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i == 1.. : ine Bengal country, do you perchance care 
a l to learn thaz we are returning home,—taat 

A | sa on SA this letter aad ourselves will be delivered in 
a aed mi Calcutta with next Friday’s mail ? 

be E are in for a spell of heavy rain. It ‘The chapter of our exile is at an end and 


: has been pouring for a week, and 
: there is no sign of its stopping. 
Sitting, becalmed, in the glazed verandah 
~“‘osed in all round, I am enjoying it in a 
ind of way, comfortably wrapped up-in 
x» :yself, free from any intensity of emotion, 
~ Ustorm and turmoil outside. 
+. The helpless, unsheltered sea heaves and 
heaves and blanches into foam. 14 puts 
me in mind of some tied-up monster, strain- 
ing at its bonds, in front of whose gaping 
jaws we do build our homes on the shore ; 
ke playing with the mane of a captive 


lion, helplessly submissive; or smilingly - 


svatching a caged tiger lashing its tail. 
How immense its strength with swelling 
waves like the muscles of a giant! 

_ From the beginning of creation has been 
this feud between land and water; the 
ei slowly and silently adding to its 
domain and spreading a -broader and 
broader lap for its children,—the sea reced- 
wmmstep by step, heaving and sobbing and 
wee ting its breast in despair. Remember 
it was the sea which was once sole mon- 
arch, -tterly free. ‘The land which rose 
from ics womb usurped its throne and ever 
since, the.maddened old creature, with its 
hoary crest of foam, continually wails and 
laments, like King Lear, exposed to the 
fury of the elements. 


Nig 









2. 
Sholapur, 
October : 1885 
O most puissant sub-deputy sahib, you 
who areviding on the crest of the floods in 


we leave benind the unfathomable sky, th: 
unfettered Lreezes, the spreading fields, anc. 
the undisturbed peace of this place, fo: 
Banstola Street,* the Jorasanko Lan: 
turning, tLose hackney carriage stable: , 
those fly-icfested sweetmeat shops, thet 
dust, that rumble and rattle, that kuri y 
and scurry, that bustle and hustle, ini» 
which we shall wholly give ourselves us, 
From our aest in these Asoka groves weeo 
to our brickwork cage, there to. be imp i- 
soned wita all the other captives of tie 
Calcutta Municipality. Does this news 
gladden you ? 

Out of sight so long, my purdah- eild 
room now comes back to me Eat 
where are you, ypur umbrella, yorr cid 
shoes reposing on the doormat? That:at 
little bolszer of mine,—has she pined her: elf 
any thinrer for the lack of us, I wondcr? 
My books are peering out of their gjess- 
enclosed senana,—at whom? My emp:y- 
hearted easy chairis waiting there, ni -ht 
and day with outstretched arms, Dut 
there is nune to heed its silent call. “‘he 
clock is ticking away, not given to mick 
regard for others, absorbed in keeping 
count of the footsteps of time. Aad the 
harmonium ? With its silent music nu‘ led 
in its bazze cover, itis at a loss tc mike 
out to what on earth the clock, perchec on 
its bracket, isso busy keeping time. And 
lastly, tae walls are looking on, wonde ‘ing 


* A mserable roadway, then the only thor ugh- 
fare between Howrah Railway Station anc the 
writer’s femily house in Jorasanko, Calcutta. 
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where the principal piece of furniture can 
have gone offto. In all that surging sea 
of humanity, whicltris Calcutta, the dark- 
ness of my poor, bereaved room is the only 
solitude. From within its closed doors 
rises the wailing call: Rabi Babu-u-u ; and 
Rabi Babu’s answering cry goes forth from 
here: C-o-n1-i-n-g ! 

_ Willit no longer be possible to have a 
sight of you in Calcutta ? Have you-for 
the rest of your life immured yourself in 
sub-deputy-dom, abandoning all hope of 
zmergence ? Oris this a final plunge into 
the lake of Law with the burden of office 
sound your neck ? Must we, alas, give up 
all hopes of having you with usin our sky- 
ward dights, and be content with remind- 
ing each other: ‘Srish Babu was such a 
good fellow_!” 


3s 

. i April : 1886. 
Sub-deputy sa’b~ 

Away to holy Gaya you have departed ; 
kut what pass is this to which you have 
` brought me? The sight of you had be- 
come such a craving with me that now, 
fcz want of it, I am fretting like an opium 
eater for his habitual dose. Indeed it is 
an opiate you have given me. The little 
pt s of fancy, with which you used to regale 
me 30 cleverty, stirred up my dreams, keep- 
ing me possessed with my Evening and 
Mcrning Songs, while with closed eyes I 
blissfully mused within myself; and you 
must have had many a quiet laugh at my 
dreamy mutterings. -s 

This self-sufficient intoxication with 
ones own visions was surely of opium,— 
anc. this is what you wrought on me. You 
would never speak of yourself, but always 
anc over again throw me back into 
my poems, my writings, my words,— 
and now spell-bound you. kept me all the 
time The English are charged with 
‘thrusting opium into Burma and China, 
but you smuggled the stuffinto my little 
den, you fraud! 


Now, ater getting me into the habit,- 


you :oolly walk away with your box of 
pills. And sitting alone in this awful heat 
I am left stretching and yawning. Could 
{ but see your umbrella in the corner, your 
shoes at the door, even that would be 
a consolation. 


From your letter I gather that your- 
humaz life is not happy in the land of 


p | 










spirits,* and that your work is your only 
comrade; in other words, your imnsepar- 
able sub-deputy-ship is clinging to you like 
a shadow. You are not relishing this just 
now, but it is not impossible that in tims 
you may come to have an affection for this 
devoted companion of yours. 

As for me, I have nothing particular 
to do at present, so with nnbuttoned tunic 
and relaxed body I am engaged in airing 
myself. Fortunately I can manage with- 
out the opium for a while, as there are 
quite a collection of dreams bottled up in 
this bolster of mine, and I have only tò 
put my head on it for their intoxication 
to come streamingin. The. bufden of the 
Balak magazine seemed so long to have 
made my head impervious to everything 
else; now that its doors are again open, 
my fancies flit about with the south 
breezes. 

If only you could give me a river-side 
garden,—the river bank, the shade of trees, 
the.open air of fields, the mango blossoms, 
the cooing of koels, a spring-coloured} 
scarf, a garland of bakul flowers hanging 
over my breast,—and therewith yourself! 
The city of Calcutta and its political agita- 
tions are intolerable in this spring time. 
Where is your garden, O Srish Babu, and 
where are you? 

The Sanskrit poet has it that of separa- 
tion and union the first is better. for in the 
state of bereavemént the whole world is 
filled with the beloved. But I cannot agree 
with that sage, for rather than have a 
bevy of Srish Babus all over the world I 
would much rather have the one Srish 
Babu near at hand. I prefer the practical 
wisdom of the English saying; a bird 
one’s clutches is worth ever so many more 
in the bush. What say you, Sir? 


4, 2 

April: 1886. 

A few days ago I was at G——Rabu’s. 
There 1 led the conversation up to your 
Spring Festival in Bengal.t I was as. 
tonished to find that they all agreed in 
praising it. The reason for my surprise 
was that it isone thing to enjoy, and 
another to praise. A good thing is natur 
ally pleasing, no argument or criticism is 


* Gaya is the pilgrimage where rites for the benefi 
of departed spirits have to be performed. Tr. 


+ The Spring colour is a primrose yellow. Tr. 


t Then coming out as a serial, Tr. 
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necessary; btt when it comes to praising, 
there is such a rush of pros and cons into 
the mind that to calla thing good becomes 
quite a difficult matter. 

One has to consider by whom it is 
written, what there is init, to what class 
it belongs and finally whether anything 
new has been said. And in the meantime 
a devastating horde of ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ and 
‘may bes’ swarm upon the scene and leave 
nothing enjoyably fresh within miles. 
Enjoyment is such a delicate thing, it pines 
and withers if you worry it with an elabo- 
erate array of reasons. Moreover profes- 

sional critics have a habit of bearing false 

witness against themselves,—even when 

they are really pleased they labour to 
| prove the reverse. But enough of the 
: philosophy of criticism. 

I am curious to know how the general 
reader takes it when your book is publish- 
ed: I should not be surprised ifit gets 
liked, one reason being that you have 
created a living image of our ever-intimate 
Bengal,—a thing no other Bengali writer 
has succeeded in doing. After reading most 
Bengali books I am left with the feeling 
that future generations may well doubt 
whether, at the time of modern tengali 
literature, there was any Bengal at all! 

You may have heard of the American 
philologist who asserts. that the Sanskrit 
language, for which Panini wrote hisGram- 

mar, never existed. He failed to find all 
| Panini’s roots in its literature and so came 
to the conclusion that the kind of mare’s 
egg, which Panini was hatching, was never 
laid by any mare! There are'‘languages of 
which the grammar has yet to be compiled, 
but who ever thought there could bea 
grammar of which the language was never 
invented ? 

So l am led to apprehend that thé 
future may give rise to an antiquarian, 
who can conclusively prove that the 
country of which Bengali was the language 
>had no existence. Andin the torrent of 
mcorcuments poor Bankim Babu’s beloved 
‘re water, sweet fruit and soft, 
will be swept clean away. 
7 Bengali was an academic, 
anguage,—though they will 
n precisely locating that 











and daughters of Bengal you have piezurcd 
do not act and talk academics, anc we 
gain a real- insight into their everyday life 
and conversation. This never happens :n 
the writings of others, much less of 2¢ cz, 
ignorant me.* 

But I must not make you tos concet:el. 
So here ends my critique. 


Ghazipur, 18 3¢. 


I have just got your letter. It is nov 
past ten. The unbearable heat outside xs . 
compelled us to close all the docrs eni 
windows; it is quite dark; the puncha 
swings to and fro over our heads ; and tle 
terrible west wind comes through tne m1 - 
tened khus-khus grass screens, tempered 
and cooled. So we are not altogeticr 
badly off inside. And bending over tmt 
old desk of mine I am writing to you. 

I have already read, your Phufjaniin :le 
Bharati, and was orthe point of writ. 
to you then and there. But, I reflecceu, 
you are late enough with yorr replies ¿s 
it is, and if you go on getting letters w tu- 
out the trouble of answering them, oca 
will become much too pampered,—tlat s 
just the way friends get spoilt. Sc I 
thought better of it. l 

I like your stories immensely. Ther: s 
no shadow of melodramatic falsity over 
them, and they give us picteres we zct 
from no other writer. Don’t you be gcng 
and getting entangled in historical or ezki- 
cal complications. There are depths enotg. 
in the simple human heart; it is for vcu 
to go on telling us the ever-satisfying 113- 
tory of the little joys and sorrows of tle 
daily life of ordinary people. 

Bring into your pictures that tntirirg 
life-stream with its liquid song of hen a1 
hopes and fears, -unions and separaticns, 
flowing unheeded through the coo: skak s 
of mango topes, by the banks of villas e 
pools, to the cooing of koels, amicst tle 
peace of morning and of evening, Accor. 
pany them with the music of the stirriigs 
of hearts, sheltered by a peaceful natur: n 
their nests among these shady groves, of 
which ‘the yearning cry ever and ancn 
rises tothe skies with note cf koel ard 
yellow-bird. Do not allow any complex 
character analysis or unusual fury of pass- 
ion to muddyits sweet limpidness. 

I am confident that if you can keep cezr 


* This was before the writer gainec his experizuze 
of village life and began to write his own stories: » ` 
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of the big and the elaborate, you will 
attain a place with the best of our nove- 
lists. No one has voiced the particular 
joys and sorrows of the real Bengali of the 
interior, —on you falls that duty. 

_ Bankim Babu is the adopted child of the 
Nineteenth Century. Where he has por- 
traved the modern Bengali he has been 
most successful, but where he has tried to 
picture the old type he has had to inventa 
great deal. Hehas drawn some big per- 
sotalities like Chandrasekhar and Pratap 
but they might have belonged to any time 
and place, and are not specially Bengali. 
Nc one, I say, has yet adequately told the 
life-story of the patient, submissive, fanily- 
lov.ag, home-clinging eternally-exploited 
Bec zali, as he dwells in his secluded corner 
of his tremendously busy world. 


6. | 
š Calcutta, 1887. 


Courage! Fearnot! Week shall come 
after week, but The Week* will come not. 
Be zeassured, therefore, O my friends ! 


Just fancy what an awful thing I was 


on the brink of doing: on the pretext of 
bringing out The Week I was about to 
ob.cerate all the remaining weeks of my 
life! Month after month would have gone 
by with never a week in them to call my 
ow. And gvery single day would have 
been after me with a big stick, leaving me 
nowhere to turn. As King Harischandra 
gave his all to the ascetic, Viswamitra 
onix to .lose heaven also in the end, S0 
would have been my plight,—for no one 
has achieved immortality by writing for 
nev spapers. ; 

Spring has only just come in, the south 
wiod is blowing; if anything, this is ex. 
actiy the occasion for having a little music. 
One cannot, at such a time, keep an eye on 
the Pathan rising, the Excise Department 
the Salt Tax, Reuter’s telegrams, and such. 
like plagues of this earth,—and live ; such 
a* sorry office is that of the world-wide 
spy. : 


touc. with a few seasons of Spring ; so in- 
steal of losing these, I think I will bring 
out the newspaper in my old age. Then 


my life will no longer have an open door,- 


all music will have stopped, and I shall 
be -zee to shout myself hoarse preaching 
politics. In the meantime I have much 


t.i weekly newspaper which was projected. Tr. 


Pad 8 


So long as youth is with us, we are in 


that is important left to do * let me finish | 
that. Whatdo you say? 

I was charmed with the account of Rant 
Saratsundari in your letter. You are in- 
deed fortunate in enjoying her affection- 
ate regard. You will do well to write 
something about her life. Because there are 
so many things which obscure ‘the vision 
of our ideal personalities, we should take 
all the more pains to bring them into view. 


T: 
October : 1887. 


e 
We have been spending a month at 
Darjeeling. Your letter was awaiting me 
in Caleutta and I gotit on my return. I 
was all along proposing to write to you, 
but Providence disposed otherwise. This 
time it was not my fault. I was down 
with an attack of lumbago, and have not 
fully recovered yet. I have left my bed, it 
is true, but cannot sit up on a chair for any 
length of time. l -_ 
With the exception of my middle portion 
the rest of my world is doing well. My 
wife and little girl are still at Darjeeling 
and I am suffering the pangs of separation. 
alone in Calcutta. But whatever our 
poets may say, I have discovered that-these_ 
pangs are not a patch-on the pains of lum- 
bago. Sandalwood paste* does it no man- 
ner of good, moonlight nights” are terribly 
aggravating, and as for the cool, damp. 
breezes of Malabar* I am afraid to think of 
them. i 
Will you solve for me the problem why . 
the sorrows of separation should be a fit 
subject for poetising and not those of lum- 
bago? The small of the back is not a’ 
small thing, that much I have realised. A 
man with a broken heart may yet stand 
erect, but not he of the broken back. No 
call of Iove or country or the whole world, 
for that matter, can distract him trom his. 
turpentine rubbing. You have heard tell 


. that gravity draws us by the middle, but 


I know by experience that this is the man, 
ner in which Mother Earth sho 
tion for an afflicted son. 

Anyhow, Srish Babu, let me 
to profit by this misfortune 
never to be indifferent to th 
back. The breaking of the h 
but a metaphor, but the b 
back is so much a matter 











* The things in which the pinin 
so ation according to the old Sanskri 
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effectually prevents my writing more to 
Ou. , 

You have asked me about early marri- 
ge; we shall discuss that another time. 
or the present, say I, let him marry early 

who will, but may none be afflicted with 
lumbago. 


8. 
. July : 1887. 
I have not been writing letters for many 
along day; letter writing is not an easy 
matter. _Day after day passes away, and 
age is steadily coming upon me. Two 
years ago I was twenty-five, and now I 
am in my twenty-seventh year. This is 
the event which continually recurs to me,— 


nothing else seems-to have happened of 


late. 

But reaching twenty-seven, is that itself 
a, trifling thing,—to get past the meridian 
of the twenties on one’s progress towards 
thirty ? Thirty, that is.to say maturity, 
the age of which people expect fruit rather 
than fresh foliage. But, alas, where is the 
promise of fruit? As I shake my head it 
still feels brimful of luscious frivolity, with 

not a trace of philosophy. 

People are 
“Where is that which we expected of you,— 
that in hope of which we admired the soft 
green-of the shoot ? Are we to put up with 
immaturity forever? It is high time for 
us to know what we shall gain from you. 


We want an estimate of the proportion of 


. oil which the blindfolded, mill-turning, un- 
' biassed critic can squeeze out of you !” 
- It has ceased. to be possible to delude 
these people into waiting expectantly any 
-longer. While I was under age, they trust- 
fully gave me credit; it is sad to dis. 
appoint them now that Iam on the verge 
of thirty. But what am ! to do, Srish 
Babu ? Words of wisdom will notcome. I 
am utterly incompetent to provide things 
that may profit the multitude. Beyond a 
snatch of song, some tittle tattle, a little 
merry fooling, I have been unable to ad- 


vance. And, as the result, those, who held. 


high hopes will turn on me their wrath ;— 
but whoever did beg and pray of them to 
nurse these expectations ? l 

Such are the thoughts with which I am 
assailed since one fine Bysakh* morning I 


s April-May, the Writer’s birth month. | 


beginning to complain: 


awoke amidst fresh breeze and light, nevz 
leaf and flower, to find that I had stepped 
into my twenty-seventh year. 

The fact is, so long as a person is not 
fully known, curiosity and imaginaticn 
combine to give him an attraction for yo'1. 
Up to this twenty-fifth year you cannot 
really know anybody, you cannot s<y 
what he will be or can be, his possibilizizs 
exceed his actualities. But at twerty- 
seven you have a fair idea of the man, yor. 
feel he has become what he has to be, thai 
he will thenceforth go on much in the sim 
way, that nothing is left which may ta« 
you by surprise hereafter.. Many of hi: 
associates have dropped off, some are s il- 
around him; and those who have rema.rec. 
will stay on to the end. There is no chanc: 


.of new ties, no danger of fresh separatioz:. 


So with this begins a comfortable periol 
of life. A man understands himself and ais) 
others, and has no need to worry over 4L- 
certainties. ` | 

The rainy season has come on here with 
thick clouds and incessant showers. Cur- 
side there is the continuous patter of rata, 
the rolling of thunder, the whistling of tle 
wind; and occasionally the rattle cf a 
passing hackney carriage. This is the tire 
for friends to be together. 1 feel I showd 
like to lean back on a bolster* and clatter 
away with them, unmeaningly. But ancer 
the bothersome British regime” such th-ngs 
are not to be. It has left room for third -r, — 
storm and rain, and thereis no dearta of 
hackney. carriages: but the ogre has al- 
ways its hundred and one office moths 
open to-swallow whole every one cf cur 
friends and deprive our soft bolsters of 
their rightful occupants. 

Where are our pristine bolsters wth 
their memories of the music and story end 
heart to heart talks of old, and where ire 
you, and where am I? Wherefore, O Test 
of friends, how ephemeral is this word! 
In this last observation you will finc che 
moral of my letter, which please ley to 
heart and leave out the rest; and bove 
all, be sure and write me an early revly. 


-* A quilt or carpet on the floor, or on a raised 
divan, with big bolsters to lean on, is th sual 
furniture of a Bengal sitting room.. Tr. 


(To be continued.) 
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KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 


By BANKIM CHANDER CHATTERJEE 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED] 
Part the First. 


CHAPTER I. 


N the village of Haridragram there was 
Í once a big zemindar whose name was 
Krishnakanta Roy. He was a very rich 
mzn, the annual income of his -estate 
being nearly two lacs of rupees. This large 


property was acquired both by himself and . 


his younger brother, Ramkanta Roy. They 
worked and earned money together, car- 
-ag on a joint household, and their affec- 
tica for each other was such that the one 
could never dream he might be cheated . by 
the other. -The landed property was all 
bozght in the name of Krishnakanta. — 
To the younger brother, Ramkanta, a 
sor was born whose name was Govindalal. 
After the birth of this child he resolved, 
for its sake, to propose to ‘his elder brother 
that the property, which was in his name 
alone, should. henceforth stand in both 
naries as both had equal shares in it. 
Though he was quite sure that his elder 
brozher would never do wrong, there was, 
as ke thought, no knowing but that after 
the Zeath of their father, hisnephews might 
try to trick their cousin out of his legiti- 
mate share of the property. He thought 
of this, and though his mind was made up 
to speak to his brother, he waited and 
waiz2d for an opportunity till one day, 


being on a visit in one of his estates, he fell 


ill and died. 
Ncw, Krishnakanta, who hati the whole 


property in his name, could, if he had been’ 


-s@ inclined, have deprived his late brother’s 

son of his right ; but he was not the man 
to do wrong. He brought up his nephew 
along with his own sons, taking good care 
of him and providing for his education. 
And in his mind he had resolved that he 
woul leave him by will his brother’s half 
share of the property. 

Krishnakanta had two sons, Haralal 
and Benodelal, the latter being the younger 
of the two. Besides he had one daughter, 
who was called Soilabati. Now, the old 


A à 


‘in its stead had a fresh one made. 


man had recently made a will in which he 
had mentioned that ‘after his death, 
Govindalal. should get his father’s half 
share of the property, while each of his two 
sons should have three-sixteénths, and his 
wife and daughter one-sixteenth each, of 
his own half share. Haralal was a pert 
and rather refractory son of his father. 
When he heard how the property had been 
disposed of he was greatly exasperated. 
“What’s this!” said he, hurrying to his 
father. “Our cousin has one-half of the 
property, and you give us only three- 
sixteenths each !” | 

‘“Phat’s all right,” said Krishnakanta. 
“I have given lim, as his due, his father’s 
half share.” ae 

“What right had my uncle to the pro- 
perty ?” said Haralal. ‘‘Who is his son 
to have a share in it? You give mea 
pittance, and I am expected to support my 
mother and sister into the bargain. Why 
should they have any share at all ? Would 
it not have been just and reasonable if you 
had mentioned them in the will as being 
only entitled to maintenance ?” 

His words offended his father. “My 
son,” said he, “the property is mine, not 
yours, and I suppose I have a right to dis- . 
pose cfit as I like.” ` 

“You have lost your senses,” cried 
Haralal. “I cannot allow you to do as 
you like.” a 

“Haralal,” cried his father in a passion, 
“am I to brook this impertinence from 
you ? Ifyou were a boy I would send for the- 
good pedagogue and get him to give yora” 
caning.” ` - a 

_ “At school I remember to have singed 
his moustache, and I will not spare the 
will, you may be sure.” ws 

Krishnakanta uttered nota word. He 
tore up the will with his own hands, and 
Ia it he 
mentioned one-half of the property as 
Govindalal’s right, and the other half he 
disposed of by giving five-sixteenths to 


[e 
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KRISHNAKANTLA’S WILL 


Benodelal, and dividing the remaining three 


;, Sixteenths equally among his wife, daugh- 


ter and Haralal. 


e 
, £ 


When Haralal came to know what his 


wshare was in the fresh will -made by his 
father - ke left the house in a huf and went 


off to Calcutta. 


From there he wrotea 


letter to his father, the purport of which 
was as follows :— 


“I purpose to marry a widow. The 


pundits here say that widow marriage 
is not forbidden by the shastras. However, 
I know you willbe dead set against my 
marrying a widow. Butif you will let me 
have one-half of the property and get the 


will registered at once I will 
intention, otherwise not.” 


give up my 


His father wrote back to say that he 


was an unworthy son, and that he would 


surely cut him off with a shilling: if he car- 


ried out the intention he had expressed in 


his letter. 


A few weeks after, however, news reach- 


ed Krishnakanta that he had married a 
widow. 


The old man tore up the will again: he 


wanted to make a fresh one. 


‘Within a stone’s throw of Krishna- 


kanta’s house there lived a man whose 


name was Brahmananda Ghose. 
and was a sort of 


a 


He was 
harmless man, 


protege of Krishnakanta ; for Krishnakanta 
iked him and helped him with money from 


time to time. 


Brahmananda was an excel- 


lent penman, and whenever there was a 
will or other document to be written he 
was, as a rule, asked to doit, for which he 
was paid something. 


for Brahmananda. 


Krishnakanta tore up the-will and sent 
“Come here,” said he 


to Brahmananda, ‘after you have taken 
your meal. I want you to writea fresh 
will.” 


When Krishnakanta gave this injunc- 


tion to Brahmananda Benodelal was there, 
and he said, “Why do you want to change 
the will again, father ?” i 


“This time I`want to disinherit your 


elder brother, and I am resolved to do it,” 
said Krishnakanta in a serious tone of 
voice and looking very grave. 

” £Oh, that would be very cruel, father. 
You ought to think of his orphan child. 
You should not punish the innocent boy 
for the fault of his father.”’ 


ī fo 


“Well, I will give him one-sixtyfourth 


r his share in the property.” 


“Oh, that’s almost nothing.” 


“How do you say so?” said Xrist 
kanta. “The income from my eszat 
nearly two lacs of rupees, and onze-si: 
fourth or three pies’ share means an 
come of upwards of three thousand rup 
and that’s enough. Ican’t~I won't | 
more.” 

Benodelal tried hard to persuade 
father, but the old man was frm. 


CHAPTER II, 


After he had eaten his meal Brah 
nanda was preparing to take his ac 
tomed nap when Haralal stood before | 
When he saw Haralal he was ratker 
prised. . 

“Hallo! my dear ‘sir, you are con 
from Calcutta ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Haralal, sitting dowr 
the bed near him. “I arrived two ¢ 
ago; I have been’ hiding screw! 
Father is going to make a fresh will, ek 

“I.am told so,” said Brahmanarda. 

“This time he is going to exc.ade 
altogether.” 

“Is he ? But, I don’t think he is in e: 
est.’ 

“I know he is,” said Harala» ‘7 
write the will of course ?” 

“Why, I can’t refuse, yor know,” = 
Brahmananda. 3 

“Nobody ` wants you to refase,” e 
Haralal. “But come, I want to give — 
something.” | 

“What? a drubbing ?” saic Braz 
nanda witha laugh. - 

“Damn you,” said Haralal. “I am 
ous. A thousand rupees. Would yon 
to take it ?” 

“Where is the fool who will noz lile 
take it if he can get it for nothing >” 

- “I don’t mean, for nothing,” s 
Haralal. “Ifyou wish to get it yor ' 
have to earn it.” 

“How ? By marrying a widow ?” 

“Why, what harm is there ?” 

“None at all. But the thing is lam 
old to marry. Don’t you think l am >” 

. “Well, apart trom jokes,” said Hara 
“I want you to do something—the th 
[ am here for, and which is ofgreac ir_p 
ance to myself. A thousand rupees i: 
round sum, and I will give you a chanc 
earning it. I know you are the fit man 
I wouldn’t come to you.” And he ou 
bundle of fresh currency notes in Brih 
nanda’s hand. “I pay you five htnd 
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‘rupees in advance,” he said, “and you must 
set about the business at once.” 

Brahmananda counted the notes in his 
hard, “What. shall I do with this 
no ?” he said, looking up to Haralal’s 
ACE, - See ie a 

‘You may hoard it, if you like.” 

‘But what isit you wish me todo ?” 
asked Brahmananda.. i E" 

‘To begin with, then,’ said Haralal, 
“make two pens sothat both will write 
alike,”’ . 

“That’s easily done,” said Brahma- 
nania. And he made two pens, which he 
-did so skilfully that when he wrote with 
‘ther to test their reliability both writings 
were found to have exactly the same 
appearance. l 

“Dor the present,” said Haralal, “put 

one of these two pens in your box. When 
“you zo to write the will take it with you, 
‘for you must write ‘with this pen. The 
other should. be used in writing what I 
shali dictate to you. Youhave good ink 
in your house of course ?” : 

Brahmananda took out his ink-pot, and 
taking a dip of ink formed a few letters 
with his pen. 

Haralal looked closely at the writing. 
“This ink willdo,” he said. “Take your 
inkstand with you when you are going to 
write the will.” 

‘Why, what’s the good? 
-pen and inkstand in your house,” 
Brahmananda. | 

“You must do. as.I tell you, and not 
question me,” said Haralal. “You can 
easily undérstand that since I pay you so 
much mnoney I have some motive in want- 
ing you to take this pen and inkstand 
with you.” 

“Or, certainly. I didn’t think of it.” 

Haralal then placed two sheets of blank 
paper in Brahmananda’s hand. | 
~ “Oh, this is just the sort of paper your 
father uses in writing documents,” said 
Brahmananda. 

“I know that, and that is why I pro- 
cured chem,” said Haralal. “Now write 
with this pen and ink what I am going to 
dictate.” 

_ Bramhananda wrote a will to Haralal’s 
dictation. The purport of it was that 
‘Krishrakanta Roy willed three-fourths 
of his property to his son Haralal 
-giving three-sixteenths to Benodelal, and 
dividing the remaining one-sixteenth 
4 


You have 
said 


equally among his wife, °-Gobindalal, 
Soilabati and Haralal’s boy. . 

“Now who is to sign this?” said 
Brahmananda when he had finished 
writing. . < 

Haralal took the will from his hand, * 
and wrote Krishnakanta ,Roy’s name! 
and the names of four witnesses init. ` 

“Why, this is a forged will,” 
Brahmananda. : 

“Yes,” said Haralal ; 
you what to do.” . 

“What is that ?” asked Brahmananda. 

.- “When you go to write the will, take ° 
this concealed .in your shirt pocket, 
Write what father will dictate. When, 
after you have finished writing, and thé 
will has been read out and signed, you 
take it up to put your signature to it, 
-which you must do with your back turned 
to all, you will take this opportunity of 
changing the will, which you can easily do. 
There can be no suspicion, for both wills 
must be very like in appearance, - the 
writer and paper, and the pen and ink 
being the same in both cases. Then you 
give my will to father, and bring father’s 


to me.” i 
little, and 


said 


“but I will tell 


Brahmananda reflected a 
then said, “Itis a very clever idea to be 
sure.” Bo 
As he was, however, silent for a while 
Haralal asked, “What is it you are 
pondering in your mind ?” | 

“Idare not have any concern in this 
business,” said Brahmananda. ‘Take your 
money back.” ; 

Haralal held out hishand to receive the 
notes ; and he was just about to leave the 
room when Brahmananda called- him back, 
“When do you pay the rest?” he asked, 
finding it very ditficult to overlook such 
a tempting offer. 

“When the thing has been done, and 
you have brought my father’s will to 
me,” said Haraial. 
~ “The temptation, I must confess, is 
much too great to resist.” 

“You accept the offer then ?” 

_“T cannot help accepting it,” said 
Brahmananda. “But I think it is very - 
difficult to change the will. I very mych 
fear I shall be caught in the act.” 

“Well,” said Haralal, “I will do it 
before your eyes, and let me see if you can 
detect it.” a 
_ Haralal certainly possessed some skill 
In sleight of hand as.in imitating arfother’s 
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handwriting? He put the will in his pocket, 
and taking a piece of paper made as if he 
would write something on it, when in a 
trice the will in his pocket -and the paper 
in his hand had changed places without 


Brahmananda’s perceiving anything at all. 


Brahmananda praised his dexterity of 
-hand. “I will teach you -how to do it,” 
said Haralal to -him. And he made 
Brahmananda practise the trick under his 
guidance for nearly a couple of hours until 
he had quite mastered it. 

_ Haralal then took his leave, saying that 
he would call again in the evening. l 

When he had gone a great fear seized on 
Brahmananda. Ifhe carried out what he 
had taken in hand, and was caught; he 
was sure to be dragged to court ; and who 
knew but he might, for the gravity of his 
offence, be imprisoned for life. There could 
-be nothing more foolish than to engage in 


“such a risky affair as this. Though he 
-thus debated in his mind he still -wavered ; 


but at last he resolved to have nothing 
to do with the business. l ; 


CHAPTER II. 


. Brahmananda returned home after dark, 
having finished the business of writing the 
will, Almost as soon as he set foot in the 
house he met Haralal, who had been eager- 
ly awaiting his return. 

“All right?” asked Haralal. 

“I wish I could get the moon to give to 
you, but to wish is not to’ have,” ‘said 
Brahmananda with a sardonic laugh. 

“You have failed to carry it out then ?” 
again asked Haralal. 

“Oh, I felt too nervous. I aui very sorry 


I couldn’t do it.” 


With this Brahmananda returned the 
forged will and the bundle of notes to 
Haralal. . 

Haralal was in a great passion.. He al- 
most shook with rage. “Fool!” he exclaim- 
ed, “I least thought you would disappoint 
me. But you are worse than useless. To 
have failed to do what could be done by 
‘a woman! Shame on you! I am off; but 
‘should any one get. the scentof what 
_passed between you and me, 1 will not 
spare you.” — at 

“Oh, never fear,” said Brahmananda: 
“I wil not breathe a word of it to any 
one.” 

_ Leaving him ` Haralal. went round and 
looked into the kitchen: where Brahma- 
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‘other things 
was. liked by her neighbours, for she 


° 9 


:manda’s niece, Rohini, was busied ir p-e- 


paring the evening meal. At Brahn a- 


‘nanda’s house he was quite free to Icok in 


where he liked. 


Rohini was young and handsome. Sae 


-was a widow, but she never much cared to 


live as a high caste Hindu widow ougat. 
She loved to pay attention to her person 
and dress ; and she wore thefew ornametts 
which she had got at her marriage. Hcw- 


‘ever, she certainly abstained from cattig 


fish. In matters of food, like all otler 
widows in gentle families, she was stric:ly 


avegetarian. Besides her personal ettrae- 
tions, which were by no means Imconsic er- 
‘able, she possessed certain accomplish- 
‘ments; for example, she excelled in cookery, 


could -use the needle with skil, cnd 
was known to have a knack in certain 
requiring ingenuity. she 


was useful to. them., Her late husbard’s 


‘parents and hers had been long dead} so 
she lived, under the care of her uncle, vzho 


being a single man, loved her as his ewn 


child for her obedience and for attendin z to 
every household work besides her regularly 


attending to the duties of the kitchen. 
While she was engaged in cookirg, a 


tabby cat, that lay near the door with her 


head resting between her fore paws, was 
looking wistfully at some fried fish held 
ina plate. Rohini’s attentien happeaing 
to be attracted towards her, she cast a 
menacing look at the animal. Bu! the 
cat, instead of taking it as a hint fo: her 
to be off, took it as an invitation to :ome 


and have a taste of the fish. So she rose 


to her feet, and wasjust about to approach 
the plate when Haralal entered the kitchen, 
His sudden appearance and the crecking 
of his shoés put the cat to flight. 

Seeing Haralal Rohini drew her veil a 
lictle over her face, and rising and staiding 
with licr eyes looking on the ground,< sked, 
CWhen did you come home, urcvle ?” 
Rohini called Haralal uncle althougn she 
had no relation with him. 


“J came yesterday. A word witt you, 
-Rohini,” said Haralal. 
She was rather amazed. ‘Will yo. take 


-our meal here, uncle ?” she asked. 

“I can’t say now ; I may,” said Huiralal. 
“Rohini,” he said again, fixing his eyes 
on her, “doyou remember when you took 
a journey to, the Ganges to batle?. It 
was on a memorable occasion; and it 
happened that on your way back ycu were 
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separated from the people with whom you 
went.” : 

_. “Yes,” said Rohini. with her eyes still 
fixed on the ground. 

“You lost your way,” he went on; “and 
-yox got into a field where you came in the 
way. of some bad characters. You remem- 
berit well of course ?” a: 

“Oh yes, Ido.” . E 

“Why werethey- after you? They had 


a bad motive. It was I who delivered'you- 


frem their hands.” - ; 

: “You happened at that time to be 
riding across,” said Rohini. “Oh, I can 
never forgetit. How I wish I.could do 
something to show my gratitude to you.” 

“Ves, you can do something for me; 
Rohini, if you wish to. There cannot be 
a more opportune time for it than the 
-present. Iam sure you can doit, for itis 
not a difficult thing todo. Now, will- you 
do it for me ? Say, will you ?”’ 

“Ves, I will,” said Rohini. “I can even 
lay own my life, if necessary, to do you 
service.” 

“Bravely spoken. I am right glad’ to 
hear that you are ready to serve me. Well, 


you may have heard that father has made 


a fresh will in which he has excluded me 
altogether from any share in his property. 
' Here is a false will I have prepared just as 
if it were made by my father. All. you 
have to do ie to bring me his will, putting 
this in its place. You can do it, | know, 
for you are very intelligent. Besides you 
are quite free in our house, and my father 
likes you very mirch.” | 
Rchini shuddered. “Oh, I cannot do 
that,” said she ; “no, not eyen for all the 
property of your father. Anything but 
that, and I will most willingly do it.” 
“Don’t decide'so hastily,” said Haralal. 
“It is not too much I ask of you, and you 
know you are in debt to me.” . 
“On, I can’t do it. “It is against my 
conscience,” said Rohini. . 
~ “Zaou women are worthless,” he saida 
little vexed. “It is all talk with you.” 

. “I cannot steal the will,” said Rohini. 
“Have we not eaten your father’s 
salt ? -Would you have me’ be faithless 
to him ?” . : 
© When Haralal saw that it was useless 
to try to induce her by argument, he’ said, 
“Here, Rohini—here isa thousand rupees 

.for you. You must doit for me. You must 
—there’s a good girl.” | 
Romi declined the offer with thanks. 
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“What you propose,” said she, “is highly 
objectionable, and therefore I must refuse 
to doit.” ; i 
“Rohini,” sighed Haralal, “you are 
nothing to-me ; so Ishould not be surprised... 
at your refusing todo what I ask of you.* 
‘Had my wife been living now I should have 


had no need to.ask you. She would have 

done it for me, I know she would.” 
Rohini smiled. ~ 2 as 
“What makes you smile ?”. asked 


Haralal. = ae 
“The mention of your wife,” said Rohini, 
“puts mein mind of the report that ‘you 
wish to marry a widow. Do you really 
mean to do so ?” os 
“Why, yes; but it is difficult ‘to find 
„one to my liking.” © l i 
“I may tell you what we think,” said 
Rohini. “We can never like to see you 
remain a widower all your life.. You 
‘ought to marry again, if not-for your 
own sake, for the sake of your child at any 
rate. We should be happy indeed to'see 
you take a wife. And we don’t care 
whether it be an unmarried girl ora 
Aiea you choose for your partner in 
ie,” 
“Widow marriage,” said Haralal, “is 
not forbidden by the shastras:” | 
“J am told so,” said Rohini, ` 
. “Why don’t you marry again, Rohini ? 
I have no objection to you, not atall, for 
you are young, handsome and useful.” 
‘Rohini blushed, drew her veil so as to 
completely hide her. face, and sat dow 
again to mind what she was about. 
“Well, it is useless to wait any longer, 
so I must be off,” said Haralal, fetching a 
deep sigh. And he had walked wp to the 
door, and was just about to leave the 
“kitchen when Rohini called to him, saying, 
“YT cannot bear to see you go disappointed. 
You may leave the will. I- shall see 
-what I can do.” : a 
 Haralal’s face grew bright. He returned 
and put the will and the bundle of notes 
in her hand. 
_ “Take your money,” said Rohini. “If I` 
do it, I will do it for your sake, not for the 
sake of your money.” 
Haralal gave her many thanks; and. fhe 
took his leave, saying that he was very 
‘pleased with her. | l 


CHAPTER'IV. 


At about eight o'clock that night 
Krishnakanta Roy was reclining’ on a 
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e 
luxurious couch in his bedroom, smoking 
a curly pipe with a golden mouthpiece, and 
dozing under the influence of his favourite 


intoxicating drug, opium, of which he. 


wxusually took a large quantity. He was in 
a drowsy state, between sleeping and 
waking, and dreaming of odd and strange 
things. He dreamed that Haralal had 
bought the whole of his property at a 
nominal price of Rs. 50. Again it seemed 
to him that he had lost all his goods and 
money and landed property,and was worse 
eoff than a manin the street. At another 
time he thought that somebody had steal- 
thily entered the room with the intention 
of filching his opium, which he always kept 
safely locked up in his chest of drawers. 
While he was in the midst of one of such 
dreams. Rohini entered the. chamber very 
softly. “You are sleeping, grandpa ?” she 
said, approaching the bed with a cautious 
tread’ Rohini called him grandpa and loved 
to cut jokes -with him. 

“Who are you? Nundy?” said Krishna- 
kanta. “When did you leave the hills? 
“Where is your master?” - 

“Whodo you mean, grandpa?” asked 
Rohini. 

“Who do I mean ? I mean your master— 
your master, the chief of the gods, whose 
abode is among the snow-capped moun- 
_tains. What a noodle you are, Nundy!”’ 

“Why do you want him?” again asked 
Rohini. 
` “Tell your master I cannot lend him 
the money he wants except .on _good 
security. Do you.understand?” |. 

“Oh, are you dreaming, grandpa?” 

This roused Krishnakanta from his 
dream. - “Who. are you? Rohini?” he 
asked, watching her narrowly from under 
his half-closed eyelids. ‘You look charm- 
ing to night, lassie. Iam not so old as you 
think. Have you any objection to me?” 

“None at all,” said Rohini with a 
_ laugh. 


“Oh, so glad. What do you want? . 


Come for opium, I suppose?” 

“What have Ito do with opium?” she 
laughed. “But I know you can’t spare any 
of.your opium. Itis more precious to you 
than gold and silver.” | 

“Then what are you here for ?” said 
Krishnakanta. © 

“Unéle says that he thinks you forgot 
to put your signature to the will?’ 

“How is that? I am sure I didn’t.” 

“How am I to know? He says it was 
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an oversight, and that-is‘why he has 
sent me to you.” 

“It is very strange. I well remeril er I 
put my signature, and I think the~e can 
be no mistake aboutit.” . 

“What’s the good of talking?” said 
Rohini. “Had you not better look et the 
will to make sure ?” 

“Well, then take that light there,’ said 
Krishnakanta to her. And he rose and 
took a key from underneath the pillow 
on which he had been resting his heac, and 
opened a little fancy box with it. Oit of 
it he took a curious key and opened a 
drawer while Rohini was holding the 
light; and having groped for a while drew 
out the will with a rather shekvy x nd. 
Then from another box he took out his 
spectacles, and having fixed them cn his 
nose with some difficulty, for he elt a 
little drowsy at the time, looked for his 
signature in the will. ° 


“Here you are,” he exclaimed. ‘Iere 
is my signature, Rohini. Ithink Iam not 
too old to remember anything.” 


“Certainly you are‘not,” said Echini 
with a smile. “But I will go now and tell 
it to my uncle.” With this she left him and 
was quickly gone. 
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It was midnight, and Krisnnaxcenta 
was fast asleep in his bed. Sudderlr he 
awoke and thought he found the room 
was dark. Usually a lamp burnt all 
night in his room; and he seemed to 
wonder why there was no light. Presently, 
he thought, he heard a sound of the <iraing 
of a key. It even seemed to him that scme- 
body was moving in the room, anc that 
he came and gently handled the pillow on 
which he was resting his head. Eu: he 
was so deeply under the induere: of 
opium that he could apprehend rctling 
clearly. He was not quite sure tiere 
was no light in the room, for he was sò 
drowsy that he could hardly open his ezres. 
When he opened them fora momerct he 
thought the room was dark: brt he 
imagined that he was in jail. Presen:l~ it 
seemed to him that he heard a crealing 
sound, and he thought it was the wa-der 
locking up the cell. After a little time he 
woke up again. He felt for his pips, but 
could not find it. ‘Here, Hari,” he veJled 
for the servant who slept near his més:er’s 
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bedroom at night. 
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‘Erishnakanta slept in a room half way 
between the inner and the outer part o 
„his house. He called and dropped off inte 
‘sleep again. Within this short Space d- 
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time his will was removed, and a false 
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HSE are cataclysmic times threaten- 
ing to take the world back to the 
_ midnight of barbarism, -We are wit- 
nessing the most, horrible man-made 
calamity since the world began: the 
Christian nations of Europe are rending 
oae another withthe fury of the wild 
beast3 of Africa. It is such a savage 
brutalizingstruggle that it beggars all des- 
cription. With cannon and rifle fire, witk 
flaming liquids and poisonous gases, coun- 
tries have been devasted, towns and cities 
left in black ruins, thrones shaken in the 
dust, nations trampled down, and peoples 
wiped out Itke so many figures on the board. 
Sacred treaties between governments have 
been blown away in the blast as if they 
were but shreds of paper. The whole fabric 
of international relations is tottering, and 
is on the verge.of collapse, and the end is 
"not yet. ` 
Dreadful as is the catastrophe, it. pro- 
mises to inaugurate an enlightened era 
for Europe. If the French: Revolution 
achieved only a partial emancipation of 


European nations, who can deny that the - 


present ‘war will complete the process ? 
Men who are intimately in touch with the 
inne: European political circles do not 
hesitate to say that whoever wins Poland 
will be free. Indeed, the Czar of Russia 
has already declared his intention, appa- 
rent-y with the approval of the allies, 
to restore the ancient boundaries of 
Polecd, and give its inhabitants a 
comp.ete autonomy. The Czar has also 
suspeided the Russianizing campaign 
against Finland, and promised a more 
liberal policy towards the Finns. Thus 
Rugsia, the strongest citadel of reaction, 
hap “started full speed on a process 


of entire renewal.” This is only a small 
beginning. The war will also produce 
many beneficent results for France and 
England. They - will have—to . quote 
Lincoln’s phrase of other days—a new 
birth of freedom. And what of Germany ? 
“Nowhere will the ideals of democracy,” 
assures. Count. Herman Keyserling, the 
distinguished Russian philosopher, “gain 
more grounds than on German soil.” :It 
may be, therefore, that even such a fright- 
ful disaster as this war is a blessing:in 
disguise for Europe.. 


‘ But what will be the destiny of India 


after the war? In the terrible tempest.of 
blood: and iron which has burst upon 
Europe, India, as a member of the British 
empire, has found herself ranged on the 


side of England. And already India has. 
contributed mightily. with immense sacri- . 


fices of blood and treasure to English 
success. Indeed, the gold, the blood, the 


spirit of Hindustan, as it appears at this. 
have become essential to the 


distance, 
triumph of allied arms. No nation can, 


however, afford to be led into a war for 


empty sentiment, for mere motives. of 
self-abnegation and self-denial. The. days of 
the knight-errant are over. Wars of senti- 
ment do not belong to the twentieth 
century world-life; they belong to the 
time of King Arthur’s Round Table. 
The modern war can find its justification 


in the protection and advancement „of 


national interests. And since Indians may 
not be particulary keen about constituting 
themselves as an evangelist agency, the 
questions to be asked in*India aret. What 
will Hindustan obtain as the equivalent 
of her great contributions ? How should 
her sacrifices be transformed into substan. 
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tial benefits ? Willshe gain any political 

advantages? Will she be better able to 

defend her economic interests against for- 

elgn aggressors? These straightforward 

zz questions should be answered fairly and 
squarely. 

The conflict in Europe is no excuse for 
neglecting our own affairs in India, where, 
as ex-viceroy Hardinge saidin his’ farewell 
dinner at Delhi, ‘we do not feel:the shock 
of battle, as the nations of Europe.” The 
conditions of India demand a ‘thorough 

a scientific study. Some men, itis true, will 
not listen to this. They prefer-to hang up 
every question tili doomsday, if they 
can. They are not able to see beyond the 
end of their noses. Leaving things to their 
fate for an indefinite period is not a man’s 
sized way of meeting a duty. 

Of the host of problems which crowd in- 
to one’s mind, the question of Indian immi- 
gration is of vast importance. Indians are 
still being humiliatingly discriminated 
against and their national honor and 
dignity openly flouted in Australasia, 
South Africa, and Canada. Just now*a 
new Asiatic Exclusion bill is before the 
United States Congress. Japan and China, 
through their ambassadors at Washing- 
ton, have lodged vigorous protests with 
the American government against the 
measure, and demanded that their subjects 

‘Should ‘be allowed to enter the United 
States on the same terms as Europeans. 
To add insult to injury, the bumptious 
Japanese ambassador, Viscount Chinda, 
brazenly declared that one of his chief 
objections to the exclusion bill is to the 
lumping of Japanese and Indians in the 
same sentence. It is humiliating to Japan, 
Chinda contended, to be classed with the 
people of India! Could impudence go any 
further? President Wilson being over- 
anxious to placate the Japanese govern- 
ment is exerting a strong influence upon 

. Congress to'meet the wishes of Nippon. 

And at this writing (May 29), the Senate 

Committee on Immigration has decided to 

yield to the dictation of the Japanese 
ambassador. The committee has voted 
uganimously to record an amendment 
striking out the exclusion clause held objec- 
tionable by the island empire, and subs- 
tituting therefor a provision barring from 
the Ufsited States practically all Asiatic 


_.” This article was written in May, 1916, but was 
delayed in transmission. Editor, ALR. 
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peoples ‘except Japanése. If Cotgrzess 
accepts the amendment of the com:rittee, 
which is a foregone conclusion, the Japa- 
nes2, alone of all Asiatics, will be entizled 
to admission into this country. a signal 
victory to cunning Japanese diplomacy 
and to power of arms! Now, who was 
conserving’ Indian interestsin Wash_azton? 
The British ambassador? He has not 
raised his little finger against the ex-luvion 
legislation. 

Our domestic problems are [ast as 
serious as foreign. Take the mezta: of 
liquor traffic. Tre British chancellz=r said 
the other day that the empire is og 11ing 
Germans, Austrians and liquor, azč taa: 
the most dangerous 1s liquor.’ He is ~irht. 
Alcohol wastes motherhood, dezauches 
fatherhood, and slays manhood. Th: 
demon rum kills the baby, deforms the 
child, weakens the man, increases the 
death-rate, produces ” crime and rorecty, 
and transmits itsevil effects to generation; 
unborn. Oh, the pity of itall! The Eqaoz 
traffic must go. Nay, it is already cong. 
Even Russia with its elementary civil.za- 
tion has. blotted out the liquor trede. 
All European nations are giving the stb ecz 
such earnest consideration as they never 
did before. On this side of the Atlantic, 
Canada is putting severe restricticrs on 
drinking. With the exceptiog of Jre3jec, 
every province in Canada has takez steps 
to restrict, if not prohibit, the I quaoz 
business. And the chances are that ty the 
spring of 1917 the whole of the Dc-ririon 
will be under prohibition. The pot acuse 
and run hole have been for years making, 
ugly spots in English manhood. Rea izing 
this, the King of England in last irri, a 
year ago, put a baron wine, spirits, and 
beer at all his palaces. -The =rgish 
Government, too, is putting the clamps 
down on liquor trafic. According ta a 
statement given out April, 1916, by Lord 
D’Abernon, head of the governne:t’s 
central liquor control board, the Jsink 
evilin England has been cutintwoir ess 
than a year. “It is often said, Man ceniot 
be made sober by an act of Parliameit’’ 
his lordship stated, “but my belief is tiat 
under a really effective system of regulation 
three-fourths of the drunkenness which 
prevailed before the war would aevez 
exist.” i 

There 18, then, a world-movemert to- 
ward suppressing liquor. But how Coes 
India stand in this movement? Statiszics 
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show an alarming increase of the consump- 
tion of intoxicants. They are sending 
hundreds and thousands to their untimely 
deatas. Has not the time come to call 
halt? Has ‘not the hour struck to over- 
haul the Indian excise policy ? 

Sociologists the world over are at one 
that poverty is a Social disease, and that 
poverty is as unnecessary and inexcusable 
as malaria, yellow fever, or bubonic 
plagrce. Nevertheless, poverty is India’s 
real sore spot, real weakness. At this 
moment hundreds of-our people are being 
slair by famine right in our own country. 
Can we for one moment forget the terrible 
sufferings, 
these innocent victims? Indians have a 
duty to themselves, to their children, and 
to their nation. There is no law, it is 
a commonplace to remark, higher than. 
the law of self-preservation. Charity and 
good deeds should begin at home, though 
they need not and should not end there. 
Why then should any one prate about 
“long distance’ philanthropy is more 
than I can understand. It reminds me of 
the story of the sentimental American 
lady found wildly weeping because she had 
just heard how cruel they” were to cats 
in Persia in the thirteenth century! If the 
press reports can be relied upon, the people 
of Hindustan are expending a great deal 
morz emotion upon war-stricken Belgium 
thar famine-stricken India. How unnatur- 
al! Enlightened patriotism should open’ 
its heart and its purse to relieve the suffer- 
ings cf India first. When will it be time to 
be a crue Indian, to cherish our own blood, 
to settle our own dark problems of misery 
and wretchedness before tinkering with 
pretentious world problems in a distant 
foreign country ? . 

This frightful monotony of the horrors 
of sword and bayonet cannot go on for- 
ever. Some day it must come to an end. 
What will then the to-morrow of the com- 
mercial world be? The Russian Finance 
Minister, M. Barte, has remarked that the 
real war has not yet started. The war 
aga.mst Germany will only begin in earn- 
est wien peaceis signed. It will mean a 
hard 5usiness war, a fierce economic strug- 
gle, a ruthless commercial nationalism, a 
remorseless financial imperialism. in this 
back to back wide-reaching conflict for 
commerce there will be—to use the langu- 
age of war—‘offensive all along the front- 
jer ard no quarters given or asked.” The 


the awful death agonies of. 
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American and European ‘nations are 
already laying plans for gigantic inter- 
national commercial warfare. In the United 
States the subject is being studied and 
worked out with red-hot passionate inter-. 
est. They have already formed a mammoth 
organisation to finance and conduct large 
commercial and industrial enterprises in 
foreign: countries. This concern, which 
goes by the name of American Internation- 
al Corporation, is capitalised at Rs. 
150,000,000. The activities of this world- 
ambitious organization will mark the 
formal entrance of the United States as the® 
star player in the drama of world-wide 
commercial supremacy. 

Europe is just as wideawake as 
America. The most casual observers find 
that the continental powers in Europe are 
seriously considering the question of trade 
after the war. In ail probability there will 
be a central Zollverein with high protection, 
which will dominate the trade of Central 
Europe and the Near East. In Germany 
various societies have been organized to 
forward her commercial possibilities. 
The one which seems to be most flourish- 
ingis that which concerns China. Baron 
Mumm von Schwarzenstein, for a long 
time minister to China, founded in 1914a 
German-Chinese Society. Its purpose is to 


‘promotea better understanding between 


Germany and the Orient, especially to en- 
courage trade between China and 
ermany. Can any one doubt that 
Germany and Austria will take up in the 
near future the commercial contest with 
the tremendous energy, scientific skill, and 
thoroughness which has made Germany an 
unequalled example of efficiency ? 
England, too, is alive to the gravity of 
the situation. In. the very midst of this. 
terrible struggle, she is preparing for her 
future ; she is planning an aggressive com- 
mercial advance upon all markets, which 
do not, of course, exclude those of India. 
England is re-organising and re-construct- 
ing her economic organisation from an ag- 
gressive nationalistic point of view. Con- 
trary to impressions in this .country, 
England is not anywhere near prostration. 
Her basic financial and economic resourcts 
are immense. Sir George Parish in his 
recent statement on British financial and 
commercial condition reports thate Great 
Britain’s income has increased nine billion 
rupees since the beginning of the war, that 
it is now forty-five billions, and that ‘despite 
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the withdrawal of approximately four milli- 
on men into the army, “if allowance were 
made for the increase of the country’s gold 
stock, the nation would be found to have 
_yStucceeded in meeting virtually the whole 
“ofits expenditure out of itsincome without 
needing- to draw upon its accumulated 
capital worth mentioning.” , 
Stop fora moment and think also of 
Japan, which has gained in financial con- 
ditions since the commencement of the war, 
and will profit even more enormously from 
World commerce at the end of the war. She 


is Making money out of war, enlarging her _ 


navy, -and increasing her shipping line. 
Already -in Japan forty-three ships are 
being built—thirteen over 7,000 tons, three 
of 5,000, and'seventeen of 8,000. In addi- 
K tion to these, six new steamers, each of 
13,000 tons are to be constructed for 
American service. The Sun Rise Empire 


with the aid of a special tariff and. -a.- 


government merchant marineis doing its 
utmost to capture and hold the trade of 
the Orient. Just as Uncle Sam is exerting 
every nerve tv occupy a dominant position 
in the trade of South America, so Nippon 
is doing the same in regard to Asia. What 
is India going to do to save herself from 
Japan? 
From this Hindustan should “take note” 
—as the diplomats say—of how almost 
every cotintry is preparing for the fiercest 
trade rivalry. India must expect to be 
‘the subject of aggressive commercial inva- 
sion. Can India see this vivid danger 
which is looming straight up in front of 
-her eyes? -Can she afford to go into a 
future in which such great forces will be 
struggling without putting herself into a 
state of economic preparedness ? Does not 
she know from her past experiences that, 
as the Germans put it, if she does not 
become a hammer she will become an anvil 
for other nations ? Let India get ready for 
¢ the days immediately ahead of her when 
` peace has come back to earth and Europe 
‘resumes once more its task of commerce 
‘and industry. Thé’ upheaval of the 
European war has served to reveal to us 
the wide range of profitable industries 
which have become the monopoly of our 
foreign -competitors. We are confronted 
with an opportunity to enlarge our indus- 
trial undertakings and make ‘ourselves in- 
dependent of foreign markets. Now is the 
time to get back of the Swadeshi move- 
ment. Such an opportunity may never 
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come again. We should, therefore, idartify 
ourselves with world progressivism We 
should adopt every means to mobilize our 
economic resources on a basis of effic ency. 
Improvements in general arts, maarfac- 
tures, agriculture are no longer to be aeg- 
lected because they are new, untriec or 
foreign. Whatéver is most serviceable, 
most useful, for our purpose we must vel- 
come with both hands. No one car dc all 
these things for us. We have to do nost 
of them-for ourselves. It is our naticnal 
must.” l 

New channels should be create! for 
Indian trade, and new markets cong cred 
for Indian industry. So far the private 
enterprise of Indian merchants, considering 
everything, has done fairly well. Therc is, 
of course, room for them to do more. At 
present they will hardly be able to acom- 
plish a great deal unless their effort. are 
supported and seconded by the gcv rn. 
ment ina practical way. It can, for one 
thing, subsidize Indian steamshig lizes, 
just as the Japanese government has dcne. 
They will give Indian merchants quick nnd 
direct communication with the porzs of 
Africa, China, and Japan. 

The aftermath of the war may dring 
India rich harvest, if she knows how to 
defend her interests and advance -k2m 
skilfully. She cannot, howeves, hoic ier 
own in the mighty combat if she re:ains 
her present archaic commercial policy To 
this day, Lancashire mills are ‘being pro- 
tected by duties on Indian. goods. How 
long will India continue to become -he 
dumping grounds for foreign goods ? 

The country is in need of a tariff policy 
suited to its condition, whicl should be 
divorced from foreign interests. Even now 
commercial alliances of the most far-r: azh- 
ing consequences are in the making. WLat. 
is India-doing to obtain strategic posi icons 
in the world-wide warfare of trade ? The. 
first thing necessary for India is to formu.-, 
late national commercial legislatior, to 
build a scientific tariff system which will 
allow her to favor free trade when it oarht 
to be favored, and oppose it when it carht 


to be opposed. India, like Australasia and 


Canada, should have the right to determ ne 
her own fiscal policy. 
In France the colonial reformers 1éve 


-proposed that their great dependerc:es, 


Madagascar and Indo-China, should heve 
their own tariff systems with particu ar 
reference to their Own needs, and rct te 
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the avarice of French nationalistic traders. 
This liberal policy, which might have been 
enaczed into law ifit were not for the war, 
will doubtless have its earliest trial as soon 
as circumstances permit. Hereis a lesson 
that the rulers of India may well borrow 
from France. . ` oS 
_ Disregarding its own privations, its own 
heart-aches, the Indian nation is giving 
its whole energy to the war. India by 
offering the best ofits manhood and its 
wealth has established a legitimate 
claim to self-government within the 
empire. The prevailing impression in 
America is that England. is almost under a 
moral obligation to India to give her a 
programme of constitutionalism. India 


has earned her title to emancipation from. 


bureaucracy. Instead of concentration in 
a few hands, the government should be 
shared by a larger number of Indian people 
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who will thus have an opportunity to gain 
the experience and training necessary for 
self-government. The world to-day, points 
out the disinterested American, is advanc- 
ing toward democracy. ‚China has felt it, | 
and so have Turkey and Persia. And the~~ 
allies, it is understood, are fighting for it. 
When will come India’s turn ? 

After the war clouds clear off, the Indian 
people will have much work to do. They 
will be aided in this by their common 
foundation of national unity and self- 
affirmation. To be sure India, like America, 
possesses for its people a hundred strains? 
Nevertheless, India as well as America 
have a national unity in diversity. Con- 
scious of this new life, new energy, new 
national loyalty every Indian with intensi- 


fied patriotism should rise to the thought * 


of MOTHER INDIA, THE MIGHTY AND 


. THE INDIVISIBLE. 





_ LIFE ASSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT 


By G. S. MARATHEY, M.A., A. L A., ACTUARY. 


i S , 
SHALL now turn to the question of 
Insurance as an investment. Before 
croceeding, however, I must warn, the 
readers against Dividing Society or Provi- 
dent Business, which is sometimes wrongly 
calied Insurance. Provident Funds ‘are 
high'y unreliable things for investment, 
for the majority of the members of such 
funs shall not be able even to get back the 
premiums they have paid. These funds 
have no Actuarial Basis and their pros- 
perizy continues so long as the number of 
members is increasing. The more rapid 
* the increase, the larger the amount that 
can be paid in claims. As soon as the 
number of members diminishes the amount 
paid for a claim becomes smaller and 
smelter. The chief Actuary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr. Meikle, has clearly 
expressed his disapproval of such Funds, in 
the Actuarial Blue Book of 1914. | 
When considering Insurance as ‘invest. 
ment, there are two points of view, (1) 
Deata happening early and (2) Death hap- 
° periang late. Every individual has a different 
-penon according to his own circums- 


tances, about how much importance to 
attach to each of these points of view. 
Persons who are already financially well 
equipped, or those who are only tolerably 
well off but who havea highly hopeful 
temperament and expect to live very long, 
would not attach much importance to the 
first point of view, viz., early death; while 
persons who cannot save enough to moke 
adequate provision for their families, or 
those who are greatly impressed by ins- 
tances of young people being suddenly cut 
offin the prime of their life, would attach 
great importance to this- point, of view.-: 
To those who attach little importance to~” 
the benefits of Life Assurance in case of 
early death, the investment point of view 
initis not very tempting, except in the 
light of compulsory saving. For in the 
case of many persons, ifthe money paifl as 
premiums had not been utilized in that way, 
it would have been spent, partly at - 
least, in enjoyment oy decoration, and 
only a part, if at all, would have been 
invested for making provision for the 


‘future. Even to those people howtyer, who 
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ignore the benefits due to early death, it 
may be worth mentioning, that in a good 
company, all the money paid in premiums 
is in most cases received back, with a 


little simple interest, as will be seen from 


the Table given below. The majority of 


persons in this world however, who earn 
their livelihood and have other persons 
dependent upon them, are such, that in the 
case of their early death, their survivors or 
families would find Insurance money a 
great help and means of support; and in 
some cases, it would mean an escape from 
‘starvation or from degrading menial ser- 
vice or from‘servile dependence upon some 
unsympathetic relation or friend. 

Even in the case of those who have made 
some provision for their families: it may 
happen that their available funds may be 
locked up or unexpectedly spent in litiga- 
tion, protracted illness, or social and religi- 
ous festivities. It is desirable therefore, 
that even ordinarily well-to-do persons 
should get their lives insured. In the Wes- 
tern countries, the lives of great kings 
and of members of their families are insured 
for big amounts. 

To show the benefits of Life Insurance as 
an investment from all points of view I 
give below a table deduced from the Rates 
of the Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Company of Bombay. I have 
selected the rates of this Company because 
they are the highest amongall Indian 
Companies ; and also because this being a 
company of considerably long standing we 
can form an idea ofthe Rate of Bonus to 
be taken for calculation. At the time of its 
last valuation the compound Reversionary 
Bonus declared by this Company was at 
the rate of 15 per thousand per annum for 
Whole Life policies and 12 per thousand 
per annum for Endowment Assurance 
policies. To be on the safe side however, 
and to avoid the charge of expecting too 
much, I shall calculate on the assumption 
of a compound Reversionary Bonus at the 
rate of 12 per thousand per annum all 
through or, to state more accurately, at 
60 per thousand per quinquennium (Le. 
five years), i 

The period of Endowment Assurance in 
the Table is 20 years. For convenience of 
illustration, I have assumed that the 
annual premium being paid in all cases is 
100, the Sum Assured being proporti- 

onately increased. 

In tht Table is given the sum (including 
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Reversionary Bonus) that would be pay- 
able if death happens (1) immediately aft2r 
paying the First Premium, (2) at the exd 
of 5 years (3) of 10 years (4)-of 20 vears 
(this includes surviving twenty years .n 
the case of Endowment Assurance) (E) aad 
of 40 years. 

The Table also gives, for purposes of 
comparison, the total amount (wichoit 
interest) which has been paid in pren:iuris 
during the respective: periods, as well ıs 
the total amount if these payments ol pre- 
miums had been accumulated at one and a 
half p. c. compound interest. 


Method of | Entry Immediate Deathat Endof Endof “nd ‘ 


investment, age. Death, endof 19yrs. go years. 9 yt im 
5 years. 
Whole Life }20 3765 8991 4280 4753 300:: 
t30 2947 3121 3300 3720 469: 
Assurance 40 2180 2311 2449 2752 347 
Endowment ) 20 1925 2040 2163 2431 Disc3n- 
Assurance 30 1850 1947 2064 2319 vinu d 
20 years {40 1681 1782 1888 2122 uterd 
i of D. 
vear3. 
Amount } 
paid in Pre- 100 6500, 1000 2000 £00) 
minnis 
Amount of 
above at 
1 p.c. 100 528 1086 2347 5503 
p.a. com. 
Int. 


The premium being fixed, the higker : he 
entry age (at the time of taking out policy) 
the smaller the sum assurede (given in 
column one above). 

From the above table it would be s:en 
that only if a person of advanced age ta ies 
out a Whole Life policy and succeeds in 
living very long, there is a fear of the 
money paid in premiums not coming buck 
in full. (Such persons should go in for a 
Limited Payment Whole Life Polic~). In 
all other cases, the money is receivec buick 
with some interest even in the event ofa 
long life. In case of early death the 
amount received is ever so many tines 
greater than the money paid. If anv other 
Company charges smaller premiums and? 
gives larger bonus, the return would b2 in 
a still larger ratio. The rates of Eng ish 
Companies (for residents of England) are 
smaller than those of the Oriental, waile 
generally they give Bonus at nearly 15 per 
thousand per annum. The return th2re- 
fore is much greater in that country in 
similar cases. - 

CONCLUSION. 


Summarizing, we see that the advan- 
tages of Insurance are ; (1) Freedom A 
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anxiety about the state of the survivors 
in case of sudden death, (2) Large pecuniary 
rnin in case of premature death, (3) 
Compulsory saving of money which would 
otherwise have been squandered away, 
(4) Exemption from Incomé Tax on the 
amount paid as premiums. The disadvan- 
tages are :—(1) Locking up a large amount 
of capital, (2) Pecuniary loss if circums- 
tances make it impossible to continue pay- 


ing the premiums. (In such cases the policy 


cun be mortgaged and the loss can be 
avoided), (8) Loss of interest in case of long 
lire. 

it can be seen on consideration that the 
advantages far more than counterbalance 
the disadvantages: 

There is one more consideration which 
some people may think worth being inclu- 
ded in the advantages, viz., the Element of 
Charity in Life Assurance. This can be set 
of against disadvantage No. 3, for it arises 
oniyin the case of those who live long. 
From the explanations which I have pre- 
viously given, it would have been event 
that the pecuniary benefits obtained by the 
survivors of those who die early, are offered 
at zhe cost of those who live long. These 
pecuniary benefits; in most cases, go to 
those who are really needy, and they come 
tothem asa boon and a blessing. Since 
these benefits, however, really come out of 
the paymerfts made by those who live long, 
the latter are certainly entitled to the 
‘Puayam’ or merit, and the blessihgs of 
the beneficiaries would fall on the heads of 
those among the long-lived policy-holders 
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who do not grudge the loss of interest, and 
are thankful to God for giving them long 
life and easy circumstances. . 


A very great objection to Insurance > 


comes from Orthodox Ladies. Such a Lady 


thinks that if her husband gets insured, a- 


wish might arisein her mind, owing to 
some hidden weakness, that the husband 
should die; or atleast sheis afraid that 
others might stispect her of harbouring 
such a wish. She would find, however, on 
her husband actually taking out a policy, 
that Ler fears were absolutely groundless, 
while on the other hand she would come te 
love her husband the more for looking to 
her welfare. Really speaking it is the dyty 
of a devoted wife to keep the mind of her 
husband free from anxiety, and if there are 
children, she would be doing a great injus- 
tice to these children, if she objects to her 
husband's getting his life insured. 

I snall finish by giving one or two 
quotations. 

Prozessor De Morgan, the Great Mathe- 
matician, says :—‘There is nothing in the 
commercial world which approaches, even 
remotely, the security of a well-established 
Life-Offce.” 


Samuel Smiles, the celebrated moralist 
writer, says :—‘‘To bring a family into the 
world, .....and then to leave the family to 
the alms of relatives, or to the charity of 
the public, is nothing short of crime done 
agains: society as well as against the 
unfortunate individuals who are the 
immed:ate sufferers,” 








THE TRUE FISCAL POLICY FOR INDIA 


I. - 
MONG the many interestingand widely- 
A significant phenomena which have 
followed in the train of the present 
war, ew are more remarkable than, and 
few so utterly beneficent as, the great and 
steacy impetus that it has given to the 
varicus countries to become as far as pos- 
sible industrially autonomous and self- 
conteined. The German and Austrian 
factories and warehouses have for a long 
J sast been supplying most of the cheap- 


er manufactured commodities, and since + 


the outbreak of the war there has been 
practicaily a complete stoppage of all kinds 
of imports from the enemy states. The 
various countries have accordingly been 
thrown on their own resources and each 
nation has tried its best todevise ways and 
means as to how it could in the easiest and 
in the most profitable manner to itgelf cope 
with the situation. The*industrial possibi- 


‘lities of each nation have been taken stock 


of, the amount of wat material available 


-Jd 
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ascertained, and the means to convert the 
raw into finished products adopted; the 
capitalists have pressed, upon the Govern- 
ment for co-operation and intervention in 
x she popular behalf, and in a measure, this 
stoppage of imports from ‘the Central 
States of Europe has acted as an eye-opener 
to the industrial potentialities of the sevéral 
countries. 

Perhaps no other country has with such 
agility and with such apt steadiness taken 
“the time by the forelock” as Japan has 
done, and now is the time and opportunity 
or India also. Andif she misses it, perhaps 
there may not occur the like chance for a 
long time to come. She has slept long 
enough, and her arts and industries have 
lain dormant for generations and genera- 


“tions ; and yet nothing in a tangible and. 


useful way, nothing of any practical and 
substantial value has so far been done 
either by the people themselves or by the 
Government. Truly the Government have 
started the Industries Commission and we 
are very grateful to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for this great sympathy towards us, 
- but its report will come up a year hence: 
and a year will make it “too, too late” for 
India. She may be left ‘behind, if she but 
lags a month, a day, and she may be shut 


. to all future chance of industrial regenera- , 


tion. 
II 


What indeed could the, Indian Govers- 
mentdo? The Government here can and 
ought to do for Indian trade what the 
Constitution did for the United States in 
1789, what the French Republic did for 
France in the early nineteenth century, 
what the German Government freeing itself 
from centuries of disunion and dependence 
did for the several states composing the 
new United Gerniany,—what, ina word, a 
host of other Governments, Servia, 

Rumania, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Russia, have done for the respective 
countries. Our Government must grant 
us Protection, Protection in a comprehen- 
Sive Sense, and support the Home indus- 
tries through an active initiative in their 
struggles against the withering foreign 
competition, Thereis no use postponing 
the consideration of fiscal questions toa 
post-waf period. ‘bhis plea for Protection 
has again and again been raised by Indian 
politicians, economists, and statisticians 
‘and has again and again been poohpoohed 
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by the Anglo-Indian “friends of India.” 
And the Government have always shzl7ed 
or shirked the question. Many of <kese 
“friends,” who have at heart not Ind.an 
but British or Anglo-Indian enterprise, hive 
missed no opportunity when they coald 
cry down this unanimous wish o° che 
country to have protection for their indus- 
tries as the view of “superficial economic 
students” and they carried on a virtl:nt 
propaganda for free trade as if that nist 
be the universal trade policy. And, taere- 
fore, it is necessary no less than timely 
that we should discuss the subject in a.l its 
aspects much mooted as it already is, 


I 


In advocating protection, we may up- 
pear to be a bit antedated in our no icns 
of economics, but there is this to be stric-ly 
understood, that the ¢onditions of trede 
in India are entirely different from thcse of 
the United Kingdom. If England thrives _ 
and prospers with a Free Trade pclicy, 
surely it is no argument, much less a bird- 
ing that India too can and must flour sh 
only under free trade. In fact there ure 
circumstances where a protection is rot 
only justified but absolutely imperative, 
Sidgwick, an advocate of Free Trade aegu. 
iesed that, “protection in certaig cases and 
within certain limits would probably be 
advantageous to the protecting coun-ry 


‘and even perhaps to the world if ony it 


could be strictly confined to these cases and 
kept within these limits.” Even Adem 
Smith concedes that ‘That this monozcly 
of the home-market frequently gives great 
encouragement to that particular spec:es 
of industry which enjoysit and frequen ly 
turns towards that employmenta grea‘er 
share of both the labour and stock of the 
society than would otherwise have gore to 
it, cannot be doubted.” Marshall zceg 
further and while feeling the necessiry of ° 
protection to immature industries aad° 
deeming it ‘‘a very great national good.’’ne 
warns the nations with immature indi s- 
tries against adopting ‘“‘England’s system 
pure and simple.’ A protective duty is: s- 
sential “when a nascent industry needs 
help and ne other help is possible.” Truly 
India is a country with immature indus- 
tries and to her absolutely no other slp 
than what could, be guaranteed thrcugh 
an active and comprehensive protection is 
possible, | 


` 
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IV 
_ Infact it is certain that the peculiar. 
circumstance of India require that such a 
restraint upon importation, as Adam 
Smita would call it, should be levied and 
without delay aud without any kind of 
scruple that it is not so levied in the United 
Kingdom. India requires her own trade 
policy because her own trade, economic 
and social conditions are very peculiar. 
We =ave yet to train our workmen, and 
the civisg of industrial education to illiter- 
ate izbourers-is neither easy nor immedi- 
ately profitable. Industrious habits, ap- 
plication aud business ways of punctuality 
and regularity—these qualities have yet to 
be well developed in them, - before they can 
hold their own against their western com- 
peers. We have to import machinery of all 
kinds and get versed in their mechanical 
details. We have to improve still our means 
ofinterchange and our notions of credit, 
marxetting etc., as at present they are 
but tazy and vague. Added to these, there 
is the general ‘non-commercial temper’’ of 


the Indian who rather than start any un- 


‘tried experiment will allow his money to 
rust unused. Initiative is yet wanting and 
bolcaess of speculation is not to be looked 
for. Indian capital is shrinking, reticent, 
Against such heavy handicaps, we have 
already toeontend, and these _are serious 
enouzh. But when the fierce competition 
of Germany and Austria, of United States, 


Japan and Lancashire also comes into ` 


play. we are helpless like the veriest 
children. These extraordinary conditions 
necessitate the adoption, with regard to 
Incia, ofa policy that is not merely cut- 
and-dry but one that will suit all her cir- 
cumstances and help her out of her disad- 
vantages most easily. Evidence from em- 
pirical conditions as also from the litera- 
ture bearing thereon strongly points to the 
har:mfulness of a policy of free-trade in 
Inc:a, whateverit may be in the United 
Kingdom and however beneficent its effects 
might have been there. 

In fact even in England ithas repeatedly 
been discussed whether it is possible to 
cornue her free-trade principles and 
whether, if so possible, it is advisable to 
do so. Since 1902, when among ‘the budget 
expedients for broadening the basis of taxa. 
tian and raising money to meet the Boer 
War deficits, Sir Michael Hicksbeach im- 
posed a regulation duty of ish. on corn, 
tht tariff movement has been having an 
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increasingly larger number Of supporters 
and followers among the Englishmen. Mr. 
Chamberlain has drafted his scheme of 
tarift-duties and among the modern econo- 
mists as opposed to the more conservative 


ones who adopt the following of Adam* : 


Smith and Mill, there is a small school of 
theorists like Professor Cunningham and 
Ashley who are in favour of tariff. The 
present war has added to this body a 
larger number of tariff advocates. 

Even in the very heyday of free-trade 
advocacy, in Lancashire itself, usually còu- 
sidered the stronghold of free-trade doc-* 
trinists, free-trade in an absolutely pure 
form never flourished. The countervailing 
duties on Indian cotton are by no 
means consistent with free-trade, pure aud 
simple. Indeed unalloyed free trade is a 
myth and fiction. 

All progressive countries save the United 
Kingdom have adopted protectionist 


policy and have thriven under it. The. 


history of protection in America is an en- 
couraging record. Begun in 1789 with the 
adoption of the constitution, it has become 
more and more popular, as also more and 
more beneficent. The struggle between 
France and England in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, and the participa- 
tion therein of the United States of America 
herself in the second decade necessitated a 
protective policy that will also be a 
revenue policy ; and this confirmed for ever 
and irrevocably, the protective system 
adopted a quarter century prior to it. In 
Germany also, the history of the tariff. 
policy is one of great and greater useful- 
ness. The introduction of absolute free 
trade among the various states by the es- 
tablishment of the North German Confed- 
eration and the new German Empire gave 
to the new Germany a political status and 
independence which, in its’ turn, set up a 
craving for industrial independence and 
herein was the origin of her protectionist- 
policy. In both countries, in the United 
States asin Germany, this policy has been 
responsible for a deepening and strength- 


\e/ 


ening of the national unity, for the thriv- - 


ing into full life and health of nascent in. 
dustries, and for revenue to the coffer of 
the state. And,ina word, as List says, 
“protection has been a means of educating 
the nation, of advancing it frome lower. 
to a higher status.” 


Ofcourse we are not in favour of the ` 


extreme types of protection as ‘of Carey 


æ 
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and Patten ; we are indeed aware that in 
the United States as in Germany modera- 
tion has again and again been setat naught 
and an extravagant form of protection has 
got in vogue. But we also believe that no 

xtreme type of protectionist’ system can 
hold its own for long, and it would natur- 
ally and as by a nemesis work its owa 
abolition. We have simply to tura to 
America and note how the reaction against 
the heavy duties automatically set in 1830- 
1833; and with Hamilton we may say 
that protection is needed for a limited time 


“and that soon as it has served the purpose 


for which it was inaugurated, it will of it- 
self slide into the background. 


V 


The following are some among the 
many arguments in favour of a decisive 
policy of protection for India : 

1. The champions of free-trade policy, be- 
sides being culpable of a neglect of the 
literature which is insistentin a no less 
convincing manner on the merits of the 
other side, base their arguments on gener- 
alisations that are true only of the special 
conditions of particular countries. And to 
them the answer may be given that of 
all sciences economics least admits of vague 
and facile generalisations. 


2. The conditions of India are unique. 


and call fora unique policy. 

3. England herself has never consistent- 
ly followed a doctrine of free trade in an 
absolutely free form. 

4, Tariff advocates have been rising up 
in great and greater numbers and the war 
has effected a considerable increase to this 
body. 

5, Most progressive countries have 
adopted a protectionist doctrine and none 
can say that they have not thriven well. 

6. Protection has been in many in- 
stances responsible for a healthier national 
tone and for awakening in the country a 
deeper patriotism and individuality. 

7. It seems fair to assert that free trade 
pure and simple is as much a fiction and 
impossibility as protection in an extra- 


- vagant form. 


VI 


Now that the plea fór protection has 
been established what is exactly the kind 
of protection that will do for India, and 
will be best for her trade interests? Pro- 
tection fundamentally implies ‘“‘discrimin- 


on 





ating duties upon manufactured com no- 
dities imported from foreign couztzi:s.” 
But it is more comprehensive than tals, 
and includes not only discriminating ta ~ifls 
but also a number of other aspects vvLich 
are inseperably connected with the farda- 
mental one. Itincludes, for exampie, the 
system of bounties and stipends; tornage 
duties; and it is thus snmmarisel by 
Alexander Hamilton in his epoch-maLing 
work’; protection to the industries cin be 
granted in any one or all of the folic wing 
ways :—(1) Protective duties or dut e on 
foreign articles which are the rivals cf the 
domestic ones to be encouraged. (2) 
Bounties and premiums and subsid.es. (3) 
Prohibition of the export of raw mat rials. 
(4) Exemption of the materials maattfac- 
tured from duty. (5) The encouragement 
of cew inventions and discoveries at home 
and the introduction of those that lave 
been made in other,countries. (3) And 
the facilitating of the pecuniary remit- 
tances from place to place. And Indian 
trade stands in need ofa state suppor: in 
all these ways and surely a direc: and 
almost immediate eftect might be precicted. 
But it seems to us that the kind of gre tec- 
tion that the Indian Government can give 


_to industries lies at present not so much 


in the way of tariff duties on impozted 
articles as in the way of imparting correct 
and useful information on industria! <cpics 
and affording every facility and encourage- 
ment for the launching forth of suitable 
industries. Indeed, itis no use mere y im- 
posing a tax if there be no home indts-ries 
‘at all and if our dependence on foreign in- 
dustries is absolute. There is cerzany a 
large modicum of truth in Sir Lemas 
Holland’s dictum that there must b2 some- 
thing to protect before protectiox d:ities 
may be levied. The state must, if neces- 
sary, grant subsidies and premiums te the 
infant industry; it must patronise the 
home manufacture even at what =mnizut be 
mistaken for a monopoly; it must ix lp the 
getting together of skilled workmz2: ; it 
must when means of communicaticn are 
not good improve them; where :n-e: ven- 
tion is necessary with foreign couztri s in 
the interests of home industries, -it <ust 
intervene ;it must also forbid the 22 port 
of raw materials that could be «acztised, 
and withhold any kind of taxaticn oa the 
home industrial products. All these con- 
ditions are necessary for the startnz up 
of an industry under happy auspices. ind 


. 
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to the new started industry, the Govern- 
ment may give further strength and 
stability by minimising the rivalry from 
foreign markets. Tariff duties have thus 
a secondary but none the less an import- 
ant significance. But it must never be 
forgotten that the kind of protection that 
is most needed for Indian trade interests is 
the affordiag of every encouragement for 
generel information on ‘commerce and in- 
dustry and a willing and sympathetic 
interes: in the starting of new industries 
based upon a thorough knowledge of local 
conditions. 

‘Tke industrial possibilities of our 
country are indeed very large. We are 
most rich in the production of raw materi-t 
als. Capital is not scarce though shy. 
Our labourers are not unintelligent though 
conservative. What we require is the tap- 
ping of our resources in the right manner. 
Private bodies unaided by the Government 
cannot accomplish it. An Industries Com-. 
mission inaugurated by the Government 
goes a long way to help it but the elabor: 
ate nrachinery of such a Commission takes 
a long time and owing toa large portion 
of them being foreigners our conditions 
may not be thoroughly understood. But 
it is no less true that it is a step in the 


right direction and if the inquiries of the ` 


Commission result in a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the different industrial projects that 
could be set afloat and if, as the result 
thereof, suck industrial concerns are found- 


ed witi private capital and under Govern- 
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ment support and protection, its labours 
would not have been in vain, and the pri- 


. mary protective duty of the Government 


discharged. We have now but few indus- 
tries worth the mention and these require 


.to be protected by tariff against foreign’ 


competition ; but what we require more is 
an ever-increasing establishment of really 
eficient and useful industrial projects 
whichin their turn“’must be stabilised 
through protective duties against fierce 
competition. : 
But the present war conditions define in 
a measure the kind of policy that the 
Government must adopt. So far many 
home enterprises have been started but 
owing to the untaxed dumping of foreign 
goods they have all along been nipped in 
the bud. And so Indian capital will not 
be forthcoming unless and until the 
Government give an authoritative pledge 
that after the war measures will be taken 
toensure that the home enterprises will 
not be crushed to death by the severe 
foreign competition, The war conditions 
act as a kind of protection to such indus- , 
tries as may be started and.the Govern- 
ment must guarantee the continuance of 


‘some other kind of protection when the 
' war is over. This point has been empha- 


sised by Sir Roper Lethbridge in his article 
“Indian Industry and Commerce; the les- 


sons of the war,” which he contributes to 


a recent issue of the Asiatic Review. 
C, S. RANGASWAMI. 





EDWARD CARPENTER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


- INTERESTING INDIAN REFERENCES. 


By James H. COUSINS. 


HERE is no suspicion that Edward 
Carpenter’s recording of his life* is 

_ . dite to any sense of having carried to 
a successful stage the Longfellow process of 
making his life sublime. It is indeed, his 


* “My Days and Dreams, Being autobiographic- 
al notes,” by Edward Carpenter: London, George 


Allen & Unwin Ltd.s; 340 pp. with portrait and - 


bibliogrzphy : 7s. 6d. in Great Britain. 
+ 


doctrine that any attempt to manufacture 
sublimity would most likely achieve ridi- 
culousness, certainly precocious self-right- 
eousness. Hence his record is not that' of 
effort towards personal sublimation of 
malice aforethought, but simply of a life 
lived. . Ta 
There are, to be sure, some persons who 
are of opinion that Mr. Carpenter himself 
did fot quite escape the ridiculotis in his 
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EDWARD CARPENTER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 


efforts to avoid the sublimities of mid- 
Victorian hfe ina purse-proud and caste- 
ridden English town; for what (in their 
view) could be more ridiculous than a 
oung man of high intellectual attainment 
Fa fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge), of 
respectable parentage (his father was “‘in- 
dependent” that is, free from the ‘“indigni- 
ty” of having to work), of good prospect 
(he made £600 a year from his Collegiate 
work), throwing away his income because 
of mere spiritual doubts, becoming a “pal” 
of the “lower classes” (i.e. the workers), 
eand taking to the wearing (and, horrible ! 
the manufacture) of sandals, and to vege- 
tarianism ! 

In this, as in everything else, the evalu- 
ation of details of action depends on the 
ideal standard that one applies to life ; and 
the fact is that the : 
great majority of hu- 
manity have no general 
principles to give coher- 
ency,and purpose to the 
particulars of life. They 
are few indeed who are 
capable of seeing 
through the eyes of 
another: even Mr. 
Carpenter himself is 
not quite free from the 
limitations of personal 
prejudice, as shown in 
his inability to sur- 
mount the personalities 
-of the late Anna Kings- 





Edward Carpenter, aged 70, in his garden, 
with Princess Bariatinsky, the 
Russian actress, who calls Carpenter 
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“pose” ofthe one(though it fails to okserve 
his own pose of “simplicity” that bezrays 
him into referring to the writing of Gecrge 
Meredith as “literary gymnastics”), and 
the “common juggleries” of the other—the 
latter a particularly unworthy lapse cn the 
part ofa seeker for truth into thoug tess 
acceptance of an exploded falsehood. We 
see Mr. Carpenters boundary line in the 
mental realm, not at the low level cf un- 
illuminated rationalism, or at the altitude of 
illuminated philosophy ; but between tLem 
in the march-lands where the struggle foz 
human freedom is directed against fulse 
thought and custom and in its loosen-nZ of 
mental and emotional fibres permits the 
entrance of some gleams from the buddhi: 
realm of unity. 
Itis this definition of Mr. Carpenter's 
area of life that g ves 
to all his writings, but 
particularly to 21s 
prose, a sense of 
balance, an almo: t tod 
scrupulous dread oi go- 
ing toextremes. Even 
his one dogmé on 
which he lets himse-t 
go, hissocial anarckism 
(not, of course. the 
anarchism of -2xplo- 
sives, but the stat- of 
pure persenal freec om 
culminating in ~clun- 
tary union) bezcmes 
almost a quite normal 


famous 


> 2 ‘the English Tolstoy? They were fect for thouzh-. 
ford and Edward Mait- brought together by the writer of T PaP A 
ee Re to Meee ar this review. A tte. wok Re 
spiritual significance o : eae 7 e a 
their joint work as recoverers of the lost as we now see, m his ri oo Deere 
Christian gnosis, and as ‘shown in his peramental, and reduces the inc:dents 


naive summing up of the moaumental 
“Secret Doctrine” of Madame Blavatsky 
as “general rot. and confusion beyond des- 
cription.” 

We must, however, forgive Mr. 
Carpenter this defect. Did not Wordsworth 
despise Shelley, and Shelley setByron above 
himself? The service which Mr. Carpenter, 
in his frank disclosure of an entirely falla- 
cious evaluation of the work of the persons 
referred to, does for those who would real- 
ise the full meaning of his life, is in uncon- 
sciously setting a boundary to his own 
genius, The pre-eminently spiritual signi- 
ficance of the two’ seeresses’ and prophet- 
esses’ missions eludes him: itis above his 
head. Hiseye caught what he calls the 


of a long career from the level of drama to 
that of narrative. The glimpse, fcr ex- 
ample, of the psychic realm, whick Mr. 
Carpenter has enjoyed, would have g ven 
a more exaggerated nature material fcr 
much writing. His decision to renounce 
his academic career, which psomisec. um 
position and wealth, but at the expense cf 
sincerity and honesty in thought, carx to 
him in a Paris train as a direct voice f-om 
the inner worlds. When at last he settled 
downto the “simplification of life,” in a 
country village.outsideShefield, and kad ex- 
changed the company of Augustine Eirrell, 
Henry Fawcett, George Darwin, and ozher 
co-fellows of Cambridge,for the hearty good- 
fellowship of artisans and farmers, k2 was 
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“haunted by an image, a vision within me, of 
something like the bulb and bud, with long green 
blades, of a huge hyacinth just appearing above the 
grourd. I knew that it represented vigour and 
abonnding life. But now Iseem to see that, in the 
strange emblematic way in which the Soul sometimes 
speaks, this image may have been a sign of the fac 
that my life had really at least taken root.” i 


These ‘“supernormal” experiences, the 


hearing of voices and-the seeing of visions,- 


take their place quite naturally in the 
. orderly evolution of Mr. Carpenter’s geni- 

us, with littl or no emphasis, but with 
the impartation ofsome slight and. conti- 
‘nuing tint to the atmosphere of his: life. 
In others they would have given a start 
to self-development along special lines: in 
Mr. Carpenter’s- case they beckoned him 
towards a truth that he has not reached 
in its fulness in this life, taking him to 
India en route. 

Tadia, indeed, has had a quite large 
share in the life of Edward Carpenter.’ 
Clase readers of his personal revelation in 
“Towards Democracy” have noticed its 
poirts of mental affinity with the ‘‘Bhaga- 
vat Gita,” Now we learn from the auto-. 
biographical notes that the ‘Gita’ was one 
of two events that united to bring into 
‘being one of the greatest modern influences 
in English literature :. the other event was 


the death of his mother. Of the latter he 
says :— 
ra we were bound by a strong invisible tie. For 


months, even years, after her death, I seemed to- teel 
her, eyen see her, close to me—always figuring asa 
semi-luminous presence, very real, but taint in outline, 
larger than mortal Her death at this moment 
“exercised perhaps a great etherealising influence on 
my niid, exhaling the great mass of feelings, intui- 
tions, conceptions, and views of life and the world 
which had formed within me, into another sphere.” | 


Then came his illumination : 


“The ‘Bhagavat Gita’ about the same time falling 
into my hands gave mea keynote. And all at once 
I found myselfiu touch with a mood of exaltation 
and inspiration—a kind of super-consciousness—which - 
passed all that I had experienced before, aud which 
Immediately harmonised ali those other feelings, giv- 
mg to them their place, their meaning, and their. out- 
let in expression. And so it was that ‘Towards 
Democracy’ came to birth.” 


He. had received the “Gita” from his 
“almost life-long friend Arunachalam,” . 
whort he first came in contact with when 
the latter was an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, and who became finally a 
member of the Ceylon Legislative Council. 
In 1890, on the invitation of Mr. 
Arunachalam, Mr. Carpenter paid the visit 
to feylon and India which he has recorded 
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in his fascinating book “Ad&m’s Peak to 
Elephanta.”’ “This visit to the East in 
sonie sense completed the circle of my ex- 
periėnces,” hesays. It brought him into 
living contact with Eastern thought =f 
experience through a Gnani Yogi, and, aS 
he putsit, “concatenated” his work—and 
to some extent, the work of that extreme 
Westerner, Walt Whitman—with the East- 
ern tradition. 


It was probably the Celtic element in . 


Mr. Carpenter's ancestry that drove him 
along the line of greatest affinity towards 
his eastern spiritual kindred. He confesse 
to a want of at-home feeling in England 
that sent him abroad at intervals. The 
blood of the Cornish Celt demanded free- 
dom ‘and adventure: the blood of the 
Scottish puritan (also Celtic) gave him the 
Psyche-touch, but put upon him also a 
large measure of northern caution and 
restraint. Between the undulations of the 
English midlands and the Himalayas’ his 
life pushes up a series of “stepping-stones”’ 
like peaks of a submerged range that in the 
depths are one. : 

On August 29, 1914, Mr. Carpenter’s 
seventieth birthday was taken as an op- 
portunity by a number of friends, including 
many of the foremost literary men and 
women in the British Isles, to express their 
appreciation of his work in an address. 
His reply was a masterly summary of his 
age, and of his own life from its beginning 
“in the middle of that strange period of 
human evolution the Victorian Age, which 
in some respect, one now thinks, marked 
the lowest ebb in modern civilised society,” 
to its penultimate in that era of to-day 
when “insane commercial atid capitalistic 
rivalry, the piling up of power in.the hands 
of mere speculators and financiers, and the’ 
actual trading for, dividends in the engines 
of death......... have now for years been lead- 
ing up to this war.” But his thought does 
notend with the war. In view of certain 
movements which he notes, “it is 1mposs- 
ible,” he says, “not to hope for a great 
move forward among the Western States 
of Europe towards the consolidation of 
their respected democracies, and the estab- 
lishment of a great Federation on a Labour 
basis among them.” 

Such is Mr. Carpenter’s fine spirit of. 
optimism at seventy in the mids{ of the 
world’s black night. I ‘found -it when I 
discussed many problems with him at his 
home in the Yorkshire dales after the out- 
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break of the war, when he was anxious to 
find a place where he could sweep the floors 
of a hospital for the wounded, if no more 
expert work could be found for one of his 
gee. To him no office that was necessary 
as. “menial.” In all his reformative 

thought, however, there is no trace of sen- 
timentality. He is no busybody rushing 
round*to save other people’s souls. He 
demands his own salvation and freedom, 
and he demands the same for all. ‘Cons- 
tructive expression of oneself,” he writes in 
ht aed ‘How the World Looks at 

eventy, “is one of the greatest joys, and 
one of the greatest needs of life,.....near the 
surface the self is very definite and construc- 
tivein this and that direction,....... at the 
eéntre, it is neither this nor that, because it 
*is All.”’ 

‘It is typical of Edward Carpenter’s life 
that the enunciation of this climacteric 
truth comes near the end. Some glimpse 
of it was a force in the shaping of his life ; 
the realisation of it now makes him declare 
bravely : “Youth is full of acknowledged 
adventure......... but youth does not know 
how absorbing may be the great ad- 
venture of Death.” Heis as fearless of it 
as of Life, for in truth he knows only of 
Life. “What is the good of working fora 


state of things which will certainly not 
come in my lifetime ?”’ he asks, “what is 
the impelling force which causes me so to 
work when it would be so much easier net 
to work, and merely to let things slide ™ 
And thus he answers his question of ques- 
tions : 

“Ifas one must suppose it is something orgali 
in Nature it must be that I ‘myself’? will be 
l, the superficial one, am working now for the oth 
‘I,’ the deeper one—who is also really present ewen 
at this moment (although he lies low and says no- 


thing about it), t 
the fruits which he is now preparing. I find at 


age of seventy that I am getting nearer to tha pl 
in the centre where nothing exists and yet all ‘im 
y 


—and that I suppose is satisfactory. A very 
round of life contents me. As long as I can Baye a 
friend (or friends) and my little corner of nature, and 
my little pastime of constructive work. I eally de 
not know what to wish for more,’’— | nie ip 
and then the great heart of the man cheer 
fully contradicts the “superficial P’ that 
knows not what to wish for more than its 
own contentment, by throwing into par- 
entheses the one wish which has mspined 
the work of his life—and surely every 
one ought to be able to commanc these, 
—an interrogation involving the whole 
matter of social reconstruction te which 
his life and labours have'so nobly contri- 
buted. 
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remarkable institution, which owes its 

A origin from the recent developments 
` in health conservation, and is at 
present the only one of its kind in the 
world, is conducted for the children of the 
city of Boston, United States of America. 
& The slogan of this institution is “‘Clean- 
Teeth—Good Health:” ‘The laity has now 
been taught the necessity of pure drinking 
water, vaccination, sanitary sewerage, 
swatting the fly, and other modern ad- 
vanges in health conservation; this insti- 
tution is taking the next great step. The 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 
was founded by John Hamilton and 
Thomas Alexander Forsyth in 1914. The 
total endowment of the Forsyth Dental 
mary, for Children is $4,000,000 (about 
12,000,000 Rupees) and is really one of the 


most remarkable philanthropies ever ¢s- 
tablished in any city in the world. p 
The objects of this new institution is adt 
only to repair and extract carious teeth 
but also to correct oral deformities and the 
treatment of adenoids aud tonsils. It was 
recognised that the prevention o: disease 
was equally, if not more, importaat than 
its treatment, and hence another ebject af 
the institution is to educate parents, t 
ers, nurses and children in the hygienic 
value of healthy mouths and sound teeth, 
and to furnish instruction as to the best 


and who in due time will consume — 


methods of securing the same. Conducted © 


according to the plan indicated above, the 
institution is of inestimable hygienic value 


to the rising generation of children ef . 
Boston and its vicinity ; it instructs them — 


not only in oral hygiene but in general 
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hygiene as well; and hence it improves 
their nutrition and consequently their 
physical and mental growth ; and last but 
not least it lessens their ability to contract 
contagious and other diseases and places 
them in a better position to resist the 
Same when contracted, 


s ‘wad 





In order to understand filly the work- 
ings of the Infirmary let us trace the steps 
of a child patient. Generally he is accom- 
panied by the school nurse or. sometimes 
the parent, and enters the build ng through 

e 


tthe doors of the children’s entrance. 
“leaves his overcoat or umbrella at the eoat 





THE SUPPLY Room : where extra 


Beer i and emergency instruments and 
The Waiting Room : the walls are tiled with child pictures and an A 


aquarium in the center, this room drives away every 


notion of an ordeal beyond. 





The Appointment Desk : the clerk 
gives a clinical chart to each child 
and is sent to a certain doctor in 
the big operating clinic and after 
return from the operation gets an 





medicines are kept ready 
for instant use, 


appeiatment card to return at the The Extracting Room : painless extractions are the rule, using 


time and date specified, 


either local or general anesthesia. ° 


A’ UNIQUE INSTITUTION ii 





‘A closer view of one doctor, 
showing the up-to-date equipment : 
fountain cuspidor, compressed air, 
electric engine, electric operating 
light and all knowu modern con- 
veniences, 


ed GOE TOE on 


THE STERILIZING Room: all the instruments in this mammoth cage, 
can be sterilized in the sterilizing oven at one time. 


room, receiving a check for_the same which 
is placed about the neck for safe keeping. 
These checks being numbered in rotation, 
also serve to indicate the order of arrival. 
Then he goes to the waiting room, where 
atthe registration desk the new patient 
answers the questions prescribed. In the 
reception room are story books, games, an 
aquarium filled wifh many kinds of. fish, 
child pictures done in tile around the wall, 
and the effect of this roomis to distract the 








The Registration Desk : the new child patients answering the pres- 
cribed questions, before being admitted for treatment, 





- 


2 
Child using the rinsing bow!s 
after extraction. 


mind of the patient from the ordeal m store 
for him in the rooms above. Here it should 
be mentioned that before a child cam be 
admitted to the clinics, he should present 
an application card properly filled out by 
the parent or guardian and should also 
satisfy that he is under sixteen years of age 
and comes from a family financially unable 
to obtain the services of a private dentist, 
‘From the reception room the child goes to 
the appointment clerk, where ihe is handed 
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a clinical chart and deposits five cents would not be amiss, The operating 
(about 2as. 6pies), which is the fee charged chairs are all fitted with electric engines, 
for.a visit and treatment in any ofthe fountain cuspidors and all modern im- 
departments. Now he goes to a certain provements. Inthe surgical departments 
doctor in the big operating clinic or to the all modern appliances are at and and 
extracting department, or to the X-Kay everything is up-to-date. Each operat 
room, or to the nose and throat depart- gets a fresh sterilized set of instruments ia 
ment as may be necessary, After treat- each patient. After one set is used itis 
ment, he gets a new appointment card, placed in a tray and sent to the sterilizing 
gets his clothing at the checking room and room, There a mammoth cage moves on 
departs to come again, at the time and an overhead trolley from the door of the 
date specified in his new oppointment card. elevator to the sterilizing oven, large 
inthis manner about 400 e 

patients are taken care of 7 
daily. During the year 1915, 
19,930 patients were taken 
care of. At the present time 
there are 64. operating chairs 
amd there is a permanent 
staff of about 30 operators 
amd a visiting staff about 
140. During the year 1915, 
the total number of opera- , 
tions came up to 128,404. 
In the Extracting clinic the 
number of patients were 
7152 ; and 16,074 teeth were 
extracted. There were 586 
lectures to children at which 
7701 children attended. These 
figures will give one an idea 











of the magnitude of the work 7 = ——E_ — 
a ; d Hat th : One of the floor boys, who gives a tresh tray of instruments for each 
word about € equip- patient, as soon as the doctor presses a button. which throws à 


ment of this institution his chair number on a big electric sereen, 


enough to sterilize all of the 
sets used in an entire day 
from all the chairs at one 
time. The instruments in 
the surgical departments are 
sterilized in the sterilizers in 
the particulr departments, 
Some very interesting re- 
search work is being carried 
on in the Research Labora- 
tory of this institution, in 4 
connection with a number of 
idiotic children. The work is 
still proceeding and undoubt- 
edly some very interesting 
developments are expected. 
These only go to shew of 
what immense benefit can 
such an institution as the 
Forsyth Dental Ifirmary 
for Children be to humanity. 
The purpose of thjs article 





A view of some doctors in the operating clinic. 
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The clinical chart as used in the Infirmary. All operations are carefully recorded 
on the back of the chart. 





mi Tue Research Laboratory, wher: new investigations 
g SSF. are always being carried on. 
a is to draw the Attention of the thinking of modern 
‘section of the Indian public towards the f 
1 effets of an unclean mouth, and what increase. 
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figures given above 
Soft foods and hurried eating 


they are doing in up-to-date © 
America, to counteract the 
effects of such 4 condition. 
The writer has searched 
for in vain for any reliable 
statistics as to the number 
of Indian school children who 
have decayed teeth. The only 
information he gets is from 
a recent investigation ‘by 
some Caleutta doctors who 
give the figures as 30 per 
cent of decayed teeth among 





children of school going age. 


The figures look very mice 
when compared ` with the 
figures of America, wheré 90 
per cent of the children of 
school going age have dental 
caries. Admitting that the 
figures given by the Caleutta 
medical men as eorrect or 
nearly so, it must be admit- 
ted that fortunately or 

fortunately, with the ad 





industrialism in India, the 


must be on the 


X-Ray ROOM : every case where X-Ray may be of any possible value, 
a picture is taken to help make a correct diagnosis, 


| HAT the material condition of India 
has tor the last three or four genera- 

tions been going from bad to worse 

is a fact which has been noticed by various 
observers, Indian as well as English, official 
as well as non-official, As long ago as 
1790 Lord Cornwallis spoke of “the great 
dimimution of the current specie,” and of 
the “languor which has thereby been 
_threwn upon the cultivation and the 
general commerce of the country.” Later 
ən Mr. Frederick John Shore of the Bengal 
Givil service declared more emphatically 
that “the English Government has effected 
the impoverishment of the people and 
country to an extent almost unparalleled,” 
and Bishop Heber wrotethat “the country 
isina gradual state of impoverishment. 
The collectors do not make this avowal 
officially............ In general all gloomy 
pictures are avoided by them as reflecting 
on themselves and as drawing on them 
censure from the secretaries at Madras or 
Calcatta.” It may be stated parenthe. 
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By PRAMATHA Natu BOSE. 


in‘ the bigger ° cities must 
have some effect on the teeth 
of the people of India. If 


to what the percentage 
would be in the future. There? 
fore, itis with great convic- 
tion that the writer urges, 
the serious consideration of 
the problem of the’ children’s 
teeth by the innumerable 
philanthropists of India. The 


Children represents one of the 
most unique philanthropies 
of the time and it is only 
the fore-runner of a far-reach- 
ing movement, which every. 
body everywhere should care- 
fully note. 


R AFIDIN AHMED. 
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THE LEGAL EXPLOITATION OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE | 


ee} 

| . ae | 

tically, how true mutatis mutandis this 
statement is even at the present day. kj 


It was, however, not until the seventies 
of the last century that the subject of the 
poverty of India was treated systematical- 
ly and in detail by the “grand old man” of 
India, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. He adduced 
a large body of telling facts to show how 
the country was being gradually im 
poverished. Since his time Sir Henry 
Cotton, Sir William Hunter, and Messrs 
Digby, Dutt, Thorburn, Wacha at da 
host of other writers have told the s mi 










distressing tale. The facts and figur 
have brought forward are irreft 
Famines have become much more frequ nt 
than ever before. During the first quarte 
of the last century there were five fami 
due to wars with but slight loss of life an 

none extending over alarge area. During 
the second quarter there were only two 
famines which were not véry wide-spread, 
During the third quarter there: wese. six 
famines, the worst in Orissa, eausing' 







proper steps are not takeñ, 
now, itisidle to predict aS, 


Forsyth Dental Infirmary for ° 


ş 


` 


4 


* from famine 
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altogether an estimated loss of five millions 
of lives: But, during the last quarter there 
occurred no less than eighteen famines, in- 
cluding the four most terrible ones ever 
nown in India. In the first 
of these six and a quarter 
million people are reported 
to have died, and in the last 
two during the ten years in 
which they occurred no less 
than nineteen millions. of 
lives are estimated by some 
authoritiesto have been lost 
and famine 
diseases. Since 1900 hardly 
a year passes without one’s g 
hearing of famine or serious 
scarcity in some part or 
other of India. 

That the visitations . of 
famine at closer intervals 
than ever before argues in- 
creased impoverishment of 
the -multitude admits of 
hardly any doubt. If they 
had the means to keep all the 
food produced : in India, 
famine would be a much 
rarer phenomenon than 





EXAMINATION FOR TONSILS AND ADENOIDS : every child is examined for 
these, in order to save possible infection from them. 


it is at present. Their increasing im- 
poverishment which is deducible from the 
increasing frequency in the recurrence of 
famfffes is corroborated by various other 
facts. The indebtedness of our peasantry 


>; re 
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has grown to appalling dimensions, Mr 
S. S. Thorburn who made a special study 
of the condition of the peasantry in the 
Punjab, says that “there was no general 


í 2 
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AN OPERATION FOR ADENOIDS : every modera appliance for safety and 
sanitation supplements the skill of the surgeon. 


indebtedness in any village 
before 1871.” But about 
two decades later of 474 
villages examined by him he 
found only 138 slightly in- 
volved. Of the remainder 
he found 210 serioasly, and 
126 hopelessly indebted. Mr. 
Thorburn’s inquiry showed 
thatthe common dea that 
the indebtedness ofthe pea- 
santry is largely due to their 
extravagance on marriages 
is not supported by evidence. 
In four circles, he found in 
one the indebtedness due to 
such extravagance to be only” 
61% per cent of the total in- 
debtedness; in another it 
was not more than 7 per 
cent ; in the third 8 per cent ; 
and inthe fourth 17 percent. 
The indebtedness cf the cul- 
tivating classinevery part 
of India except Bengal is as formid- 
able as in the Punjab. Daring the 
quinquennium, 1904—1909, the number of 
land transfers by order of the court in- 
creased from 25,153 to 25,722, and by 


= 
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private contract or gift from 556,821 to 
1,122,245. Theincreased ravages caused 


by fever, tuberculosis &c., tell the same 
pethetic story as the increased frequency 


offamines and the enhanced indebtedness 
of the peasantry. 

New India is well aware of this ex- 
tremely sad state of things, and cannot be 
said to be altogether apathetic, for it may 
reasonably boast of a small but. earnest 
band of reformers. But they hold govern- 
ment almost entirely responsible for it, 
aml are almost entirely dependent upon 
Government for the execution of the 


measures they urge to remedy it, Their 





THomas A, FORSYTH, 
Founder of Forsyth Dental Infirmary. 
Like atypical American he started life at the age of 
14 as 2 common workingman and rose to be a multi- 
millionaire. While stopping at a hotel he heard a baby 


try in the adjoining tenement house, from severe 

tooth-eche.. That gave him the conception of this 

remarkable philanthropy, which is unique in the 

world, for which he endowed one crore and twenty 
lakhs of rupees. 

‘fiorts whether on the platform or in the 

aress, thus usually take the form of com- 


dlaints, lamentations, reproots, or suppli- 


cations. “When an individual is miserable,” 
well observes Carlyle,““what does it behove 
him to do? To complain of this thing or 
that? To fill the street and the world with 
lamentations and objurgations? Not s 
at all! The reverse of so. All moralists' 
advise him not to complain of any person 
or of any thing, but of himself alone !” 

Our paternal Government though 
usually presenting rose-coloured pictures 
of the material prosperity of India cannot 
be reasonably charged with indifference to 
the deplorable state of things briefly 
depicted above. But the remedial measures® 
adopted by it and welcomed by new India 
resolve themselves into an attempt to 
bring Hindu Civilization into line with the 
Western, what is euphemistically called by 
the Neo-Indian as synthesis or blend 
between the two civilizations. I have, in 
my “Illusions of New India,” given some 
instances of the futility of this attempt. I 
propose in this article to give another 
instance of such futility, an instance ofa 
measure which is usually accepted by new 
India as a blessing but which has, in reali- 
ty, proved to be something quite different 
from it. That a Western government 
should do its best to introduce the:pro« 
ducts of Western civilization into this 
country is but natural. Because, the 
average Westerner, however sympathetic 
and benevolent, cannot rid himself of the 
deeprooted idea of the immence onperaay 
of his civilization to ours. But for t 
average Neo-Indian to be pervaded by the 
same idea justifies Macaulay’s prediction, 
that English education “would train up a 
class of persons Indian in blood and colour, 
but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals 
and conduct,” | 

The English systems of administering 
justice is considered a great boon both by 
Government and new India, Recounting 
the good things which he had done for 
India, the late Viceroy mentioned the High 
Court which he had given to the new 
Province of Bihar and Orissa as one of the 
principal. His successor, in His Excellency’s 
very comprehensive opening speech at the 
Imperial Legislative Council this Session 
(September, 1916) said: oe 

“While speaking on the subject of the Punjab, 
I would like to say with what gratification I received, 
as I am sure its officers and people did, the sanction 
of the Secretary of State to theecreation ofa High 


Court at Lahore as soon as the termination of the 
present war makes this possible.” -~ 


A High Court and a University form the 
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goal of Neo-India aspiration and of the 

vernmental desire to fulfil it. - l 

It cannot be gainsaid, that the English 
machinery for the administration of justice 
giS as a machine, much more advanced and 

much more scientific than the one it has 
superseded. But advance from homogene- 
ity to heterogeneity, from simplicity to 
complexity is good only within limits to 
be determined by economic and ethical 
considerations. Even in a superlatively 
rich country like England the system of 
eè administering justice is strongly condemn- 
ed as too costly, too technical, too 
dilatory, too complex and too aleatory 
by not a few of her thinkers. The greatest 
Philosopher she has produced states 
emphatically: | 


_ “The dangers of law are proverhial. The names of 
its officers are used as synonyms for trickery and 
8reediness. The decisions ofits courts are typical of 
chance. In all companies you have but one opinion; 
and each person confirms it by a fresh illustration. 
Now you are informed of £800 having been expended 
in tHe recovery of forty shillings worth of property ; 
and again of a cause that was lost because an afir- 
mation could not be received in place of an oath. 
A right-hand neighbour can tell you of a judge who 
allowed. an indictment to be objected to on the plea 
tkat the words, “in the year of our Lord” were not 
inserted before the date; and another to your left 
natrates how a thief lately tried for stealing a 
guinea-pig was acquitted, because a guinea-pig was 
shown to be a kind of rat, and a rat could not be 
property. At one moment the story is of a poor 
man whose rich enemy has deliberately ruined him 
by tempting him into litigation! and at the next it 
is of a child who has been kept in prison for six 
weeks, in default of sureties for her appearance as 
witness against one who had assaulted her. This 
gentleman had been cheated out of half his propery, 
but dared not attempt to recover it for fear of losing 
nore, while his less prudent companion can parallel 
the experience of him who said that he had only 
twice been on the verge of ruin—once when he had 
lost a law-suit, and once when he had gained it. On 
all sides you are told of trickery and oppression, 
and revenge committed in the name of justice ; of 
- , Wrongs endured for want of money wherewith to 
purchase redress ; of rights unclaimed because conten- 
tion with the powerful usurper was useless; of 
chancery suits that outlasted the lives of the suitors ; 
of fortunes swallowed in settling a title; of estates 
lost by an informality. And then comes a catalogue 
of victims—of those who had trusted and been 
deceived; grey-headed men whose hardly. earned 
savings went to fatten the attorneys ; thread-bare 
and hollow-cheeked insolvents who lost all in the 
attempt to get their due ; some who had been reduced 
to subsist on the charity of friends ; others who had 
died the death of a pauper; with not a few whose 
anxieties had produced insanity, or who in their 
desperation had committed suicide. Yet, while all 


ities continue unchecked.” * 


Hexgbert Spencer, “Social Statics, —The Duty of 
the State. 


ini 
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echo one another’s*exclamations of disgust, these 
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Ii such are the evils of the English jedi- 
ciary ina wealthy country like England, 
where, moreover, it has been natu-a_ly 
evolved, how much more serious must zke 
be in a country like India where ir the 
case of the great majority of the peoole 
the margin between sufficiency and star- 
vation is extremely narrow, and waere, 
besides, it is an exotic! Nevertheless its 
extension is welcomed with transports of 
joy by my brethren of new India. “Ley 
generally profess to be highly patriotic and 
to have the good of India at heart, enlI 
have many friends and relations aracng 
them, some of whom are most estimasle 
men. Yet, itis strange that no attenot, 
worth the name, should be made to c:hack 
the progress of a system. whichis daily 
causing such havoc, both moral and e-ono.- 
mic, round us! Perhaps the Neo-Ird an 
gaze is too much absorbed and enrap ured 
by the prospect of the enlarged avente: of 
employment opened up by the extensior of 
the law courts to be directed to other 
directions. They are the mainstay ofour 
middle class peoples, a large numbzr of 
whom would, unfortunately, under presant 
conditions, be ruined by their restriction, 
indirecty, as well as directly, for it weuld 
mean the crippling of educational inst tu- 
tions which act as feeders of law cotrts 
and afford subsistence to numerous Neo- 
Indians. In two decades, befween 1391 
and 1911, the number of candidates for the 
degree in law of the Indian Universities 
rose from 471 to 1852, and that of tl ose 
who succeeded in obtaining it from 22€ to 
877. During the decade 1901-1912, the 
number of Neo-Indians who subsist by the 
legal profession increased from 2&1 608 
to 294,486. The strength of the legal 
contingent of new India is expected to be 
considerably enhanced by the estab ish- 
ment of the Universities of Patna, Dacca 
and Rangoon. : 

As long ago as 1831, Raja Ramnchutt 
Roy observed : ; s 

“From a careful survey and observation cf the 
people and inhabitants of various part f the 
country, and in every condition of life, I ım of 
opinion, that the peasants or villagers who eside at 
a distance from large towns and head staticn. and 
courts oflaw are as innocent, temperate and moral 
in their conduct as the people of any country what- 
soever ; and the farther I proceed towards tke North 


and West, the greater the honesty, simplic.tr, and 
independence of character I meet with.” 


The moral degeneration ascribeb’e to 
the influence of large towns and law courts 
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noticed by Rammohtun Roy has been going and tries to destroy what the other side has built. - 


on az an accelerated pace since his time. 
The economic mischief has been quite as 
grave asthe moral. In four decades, be- 
tween 1871 and 1911, the revenue from 
judicial stamps rose from Rs. 1,63,54,790 to 
Rs. 4 88,85,570, and that from non-judicial 
stamps from Ks. 83,16,690 to Rs. 2,22, 
91,600. Theincrease of population with- 
in the same period has not been more than 
nineteen percent, but that of stamp-revenue 
has been nearly two hundred and ninety 
per cent. I have travelled over large areas 


away from British law courts, Railways, 


Registration offices and Police stations 
whezz order is still fairly well maintained 
by the village communities, where one’s 
word is recognised as his bond and where 
the authority of unregistered scrips of 
paperis undisputed. It will probably be 
urged that itis a greater sense of security 
which impels people to have recourse to 
law courts and registration offices. That 
is undoubtedly the case. But that is so, 
becaase of the influence of the law courts 
and lawyers which has led to the diminu- 
tion of the value of one’s word and of 
unstamped and unregistered deeds and to 
the disappearance of the type of elders 
whose inexpensive settlement of disputes 
was accepted as final. Thus the extention 
of law courts &c., to a large extent creates 
the very disedses which ina well-regulated 
community it should be their function 
tocurs. How very small is the gain and 


how keavy the loss which they entail! I. 


shallcn this point cite the testimony of 
an Ezglish member of the Indian Civil 
Service who having had long experience of 
British law courts injsIndia and Burma is 
better qualified to speak ona subject like 
this tLan myself. | 

. “Trecourt procedure,” says Mr. Filding 
Hall, “is wrong from top to bottom.” 


Its very foundation principle is wrong. What is 
its principle ofa trial? Is it a means of finding 
oat the truta? Is it an impartial inquiry into 
what has happened? Not in the least. A trial 
is a duel It is the lineal descendant of the duels of the 
Middle Ages. The plaée is changed, itis a court and 
not a fieid ; weapons are witnesses and tongues, not 
swords mor spears; the parties fightby champions, 
not in person, and the umpire is called a judge but 
the principle is the sama. Take any criminal trial. 
On one side is the crown prosecutor, on the other 
the advccate of the accused. They fight. AH through 
the case they fight. The prosecutor calls his wit- 
nesses, asks them only the questions the answers to 


which will help his case. The other champion cross- ° 


examines, bulliss, confuses them, tries to make them 
contrad:iet themselves, drags in irrelevent matter, 


When the defence is on, the state of affairs is reversed. 
Neither wants the trath, and only the truth and 
all the truth: Each plays to win and that alone. If. 
either knows evidence which would help the other. 
side he suppresses it. The judge is almost helpless. He 
has to take what is given......He knows that every Ẹ 
witness brought before him has bzea tutored—not ` 
directly perhaps, but indirectly by suggestion, by 
question, by influence. The case is cooked before it 
reaches him and therefore hopeless. He knows he 
never finds the exact truth about any single thing. 
How should he ?.....He sees cases bought and sold. 
A clever barrister or advocate will secure an acquittal 
where a cheeper man would fail. That is notorious 
every where... The exact truth of a case is never 
known.” * 


“By oursystem of Civil Law and civil 
courts,” observes thesame writer, “of prece- 
dent and case law we have petrified the 
bonds in which India lay when we 
arrived and made them far more rigid 
than before.” Oa speaking of the civil 
courts he says: 


“I do not think they are any more in touch with 
the public than the criminal courts. To begin withy 
they suffer from the same defect thata trial before a 
Civil Court is not an inquiry into truth, but a’ duel 
between parties. Indeed this is even more manifest 
than in the Criminal Courts, for there the magistrate 
does to the best of his small ability go outside the 
record and try to ascertain facts for himself; in the 
Civil Courts the judge never does so. He is simply 
and purely an umpire. Has the plaintiff proved his 
case? If so, give hima decree; if—not, then not. 
Therefore perjury, and even forgery are more common 
here than in the Criminal Courts,” tf 


The indigenous Panchayet system was 
certainly much more crude than the one 
by which it has been replaced, but it was 
much more efficient, and involved much 
less delay and much less trouble and 


expense. Sir Thomas Munro thus speaks 
ofit: 

“Tt appears that under the Hindu administration 
there were no courts of Justice excepting the cutchery 
of the patails and amildars and that all civil cases 
of importance were settled by Panchayets...... The 
native who has a good cause always applies for 
a Panchayet, while he who has a bad one seeks the 
decision of a collector ora judge because he knows 
it is much easier to deceive them. The natives cannot 
surely, with any foundation be said to be judged by 
their own laws, while the trial by Panchayet to 
which they have always been accustomed is done 
away... I conscientiously believe that for the purpose 
of discriminating the motives of action and the 
chances of truth in theevidence of such a people the 
entire lize of the most acute European judge devoted 
to that single object could not place him ona levèl 
with an intelligent Hindu Panchayet which is an 
admirable instrament of decision.” 


“The municipal and village institutions 
a 


* “The Passing of Empire” pp. 83-85. 


+ “The Passing of Empire,” pp 118-119. e ~ 
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of India,” says Sir J. Malcolm, ‘are com- 
petent from the power given them by the 

, common assent of all ranks in the country, 
to maintain order and peace within their 
respective circles... 


“As far as wecan trace the history of Central 
India their rights and privileges have never been 
contested, even by the tyrants and oppressors who 
slighted them; while, on the other hand, all just 
princes have founded their chief reputation and claim 
to popularity on attention to them,” 


“The forms of Panjayets,” continues 
the same writer, “differ in many places, but 


the principles by which they are regulated 
are everywhere the same. 


These courts, as they now f about 1823] exist in 
Central India may be divided into two classes: the 
first, (composed of Government officers and heads 
of caste ) who aid the prince or his chief functionaries 
in investigating civil and criminal cases; and the 
Panjayets of arbitration. The former are mere 
courts of inquiry, which have little, if any fixed 
character.....Courts of arbitration may be termed 
public and private. When the parties are at issue on 
any case relating to property, and appeal to the 
ruligg authority, a Panjayet sits in which each is 
entitled to name an equal number, and the Govern- 
ment appoints an officer as umpire who presides. 
Those concerned have, however, a right to object to 
this person, if they deem him partial; and as the 
court is one which cannot be constituted but through 
their own assent, the objection if persevered in, 
compels the nomination of another.,....The members 
of the Panjayet are selected by the general suffrage 
oftheir fellow-citizens; and whether in the lower 
or higher ranks, a persou who has once established a 
» reputation for talent and integrity in these courts, 

isdeemed a permanent member. It is a popular 
distinction, and becomes, therefore, a point of fame. 
A person is estimated in proportion as he is free 
from suspicion, of being actuated by influence or 
corruption ; aud to have fame asa Panjis au object 
of ambition with the poorest inhabitant of the 
hamlet as well as the highest and wealthiest citizen. 
To sit upon these courts is conceived a duty which 
every man is bound to perform. The members receive 
no pay ; their attendance is regulated with attention 
to general convenience ; but after consenting to sit 
it is not to be evaded, aud Government sometimes 
interferes to supersede by its authority frivolous 


excuses fur absence,’ ® * 

The condition of Central India during 
the administration of Sir J. Malcolm, 
afforded him a good opportunity of judg- 
ing how far Panchayets could be employed 
in the difficult system of British Govern- 
ment. ‘The result of the experiment,” 
says Malcolm, “was satisfactory. 


When any of the subjects of the princes and chiefs 


under British protection had disputes regarding land ` 


or property demanding our mediation, the aid of 
aPanjgyet was invariably resorted to, and its 
opinion made the gide for a decision. The know- 
led nd discrimination which some ofthe members 


M&lcolm’s “Central India” Vol J, ch. XIL | 


displayed on the trial, and the distinctness ci tie 
grouuds on which the court made up its jutgmeat 
were surprising, There was in no instance ary cause 
to suspect these courts of partiality, much less of 
corruption..... Many complaints brought belor: tue 
local officers were withdrawn, when submitted to a 
Panjayet. This happened when the compla.uant 
knew himself unable to substantiate the cla ges ; 
and men who had advanced false claims or accusa- 
tions, continually came forward, after the Par ay:t 


-had assembled, and sometimes whenits procee ings 


were advanced, with a written acquittal [Razesnima] 
of those they had desired to injure, which, chee 
the case was not criminal, was always deemed 
sufficient. The frequent occurrence of the Inttzr 
instances was cousidered as a proof that Native 
Panjayet courts must, from their const tt tie, 
prevent litigation, as they offer, to him wo is 
conscious of wrong, none of those hopes of e cape 
which present themselves under a system were the 
forms are more unbending, where pleaders hare 
more art, and the judges ( however superior in p !aci- 
ple and general ability ) have a less minute kuc wedge 
of the cunning, the shifts and evasions cf -ho3e 
brought before him.” * 

The killing of the village and town 
organisms, and with them the excellent 
institutions which secured real self-govern- 
ment and an effective aud inexpensive -udi- 
cature isto my mind the greatest ~v.ong 
which the British Government, conscicusly 
or unconsciously, has done to India. ‘ Tte 
village organism,” observes Filding-Hall, 
“was the one vitalinstitution left to India ; 
it was the one germ of corporate life waich 
could have been encouraged into a arger 
growth, It has been killed. ft will Lave 
to be resuscitated before India can c2ase 
to be India irredenta.” The destracticn 
of the village organism 18 a gri-vance 
compared to which such grievances ac the 
practical exclusion of the people fron the 
imperial services, the Arms Act, the I ress 
Act &c., may not without exagge-aticn 
be considered as mere bagatelles. Yet 
hardly any voice is ever raised agairs. 1t. 
It does not find a place, among the rumer- 
ous resolutions which are annually assed 
by the assembled elite of new India wt the 
National Congress. The leaders whc sjeek 
in the name of the people of India co net 
appear to be aware of the greatest v-org 
which they have sufiered under the 3r.tish 
regime. The patriots of new India profess 
to be inspired by the noble idea of efectirg 
a blend between Indian and Westerr cvii- 
zations. But they appear to be so ots: ssed 
by Western prepossessions that whet they 
fondly believe to be a blend is often 
characterised by the almost utter ab ence 
of the Indian element. The structure of 


+ Malcolm’s “Central India” Vol. IJ, eh, VL 
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Self-government on the western pattern 
has no Indian basis whatever, no founda- 
tion in the experience, the traditions and 
the sentiments of the Indian people. No 
worder it has been such a-failure. And 
it willcontinue to be a failure until and 
unless it is based upon the indigenous 
villege community system, traces of which 


are still to be met with in old India. The 


truth of this is being gradually recognised 
both by Government and new India. But 
the recognition is still very imperfect. The 
villege unions which are being established 
in some parts of India havenotthe amount 
of freedom, responsibility, and prestige 
which is requisite for real self-government. 
They partake more or less of the nature 
of s:mulacra; and simulacra never do 
muck good if any. The noblest object 
which new India could strive for, and the 
greatest boon which Government could 
confer is neither Legislative Council, nor 
University, nor High Court, but the 
restoration of the village community sys- 
tem with as little modification as possible. 
If new India were resolved and prepared 
for the requisite amount of self-sacrifice 
that restoration could to a great extent 
be effected by it with but little help from 
Government. 

To return to our subject, The enormous 
augmentation of the stamp revenue shown 
above. represents only a fraction of the 
extent to which the people are increasingly 
exploited by the expansion of the British 
judiciary. For, I believea good deal more is 
spent upon Barristers, pleaders, muktears, 
attorneys and their creatures and satellites 
and uj0n the amlas of the various courts 
and state offices than upon stamps. ‘The 
following is one of namerous cases which 
could be cited to demonstrate the shocking 
waste of time and money that occurs inthe 
Law Courts as they are constituted now. 
- A bailiff of the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court was charged with causing hurt to 
a Hindulady by dragging and throwing 
her Gcwn and kicking’her. His defence was 
underzaken by Government. Its cost had 
therefore, to be borne by the people of the 
country. It amounted to no less than Rs. 
42,129. The cost on the side of the prose- 
cutior isnot known. Ifit was even a fifth 
of the Government cost, the total cost of 
the case would be about Rs. 50,000. The 
case was heard for 49 days in the courts 
of the Pres:dency Magistrate of Calcutta, 
and :c the end the accused was sentenced 
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to pay a fine of Rs. 50, or in default, to 
undergo a fortnight’s simple imprisonment. 

“Tf Government,” observes the Editor of 
the Indian Daily News, “consider it 
necessary to go to such vast expense on 
behalf of one of their servants in order to 
obtain justice, it may well be asked what 
likelihood of justice exists in a Calcutta 
Police Court for a man of small means who 
is notin Government employ.” 

There were as stated above 294,486 
membars of the legal profession in 1911. 
The annual increase in their number during 
the decade 1901-1911 was at the rate of 
over four thousand. Assuming the 
same rate to have held during the past 
quinquennium—a very reasonable assump- 
tion—there would not be less than 314,000 
limbs of the law at the present day. Their 
earnings are very unequal ranging from 
about two lakhs to about two hundred 
ayear. Taking the annual average to be 
about five hundred rupees, the profession 
must absorb some fifteen crores annnually. 
If to this be added the stamp revenue and 
the incidental expenses upon witnesses, 
amlas &c., the aggregate amount of the 
legal exploitation of the Indian people 
would probably not fallshort of twenty-five 
crores a year, Thisis an exorbitant price 
to pay for such justice, or rather such law 
as is administered by the Law Courts. A 
patt ofitis no doubt paid by men who 
can well afford it. But the greater portion 
is wrung out of men in whose caseit means 
so much subtraction from the narrow - 
margin between sufficiency and want or 
starvation. If theamountso subtracted 
circulated in the country and merely fat- 
tened one portion of the Indian community 
at the expense of another, however deplor- 
able such a circumstance would be on 
ethical grounds, the community as a 
whole would not suffer from a_ strictly 
material point of view. But a good portion 
ofthe amount is drained away from the 
country in the shape of home remittances 
of the European officials of the judicial 
administration while in service and ‘of 
pensions after retirement, in the shape of 
the savings of European lawyers, and in 
the shape of thé cost of various imported 
articles—apparel, tinned and bottled provi- 
sion, liquors, musical instruments, ciga- 
rettes, medicines, motor gars, shoe? and 
boots, building requisites, etc.,etc., in eg 
indulged in by high placed officials, Jn 
as well as European, and by well-to-do 
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lawyers. Thus the expansion of the British 
judiciary, while, on the one hand, it has 
killed the indigenous judiciary which 
administered justice with at least equal 


, efficiency, but at considerably less expense 


tö the community, has on theother, served 


to swell the economic drain from the 
couutry which is the main cause of its 
gradual impoverishment, and consequenti 
ofevils like the recurrence of famines at 
short intervals which are attributable tə 
such impoverishment. 








À THE EDUCATION OF THE PRINCE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By NARENDRA NaTH LAW, M. A., B. L., PREMCHAND ROYCHAND ECHOLAR. 


V. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF KING’S EDUCATION IN VIEW 
OF HIS RESPONSIBILITIES, l 
The heavy responsibilities devolving on 
the monarch make it of paramount necessity 
that he should be thoroughly educated and 
trained in the art of government. 


THE HINDU KING WAS ORDINARILY OF THE 
KSHATRIYA CASTE. l 

From the hierarchy of the four castes and 
their respective duties, it follows that the 
warrior-caste should always supply the so- 
ciety with competent rulers. The exercise of 
the regal powers is not within the competency 
of the'other three. The duties of the Ksha- 
triyas comprise, according to the Kautiliya, 
adhyayana (study), yajana (performance of 
sacrifice), dina (making gifts’, sastrajiva (mili- 
tary life) and bhutarakshana (protection of 
beings?), The last two items of duty are not 
prescribed for any of the other classes in a 
normal condition of society?, though under 
abnormal conditions and in excepticnal cases, 
taking up arms or, pursuit of the military pro- 
fession by the other castes is met with in 
Jiterature.* 


_ Note.—It is not my object in this article to give an 
historical survey of the training of the ancient Hindu 
prince but only to bring out a few of its aspects. 


2 Bk. I, ‘Vidyasamuddesah,’ p. 7. 


, 3. The occupations of a Brahmana are~ 

(1f Adhyayana (study), (2) Adhyapana (teaching), 
(3) Yajana (performance of sacrifice), (4) Yajana (offi- 
clating at others’ sacrifices), (5) Dana (making gifts) 
and (6) Pratigraha (acceptance of gifts from proper 
persons). T&ose of a Vaigsya include (r), (3), (5), as also 
‘Krishi’ (agriculture), ‘Pasupalya (cattle-rearing), and 
Vanijygeifade). 


f 4. Ch Mbh’ —'Santi’ parva’, ch. 78, slk. 34— 


KAUTILYA’S ASSUMPTION. 


Kautilya in dealing with the education o 
the monarch goes upon the assumption tha 
he is a Kshatriya As an orthodox Bran 
mana, he cannot but hold the opinion ; and i 
Chandra Gupta Maurya, whom he supportec 
was not really of Kshatriya birth, he mts 
have claimed to be and passed as such afe 
his victories as a warrior and assumption c: 
sovereignty. 


“The Brahmana by taking up arms doves not incur sa 
in three cases viz, self-protection, quelling robbers ard 
compelling the other castes to betake themselves 3 
their duties.” In the ‘Kautiliya,’ however, a quota.icn 
from the previous Acharyyas as well as Kautilya Liri 
self speaks of soldiers belonging to all the four castes 

Bk. ix. ‘Baglopadanakalah &c., p 343. 

The ‘Mah@bharata’ allows a ‘Vaisya’ to use wea- 
pons in particular circumstances. ‘Santi parva’, ca. 
166, sik. 34. 

Cf. ‘Sukra’, H, 276-280 (Prof. Sarkar’s transl} 


See Hopkins, ‘J.A.0 S.,’ xiii, pp. 76 ff. 

In -the pre-epic period, we naturally find lesser 
hardening of caste-divisions and greater minglias af 
of caste occupations, 

See V. I., IL 249, 251, 269, 263, 334,390. Aso 
‘Vishnu-Purgna’, pt. iv, ch. 19, para, 16, Mbh. ‘Aru. 
sisana-parva’, ch. 30 and ‘Salya-parva’,. ch, qc or œ 
attainment of Brahminhood. à 

1 On scanning the dynastic lists of Hindu king , ve 
meet as a rule with monarchs of Kshatriya blood cp to 
the time of Mahapadma Nanda, whose reign accord:ng 
to the ‘Vishnu-Purana’ (pt. iv, ch. 24, paras 4 aad 5) 
marked the end of Kshatriya ruie and the begirnay 
of Sudra kingship— 

Mahanandisutah sudragarbhodbhavo'tiluvdho aa- 
hapadmanandah parasurama ivaparo’ khilakshatrirza- 
kari bhavitt. 4. Tatah prabhriti sudrg bhumipala 
bhavishyanti, sa chaikachchhatrgmanullanghitasas .no 
mahapadmah prithivim bhokshyati. 5. 

. Cf. ‘Bhagavata-Purdna. 
Mahazadmapatih kischinnandah kshatravingsal rit, 
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THE LINES OF HIS EDUCATION. 


The education of the prince is entrusted 
to competent tutors from his infancy. After 
the ceremony of tonsure which is generally 
aerformed in his third year, he is taught the 
alphabet (lipi) and arithmetic (sankhydna); and 
after investiture with the sacred thread which 
takes place in the case of a Kshatriya in his 
eleventh year*, he becomes qualified to com- 


Tato nripa bhavishyanti sudrapraydstvadharmilkgh. 
Skanda 12, ch. I, slk. 8. , 


This prophecy that there will be Sudra kings after 
Mahgpadma Nanda has been fulfilled to this extent that 
thenceforth India has seen many a monarch belonging 
to castes other than Kshatriya and the supremacy 
of kings of foreign or non-Aryan descent. The Kanva 
dynasty (B.C. 72-27) for instance established by the 
Brahmana minister Vasudeva was of Brahmana blood. 
“he caste of Chandra Gupta Maurya is somewhat 
cbscure, and if he be taken to have been related to 
the Nanda dynasty, he was no doubt a Sudra with all 
tis successors. But as one budy of evidence points to 
kis Sudra origin; another, including the orthodox 
opinion of Kautilya as tothe proper caste for kings, 
goints the other way. The truth may however be 
reached, if we bear in mind that, on many occasions, 
the business af kingship has preceded Kshatriyaship 
rather than the latter preceding the former, This 1s 
an instance of the assimilative power of Hindu society 
by which clans or families, like some of the Hinduized 
Bhers and Gonds who succeeded in winning chieftain- 
ship, to cite an example of a recent date, were readily 
admitted into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatriyas. 
(See V. Smith’s ‘Early India,’ 3rd ed., pp. 322, 413). 
So whatever may have been the real origin of Chandra 
Gupta Mauryahe.ranked presumably as a Kshatriya 
(Ibid., p. 498).. The caste of the rest of the ancient 
Hindu monarchs is more or less obscure, but it seem; 


that Pushyamitra and his successors were Kshatriyas,. 


whils the famous Harsha seems from his relationships 
to have been of the same caste. ao 

It appears that, in many cases, the deviations from 
the orthodox rule that a ruler must be a Kshatriya 
were placed out of sight by the veneer of assumed 
Ksnatriyahood. 

In some of the Sanhitas, a Sudra king is specially 
our of favour, though, of course, the wielding of sceptre 
by < Brahmana or Vaisya does not receive its ap; 
proval, The ‘Manu-Samhita’ enjoins a Brahmana not to 
dweil in a country where the rulers are Sudras (Manu, 
S.B.E. IV, 61), the ‘Vishnu-Sanhita’ (LXXI, 64, S.B.E.) 
running to the same effect. (See in this connexion, 
Foy’s ‘Die Konigliche Gewalt,’ 8 ; Fick’s ‘Die Sociale 
Gliederung, 83, 84.; Roth, ‘J.A.O.S.’, 16, ccxliii. The 
moti; for kings to try torank as Kshatriyas, if they 
happen to be otherwise by birth, is to avert the adverse 
opinion of the sort found in the Samhitas. 

1, Cf. Raghuvansa, III, 28. 

2. ‘Manu’, II, 36; 

‘Yajn’, I, I4: 
‘Asvalayana-Grihya-Sutra, I, 19; 
‘Saukhayana’ ‘i AL t 


I. 
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mence higher studies—the curriculum includ- 
ing 

(i) Trayi, and Anvikshiki, (ii) Varta, and 
(iii) Dandaniti?, the subject under (i) being 
taught by eminent scholars (sishtah), thage « 
under (ii) by superintendents of government- — 
departments (adhyakshah) having not merely 
a theoretical knowledge but also a thorough 
practical experience of the subject, and those 
under (iii) by theoretical masters of statecraft 
(vaktadrah) as well as by practical statesmen 
(prayoktarah), . 

Besides these subjects, he has to hear 
daily from competent professors the I[tihdsa, 
which, as has been noted formerly, compre- 
hends (a) Purana, (b) Itivritta, (c) Akhyayika, 
(d) Udāharana, (e) Dharmasāstra and (f) 
Arthasāstra.? ' a 

Along with these, he was also given les- 
sons in the military art comprehending 

(i) Hastividyd, (ii) Asvavidva, (iii) Ratha- 
vidya, and (iv) Praharanavidya, ie, the sub- 
jects bearing on elephants, horses, ‘chariots 
and weapons respectively, 

During the period of studentship, the 
prince has to live the austere life of a Brahma- 
charin, observing celebacy and undergoing 
the hardships involved in the study of the 
different subjects. His daily routine, as 
Kautilya records it, allots the forenoon to the 
military exercises noted above, the afternoon 
to the hearing of the [tihadsa, and the rest of 
the day and night to receiving new lessons 
(apirva-grahana), revising the old ones (grihita- 
parichaya), and trying to master those not 
clearly made out?. on 

The necessity for this vigorous discipline 
was well realized by the ancient Hindu states- 
man ; for the prince could not be a competent 


‘Paraskara’ 35 wal, 23 

‘Gobhila’ i sil IS; : 
Hiranyakesi 5 » lL t; 

Khbadira i Py) E e - 
Apastamba Ta , IV, r0. 4 


For explanation of the subjects, see article No. 
2. For explanation of the subjects, see the afore- 
said articles, 


3. For the above information see ‘Arthas4stra’, 
Bk, r, Vriddhasamyogah, p. 10. The ‘Kamandakiya’ 
uses the word ‘Gurusamyoga’, which is the same as 
‘Vriddhasamyoga’, and like all the writers on polity 
lays great stress on the ‘vinaya’ ie, didtipline of the 
prince and the cultivation of his latent faculties (Kriya 
dravyam vinayati—‘Arthasastra’, p. I0) EN Raghu- 
vamsa’ II, 29. S ON 


THE FULNESS OF LOVE oe) 


ruler without this period of disciplined proba- 
tion. The success of a well-educated and 
selfcontrolled sovereign is thus indicated by 
Kautilya : 
2 Viglyavinito rājā hi prajānām vinaye ratah, 
Ananyam prithivim bhunkte sarvabhitahite 
be : ratal. 

(A king well-disciplined by education and 
bent on his subjects’ welfare and the good of 
all living beings can enjoy the whole earth 
without a rival). 

The period of studentship lasts up to the 
sixteenth year, after which the prince per- 
forms the ceremony of Goddna on the eve of 
his Return from School and enters into the 
_ next stage of his life by marriage?. 


ON COMPLETION OF EDUCATION, THE PRINCE IS 
ASSOCIATED WITH ADMINISTRATION. 

The prince now enters upon a more prace 
tical stage of his life in which he is gradually 
brought into contact with all the difficult pro- 
blems he will have to handle. in his future 
position as king. -He seems to have been 
charged with responsible duties in govern- 
ment-departments where he worked as a sub- 
ordinate under the head of the particular 
department in which he was placed for the 
time being?. When found competent, he was 


I. ‘Artha’, Bk. I, ‘Vriddhasamyogah’, p. IL 
[Cf ‘Kamandakiya’, 1, 37,63, 63]. Here Kautilya 

gives examples, by way of warning, of sovereigns who 
ruined themselves by yielding to temptations. 


2, ‘Artha,’ Bk. I, ‘Vriddhasamyogah,’ p. ro. 


3. Punyakarmani niyuktah purushamadhishthata- 
ram yacheta purushadhishthitascha saviseshamadesa- 
manutishthet. Abhirupam cha karmaphalamaupaya- 
nikam cha labham piturupanayayet. 

‘Artha.’ Bk. 1, Avaruddhavrittamavaruddhecha 
vrittih, p. 35. 


= = ~ 


ti 


made a commander of an army, or an heite 
apparent associated with the reigning sove- 
reign in the work of administration?, 


KAUTILYA’S CORRECTIVES FOR AN 
ERRATIC PRINCE, 


Kautilya discusses at length the steps ¢ 
be taken by the king to correct a prince turr- 
ing rebellious or morally perverse, and also 
the means’ to be adopted by the latter f 
treated in a cruel and unbecoming manner Ly 
the former. He does not accept the opiniors 
of other authorities on these points 2 Zoto ard 
suggests proper education and discipline =f 
the prince from his very infancy, constaxt 
contact with wholesome influences and timely 
dissuasion from evil as the means of bringirz 
him round. When these fail, he may be coz- 
fined and kept under surveillance in a definite 
place. Ifthis also proves abortive, he may 
be exiled. Extreme cases of rebellious atz.. 
tude in a prince may justify according 7 
Kautilya even the sacrifice of his life for tks 
good of the state. | 

If the reigning monarch takes an unjust - 
fiably hostile attitude towards a good prince, 
Kautilya advises the latter to take measures 
which are to be passively protective at firs , 
rising to the more severe steps’. 


© 
1. Atmasampannam jauvarajye va 
sthdpayet. 
foida, Bk. I, ‘Rajaputrarakshanam,’ p, 34- 
Cf. ‘Matsya-Purana’ ch. 220, siks, 2, 3, 7, 8 ; ‘Agri- 


Purana,’ ch. 225, slks. 2, 4, 21, 22 ; ch. 238, slk. 9. 

2. E.G.~—Sagara banished his son Asamanjus tho 
had caused some children of the city to be drowne_. 
[Santiparva, ch. 57, sik. 8]. 


3. ‘Artha. Bk. [, Avaruddhavrittamavarucdka 
cha vrittih, pp. 35, 36. 
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Thou art the mirror in my hand, the 
flower in my hair, 
The. kohl in my eyes, the fragrance 
of my breath ; 
The musk on my breast, the chain 


( Translated from Vidyapati ). 
RADHA. 


The wing of the bird, the water 
i for the fis, 

I know thee as the life of my life !. 

Tell me, Madhava, how feelest thou ? 

Sayeth Vidyapati, the twain are alike 


round my neck, and Onm>, 
The delight of the body, the treasure a 
oP of the hearth; N. Gupta 
è A goon 
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SILPA SASTRAS AND OTHER INDIAN LITERATURE 


. YNTIL recently the Sanskrit literature 
on sculpture and painting has been 
almost completely ignored. It is true 

that the greater part of it is purely practical, 

aut there are also found in it clear indications 
af the Indian way of thinking about art. 

The literature referred to consists of the 

Silpa Sastras proper,the Sidhanamalas,certain 

cnapters of the Niti Sastras, and incidental 

references in other works. The pure theory 
cÍ beauty is worked out only in connection 
with poetry and drama, in another group of 
works of which the Sahztya Darpana may be 
taken as the type: this is better known, and 
reed not be discussed in the present notes.? 
The Silpa Sastras, whether independent 
works, or merely chapters of the Niti Sastras, 
contain canons of proportion for various 
images, buildings, and minor works: also 
wemoria technica of the forms and attributes 
‘or the gods, given in dhydna mantrams ana- 
logous to those used in the personal worship 
of an wa devatg.2 Cumulative evidence 
snows that many of the Silpa Sastras must 
have existed before the sixth century A.D.,® 
and probably a good deal earlier, though 
not in any extended form before the second 
century, as their tendency is idealistic, while 
that of the earlier art is more representative, 
The general function of these works is to 


t See my ‘Mediwval Sinhalese Art’, section on 
Sériputra : Laufer, ‘Citralaksana’: and Hadaway, 
‘Some Hindu Silpa Sastras’, Ostasiatische Zeitschriit. 

ITI. K 


2 For this analogy see my ‘Essays in National 
Idealism’, ed. 1, pp. 20, 21. For texts and transla- 
tions, ‘Mediæval Sinhalese Art’, passim: Laufer, 
‘Citralaksana’ : Ram Raz, ‘Essay on the Architecture 
cf the Hindus’ (1834) ; Rea, ‘Dravidian Architectural 
Tetails’, Journal. of Indian Art, vol. 5: Sarkar, 
Sukrgcarya’s ‘Sukranitisara’ (1914): Kern, ‘Brhad 
Samhita of Varaha Mihira (J. A. S. vol. 4): Gangoly, 
‘south Indian Bronzes’ (1915) :° and Rao, ‘Hindu 
Iconography.’ 

3 For general date see ‘Mediæval Sinhalese Art,’ 
p.-163 : Bushell, ‘Chinese Art’, vol. 1, rol, 113: 
rarker, ‘Ancient Ceylon,’ p. 336 : Ram Kaz, ‘Toc. cit., 
p.g: and the reference in “Alberruni’s India,’ ed. 
Sachau, t910, p. 120. 


establish a canon of subject matter and 
taste. Thus Sukracarya states very empha- 
tically that “only an image made according 
to the sgstriya canon is beautiful, that 
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forsooth and no other: some indeed deem , 


that beautiful which accords with their own 
fancy: but ‘whatever is contrary to the 
sastriya canon appears unlovely to the dis- 
cerning.”? Thus an academic or classic type 
is defined as good art, and romantic art is. 
condemned. Further, “even a misshapen 
image of a god is to be preferred to an image 
ofa man, however-charming”? : this'is similar 
to tke standpoint of the modern critic, who 
ranks creative above representative art, and 
prefers conviction to prettiness, 

The sāstras also tell us something about 
methods, indicating a practice closely related 
to that of yoga. Sukrācārya thus enjoins 
on the craftsman the method of mental 
visualisation: “Let the imager (pratenei- 
kadrak@) establish images in temples by medi- 


tation on the deities who are the objects of, 


his devotion, For the successful achievement 
of this diydna yoga the lineaments (aksana) 
of the image are described in books, to be 
dwelt upon in detail. Inno other way, not 
even by direct and immediate vision of an 
actual object, is it possible to be so absorbed 


xr “Sastramanena yo :amyah sa ramyo nanya 
eva hi. 
Ekesgmeva tadramyam lagnam yatra ca 
yasya hrt 
Sastramgnavihinam yadaramyam tadvipas- 
citam” i 
Sukracarya, ‘Sukranttisara’, ed. z 
Calcutta, 1890, IV, iv, 104, 105, 106. 
2 ‘Manato nādhikam binam tadbimbam ram- 
yamucyate’ 
Sukracarya, loc, cit., p. 78. 
Cf. “Work of the’ thirteenth century interests us 
even when inadequately executed, for we feel there is 


something in it akin to a soul? (Male, ‘Religious Art, 


in Thirteenth Century France, 1913, p. 8). This re- 
calls the well-known definition of poetry, ‘kavyam 
rasatmakam vakyam.’ Cf. also Gordon Craig, ‘The 
Gee and Uber- Marionette, in ‘The Art of t eatre,’ 
1912), 
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in contemplation, as thus in the making of 
images,”2 

A connection between dream and art is 
recognized in a passage of the Agni Purana, 
g Where the imager is instructed, on the night 

before beginning his work, and after cere- 
-monial purification, to pray, “O thou Lord 
of all Gods, teach me in dreams how to carry 
out all the work I have in my mind.’ 

A full and interesting account of a ritual 
of visualisation is given in a passage ofa 
Sadhanamala quoted by Foucher as typical.3 
eThe artist (sddhaka, mantrin, or yogin, as 
he is. variously styled), after ceremonial 
purification, is to proceed to a_ solitary 
place. There he is to perform the “Seven- 
fold Office, beginning with the invocation 
of the hosts of Buddhas and Bodhisat- 
tvas, and the offering to them of real or ima- 
ginary flowers, Then he must realise in 
thought ‘the four infinite moods of friendli- 
ness, compassion,sym pathy and impartiality.4 
Then he must meditate upon the emptiness 
or non-existence of all things, for “by the 
fire of the idea of emptiness, it is said, there 
are destroyed beyond recovery the five 
elements” which constitute individual con- 
sciousness.’ Then only should he invoke 
the desired -divinity by the utterance of the 
appropriate seed-word (éi72) and should 
identify himself completely with the divinity 


t The manner in which even the lesser crafts 
constitute a practice (acarya) analogous to that of 
(‘Samprajnata-)yoga’ is indicated incidentally by San- 
kargcarya in his commentary on the ‘Brahma Sūtra’ 
(siitram, 3, 2, 10). The subject of discussion is the 
distinction of swoon from waking ; in swoon the senses 
no longer perceive their objects, Sankaracarya says, 
“True, the arrow-maker perceives nothing beyond his 
work when he is buried in it : but he has all the same 
consciousness and control over his body, both of 
which are absent in the fainting person.” - Cf. ‘Bhaga- 
vata Purana,’ Skanda XI, ch. 9,—“I have learned 
concentration of mind from the maker of arrows’’— 


Purnendu Narayan Sinha, ‘The Bhagavata Purana,’ 
QOPQ, p 377. 


- 2 Agni Purāna, ch. XLIII. Cf. Patānjali, ‘Yoga 
Sūtra’, I, 38. For the theory of dreams see also ‘Katha- 


Upanisad’, V, 8,and ‘Brhadgranyaka Upanisad, IV, 


3, 9-14 and 16-18, 
„3 ‘Iconographie Bouddhique’, I, 8-11. 
4° Cf, Patanjali’ “Yoga Sūtra, I, 23s. 
5 Similar ideas occur in modern thought about 
art. Thus Goethe,“he who attain to the vision of 


beauty, ie from himself set free.” Cf. Binyon ; “We too 
should make ourselve§ empty that the great soul of 


pl aati may fillus with its breath.” (‘Ideas of 
gn im East and West,’ Atlantic Monthly, 1913). 
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to be represented. Then, on pronounce ng 
the dyāna mantram, in which the attribuzes 
are defined, the divinity appears visilly, 
“like a reflection,” or “as in a dream,” and 
this brilliant image is the artists modcl.? 
This ritual may be unduly elaborated, but in 
essentials it shows a clear understanding of 
the psychological process of imagination. 
These essentials are, the contemplation of 
things as void in order to set aside ‘he 
transformations of the thinking principle :4 
self-identification with the object of ‘he 
work ;8 and vividness of the final imaze, 
Concentration is preliminary “to imazi- 
nation. In the language of psycho-analy is, 
this concentration or union (yoga) preja- 
ratory to the undertaking of a spec fic 
task is “the willed introverston of a creai*ve 
mind, which, retreating before its own 
problem and inwardly collecting its forces, 
dips at least for, a moment into he 
source of life, in order there to wrest a little 
more strength from the mother for he 
completion of its work,” and the result of 
this reunion is “a fountain of youth and rew 
fertility.” 

We have abundant literary parallels for 
the conception of visual art as yoga. T-uius 
Valmiki, though he had already heard he 


z: It has been said that it should Bean insul to 
credit an art’st with observation. Blake wrote: ‘He 
who does not imagine in stronger and better li -ea- 
ments, and in stronger and better light, than his 2er- 
ishing mortal eye can see, does not imagine at all.’ Cf. 
Denman Ross, ‘On Drawing and Painting,’ pp. 23- 
125, especially : ‘In drawing from the imagination I 
find it suggestive and helpful to look away from my 
paper into space and try to see what I am drawin ; as 
if it were there before me.” In some Indian and pri- 
mitive Italian paintings the divine figures appear to 
loom immense against the sky and mountain buck- 
ground. 


2 Wagner» speaks of “an internal sense wich 
becomes clearand active when all the others, dire ted 
outward, sleep or dream’? (quoted by Combarieus 
‘Music, its Laws and Evolution,’ p, 63). So Behmen 
“It is nought indeed but thine own hearing and mill- 
ing that do hinder thee, so that thou dost not see ind 
hear God” (Dialogues on the Supersensual L fe), 
That God (Isvara) is the actual theme of all art is cug- 
gested by Sankaricarya in his commentary on tke 
‘Brahma Sūtra’ I, t, 29-21, where he indicates that the 
Brahinan is the real theme of secular as well as s: iri- 
tual songs. 

3 Cf. the saying “Devam? bhutva, devam ycjet’ 
to worship a god become the god. 

4 Jung, ‘Psychology of the Unconscious,’ pp. ;36, 
330. z 
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story of Rama related, beforé composing his 
own Kamdyana sought to realise it more 
profoundly, and “seating himself with his 


face towards the East, and sipping water | 


according to rule (ceremonial purification), 
he set himself to yoga-contemplation of his 
thems. By virtue of his yoga-power he 
cleariy saw before him Rama, Laksmana and 
Sita, and Dasaratha together with his wives, 
in his kingdom laughing, talking, acting and 
moving as if in real life...by yoga-power 


that righteous one beheld all that had come. 


to pass, and all that was to come to pass in 
the future, like a nelli fruit? upon the palm 
of his hand. And having truly seen all by 
virtue of his concentration, the generous sage 
began the setting forth of the history of 
Rama,”* as he afterwards taught it to 
Kus: and Lava, = 


Vasubandhu speaks of the poet as seeing 


the world, like a jujube- fruit, lying within 
the hollow of his hands. This recalls 
Chuang Tzu, who says : 
sage. being in repose, becomes the mirror of 
the universe, the speculum of all creation,” 
and William Morris who says. “It seems 
to me that no hour of the day passes that the 
‘whole world does not show itself to me.” 

' Jt should be well understood that Union 
(yoga) is not merely a mental exercise or a 


religious discipline, but the most practical_ 


‘reparation for any undertaking whatever, 
-Hamuman, for example, before searching 
the Asoka grove for Sita, prayed to the gods 
.(introversion), and ranged the forest in ima- 
-gination till he found her: Only then did 
he spring from the walls of Lanka like an 
arrow froma bow and enter the grove in 
the flesh. Throughout the East, wherever 
- Hindu or Buddhist thought have deeply 


I. f ‘Phyllanthus emblica’, the round fruit of which 
ts about the size of an ordinary marble. The simile is 
<a common Indian formula for clear insight. 


e 2 ‘Ramayana’, Balakandam. Benedetto ‘Croce 
` ‘Aesthetic,’ p. 163, 168) speaks of “the artist, who 


‘never makes a stroke with ‘his brush without having - 


‘ previnusly seen it with his imagination”? and remarks 
that the externalisation of a work of art (e. g. the 
actual writing down of a poem) “implies a vigilant 
will, which persists in not allowing certain visions, 
“intuitions, or representations to be lost”? Magnusson 
records of Morris,. referring to Sigurd the Volsung 
and other poems that “in each case the subject matter 
had taken such a clearly definite shape in his mind, 
as he told me, that it only remained to write it down.” 
‘Examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 


3 ‘Vasavadatta,” invocation. ` 


. Ing, 


“The mind of the’ 
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penetrated, it is firmly believed that all’ 
knowledge is directly accessible to the con- 
centred mind without the direct interven- 
tion of the senses. Probably all inventors, 


cy 


artists and mathematicians are more or less 


aware of this as a matter of personal ex- 
perience, i 

-That the poet or artist is inspired is ex- 
pressed allegorically in many ways, Thus 
Vyasa’s dictation of the Mahabharata was so 
rapid“ that only the four handed Ganesa 
could write it down; and Krishna, when 
asked to repeat the Gita, had forgotten it. 
So too with many stories of Visvakarma. A 
naive anec.lote is related of the designing of 


the Ruanveli Dagaba:! the king, having 
made -selection of “an experienced and 
shrewd master-builder,” questioned him, ' say- 
“In what form wilt thou make this 
monument ?” At that moment Vissakamma 
entered into him: he took a golden bowl of 
water, and other water in his hand and let 
it fall on the surface of the water in the bowl. 
A great bubble rose up like half a globe of 
crystal, and he said “I shall make it thus.'’3 
The king was well pleased, and bestowed ‘on 
the architect valuable robes and twelve 
thousand pieces of money. 

-` Another story relates that king’ Devanam 
Piyatissa of Ceylon required a golden vase 
for the reception of the Bodhi tree, “and gold 
he caused to be brought to make ready a 
vase, Vissakamma, who appeared in the 
semblance of a goldsmith, asked, ‘How large 
shall I make it? Then being answered, 
‘Thyself deciding, do thou make it,” hea took 
the gold, and having moulded it with his 
hand he made a vase in that very instant, 
and departed thence.” ; 
_ Vissakamma, or Visvakarma, originally 
one of the names of Brahma, is the god of 
arts and crafts, the architect of the gods 
‘(deva-vardhikad), author of the ‘Sthapatya 


o Veda’, which includes the Silpa Sastras, and 


ancestor of the Kammiéilans or chief: caste of 
craftsmen. Iconographically he appears as 
five-headed and ten armed, holding, amongst 


t ‘Mahāvąmsa” ch. XXX, 11 
Geiger, 1912, p. 199). 
. 2 The ‘Vaijantaya’ or ‘Vaiddydata Pota’, a silpa 
sastra-of the Sinhalese craftsmen, preserves e@ canon 
of proportion for dagabas ; six ferms are mentioned, 


seq. (trans. 


- of which one is called the ‘bubble’ (Parker, ae il 
© 4 


Ceylon,’ p. 336). 


3 ‘Mahgvamsa’, ch. XVIII, 24 seqe `° 
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other attributes, a book and style, an adze, 
plummet, measuring rule, and compasses. 
There scarcely exists a formal cult of Visva- 
karma, but he is generally acknowledged 
and respected amongst craftsmen. The latter 
~ generally worship the implements of their 
labour at the annual Dasahra festival. It is 
also held that a god presides over each 
metal.* Another mythical formulation of 
the sense of external inspiration which so 


familiar to the poets of all ages is found in, 
the idea of the imitation of form or structures. 


ə% existing-in heaven. Thus king Dutthagimani 
undertook to build for the brethren a 
“Pasada@ like toa palace of the gods,” and he 
said: “Send to a vimana and make mea 
drawing of it” This was done, and when 
the elders, “going to the heaven of the thirty- 
three gods, saw that palace, they made a 
drawing of it with red arsenic upon a linen 
cloth.” They returned, and showed the 
cloth to the brotherhood and to the king, 
who-caused the noble Lohāpāsāda (Brazen 
Palace) to be built after that drawing.” 
_ What we understand by this is that eight 
inspired monkish architects collaborated in 
preparing the required design. In the same 
way the sculptor is sometimes taken to 
heaven to observe the likeness of the god 
whom he is to represent :* and indeed, who 
should represent a god that has not seen 
him? In this conception of architectural and 
other forms as ‘seen’ we have a parallel to 
that of the Veda as ‘heard? (srati). 

The sastras also inform us what sort of 
man the craftsman ought to be, for example: 

“The Silpan should understand the 
Atharva Veda, the thirty-two Silpa Sastras, 
and the Vedic mantras by which the-deities 
are invoked. The Silpan should be one who 
wears a sacred thread, a necklace of sacred 
beads, and a ring of usa grass upon his 
finger ; delighting in the worship of _ God, 
faithful to his wife, avoiding strange women, 
piously acquiring a knowledge of various 


t My ‘Mediæval! Sinhalese Art’, p. 78 and PL 
XXI : The ‘Indian Craftsman’, ch. V. 

2 Dampier, ‘Brass and Copper Wares of the 
N. W. P. and Oudh,’ 1899, p. 2. 

3% ‘Mahavamsa’ ch. XXVII (trans. Geiger, pp. 182, 
183) Cf Plato : Will they disbelieve us when we tell 
them that the State can only be happy which is plan- 
ned by ert'sts who make use of the heavenly pattern ? 
(‘Republic’, VI, Joweft, HE, p. 386). 
qf Beal, ‘Buddhist Records of the Western World’, 


3 XXX, , 4. 


` 
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sciences, such a one is indeed a craftsmen "2 
Again, “the painter must be a good man 10. 
sluggard, not given to anger; holy, learn: d, ` 
self-controlled, devout and charitable, such ` 
should be his character...He should draw his 

design in secrecy...He may paint if beside’ 
himself only (another) sādhaka be present, - 
but not when a man of the world is loo<ing - 
on,” ? 

- The craftsman has also an assured s“atus ` 
in the form of a life contract, or more str:cty, 
ana hereditary office. He is trained rom 
childhood as his father’s disciple, and foile ws 
his father’s callingas a matter of course. He 
is a member of a guild (srei) and sich 
guilds are recognized and protected by a: 
Nor is his domain to be invaded by un.a- 
teurs: “That any other than a Silpan skoald 
build temples, towns, seaports, tanks or 
wells, is comparable to the sin of murcet.’”4 
This was guild socialism in a non-comp:ti- 
tive society. 

The effects of good and evil Zarsta are 
also detailed in the sāstras. Skilfui end 
honest builders will be reborn in cole 
families, but those ignorant and dishorest 
will fall into hell. To cast hollow imazes 
will prove disastrous to the craftsmar -nd 
his family.6 In these mythical and ailegori- 
cal formulae we find an expression cf :he 
craftsman’s conscience ; he-is ingpired “with 
reverence for quality, with a fear of offending 
God by shirking a hammer stroke or a swzep 
of the plane, and with a blessed dread est 
Visvakarma, the lord of the arts, shoulc be 
offended by infidelity to his methods.” ° 

It is also said that if the craftsman makes 
an image with a thin belly, there wil be 
famine in the land, or if his hand slips and 
injures the image, he will receive a hart in 
like manner.” These ideas of sympathetic 


oo 


t From a Tamil version of a Silpa Sastra, quoted 
by Kearns, ‘Indian Antiquary,’ vol. V. (1876). 

2 Grunwedel, ‘Mythologie des Buddhismu ’’, p. 
Cf. Cezanne, “I have never permitted anr cre to 
watch me while I work. I refuse to do anythin; t2fore 
anyone” (quoted W. H. Wright, ‘Modern Painting,’ p. 
152) 

3 Birdwood, ‘Industrial Arts of India’ : Ccomara- 
swamy. ‘The Indian Craftsman.’ 

4 Kearns, ‘lor. cit’. 

My ‘Mediaeval Sinhalese Art,” pp 127, 5., and 
“Mahanirvana Tantra,’ V. 183. 
6 Ludovici, ‘New Age’, March 26, 1914. 
7 ‘Brhad Samhita of Varaha Mihira, H, ch, XI, 
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magic, if rather extravagant, are not without 
interest, and at least show a strong sense of 
the interdependence of life and art. That 
Nature imitates art is not merely a paradox, 
but an important principle well deserving the 
consideration of sociologists and reformers, 
Styles of music, as Plato has said, cannot be 
changed without affecting the most impor- 
tant political institutions. 

The. Silpa Sastras also throw some light 
on the origins of art. Thus the introduction 

_to the Crtralaksana, at any rate for painting, 
woule conform the remark of Alberuni that 
“the first cause of idolatry was the desire of 
commemorating the dead and of consoling 
the living.” Old stories, such as that of the 
sandal wood image of Buddha supposed to 
have been made in his lifetime, and that of 
the golden image of Sita, show how familiar 
was the idea of an image as a substitute for 
an absent person. 

The name Cztralaksana,} which means 
‘Lineaments of Painting,’ and not ‘Theory 
of Painting, shows the early closedependence 
of art upon physiognomy, in which the 
Hindus have always been so deeply interest- 
ed. The chief end of a Silpa Sastra is to 
inform the artist what are the lineaments 
(fakscxa) of -the subject to be delineated, as 
well as the canons of proportion which are 
to be followéd, It is not necessary to describe 
at length here the types of physique and 
character mo; st represented in Indian sculp- 
ture and painting, I shall only touch on one 
point which has to do with physical develop- 
meni: 

The. classic type, whether in literature 
or c:astic art, is clearly an expression of 
Ksatiriya taste: the hero is smooth-limbed, 
roac-chested, and narrow-waisted, a lion 
amongst men, like one accustomed to the 


martial exercises which the Rajputs con- 
estant y favoured. I cannot ` understand 
Grunwedel’s comment? ‘that no general 


interest was taken in the symmetrical training 
ofthe body, for the literature constantly 
speaks of it. Rama is described as having a 
well-developed chest, symmetrical limbs, and 
ascrowned with grace, skilled in archery, en- 
dowed with strength, and so forth? In the 
-Harsa Carita of Bana, Kuméragupta, a 
young man of eighteen years and medium 


I 
2 


3 


Edited and translated’ by Laufer, 
“Buddhist Art in India, p. 33. 
‘Ramayana’, Balakandam. 
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height, possesses “a pair of rather slim 
shanks, issuing from not over prominent 
knee jofuzs,” and “thighs showing thick hard 
flesh of compact growth due to incessant 
practise in leaping,” his movements 
quiet and graceful, and “from the hardness 
of his frame he seemed to wear down the 
very mountains”? In the ‘Kalpa Sūtra’ of 

Bhadrabahu the Ksatriya Siddhartha is 
represented as daily practising ‘gymnastic 
exercises such as jumping, wrestling, fencing 
and fighting.? 

Various references indicate 
subject matter of art was not exclusively — 
religious. Thus the main chapter of the 
Citralaksana is occupied with the ideal canon 
for a Calzravartin or Universal Emperor, and 
the Mathura portrait-statues of Kusana kings 
are probably of this type. Nor would 
Sukracirya have condemned portraiture as 


impious (asvargya) if it had never been 
practised. The Sanskrit plays, moreover, 
frequently make a portrait an important 


motif of the plot, e.g, Sakuntalā, Ratndvalt, 
and the Utara Rama Carita: while in so 
late a vernacular work as the Prema Sagara 
there is an account of Citrarekhaé who drew 
portraits of all the Yaduvamsis until Usa 
recognized Aniruddha amongst them.’ A 
story in the Kathé Kosa indicates that some 
sculptures at least might be regarded as 
recognizable portraits. Examples of port- 
rait sculpture exist from Bijolia in Mewar$ 
and from Tirupati,® not to mention those of 
Kusana «ings already referred to. 

Painting too wis not exclusively a 
hieratic art: it perhaps originated in king’s 
courts. In any case it was customary for 
kings. to have their own galleries (cetva-sala)\* 
just as they had their private theatres, It is 


g 1 ‘Harsa Carita’, trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 
120 ; see also p. 19. For this type in actual sculptures 
see ‘Visvakarma’, 13; 17, 28, 30, 33, 52 and especially 
54. . 

2 ‘Ka'pa Sutra’, trans. Jacobi, S. B. E. XXII Pe 
242, 

3 ‘Prema Sagara’, ch. LXIII, Cf. also the repré- 
sentations of Ghanasari{Ragini (e. g. British Museum | 
MS, Or 2821). 

4 ‘Katha Kosa’, trans. C. H. Tawney, pe 1508 

5 Vincent Smith, ‘History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon’, fig. 151. 

6 ‘Visvakarma’, 59. 


7 The earliest reference see:ns to be that 


utta- 
vibhanga II, 298, mentiotiing the ea oe ; 
Pasenadi of Kosala. 
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not infrequently indicated that kings them- 
selves were accomplished painters and sculp- 
tors, There is thus abundant evidence for 
the existence of secular art from an early 


~périod onwards, and that portraiture formed 


an important part of it: nor can we doubt 
that the portraits were recognizable. At the 
same time we must not deceive ourselves as 
to what recognizable means. When the 
early writers go about to describe a hero, or 
a lover to speak of his beloved, we always 
find general terms employed—the hero isa 
lian amongst men, and so forth, and the 
heroine has lotus eyes, and her slender waist 


can hardly support the weight of her heavy ° 


breasts, Thus the individual is transfigured 
by the poet or lover, whose account is not 


> descriptive in a photographic sense: he does 


not attempt to represent things as they ‘are,’ 
but as they seem to him. Old Asiatic art 
had no other conception of portraiture than 
this: and the development of strictly 
realisti miniature under the Mughals isa 


1 Several royal personages are indicated as ex- 
pert in painting, e.g. Satyavan, husband of Savitri, 


_nicknamed the Horse-painter, because from childhood 


fond of modelling and drawing horses : Jetthatissa of 
Ceylon (A. D. 332) who practised printing and other 
crafts and taught them to his subjects (‘Mahavamsa, 
ch. XXXVII). Cf. also the story of Ruprekhain a 
Bengali recension of the ‘Simhasan-dvatrimsika’ (com- 
municated to me by Prof. A. N. Tagore). In the 
Sanskrit plays mentioned in the text above those who 
draw the portraits are kings and princesses, Painting 
was one of the sixty-four arts and sciences (‘kala’) con- 
stituting a liberal education. Bana indicates that the 
fine arts are considered a means for forming noble 
aie (‘Harsa Carita’, trans. Cowell and Thomas, 
p. 20). 


foreign suggestion derived through Bokhara, 
and probably ultimately from Europe. 

In conclusion we may observe that the 
codification of rules in the Silpa Sastra and 
the general development of sastriya art (i.e. 
learned or classic art, or when decadent, 
academic) suggests to us a broad distinction 
between popular art, which goes on all the 


‘time until it is destroyed by industrialism, 


and courtly art which is a special develop- 
ment and generally retains its vitality only for 
a short time. Mughal painting is the most 
obvious Indian example of this, The 
sastriya art has also a professional character, 
but notwithstanding its aristocratic sources, 
it remained vital for a longer time because it 
was religious, for in theocrat societies such 
as the Hindu or Mediaeval Christian, religion 
forms the strongest possible bond of sympa- 
thy between different classes, so that art may 
b> at one and the same time sāstriya and 
prakrita, learned and popular. Under these 
conditions the quality of art is determined 
not so much by degree of accomplishment 
as by degree of conviction: no art without 
idolatry. An unearned opinion, howeve1 
strongly held, does not amount to a convic- 
tion, which is a thing’ realised, rather thar 
merely known. For this reason again, if 
must be nearly impossible for moderr 
artists to illustrate old myths: ofily those 
who have seen the gods are able to represen” 
then. The true religiotis art of the presen 
day is idealistic in a totally different sense. 
To every age its own art, or the death of 
art, 
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THE RIGHT TO SUE THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL 


WONFIDENT that the House of Com- 
mons passed measures concerning 
India more by yawns than by votes, 

confining their interest, like the king of our 

older pays who asked how was the king- 
dom gging and got the conventional reply 

‘Ellent, to knowing year by year that 


f India still continued to be a part of the 


`. 


British Empire, and also confident thaz tae 
Gilded Chamber was quite sympathetic 
with measures taking away the rights of 
Indians, the Council of India tried <:o 
smuggle through the Parliament a provi- 
sion empowering the Legislatures in ncia 
to take away the really valuable and <b- 
solutely innocuous right of the subject to 
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sue the Secretary of State in Council for 
India. The Council of India—it has to be 
said to their credit—was very clever to 
‘choose its time, when the War doubly 
strengthened the hands of the ministry, 
when on account of the party truce the 
House of Commons no longer existed out- 
side Mr. Asquith’s “debating club of 
twenty-two,” when nobody in England 
could have a moment to spare for' India 
outside that Council, and the failure—the 
credit whereof has to go solely to the 
nangoon Chamber of Commerce—does not 
a whit take away the merit of the Council. 

The Privy Council decision in the case 
Moment vr. Secretary of State appears, I 
am seriously afraid, to have been under- 
stood by few besides Lord Loreburn, Lord 
?armoor, Sir John Jardine and the 
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce. I am 
conscious of the responsibility of the 
statement, which imputes either incapacity 
or ignorance to many a lawyer and many 
2 journalist for whom I have nothing but 
‘ the highest respect, each of whom even I 
would not undertake to oppose lightly, 
much less all of them together. Unfortu- 
rately, however, so far as my range of 
réading went, I came across no paper 
‘except the little read Indu Prakash of 
Bombay that treated the question in the 
aspect, that Lord Loreburn pointed . out, 
that has recently created great commotion 
all over India and I mean to deal with in 
this article. 
: The Privy Council decision took the 
several Governments in India by surprise. 
They had enacted laws which took away 
the subject’s most valued right of proceed- 
ing legally against the Government, by the 
Secretary of State, and contemplated many 
more. It waslong long ago, about forty 
years back, that Sir Raymond West [1.c:s. ] 
je, Said : 

“The course of legislation on similar subjects in 
_recent times shows a greater and greater contraction 
of the spirit of liberality and of confidence in its 


swdicial tribunals, which animated the Government in 
framing the Elphinstone Code of 1827.” 


What was only in the stage of infancy 
has developed itself recently, and what the 
Governments have attempted throughout 
Sritish India to do is to shut the door of 
the Civil Court whenever they pleased. 
Governments could not tolerate the posi- 
tion of equality with a subject—suitors are 
exactly on the same position in a Civil 
Court—in a place where demands and 


' That is all. 


- before I have the latter. 
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claims could be made on them. They- 
wanted to establish that Governments 
could only be approached by petitions; that 
there was no claim as such but only a 
grace to be offered by the several officerg 
who were to see how servile the petitioners 
should be before them. The Privy Council 
held that such attempts were futile, inas- 
much the several Governments inherited 
certain liabilities from the East India 
Company, and, in respect of those liabilities 
and similar liabilities the subject had rights 
which were to be enforced by the subject 
precisely in the manner in which one sub- 
ject enforced his rights against another. 
What does it, therefore, come 
tor Itcomes to this that ifI hada right 
to enforce against the Secretary of State, 
I could enforce it by a suit: I could not be^ 
reduced to the position of a mendicant. 
That goes, therefore, only to the remedy. 
Right isin that way an unhappy word.. 
To import technical distinction by ana- 
logy, there are substantive rights and 
there are adjective rights. The adjective 
rights are really speaking remedies, or the 
means of enforcing rights. A suit, a decree, 
detention in civil jail, attachment of pro- 
perty, committing for contempt—these are ` 
remedies. All of these, however, are to be 
done by the Court, and here again the 


_ word right comes in—a suitor has a right 


toask of the Court any one of the remedies. 


Substantive right is the particular loss 


that I suffer and want to be compensated. © 
For example I hold a pronote signed by X 
in the amount of Rs. 500. That sum is my 
substantive right, and my right to sue on 
the pronote, which really is a remedy, is 
my adjective right. The former must exist 
If the former does 
not exist what is the use of my having the 
latter ? I tan sue anybody in the street on 
the payment of the necessary stamp duty, 
but what am I going to get out of the 
suit ? Nothing, but the liability of paying, 
the cost of the defendant if he incurs any. 
The Privy Council held that so long as a 
substantive right existed under the Jaw, the 
adjective right could not be taken away. 
The Privy Council had not a word to, say 


- as regards the powers of the several Indian 


Legislatures to affect—what I have been cal- 
ling in this article—the substantive rights 
and habilities as between the subject and 
the Secretary of State. 

And it is this aspect of the quest that 
was not understood by the Gobernments, 


r d 
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and is being—in my diffident opinion— 
wrongly interpreted. Paper after paper 
is insisting on testing various Acts, parti- 


cularly the Defence of India Act. The panic” 


oo the Governments were stricken with 
‘by the Privy Council decision is equalled 
only by the confidence and elation which 
fills the columns of those papers. Govern- 


ments were panic-stricken owing to two. 


reasons, only one whereof I have the cour- 
age to give, viz., lack of proper advice. 
‘Papers have, however, only one reason, viz. 
lack of proper advice ;.they have got none 
else. The matter is again going to crop 
after the war, and then the main ground 
on which the figurehead of the Council of 
India withdrew the clause would not exist. 
Indians must, therefore, be ready with 
» their case before the High Court of .Parlia- 
ment and that can be made ready only by 
considering the question soberly. 


Governmentsin India knew not what 


were the limits of their legislative powers 
up to 1912, but now the representatives 
of the Indians know not what are the ex- 
tents of those powers. As I said, sugges- 
tions are being made in every paper that 
certain Acts, principally the Defence of 
India Act should be tested, and the basis 
of all these suggestions is a remark that 


fell from Lord Loreburn. I give a passage 


from the report of the Joint Committee :— 


“He produced a list of Indian Acts which had 
already interfered with the right to sue the Secretary 
of State and it was circulated to the Committee asa 
confidential document. The Chairman, however, at 
once made it clear that the first Act in the list was 
the Defence of India Criminal Act of 1915, which 
contains a clause saying that the judgment of the 
Commissioners appointed under the Act shall be final 
and conclusive.” 


Thatis the only reference that I find 
made by Lord Loreburn to the Defence of 
India Act, and, read itas oftenas I may, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that Lord 
Loreburn meant what the papers. here take 

-him to mean. By itself even if it satisfies 
Sthat, at any rate, it is not the only con- 
struction. What was the problem before 
the Committee? The right to sue the 
Secretary of State. How was Lord 
Loreburn in a position to see whether the 
Commissioners were not a properly con- 
stituted Court ? No information appears 
to have been placed before his Lordship. 
To suggest that Lord Loreburn would go 
a millimetre beyond the precise point he 
had re himis not to know his Lord- 
p- Iittsthe word final that probably 


` 


had or has some magic. Really, the reporz 
even is not full on that point. And ifanz 
doubt has room to exist, the later proc- 
sition of His Lordship makes the posit 01 
clear :— : 

“There are two things and we have been a ltte 
mixing them up. One is the right to sue the Secre ary 
of State when he has broken the law of the lard 
whatever the law may be, aud another whatever tke 
law of the land should be for him and for other people 
together. It seems to me the first is the only tairg 
we have to consider. Supposing that you say ~h: t 
in any particular class of disputes there is to bs cn 
arbitration and the award is to be final, thatisa 
law of general application, that would prevent t.-e 
Secretary of State from being sued, because there is a 
substituted tribunal.” E 

The latter part of this passage, whkicr 
is the pertinent one on this point, real 
with certain remarks of one of tke Law 
Lordsin the Moment Case to the efect 
that. the Governments in India coalg 
change the forum that dealt with suits 
against the Secretary of State, makes it 
abundantly clear that any court oflaw 
could give a final judgment. The Legi:le- 
tures in India have got ample pcwer:ia 
this connection and to suggest that those 
powers have been denied by the Privy 
Councilis to import into their judgmert 
what they never put into it. Mrs. Arwe 
Besant, being a European British subj-c=, 
may not be deprived of her rights under 
the Magna Charta, the Habeas Corors 
Act and the Bill of Rights except by an Act 
of the Parliament. What are; hawé-er, 
the Indian’s rights as regards perscn? 
Justice Choudhury’s judgment shorld hare 
dispelled all doubts on the poict. “te 
Indian’s rights are restricted to the Crimin- 
al Procedure Code. That code is an Acz of 
the Indian Legislature and could be amenc- 
ed, altered or repealed by the Indian Legis- 
lature. As Justice Choudhury held, tle 
Governor General in-Legislative Couzacil 
could create anew offence, a new Coart, ard 
a new Evidence Act. The Governor Genere]-n 
Legislative Council could empower ury 
court to send any Indian to jail without a 
trial such as we are accustomed to. Tle 
High Court’s powers of superintendence a: e 
restricted to the courts subordinate to tLe 
High Court’s appellate jurisdiction. “Le 
Governor General in Legislative Couacil 
could create courts not subordinate to tLe 
appellate jurisdiction of the High Courts, 
as—according to Justice Choudhury—Le 
did create ina Governor in Council. No- 
thing ultra vires in all this legislation. 

That refers to rights about perscn. Now 


1 


as regards property. That is all, really 
speaking, that ought to trouble anybody 
in dealing with the question of suits. Suits 
are civil proceedings and except in injunc- 
tians, civil courts deal only with property. 
What are the Governor General’s powers ? 
Government.of India Act (1915) Sec. 65: 

The Governor General in Legislative 
Council has power to make laws—(a) for 
ail courts etc., in British India. 

All Civil Courts original and appellate, 
except the chartered High Courts, are 
created under this power. Here is a Sec- 
tion in the Bombay Civil Courts Act, 
(sec. 32) : . 

“No subordinate judge or Court of Small Causes 
shall-receive or register a suit in which the Govern- 
mezt or any officer of.Government in his official 
capacity is a party.” í 

Nobody, I trust, is going to contend 
that this Section is ultra vires. The section 
in its later part provides that a District 
Court should take cognisance of such suits. 
Supposing that later part is repealed, and 
instead of the first eight words are substi- 
tuted the words ‘no court established 
under this åct,” what would be the result? 
It would be quite valid and without taking 
away the subject’s rights to sue the Secre- 
tary of State, the Civil Courts would be 
ciased against the Secretary of State. Now, 
remains the Original jurisdiction of the 
Eigh Cofirts. Here is clause 44 of the 
Lezers Patent of the Bombay High 
Court : 


“And we do further ordain and declare that all the 
provisions of these our Letters Patent are subject to 
the Legislative powers of the Governor-General in 
Council, exercised at meetings for the purpose of mak- 
ing laws and regulation............ and may be in all 
resrects amended and altered thereby.” 


in the Government of India Act (1915) 
it is section 106 that provides the jurisdic- 
tion of all the chartered -High Courts and 
in he fifth schedule is given the same sec- 
tion as capable of being repealed or altered 
by the Governor General in Legislative 
Council (ibid S. 181). It will be clear, 
therefore, that the Supreme Legislative 
Council can passa law to the effect that 
the High Courts shall not entertain any 
suits against the Secretary of State. The 
right to sue remains: but no Civil Court, 
created either under Acts of Indian Govern- 
ment or under Acts of Parliament, can 
enforce that right. The Commissioners 
could be vested with judicial powers and 
all appeal from their decisions could cer- 
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tainly be prohibited. -A new Evidence Act 
could be created for them. So that even 
in a civil matter their judgment could ‘be 
final. In respect ofa Criminal matter, no 
suit is institutable against the Secretary of 
State for the action of a judge ora magi 
trate under the Common Law ofthe land. 

But into this point Loreburn could not 
go, because then we gointo the particular 
actions in respect of which damages would 
be recoverable from the Secretary of State. 
Lord Loreburn has been misunderstood to 
suggest that the Defence of India Act i$ 
ultra vires in respect of the power of. tHe 
Governor in Council to intern without 


‘trial. The adjective right to sue. has no- 


thing to do with the substantive right that 
has to be enforced by the suit, in this dis- 
cussion. The Moment’s case had nothing- 
to do with what quantum of relief should 
be granted [or on what occasions]-at léast 
in the proceedings before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Lord Lore- 
burn, dealing only with this question as. 
his Lordship actually putsin the passage 
I have quoted, viz., whether the Secretary 
of State should be sued when he breaks the 
law, could not tell you—nor even express 
a hint—whether in a particular case the 
Secretary of State has broken the Law. 


One section thatis ultra vires never viti- 


ates a whole Act. Section 113 of the 
Indian Evidence Act is ultra vires, still the 
Evidence Act is valid in all its other pro- 
visions. Public is not accustomed to ‘ultra 
vires’ legislation: lawyers know of many 
cases in which that point is raised. The 
Privy Council only declares that in so far 
as any section or sections prohibit an 
action against the State, the Section or 
Sections are ‘ultra vires’: It is of help, 
however, only when a substantive right | 
exists. That is precisely what is being 
underrated both by the Governments and 
publicists. Their attention be better 
drawn to the remarks of Lord Loreburn. 

This is what Lord Loreburn said, that? 
it was “another (thing) whatever the law 
of the land should be for him and for other 
people together.” The power of changing 
that law the Governor General in Legisla- 
tive Council does possess under S. 65, of the 
Government of India Act 1915. It is on 
that account that I call this right innocu- 
ous. Repeating the distinction, I made 
between substantive tight and adjective 
right, the adjective cannot be affe but 
the substantive right can be affected DY 


M. 
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Indian Governments; and the adjective 
right is to be measured in its actual benefit 
by the substantive right. Civil Courts 
enforce laws. “Because in a given state of 
Jaw acourt may establish particular rela- 

ions and issue particular commands 
which must be obeyed” it does not mean 
that “that state of the law cannot be al- 
tered” (Per West J. 8 Bom. 267). IfI hold 
a pronote worth only Rs. 10, I can get only 
Rs. 10 even though I may go to the High 
Court of unlimited jurisdiction. It is, 
therefore, the substantive right that mat- 
ters and that can be altered by the Indian 
Legislatures. 

Acts like the Town Planning Act, the 
Improvement Act have been suggested as 
the Acts that should be tested. How far 
does the decision in the Moment case help 
in this connection ? Ifthereisa bar to a 
suit against the Secretary of State, it is 
ultra vires. One decision of the Privy 
Council is sufficient, and no more test need 
be applied. A suit shalllie, and everybody 


ean depend upon it that no competent - 


court will throw away a suit on account 
ofa barring section on its being shown 
the Moment’s case. No trial need be made 
ofthat. That, however, putsa suitor on 
no better position than a plaintiff who sues 
a man in the street say for a sum of Rs. 
500. The suit lies, but what can the 
plaintiff get when the defendant owes 
nothing ? The Privy Council decision 
enables you to file a suit against the State, 
Say, in respect of an internment. What 
further? Moment’s case takes you no 
further. Neither do the Privy Council nor 
does Lord Loreburn suggest that they or 
he can take you further. Not only that, 
but Lord Loreburn is very clear as regards 
when itis that the suit can be successful 
against the Secretary of State. “One is 
the right to sue the Secretary of State 
when he has broken the law” is what Lord 
Loreburn has said. So much is being 
‘written about testing! Really all that is 
unintelligible so far as the point at issue 
goes. Whatever was to he tested is tested 
once for all: nothing more can be tested 
by Moment’s case or Lord Loreburn’s 
rematks. The Secretary of State must 
break the law, and then only a suit will, 
in substance, lie. . 
It appears as if everybody is upset by 
something novel, some talisman that is 
ogy. the conception of ‘ultra vires.’ I 
ad ‘A. B. Patrika’ and found that the 
A 
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first suggestion as regards the “Defence cf 
India Act” being ultra vires came from 
Mrs. Annie Besant. With the highest ac- 
miration for her, the suggestion is of nə 
use except to herself. As I-have already 
said, she has certain substantive rights 
which cannot be touched by the Indian 
Legislature, but which Indians do nct 
possess. And so long as no substantiv? 
right has been violated, without the sanc- 
tion of a competent legisiation, by tk2 
Secretary of State or his agents, no acticn 
lies against the Secretary of State. 

Really we have nothing to trouble cu-- 
selves with in this connection so long as 
the War lasts. It is after the War thet 
legislation will again be introduced in 
Parliament for the sake of empowering 
the Legislatures in India to take away tle 
subject’s right to sue theSecretary of Statz. 
It is then that we have got to presert otr 
case before the High Court of Parliamen:. 
Our case will have two aspects, (1) pcsitive 
and (ii) negative. The negative will refer tc 
the case of the Council of India. It will be 
necessary to: meet the case made by tle 
Council of India. i 

Their case is that harmless and necsss- 
ary legislation is being invalidated toa 
great extent: it is necessary for us tc 
show that that is not so. Our positi-c 
case is that ours is only an jnuocuozs 
right : for proving that, itis necessary `c 
show that this right avails only to protest 
us from the acts of any ‘functionary 
should he make his authority a mere clock 
for illegal and wholly unreasonable pro- 
ceedings.” (Per West J. 8 Bom. 257) 
These are the two points that ought -c 
attract the attention of our leaders. Aac 
I propose to deal with certain Acts thet 
I think, contain provisions barring suiti 
against the Secretary of State. 

The Defence of India Actis of no use ir 
this part, inasmuch as it is going to ci- 
within six months after the war and tli: 
part is dealing with the case we have to 
present after the War or after the death c- 
the Defence of India Act. The first Act tka- 
I shall deal withis the Indian Lim:tatisa 
Act, S$. 28: 

. “At the determination of the period hereby limize 
to any person for instituting a suit for possessior cf 
any property, his right to such property shall te 
extinguished.” 


This section extinguishes any right a 
subject may have but has failed to exercise 
against the Secretary of State during -ke 


period of limitation, and then certainly no 
suit can lie in spite of Moment’s case. This 
Section makes. the problem maliciously 
simple. I, then, go to the “Townplanning 
Act.” The Act empowers certain bodies to 
declare certain areas to be required ‘for 
certain purposes and then they vest in the 
crown. The owners are deprived. of their 
lands. They can institute asuit ; Moment’s 
case takes them so far. But no damages 
are recoverable so long as the-act of the 
cfficers are strictly within the Act. Ifany 
compensation is to be paid, the Civil Court 
can award that. Suppose, however, that 
the Act provides that certain frontages 
snall vest in the Governmeut, and, all the 
price to be paid to the owner is the ad- 
vantage of.air and position that he has 
secured, the suit of the owner will give him 
nothing. The liability can be destroyed. 
If, however, that is not destroyed by an 
Act and the officer sets his arbitrary 
measure of the compensation, the right of 
suit does help the claimant, because the 
‘ability is there and only a Court is the 
anal judge of the extent of that liability. 
Then there is the Improvement Trust 
Act. We have on this point two cases of 
two different High Courts, (1) Bombay (11) 
Calcutta. The Bombay case is reported 
in I. L. R. 27 Bom. 439. The powers of 
the Legiglature were challenged in that 
case and it was held (Per Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins C.J. and Batty J.) that the Act 
was “not ultra vires up to the vesting 
point.” Whatis the effect of that? The 
Crairman of the Board of Trustees declares 
that he takes certain areas for certain pur- 
geses in the Act and asks his officers to 
taxe charge of them. A suit lies after 
Moment’s-case: The chairman enters on 
his defence and proves that he took the 
areas ‘for purposes specified in the Act. 
The suit shall be dismissed with costs in 
respect of possession. To show when the 
suitor can succeed, the recent Calcutta 
case decided by a Division tench of that 
High Court is helpful. If the chairman fails 
to prove that the whole or any part ac- 
quired was not acquired for purposes speci- 
fiec in the Act, the claimant would not get 
back the possession of the whole or part. 
These two judgments defeat the case of the 
Council of India and make out our case. 
Where the officer or officers only exercise 
the powers they have under an Act, the 
suit against the Secretary of State cannot 
succeed : where, on the other hand, he or 
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they have gone beyond that power, the 
Secretary of State becomes liable because 
his agents have transgressed and broken 
the law. a 

Next, I take the Land Acquisition Act. 
A suit does lie even at present, not in the 
form ofa regular suit, but in the form of 
a reference, vide S. 18 and 32 J. A., where 
Lord kobertson .says “and if a judicial 
ascertainment of value is desired by the 
owner, he can obtain it by requiring the. 
matter to be referred by the Collector to 
the Court.” This change, viz., from a sult 
to a reference, is a change ‘‘about the form- 
alities. of procedure” in respect of which. 
“the Indian’ Government can legislate 
validly’ (Per Lord Haldane, Moment’s 
case). What then ? The Court is restricted 
to considerations given in Sec. 23. If the- 
Collector or any competent authority has 
not erred in respect of those matters, what 
is the use of the right to sue? The use 1s 
that the suitor would have to pay the 
costs of the Secretary of State. Then there 
are certain considerations which are for- 
bidden to the Court, Sec.-24, wherof all 
except the first are such as are binding on 
all Courts. The first 1s: R 

(i) The degree of urgency: which has led 
to the acquisition. 

In oae OE herewith read Sec. 6 (3) : 

(3) The said declaration shall be con- 
clusive evidence that the land is needed for 
a public purpose or for a company, as the 
case may be. | 

Moment’s case helps the owner as 
against these two provisions to this extent 
that a suit shall be. A case did go up to 
the Privy Council on the point that the 
purpose for which a certain area of land 
was acquired was not a public purpose 
within the meaning of Sec. 6. The Judicial 
Committee held, however, that although 
Government was not the final judge, still 
Government was the bestjudge. (The case 
will be found in Bom L. R. vol. XI or SIT). 
Thatis how the matter stands and what 
does it show ? It shows that unless the 
offcer has made “his authority a mere 
cloak for illegal and wholly unreasonable 
proceedings,” the Secretary of State is not 
affected by the Subject’s right to sue him, 
and secondly that an Act of the Indian 
Government can empower the officers to do 
certain things and take certain progeedings 
for which the Secretary Of State cannot be 
liable. This second proposition 1$ her 


brought out by Ss. 4 (2), 6 (3), 7; %, 16, TF 


L 
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35, 36, 38. These sections are all of them 
valid and justify one tort or another in its 
common sense. I say ‘common sense’, 
because legally it does not remain a tort 
by. the effect of those sections. Everybody 
has a free will to enter into a contract. 
Nobody, for example, can be forced to sell 
his property to anybody else. Anybody, 
however; can, given certain conditions 


prescribed by the Act, be forced to sell his- 


jand to the Secretary of State. IfA oc- 
cupies my land, I can bring in a suit of 
ejectment and it would be no defence to the 
“suit that A is prepared to pay even an ex- 
orbitant price. If, however, the Secretary 
of State occupies my land against my will 
fora public purpose, I can sue him, but 
with no effect, if he is prepared to pay the 
due price. If A forces an entry into my 
property and takes measurements, I can 
sue him for trespassand recover damages. 
If, however, any officer forces au entry into 
my property for any of the purposes men- 
tioned in Sec. 4 (2), I can sue the Secretary 
of State only for the sake of paying the 
Secretary of State’s costs. Whatis borne 
out by all this is that the nature of an act 
can be changed from that of tort intoa 
lawful act. That is all the power that 
Governments require and that they do 
possess.. 

I shall take one more instance, viz. the 
Income Tax Act. Section 39 of the Act :— 


“No suit shall be in any Civil Court to set aside or 
modify any assessment made under this Act.” 


Unless by any ingenuity Section 106 (2) 
of the Government of India Act (1915) 
comes to the help of the Secretary of State, 
a suit shall lie against him. The nature of 
the suit will be something like this. The 
Collector imposes on Aan income taxas if 
his net income were Rs. 10000 a year. A’s 
contention is that his income is only Rs. 
3000 a year. The Collector realises tax ac- 
cording to his own calculation.. A can sue 
for the recovery of the excess so unduly 
received. If on trial it is found that A’s 
income is Rs. 10000, what is the advant- 
age A derives from Moment’s case ? No- 
thing except the liability to pay: the Sec- 
retary of State’s costs. If, however, the 
Collector has not. kept himself within 
chapters Il and IV and has put an arbi- 
trary valuation on the income of A, A’s 
right to sue gives him every relief with 
costs “his, again, proves nothing but 

the Secretary of State’s Agent must 


XY a 
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break the law before this right of the suk- 
ject which has been declared by .the Pr vr 
Council is troublesome to the Secretary o7 
State. That law is of course enacted bj 

Indian Legislatures, and the power of :hc 
Supreme Legislature in particular is ual 

mited as regards enacting that sort ofluw 
[vide S..65, Government of India Act 1915], 
and limited only by the Provisoes to that 
same Section, i. e., clauses (2) and (8). In 


‘reality there is only one subclause, viz. (1) 


of cl. 2 that touches native Indian subjects, 
while (ti) of cl. 2 and cl. 3 are practica ly 
for the benefit of European British subjects. 
I can give Acts after Acts which are qu te 
valid so far as they authorise officers <o 
do certain shings, and so far as thcse 
officers keep within the limits of those Ac s, 
the Moment’s case does not touch them 
or the Secretary of State, and does not 
enefit the subject. 

In a nutshell so far as the legislation is 
harmless and necessary, it has not be'n 
rendered invalid by the Privy Council de:i- 
sion in Moment’s case. What has becn 
rendered invalid is mischievous the provi- 


sions which left free door to arbitrary coz- 


duct of the officers, which closed the doors 
of the civil court against those function- 
aries -who unscrupulously made ther 
authority a mere cloak to wholly ua- 


reasonable proceedings and malicious iri- 


quities, which transformed a right into a 
grace and reduced a claimant to the poesi- 
tion of a mendicant. The’ Executive hzs 
not—as it cannot have—the same confidence 
as the judiciary, for a thousand and ore 
reasons which are familiar to everyone. 
When there isa talk of an appeal to tle 
collector from the decision of Mamlatda,, 
there is jeering and sneering and turninz 
of noses. Ifthe right to sue the Secretary 
of State is capable of being taken away bzy 
the Legislatures in India, see what woul] 
be the effect of S. 39 of the Income Tax Acr. 
Suppose a Mamlatdar out of spite or indo - 
ence assesses A’s income tax as if his incomz 
were Rs. 10000 whereas A’s real income is 
only Rs. 3000, all that A can do is to a- 
peal to the Collector, who in ninety cases 
out of a hundred will do nothing, and even 
in the remaining ten cases will lesson th= 
assessment a little. The further appeals 
to the Divisional Commissioner and th2 
Government only adorn the Act. 

What is the effect of the right of suit ° 
The Civil Courtis a judicial court subo1- 
dinate to His Majesty’s High Court or a; 
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leest to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The possibility of a decree 
age:nst the Secretary of State will always 
keep the Mamlatdar and Collector within 
legal limits. Take away this check, and, 


to quote the words of an Anglo-Indian 


organ, there will be abundant opportunity 
_to Marconi scandals. There is a further 
aspect of the matter. It was in another 
connection that Lord Wrenbury said “sup- 
pose you can ensure purity of administra- 
tior you have not done all you want, 
because you want the public to believe you 
heve ensured the purity of administration, 
ard you have not necessarily done that 
becuuse your men are all honest men. The 
world knows all men are not honest.” The 
remarks are equally important and applic- 
_ab.eeven in this connection. The judicial 
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check is an essential thing if the Govern- 
ment is established by law and is conduct- 
ed legally. Any bar on this right is only 
an acknowledgment of the ‘divine right’ of 
officers individually and collectively as, 
against the Legislature which will remain 
only the apparent fountainhead of the 
practices good and bad of those officers. 
That is the case that will have to be made 


- out before the High Court of Parliament 


after the War, and the earlier our leaders’ 
attention is drawn to this aspect of the 
question the better. Itis not the lack of 
power but the possession of power tha 
has to be proved to the Parliament, the 
abundance—in its way—of the power 
possessed. 


P. R. LELE. 








“ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR” 
. By L. H. STRIPP, , 
AUTHOR oF “TEHE DISSIPATIONS OF EBENEZER MOON,” &c. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.]} 


OHN HICKS bustled in from the vard 

at the sound of the posiman’s knock 

_ On the front door; but, seeing his 

sister Priscilla descending the stairs from 

her bedroom, he tried to assume an air of 

oe and turned into the back par- 
ocr, . 

In less than a minute she followed him, 
carrying a couple of letters in her hand, 
one of which, a business communication, 
she handed to him. 

‘‘Here’s one fur you, John,” she said, 
laving the other on the breakfast table 
while she poured out the tea. 

_ Her brother cast furtive glances at the 
little pale-grey envelope by Priscilla’s 
elbow ashe chipped his egg. Would she 
rever open it and begin to read ? She did 
so at last, and, judging by the smiles that 
fiicted over her features, it seemed to be 
affording her considerable pleasure. ` 

When she laid it down without remark, 
ke took up the poker and drove it vicious- 
iy through a lump of coal. 

“What be ’ee doin’ that fur ?” asked his 


sister, sharply. “The fire’s right enough. 
It awnly makes mote work fur Tryphena, 
sweepin’ up; but I knaw what's the 
matter wi’ ’ee, you’m jest crazy to hear 
what Millie’s got to say, awnly you’m too 
proud to ask fur the letter, so you has it 
out on the fire.” 

“As if I couldn’ read it it I wanted, with- 
out askin,’ seein’ I’m master o’ th’ house, 
an’ got the right to knaw all about what- 
iver comes in or goes out of it.” 

“Bless the man, who said you hadn’ ? 
All the same, you got too proud a sperrit 
to show you cares, becos’ you made sech 
a fullish fuss when the poor ma’ad went 
away, stead a’ bein’ glad she should get 
the change, after her bein’ sick.” 

“There wuldn’ ’a bin no fuss if so be 
she'd gone down to Polruddic, wi’-her 
cousins, ‘stead a’ tearin’ right off to 
Starborough.”’ 

- “You med as well ’a sent her to a couple 
a’ ole.crows as down-adong wi’ Sarah an’ 
Selina Chugg. Shed a’ come k no 
better than she went. Young folks 3 
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to be where there’s a bit a’ life goin’ on. 
an Polruddic, too! Why, it’s duller than 
is. 

“Penhennick ain’t dull—visitors come 
_ here summer-time, an’ it’s likely to gruw. 

I hev thought——”’ 

“Well, tidn’ lively like a big town, an’ 
Millie ought to see a bit a’ the world. 
’Bain’t no reason she should stay cooped 
up in wan place for ever jest becos’ we hev. 
But now, about this letter—you did say a 
couple a’ weeks ago as’ you didn’ want to 
hear any more of ’em, so I didn’ read ’em, 

eto ’ee. Still, as this concerns you——’”’ 
_ “You can please you’mself about read- 
ing it. All I cares to know is if she be 
well, An’ when I said that about not 
wanting to hear the letters, you med a’ 
nawn what I meant. She needn’t go 
troublin’ to write pages full of all the fine 
friends she'd met and the gay doin’s.” 

‘“Writin’s no more trouble to her than 
Scratchin’ be toa hen; it do’ant take her 
so long as you think, ‘cos you ain’t got the 
knack of it you’mself. But I suppose you 
won't be sorry to hear she’m comin’ home 
to-morrow.” 

“Sorry. I should think not ! Why didn’ 
you say so before, ’stead a beatin’ round 

_ the bush ?” : 

“You had so much to say you’m awn- 
self it didn’ give me a chance to bring it 
out, but there’s more news than that. 
You'd best hear the letter through. Tidn’ 
half as long as usual.” i 

She smoothed the paper out with her 
hand and, wlth a preparatory cough, 
began the letter. It ran thus :— 

“Carbeton House, 
“Starborough. 

“My two Old Darlings, —You may ex- 
pect me home to-morrow about tea-time. 
Kate—everyone, indeed—begged me to 
stay longer, but I have a special reason 
for coming back at once, a reason that is 
only known to one other person beside 
myself. And I’ve had a grand holiday— 
six weeks—it was very good of you to let 
me stay so long—and I’ve enjoyed myself 
immensely. We have had two or ‘three 
trips up to London, and I’ve been to the 
theatre. Thereis one here, too. I amso 
glad I didn’t goto Polrtddic, it would 
have been dreadfully dull. 

“Kate isn’t a bit spoilt by her marriage, 
and shé is a spleradid housekeeper, though, 
of coufse, she doesn’t work, having two 

d servants ; but she manages well, and 
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entertains company, yet is just as jolly and 
homely as she always was. Now I’ve som: 
news for dad. I’ve met a gentleman who 
knew him when he was young. He tolu 
me he went to school with him and playec 
in the same cricket team. Now, his son— 
this gentleman’s—is coming to Penhennics 
to see dad about me. I wonder if you cai 
guess what for? Well, you’ll soon know. 
Good-bye till to-morrow.—Your ever 
loving 
“MILLIE 
“P.S.—I forgot to say his name is Tori 
Pollard ; his father is Mayor of Stav- 
borough.” , 
“What’s wrong with ye,” cried Miss 
Priscilla, hurrying round to her brother s 
side and commencing to thump his back 
vigorously with the palm of her hanc. 
“Hev ’ee got a fish-bone in ye’re throat ?’ 
“Fish-bone ? No,” he yelled, springinz 
out of his chair. “I baint chokin’—leas-:- 
ways, not wi’ food—’twas the name, Pcl- 
lard. He shan’t come here, I tell ’ee; I 
won't see thechap. Wild-hosses shudn'—~ ”’ 
“Is that all? I be down-right ashame 
of ’ee, a man o’ you’m years gettin’ in such 
a tantara, one ’ud think ’ee was mad, that 
a’ wud.” l 


“Have ’ee forgot as Pollard was alwavs 
standin’ in my way—cutting me out ia 
everythink—at schoolin’ an’ games, aa’ 
last ofall, he cut me out witlf me sweet- 
heart.” 

“I don’t see how the poor chap cud he p 
himself fur bein’ cleverer than you at most 
things, an’ as fur cuttin’ you out wi Myrtle 
Pascarro—‘twas the best thing cud happ:n 
to ye. A terrible ownself sort a’ ma’<d 
she was, as ’ud made ’ee mis’rable fur lice. 
And you knaw you didn’ care fur her— 
beyond bein’ seenabout wi’ a smart-lookin’ 
young woman. There weren’t no luve in 
the case; you can’t say you didn’ think 
twenty times more a’ Millie’s mother, than 
you did a’ that fuzzy-polled gal a’ cle 
Nickety Pascarro’s ?” 


‘‘A’ course, I can’t, nor wudn’ gwain <o 
say I did, all the same it made me Jook 
small to be throwed over fur Pollard.” 


“Why didn’ you treat it asa joke same 
as he did when she threw him over aftr- 
wards fur ole Sam Vosper, an’ his moncy, 
instead a’ growlin’ like a bear wi’ a scre 
head. You med’ be thankful she did thri w 
’ee over, a gad-about flighty thing, a — 
but heaven furgive me—spakin’ ill a’ che 
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peor dust. She’m bin in her grave nigh 
twenty year.” . 

“Well, look here, Prissie, I won’t see that 
chap—a stuck-up peacock like his iather, 
PR be boun’. My ma’ad shan’t marry a 
man as ’ud teach her to sneer at her ole 
father.” eae 

“Was there ever secha self-ternmentin’ 
man? Asifshe’d do sech a thing!” 

“I mind wan day when he come back 
from London, how he burst out laughin’ at 
me, ‘You’m u reg'lar masterpiece, John,’ he 
says, ‘with the queer speech of ’ee, I didn’ 
use to notice it, so——’ ” s 

“Fur shame—bearin’ a grudge fur such a 
tritle, all these years! He were young an’ 
giddy-pated in them days; most hkely 
he’~e furgot all about it long ago, so why 
can’t ’ee let itdrap. You can’t hev’-a bit 
a’ heart in ’ee, if you means to let sech folly 
weight agenst the future happiness a’ 

yowm awnly child an’ she—motherless.”’ 


Il 


John Hicks was under a promise not to 
spoil the pleasure of his daughter’s return 
by any “contrariness.”’ 

“Remember what a glum face you kep’ 
when you see her off in the. train; wasn’t 
it natural she should like to go.to Kate’s 
seein’ they was friends so long ? I’d like to 
knaw what yoi got against her—Kate, I 
‘means ?' . 

“Nothin’, but I didn’ want Millie to get 
any stuck-up notions. Kate was a nice 
enough girl PI allow before she married a 
maz as was so much above her.’” 

“There you be again. The young chap 
knew he was gettin’ a bargain when he 
took her. He’d had a chance to see the sort 
a’ wife she’d make, seein’ he an’ his sisters 
hai lodged at her mother's for three or 
forr summers runnin’. As fur Millie, when 
a dody’s bin run down wi’ influenzy—but 
there, I wonderhow you'd like to ha’ bin 
. Sert down to them Chuggs when you was 
gettin’ over the gout ?” 

But in spite of his jealous nature John 
Hicks adored his daughter. It had cost 
him some self-denial in sénding her toa 
fin:sning school at Liskeard, for he had an 
intense dread of being looked down on for 
his lack cf education, due largely to his neg- 
lecz of his carly opportunities. - . 

People said that Mille favoured her 
mcther—Captain Roscaryl’s daughter. 
Certainly, she bore no lhkencss to her 
fatacr, who was short and stout, witha 





-I shall hev to advertize. 
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red face and blunt features. +Millie’s figure 
was slim and graceful; she had a mass of 
wavy brown hair and an ever changeful 
expression. ` 

John Hicks had lost his wife when his - 
little daughter was only a year old, but * 
Aunt Priscilla had done her best to mother 
the child and had kept. house for her 
brother ever since. 

“Seems sort a’ stuffy after a big house, 
don’t it, my dear ?” she said, as they sat at 
tea the afternoon of Millie’s return. “An I 
s'pose you had rather a different look-out 
from our ole timber-yard ?” . 

“There was a splendid garden and 
tennis-court at the back of the house. The 
front looked out onthe street. You see, 
it’s the old bank house, where. Mr. 
Anstead’s father and grandfather lived be- 
fore him. Still, one might have a worse 
look-out than the timber-yard, for, after 
all, it’s home,’ replied Millie, helping 


herself liberally from the dish of clotted 


cream that stood before her. f 

“That’s well said, my dear,” cried her 
father ; “an’ this idn’ the first time your 
aunt hev throwed on at the ole yard. She 
bin wantin’ me to leave fur the last twelve 
year, but I didn’ take no notice, ’cos I 
didn’t see the way clear to do it. However, 
Pm thinkin’ a’ puttin’ up somè houses‘ on 
the Marreystone Road. Maybe we’ll move 
to wan of ’em ’fore long. Vl see as there 
shall bea bita’ green lawn and some flo wer- 
beds fur ee. I shall hev-to be on the look- 
out fura new foreman soon, ’cos Ellis is 
leavin’. He be gwain out to New Zealand. 
I dunno any man 
round here as cud taake his place though 
he idn’ a mana’ many ideas. Still, I bin 
used to ’im all these years, an’ we pulled 
together pretty well.” 

“Mr. Anstead said he wondered you 


_didn’t retire now dad.” 


“Ob, indeed: an’ what Anstead know 
about it, pray ?” interrupted the old man 
angrily, for he-never brooked interference 
from other people. 


“Oh, of course he can’t know, dear, but 
I suppose he fancied you might as well take 
things easily now, that’s all, dad.” š 


“YIH thank him to mind his own busi- 
ness then. I ain’t past work yet; I ain’t 
in the dotage. I don’t pretend to advise 
him about bank managin’, an’. 2 don’t 
want he should advise me about tirin’. 
I see how ’tis, though, you’re ashe mees; 
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the trade. You got high notions, as I said 
you wud, if you went to Starborough.” 
“What nonsense, dad. How can you 
think such things ot me, as if there was any 
geason to be ashamed of honest work.” 
But he was not to be appeased. He 
brought his fist down on the table angrily. 
“That’s fine talk ; but I know what’s in 
your mind. An architec’ as can string a 
few letters after his name fancies himself a 
gentleman—”’ 
“But Mr. 


Anstead isn’t an architect, 
dad I” 


‘Pollard be, though, an’ that’s who l'm 


talkin’ about. Pm not agwain to see the 
young chap asis danglin’ after you. - His 
father talked about old times—tole youa 
lot about him an’ me, seemingly, did he 
say we worked at the same bench together, 
till some man took a fancy to his 
bits a’ drawins’ an’ get ’em awa’ay to his 
London office an’ made a fine gentleman of 
tin, an an !——” 

He was.in such a rage by this time that 
he lost power of articulation for a few 
moments. He was beginning again, when 
Tryphena brought word that some one 
was waiting to see her master in the office. 

“Oh, Aunt Prissie,” cried the girl, when 
the door had closed behind her father, 
“What does he mean? He always had a 
fine flame in him—but to blaze up over 
nothing like this——”’ 

“He’ve had a grudge against Pollard, 
ever since they was boys.. I wouldn’ 
mention the name to him again, my dear ; 
it’s fur all the world as bad as wavin’a 
red rag before an angry bull,” 

- “But I must mention it, Aunt Prissie. 
Dick, that’s young Mr. Pollard, is coming 
to see dad; and his father isn’t a bit 
proud, though they live in a mansion and 
keep a car. Ue spoke so nicely of dad, said 
he was a genuine old Cornishman, and 
they were all so kind to me.”’ 

“It’s always been a sore point with 
«him ; but cheer up, I’ve gota plan.in me 
head, if things go as I hope they will. Ah, 
here he comes with Mr. Nollass. - PI tell 
‘ee at bedtime what ’tis.” : 


ILI, 

Old Hicks sat smoking his afternoon 
pipe in the sunshine with a. complacent air. 
Things gere going well with him. The 
new fogeman. had’ turned out a treasure. 


@ T 


The men liked him, and he was unusually. 
ver, though he didn’t seem to know it.. 
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He had made several useful suggestions tə 
his master, so useful that the builder hal 
been able to dispense with the aid cf aa 
architect in running up a couple of villas 
on the Marreystone Koad, houses thas 


were. the admiration of everyone, wit1 


their quaint gables and balconies. Youn z 
Richards had designed them, though kə 
modestly disclaimed the fact when thes 
were under discussion. 

“You must remember, sir,” he woul | 
say, “that 1 asked your opinion with re- 
gard to throwing out that west wing, an] 
whether weshould bring the outside stait- 
case here. You decided we should. it was 
as much your doing as mine, and yon 
mustn’t throw all the blame on me it the” 
don’t fetch a price.” 

To builders young Richards would re- 
mark : 

“Mr, Hicks and I drew up the pian: 
carefully and you see the result—rwc< 
villas, original and. tasteful, and tar mor: 
convenient than the old style.” 

They sold before the paint was dry, anc. 
John Hicks bought more land witha vier 
to similar ventures. He had grown t: 
believe that he had aright to take credi: 
for their design, and when he was ton- 
gratulated on his success, he would nod hiz 
head, and say ‘folks must keep abreas- 
with the times now-a-days in buildin’ a: 
much as anything else.” 

It puzzled him to find Millie giving sucL 
a good-looking young fellow the colc 
shoulder so persistently, especially wher 
most of the girls ın Penhennick were run- 
ning after him. She couldn’t be thinking 
of that Pollard chap still—she had giver 
him her word not to writeto him, nor—— 
His musings were interrupted by a voice æ 
his side. 

“Mr. Hicks, can I speak with you a few 
minutes ?” said his foreman. 

“Certainly, Kichards. Sit down on the 
bench along-side o’ me. Got any complaints 
to make a’ the men ?” 

“None whatever, sir. But I’m afraid ] 
shall have to leave you as pon as you car 
suit yourself.” 

“Then it’s to do with me,” cried the okc 
man, his temper beginning to rise. "Why 
can’t you speak out ?” 

“It has nothing to do with you, sir. 
You have beena most generous master; 
it’s on—on account of Miss Hicks—Miss 
Millie, I=” 

You're in love-with her, I's’pose. Well, 
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there ain’t nothink to be ashamed of in 
thet, is there ?” 

“Do you mean you wouldn’t disapprove 
if I could win her, Mr. Hicks ?” 

“Disapprove ? No. I should he thankful 
to know she was likely to hev sech a 
sensible husband. You’m welcome to try 
as tur as 1’m concerned, Richards.” 

“It’s good of you to say so, sir, only— 
I had heard something about a previous 

tzrachment.”’ 

‘Who telled ’ee that yarn ?”. 

Barter; Priscilla dropped a hint one day, 
and——”’ 

“Tid’n true. Leastways, if there was an 
attachment it’s done with. I put a stop 
to it. An’ she’s not.the girl to go again 
hev father. IfI tell her to take 'ee, she’ll 
do it, same as she give up the other 
fellow.” 

“Are you sureshe hasgiven him up, sir?” 

“She’s never mentioned his name since I 
fcr>id her, and she wouldn’t disobey me by 
writin’ to ’un. But you'd better find ont 
how the land lays for yourself. Start luve- 
maxin’ right away. Don’t seem scared at 
her. Ma’ads can’t abide a timersome 
man.” 

“I would rather gain her affections 
fairly, sir, I’ve no wish to intrude myself 

7} 


“All's fair in luve an’ war,’ as the 
sayin’ is, an’——”’ 

The gate clicked and Millie appeared, 
Iccking so fresh and charming that both 
mėn felt pleasure at sight of her. : 

“Iye come back for Bear, father,” she 
said, “I'm going to Polhendra, and he’ll be 
company.” 

"Why be gwain so fur as that, me 
dear ?” 

“Oh, a long walk does me good.” 

Young Richards stepped forward to un- 
festen the dog. Millie accepted the atten- 
tion with a disdainful look. 

“I could have doneit myself,” she said. 
“There is nothing I dislike more than 
omciousness.”’ 

“You'd better cut along after her in 
about ten minutes,” said old Hicks when 
his daughter was out of hearing. ‘'Give 
her time to get out of Penhennick. ’Tisa 
lone-some walk she gwain,’m and she'll be 
giad o’ company.” 

‘Not mine, sir,” he replied. “You must 
he ve seen how she objects to it.” 

“Never mind, it may be her way—jest 
fur teazin’. Anyhow, you can take'a 
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message to Polhender you'mself—tell the 
farmer we'll let’m have that estimate fur 
a new barn next week, an’ don’t say 
another word about leavin’, Richards.” 

“I shall be only too glad to stay, sir, if, 
all goes well,” “ 

“Am ifit don’t?” 

“Then, Mr. Hicks, Pm afraid I must 
go.’ 

Ten minutes later the old man went in 
an house to have it out with Aunt Pris- 
cilla. 

“What did you tell Richards about that 
other chap for?” he asked, entering the 
parlour where she sat at work. “You must 
be as blind as a bat not to ha’ seen he’m 
over head an’ heels in luve wi’ her.” 

“He’ve got a sweetheart in every place, 
most likely,” she replied. : 

“He bain’t that sort, but I see how ’tis— 
rouw’m encouragin’ Millie to think about 
that Pollard, an’ PI'I tell ’e what—she’d be 
a deal happier married to a sensible chap 
like Richards than struck-up jackanapes. 


` Richards hev got a headpiece, too, an’ I’m 


teady to help ’m with an idea or two 0’ - 
me own sometimes. If Millie marries ’m 
the firm should be ‘Hicks an’ Richards, 
Builders an’ Architec’s.’ Wed get a name 
‘as well as Pollard—~—”’ 

“Who’s the peacock now, I’d like to 
know ?” asked Aunt Priscilla, moving to 
the door. ‘Your spite darkens your better 
judgment. You don’t care a pin about 
severin’ two lovin’ hearts so’s you can 
carry you’m point. Icould hear you—my 
bed-room window was open—plottin’ with 
Richards about you’m own daughter—at 
you’m age, too.” | 

Pulling the door sharply behind her, 
she left her brother to reflect on her words. 

Dusk was setting in when Millie return- 
ed, accompanied by Richards. The old 
man was sitting alone, in the parlour (his 
sister having absented herself from the tea 
table, and leaving him to partake of the - 
meal in solitude), The young man stepped ¥ 
up to, the builder. | 

“T’ve come to thank youfor youradvice, 
Sir,” he said, “I acted on it, and we are—" 

The next moment Millie’s arms were 
round her father’s neck, and she was. hid- 
ing her face in the collar of his coat. 

“What, cryin’, my little ma’ad, cryin’ ?” 
he said, smoothing her bright wavy hair 
with a gnarled but. loving hand., “Why 
then, my dear, I wish I’d never said naught 
about it. And don’t you think ydéu’m Sro 
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MULANG ` ST 


dad means to force ’ee’. No , you shall hev 
yom own way. Pm sorry fur ’ee’, 
Richards, but I-bin thinkin’ it all awver 
sence I bin sittin’ here be meself, an’ ‘Ive 
come to see as it’s- her affair morn’ mine, 
eein’ choosin’ a husban’ is——there, there, 
my dear, I bin a selfish ole man, don’ t spoil 
them pretty eyes cryin’, you——” 
“But I’m crying for joy, dad,” broke in. 


the girl, “and, oh, I hope you won’t be 


very angry when you—tell him i ick P 
“Pm proud to know you found me 
worthy of your esteem, Mr. Hicks, ae of 


what is even of more importance to me— 
your daughter. Will you allow me to rz- 
mind you ot the old adage you quoted io 
me a few hours ago—All’s fair in fove ard 
war’ —because——” , 

Here unt Priscilla entered.. the roon 
and was nodding and smiling, although 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“Because,” continued the foreman, pg 
both trust they will help you to forgiv ens 
for the deception we have practised on 
you, when I tell you that my name is—Di ‘k 
Pollard.” 


MULANG . 


Mulang, a busy toiler at the joan . 
Has stopped the sound of her shuttle ; 
We hear only her weeping sigh. 
What grieveth thee, Mulang ? - 
' What aileth thee, poor damsel ? 
She hath nothing to ail or grieve her, ` 
But it was last night she saw 
the conscription decree’; 
The Sovereign diviné calls a great . 
army under the flag. 
She turned over the pages of books 
of soldiers’ list ; 
In each book shefound her father’s name. 
Her father has no grown-up boy,— 
And Mulang-no older brothers. g 
“Shall I buy a steed in town ? Shall I join 
. the army in father’s place ?” she cries. 


She bought the steed in the Market east; 
The saddle in the west, the bridle in ` 
the south, the whip i in the north. 

She left her parents’ roof at dawn.: 

She sleeps at night by the Yellow River. 
She hears no more the voice of parents 

calling her, 

But the water’s mournful murmur. 

She left the Yellow River behind at dawn; 


She came at eve to the Black Stream’s head: 


She hears no more the voice of parents 
talling her, 

But the voice of an enemy’ S charger ` 
neighing sad. 


Ten thotisand miles she parched on : 
Over tht mountains she tramped as if 
— s flying. 


S 


The Northern blast carries the thrill of 
bugle nozes ; 
The cold morning light shines on her iron 
ro 


_ - Le, the Generals have fallen after a hun- 


dred battles wen ; 
The stalwart youths, after ten long years 
now a a ad retucr. 


They return and.see the Sovereign great : 
The sovereign- sits on his mighty throne 
And bestows on them rank or reward meet 
for their service donc. 


Oh, Mulang, what shalt thou receive ? 


She hath no need of rank or power. 


“Pray,! ’? she says, “let me, by thy leave 


hasten. home on a camel’s bac.’ 


Her parents have heard she’ is returning 
- hore : 
Arm i in arm they stand by the gate for th: 
sight of Le~, 
Her elder sister has heard she is returniag 
hore : 


Within the chamber- she withdraws her 


face to pans. 
Her brother young has heard she is recira- 
ing home ; 
He sharpens a knife a big sheep to kill. 


- The gate-of the eastern turret for her is 


opened ; 
On the couch i in the western turret she is. 
begged to st, 


. She dofis. her warrior s robe, she dons ket 


garment olc ; 


By the window she smooths her cora 
air ; 

Before the looking glass she puts on a 
flower yellow and rich. 


Now she comes out to the gate her com- 
rades in battle to greet ; 
Amazed and perplexed they stand. | 


EE i a E 
a i aT 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES. 


HE question of the education of our 
brethren in the colonies has not re- 
ceived the consideration it deserves 

at the ‘hands of Indian publicists. Its 
immediate importance is immense, because 
on it will depend much of the social indi- 
viduality of our younger communities. 
Sducation alone can shape their future and 
mould their destiny. But the problem in 
the colonies is beset with so many difficult- 
ies that close attention must be given to 
ree conditions when we discuss the 
ory. 

The main difficulty with regard to Colo- 
rial Indian education is that our brethren 
across theseas come from so many difer- 
ent parts of India that there exists amongst 
thəm no one common language. The 
Indian Colony in Mauritius for example, 
kas its percentage of Tamilians, of’ Guzer- 
at-s, of Sindhis, not to speak of that ubi- 
cuitous community the Parsis. Thè 
Government of the small colony cannot be 
expected to provide for education in all 
these languages, An education in English 
will be worse than useless as I shall at- 
tempt to prove later on; and labouring 
communities have neither the necessary 
fands nor the necessary co-operation to 
build schools and carry on the educational 
work independent of the state. 

One happy sign in this direction must be 
noticed here. In all the colonies far away 
frem the Motherland, there is a tendency 
for a unification of the vernaculars. The 
Indians in Surinam for example speak a 
kind of Hindustani with a large admixture 
cf Tamil words. | 
. In Fiji also, the,case I think is very 
nearly the same. Primary education can 
therefore be given in Hindustani in all the 
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“Who of us ever knew in these twelve years . 
Mulang was a tender maid ?” 

The buck rabbit has shorter limbs, 

And the doe sluggish dark eyes ; 

But when they do run side by side, — 

Who will ever know which is he and which’ 
the softer she? 

YONE NOGUCHI 


% 


colonies and it will materially help to 
create a united Indian Community in these _ 
colonies. | 
` ` Another -practical difficulty lies in the 
question of the supply of teachers. The 
Indian Government, I think, must under- 
take to. provide suitable educated ‘men 
under favourable conditions. Fiji has 
already given the lead and the government 
of the mother country must insist on this 
as a moral duty that falls on the colonies 
that have Indian inhabitants. ae 
At present there are. only English schools 
open to them. The mischief of giving a 
child of an Indian working man a few 
years’ schooling in a different language is 
immense. Apart from the enormous waste 
of intellectual energy that results from the 
attempt to master ‘the intricacies of an 
extraordinarily intricate foreign language, 
it will prove destructive to the social 
structure of our community. | 
The purpose of education is primarily to 
understand social phenomena. Now edu- 
cation in a foreign language without a 
training in the language of, one’s, own land 
has entirely the contrary effect. It will aid 
to misunderstand social phenomena. The 
study ofa foreign language is imstructive 
to the highest degree. But its educational. 
value is very low, Each language interprets’ 
the social life of the people who speakit. It 
cannot therefore be used successfully asa 
medium to educate a student in the social 
values of another country. That 1s why it 
is said, that if you want to understand the 
French, study first the French language. 
It is most ridiculous for a man to say that 
an Indian’ child born thousands¢of miles 
away from his motherland, but-stitl adher- 
ing to Hindu customs and manners should, 
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first begin to study “I am.” There is no 
“Tam” in any Indian language. The 
English language as such has no education- 
al value for us. The life it. reveals is 
, Strange tous. Itdoesnot appeal to our 
racial instincts. Here lies the failure of the 
educational policy of the British- Govern- 
mentin India. Its tendency has been. ab- 
solutely destructive, leaving it necessary 
in general to “educate our educated.” Such 
success as has been attained, is surely due 
to the marvellous ‘adaptability .of the 
eIlndian: mind and the high imaginative 
faculty by which itis endowed. ` 

A literary education in a foreign langu- 


age such as ‘is. given to us in India, and’. 


such as-is open to our brethren in the 
colonies, ‘creates the greatest mischief 
because it puts us ‘out of sympathy with 


the social institutions by which we are ’ 


surrounded. “We might read Dryden and 
Horace and learn the requisites: of good 
satire ; we can read Aristotle and Aquinas, 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Mill and Morley, 
but feel that their ideas are as far, as we 
are concerned, void of life. They do not 
fulfil the supreme test of education in so far 
as they do not enable us to understand the 
social phenomena around us. 
Prof. Reinsch notes the fact that Negroes 
in South Africa and elsewhere have shown 
a wonderful aptitude towards ‘literary 
studies. One of the most interesting per- 
sonalities that I ever met was a full blood- 
ed Negro, whose mastery of Greek. and 
Latin not to say of English, astonished: me 
beyond words. He was, during the early 
days of his university ‘life, supposed to be 
one of the finest classical-scholars that 
Oxford has produced within the last fifty 
years ; what became of him is a sad story. 
The observation which Prof. Reinsch makes 
on the general theme so. exactly corres- 
ponded to my experience, in this as well as 
other cases, that notwithstanding all my 
4 prejudice in favour of coloured races I was 
“forced to- the same conclusion. Foreign 
instruction is very useful and I might say 
, in many cases essential as supplementing 
one’s own native education ; but a foreign 
education (ifitis not a contradiction in 
terms) is more mischievous than useful. 
There is another difficulty that the 
Indian weets in the colonies. Wherever the 
Indian has settled down, there exists beside 
him as Creole population. Missionary 
apt follows this fruitful field, and schools 
e onging to various religious. socteties 


exist in these places. In India where th. 
government proclaims a policy of neu-ra- 
ity and the people take a militant a-t- 
tude, the Missionary has very little chanze. 
Yet protected as we are by our social raies, 
and the non-interference of our goverr- 
ment, we know how calculating and cur- 
ning the missionaries are, how insidicu3 
their ways of work and how deep laid tkati- 
wonderful schemes of proselytisation. I1 
the colonies, most of the schools that gv 
primary. education , to Indians are core 
ducted by active religious propagancict:. 
The Indian unprotected by public opin.ca 
or social law, is naturally afraid to sri 
his children to such schools. He will sconcr 
go illiterate than give up his religion ard 
his society. Thus it happens that illiteracy 
is very high among our brethren abroac. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews in his report on te 
condition of Indians over-seas, notes te 
moral degradation to which they have fal- 
len. Heinsists, and rightly too, that t_e 
best way to ameliorate their condition is 
to attach them to the land. I admit ihat 
Mr. Andrews’ proposal will be extreme y 
beneficial in as far as it will give a power- 
fulincentive for the good qualities of tae 


' Hinde Ryot to assert themselves ovez tie 


forces of disintegration. But I do not tLizk 
that the problem lends itself to such <n 
easy solution. Mr. Andrews’ proposal his 
an almost Belloc-like simplicity; bit 
Belloc-like, it sees only one aspect of 
things. The high morale of the Incizn 
Ryot, his culture and his refinement, ere 
not merely the result of his attachment zo 
the land. Its causes lie deeper. They ie 
primerily in the social education that ie 
derives as a member of thecommunity, and 
secondly the pressure which the H:nlu 
society brings to bear on the individaclin 
his moral life. In the colony the Inliin 
labotrer is freed from the bonds of socis y, 
His social education becomes meaning ss 
to him in new surroundings. He sees tue 
principles which that education inculczt:d 
in him, daily set at nought by the res~ of 
the population. His confidence in thcse 
restrictions and rules which form so muh 
of the Hindu social life is rudely shacen. 
We must recognise in this fact the funéa- 


‘mental reason of the moral degradation of 


which Mr. C. F. Andrews speaks. 

Tte remedy for it hes in giving tae 
labourers sound education which will res. 
tore their belief in those instituciors, 
Instruction in the 3 R’s will not be 2: tae 
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slizatest-use in this line. The only thing . 


that appears practicable to meis a sort of 
Senday education in the form of Hari- 
Katha Prasangams, recitals of Rama- 
yanam, Sri -Bhagavatam, Nalopakhva- 
nam, Sakunthalam and other popular 
edzcational books. ‘In most of the verna- 
cunars we have all these inspiring stories 
in the form of Gathas which are generally 
sung in every Hindu home. Speaking from 
exserience 1 know the educational value 
of these recitals: to be immense with the 
coimmon people-of both sexes- 

Such work should be undertaken by the 
people inthe Motherland. I am glad to 
see that the Arya'‘Samaj has recognised ‘the 
necessity of some such work and is trying 
to send ‘out proper persons to carry out 
their religious - propaganda. Individual 
members of the Ramakrishna Mission seem 
to rave visited the West Indies and done 
some excellent work there. But, these indi- 
vidual and uncoordinated enterprises must 
give place to more organised work. There 
alon: I see the remedy of the moral degra- 
dation which undoubtedly prevails in the 
colonies. - 


‘ Thereis another point which I should: 


notice before I leave off this topic. The fu- 
tur: of a labouring community like the 
Incians abroad, depends mostly upon the 
amount of technical education they receive. 
The:> prosperity even as agriculturalists 
must in these days.of scientific cultivation 
be largely dependent on their knowledge 
anc skill, which can be acquired only. by 
traizing. But here also the Indian 1s 
hampered by the fact that no scientific 
education, however elementary,: is given in 
his language. He has first to learn English 
anc it must always be kept in mind that if 
he wants to understand the subjects pro- 
perly, he must have not only a smattering 
but = thorough knowledge of the language. 
The same difficulty exists in India and that 
is why with our universities, colleges and 


schools the lot of the peasant remains prac- 


ticully what it was a thousand years ago. 
Now, what is the position of higher 
education. There area few Indians in all 
the colonies who have risen to comparative 
presoerity after their term of Indenture.. 
Tae 
followed the steps ofthe working man, is 
generally speaking, quite prosperous. How 
are the sons of these “elasses” to be edu- 
cated ? The schools and the colleges of the 
colozy are open to them, and those whose 


.a considerable number of 


mercantile community that has - 
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educational ambitions are still unsatisfied 
can continue their studies in any of the 
universities of the United Kingdom. 

This as I have said before is no unmixed 
blessing. 
among our colonial brethren to-imitate 
Buropeans in their ways of life. It must be 
confessed that Europeanism. has certain 
attractions which are quite irresistible to 
the: twneducated. The higher strata of 
Indian society in the colonies -have shown 
a tendency to-follow them in these lines. 
It need hardly be said that the education, 
which they receive strongly predisposes 
them to sucha defection from Hindu tra- 
dition. They begin learning English . with- 
out any previous education. in their own 
language, and .for university. .education 
they have to go to Europe. No wonder 
that Mr. Christopher *.is forced to admit 
that left to himself the colonial born Indian 
will inevitably take to .European habits 
(presumably to beer-drinking and. beef- 
eating) and become lost to the cause of the 
motherland. ; 

The fault is not entirely his. The colo- 
nial Indian who thus merges himself in the 
vast ocean of Inferior Classes in the White 
Countries, is more often than otherwise a 
victim of circumstances. His condition is 
the ditect result of the unsolved difficulties 
in the question of Indian Education where- 
in lies the remedy for these. ; 

. Ishallonly make one suggestion ; but 
Iam convinced that if the plan I propose is 
followed it will lead to a gradual solution 
of this difficult problem. 3 

: We have now in India the Benares Uni- 
versity which is established for the express 
purpose of giving national Hindu educa- 
tion, and within a few years we hope that 
our Mahammedan brethren will have rais- 
ed the Aligarah College to the same status.. 
The suggestion that I have to make is that 
scholarships 
should be given to deserving students from | 
Greater India on the model of Rhodes 
scholarships. at Oxford. If we institute 
5 scholarships in South Africa, 2 in. 
Mauritius, 2 in Fiji, 5 in West Indies and 1 
in Surinam, we will have ensured a safe but 
sure method of preserving Indian Culture. 
in these far away colonies. These students 
will have the opportunity of associating 
with the flower of India’s injellectual 
youth, They willreceivé an educgtion in 


* Inthe Golden number of the Indian Opinion. 
See my article on the subject of the Indian Emigrant 


w 


There is already a tendency , 
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the true sense of the word ; an education 


which will make life a reality to them; and 


above all they will have seen their -mother 
country, and tested the sweetness of her 
swindescribable beauties. India will no long- 
‘er be to them a ‘vague somewhere’ but a 
country in which ‘they -have lived and 
learnt and whose culture and civilisation 


they have inherited in their blood. on? 


G1 


This suggestion, if acted up to will zc a 
great way to solve the problem of colcnia! 
Indian education. Will any of ‘our princ2s 
and nobles whose purses. seem to be extra- 
ordinarily long when it is a question oi 
titles and honours, give a few lakhs for zkis 
purpose ? 


K. M. PANIKXaR. 








COMMENT AND CRITiCISM 


‘Industrial and Purely Scientific Research. 


The newspaper report gives, “they (Indians) had 
not come to that stage when they COULD take up 
research work from a purely scientific standpoint”, 
as one of my replies to the President of the Indian 
Industrial Commission. 

May I give you my reply in my own words :— 

“I do not think we Indians have come to that 
stage when we SHOULD take up purely research 
work. We ought to take up work which will also 
have an industrial side to it. What I mean is that 
our research work should. be such as can be utilised 
for Industria! purposes.” 

Your remark on page 682 in the December number 
of.the Modern Review has prompted me to write to 
you. I believe you wlll now see my reply in quite 
another light. Letus first have enough to satisfy 
our hunger. Itis not “could” but “should”. 

ya N. C Nae. 


. Editor's Note. - 


' As we have only a schoolboy’s knowledge of 
science and no knowledge at all of any industry, our 
opinion on the subject of Prof. Nag’s letter is only 
what wecan say fromthe amount of common sense 
which we may claim to possess. There can he no 
two opinions regarding the very great need and im- 
portance of industrial research in India. But, never- 
theless, those who pissess the capacity for research 
must be left free to choose their own line of work. 
No rule can be laid down ex catheda for their work. 
Of the numerous scientific discoveries made by Dr. J. 
C. Bose, only a few have, up to the present time, been 
utilised in wireless telegraphy,- agriculture, and, per- 
haps, medicine. Still, we cannot say that he should 
have devoted himself or should hereafter devote him- 
self to industrial research. Similarly, of the chemical 
researches of Dr. P. C. Ray and his 
almost all are of purely scientific value, though here- 
after they may be of practical importance. Ofcourse, 
we*cannot speak from personal knowledge of these 
researches, but only from what we have read about 
them in the papers. 

Lord Kelvin's views as to the practical value of 
science were definite and unmistakable. 

“The We and soul ọf science is its practical applica- 
tion ; an@ just as the great advances in mathematics 
have been made through the desire of discovering the 
M iution of problems which were of a highly practical 


~ 


pupils, all or. 
th 


kind in mathematical science, so in physical scienc 
many of the greatest advances that have been mad 
from the beginning of the world to the present tin 
have been made in the earnest desire to tur- h 
knowledge of the properties of matter to some pur 
pose useful to mankind.” 

But it is dificult to say beforehand wheter cher 
will or will not be any practical application of gn- 
scientific discovery. It has been asked, whaz is “par? 
science’? Is there any kind of knowledge, or ¿n-~ 
scheme for its systematization that may noz be made 
useful ? Sometimes it'has seemed so, but zhe even. 
has usually proved the contrary. Both tkose vho 
rejoice in “‘pure science” and those who prof ss to c es- 
pise it are probably basing what they do on a fellecy. 
The mathematician who said he liked that brancs c f 
his science known as the Theory of Numbers “beceuce 
it never could be put to any possible use’ reminds or? 
of the British peer whocommended the Orcer of tk= 
Garter because there was “‘no damned merit abort 
it.” Both were doubtless inaccurate. Tke veteran 
scientist, Dr. John A. Brashear, probably came nearer 
the truth when he declared before the Amerizaa 
Society of Mechanical Engineers: that he could act 
tell the difference between ‘pure? and “appl-zd’ 
science. Knowledge often- seems to have no pussib:e 
application, he sdys ; when lo! some one steps .n and 
uses it to produce something that become: a sous - 
hold necessity—a telephone or an electric light. Fe s 
thus editorially reported in Metallurgica. and th». 
mical Engineering (New York, January 15, 1916, : 


“Where shall we draw the line betweer pure rd 
applied science ? For myself, | have been unable to 
find aught but a hazy line of demarcation.’ Wher tle 
velocity of the propagation of light-waves was d: ter- 
mined by scientific reasoning and experimentation of 
the most refined nature, the process of solving t:e 
problem remained .for a long time in the domau of 
the exact sciences as a masterpiece of che huwen 
mind, ‘But who dreamed to what utilitarian pursc3e 
these light-waves would be made subserv-ent ? Tie 
genius of a Michelson carried them into the work- 
shop, thence to the International Bureau of Weizl ts 
and Measures at Sevres, and gave us a value io* tae 
international meter in terms of light-waves that will 
remain absolutely unalterable as long 2s this cld 
world moves in the Juminiferous ether of tke uriv rsa. 
‘Getting nearer the utilitarian service of tLe sete 3st’ 4c 
study of light-waves, Dr. Anderson, of Johrs Hopi s 
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has utilized them in making screws of hitherto un- 
heard-of accuraey.’ And when in railway-shops nuts 
made by some firms would not screw on bolts made 
ty others, the problem at first baffled the ‘ability of 
the most prominent manufacturers of tools of preci- 
sion in the country, but it was solved through the, co- 
Operation of a professor of astronomy. ae 
“And this utilitarian use of science iu making pos- 
sible the construction of accurate screws has again 
reacted, as it were, and enabled the scientific mechani- 
cian to produce a little optical device that rivals, ifit 
Goes not surpass, the telescope—the diffraction-grat- 


ing. ‘On the plane surface ofits polished plate, made - 


accurate to one-tenth of a light-wave, or within one 
fortyfive thousandths of an inch, are ruled more than 
45,000 lines, between which there is no greater error 
than one two-millionths of an inch. With this deli- 
cate piece of apparatus, made possible first by ri- 
gorous scientific research ; secondly, by the skill of the 


artizan ; thirdly, by a knowledge of and vigorous. 


care to avoid temperature-changes ; and fourthly,” by 
the accuracy of the mechanism which includes the 
accurate screw mentioned above, the astrophysicist 
has been able to tell us the composition, temperature, 
aid distance of the stars. 
physicist, the chemist, to tell us the purity of the 
material he is called to investigate ; indeed, it makes 
itself subservient to many phases of engineering in the 
damain of metallurgy. And the end is not yet. Where 
can we drawa sharp line of demarcation between 
pure science and its relation to any and every form of 
engineering ?’”’ a i 7 

in an article on “Practical Purpose in Scientific 


Research,” contributed to the Cornhill Magazine,’ 


Professor R. A. Gregory, F. S. A. R., saysi— 
“Scientific investigatious carried on with the. 
single purpose of acquiring new knowledge often lead 
to results of great practical value. Such applications 
a-e, however, only incidental, and in the world of 
science they provide no test of the importance of the 
work done. The practical man judges scientific 
research from the point of view of its direct service to 
humanity, or that of money-making capacity; and 
he considers that people who devote their Iives to 
studies having neither of these profitable objects in 
misd, are wasting their time’ and abusing their 
intellectual faculties. 
“It comes as a surprise to most men to be told 


that in scientific circles usefulness is never adopted as: 


the standard of value; and that, éven if not a single 
practical result is reached by an investigation, the 
work is worth doing if it enlarges knowledge or 
increases our outlook upon the universe. This propo- 
sition, of course, leaves the practical man cold; yet it 
is all that science desires to offer in justification of 
its activities. While the discovery of truth remains 
its single aim, science is free to purstte inquiries in 
whatever direction it pleases; but when it permits 
itself to be dominated by the spirit of productive 
application, it will become merely the galley-slave of 
short-sighted commerce.” l 


He then proceeds to observe: 

“Almost all the investigations upon which modern 
industry has been built would bave been crushed at 
the outset if immediate practical value bad deter- 
mined what work should be undertaken. Science 
brings back new seeds from the regions it explores, 
and they seem to be nothing but trivial curiosities to 
the people who look for SEGRE from research, yet from 
these seeds come the mighty trees under which 
civilized man has his tent, while from the fruit be 
gains comfort and riches.” i : 


Itis also possible for the’ 
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To these eminently sane -observations of the 
Professor we would invite the attention ofall our 
readers interested in the question.‘ — 7 i 

The concluding paragraph of Professor Gregory’s. 
article-also has a bearing upon the subject of our. 
rote. a a fe: 

“Men of science of the Faraday type ask little™ 
more of the State than the opportunity of pursuing 
their researches under suitable conditions; they are 
the makers of new knowledge, explorers in unknown: 
seas, and must be left to follow the paths along which 
their own particular guiding stars lead them. 
Industrial research, organized and purposeful, falls 
into a different category ; it starts with practical 
problems and seeks profit from their solution instead 
of concerning itself with purely scientific inquiries for 
which no immediate application can be seen. Th 
genius of the original investigator cannot be chained 
to the chariot of industry, but it can be cherished, 
and its products as well as national needs can be 
made'the subject of intensive study. To the modern 
State adequate provision for independent scientific 
research as well as organized industrial inquiry 18 not 
only a-duty, -but also an essential factor of national 
existence,”’ 

The italics are ours. , 
Industrial Development. 


The present condition of industries in Bengal 
has been. very thoroughly criticised by my friend 
Mr. R. R. Ghose, in the last issue. of the Modera 
Review. ‘He has given profuse quotations from 
the history of industrial growth in Japan which 
are all’very instructive to us at the present 
moment’ in India. If the Government would 
undertake to solve the industrial problem of the 
country as the custodian of national interests there 
cannot be two opinions as to the courses to be adopt- 
ed. Mr. Ghose has very ably discussed the whole 
Situation ‘and has given many valuable ' suggestions. 
Just to supplément what he las so'elaborately dis- 
cussed in his article, I state below'a few idéas of my 
own about a practical scheme for the development of 
our industries. As it would appear from my sugges- 
tious, I want to make the provinces independent of 
the supreme Government in determining their own 
policies with regard to the growth and development 
of industries within the provinces. In closer touch 
as they are with local conditions and popular ideas, 
Provincial Governments arè in a better position to 
solve such. Provincial -problems which are so widely 
diferent’ in the different provinces of India. There 
should be a spirit of healthy rivalry between the 
provinces in their forward march. The national 
instincts and characteristics of the people, sympathe- 
tically supported encouraged and directed by the 
Government would ultimately, make every province 
unique in a particular line of commerce andi in- 
dustries. i 

1. There snould be import duties on all foreign 
goods except books, apparatus, medicines and 
machinery: . l 

2. In imposing duties, the nature of the goods 


. and the country from which they are imported should 


be taken into consideration. Articles manufactured 
in the British Isles should be taxed to such an extent 
that their market price in India may be higher than 
the market price of Indian manufactured articles of 
the same nature by 5 %. In the case of articges manu- 
factured in other copntries, theimport rată should 
be heavy enough to maintain a difference df 20 per 
cent in the market prices of imported and hom 
made goods. d ' 
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8. The powerseof levying import duties should be 
vested in the Goverument of India and the rate of 
taxation should be decided by it in consultation with 
Provincial Governments. 

4. The Provincial Governments should have 
powers to form Provincial Boards of Commerce and 
gindustries for the supervision of existing commercial 
‘and industrial concerns and to take all possible steps 
to encourage new industries and new commercial 
enterprises. 

5. These Provincial Boards should be divided into 
2 sections, one to be in charge of commerce, and the 
other to be in charge of industries. l - 

6. There should be a member for commerce and 
industries in the Provincial Executive Councils who 
is to be the President of the Board of Commerce and 
dnodustries, This member must always be an Indian 
selected by the non-official Indian members of the 


Provincial Legislative Councils. ~- oe ~. 
T. The Board of Commerce and Industries, to start ` 


with, should consist ‘of 12 members, in each section of 
which sevea should be Indians selected by the Indian 
Commercial and Industrial Communities, three 
Englishmen selected by the English Industrial Com- 
munity possessing industries within the Province. 
Of the reniaizing ‘two, one should be the University 
Professor’ of Economics and the other University 
Professor of Industrial Chemistry. 

The Provincial Governments should have 
powers. to encourage commerce and industries by 
purchasing stores, lending “money and the services of 
experts to approved companies and by standing 
security for a minimum premium on ‘the paid up 
capital. E i 

9. -There should be one Director of Commerce, one 
Director of Industries and two Auditors under the 
Board for the periodic inspection of all commercial 
and industrial concerns iu -the Province. These 
officers will form the ‘connecting link between the 
individual concerns and-the Board. 

10. Every commercial or industrial concern expect- 
ing any kind of help from the Government must place 
itself under the guidance of the Board and must sub- 
mit at the end ofevety official year ‘a statement of its 
financial condition and -progress of business during 
the year duly examiued and certified by the Director 
and the Auditor appointed by the’Board. 

il. There should be a central bank at every 
Provincial capital under the Board for rendering 
financial aid to approved firma. The small loan com- 
panies now existing i in the District and Sub-divisional 
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headquarters should be developed into banks for 
advancing capital to small firms in the muffasil. 

12. There should be a central Commercial Musenn 
under the Board at the Provincial capitals within 
attached Chemical Laboratory. In the museum 
should be exhibited specimens of all useful raw matz- 
rials available within the province with a printcd 
statement of all detailed informations regarding the.r 
occurence, value, process of manufacture ete. Foreicn 


. imported goods and home-made goods manufactur d 


from the same should be placed side by side wi h 
them with an attached statement of their prices, t.e 
defects of the home-made goods and ways of in- 
provement. All analytical works necessary for t.e 
preparation ofsuch statements should be performcd 
at the Laboratory under expert analytical and ia- 
dustrial chemists. There should be also a small mues- 
um ofthis type at every district town but withort 
the Laboratory, where all raw materials availabe 
within the district are to be exhibited side by sic e 
W eens imported “goods manufactured fro 
them, ` 

13. There should be a large number of scholarshirs 
at the disposal of this Board for sending students to 
foreign countries for specializing in different ju- 
dustries. No student who does not possess sufficiert 
scientific knowledge of the industry, and is not fully 
acquainted with its existing condition in the country 
shonld be eligible to such scholarships. 

14, Every industry started on fairly large scae 
should have at least one industrial expert and ors 
business manager at its head. 

15. The Board should encourage a commerciel 
and industrial firm to form themselves into guilds cr 
associations with a view to effect co-operation 
against foreign competition. 

16. The Board should publish a three-monthl~- 
Journal in the Vernacular of the Provincein whics 
all statistical informations regarding import and er- 
port should be available. it should contain articles 
written by experts on the possibilities of new 
industries. There should also appear articles em. 
bodying fair and judicious criticism of existing ir- 
dustries as well as notes on the development of in 
dustries in other countries. 

17. The University of the Province should hav: 
well-equipped Laboratories under efficient chemist. 
for the teaching of industrial. Chemistry. The 
scientific study of commercial and economic cor- 
ditions of the country should find a place in the Uni. 
versity curriculam. f R. N.G. 
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.- Automatic drawing as a first 
E a aid to the artist. 
Power of literal reproduction is not more than 
slightly ugeful to the imaginative artist. Beyond 


the field Hf immediat accuracies and objective un- 
derstanding, there is the wide region of the subcon- 
A03 to þe explored, The key. to this region is 


obtained by the method of “Automatic Drawing,’ 
according’ to the E Sone of the English artists 
Austin Q. Spare and Fredreick Carter, who reveal th 
secrets of their artistic discovery in the pages o` 
“Form,” newest among John Lane’s sumptuou 
quarterlies of the arts. ‘‘No amount of manual skil 
and consciousness oferror,” to quote the champions 
of automatic drawing, “will produce good drawing 
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A DRAWING PRODUCED-WITH PSYCHIC AID. 


Austin O. Spare and Frederick Carter have applied the psycho-analytiec theories of Freud, Jung and their 
school as an aid in releasing the cramped and suppreseed imaginative fancies of the modern artist. 
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A DRAM DRAWING. 

Here is an elaboration of a vision conceived 
during the course of an experiment in auto- 
matic drawing. 


A recent book on painting by a well-known painter 


is a case in point; there the example of masters of soln ar Ofna a Mi 





Da 


draughtsmaaship may be compared with the painter- i A uf 

author’s own, side by side, and the futiiity of mere PEDE 7) SMAI 

skill and interest examined.” A plea is made for the ai ia CREE 

most definite aud simple forms and ideas to attain THE BEGINNING OF DRAWING 

expressionin a manner absolutely freed of all inessen- , 9 

sials. Automatic drawing, it is claimed, presents The artist strives to attain‘a state of(mental , 

such a method. . oblivion. `Such results as this often result, 
“An ‘automatic’ scribble of twisting and interlac- valueless except to the artist a 
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ing lines permits*the germ 
of idea in the subconscious 
mind to express, or at 
least suggest itself to the 
consciousness. From this 
mass of procreative shapes, 
@ull of fallacy, a feeble em- 
bryo of idea may be selected 
and trained by the artist to 
full growth and power, 
By these means may the 
profoundest depths of 
memory be drawn upon and 
the springs of instinct 
tapped. 

“Yet let it-not be thought 
Phat a person not an artist 
may by these means be- 
come One: but those artists 
who are hampered in ex. 
pression, who feel limited 
by the hard conventions of 
the day and wish for: free- 
dom, who strive. for elf; 
expression but have not’ 
attained to it, these may 
find in it a power and a 
liberty elsewhereundiscover- + .. 
able. Thus writes Leonardo l 
da Vinci: ‘Among’ other things I shall 
not scruple to discover a new method of assist- 
ing the invention, which, tho trifling in appearance, 
may yet be of considerable service in opening the 
mind and putting it upon the scent of new thoughts, 
and itis this : if you look at some old wall covered 
with dirt, or the odd appearance of some streaked 
Stones, you may discover several things like land- 
skips, battles, clouds, uncommon attitude, draperies, 
etc. Out of this confused mass of objects the mind 
will be furnished with abundance of designs and sub- 
jects, perfectly new.’ .., 

“The hand must be trained to work freely and 
without control, by practice in making simple forms 
with a continuons involved line without after- 
thought, i. e, its intention should just escape 
consciousness. 

“Drawings should be made by allowing the hand 
to run freely with the least possible deliberation, 
In time shapes will be found to evolve, suggesting 
conceptions, forms and ultimately having personal or 
individual style 

“The mind in a state of oblivion, without desire 
towards reflection or pursuit of materialistice intellec- 
tual suggestions, is in a condition to produce success- 
ful drawings of one’s personal ideas, symbolic in 
meaning and wisdom. By this means sensation may 


be visudlised.”—The Current Opinion. ` 
f 
; 


A Cannibalism as 4 Factor in 
Natural Selection. 


AltHo naturalists have held that cannibalism is an 
accident, there remains the awkward fact of its 
persistence. The persistence of cannibalism in nature 
suggests to the Darwinian that it must have an 
evolutionary function, the riddle being made harder 
by evidence afforded through recent studies of the 
subject by Miss Frances Pitt, the distinguished 


English naturalist. Cannibalism exists, she affirms, 
not as a ftrange and exceptional development in 
eccentric &nvironments among 


i lower organisms 
but ee as part of the order of things to the 
CThanisms pn It does seem, indeed, that 
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THE SCORPION THAT SLEW ITS LOVE, 
Here we have an illustration of the fury with which the practice cf 
' cannibalism is persisted in, 


cannibalistic habits are an accident, but =he7 ar ~e 
in relation to others which are necessarv or 
the preservation of the species. The caznil:alis ic 
habit takes its ‘part in securing preservation 
by achieving ‘the survival of the fittest. Ir m st 
Species the ‘number of yottng brought into the wo Id 
is greatly; in excess ‘of the number which wili reczh 
maturity, and there is a frightful amount o ccmp ti- 
tion _within the species as well as with other ~pec 29, 
and of this struggle between the individtals car 1i- 
balism is one of the visible signs. For in tarzce, 
the water-beetle grub which happened to Be he 
earliest hatched from the egg and is the strong :s3t 
and finest, will probably elude the grasp of its 
fellows and seize and eat them in its turm Al ho - 
cannibalism is to us so unnatural and rezellent, 
it seems, at any rate among insects and suck small 
creatures, that the process serves a purpose cond 
leads to the weeding out of the weaklings. 


It should not be forgotten that from tae poin of © 
view of natural selection it is of no cons -querce 
whether a creature is killed by its relat ves or by 
others. It is eliminated and that is ll tha’ ic 
required. As for the disposal of the body aft rw: rd 
what does it matter so long as somebody gets a gi od 
meal? So perhaps, after all, observes Miss F tt, 


. whose paper we find in the London National .tev1-w, 


cannibalism 


is not against the laws cr vule: o 
nature. In the case of spiders, it probably co 


acs 


„under the head of sexual selection, which is p ac- 


tised by many species, tho not always witn sich 
terrible penalties for -the males which displease che 
females as recent observation shows in cer air ca es. 
Even so, it is difficult to account for the freque icy 
with which mothers devour their young even if we 
make allowance for unnatural excitement crstimy us 

Little comfort can be gleaned from scme sug -es- 
tions that the facts have not been obtainec b~ eraci 
observation and confirmed by a due process of x eri- 
fication. Miss Pitt insists: 


“As a matter of fact, cannibalism amonz m ny 
wild creatures is an everyday occurrence fo on o! 
Nature's great rules is ‘Waste not’ and it s i:fini el 





BATTLE OF THE RIVAL SPECIES. 


Here are two grasshoppers, one dead and ready to be devoured, the other practicing 
the horrid rites of the savages from whom Friday fled to Robinson Crusoe. 


more economical when an accident overtakes your 
brotker to eat him than let the body be wasted, but 
i must further admit that it is not uncommon for 
the vctim to be not only eaten but first killed by its 
relations | 

“Paese sort of ‘accidents’ are particularly liable 
to happen among the nestlings of the larger birds of 
prey. There is often considerable difference in size 
betw2en the youngsters ; in the case of owls this is 
due to the old bird 
begicning to sit as soon 
as she has laid her first 
egg, with the result 
that the young ones 
hatch at intervals, and 
the eldest is much in 
advance of the young- 
est. When a family 
‘row occurs, as is often 
the case over the food, 
the roungest and small- 
est tird is apt ‘to go 
to the wall,’ and should 
it get damaged in the 
quarrel the bigger ones 
do nct waste time dis- 
criminating bet ween 
their little brother and 
their proper food but 
demclish both. Such 
incident are not uncom- 
mon is the family life of 
the golden eagle and 
many other big birds 


of prey.” ng 
Among animals in tivity or cruelty. 
captivity cannibalism 


often arises in a different way—~a mother under the in- 
fluence of fear and excitement will devour her children. 
Miss Pitt has had cases of this sort with quite differ- 
ent s22cies. Even the tamest rabbits will often destroy 
their young ones and ferrets, too, are liable to do so. 
Mice are not to be trusted. A short-tailed field vole 
devotred its five babes on one occasion that came 
under Miss Pitt’s notice. It would be more than 


« 
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interesting, says Miss 
Pitt, to see into the 
mind of the mouse that 
ate its progeny. When. 
one considers how little 
experience this mouse 


short life, it is incredible 
that it could foresee 
the evils of captivity 
and wish to save its 
babes from it, Was it 
pure instinct that led. 
to this act of cannibal- . 
ism ? The question is 
difficult to answer, not 
impossible, for with 
such small creatures the 
results of memory and . 
experience areso com- 
bined with inherited 
instincts that it is hard 
to say by what they 
govern their actions. 
fo turn now to the 


fish : 
“Nearly all fish. 
will eat young ones of their own or other 


species; as long as they are small enough the 
big fish Jo not mind, and will as cheerfully swallow 
fry of their own kind as of another. This is most 
amusingly illustrated in the case of the stickleback, 
which is a much more interesting little fish than the 
majority of its tribe. To begin with, the male fish 
undertakes all nursery duties—tho most fish leave 
their eggs more or less to chance and worry little . 


SHE NEVER TOLD HER LOVE-~SHE ATE HIM, 


Here we have no instance of the kind suggested by the optimists, who aver that 
the young are devoured by their parents in order to preserve them from cap- 


This female has the male nearly eaten. 


about them—leaving his wife, or wives, free from 
responsibility. He makes a small nest by collecting 
tiny fragments of water-weeds and other scraps, - 
which he hides away in some corner. Then he finds a 
hen fish and drives her to the next, wheye she lays 
some eggs, and so on, until the*nest is full, Fries in 
the case of the fish I watched might have Ween any- 
thing from thirty to fifty eggs, for it was difficult to. 


J u 
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must have had in its is. 


W 


ethe larva ofthe water- 


| No one 
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see how many were in 
it, as he covered them 
up and only left a small 
hole through which he 
could look in.” 

Many of the water 
creatures are given to 
the practice of eating 
their smaller relations. 
In fact, it is the rule 
rather than the excep- 
tion among those of 
carnivorous tastes, 
Miss Pitt gives as a 
conspicuous example 


beetle. It is a most 
formidable grub and 
preys on all it meets. 
It often kills and eats 
smaller lervae of its 
own species. Many of 
the adult insects which 
live in ponds are not 
above capturing and 
devouring their own 
offspring or, if not their 
own grubs—for they 
are generally dead be- 
fore these reach an edible 
size—~the offspring of 
their relations. Crea- 
tures which occasion- 
ally eat their own chil- 
dren are the newts. 
These handsome little 
reptiles spend the early 
Summer monthsin the 
ponds, where they mate 
and lay their eggs. The 
female carefully wraps 
up each egg in the fold 
of a blade of grass, 
the leaf of a water 
weed or some other 
convenient plant under 
the water. It presently hatches into a little fawn- 
ee papa a oe a who is hungry has 
ns of distinguishin er ow n 
that of her neighbor sie il ea aa 
Even on land some insects are no better than the 
aquatic ones, and among those seemingly most harm- 
less of creatures, the caterpillars of our moths and 
butterflies, are to be found several confirmed canni- 
bals. This does, to students of the old natural 
history, seem almost incredible and quite unnatural. 
need be surprized that a predacious insect 
should oocasionally make a mistake and eat its own 
brother, but that a vegetable-feeding larva should be 
capable and willing in the matter of turning on its 
own kind and calmly devouring them seems 
entamologically inconsistent. The ordinary reader 
may be referred to any expert of to-day for verifica- 
tion of this assertion. 
_Troe cannibalism is encountered among the female 
gave 5 
e is in most species considerably bigger than 
her husband, tho heis usually the haddsoimer being 
often si dey with bright colors, but he needs all 
the chars he can muster, as his life depends on 
making a good impression on the fair lady. The 
@enitors un her capricious and hard to please, but 





9 
HAVE WE HERE THE CODE DUELLO OR THE COURTSHIP OF THE WINGED ? 
There have been many explanations of the behavior of these insects as ther lui x 


in devotional attitudes, fly at each other, mutilate and cripple their kind 
or rob their neighbors of limbs, wings and fore legs. 


she seldom rejects them entirely, she has a use fcr 
them. She eats them !"—The Current Opinica. 


Coirection of Echoes and Reverberatione 
. in Halls for Public Speaking. 


The famous auditorium at the University of 
Illinois fulfilled the theory held by Lord Rayle.gh thot 
a large room with hard, non-porous walls aad wita 
few windows has a prolonged resonance ind thet 
the best chance of improvement lies in padding tk: 
walls and ceiling with sound-absorbing material . 
Thus the installation of hair-felt in this aulitoriuz 
reduced reverberation, the amount of reducticr b - 
ing calculated in advance by arithmetical :ormulcs. 
The amount of hair-felt necessary to correct tle rz- 
verberation was insufficient to cover all tue «vals 
and it was found that some of these unpacded su~- 
faces still produced echoes. This action was anticipatcd 
in part from the general considerations discussed Fy 
Rayleigh in which the possibility of reficcticn of 
sound was shown to depend on the positicns cftle 
source and receiver of sound and also upon the ste 
and form of the wall compared with the wa7e-leng'h 
of the incident sound. These details and these which 
follow are taken form the bulletin of the universi-y 
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giving the observations of Professors F. R. Watson 
and James M. White. According to them the instal- 
lation in an auditorium of considerable sound-absorb- 
ing material’ eliminates the objectionable condition 
of sat:sfactory reverberation being wholly dependent 
on the sound-absorbing power furnished by an 
audience. This means that rehearsals without an 
audience can be conducted satisfactorily and thata 
speaker addressing a small audience is not obliged to 
contend with a distréssing reverberation. 

“Tke theoretical advantages in absorbing and 
breakirg up sound-waves when hair-felt is mounted 
out froma wall instead of placed suugly agaiust the 
surface do not appear to beso great as expected. 


Observers listened to sounds reflected from both types. 


of surface and concluded that a surface having the 
hair-felt mounted out from the wall was more efficient. 
The conclusions, however, should be checked by 
quauttative, instrumental measurements since the 
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' Diagtdm showing the reflection of sound from: the unpadded pendentive.in ' padded -walls, ‘but only “faint 


_ the rear wall. “Echoes set up by this wall can occasionally be 


’ 
i . one ae 


Ir: F, 
edr is inaccurate in its estimation of thé comparative 
intensities of different sounds. ‘It appears that the’ 
felt is more effectivé when mounted out from the wall, 
but there is Some question whether or nót the advan-' 
tages secured justify ‘the ‘additional expense, of! 
instaLation’and the greater risk of fire. ° ee 

“Tae music of the pipe organ emerging in large 
volume froni the pendentives in the dome introduced’ 
concentrations of sound different from those setup 
when zhe source of sound was on the stage. [The 
pendentive may be defined as the vaulting that serves 
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to connect an angle of a square area enclosed by’ four 
arches with a done that rests upon the “arclies.] 
This made it desirable to pad dther walls id additiod 
to ei requiring padding fór the single sodcce of 
gound., l ahah ae? kr ' ed Sa 
“The efect of the organ’ music eonfirmed/one id. 
conclusion set forth by ‘Jagét’; ‘namely, that the 
streagth of the source of soitdd . for good acoustics 
should be in correct proportion to the’ yolumé ‘of the 
room. It appears that the Auditorium is too small 
for loud organ music since the’ sound in this'case 
becomes tuapleasantly inténse.' 'On’the other hand, it 
appears that the volume is fairly well suited for‘softer 
organ music and for a weak séurce of’soand,' such ‘as 
a speaker with a moderate voice: ‘In‘ this connection 
Jager contends that an/auditorium “is limited in its 
acoustical possibilites ; that ifa room is‘too‘ large, it 
is impossible to make it satisfactory for weak sources 
of sound. He points out algé tiat’the problem of 
: correcting | ‘faulty , acoustics 
must itclude a consideration 
of intensity ‘of sound as ‘well ds 
of reverberation í ‘that is, the 
variable factors at command, 
the volume and! absorbing 





ward a wall’ which previous- 
ly gave echoes. No ‘distinct 
‘echo could be obtained’ by 
speaking simultaneously’ ‘into 
-‘the'two mégaphouies.The ticks 
of a ‘metronome produced 
‘very ‘little additional effect, 
but when a’ sharp: intense 
metallic sound was'tried,echoes ry 
were obtained from the un- * 


noted: -:,; - responses from- the: padded 
, i walls. The intense, hissing 
sound'ofań arc light backed by a'parabolic refléctor 
gave ‘more pronounced results. -It showed ` that ‘the 
padded walls produced a marked effect’ in'reduting 
the intensity of the sound. ene ee 
“The effect of the unpadded pendentives in ‘the rear 
dome surface is instructive. ' The cone, of incident 
sound received by each péndentive is small .and after 
reflection spreads ‘over a large amwa. It waffanticipa- 
ted that little disturbance would result: Thfs predic- 
tion was not entirely correct since the echoes reported 
by auditors, so far as could be ascertained, dme fro 
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‘seated ‘at ‘one side of the auditorium. 
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-these two walls. Añ echo was perceptible wher the 


speaker faced directly toward one of these pendencives 
so that the profile of his face was seen by an aucitoz 
The d rec: 
sound coming ‘tO ‘the auditor was'then dimini. hed 
‘While the reflected sound was augmented, hus 
producing-an echo.: °° 

: | Other tinpadded walls, ‘notably the -sice walls 


‘under the balcony, still 'set'up concentration oi sot nil. 


Thus, .an observer at the'point where the arrows 
from B arid that below B meet, can hear not caly the 
direct sound from the speaker, but also the por ior 
that is concentrated by reflection from B. Hle coes 
not hear an echo because the time interval between 
the direct and reflected soufds is too short to en: ble 
his ear to detect them separately. The result is mach 
the same as if his neighbor on the side toward the 
wall were to say the words ofthe speaker in nis 2ar 


‘at the same''time’ that ‘he received them -from -he 
-speaker. 
‘peculiar about: the sound but usually ‘dees Jot 


The auditor realizes that something is 


understand the’ cause of “the ‘trouble. An xzudi-:or 


te te BEAR POLE S| oe Hn a AEC, however, may get an _echo.”—The Current 
| Auditorium'showing concentration ofsound by.’ Opinton, a 
oe the walls’under the balcony. *" tke DA w Bs 3 
The speaker speaks from the concentered'point'of ° mai of CM 
era t 7 + tit at =f - É wt tte - 
the arrows on the platform. M T apa t’ 
t*i,;’; >» 1 d ' eo ge I . A i m 
k rea EE F ie A 
emri E = Aria t ‘ fo i : 
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-Hungry Stones and other stories! By'Sir: Rabindra: 
nalh Tagore, Translated from the original Bengali 
by various writers.’ Macmillan &* ‘Coy Limited, St. 
Martin's Street, London, 1916. 58. net. ae: 


This volume contains thirteen stories. The version 
of The Victory. is the anthor’s own work. “The 
Hungry Stones,” translated by Mr. Panna Lal Basu 
appeared in this Review. “We crown: thee King,” 
translated by Mr. Prabhat Kumar Mukerji, and “‘The 
Cabuliwallah,” translated by the Sister Nivedita, 
also appeared in this Review. Seven of the stories 
have been translated by Mr. C. F. Andrews with the 
author’s help.. Two: have been translated by. the Rev. 
E. D. Thompson. OE oe So a ee 

These thirteen fascinating stories form only a small 
@ fraction of the many which Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

has written. Vet in them arerevealed the wide‘ range 
of the author’s powers, his poeti¢ genius, his deep 
insight into human ‘character, his genial humour, his 
pathos, and his love of children and’ sympathy with 
‘their fun and frolic and inexplicable moods... |, , 

“The Hungry Stores” tells ofthe weird fascination 
which a solitary marble ‘palace, built ‘of ‘yore by a 
Musalman ‘emperor for his pleasure And lùxury, 
exerted upon the rash dweller, thereii,—in what way, 
let the’ reader find out for himself by reading this 
magically romantic and haunting story. Each succeed- 
ing story $s different in motif_and interest from “the 
one whick precédes it ; ‘but they are all charming and 
charmingly told. Though they are translations, they 
Go not rea(Plike such. 
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_ Sacred Tales. of India. By Duwijendranath Neo i, 
B.A. With illustrations by P. Ghosh, Masmillan &C >, 
Limited, London. 1916, 28. pet. , 


' The Vratas or vows and ceremonies perform d 
by the women of Bengal, have each a tale tacked on o 
them.’ It ‘is this ceremonial lore:of the women of 
Bengal which the anthor-has sought. to place Defoe 
the English-reading public. . The stories. have be_n 
told in a simple and interesting style. The illustratio=s 
are good. eas as «eG _ 


. English Critical "Essays. (Nineteenth Century). 
Selected and edited by Edmund D. Jones. Oxford 
University Press. . Bombay, 18, 3d. nets s+. a: 


’ This is.a very handy small volume of 610 page , 
neatly printed on: thin opaque: paper and_tastefull 7 
bound in'cloth. The selections comprise ctitical ensays 
by Wordsworth, “Coleridge, ‘William Blake, Lamt, 
Shelley,’ Hazlitt; John Keble, J. H. Newman, Carlyh, 
Leigh, Hunt, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, J. S. Mil. 
Bagehot, Waltér Pater, Emerson, and James: Rrsse: 
Lowell. They are meant to illustrate English literar: 
criticism during the-19th century. ‘Most of -hen 
deal with génerdl principles rather than “with criti 
cisms. of individual books' or authors. ` Students a 
English poetry ‘will find the book very useful. 

The Indian: Library of English. Poets. `L, Willian 
Wordsworth :: Select Poems. II, Samuel Tailor Sole 
ridge : Select Poems. Chosen and edited. by S. G. Dunn 
M. A. Oxford University Press: Bombay. Re. 1 each, 


This series is meant for Indian stúdents. There is a 
well-written general preface. There is separate ixtro- 


t 
i* 


t 
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duction to each volume and a good, expressive por- 
trait. There are also brief notes. The get-up is neat. 

The editor tells us in the general preface that ‘‘there 
is no slight danger that the imagination of India may 
be captured by. the purely material aspects of” 
Western civilization. “These things strike the mind 
with irresistible force, while those’ ‘household foun- 
tains’ which are the real springs of national character 
lie hidden. We need to remember that the soul of a 
nation, the true ideals of its civilisation, are expressed 
in its poetry ;...” “For those who believe this, here is 
offered the material for their study.” 

KE 


A helpful series. 

J. PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA (by Muham- 
madans), 1916, 14s net. quarto, 260 pages. With an intro- 
duction by H. Beveridge and numerous illustrations and 
appendices. 7 


ff. PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA (dy Early 
European Settlers). 1915. 4-6 net. Suo. 160 pages. With 
an introduction by the Venerable W. K. Firminger, Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. . . 


Both the books are from the pea of Mr. Narendra- . 


nath Law, MA.. BL, P. R.S. 

In these two volumes, Mr. Law has performed a 
very useful piece of research work by bringing to- 
gerner all the available information on the encourage- 
ment given to learning by the Moslem rulers of India 
anc the early European ‘settlers, The first volume 
deals principally with the establishment of mosques 
and madrassas and the scholarships and stipends 
granted to learned Mussalmans, and the second 
volume has to do mainly with European and 
Eurasian education ; but the Hindus have uot been 
ectirely excluded from consideration, and if a larger 
space has not been devoted to them it is because of 
tke paucity of materials at the disposal of the learn- 
ec author. The eight volumes of Elliot and Dowson’s 
History of India form the principal authorities of 
Mr. Law ir regard to the first book. The other 
authorities consulted are often those cited in the notes 
and appendices of that monumental work. Mr. 
Law has omitted nothing that has evena remote 
bearing on the subject. he has specially undertaken 
to elucidate, and anyone desirous of referring to the 
state of learning prevailing in the. days of Moslem 
rale will find everything that he requires’ within the 
pages of Mr. Law’s sumptuously got up book. He 
begins with Mahmud of Ghazni, whose name is re- 
called with horror by Hindus, but who -was a great 
patron of Muhammadan learning, rivalling Vikra- 
riaditya in fame in this respect. Firoze Shah Tughlak 
was another great promoter of education, and some 
cf the Bahmani Kings of the Deccan shared the glory 
cf being liberal patrons of literature. Delhi rivalled 
Baghdad, Cordova and Granada as a seat of Islamic 
learning, and Agra, Jaunpur, Hyderabad, Badaun, 
were some other literary centres of repute. It is 
interesting to note, as.pointed out by Babu Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, that the Muhammadan rulers of 
Bengal, by engaging Bengali scholars for the transla- 
zion of Sanskrit works into the vernacular of the 
country, paved the way for the elevation of 
Bengali io the status of a literary language. Akbar 
was the first Moslem Emperor to make provision for 
‘the education of Hindus; he also had the great Hindu 
epics translated from the Sanskrit; among the 
painters and musicians who flourished in his reign 
many were Hindus; ‘the history of Indian music, 
after the advent of the Muhammadans, unfolds a chap- 
ter of co-operation and intercourse between the two 
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communities socially and politically.” Prince Dara 
was a good Sanskrit scholar and was also well versed 
in Persian and Arabic and was the author of many 
translations from Hindu sacred books. Aurangzebe 
ordered the destruction of Hindu schools. The last 
chapter contains a reference to some learned Muham- 
madan ladies, e.g., Sultana Reziah, Gulbadan Begum 
(daughter of Babar), Salima Sultana {niece of 
Humayun), Nur Jahan, Mumtaz Mahal, Jahanara 
Begam (daughter of Shah Jahan)- and Zibunnissa 
Begam (daughter of Aurangzebe), 

Archdeacon Firminger contributes a preface to the 
small volume dealing with the state of education 
under early British settlers. He says that during the 
period covered by this book “the average man [in 
England] maintained that ignorance is a positiv 
blessing to the poor, and that to instruct the children 
of the poor is, in the long run, only to make the poor 
discontented with alot whichit is neither desirable 
nor is it possible to alter.” In this country, accord- 
ing to him, the salary of the schoolmaster is inad- 


“equate and his prospects in his own profession are 


almost nil. “A survey of the encouragement given 
by the English and German universities to the study 
of Sanskrit might suggest the idea that India is a 
part, not of the English but the German Empire.” 
Mr. Law says that the first efforts of the company to 
diffuse education were .prompted by a religious 


‘motive, viz., the evangelisation of Indians. , In the 


Royal Charter granted to the company towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, we find the following 
provision :—‘‘All ministers shall be obliged to learn 
within one year after their arrival the Portuguese 
language and shall apply themselves to learn the na- 
tive language of the country where they shall reside, 
the better to enable them to instruct the gentoos that 
shall be the servants or the slaves of the company, 
or of their agents, in the Protestant Religion.” 
Among the earliest Bengalis to go to a European 
school were six Bengali students in Mr. Kiarnanda's 
school (1758). In 1788 Mr. Brown conducted a 
Boarding school for young Hindus, but it had only.a 
brief existence. There are two illustrations in this 
volume. ` PO... 


SHRIMAD BHAGAVATAM IN EASY ENGLISH PROSE, 
—A new translation according to the Advaita Com- 
mentartes, with notes from Vishtshtadvaita and 
Duaita commentaries with the help of Competent 
Scholars. Published by Pandita T. R. Krishna- 
charya, Proprietor, Madhvavilas Book Depot, 
Triplicane, Madras, S. E. It is published in about 
r2 parts of 160 pages each ( Royal 8vo) and issued 
once in 2 months. Part I veady. Price per part: 
Re. 1-8-0 for India. Rs. 2-4-0 foreign, Postal 
charges free. sn 


Shrimad Bhagavatam, which alone in the absence 
ofall the other works relating to the Supreme Soul 
can represent the highest advancement in spiritual 
side achieved by the Hindus and is an embodiment. 
ofthe views found in the sacred writings from the 
Upanishads downwards, has not unfortunately been 
so much appreciated by the Western scholars.as it 
should have been, and consequently, amomg our 
English educated countrymen too, who are mostly. 
blind followers of the former in matters of their own 
history, own literature, nay, even of their own 
religion, both ancient and modern; there arg generally 
very few from whom that monumental a Yaa none 
is equal to which, we believe, in the whole range of 
devotional works in the world, has cies i any re 
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“verential recognitién. In most cases it is undoubtedly 


die to not reading the book completely—from the. 


beginning to the end, or to not understanding its 
-eontenis which are difficult in various respects. Or 
-one does not read the book with that reverence 
without which the reading of this class of books is of 
no avail. Thomas A Kempis rightly advises—‘‘Not 
eloquence, but truth, is to be sought after in the 


Holy Scriptures, every part of which must be read - 


with the same spirit by which it was written, and as 


in these and all other books, it is improvement in. 


holiness, not pleasure in the subtelty of thought 
or the accuracy of the expression, that must be 
principally regarded, we ought to read those 
parts that are simple and devout with the same 
affection and delight as those of high specula- 
tion.’ All the 
held in so much {reverence throughout a country 
rightly proud of its ancient civilization of the highest 
order in every respect, should be studied with a calm 
and impartial mind turned towards the Truth—if you 
really want to know what it is in fact, and what 
the faith is which it represents, for no one can judge 
one’s beauty by dissecting a limb from the main 
body or by seeing only one ay. other part of it. There 
are critics. of the Bhagavata who have not read even 
a part of it or the very part on which he would write 
a 


undred pages criticising it. Just the other day a` 
boy of twenty years or so recently admitted into a. 


Christian Missionary College in Calcutta began to 
criticise the Rasalila of Srikrishna in a spirit which is 
naturally expected in discussing a non-Christian 
religious point from one belonging to a Christian 
institution—though, in reality as he himself confessed, 
he knew nothing of it, He took the word Rasalila 
to‘ mean nothing but a ball-dancing of the worst 


kind. In sucha way is explained the highest devo-. 


tional work of the Hindus by so-called critics of 
the present day. But, pray, ponder over 
only a few points hereof. Think, as regards the 
Shukadeva, the renowned 


garn-nafag iLe, one who became an ascetic mendi- 
cant when still a mere child, practising ayaa] 


through his life, and an ideal devotee of God, 
who expounded it in a large assembly consisting 
chiefly of a number of munis and rishis, to one, 
Parikshit who was seeking for his salvation 
ascertaining his death inevitable just after a week 
and so was awaiting on the sacred bank of the Ganges 
the fatal moment, leaving every worldly thing, nay, 
refusing even a drop of water for drinking purpose. 
What can he be advised for his emancipation in 


such a case? Think also what is promised to be 


given at the very outset of the book: “Jt is th 
Supreme Truth that we meditate upon” (“ga qt 
Waf’). “The thing to be known here is real which 
leads to bliss and roots out the three. kinds of 
miseries” (‘ay arate ay fragz ama- 
w QAR’). “And that highest Dharma is explained 
here which is completely free from hypocrisy or 
worldly interests” (wat: aifarraeaaisa Worn”). 


With these preliminary words of assurance the author 
has. presented us his work and we are to examine it 
with thosg words in our mind. It is far better to 
know a thfig with our own eyes when we have it 
than to depend on one’s report. 

AS we hege falready mentioned, the Bhagavata is 


% 


arts of the book, the book which is. 


drma 


not a very easy book. So ít is said “A 
Aag” ie. one’s erudition is tested in \ 


vata. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to re. 
into simple English so that the English-edze. 
people who.are not fortunate to know Sanskrit r 
not be deprived of the great treasure preserved 
our forefathers in the book. 

The translation under notice though no: w-y 
accurute in some cases is readable and would h: ve 
been far better had it been made following the l~e 
adopted in the Sacred Books of the East. - 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHA2YA, 
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INTERMITTENT SPRING AT RAJAPUR bp Reo. Lr, 
A. Steichen, Professor of Physics, St. Xavier s Ck- 
lege, Bombay. 


_ This is the Bulletin No, 14 of the Indian Assoc-a- 
tion for the Cultivation of Science. The spring is in ‘he 
Ratnagiri District, Bombay Presidency and Las 
already been described in the Bombay Gazettcer sad 
in the Journal ofthe Bombay Branch of the Ro-~al 
Asiatic Society. It flows at irregular intervals end 
for different periods, it ‘is certainly a discharge of 
stored up rain water and so there must b-a 
connection between the rainfall in the district znd 
the flow of the spring. But from the careful rec rd 
kept from 1883, it is suspected that there is one iac- 
tor of importance which causes irregularities in he 
flow of the spring as the discharge of waterin qt in- 
tity and time is not correlative with those of he 
rainfall in the district. For the explanation of he 
irregularities, the author assumes that there is 
siphon-like structure connected with the underzrotund 
reservoir, constantly refilled by the rain and waen he 
passage of water is not choked up, the flow is reguiar. 
But when the passage is choked up with scone 
materials from time to time, and when the level of 
water in the reservoir has reached a sufficient bei; ht 
and the choking matter is removed by solution cnd 
by pressure, the flow begins and lasts for a long time 
and ultimately the reservoir may run empty, fcllov ed 
by tong dry period. Here we have the explanat on 
of the irregularities of the flow of water. ane 

D. 
CONFESSIONS AND THEIR RIGHT APPLICATIONS, 
by Nagina Singh B.A., Govt. Advocate, Paticla 
State. Printed by Khosla Bros., Lahore. (Vo 
price mentioned), 


The book will be an welcome addition to he 
lawyers’ library. Itis not written for him alone I ut 
as the author says in the preface—it is-intended “or 
the use of the Bench, Bar and Police alike.” In srch 
treatises there is very little scope for original ty 
except probably in the arrangement of the mat er. 
The author has done his part well and has brou; ht 
together under the thirteen chapters, much available 
information in connection with the subject. An enu- 
meration of some of the headings under which he di- 
vides the subject will give an idea of the scope of che 
work. Chapter I deals with Admissions and Inculsa- 
tory Statements, Chap. I] with “Reasons t.2at 

rompt Confessions,” Ch. HI with “Retraction of Con- 
essions,”’ Ch. IV with “Confessions and Suspicion of 
Promise, threat, inducement or torture,” Ch. V with 
‘‘Extorting Confessions,’ Ch. VI with “False Con es- 
sions,” Ch. VHI with “Police and Confessions,” Th, 






vith “Suggestions regarding ,Confessions,” Ch. XH 
th “The evidence of an accomplice.” athe, atl 
(2) The suggestions regarding Confessions ig Ch. 
are not the author’s but are the opinions ofsome. 
judges and administrators in India. There are some 
interesting cases collected uuder Ch. VI im which as 
the result of false confessions the accused persons 
were hanged or otherwise convicted while ‘their sup- 
posec victims were alive and afterwards ‘appeared in 
flesh and blood. ' DOET ER os) igi 

.Tha author has carefully brought together the case 
law ander each topic. > ¢ - fee See 

Ax important portion of the bookis its appendices. 
There are seven of, them and give much useful informa- 
tion, e. g., Appendix D contains the Despatch of the 
Government of India, Home Department to his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, dated the 24th July; 
1914 regarding ‘the sibject of Confessions. Appen-- 
dix =. cortains the rules obtaining in ‘the various 
proviaces regarding the recording of Confessions. | 

Tue book has besides an ‘index of ‘cases cited and 
an a'phabetical index, - -- po e Mls 

The book covers 317% pages and’ is throughout- 
carefally printed. The get-up is good and does credit 
to the publishers, © t}.  - T ‘BOQ. 
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TAE PSYCHOLOGY oF Music, 47-4. P. Krishna Rao, 
B.A., Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore. Pages qI. ~Rrice 
Re, 1-4-0. can ,; ee AiG 

Comparativelylittle has been written of a critical, 
or analytical kind concerning theart of music; though. 
it needs for its just appreciation and well-balanced 
progress the services of the well-trained intellect quite: 
as much as do the sister arts, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Poetry. Accordingly itis-a .very: promising sign of. 
the new spirit.rising in Indian musical .circles that: 
Mr. H. P. Krishna‘ Rao, .B.a., should: have chosen.: 
“The Psychology of Music” as the subject of his -lec- 
ture to the All-India. Conference of Musie. held at, 
Baroda, and that it received so much, attention that: 
he hes felt “impelled to amplify..it and publish it in.: 
book form.  . ot oo 

It opens with a cleyer analysis -of sound-language 
(music) asi contrasted, with sign-language (gesture,.’ 
dancing, games, etc.) and. word-language (speech and. 
fiteracarey, hough the term external emotions’’s is. 
not psychologically correct,, The author then makes 
a shcrt study of the dependence of our response to 
music on physiological and mental laws, such as 
govern reflex action,. nervous: susceptibility, callous-° 
ness, association ‘of ideas; etc. The far-reaching, re- 
sults of thought along these lines cause him to con; 
clude in a strain which ‘is’ an echo of Pythagorian 
times :—~ ae: 

“Tre sound-language, ie., music, with which the 
baby enters the world, is to be the medium of instruc-, 
tion ia the early part óf life, as advocated by Froebel.. 
The servous system will thereby bè regulated and if, 
will contribute to muscular development. The sign- 
language ought then follow in its two-fold divisions 
of dancing as an art, and games and athletics as a. 
science, thus making physical education a very im-, 
portant factor. The word-language which aims at 
training the intellect is the last, means of instruction, 
that should be utilised. It is, therefore, of the great-. 
est’ value that music. should be the first subject of 
instrxction inthe educational curriculum of every 
courtry, and gymnastics the next.” , ` — 

We quite agree, and look forward to the day when 
the saund alphabet and rules of musical composition, 
will be taugāt as early and as completely for the self- 
expression 0° feeling as the word-signs ,now are, for 


ha 
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‘the expression of ideas. it will, ‘however, entail a — 


revolution in ordinary ideas of education. 

Mr. Krishna Rao does not hesitate to find fault 
with the emotional values given to the various music- 
alnotes of a scale by Bharatha, Sarangadeva, and 
and: others, but the exposition of them. he himself 
gives is to our mind also arbitrary, personal, uncon- 
vincing, and unstable- ‘For instance, he maintains 


-that M1 expresses self-appreciation, conceit, - haughti- 


ness and self-assertion. ‘It is dificult to see his basis’ 
for these qualities. He seems to derive theni through ` 
tha proportional relation between each note and Sa 
which he postulates as peace or sleep, but which 
another person might quite easily consider mono- 
tony, far removed from pleasure. But this proportion- 
al relation has nothing to'do with the scientific; and, 
vibrational value and effect of the’ notes concerned © 
which should-certainly be taken into account. Sa 
can‘never have the same physiological reaction as R2, 
though the general effect of SG2 and R2M2 may be 
similar. Bis interpretation ‘fails also to explain the 
emotional effect ‘of runs and quick passages. And 


i © a? y 


student of philosophy who sees in it aply another 
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fact of the eternal war between those who seek for 
liberation throngh contemplation, individual eestasy, 
and detachment from objects,—whose musical Path is 
unaccompanied and non-harmonised melody—and 
those whose temperament includes all objects, seeing 
Brahman in and through all, finding joy in service and 
co-operation, whose musical Path to the Divine is 
through harmonised melody, with its combinations 
of singers, and instruthents, and its expansion of the 
volume, the depth, the variety of sound, its increased 
magnetic effect and its widely-extended inspiration. 
It is indeed a question of temperament, and because 
there are people of both temperaments in both the 
East and the West, the two types of musical expres- 
sion will have to be recognised, appreciated and 
developed. This, the Higher Psychology of Music, 

“and the synthesis of the two systems, the author fails 
to perceive. - J : 
In'the section devoted to Musical History and General 
Observations, -sevetely critical and iconoclastic 
remarks are made re Indian musical traditions re- 
garding the supernatural powers of ragas, their 
limitation to c:rtain times and seasons, and their 
specialised emotions. The attitude is that of a music- 
al free-thinking materialist, untroubled by belief in 
Gandharvas or ancient authorities. Unconsciously 
to himself he has assimilated the Western attitude to 
music and applies it to all the subjects treated of iu 
this section. He has some very useful remarks calling 
for the’hetter education of Indian musicians and for 
the raising of their. status. which: compares so un- 
favourably with that.of their Western fellow-artists. 
While the writer discusses Eastern music he is inter- 
esting and instructive, but he spoils his work almost 
every time he alludes to Western music as he is woe- 
fully misinformed about it. His premisses are so 
palpably wrong that his conclusions become simply 
absurd—as for instance when he says there will be 
“a hundred or two violins, three or four hundred flutes 
and as many will be piccolos” in an orchestra, (the 
actual ratio is four flutes and two piccolos to an 
orchestra of one hundred players!1; or that “the 
Indian sings through the nose, while the Western 
screams in the throat,” the latter in reality never 
failing to use the nose as well as the throat (as is 
proved from his inability to sing when he has a cold 
in his head) ; and his choice of the harmonium as a 
yery useful (Western) instrument to begin with, when it 
is the most despised of Western instruments, used only 
by the poorest street singers, and is the very last 
Western instrument [Indians should use. 

We sincerely hope the author will revise the 
portions dealing with Western music as it is a pity 
that such false ideas should be spread. The beauty 
and value of Eastern music is not enhanced by the 
vilification of another system, through*that “little 
knowledge” which is “a dangerous thing.” It would 
be fatal for India to try to import Western methods 
into her music in unassimilated form—as she original- 
ly imported Austrian-made harmoniums—but if con- 
tact with them causes Indians to dev.lop the wider 
resources of their own musical material it will be as 
great a blessing as our author considers the Maham- 
madan influence to have been. 


. M. E. C. 
SANSKRIT. 


DHARMAKUTAM, VOL I, BALAKANDA,—ġy Tryam- 
bakarayaf Makhi, Srigangam : Shri Vani Vilas Press. 
Pp. 387, Price Ks, 2. 

Mr. ap Balasubrahmanyam, the Proprietor of 
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the Vanivilas Press, Srirangam, and aa energetic 
worker in the field of Sanskrit publicaticn ce-e: ves 
our hearty thanks for his bringing out for the rst 
time the book under notice which has been prirzed 
from only one manuscript found in the “aniore 
Palace Library. In this book the Ramayaia of 
Valmiki has been explained by the autouor (1° 11 
A.D.) ina light quite different from that adop ed 
by the commentators who hold that it :s Sh-vc or 
Vishnu in reality that has been treated of in -he 
Ramayana, the purport of the book being no-hng 
but that supreme God. The author, however i. of 
Opinion that Dharma is described at consitercole 
length in the Dharmasutras but no exampies fa 
strict follower of it is to be found there; t -ag 
however been supplied by Valmiki in Rameyina 
depicting in the form of a Kavya the lite o: Lana 
who is believed as an incarnation of Charna 
itself. The author supports this view by exvkin- 
ing the main events and narrations of each cart: of 
the Ramayana on the authority of the Dharmesut as 
quofed profusely and discussed thoroughly somezi-ies 
to a great extent. The complete work writ e: in 
simple Sanskrit is divided into six volumes. he 
presence one being the first. We are very cld to 
read it and are of opinion that every love «f he 
Ramayana should go through the pages of it. 

The get-up is as it should be or a publicatior of 
the Vani Vilas Press which excels the famous Nir cava- 
sagara Press of Bombay in executing fine printa; of 
Sanskrit-bdoks, but there ‘are several defects as 
regards the editing, the greatest of them. be:nz vot 
adding an index of subjects. Quotations should hve 
been verified and the figures of references denntng 
books, chapters, ete., supplied. 


YOGASUTRA-VAIDIKA-VRITTI—~Op ¢ Panditsvami Hri- 
prasada Vaidikamuni of Hardwar, Pp. 157. Fie se 
Annas. Te be had of (1) Pandit Divakara Shukla, Gu unl, 
Brindavan, Muttra; (2) Lala Kkusiramji, Pensioner, 
Dehradun 3 (3) Pandit Devadatta Sharmtag Shazia Ami 
Darwaja, Lahore, 


From what we have seen in the book under ro ice 
we have no hesitation in saying that Panditasv: mi 
Hariprasad, an author of several philosoph zal 
works, is a fit person who can rightly underia<c to 
write again a new yritti or short commentary cn -he 
Yogasatras of Patanjali when there are clvecdy 
several of them. The new vritti sets forzL he 
import of each sutra in simple Sanskrit ex>l-in- 
ing every word ofit according chiefly to Vyas. ind 
Vachaspatimishra, It does not speak much nor leaves 
auythiag to be desired by the beginners. The lab: ur 
of the author will undoubtedly be recom pensed. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHAYTTACHAR™ A, 
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DURGADAS by Pandit Rupnarayan Pandey, Fub- 
lished by the Hindi Grantharatnakar Office, Er a ag, 
P. O. Girgaon, Bombay. Crown Suo. pp. 195. P ice 

“Cloth bound edition Re. 1-4-0, ordinary ed, As. 12, 


The scarcity of good dramas in Hindi mus. make 
this publication very welcome. The indom:toble 
courage and patience of Durgadas have been de iczed 
in the book with consummate art, The uvoveii er- 
tainly very attractive, though some improvement 
could have been made in it by the substitution of 
verses here and there in place of prose. Asit is caly 
songs and these also very few in number, cre in ve se, 
The book is a translation from the Bengali, Eu. ias 
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the merit of reading like an original publication, The 
characters in the drama have been very admirably 
depicted, that of Aurangzeb in his various aspects 
being a masterpiece. There is no wide divergence 
from history and the novelcan be held out to be a 
mod2l one in Hindi. Some of the scenes are really 
es The get-up of the book leaves nothing to be 
esired. 


MANKUMAR ġy B. Braj Chandra and published by 

Messrs. Kedarnath. Pathak & Sons, Raja Darwaza, 

Bencres City. Demy 8vo. pp. 3744-8245. Price 
$2 


Tris is a voluminous novel and at the same time 
very interesting. The heroine of the, novel. has 
passed through many vicissitudes, but there is not 
muci of uruatural romance in the book. The plot is 
very dexterously laid and the novel is enchanting. 
But there is the stamp in the book of the old method 
of novel-writing in yogue in the eightees. This is also 
a translation from a Bengali novel of the same name 
wricten by an erudite Bengali writer. The novel has 
a historica! basis and depicts graphically the mis: 
managemeat of Oudh under the Nawabs. Much pains 
have been taken with the book and the-valnable 
blocks reproduced in.the book. have been procured 
after much endeavour. There is a historical appendix 
at tke end of the book, not generally found in novels ; 
and zhis no doubt increases the value of the book. 
We must say that the publication is a fitting memori- 
alto Bharetendu Harishchandra in whose. memory 
it has been written. The book is nicely printed in 
rather bold type. 


RAJARSHI BHISHM PITAMAH by Mr. Satyadeva, 
Published by the Manager, Satyagranthamala Office, 
Prayag (Allahabad ). Crown Sve. pp. 66.. Price— 
As. 4. Second Edition. 0 l 


With his ysual eloquence and command of language 
the author has written on this Pauranic hero. What- 
ever the author touches is given new life to by him. 
Tha: the book has passed through the second ‘edition, 
- speaks much for it, We reviewed the first edition of 
the book’ and commend the book specially to the 
juvenile Hindi readers. | E 


FRANCE KE RAJYAKRANTI KA ITIHAS ` by Mr. 
Pyar:lal Gupta. Published by Nr. Lakshmidhar 
Vajpayt at the Tarun-Bharat Granthavali Office, 
Cawnpur Crown Svo, pp. 228, Price—As. 75. 


This ie a carefully written book on the history of 
the French Revolution, being based on the Marathi 
book of the same name. The Marathi book has been 
recommended by the Text-Book Committee of 
Bombay. The description is orderly and the language 
chaste and simple. The book will no doubt prove an 
addition to the historical literature in Hindi and may 
be perused with profit by those who cannot make use 
-of Erglish. 


JIVAN VIJAY by Mr. Ganga Prasad and to be had 
of Lala Indrvalal, Bookseller and Stationer, Lal Bazar, 
Almscra, Crown vo, pp. 111. Price-- As. 4. 


This is a translation of the English book “Life 
Triumphant,’ which has made some name. The trans- 
lation has been careful and honest; and the langu- 
age is good. The book is one on moral culture and 
will be found very useful by students. The aythor 
has discussed his subject under. apt headings. We 
wish the publication the success it deserves. ` 
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DAKSHIN AFRICA KAILSATYAGRAH KA ITIHAS by 
Mr. Bhawani Dayal.’ Published by Mr. Dwarika 
Prasad Saivak, Adhyaksha, Sarasvati Sadan, Camp, 
Indore (C, IL). Demy quarto, pp. ror. Price— J 
Rs. 1-8-0. j l Sa l 5 e 

This isa very well-written book on the passive 
resistance movement.in South Africa in which Mr. 
Gandhi took so conspicuous a part. Suffice it to say 
that the book contains .all that- a-Hindi: reader of 
any education would like to. know on the subject. 
The whole history of the movement from start to 
finish has been given, The speciality of the -book is 
that the very large. number of blocks given ia the. 
, book are no less useful than the description to which 
they give point. These blocks range.from a- photo of 
the distressed in South Africa to those of a number o# 
passive resisters and the.saviours of the Indians in 
South Africa, Europeans and Indians: The language 
and method of description are all that could be desir- 
ed and the whole appearance of the book is attrac- 
tive. = 


. ANNAPURNA KA MANDIR, translated: by ‘Pandit 
Ishwart Prasad Sharma and published by the Hindi 
Grantha-Ratnakar: Office, Hirabag, P. O. “Girgaon, 
Bombay. Crown 8vo. pp: 185; Price—As, 12. ‘Cloth: 
bound Re. I-0-0: p agna 


This isan excellent novel and though not dealing 
strictly with social subject only may be called a 
social novel. The plotis very dexterously laid and 
besides the merit of being a very good story the novel 
may be commended on the basis that the plot is intri- 
cate and at the same time interesting. Some of the 
social evils-have been skilfully laid bare and the novel 
delineates features of social, life which are not alto- 
gether rare. -On the whole the book will amply-repay 
perusal: there is a marked novelty in the novel which 
cannot fail to attract any reader. The get-tip of the 
book sustains.the.reputation of the publishers, 


.- BANKIM-NIBANDHAVALI, translated by Pandit 
Rooprarayan Pandaiya and published by the afore- 
said ‘Bambay publishers. Crown Suo. pp. 164, Price 
—As, 72. Cloth bound. Re, r-o-0, ° alo ~ i 


° This collection of some of.Bankim..Babu’s essays 
translated into Hindi will enable. the Hindi readers to 
get an insight into the marvellous command -over 
ideas and language which the great author had. 
Whatever subject he has touched. he has given life to ; 
or we may rather say that he has not touched.-any 
subject which he could not enliven. To many the cob 
lection will be more interesting than a novel ;. the so- 
called essays read like stories, The author’s exquisite 
humour is not missed on any page. - Two of the sub: 
jects especially struck us: “Maigh” and “Pushpa 
Natak.” The perusal of the collection will undoubted- 
ly give both instruction and real pleasure. The trans- 
lation is very nice and the get-up is excellent, i 


ASTIK PRAKASH, written and published by Mr, 
Kunwar Sani Sharma, Hanuman Gali, Hathras 
(Aligarh), Crown Suvo. pp. 35. Price—not mentioned. 


This contains the author’s views about God, soul 
and true knowledge. Hehas an inclination towards 
the Jain religion. The treatment of the subject may 


-be said to be masterly. The bapk will be p&blished m 


several parts and this part may be consid&ed to: be 
of the nature of an introduction, which is, how- 


‘ever, very instructive. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Erratum., , 
On page 642 of the December No. of ‘the Modern 


Review and in the line 2 under “Reviews of Hindi 
Books” for “Published by Do.” read ‘Published by 


» Messrs. Haridas & Co., 201, Harsison Road, 
Calcutta,’ l M: S. 
GUJARATI. 


JAGA-VIKHYAT PURUSHO, PART IV. By Vrajlal 
Jadavji Thakkar, published by the Society for Encour- 
agement of Cheap Literature. Printed at the 
Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound, pp. 388. Price—Rs, o-13-0 (1916). 

This part of the Eminent Men of the World seties 
contains the lives of Gladstone and Bismarck, the one 
a Brahmin and the other a Rajput, in_ life and 
thought, as noticed by the writer of the Introduction. 
The life of Gladstone is a translation of the Marathi 
writer—Vinayak Kondadev Oke’s work and that ot 


„Bismarck of the Hindi work of Indra Vedalankar, the 


son of Mahatma Munushiram, the founder of the 
Kangadi Gurukul. Both are well translated. 


.. BANSIMAN PRABHUYE SHUN GAYUN. By Amrat- 
lal Sundarjt Padhiyar, printed at the Akhéar-e- 
Sodagar Press, Bombay. Paper Cover, pp. 44. Un- 
priced (1976). 

We hold in great.esteem whatever comes from the 
pen of Mr. Padhiyar, and that for two reasons: his 
style is simple and incisive, while his thoughts are 
practical ; he tells you what he has to tell, directly, 
there is no beating about the bush. Judged by this 
standard, we find this hook to be one of his weakest 
attempts. The title of the book is “What did the 
Lord (Krishna) sing in his flute?” In trying to un- 
ravel this tangle, he leaves the terra firma of his own 
experience of the world; a course which he always 
follows, and tries to soar into the regions of imagin- 
ation. Sitting by the shores of the sea, near 
Chorwad, on the Kathiawad Coast, he has, while 
meditating on the problem, as to what did the divine 
flute mean by attracting all nature, animate and in- 
animate, to its melody and making it standstill, 
evolved an explanation which he has set out in a 
séries of rhapsodies, the sum total of which is that 


the flute sang the creed of Love or WAAR | 


: URDU. 


Z THe AL QURAN by Rev. Ahmad Shah, MLiSSLONLAVY y 
S. P. Cr., Hamirpur (U. P.) Royal 8vo. pp. 508. 


- This is a faithful trauslation in Urdu of the Korau. 
We have nothing to say against the language of the 
publication : it is simple,—such as is generally used 
in the translations published by the missionaries. 
Indeed the language could not be better in view of the 
fact that the book is a translation. The footnotes in 
the book are very useful and will duly clear the iutri- 
cate points. The arrangement is. excellent and the 
pristing nice. 


= DULEIN by Mr. Ishwar Das Nand and to be had of 


“My. Attar Chand Kapur & Sous, Booksellers, Lahore. 


Crown Svo. pp. 32. PricemAs. 3. > 7 


- This dfama in onesAct aims at removing the abuses 
in the dramatic literature and the stagein India. We 
must say that the author has met with considérable 
suceess. ‘he drama uuder review has been directed 


thankful to Mr. Gunaji for them. 
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agaiast a social custom—the selling of daughter: ir 
marriage, It isin the Panjabi dialect and is in the 
Urdu script. 


, HARARAB compiled by Mr. Mehdi Hussain Nasri 
M.A. Assistant Professor of Arabic and Persan, 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Crown övo. pp. 
g4. Price—As. q. 

This is a science manual on “heat” meant for ele. 
mentary students. We commend the clear styl: in 
which the subject has been treated. The nea: blecks 
in the book tacrease its value. It is a translatio: of 
a Hindi book published with the object of maling 
scientific knowledge popular. The subject of keat 1as 
been treated in all its aspects with admirable perspi- 
cuity. The book will be found by the secondary 
school student to be a valuable compendium to his 
text-book on Science. The get-up of the book is ex- 
cellent. 

M.G 


MARATAI. 


ATMODDHAR 07” ELEVATION OF ONE’S OWN PEO?LE 
by Mr. Nagesh Vasudev Gunaji B.A, LIB. 
Publisher—Manoranjak Granthaprasarak Afaneali, 
Bombay. Crown 16mo. pp. § & 24 & 252. Lice 
—Ke. r. > : } 

MAJHEN VYAPAK SHIKSHANA or MY LARGER 
EDUCATION by the same author. Published by the 
author al Belgaum. Crown r6mo pp. 282 P-ice 
Rs. I-4-0, f ' 

The first of these two books is a translation of the 
late Dr. Booker T. Washington’s ‘Up from Slavery,’ 
and the second, of the same author’s ‘My Larger 1 du- 
cation’ and the two together form the autobiograshy 
of thai great philanthrophist and Negro patriot -zho 
made his mark in the history of the world by acLiev- 
ing phevomenal success in elevating his owr Nezro 
race mentally, morally and materially. These wo 
books are exactly such as are greatly requirec by 
India at present. Forit is an undoubted fact that 
India’s path of salvation lies through the ciffu-ion 


-ofeducation amorig the masses and to bring atout 


this end men like Booker T. Washington are a supreme 


need of India. The work of translation has been a 


labour of love with Mr. Gunaji who has spared no 
pains to make his translations thoroughly intelligible 
and attractive. The wide-spread illiteracy among 
Negroes, their moral and social degradation, the in- 


© numerable difficulties that beset the path of reformers 


like Washington and the supreme effort requirec to 
overcome them, all these have their parallels in India. 


Mr. Gunaji has carefully pointed them out and has 


suggested lessons’to be learnt from the main incid-nts 
in Washington's life. The careful reading of taese 
books do not fail to impress one with the utter werth- 
lessness of the stuff that goes by the dignified nar 2 of 
education in India at present and the necessit of 
founding such institutions as the Tuskegee Insti_ute 
and the Hampton Institute. Really tbe bcoks are 
very inspiring and` Marathi readers ought to feel 
Yet I shculd like 
to offer one word of suggestion to writers who wculd 
make additions to Marathi literature with trarsla- 
tions. Marathi readers are but few and bu.ky vol- 
umes consisting of pages after pages of urinviting 
detaiis in the lives of great men are not calcriatel to 
add zest to their love of reading. The art o'corden- 
sation therefore becomes indispensable and p-om_sing 
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writers will do wellto cultivate it. Had condensa- 
tion been attempted in the writing of the books under 
review they would surely have appealed to a wider 
circle of readers. 
The printing, illustrations, and the general get-up 
of the books leave nothing to b: desired. 
V.G. Apte 


TAMIL. 


The sacred Kural, being the maxims of Tiruval- 
luver, Singer, Saint and Sage, Traaslated into 
English by V. V. S. Alyar. To be had of the 
author Mr. V. V. S. Atyar, 89 Dharmaraja Koil 
Street, Pondichery, India. Price Rs. 2-12-0. By 
V. P. P. Rs. 2-1 5-0. 


We return our hearty thanks to Mr. Aiyar for 
this truly valuable work. Many renderings there 
have been of the Sacred Kural into English and other 
languages of Europe. But none, as far as we are 
aware, is so well calculated to familiarize to the 
modern world this famous classic of Tamil Litera- 
ture. The former translations, to b2 sure, have all the 
merit of being eminently scholarly ; but, on that very 
account perhaps, have proved anything but interes- 
ting reading to the orditiary lover of books. De. 
Pope's version, assuredly, is a clear improvement 
upou its predecessors. Even that, however, with all 
its merits, must be admitted to be stilted and arti- 
ficia! in many places, sometimes also positively in- 
correct and misleading. This is almost inevitable 
in the case of any one who attempts to translate from 
a foreign language which he has learnt as such, The 
ideal translation, of course. would be that made by 
the original author himself The Gitanjali is a well- 
known instance in point. Such an ideal, obviously, 
can seldom be realized in practice. We have there- 
fore to fall back upon the uext best; where the 
trauslator is familiar with the language of the 
Origisal as Ñs mother tongue, besides being otherwise 
properly qualified for his task. The present edition 
is such. 

Mr. Atyar possesses very special qualifications 
for iaterpreting this ancient Tamil texp -into the 
most progressive language of our time. Himself one 
of the finest products of our Universities, with as 
intimate a knowledge of Euglish and French and 
Latin Literatures as of his own mother tongue and 
of Sanskrit, his work everywhere shows evident 
traces of rare intellectual gifts chastened by genial 
and fruitful culture. Thisis high praise indeed; but 
all the same, is none too high for the merits of the 
book, as anybody cau see for himself even by a 
cursory glance through the trauslation. The reader 
will be specially struck with the ease of strength 
displayed in the use of that most difficult and 
resourceful instrument, the English prose of the 
Authorised Version. It is probably not the least 
amorg the merits of the translation that the trans- 
latot, with keen insight and sure judgment, has 
chogen-the prose of the Authorised Version as the 
most adequate mediam of expression for all the 
varied thoughts and moods of such a work asthe 
Sacred Kural. And the Tamil people may well be 
congratulated on the circumstance that this great 
masier-piece of their Literature, the most distinctly 
original and doubtless the most characteristic specimen 
of their genius, should be introduced to the English 
speaking world under such excellent auspices. 

O: the immortal author of this ancient -work, 
lit. Je :s known ; at any rate, little that is historically 


‘stanzas of the other writers. 
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certain. Beautiful legends have grown round his 

name and his admiring .countrymen, of whatever 

caste or creed, have claimed him for their own. 

His obscure birth near modern Madras, his humble 

and strenuous life as-a weaver, his great work, the 

jealousy of the contemporary poets, the struggle and 

the final verdict, his uniform humility, and above all 

the singular accord between his life and his teaching 

form one of the most touching stories in the literary 

annals of any race. Wecaunot say how far they are 

true ; we only know that they must be true in spirit, 

ifnotin fact. For, these legends apart, from out of 
the work itself, rises the figure of Tiruvalluvar, calm, 

sublime, a great soul, a wise soul, from whom kind 
Nature had hid nothing, speaking from the heart of 
Being, an Oracle for all time. A perfect embodiment 
of plain living and high thinking, he made, if any 
made, the nearest approach tothe Master in whom he 
had taken refuge. A close examination of the intro- 
ductory chapters I-IV as well as the general tone and 
certain special teachings of the Kural. will show that 
our author was a Buddhist rather than a Jain. 

The poem consists of 133 chapters of 10 couplets 
each, thus making 1330 couplets in all. This couplet 
of four andschree feet, apparently peculiar to this 
work, from whith indeed the very name of the work is 
derived, is admirably suited to secure at once brevity 
of thought and beauty of form. For this double pur- 
pose, it has obvious advantages both over the single 
lines of the popular poetess Auvai and the longer 
The work is divided 
into three parts entitled Daty or Righteousness 
(Dharma), Wealth (Artha) and Love( Kama), a division 
for which the poet is evidently indebted to Sanskrit 
writers on the so-called Purusharthhas (the ends of 
man). Though the division itself is taken form Sans- 
krit, the use tu which the author puts it is all his own. 
No si:nilar work is found in Sanskrit; nor has any 
attempt been made before or after to treat under 
these heads the topics herein dealt with. 

The range of the work is as wide as human nature 
itself. From the lofty exposition of wise statesman- 
ship to the eternal wailing ‘of the human = spirit in 
darkness and in death, the pomp and circumstance 
of war and the sweet strains of mercy dropping as 
gentle rain from heaven, the quiet calm on the peaks 
of wisdom and the struggle on the plains below, 
friendship and love aud the deep joy of life with the 
mirth and laughter of fair women and of happy 
children, all have a place in that unique work. This 
astonishing range is coupled with an insight and a 
power equally astonishing. Whatever the subject 


9 matter way be, it bears on its face the indelible mark 


ofa mastermind. Take the following which are as 
good as any others: 

“The Flute is sweet and the guitar dulcet: so say 
they who have not heard the babbling speech of their 
little ones.” The Kural, Stanza 66. 

“Great is the joy of the mother when a man child 
is born unto her: but greater. far is her delight waen 
she heareth him called worthy.” ibid, S 69. 

“Evil aud good come unto all; but an upright 
heart is the glory of the wise.” ibid, S 115. 

“The joy of revenge lasteth but a day, but the 
glory of him who forgiveth endureth for ever.” * 

Ibid, S 156. 

“How shalla man punish them that have injured 
him 2, Let him do them a good turn and make then 
ashamed of themseives.” leid, S 314. 

“Whatsoever thing a man ‘hath renoufced, from 
the grief arising from that thing hath he liberated 
himself.” lbid, S 341 
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“When I look at her, shelooketh at the ground ; 
but when | look away, she looketh on me and softly 
smileth.” Ibid, S 1094. 

“Bless thee, O moon, ifthou canst shine like the 
face of this lovely one, I shal] love thee in very truth.” 

- Ibid, S1118. 

“How great is the love bztween the body and the 

soul? Even so great is my love for this artless one.” 
Ibid, S 1122. 


“The cruel one who pitieth me not while I :m 
awake, why doth he haunt me in my dreams ?” 
Ibid, § 12_7. 


These must suffice. And the whole is in that strc n. 
For this range and for this power, where skall ve 
look for a parallel ? 


S. V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR 
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-o THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


By THE HON’BLE Dr. NILRATAN SIRCAR, M.A., M.D. 


HE present industrial situation is one 
T which calls for prompt action on the 
part of both the_ people and the 
Government. The question of India ap- 
propriating to herselfsome of the fields of 
industry covered so far by the industrial 
enterprise of Germany, as well as that of 
utilising the fovourable economic condition 


and the vast resources of raw meterial of. 


India for industrial development generally, 
cannot be satisfactorily solved by unaided 
private enteprise-alone. It calls not only 
for the maximum effort on the part of the 
people, but also for the closest co-operation 

"between the people and the Government,— 
involving wherever necessary, the use of 
Governmental organization and finance, as 
well as opportune legiSlative action. This 
should be done with necessary circumspec- 
tion ; and the lines of such co-operation 
and the precautions in the use of reserve 
powers of the State in aid of industry 
should be carefully thought out. 

While such is the condition generally, 
there isin my mind an impoftant. distinc- 
tion regarding industry particularly on 
this side of India. There are enterprises 
started by Indians that are struggling on 
their way as best as they can. There are 
also enterprises begun by European initia- 
tive and conducted hy European organisa- 
tion in which there is not visible any lack 
of capital or aiiy general shortcomings re- 
gartling expert kuowledge and manage- 

ment. I am interested primarily in the 
concerus started and run by Indians and I 
shall attempt below to describe those 
difficult$s which beset them. { also believe 
that the main object of the, Industrial 
Commmis#on is to find scope for the 


“Development. of the Resources of Indi.” 
through these struggling industries thit 
are at the present time mostly in need bf 
help and advice. 

There is available here, labour sufficie .t 
in quantity, cheap and teachable, a-.d- 
capable of being more and more efficie -t 
uniter ecoiomic pressure. The overseers 
and supervisors are also available, as al-o 
are, in some industries, even the traimd 
scientific experts who require only business 
experience and knowledge of local materi. ls 
and conditions to become compete -t 
guides, ` 

The raw materials are also there, lyi- g 
unutilised or exported unworked to fcreicn 
countries ; and improvement in mining aid . 
agriculture will supply whatever firer 
staples or improved material may ve 
required for successful competition. Privz te 
capital, though insufficient, is not entie ly 
wanting, butis shy and cannot be eas ly 
attracted from safe and profitable inve-t- 
iments in land towards new ventures wi 1- 
out some degree of encouragement. | o 
doubt in Bengal we are somewhat lackiig 
in business ability. and instinct ; but it is 
only after many costly failures, much tr al 
and error that a pzople can expect to ha-e 
in their midst ‘captains of industry — 
entrepreneurs—able to create favoura le 
conditions for commanding success. Tae 
crying evil in this, as well as in otber ciel s, 
is that the people are without the power of 
initiative, and without the power of joat 
action and organisation. It, therefo-e, 
behoves the Government, in order to for as 
all these favourable conditions towards 
industrial progress, to supply the crgin- 
ising power which in such circumstances is 
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evez more effective than labour power and 
power of machinery. 
For success in industry it is necessary 


that there should be a simultaneous combi- - 


nation of certain conditious, viz :— 

(1) Sufficient capital with elastic bank- 
ing for its: proper distribution and where 
nezded. 

(2) Expert technical knowledge. 

(3) Commercial efficiency and know- 
lečge of modern business methods to 
ensure this. 

(4) Sufficient staying power and other 


conditions to enable industrialists to resist . 


external competition. 
‘5) Skilled and efficient labour. 


‘6)- Transport facilities by land and 


water should be sufficient to meet trade 
demandsand cheap. ` 

(7) Favourable market, internal and 
foreign, secured through industrial and 
commercial bureaus and other agencies, as 
well as through protective tariffs. and 
export bounties and other facilities. | 

(8) Location of industries in favourable 
sites, as regards raw materials, market, 
labour-supply and: subsidiary industry, 
Exc, i 

(9) Supply of suitable and up-to-date 
machinery and raw materials, etc. 

(10) Plentiful supply of raw materials, 
accessories and chemicals. ‘en 

(11) Favourable climate and soil 
couditions. E i 

(12) Development among the people of 
group coúscioúsnèss and of the capacity to 
act collectively. 

Hitherto industries have, from time to 
time been started here, but not always 
with a due regard to a co-ordination of all 
tke necessary- factors involved. Techiiical 
ecucation has been in some lines provided 
for, in the absence of capital and labour 
organisation, and factories have - been 
started in some cases without requisite 
at ount of capital or provision of experts. 

Further, the conditions of success are 
‘getting harder and harderevery day, and 

itis to be apprehended that after the war 

` the difficulties arising from foreign competi- 
tion will become much greater and almost 
insuperable unless timely steps are taken 
to prevent them. | 

Amongst others we, in Bengal, labour 
ucder the following disadvantages :— _ 

(1) Our greatest drawback is the 
absence of enough capital at the right time 
end place. There is some amount of capital 


want of expert technical 
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in the possession of upper and ‘middle 
classes, but it is not easily available on 
account of the strong inducement offered 
by safe and profitable investments (direct 
and indirect) in permanently settled land 
or real property, and the want of con- 
fidence in our business capacity. 

(2) The next drawback consists. in the 
knowledge in 
some cases, and of thecapacity for business 
organisation generally. 


(3) The absence of cheap and full trans- ` 


port facilities by land and water is als 
crippling some of our industrial concerns, 
in comparison with those in other 
countries. . ne 

(4) Further, our industries are labour- 
ing under unaided and helpless competition 
with tariff protected, subsidised and already 
flourishing industries of other countries, 
like Japan, Germany and Austro-Hungary, 
the United States of America and some of 
the Colonies of the British Empire. 


4s +. 
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(5) Iam not satished that everything . 


has been done by the Government to 
secure for us favourable markets ‘both in 
reference to our raw materials and manu- 
facture. There is no independent Consular 
service for India, and the Indian merchant 
—meaning a born Indian—is generally 
very ill-informed regarding everything 


outside his inherited routine business, Nor» 


have the Government helped industry to 
secure proper marketing by encouraging 
marketing organisations and associations 
of Indian merchants. They have seen with 
equanimity instead of resorting to inter- 
ference, the destruction of much of the 
advantages of favourable market for 
Indian manufacturers by the disastrous 
incidence of Railway rates on their goods. 

Ofallthe ways in’ which the Govern- 
ment can render material help to the 
growth of new industries in this country 
and particularly in this province, the most 
fruitful and far-reaching would be the 
supply of capital on easy terms on 
reasonable security. As regards these, 1t 
may be noted that there are important 


industries, for example, dye-stuffs, glass- 


wares, etc., for which we have most of 
the important raw materials, but*which 
under the present conditions of com-’ 
petition require larger capital than 
private individuals here are in ‘a position 
to invest, and joint-stock companies as 
yet do not command sufficient, credit to 
raise the money. l A 


~ 
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There are‘.sevéral . ways in which 
‘Government -may help~in this’. matter. 
Thus :— -> oo a pas 
$° (1). Government may start pioneer fact- 
» ories in some of ‘these lines in-order to 
give a practical demonstration (to enter- 
prising industrialists whoimay: be ás- 
sociated with the management of the 
industry) of their earning capacity- as 
‘wéll as of processes and methods leading 
‘to success, and may afterwards: cautiously 
-aŭd very gradually make them over to 
‘gome stich associated party. by. sale ; or : 
- if necessary Governnient may entrust 
the capital after.the transfer to. private 
parties by way-of long term of loans ; and 
n if a State department-.is not conceived 
to be .the-best agency for lending out on 
industrial security, then ‘it’ must. be-done 
~ through industrial banks lending oùt'on 
‘such ‘securities as industrialists:can furbish. 
Such -banks ‘must: supply the necessary 
' ‘money not: only for meeting the require- 
ments for ordinary working—(the working 
capital)—and for profit: increasing exten: 
sions from time td time but also that for 
financing and purchase of. machinery at 
-the start. a a we 

It is a matter: of common knowledge 
that in France and-.in Japan State Banks 
were originally founded with the objects, 
amorigst others, of assisting Industry 
tand Agriculture by supplying the capital 
at a moderate charge .to farmers and 
manufacturers on a reasonable Security. 
For some timein India the project of a 
C€éntral State Bank has been in the air; but 
nothing had béen-done in this direction as 
yet. The State Bank should be established 
in India not only. with the object of 
cartyitig on Currency operations but also 
of supplying through Industrial and Agri- 
ciiltural Banks, to the Industry. and Agri- 
culture of the country, the use of capital 
on reasonable security, - 

(2) Government should also provide 
for the training -(in Technical Institutions 
in India, as well as abroad) of the requi- 
site number of technical’ experts for our 
present and future industries in various 
lines; and should also impart to our 
people training in business organisation 
through Commercial - Colleges, supple- 
mented, wherever possible, by starting 
pioneer , factories in - certain selected 
industri. ” Ega 
' (8) Facilities for transport are feces- 
sary- in pmuch larger degrėée “than are 


@ 
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granted by existing Railway adminis=ra- 


tion.’ Whatever may be decided regarci: g 


the. policy of the State working tie 


‘Railways iu India, there can be no dcewot 


that the-control over rates should Ñe 
assumed and ‘vigorously-exercised br the 
Government in “public interest. Tle-e 
should be‘ concession rates for baxw 
Material and Machinery. 

‘As far- as possible in those provite s 
where conditions are favourable, wa-cz- 
ways shouldbe opened in order to prosite 
for trade, cheap. and easy transport. 

(4) It isp however, obvious that ro 
amount of activity: by the Governme:t 
in’ the direction indicated above wE :n 
itself- secure progress and success for >ur 
nascent industries tor. a considere b.e 
period-of time at least unless they a'e 
secured against dumping invasions fron 


old and -aggressive industrial rivals. 
The only effective method of secur- 
ing reasonable -conditions of suces 


for industry growing under numerats 
disadvantages seems to be guardircz 
behind tariff walls. The various difficulzics 
regarding tariff suggested by advocatis 
of the present laissez-faire system do act 


- annihilate the need, under special conci- 


tions, of this form of State interferen e 
with private. enterprise, but only argue 
the desirability of extreme cautjon. «ard 
the fact that in any determination of tle 
tariff problem, political considerations ave 
involved,- would only affect the detsis 
of the tariff schedule as it would afet 
enemy cotntries, other countries, Bri ish 
Colonies and the United Kingdom. 3ıt 
a measure inthe demand of which Irccien 
public opinion is apparently very irsistert 
and unanimous cannot be long put oc, 
It is to be feared that there will be a 
tendency in the public mind in India tə 
undervalue such active steps for che er- 
couragements of Industry as the Govern- 
ment may take, at the close of this inquc:rr, 
so long as the State has not showa 
courage to face- and to find a statesma.- 
like solution of protective tariffs. 

‘ I may mention that the same opinoa 
is shared by many concerned in Britisa 
industries as will appear from the report 
of the Advisory Committee to the Board 


of Trade on Commercial Intelligence 
recently published in the papers. 
i i CAPITAL. 


(a) Itis to be hoped that some port o1 
of-the-largé incomes along :with unearaed 


8G 


increments derived by the land-owning 
classes from land, under the existing land 
revenue system, should be invested in in- 
dustrial concerns, particularly in such 
industries as would lead to the improve- 
ment of land or to improving the raw 
produces from land, thus raising the price 
of the produce and conscquently the rental 
value of the land. This would expedite 
an improvement in the condition of -the 


cultivators; and all these measures, and ` 


the use of their saving for productive 
purposes, would in the long run increase 
greatly the wealth and prosperity ofthe 
landed classes themselves, Soa 
The Government may easily encourage 
the due discharge of such legitimate 
responsibility by the distribution of titles 
and -honours, They may provide such 
machinery through the Director of Indust- 


rics or through industrial banks as would_ 


tep these savings without putting too 
severe a strain on either the intelligence 
o~ the patriotism of the land-owning 
classes. l 

(b) The savings of the middle classes, 
iccluding those in the Government and 
private ‘service, and the professional 


classes, may bedrawn towardsindustries, by - 


the Government sympathetically: co-pera- 
tirg in one or other of the ways mentioned 
below, which will inevitably create in the 
public mind the requisite confidence in 
our industrial concerns. l 

(c) The savings of the cultivating and 
the labouring classes in Bengal, except in 
the jute producing districts, are slender, 
as the bulk of them are living on the 
margin of poverty, and even in the-jute 
' districts are mostly in the grip of grabbing 
usurers. But such as they are, they can 
be utilised for industrial purposes by 
means of co-operative societies, particularly 
those whose object is production as well 
s sale and purchase. | 

(d) But the amount of capital thus 
available from all these sources may not 
be enough for some time for developing 
ali the resources in raw materials, labour 
and natural advantages in the province. 
For this reason indigenous inustries must 
lcok to such additional capital, as can, 
without any undue risk, be placed at their 
disposal by the Government. Further, 
d-afts must. be made on other provinces of 
Tadia and on Great Britain. It is gratify- 
ing to find that the savings of British 
eaterprises in India are available for new 
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_ ventures at present. We may- hope that 


even when the fields yielding high specula- 
tive profits are covered up—a stage which 
we may.regard as having been already 
reached—the sources will not dry up. . 
Further, to-anticipate at this place part 
of the answer to the question of Govern- 
ment aid to Industry, it must be said that 
with ‘Great Britain unable to provide us 
with cheap capital on favourable terms as 
in the past, we shall be thrown on our 
own in this country. And, even after the 
mobilisation of available capital from the 
sources indicated above, there will be con- 
siderable deficit -in order to cope with the 
needs of industrial progress for a genera- 
tion ortwo. In what manner the Govern- 
ment can help is a larger problem of 
finance ; butin my humble opinion, some 
partat least of the large non-tax revenue, 
trom commercial undertaking which the 
Government is getting, should be laid aside 
year by year for helping industry by 
the way of capital. Whether such:money 


` should be lent out directly or through 


Industrial Banks is a question merely of 
machinery. But the need of appropriating 
apartof the sum (the payment of which 
is not in the nature of a great burden) for 
this purpose is imperative. , 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT HELPS. 


? 


a4 


~ 


(1)-I am against money grants-in-aid,” 


except under very special circumstances 
(e.g., for effecting improvements in pro- 
cesses, the benefit of which may, in due 
course, be shared, by the public). Govern- 
ment action in this direction, however 
careful they may have been, is likely to 
give rise to criticism in India. fee 

(2) Bounties and subsidies are necessary 


»at times in order to provide against 


dumping and other nefarious devices by 
foreigners. Such assistance may 
be particularly necessary in developing 
the export trade, as for instance in the case 
of Bengal silk, where the industry is 
struggling. 

(8) Guaranteed dividends fora limited 
period would be one of the suitable forms 
of aid to new organisations. Such help, 
by . creating public confidence, would 
facilitate the influence of capital. This 
form of help is particularly necessary in 
those industriesin which a large capital 
is required; and which (on akcount of 
difficulty of market, or such difficulties as 
the Government alone can solve)mo private 


also - 


` 
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industrialists tre likely to venture. There 
may also be cases suitable for this form 
of assistance, in the hand-loom’ industry 
and other handicrafts where private 
agencies would feel diffident to start on 
account of a general want of confidence 
in the prospects, though the products are 
so useful and artistic. In many cases 
Government will not have to pay anything 
but any sum actually pail by Government’ 
should be eventually recovered in easy 
instalments. l 

a (4) Inä province like Bengal, short as 
well as long time loans of public money 
to industrial concerns are a necessity. Such 
loans should be made repayable by instal- 
ments. Such loans shoull be ordinarily 
negotiated through Industrial Depart- 
ments of State Banks when started or 
State Aided Industrial Banks on favour- 
able:inspection reports by Government 
Experts. 

(5) Machinery should be supplied on the 
hire-purchase system to cottage industries 
as well as to factory industries. In the 
case of cottage industries there should be 
demonstrations of the use of tools and 
appliances. In the case of factory indus- 
tries such machinery should be purchased 
only on the report of experts testifying as 
to their efficiency and.up-to-date character 
as well as their suitability for Indian 


£ conditions and for the raw materials 


wr 


available in the locality. 

(6) Government should subscribe a 
portion of the share capital in case of new 
industries whose success, according to 
expert report,is not doubtful, but which 
the Government is not prepared to start 
as pioneers. In such cases there should he 
Government representatives on the 
Directorate. 

(7) Government should guarantee the 
purchase of the product of new industries 
for a limited period, whenever the indust- 
ries produce anything required by them 
in the way of stores, in any~of their depart- 
ments or in the Railways. This will 
increase the staying power ofthe industries 
against competition. The price of the 
products may either be the market price 
at the time of purchase or may be calculated 
on the cost of production. 

In any case there should not be any 
Government control apart from inspection 
and auditing of aecounts. 

PIONEERING INDUSTRIES. 
© I woyld suggest that the following 
11 


” E 
indastries should be pioneered by th: 
Government. 

(1) As key industries— 

- (a) Alkali (caustic soda, soda ash). 

(b) Coal distillation and productior 
of some ordinary coal-tar products, such as 
carbolie acid, creosote, naphtholin, toluene 
benzine, aniline and, if possible, some coal 
tar dyes. .. 
(c) Chrome salts. 

(d) Tanning extracts. 

(e) Non-combustible celluloids, 

(2) As independent industries— 

(a) Sugar refining (from date palm). 
(b) Glass. l 

(3) A model mechanical and electrica 
workshop for making and repairing 
machinery. 

Most of the conditions for developing 
these industries are ` favourable in Bengal 
But most of them require large capital anc 
highly experienced experts. Private erter- 
prise is-not likely to start them soon 
unless profit becomes certain. Whea 
successful from a business point of vier 
they may be gradually and with usual 
precautions, made over to private parties. 
The most important precaution being, that 
there should be an intermediate stage az 
which those.who aspire to take over th2 
industry may acquire experience by assoc- 
ating. themselves with good experts an] 
business managers. ° 

The workshop (3) should be a perme- 
nent institution; the others should be 
handed over to private parties. 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION, 


_ Co-operative Credit Societies for produ- 
tion as well as sale and purchase would te 
of enormous help to develop many of tle 
cottage industries. Productive societies 
would help in joint use of many machines, 
such as  hand-looms, cane pressing 
machines, ploughing machines, ete., and in 
distributing them among members ct 
reduced rates or among non-members z 
reasonable rates. 

Sale and purchase societies should, where 
‘successful, dispense’ with the services of 
middlemen; and all their profits, which 
are occasionally very high, may go Cire :t 
to the producers themselves. Without such 
organisations the producers who have ro 
staying power are entirely at the mer:y 
of the middlemen. The Government showd 
take the lead in this matter. In the case 
of small industries, co-operation seems <o 


v 
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be a necessity. There should be Govern- 
ment help and guidance, but the organi- 
sations should be mainly popular. 

-So far as I know, the splendid industries 
in Germany, Japan and America have been 
developed and are still being: developed by 
Government help, direct and indirect (e.g., 
ky -botnties, subsidies and _ tariff-pro- 
tection.) Itis impossible for any industry 
within British India, which happens to be 
in competition with any of-the above, to 
grow without Government aid. I- believe 
taere is a strong body of opinion in Great 
Eritain at present in favour of such help. - 

Demonstration factories . should be 
started in: Bengal, for demonstrating the 

zse of improved tools and appliances as 
well asimproved methods of production, 


chiefly in the case of cottage industries like’ 


weaving and also agriculture and agri- 
cultural industries. pay i 

Scientific research work be pushed in 
tne follcwing matters :as for instance, Eco- 
nomic Geological Survey, Economic Bota- 
nical Survey and Analytical Survey of Soil 
in reference to crops. l 

There should be trade representatives 
for India in foreign countries, independent 
o: the British Consular Service. 

At present preference is given to Indian 
products only if they are on a footing of 
equality as regards quality with foreign 
made artieles, whereas itis desirable that 
Indian products should have preference if 
they ean just satisfy Government require- 
ment, and if their purchase does not entail 

xtra expenditure. 


r 


BANKING FACILITIES. 


Generally speaking, most Indian indust- 
ries on this side of India are -suffering for 
want of banking facilities. We have many 
jci-t-stock banks besides the Presidency 
- Bank. But the quahty and quantity of 
securities that may be offered by the 
incustries under Indian management— 
which are usually struggling under various 
dimeulties—do not meet with the approval 
of the existing banks, particularly as there 
are a large number of efficiently managed 
big industries under European manage- 
ment, as their customers. Banks that are 
mainly investing bodies are bound to look 
tc existing conditions from the investor’s 
point of view. But the view-point of the 
Government must be different. The 
Governments in progressive states like 
America, France and Japan, etc., are in 
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perfect co-operation and sympathy with 
the industries and have taken the full share 
of responstbility in the matter of their 
development ; amongst others: they have 
organised ample easy banking facilities 
for their growing industries and trade. It - 
is to be desired that the Government here 
in seeking to make the people industrially 
efficient and prosperous, will organise 
similar easy facilities for nascent industries 
by starting Central State Banks with 
industrial branches in industrial centres, 
as well as State aided joint-stock Indus- 
trial Banking Co-operations. 

As regards ‘joint stock Industrial Banks 
they will not succeed in India unless they 
have the power to issue bonds guaranteed 
by the Government or unless some portion 
ofthe funds in the State Treasury 1s made 
available to them for along period. Such 
concerns, run either as branches of State 
Banks or as private corporations assisted 
by the Government, are sure to drawa 
large portion of the savings ot the upper 
and the middle classes (including the 
mahajans and traders) and thus divert 
them to industrial enterprises. Such banks 
should also, it is expected, form proper 
channels for investment of surplus British 
Capital in India ina larger measure. The 
expected facilities are (a) long time loans 
repayable in instalments, (b) cheaper rate 
of interest and discount, (c) fairer and less 4 
stringent valuation of such securities as 
Industries can offer against loans. 

I may be permitted to state that the 
absence of banking facilities is the most 
serious difficulty in the path of indigenous 
Bengal Industries. It is -possible for 
Government to remove this difficulty. 

In Bengal it is not easy under the 
existing Land Revenue system to secure 
large plots for industries, particularly those 
that are agricultural at one stage, eg., 
sugar, tobacco, fibres, ete. Further industries 
like cattle-breeding and  dairy-farming, 
cannot be developed unless there are areas 
of land at the disposal of the concern. 


REMEDIES, # 

(1) Greater facilities should be provided 
in the Act for acquisition or leasing of. land 
for factories and agricultural and other 
industrial concerns. Government should 
lease out land to Tea and other industries 
on very favourable terms and yrithout 
much restriction, - 

(2) All increments of value of land result- 
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ing from theiadustry of enterprising men 
in agriculture as well asin manufacture, 
Should bə szcured to the industries 
, concerned. : 


TRAINING OF LABOUR AND 
SUPERVISORS. 


The efficiency of all labour depends 

upon Primary General Education, which 
should be made available for every child of 
school-going age. With regard to labour 
of all grades, it may be said that Primary 
Bijucation in school would give not only 
literacy but regularity, neatness, and a 
certain amount of mental elasticity, all of 
which would react very favourably on the 
eficitency of labour. At all events imme- 
diate steps should be taken to put every 
child in an industrial area to school. 
r (1) There should be training of the eye 
and of the hand (through object lessons and 
manual work) for every boy in the primary 
school, 

(2) Those who will be called upon to 
help or undertake agriculture or industries 
dealing with curing of raw materials, must 
be trained in field schools and demons- 
tration firms-before taking up cultivation. 

(3) Amongst the industries, those that 
are purely handicraft should have labours 
trained in Lower Grade Technical Schools 
and also through apprenticeship in work- 
shops or demonstration factories where 
there are opportunities for training iw the 
use of modern tools and appliances. 

(4) As regards factories, labourers 
should be trained by apprenticeship in 
worksliops as well as in schools which 
latter seem important iñ the case of em- 
ployees in scientific and chemical industries. 


TRAINING OF SUPERVISION. 


The secondary education should largely 
be remodelled and adapted to the needs of 
_ industrial life, . 

-I ‘suggest the necessity of starting 
Technological Institutes in some respect on 
the same lines as recommended by the 
Kuchler Committee which sat some years 
ago. There should be one in Calcutta for 
the present as far as Bengal is concerned. 


This institution should be fully equipped: 


for teaching different branches of Chemical 
as well as Engineering Industries. For 
this proyince there is particular need of 
good prévision for training in Mechanical 
and Electrical, Mining, Railway, Civil and 
Boat-buil@ing branches of engineering ; 


r 
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leather tanning, some branches of texti e 
industries, dyeing, sugar refining, tea mal:- 
ing, soap boiling, ceramics, forestry, paptr 
making, Industrial Chemistry, Agriculture I 
Chemistry, Botany and Bacteriology and 
Cattle farming, etc. But no special scress 
need be laid on branches of work whica 
will be adapted and added to in the ‘igkt 
ofexperience. The existing Saborr agr - 
cultural School and the Sibpur College na 7 
form just the nucleus for the Institution. 

Such a Technological Institute shoul! 
be in close touch on the one hand witt th: 
actual industries of the country and on the 
other hand with the Universities. Tuer: 
should be good laboratories and work. - 
shops attached to this institute, Dut the 
students who have finished their rsz 
acquaintance with any branch mar be 
enabled to complete their training b- 
apprenticeship in the workshops belongin,: 
to the Government Dockxyards, Railways 
Tramways, Electric Corporation. 2orz 
Commissioners, the Municipality, es well 
asin factories. On the other hanc thos: ` 
who have shown an aptitude for mor: 
advanced work, should b2 able to join th: 
Universities or to go abroad. In som:~ 
cases, some of these advanced studerts ma~ 
prove able and willing to do ‘researcL 
work. To students picked out carefully th: ` 
research department of the Umsversitie: 
should open their doors. 

The proposed institute should be unde 
the management of a Committee on wick. 
the Departments of Education, Commerce 
and Industry should be represented. Taer: 
should: also be in the Committee som: 
educationists and .some members of th 
Science and Engineering Faculties of th. 
University and some Indian gentlemen whe 
are actively interested in industries. 

When agricultural, commercia, anc 
technological faculties are established a: 
the University, the higher Departments o` 
the Technological Institute may In 
affiliated to them. Such an arrangement 
will draw a very large number of student: 
and will divert the channel of education 
towards commercial and industrial lines. 


RESEARCH WORK. 


Industrial research work cannot te donc 
in this country by private agencies in any 
large measure, because they always want 
quick results, whereas the benefit of reserch 
cannot be had in a day. The only proper 
Institution from which research wort 


. 
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can be -expected, and has emanated 
in all countries, is the University. Uni- 
versity work in this country is still not 
well developed and much remains to be 
done by the establishment of the Faculty 


of Commerce, Argiculture and Technology. 


to bring our Universities in line with 
modern Western Universities. The greatest 
drawback, however, is with regard to 
facilities for research. It is refreshing to 
find that in Calcutta we have now a 
Science College endowed for this object. 
Very much would remain to be done both 
with regard to this Institution as well as 
otners which must come. The mere 
establishment of these institutions will not 
hel>, unless they arein close touch with 
industry and are réally able to solve those 
problems which present difficulties to prac- 
tical men. Scientific research and techno- 
logical research have great mutual bearing. 


The promotion of pure knowledge adds in. 


tke long run to the adaptation of such new 
krowledge for industrial purposes. But 
we need at the same time a Technological 
Research Department at the University so 
that a persistent inquiry may be kept up 
in the possibilities of raw materials, bye- 
products, etc. For all these a much more 
sympathetic and liberal attitude on the 
part of the State towards the effort of the 
niversity is necessary than what was 
assumed in the past. Itis our hope that 
the University will supply the great need 
regarding the development of Industries. 
Surther, it is desirable to start here, in 


addition to Commercial Schools for. the: 


training of assistants in connection with 
the Technological Institute, a University 
College of Commerce for training of trade 
representatives, agents, 


tants, actuaries, statisticians, etc. 


GANISATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT. - 


Regarding the organisation of the execu- 
tire machinery for carrying out such 
measure for the encouragement of industry 
as may be decided upon, I have to suggest, 
in the first instance, that the Department 
cf Industry should be separated from that 
o: Commerce. At present a very large part 
of the activity of the Member for Commerce 
end Industry is devoted, and that rightly, 
to commercial topics. It would be an 
advantage to havea separate Member in 
tre Viceregal Council in charge of Industry. 

The provincial machinery is more im- 
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: correspondents, 
brokers, railway men, bankers, accoun- 
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portant because it would bein the provin 
ces where all local problems will be studied 
and facts of industry valued, analysed 
and sifted. The [Imperial Departmint will 
help in securing such legislation, finaricial 
aid, tariff reform, industrial banks, 
technical elucation, ete., which would be 
of uniform help and value to all provinces. 
But concrete problems which present 


. difficulties to local industries would be 


dealt with by the provincial organisa- 
tion. 


In the provinces, in my opinion, theree 


should be a very carefully devised machi- 
nery so that the full beneficent effects of 
any measures initiated by the Government 
can réach the struggling Indian industria- 
lists, There should be a Director of Industry 
in every ‘province. He should be an able 
man with clear grasp of business condi- 
tions. But the greatest of all qualifications 
would be that he should have sympathy 
with the industrial efforts of the people. 
However able a man he may be, if he comes 
with the orthodox prejudice that India is 
fit for agricultural pursuits only and 
nothing better, and that all this desire for 
industry is sentimental, he willdo no good 
whatsoever, and may cause great bitter- 
ness. In order to ensure happy results it 
is necessary to make the Director of Indus- 
tries only an executive official and leave 
the power of initiative as well as of deli- 
berations in the hands of a Board of Indus- 
tries. This Board should be constituted 
in sucha way that without being unduly 


-large, they would have on it some of the 


best elements of technical and business 


-ability in the province. In view of what 


I said in para 2. of this written statement, 
I think, even at the risk of sacrificing what 
is generally regarded as efficiency in official 
circles, there should be a strong Indian majo- 
rity on the Board, if it is to be hoped: that 
the measures undertaken by the Govern- 
ment should carry confidence of the public 
and if misinformed criticism of beneficent 
State action is to be avoided. If two Assis- 


- taut Directors, also members of the Board, 


are appointed, and both of them are cap- 
able Indians, there would be a further 
guarantee of the measures of the Government 
being fully appreciated by the public. 
There are patent reasons why in Bengal 
the constitution outlined above is specially 
necessary, because here We have nb strong 
Indian public opinion so far as matters of 
Commerce and Industry are concirned. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


"TANNING. 

The large quantities of raw hides and 
skins as well as several kinds of tannin- 
containing barks and fruits that are avail- 
able here, make this country particularly 
suited to the tanning industry. There are 
two modern ways of tanning known as 
bark-tanning and chrome-tanning. Ordi- 
nary tanning by bark is a slow process but 
it can be very much expedited by employ- 
ing tannin extracts instead of barks. As 
yet no organised attempt has been made to 
«manufacture such extracts, although there 
are plenty of raw materials such as babul 
bark, myrabolans, mangroves, whose 
extracts would prove most valuable to 
tanners and would give an impetus to the 
leather industry. Further, a thorough 


survey should be made for new tannin: - 


containing barks, fruits and woods in our 
forests. Attempt should also be made to 


cultivate such foreign tannin-containing | 


plants, as for instance, Sumach, Divi-divi 
and Mimosa, as have gota fair chance of 
thriving in India. 

For the purpose of chrome-tanning 
the most essential things are chrome salts 
(bichromate of potash or soda, chrome 
alum) and borie acid, lactic acid and 
borax. An attempt should be made to 
manufacture these chemicals locally, parti- 
cularly the chrome salts, for which the ore 
is available in large quantities in many 
parts of British India. 

But it is not merely in the raw materials 
for the tanning industry that Bengal is 
rich. Our practical experience has convinced 
us that the Bengal chamars are not only 
highly steady, regular and hard working, 


but quite intelligent to learn the working © 


of complicated machinery very quickly. 

We have got amongst tis some proficient 
experts trained not only in India but in 
Great Britain and the Continent. From 
the variety of hidg and skins available 
here, various sorts of leather, from the 
stiff sole to the soft glove and chamois, 
may be manufactured in this country. 

I may mention here that in the case of 
chrome-tanning for which we require skins 
and hides of prime quality—preferably from 
slaughter houses—we have to work under 
a serious handicap on account of the undue 
fluctuation.in their prices caused by the 
control of this market being in the hands of 
foreignouyers. ° | 

Chrome tanners in Bengal would be 
much befefited if something could be done 
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to ensure'to them a steady supply of sich 
hides and skins as they require from -he 
various slaughter houses. The situaton 
presents a clear case for restriction by the 
State of exports of hides and skins, parti- 
cularly of such as are suitable for chro ne 
tannage. i 

The tanning industry stands in need of 
another class of chemical, namely, coal iar 
dye-stuffs, whose .supply has been practi- 
cally cut since the beginning of the War. 
Bengal tanners are helping themselves as 
best they can with some vegetable dyzs. 
But years of neglect and pressure of con- 
petition with coal tar dyes have almcst 
brought about an extinction of the maru- 
factures of vegetable dye-stuffs. The 
chances of their revival are also very 
remote. The best thing under the circuns- 
tances would be to try to prepare coal tar 
dyes in India; and until this is accen- 
plished, facilities should be given to import 
into India such dye-stuffs as are beng 
manufactured by the British Dyes Limiied 
recently started in England. I woulc aso 
have the attention of the authorities 
directed to bad curing of hide and skns 
which deteriorate very much in value uncer 
bad handling. 


NEW INDUSTRIES SUGGESTED. 


In my opinion the following new ind 1s- 
tries are likely to be successful in tais 
country in the immediate future :— 

Cottage industry. 

Brush making. 

| Lace making. : 

Making of hand bags and purses. 

Sock knitting. 

Wicker work. 

Making of wooden and earthenwcre 

toys and dolls. 
Cardboard boxes and cases. 

Button making (Mother-of-pearl). 

Walking stick making. 

Making of handles for sticks, umbrell is, 

etc, 

Ratan and bamboo furniture making. 

Making artificial linen flowers. 

Trimming of hats and making strew 

and felt hats. 

Making ready-made clothes, shirts, ec. 

Making musical instruments. 


Factory industry. 


Refining date sugar, 
Glass making. 


—_ 
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Listillation of wood. i 
Eistillation of coal. 
Vustillation of coal tar, as obtained from 
= iron and other factories. 
‘Alcohol, from potato, sweet potato 
and molasses. 
Galvanised iron sheet. 
I-on sheet. 
Erass and copper sheet making. 
Fipe making (iron, brass and copper.) 
Sheet metal stamping. 
Richromates of potash and soda. 


FPleaching powder. 
Alum. 

Alkalis. om 
Eoric acid. 

Eorax. 


Celluloid—(non-combustible). 
Enamelled itronware. 

Fish preserving. 

Match manufacture. 


CONCLUSION. 


I= conclusion I should like to point out 
thaz so far as Bengal is concerned the 
desire for new industries and new channels 
for engaging the energies of the poeple is 
not due to any sentimental or patriotic 
aspirations only. Thereis a genuine eco- 
nomic pressure rendering the continuance 
of old prosperous conditions in agriculture 
impossible for the future. The advantage 
arising from the adventitious rise in the 
price ofjute may have obscured the fact 
dur:ng the last decade. But steadily the 
difficulties are growing. The population 
of Bengal has increased and the available 
arez of cultivable waste ( about six million 
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acres ) is shrinking every day. The distress 
resulting from pressure of population on 
the available resources is to be seen from 
the prevailing very high rates of interest 
and from the actualcondition of the poorer 
and middie class people. The cultivators 
and their farm labourers seldom manage 
to rise above the margin of poverty on 
account of the grip of the mahajans and 
the buying agents of city merchants upon 
them. The much vaunted agricultural 
prosperity of Bengaldoes not always put 


much money in the pockets of the cultiva-¢ 


tors and their dependents. 
There are in Bengal, out of a population 


of about 45 millions, roughly 35 millions 


who live directly or indirectly on land. 
The rest, with the exception of a small 
part, who are engaged in trade and 
profession and Government service, are 
mostly middle class people in search of 


work. The acute conditions for the search ' 


of livelihood ofa large body ot middle-class 
people are patent to all. While agriculture 
no longer gives scope for the various 
classes of the population of Bengal, the 
finding of new avenues in industries to 
utilise the energies of these people and to 
secure for them means of subsistence con- 
sistent with respectable life is no longer a 
dictum suggested by mere sentimental 


% 


patriotism or the mere benevolence ofa * 


paternal Government, but by the grim 
realities of the situation as itis developing 
in Bengal. 


Written evidence before the Industrial Commission: 
spécially revised for the Modern Review. 


=== 
CONDEMNED UNHEARD — . 


N 12th December last, the Governor of 
Bengal held a Durbar and made use 
of the occasion to issue a message 

and an appeal to the public. His Lord- 
ship, it has been reported in the papers, 
remarked : | 

“1 and my colleagues believe that there is iu 
Bengal a widespread, well-organised conspiracy, 
whose aim is to weaken the present form of Govern- 
ment and, if possible, to overthrow it, by means 
whick are criminal... 

Qaly too many men and boys are actively engaged 


in that couspiracy, though with varying degrees of 
complicity. 


(ù There is one group which forms the brain of 


the conspiracy. Its members are men probably 
of keen intellect, with much self-control] and much 
force of character ; and they may be idealists,. their 
criminality may be in thought rather than in action. 
They may never themselves have profited by the 
result of crime: but they are most dangerous crimi- 
nals, for they inspire others. 

(ii) Then there is a group of men,—the thands of 
the conspiracy,—men who actually commit the crimes. 
Almost all of them have been dacoits. Originally 
they were actuated by high ideals, but mot of them 
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have long since* become common criminals,.,.and 
follow the same impulses which lead common crimi- 
nals to commit brutal murders and robberies..., 

Recruits may be more easily got for the group who 
ra the hands than for the groùp who form the 
rain. . 

(iii) Besides these, there is a large number of 
persons, connected, though some in a much less degree 
than others, with the conspiracy. They help the 
conspiracy (in various ways), though they have no 
intention of ever committing a dacoity or a murder 
ce oa and have not the courage needed for 
that. f 

üy) The worst are those who act as recruiters for 
the movement. Only too often these men are school 
masters. They use the noblest part of a boy’s nature 
as a means to their end, they work on his feelings 
of patriotism, on his unselfishness, on his willingness 
to help suffering. 

They often seize the opportunity which member- 
ship in a charitable society like the Rambkrishna 
Mission or participation in the relief of distress gives 
them to meet and influence boys, who have noble 
ideals, but who have not enough experience.” 
[Throughout this extract the italics are mine. ] 


Thereafter His Excellency justified the. 
wide application of the Defence of India 
Act and the procedure tollowed by his 
government in working the Act, hinted at 
the evidence ( kept secret ffom the public) 
on which men are seized and interned and 
the method of collecting such evidence, 
and assured the public that the official 
view of the situation and of the guilt of 
the untried victims of the Act was abso- 
lutely right and ought to be accepted on 
trust. Finally he made an appeal to the’ 

eople : 
“I believe that we cannot stamp out the evil by exe- 


cutive methods alone, we must have popular opinion 
with us; we caonot have popular opinion with us 
unless we induce the people to think somewhat 


at least as we think. A Government, though 
it may be powerful and successful, can never, 
from the British point of view, be a good 
Government, unless it is trusted by the people. And 
I beg you to prepare the way for a fair and full 


consideration of the question,—how to alter a state 


of affairs under which so many of our most thoughtful 
and best-intentioned young men are ready to tolerate, 
some of them even to join, a conspiracy which it is 
our duty to destroy. If you can do this, you will 
help to wia for the service of the Empire abilities and 
enthusiasm which I believe will make the Empire one 
of which His Majesty will be proud.” 


We thank His Excellency for inviting a 
full consideration of the question. But 
Lord Carmichael evidently does not 
remember that there is such a thing as the 
Indian Press Act. “It is not a Bengal Act, 


and we have to take it as it stands,” 


- 


(his own words )—and possibly also to 
enforce it at the dictation of Simla (if one 
may be permitted to represent his unspoken 
thought not unfairly, by intelligent con- 
jecture ). tA full consideration of the Indian 
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preted by Anglo-Indian 


a 
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unrest by Indian publicists is therefove 
impossible. For, before we can prescri 2c 
the medicine we must diagnose tie 
disease. Nor, again, have we the gift oí 
a well-known journalist to sail close 
to the wind of the law of sedition as incer- 
judges. Our 
response to Lord. Carmichael’s commerd 
must, therefore, be scrappy, and vagte, 
though even that is risky; it cannot, on tae 
Indian soil, be expected to be full. 

. But Lord Carmichael will get tne 
auswer to his question most easily, if oniy 
he disburdens himself of John Morlcy’s 
Fur-coat theory: ‘In Europe they weir 
fur coats, in India itis an unsuitable gar- 
ment ; ergo, what is true of Europe is not 
true of India ; the general laws of humen 
nature do not hold good east of Suez!’ 
ås soon as Lord Carmichael has assumed 
an attitude of pure mental detachment, we 
commend to his Lordship a study o: 
modern European history, especially g 
reference to Holland Rose’s Developmen 
of European Nations, the reflections or 
the growth of Nihilism in the last quarter 
ofthe 19th century. But as that book 
has been left behind at Darjiling, to reGuze 
the expenses of the Hill Exodus in view o` 
the recent question in Council, we ere 
under the dangerous necessity of being z 
little more explicit. ( We are helpless ir 
the matter, for a request from our Governor 
is a command to us. ) 
= Itis truein Europe that where there 
are any political abuses, where class 
privileges are maintained after their mora’ 
basis has disappeared; where a certain 
portion of the population, inspite of their 
rapid growth in intelligence, character anc 


-standard of life, continueto be subjected tc 


century-old disabilities under the law anc 
still more at the discretion of the executi-e 
there is bound to be. grave discontert 
(Political heretics who disbelieve the Fur 
coat theory, hold this to be true of Incie 
also.) To Castlereagh and Eldon tne 
agitation for Catholic Emanctpaiis: 
appeared as a crime; to Sidmouth anc 
even the good Sir Walter Scott and Lerc 
Wellington, the wunreformed Parliament 
appeared as the highest work of politica 
wisdom. But Catholic Disabilities aac 
Landlord monopoly of the franchise hac 
to go, and England would have beer 
happier and stronger if they had gcn- 
earlier. The aforesaid heretics hold tka: 
it is impossible to ‘win for the service cf 
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che Empire the highest ability and enthusi- 
asm” extant in India unless the Indians are 
made equal citizens of that Empire, unless 
India ceases to beatropical dependency, the 
preeding-ground of indentured labourers, 
of privatesin the army of the Empire, of 
ouisne Judges of High Courts, Extra assis- 
tant Commissioners, deputy Superinten- 
“ants of Police, subordinate civil judges, 
2dditional Inspectors of schools and junior 
professors of government colleges, 

“What aileth thee, Indicus Juventus, 
Artium Baccalarius:?” . 

“My Lord, I wish to rise to the full 
stature of my being. (Gokhale.) My Lord, 
I pray to God that ‘my country’ may 
‘awake into that heaven of freedom’ 

‘Where the mind is without fear and 
the head is held high ; 

. Where knowledge is free ; ot oe 

Where the world has not been broken ~ 
up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls: 

Where words come out from the depth 
of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection) ......... ? (Rabindra- 
nath Tagore.)”’ 

_ For realising this ideal, as Mr. Gokhale 
aoimted out, no steady and deliberate pro- 
=-amme has been avowed and followed by 
cur rulegs. They have given us many 
- pious wishes, many words of sympathy. 
In the language of Lord Lytton, “we have 
- iong heard the big bow-wow of promise ; 
icis time that we should see the tail of 
serformance.” ` 

Lord Carmichael will thus perceive that 
zhe answer to the concluding question of 
zis speech lies entirely in the hands of the 
ciicial masters of our destiny. It is only: 
with the blood of our sons that our union 
with England can be cemented. It is for 
English statesmen so to shape the policy 
cf the Empire that that blood may be shed 
only in the battles ot the Empire round the 
Union Jack, instead of. continuing to be 
wasted, in addition, on the scaffolds at 
Papane and Rangoon, Lahore and 
Salhi. 

‘Lord Carmichael has appealed to the 
Indian public to trust his Government in 
sil that it has been doing with the Defence 
zf India Act and to accept the official belief 
iz the guilt of the persons interned. Ac- 
cording to his views, as quoted at the head 
o: this article, there is in Bengal æ wide- 
spread conspiracy to overthrow the pre- 
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sent form of Government by criminal 
means. Those who inspire and those who 
assist this conspiracy—that is, the first 


and third groups, as classified by him,—- 


are “idealists,” men possessed of “keen 
intellect” and “much force of character,” 
“men who have never themselves pro- 
fited by the result of crime,” “boys 
whose. feelings of patriotism, unselfish- 
ness, and willingness to help suffering 
have been worked upon by cruel and 
wicked recruiters.” 

Has His Excellency weighed the ful] 
significance of his words? If his assertion 
about the vast extent and criminal nature 
of the conspiracy and the high character 
of many of its members be true, what 
would the logical inference be ? We, as 
loyal subjects of the Press Act and Defence 
of India Act, and the Anglo-Indian journal- 


ists, as professional champions of the pri- * 


vileges of the ruling race, must accept the 
official view as true to the letter. But 
what would a disinterested spectator, such 


% 


as a doctor of the Sorbonne ora professor 


of Harvard, conclude from Lord Carmi- 
chael’s allegations ? The conspirators are 
not fools ; they are not brigands eager to 
enrich themselves by robbing their country- 
men, —we have Lord Carmichael’s word for 
it. What, then, is there in the present 
circumstances of India that makes them 
resort to crime to change them ? k 

The aforesaid doctor of the Sorbonne 
will probably conclude that the majority 
of the numerous class branded by Lord 
Carmichael as criminal conspirators are 
not enemies of Jaw and order at all, but’ 
opponents only of a definite administrative 
policy in the land they live in; that they 
are reformers of political abuses, not anar- 
chists ; that they attack racial civic dis- 
abilities and political injustice, not human 
life and human property. No doubt, a cer- 
tain fraction of the Bengal population,—the 
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second group in Lord Carmichael’s list,—~ 


have adopted criminal means. But he him- 
self admits that they are now common 
criminals, actuated by the sordid impulses 
of ordinary robbers. What connection, then, 
is there between them and class one,—the 
idealists who seek a change in the ‘ancien 
regime dear to the Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy ? Does Lord Carmichael then wish 
us to accept the theory put forth by the 
Pioneer with refreshing frankness, that 
“between the popular representatives in 
the Imperial Legislative Counciletwho criti- 
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cise Government measures, and the bomb- 
throwers, there isa nexus ?” . -.|., od 
. This theory, His Excellency tells: us,, is. 
based on. the evidence of police, officers, 
police spies and accomplices, tendered to; 
executive officers, without training. in, the: 
art of judicially sifting.evidence, and ;with 
the other party given no fair opportunity. 


of rebutting it or.even of knowing it fully ©- 


itis, as Lord Carmichael frankly .tells us, 
“not evidence which we can even put for- 
ward ina Court of. law? ja, e. 

. History tells us that such evidence. has. 
*been acted upon jin.countries. where people 
wear Fur coats, and history al8o tells. us. 
of the consequence of ;creating. a. Reign of 
Suspicion,—of punishing people: on, ;the. 
whispers of professional informers, alleged, 
accomplices and.police underlings. A little 
over two centuries .ago. there were. the 
Popish Plot and Rye House. Plot trials. in 
England. In the former the informer ‘Titus. 
Oates was seen.in his true light -only after; 
the victims of his perjury had been laid: in 
the grave: Five years later, the same thing 
happened again. “The .country. leaders 
held meetings with the. view: of. founding 
an association, whose. agitation should. 
force on the King the assembly of a Parlia- 
ment. The more desperate ‘spirits. took 
refuge in a plan for murdering Charles II 
and his brother as they ‘passed, the Rye 


x House. Both projects were betrayed, and, 


though.they were wholly: distinct from one 
another, the cruel ingenuity of the. Crown 
lawyers blended: them into. oné,’’—and 
secured the beheading of the. ‘blameless: 
Russel .and Algernon ;Sidney..;.(Green.) 
Only a. hundred and twenty | years. ago; 
the Jacobin Committee of ‘Public Safety 
followed the same procedure, ‘but posterity. 
has not been.convinced .of the -guilt of the 
victims. = tae Sie a a JE 2% 

No moral reform amounting to a revolu- 
tion has taken place in human nature 
since the days of. Jacobin ascendency -or 


the Stuart Restoration. On purely abstract. 


grounds, . therefore, the doctor .of -the 
Sorbonne will refuse .to`.accept -Lord 
Carmichael’s theory of the moral guilt of 
the 500 Bengali youths. now undergoing 
‘Imprisonment, in. the Second... Division,” 
which is euphemistically called internment: 
he will believe that the ‚confounding of a 
legitimate political agitation with a mur- 
derous conspiracy is still possible on the 
part of informers and agents employed by 
officials. > en a ea 
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which ds:as: ticklish a subject as tle 
“Etiology of “the Unspeakable Thirg” 
But. Lord. -Carmichael is inexorable; Le 
will have an answer to his query; and hs 
position makes it.unsafe-for us to, discblige 
His Excellency. Happily, out inquiry -$ 
rendered . safer by thé existence ‘of a mass of 
facts already in.public records, our referenze 
to which, therefore, cannot create ill-feeln g 
against any class nor be disapproved by 
any person in a. modern civilised count-y 
where-men are allowed freedom of reason 

n What class of men have been denounced 
in the past by Indian police agents as tue 
enemies-of law and order?: Only three years 
ago the head- of the Bengal Police in a 


- circular letter complained that ever sirce 


the: Partition of Bėngal, the police insp: c- 
tors had been secretly reporting agairst 
Tariff Reformers (vulgo,'Swadeshists: as 
seditionists, ‘and“he ordered that such er-o- 
neous description must cease in future. Nr. 
Gokhale ‘ii the presence of the V.ceroy 
publicly: asserted ‘that le-used tc be 
shadowed -by the- police, and that arctl.er 
such “bad character’ under police sary :il- 
lance was Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, wh om 
the governor of his province had publicly 
designated as the “ideal citizen cf -<he 
Central Provinces.” -Mr. Gokhale vas 
offered’ a K. C. L E. by command oz digs 
Majesty, 0 oe 

' Stich men have been ‘political suspec-s’ 
in India. It cannot be contended tia 
Gokhale and Chitnavis were shadowed by 
the police to prevent them from committ_ng 
burglary or arson. They could not hive 
been shadowed, ‘for aiming at polit ca. 
reform by constitutional means, tor scl: 
action is perfectly legitimate. The ccn lu 
sion, thefefore, isirresistible that the Indian 
policemen and-those who-halloo them on, 
misrepresented open, manly and legitimate 
enemies of.existing political ‘abuses as 
criminäl enemies of ‘the British Ra. The 
conclusion. is irresistible that the mertal 
view-point of the Indian police is diamctr-- 
cally opposed to-that of the Chief Commis- 
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sicner of the Central Provinces and of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 


The case of the late lamented’ Pandit 


Bisżan Narayan Dar isa still more signifi- 
cant illustration of “How they do it in 
India”. Some twenty years ago, the Police 
pretect (Xotwal) of Lucknow City was 
prosecuted and convicted for extortion on 
asvstematic and gigantic scale. Mr. -Dar 
ass.sted the investigation of truth by send- 
ing to court the victims of the Kotwal’s 
oppression. The Kotwal’s defence was that 
the whole case had been got up by Mr.. Dar 
in revenge, as he used to be-shadowed by 
the police. That is not surprising. But 
would it be believed. that the two highest 
Engtish’ officers of the place, -the then 
Dezuty Commissioner and the ‘Commi- 
ssicner, testified in favour of the. Kotwal 
and tried to discredit Mr. Dar by saying 
in-Court that he was a suspect? Surely 
Enzlishmen should have been the first to 
appreciate a man’s attempt to secure purity 


of administration for his countrymen ; but. 


no. Happily Sir Anthony Macdonnell was 
ther. at the head of the U. P. Government ; 
as scon as the news of the scandal reached. 
him he telegraphed to the Crown lawyer to 


state in Court that Mr. Dar had been 


shadowed without his knowledge and 
corsent ; and forthis honest and manly act, 
his honoer was censured by the Pioneer 
and taxed with trying to prejudice the 
defence and unfairly influence the judge!!! 
A study of the conduct of the men on`the 
spct,—the then Deputy Commissioner and 
Commissioner of Lucknow,—is not irrele- 
vanz to an appreciation of the value of the, 
evidence cn which 500 of our sons and 
brcthers have been deprived of liberty, 
comrort and means of livelihood, and often 
placed in penal surroundings without a 
tria. ` > . l 
‘Coming to more recent times, in the 
Musalmanpara Bomb Case, two English 
judzes of the High Court ( and one Indian) 
concurrently declared that the prosecution 
hac tried to secure the conviction of an 
innccent youth by evidence that was 
partly perjured and fabricated. A Govern: 
meat Committee of Inquiry found that no 


offir above the rank of a Head Constable . 


was guilty of perjury in this case. Itis 
irrelevant for us to inquire why thé guilty 
polcemen were -not punished officially, 
But the fact remains that they tried to 
falsely swear away the life of an innocent 
‘max and had a motive for doing it. Has 
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that motive disappeared in “1916? They 
had completely deéceived the Police 
Commissioner and the Publie Prosecutor 
into accepting their fabricated tale. 
Would they, or men-of the same class, be 
less successful in doing so in 1916 ? 

In the Baraset Case, a small bush near 
the accused’s house was twice searched 
by the police for contraband of anarchy, 
but none was found. Then, though the 
accused: was in the lock-up all the time, a 
third police officer went there and dis- 
covered a bundle of pistols and cartridges, 
lying openiy on the ground ! Unfortunate- 
ly for the promotion of this smart officer, 
the judges heid that the arms had not been 
“honestly found there.’’’ The dis-honest 
finder has not been punished yet. 

We need not multiply mstances. When 
Lord Carmichaelin the Boeotian swamp 
of Ramna feels a dulness creeping on him 
from the study of the annual reports. on 
the Civil Veterinary Department, Fish 
Culture, Silkworm Disease’ and the Ninth 
Preliminary Jute Forecast ( published two 
years after the harvest in question has 
been reaped ); and the next number’ of 
Punch is: not due for five days, His 
Excellency may find a pick me‘up if he 
turns over the pages of the approvers’ 
tales in the Alipur Bomb Case and the 
Howrah Gang Case. In the former he . 
will find the “accomplice ‘in the crime” * 
Narendra Nath Goswami unfolding the 
following yarn :— | 

“We went to——* with our newly made 
bombs and saw Mr.——.. - : 

-Re asked us to test’ our handiwork. 
We flung one of the bombs on'a rock and 
it exploded. Then he cried out,—well done, 
my children t” | 

'- Thè approver in the Howrah Case 
mentioned the Editor of the ——t as one 
of his accomplices. -We throw out to 
the Simla A. D. C. a-suggestion for their 
next: Christmas Paritomime, an Anarchists’ 
Sabbath on the Heights of Howrah (?) 
presided over by Mr.—, his grey locks peep- 
ing-out of his crape mask, a bull’s eye 
lantern at his belt balancing the pistol on 
the other side. 

Mr.— and Mr.— have not been intertied. 
And why not? Because their known posi- 
tion and public record make the accom- 
plices’ accusations against them ludicrous. 


+ 
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the first eleven months 
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_, CONDEMNED UNHEARD f 


Nearly five hundred of our young men have 
been interned, on evidence of precisely the 
same kind. And why so? Because their 
character and past conduct are known 
only to their family,—interested witnesses 
whose evidence Mr. Cumming is bound 
to reject. , ka RA 

, But, we are told, Mr. Cumming, the 
Dictator of Internments, inquires into 
every man’s case carefully and individually 
and gives him the chance of a reply. We 
learn from the answer in Council that in 
of 1916, Mr. 
Cumming passed orders against 443 men. 
To this number must be added the ntimber 
of those who were arrested but ordered 
to be discharged, and others who. are 
undergoing a month’s preliminary purga- 
tory before being qualified for treatment 
under the Defence of India Act. Therefore, 


_ deducting holidays and days spent on tour, 


Mr. Cumming must have decreed the fate 
of three young men every day of the year. 
Such rapidity of judgmentcannot be shown 
even by a special tribunal, sitting without 
a jury or a chance of appeal. 

The aforesaid doctor of the Sorbonne or 
professor of Harvard will demand evidence 
of another kind anda different process of 
investigation from Mr. Cumming’s before 
Lord Carmichael can succeed in convincing 
him that our sons and brothers now in 


“domicile” under Jettres de catchet are 


worse criminals than Gokbale or Chitnavis, 
Mr.-—— or the Editor of the-——. 

Lord Carmichael was totally silent 
about the consequences of this Reign of 
Suspicion, which he justified at such length. 
We can only refer to them briefly here. For 
one thing, the financial cost-of it will soon 
prove overwhelming. These “treacherous 
short cuts to political success” (as Burke 
styled similar methods followed elsewhere) 
are deceptive and ruinous in the end. 
Every one of these 500 interned persons— 
and their number will increase in 1917,— 


- has to be watched by a police agent or’ 


officer ; he has to be visited by the Superin- 
tendent of the District Police or some other 
high officer once a month or oftener; the 
unhappy detenu, even after his rélease, 
will have to be shadowed by paid spies 
throughout his life, for certainly his love 
for the Government is not likely to increase 
during his simple imprisonment without 
trial ; all personsavho were ever his friends 
or class fellows, and even his brothers and 
cousins, ‘are tainted with suspicion, and 
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must. be.watched: by the police. Ir tvo 


‘cases a father and son have been both in- 


terned ; in several cases brothers. This 
suspicion and the necessity of espiona ze 
havé been diffused over the entire Beng 
community, in a homceopathic dose of -1p 
to the 200th dilution.. Itisfor Lord Czer- 
michael's financial advisers to say hew 
long such an army corps of spies and  ol:ze 
underlings can be paid out of the revenie 
of Bengal. | 
= Secondly, these arrests and internmer ts 
en masse are bound to impart a grit to tie 
Bengali character. Our young men were 
formerly too soft, too much of mammy’s 
darlings, feeling uncomfortable when away 
from home or not getting their accustomed 
style of cookery, dress or climate. The in- 
ternments have changed all that. Hen e- 
forth,.a band of young men of the highest 
spirit, intelligence and “strength of ckar< c- 
ter” will be steeled in adversity and inur2d 
to physical hardship ; and they are not 
likely to return from their “domiciles” wizh 
their love for the present administration 
greatly increased. They could have been 
crushed—the guilty and the innocent alice, 
by treating Bengal as Ireland was treated 
by the Dublin Castle caste and the army of 
Cornwallis after Vinegar Hill. But even in 
Ireland such methods succeeded for cne 
generation only and their memory orly 
aggravated the difficulties of tlfe next -ze- 
neration of the rulers of Ireland. Mov-e- 
over, 20th century England will karc ly 
tolerate dragonnades even in a tropical 
dependency. ` 

Thirdly, apart from the victims of the 
Defence of India Act and ‘their kinsfc_k, 
there is the general population of Benral 
who are hrooding on these daily searches, 
arrests, vague accusations, hurried -epLes 
by the suspects, and internments (ofen 
immediately after a man’s release from -ail 
or his acquittal by a competent Engl sh 
court). Thought is free, though the expres- 
sion of it in British India is notalways sife 
nowadays. It is this better mind of Ben:zal 
—and what Bengal does the rest of Incia 
think and feel alike with—that the prescnt 
administrative policy and methods re 
likely to alienate. True, our executive 
owns no responsibility to the people: | ut 
Lord Carmichael has himself admitted, 
“We cannot stamp out the evil by execu- 
tive methods alone: we must have pw lic 
opinion with us.” No method of winn ng 
this public opinion,. except ex catheJra 
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‘Staternents in the udi and durbars, has 
bean indicated. by Lord Carmichael, ‘nor is 
lixely.to be adopted by the dominant school 
among the Indian Civil Service.” - 

‘Lord Carmichael deplores that “so niany 


of our most thoughtfuland bestintentioned | 


' young men tolerate or join the conspitacy,” 
and argues that “if only those who’ Consti- 
tuze the brain of the conspiracy are “once 
under governrhent contral,...or if’ ‘they: once 
cease to exist, the conspiracy ‘will “die.” 
Granting for a ‘moment. that. his facts are 
trie, what remedy does he’ suggest gee cs 
cannot be to chop off all the tall poppies of 
the Presidency College and thé: University 
College of Science, Can it be-to “administer 
an intellectual pousta to ‘the’ peoplé of 
Beagal, as Macaulay “putit? Or to dog 


‘intellectual briliancy -or 
‘after aneducation in’ America and ‘other 
‘free countries of the west ?Such “thorough” s 
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division) every Beńgali graduate who'shows 
‘returns ‘home 


methods are’ not likely to be adopted ;.for 
they have been tried in Europe in’ the. past, 
with results not unknown to many ‘British 
statésitien. Ww hether ‘the’ ‘Indian ‘Civil 


‘Servic is ‘well-read: i in history of not, wé ‘do 


not’ know; nor, stipposirig it’ possesses 
historical knowledge; whether ‘it will take 
‘lessons from, history or, like the Bourbons, 

show itself incapable of learning. ‘anything 
‘and forgetting anything. We ¢an‘only hope 
that: the lessons of history will be heeded, 

and it ‘will not be forgotten ‘that human 
nature’'is not’ different’ in India from what 
‘itis elsewhere. ~ 4 


. $ 


the steps or “restrict the movements” ae X.Y. Z. : 
cordemn to imprisonment. in the. second ae i e ee 
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i Bat d “DEMOCRACY 


AIS is. an: essay “which won the, ‘pad 
T announced by “the` Council of the 
Royal Colonial Instittite for the ‘year 
1915. The subject was ‘The applicability 
of the dictum’ ‘that “a democracy. ¢atinot 
menage’ ‘ati Empire)’ to ‘the present’ condi: 
ticus and ‘future problems ‘of the Britisti 
Empire, especially the . questidi, of the 
future. of India.’ The essay i dis supplemented 
by valuable ‘appendices if ‘the shape’ of 
cha-ts, graphs and maps, illustrating’ 'the 
trace, population, ° ‘forms of government, 


languages ; and’ races, of the. ‘different parts | 


cae 


of tie Empire. 
The. ‘pibliogtaphy appended at theerd’ of 
thé essay shows thatthe’ books' consulted’ 


are nainly. those written ‘by’ Anglo- -Indians- 


of not very., liberal views, but’ not with. 
starding this, itis‘nd small ‘credit’ to the 


author that he has often succeeded in ris- 


ing superior to his authorities, and ‘his. 
‘views and, ‘pronouncement’ are on ‘the 
whe, erhinently sound and libéral, and if 
acted. upon, would’ be sure to. place. the 
British Government in India’ on a firmer 


s Democracy aiid Empire: by A. E pace 
Humphrey: Milford, Oxford University Press, 19163 
Price a 6d net, pp. 120. 


AND: EMPIRE g - pi Ta 


fbundation.: The author is, ‘Very hard’ ‘on 
the cold weather tourists. who. writés sym- 
pathetically on Indiati aspirations; and is 2 
very bitter against Lord Morley.and those ' 
who were responsible for the annulment of 
the Partition of Bengal.. He seems toen: 
tertain too great a regard. for the-‘man on 
the spot,’ but among the-men,on the’spot, 
that'is, the Civilian “bureaucracy,. there are 
not marny who will cheerfully subscribe to 
all the. Suggestions. for reform contained i in 
the. book beforé.us.. The. au 

sents” very: ‘Aeerily the i incursion. of lawyers 
into the’ domains- of politics ant ad minis- 
tration,’ Asa result, “ministers acquire a 
disingénuotis gubflety i in the ans wering. of 
questions, a aha to which; fhe legal 


into miere, 
‘the 
08 
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as “such: cannot- face a crisis. 
always brings the leader; who’ ‘is. třušted. 
implicitly or the State falls. The Romans, 
wiser than we, made constitutional pro- 
vision for the dictator in times .of, stress. 4 
We now proceed to give a summary of 


» 


Fas 


the author's views, using his own langu: 
age as much as, possible, 

In. the ancient Empires of: the world, 
“the lust of dominion is the sole’ ‘impelling 
motive ; the gathering of tribute the sole 
object ; slavery. the ultimate fate of. the 
subjected.’ «most - of ‘modern his- 
' tory,” onthe other hand, “is the history 
Of the struggle for ‘the. recognition of the 


rights of man.— `; 


On that recognition is based the’ ee of the civie 
‘polity of the twentieth centiry, and those’ states in 
avhich that recognition’ is imperfect ‘must to’ ‘the ex- 
tent of that imperfection be regarded as uncivilised... 
the predominance of the republican form of 


waves 


‘government does indicate the prevailing trend. No’ 
‘one can doubt that the world is inczeasingly dewo- 


cratic. The protest against the concentration ofall. 
‘power in the hands of one nian is wellnigh universal, 

the aspirations ‘of humanity tend to find their (imper- 
fect) realisation in the republic, ` I't is useless to'at- 
tempt to reverse this process: Democracy is almost 


“synonymous with modernity, and the frankest recog 


nition must be given to this fact’ Recent history [of 
China, Persia, Turkey, Portugal] shows how -wide- 
spread is the craving for democratic fortis... Iti 
any scheme, then, of modern government this univer- 
sal democratic trend ‘must be reckoned with a as one of 


applied and’ para is athe inalienable Sight of ae 
citizen. ‘Any country in which there is an arbitrary. 
interference with this freedom departs from the demo- 
cratic ideal, however ‘outwardly democratic may be, 
its form of government. = 

This democratic ideal has beénh approxi- 
nated i in the west “by a constant struggle, 
now ‘against tyranny, now against the 
ignorance and apathy of the people; 


This struggle has no ending. It is in itself, an evi, 
dence of vitality, and a bestial contentment, such, as is 
the lot.........of,a lethargic race tamely submitting to 
tyranny.......is probably the very.worst, condition i in 
which;human beings can find themselves.) . 

“Democracy has its merits in abounding ‘measure. 
Against. its fickleness; its. weakness in...crisis,. its’ 


. pandering to the demagogic influence, -we may set off- 


other weighty considerations, It is. ‘imbued with æ, 
deep sense of what is due to the.weak,and helpless. . 
It has an earnest desire. to raise the fallen, to alleviate’ 
the lot of the toiler, to render more healthy the con-;, 
ditions of labour. It places great. dependence. on 
education, and desires to see every where the ‘carriere - 
ouverte aux talents.’ It believes in the completest 
expression of, national consciousness, -and is full of 
sympathy for small .pegples struggling to achieve , 
that..expression. It is with our race “the genuine 
outcome of our instinct for freedom, and is therefore 
worthy: of respect. It:is in accordance with the 
modern trend of affairs! and it is hopeless,to expect 
to reverse the present current. We must therefore ac-. 
cept the ‘chose jugee,’ and endeavour in every way to 
supplement deficiencies and remedy evils.” 


The’ vast Colonial Empire of ‘England’s- 
foremost ally, France, has a population | 
of 55,000,000 souls, and her colofial pro- 
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‘blems arẹ chiefly concérned with the admi- 
nistration of coloured ‘people. 


“France has not been unsuccessful in the admiri- 
stration of her colonies, and in. some particulars s 
ahead of Great Britain in the civic rights possessel 
by colonial citizens. For instance, Algeria is divided 
info three departments"which form an integral pa t 
of France. -Native residents~of French colonies aze 
citizens of the Republic, and the visitor to Chande - 
nagore, the French town near Calcutta, is alway3 
struck with theeasy way in-which the French- speaL- 
ing. Bengalis. assert their citizenship ;.and by ther 
voluble discussion of the merits of their representatix 2 2 
ae Versailles.” . 

“Compared. ‘with Rome the British Empire i is still 
in ‘the ‘prime. of. early manhood, and even if it. 43 
to-‘last no longer than .the Roman, chas.. an ‘expe - 
tation: of life’: :of another 4.00 years. _ 


The British Empire occtipies one-fourth 
of the, habitable globe and. contains ove- 
one-fourth of thé world’s estimated popula- 
tion. The trade-with India is of: immens- 
imiportance to Great Britain. Wheat, rice, 
cotton, tea, jute, copra, rubber are impor 
ted in profusion from Indía.. India serve; 
as a4 great. training, school. for Imperia 


ad ministrators. l 

". “The citizen of the Empire ‘must, be taken \bry hi: 
fellow-ditizens at his’ worth ‘as--a man, without an- 
tinge of race, colour or creed prejudice.” - 

‘India is at once thëcrowning glory. and the mos- 
dificult problem of the British Empire. “India car. 
not do without Britain.........Equally Britain has nee. 
of India. Ifit had not been for India, the Britis. 
Empire had never been...To the tradé with India i. 
due much of ‘our past and present’ prosperity an. 
wealth: Without- India Lancashire wert bankrupt 
To our retention of India is due our present imperiz. 
prestige. To our training, in and by India, is du- 
our practical sagacity.as administrators.. Rioally;, ti 
India we owe the most magnificeut example of dis- 
interested devotion and loyalty the world has eve- 
seen. Down’: through the ages will be handec th 
splendid story of the -scene:in the Peer’s Chambe: 
when wag read the Governor-General’s message cor: 
taining thar Honiéric roll: call of India's. chiefs an. 
prijees.” i= 7" 

‘“ Broo évery poai ‘of view the employment of th 
Indian troogs is to be commended. It is typical c7 
thé unity of, the Empire. „It is.a tribute to. the justic 
of our rule. ‘It is ii no sense the éalling « of a mercenar; 
horde-t0' the assistance'of our tottering ` power, bu 


admission of. welltried and proven comrades tc th 


inner. brocherhood of our militant order, The: valou 
and wor: +h of, . these men has now been showa o. 
many a stricken field. India has furnished contingent: 
tothe war,'dotin any sense proportionate to th 
sptirit:aud desire’ ‘of. her princes and peoples, but i 
accordance with the express limitations of the Indiat 
army system. , Field-Marshal Viscount French say: 
of these men : ‘The Indian troops fought’ with grea 
gallantry and marked success...The fighting was vert 
severe, and the losses-heavy,-but nothing dauntec 
them. Their tenacity;-courage, and endurance wer 
admirable.” 


Some of the author’s pen- pictures de. 
serve quota tion : 
‘Kashmir, within whose vale of beauty are som: 
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of the most effete’ people in the whole empire’; ‘Raj- 
puana, arid mother of heroes’; ‘the weaker peoples 
oi Lower Bengal, whose physique is sadly reduced by 
the malarial infection due to the water-logged soil’ ; 
‘tae Muhammadan with his Koran, his magnificent 
de~ətion to God and his Prophet, and his stirring 
nizmories Of a thousand years of dominion’ ; ‘the fiery 
gcnius ofthe Maratha, who otice wrecked an Empite’; 
[the Indian princes] ‘these survivals of a feudal past’, 
‘tze smallest baron clinging grimly to his salute of 
seven guns’ ; ‘that bewildering kaleidoscopic medley 
which we call India’ ; ‘the central thread of religious 
ocservance which by a process of fusion or average is 
styled Hinduism.’ 2 Pe 
“The distance of eons of our tims separates the 
crude’ religious feeling of the Sonthal from the highly 
d:vzloped philosophy of the disciple ot Vivekananda.” 
“Zad not intrigue destroyed the unity, and British 
arms overcome the forces, :of this rising. Maratha 
powers, there can be very little doubt that great 
pa-t of India would have passed under’ Maratha 
dominion.” “In this age it is not sufficient that 
internal and external peace should be preserved, that 
, Justice should be administered strictly and impartially. 
The country must advance along the lines of modern 
progress. Education must therefore be fitted to the 
needs of the situation.” E a 


The Government must take the lead in 
all experiments for the improvement of 
agriculture, in a country mainly agricul- 
tural; it must encourage all research. 
which has an economic end in view ;._ it: 
m=st encourage and facilitate the develop- 
ment of manufactures. Cae 

“The whole trend of the modern world is towards 
a sreater measure of self-government for all countries 
and dominions.” “India is progressing along the 
pach leading to a more democratic form of Govern- 
ment, The progress is slow, but zot slower than 
is advisible.”’ 

After the enunciation of so many excel- 
lent principles on self-government and the 
advance of democracy, the above’ sentence 
szems to be distinctly disappointing, even 
retrograde. Fortunately, there are sug- 
gestions for the solution of some imperial 
problems ‘which: time and our sagacity 
must solve if the Empire is to endure,’ 
Seggestions which according to the author 
kimself, would have seemed revolutionary 
t= half the people of Great Britain before 
tze war broke out, though now they are 
tze commonplaces of newspaper discus- 
sion, and they go to show that the writer 
is convinced of the need of great reforms in 
India, and is really of opinion that the 
progress is not as marked asit should be. 
Let us now turn to those problems. 

The personality of the sovereign arouses 
tze intensest devotion of the Indian. 

“Phe first great problem of Indian administration 
is then to enhance this visibility of the sovereign to 


the masses of India without in any way impairing 
the constitutional safeguards.” ‘it would however 
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be utterly unfair merely to arouse this loyalty. Our 
rule must prove itself worthy of it. We have for our 
own purposes summoned India from the isolation of 
centuries and the abstraction of ages. We have 
brought her into the circle of the modern nations with 
their search for wealth, their restless keenness of | 
invention, their desire for progress, or at any rate 
change. We must see to it that our India deserves its 
place in this circle. We must so train her people that 
they may be worthy fellow-citizens of the children of 
all the dominions. We must so strengthen their 
powers and initiative that they are no longer to be 
exploited by any adventurer who chooses to {nfli¢t 
himself upon them. We, must so develop India’s 
natural resources, and so train her people to develop 
fet that the country may become rich and poweg- 
ul.” i 

“For a thoroughly prosperous India we must have 
indigenous capital... Sound schemes of technical 
education are necessary.. The existing European 
joint-stock banks...are out of touch with the people. 
They are useless to the agriculturist or landlord. Their 
resources are not applicable to, nor. their advice 
available for, indigenous enterprise... It must always be 
remembered that the economic salvation of India lies 
in the employment of indigenous capital, to which the æ 
swadeshi bank is indispensable... If, then, the scale is 
to be held level as between the British and Indian 
investor, Government must have strong research insti- 
tutes... What is required is a well-equipped miniature 
Charlottenburg to which the possible raw materials 
of industry could be sent from all over the country, 
where they could be tested, in which experts could be 
trained, and whence such experts could be sent to any 
locality where, to investigation or skilled guidance, 
there was promise of economic reward... Finally, the 
arts and handicralts of India must be fostered.” ‘ 

“If we desire to treat India fairly we must grant 
her the same fiscal autonomy as is enjoyed by 
Australia and Canada. If we do not allow this we 
must drop all hypocritical pretence of ruling India® 
for India’s benefit, and state clearly that we will not 
allow her to nurse her infant industries lest they 
grow to maahood and strangle our own.” ‘India 
has no voice in her fiscal arrangements. Her enormous 
export of raw materials largely goes to foreigu 
countries. Her indigenous industries are swamped 
by imports from the United Kingdom and the dum- 
ping of manufactured goods from other sources...[t 
must be'remembered that the United Kingdom {fs 
practically alone in the civilised world inits adherence 
to free imports...If we are to deal fairly with India we 
must aim at fostering her industries and- utilising her 
resources for Her benefit, and not selfishly for our own, © 
or carelessly for that of foreign countries.” | 
” SAIL these considerations—industrial, economic, 
and educational,—are but preliminaries to our great - 
work in India—the advancement of her people to the 
status of a self-governing unit of the Empire.” i 


But here we meet with the old familiar: 
excuses urged by vested interests loath to 
part with pelf or power, e. g., ‘The task is 
gigantic, Not for many generations’ ‘will 
the end be in sight..........2. ‘The pace must 
not be forced........2 AS soon as we come 
to close quarters with the problem, and 
descend from principles and theory to the 
rezion of practical politics, our wellwishers. 
seem to get thoroughly frightened by the: 
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vastness of the sacrifice of selfish interests 
needed in making an effective move in the 


right direction, and begin- to indulge in 
platitudes about the need ‘of caution and: 


think that they have uttered the last word 


of political wisdom. -They forget that it is’ 


this manifest unwillingness on the part of 
the bureaucracy to reduce their benevolent 
utterances into practice which so exasper- 
ates the people, and makes them doubt the 
sincerity of their liberal professions. The 
writer, for instance, touches the questions 
gf the Indian army, speaks of its ‘magni- 

cent response,’ its ‘heroism and worth, 
finds it ‘difficult to see how the Indian 
revenue can stand any further charge under 
this head,’ and leaves the question there, 


without a word on the imperative neces. . 


sity of throwing open the commissioned 


ranks to Indians, and passes on to the. 
-problem of reorganising the Volunteer 


forces. 


“The Indians of the educated classes are clamour- 
ing for the privilege. of serving as volunteers, and 
with a section of Parsi volunteers now at the front, 
itis dificult to see how their wishes can long be 
ignored. Generally speaking, India after -peace will 
be a new India indeed, and it is possible that it will 
be a more united India, in which the claims of many 
sections to fuller privileges of citizenship will be more 
valid and more insistent than they are at present. 
Those claims must then be met with every sympathy 


and consideration. Ina united Empire the last scin-. 
tilla of the Roman differentiation between citizen and ` 


bject must be extinguished.” 


Adverting to the expansion of local 
self-government, the author points out 
from the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor-Laws how very little interest 
is taken in England in the guardian’s 
elections, so that there is no effective 
public criticism. According to a statement 
prepared by the London County Council, 
the percentages of the respective Elector- 
ates voting at the various Elections were: 
“Parliamentary 78°3, County Council 
55°5, Borough Council 48°2, Guardians 


28:1.” From this the writer infers that the 


nomination system is still necessary. But 
a more evident inference is that public 
interest in elections is proportionate to 
the importance of the issues involved, and 
that if lack of such interest in a country 
where the masses are educated does not 
render them unfit for self-government, a 
similar dereliction of duty in India where 


the masses are illiterate should not be’ 


advanced as an argument against the 
grant of full rights of citizenship. Nor is 
India singtslar in the matter of such. muni- 
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cipal corruption as prevails there. Speak 
ing of the United States, the writer says 

‘Honesty compels one to admit thatin nc 
country of the first rank has municipa. 
administration been so corrupt...’ “In his 
connection it’ cannot be too strorgly 
emphasised -that any ` administra ive 
scandal in England has a very mischievouc 
influence in-India. It is our honesty wkich 
gives us our Indian prestige, and we canaot 


- without hypocricy point out the defects oi 


Indian members of the Local Boards if dur 
own izzat is blackened by bribery, corrup- 
tion or defalcation on the part of men 
similarly situated in England.” 

The writer-suggests that an outlet for 
India’s surplus population may be found 
in East Africa and the Soudan. 


“If the question of mass Indian emigration vere 
thus satisfactorily settled, Indians and Chinese o: 
standing might certainly have facilities for visiting, 
travelling, or even settling in, the various domi- 
nions.” “The new India of post-be/lum activities will 
be little inclined to abate its claim to full right: of 
citizenship. The association of Indian, Englishman, 
Canadian, and Australian on the battlefield, whtiie it 
will lead to a better understanding, will certainly not 
tend to strengthen the Colonial position. How will 
John Smith, Canadian, feel when he learns -hat 
Dharm Singh, Sikh, to whom he owes his life, has 
been rejected with contumely from Canadian shores?” 


As this is a war against tyranny, ‘there. 
fore one result of a successful issue shold 
be an extension of liberty in the world.” 
We shall also see ‘an impetus given to 
democracy,’ ‘India will feel the stirricgs 
of a spring awakening.’ 


“One great means to that end [the consolida-ion 
of .the Empire] as far as India is concerned is the 
extension and strengthening of provincial avto- 
nomy.” “It is appalling to reflect that the lives and 
destinies cf three hundred millions of Asiatics are to 
be influenced by us, and. yet that not one in a 
thousand of us has any knowledge, or wishes to hove, 
of them and their- country.” : “We must learn a wise 
toleration, and a sympathetic outlook on the custome 
and desires of the myriad differing peoples who clu .ter 
under the august shade of our banner.” “We kaye 
taken a step of the gravest import in our alliance 
with Japan and in admitting our Indian fellow-cub- 
jects to the privileges of our fighting line. This step 
has called forth bitter reproaches from our enemy 
who accuses us of deserting the white man’s carse, 
We have not deserted it. We have ennobled it in pro» 
claiming that the old coloured races no longer exist 
only to be exploited by the white man. What we 
have proclaimed in time of stress we must uphold in 
time of peace. An almost divine sympathy and in. 
sight will be necessary in order to avoid the most 
hideous blunders.” 


The extracts wé bave made above, long 
as they are, will amply repay perusal. 
The change in the ‘angle of vision’, which 
is $o repeatedly. advocated by the author, 
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may or may not come. Let us hope, forthe 
gcod of both India and England, thatit will. 
The utter disregard.. of. Indian public opi- 
nion betrayed in recent high civil appoint... 
ments in India shows, how deeply engross-, 
cd are the British statesmen with, the 
affairs of their own, country, and:how little. 
:s the; practical change .which has ,coime. 
aver the spirit of our: rulers. in the. actual., 
administration of:.the dependency. But. 
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C. R, Krishna Rao discusses the `: | 


A eaa aea : oe weet -` e: ee | 
Possibilities and Limitation of Vernaculars, 


ir the Educational Review. The abnormal 
s-stem of teaching Indian boys through . 


the medium. of-a. foreign language, viz., 
English, should be-dropped as soonas prac- 
ticable. -This may’ not be ‘possible allat! 
once buta start,should and, can be,.made 
immediately in the primary.and secondary 
education of dur ¢hildréen. © 2. 0 
A great part of the time. and energy of, 
the student is wasted, in acquiring the. Eng-; 
lish language which is after. all a means, to. 
an end.” So long as- English, continues to. 
be the medium of instruction means should 
be found to simplify it. The’ writér'.advo- 
cates the introduction of-a niore . logical. 
and reformed spelling -which gives to:one- 
sound no more than'one-letter. “The want. 
of equivalents for Scientific and technical 
<arms in. the vernaculars should:.not dis... 
hearten us; to start -with we may import: 
English ‘technical words’ and gradually 
drop them..with the progress of time, as! 
zney are doing in Japan. ae a a 
Some of the limitations of vernaculars - 
and ‘their remedies are thus set forth by`the 
writer : Lo a id soa 
Sirst and foremost is the absence-of suitable ‘text- 
backs. The preparation of these has till now been left 
zo private enterprise, with what results it. is unneces- 
sary to state.: To produce a really.good text-book,’ 
-he author must have-not only¢a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, but also possess a good -command 
of the vernaculars,. a. combination .of qualifications 
which’ is not easy to find in the same individual. 
Even in elementary ‘text-books, technical words’ and 
expressions cannot bè dvoided. - These are what may 
Se; called terms of,-art.;.If.it is, proposed to find or 
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one thing is certain, The post-bellum res 

forms, if they are to satisfy Indian aspira., 
tions. and the needs. of the. situation,, must.. 
be much more thorough than our cautious. 
author seems to think of, The book is got’ 
up in the best style, well bound, and 

offered at a very ,theap: price, and should 

have,a.large circulation in India... ` 
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coin suitable equivalents for these in the vernaculars, 
no two authors would necessarily agree about them; ~ 
and it is of prime necessity that in the sciences, objects 
and processes should be denoted by only a single 
word::' The most promising way of doing this busi- 
ness is to form an acadetny-of schélars‘ and Scientists 
and charge them‘ withthe duty of preparing suitable 
graduated'text books. When once they‘lead the way, 
individual authors will follow in their wake. > . 

The second objection has reference to the -provision 
to ‘tedchers. At present in many schools, there ‘are 
boys speaking more than one vernacular.: English is 
their comnion languagé now. Buf if instruction is -to 
bé imparted -in -the vernaculars, then the schools will 
have to -provide as -many science-masters, as’ many 
history teachers, as theré--are vernaculars represented- 
in the school or leave the minority- to: shift for ‘them 
selves, This is a'practical difficulty, and one solution 


of it would be, that in places, where there is more 
than ore’ school, they agree that each will impart 
instruction in‘a’differtnt vernacilar.. “[°? ‘7°. i 
: -The third difficulty relates to the conduct of public 
examinations. If students are taught, in the verna- 
culars, they mist be examined only in the veraculars, 
There is a chief examiner who sets the qnestions’ and 
the assistant examiners help him in the valuation of 
the answers. The chief examiner is expected to super; 
vise the valuation by his assistants, so as to sécure 
fairness ard uniformity of standard.” If the boys are 
to answer in the vernaculars the'system that obtains 
at -present must go. There must, be ‘as many chief 
examiners as’ there ‘are vernaculars, and.as a neces: 
Sary consequence a variety of standards, and not 
uniformity, Itis possible to exaggerate the magni-4 
tude of this difficulty, but some means must be found 
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employment of thé vernaculars in the University course 
is its impossibility in the present condition of things. 
The European professors tn the various Colleges who 
teach the sciences and humanities have little or no 
acquaintance with the vernaculars. 





We are gratified to learn from an article 
penned by a Dutch civilian and appearing 
inthe Commonweal, that the demand of 
the Javanese for the introduction of. 


Volunteering in Java 


ehas not failed to draw the sympathy of 
the Dutch Government. We read that 


Some Europeans and Javanese gentlemen at 
Batavia took the initiative in forming a Committee 
to induce the Government, especially the Home 
Government, to take more efficient measures for the 
defence of Java. 

The Committee elected a great many members 

from commercial and learned circles. The plan was 
to hold a great public meeting on the Queen's 
Birthday (August 31st) and send a deputation to 
hand over to Her Majesty, to the State Secretary 
and Parliament, the motion which was to the carried 
at thaf meeting. 
» As soon, however, as the news ofthis plan became 
known, at once similar Committees ‘sprang forward 
in different towns : Medan (capital of Deli, Sumatra), 
Macassar (capital of Celebes}, Surabaja, Semarang, 
Bandung, Padang, Menado and-various other places 
of minor intefest. The draft of a motion was 
framed by the Batavia Committee and negotiations 
began with the principal Javanese Associations: 
Sarekat Islam (800,000 members), Budi Utomo 
(the Association of the educated Javanese), 
the Princes’ League, the Regents’ League (a Regent 
is the highest native official in the administra- 
tion)—and the result was most gratifying, as they 
were all found willing to carry the motion. 

Plans are under consideration of the Government 
for an annual conscription of Europeans and 
educated Javanese. So the carrying of the motion 
included, in some general way, an acceptance of 
the idea ofcompulsory military service for at least 
some parts of the population. 

On August 31st, in nearly every place of any 
importance, huge meetings were held. At the 
principal towns these were attended by ten, even 
twenty thousand people. Everywhere the motion 
for adequate defence by a suficiently strong army and 
navy, was unanimously carried with great entha- 
siasm. The motion was wired to the Queen and the 
Home authorities, and was handed over by a special 
deputation—two Europeans, one Javanese and one 
Chinese—to the Governor-General. 


‘A deputation has already been formed, 
presided over by the former Governor- 
General Mr. Idenburg, which will take the 
motron to Holland and hand it over to the 
Queen. Itis due to leave early in January. 
The cost of the deputation, about 
Rs. 50,000, are paid by different European 
firms and compafiies. 
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The Fine Arts of India. 
In the course ofa thoughtful article ir 


‘the Commonweal P. Ramanand points out 


that politics isnot the aim and end of a 
Nation, but only a means by which he 
Nation's aim is to be realised, and that ve 
are all working for Home Rule, because ve 
think that Home Rule is the only pro; er 
framework on which the true progress of 
India can be built. . 

The task before the Home Rulers is thus 
set forth : í 


Home Rulers should work in all directic ns, 
and should place themselves in close touch at kast 
with all the prominent movements in the country, 
so that when Home Rule is actually attained, we 
shall not be unable to cope with it. 

Religion, Social Reform, the spread of Education, 
Fine Arts, are all so many pearls of Indian Natio 1a- 
lity, and Home Rule is the string which is to join 
them together and give proper grace and dignity to 
them. The string is vital to the necklace ; break 
it, all the pearls fall asunder faud that is exaccly 
the state in which they are at present), but he 
pearls have to be polished before they are put on 


‘the string. 


Itis very disheartening to know that 
few people ever give serious attention -o 
the development of our Fine Arts. Says tie 
writer : 

As far as the educated youths are concernec, I 
must confess that their appreciation of our Nutio-al 
Arts is, to say the least, very disappointing. I 
have scarcely met any student who has showela 
love for them; rather have I found him with a 
vague impression that Indian Art is but the outco ne 
of the eccentricities of an ancient barbarism. W th 
this notion, which is perfectly ingenuous, and whi h, 
sad to say, goes by too often unchallenged, he 
cultivates a positive distaste for Indian Art; a 
distaste which he is very careful to hide, and wh ch 
under the circumstances necessarily forces him to 
shun all Indian Art wherever possible. 

This disgust of the educated Indian youth towards 
his own Fine Arts is however not apparent wh re 
Music is concerned as in the case of Painting aid 
Sculpture, for music is the art most univ rsa ly 
admired in India, although the true appreciation 
of the right sort of music is on the wane. 


The training which he has received int ie 
course of his scholastic career is responsil-e 
for this dislike of the University-educatd 
Indian youth for Indian Art. Indian A-t 
is held in contempt by the sons of India 


I. Because, throughout his whole scholastic carecr, 
he is never taught what Art really is. Eeyo d 
poetry, and English poetry too, learnt thron i 
half a dozen poems and two or three drama ic 
works, whose force of truth and beauty he m.y 
never be able to appreciate fully, he has no distinct 
notion of Art. Surely, it is too much to espet 
him to appreciate Indian Art when he does not 
understand what Art itself is. l 

ll. Because his mind is so saturated with tae 
Western mode of thought, life and manners, and œo 
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starved towards everything that is Indian, 
thet he has lost all touch with the Indian 


spirit, and looks at everythiug Indian from the 
Weszern view-point. So, even if he knows what 


Art .s, he cannot be expected to appreciate Indian - 


Art <horoughly, because itis the distinctive outcome 
of the National spirit of India. 

ii, Because the popular art of Ravi: Varma, 
ana the ear-soothing music of our modern stage 
have stood a great deal in his way towards the 
true eppreciation of the subtle beauties of Indian 
paicting, and of the -soul-stirring scientific music 
of India. Ravi Varma’s art is essentially alien to 
usin spite of the Indian subjects he treats of, and, 
as iuch, sets back our forward march towards true 


Nacionality ; and in. my opinion, both the Indian - 


staze and Indian musie will be greatly profited if 
only the stage would divorce its music from its 
precincts, thereby helping a great deal to the 
ac7ancement of true music in the country. 

LY. Lastly, because he has a mistaken notion 
that a work of art, if it is really a good one, is 
bezad to appeal to him, however deficient he may 
be :n his knowledge of Art. Itis this childish notion 
that has worked a lot of mischief in his mind, and 
it ‘5 continually keeping -him from appreciating 
Indian Art. It is difficult to convince him that it 
ig cnly through a sound training in Art that one 
cas truly appreciate a work of Art. 

Sor the advancement of the Fine Arts 
in India the writer proposes the holding 
ofa Fine Arts Conference annually and the 
creation of professorships of Fine Arts in 
each and every Indian University. The 
Hindu and the Mysore Universities may 
taxe the lead in this. He further proposes, 
and rightly too, that = 

very Home Ruler should make a deep study of it, 
ana a study of Indian Art is as much essential to him 
as che study of Indian History, as it will reveal to 
him more vividly the glory of India’s past. In fact, the 
stucy of Indian History and Art should go together. 
and with this end in view, one should consider every 


Heme Rule Library incomplete ifit does not provide 
iteclf with books relating to Indian Art. 





The Uiilisation of Waste Products. 


The truth of Lord Palmerston’s saying, 
that “Dirt is merely matter in the wrong 
p-ace”’ is amply demonstrated by the teats 
performed with the waste materials by the 
mocern Engineer and the Industrial Chemist. 
Dr. Harish Chander mentions a few such 
irszances in the pages of the Wealth of 
India. Says he: 

Tid tin cans, cases and clippings are melted to be 
metrided into fancy buttons and toys for children, 
which sell throughout the world. Discarded shoes and 
pieces of rubber have become useful in manufacturing 
various substances. Nota single broken bottle or 
other piece of glass need be thrown away, for when 
crusted and mixed with the sweepings of street 
pavements, and certain kinds of earth and sand, it 
makes an excellent artificial stone for building pur- 
pases. Old rotten rags and pieces of cloth are bleached 
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and turned into best white note paper. All the toilet 
preparations and even confectionery are now manu- 
factured and flavoured with numerous products 
extracted from coaltar, which is a refase of gas- 
making plants, such as are to be found in every large 
city. Beautiful colours of different shades, too well- 
known to be mentioned here, are the ‘results of 
scientific labour on the same nasty substance. Saw 
dust thrown away as-mere waste is used to sprinkle 
on the floors of cafes and butchers’ shops, where it pre- 
vents the dirt from sticking to the floor, and cemented 
with the hydrated oxide of magnesium, it is used for 
making excellent flooring tiles, which are light and 
durable. Moreover 220 tbs. of this stuff, when 
distilled, yield 2 gallous of fine alcohol, with a series 
ofimportant by-products. It is a fact that there 
are no less than 500 saw dust merchants in the city 
ot New York alone, where they sell, what is generally 
called “waste” to the value of £4,00,000 every year. 
The slaughter-house by-products are too numerous to 
be mentioned here. Bones are converted into artificial 
manures and animal charcoal ete., and the very last 
drop of blood is made use in making albumen and the 
like. Even the night soil and urine are made the 
source of so many useful compounds used in agricul- 
ture and medicine. . 


aaan 


Indo-English Literature. . 


G. V. Krupanidhi writes. in East and 
West for December to say that our talents 
are wasted away in trying to shine in a 
foreign language. The writer regrets the 
smallness of the output of Indian litera- 
ture at the present day. For a thorough 
grasp of the idiom and sounds ofa foreign 
language one must be born to the tongue. 
Only three Indians, says the writer, have 
created literature in the English language 
and they are Toru Datt, Sarojini Naidu 
and Rabindranath Tagore. English being 
the medium of education in this country 
the vernaculars have lost their rightful 
place and bzen neglected. The writer cor- 
rectly says’ that Sarojini Naidu with her 
splendid gifts could have achieved greater 
things if she wrote in Bengali. 

It is worthy of note that the works of two of our 
greatest writers, viz., Rabindranath Tagore and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, are mostly in Bengalee. 
lt would be a salutary change if our young men will, 
instead of attempting English verse seriously, try to 
grasp the spirit of Western literature and express it 
in their own vernaculars. If the literary talents of our 
countrymen are devoted to the promotion of the 
vernaculars, India will no doubt raise a literature 
worthy of her ancient civilisation. : : 
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Education in India and Europe. 

The November number of the Mysore 
Economic Journal contains an article from 
the pen of J. Chartres Molony of the Indian 
Civil Service which, we are confident, will 
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be read with profitand pleasure by those 
who want to see the spread of edtication 
in ourcountry. In the course of the article 
the writer ably points out the fundamental 
difference in the views shared by Indians 
and Hurop2ans regarding education. Says 
the writer : 


. Admittedly Earop2is more powerful, more pros- 
perous, more healthy than India. 
do not assert that the European is invariably 
endowed by Providence with a better miad than the 
Yodian. I merely state that the European perceives 
what is required, and does, almost automatically, 
gnany things that it takes years to make the Indian. 
even cOusider. In other words the average European 
is infinitely better “educated” than the average Indian 
The conclusion seems obvious~zducate India. 

Perhaps, just as some patients are best without 
medicine,so is the Indian best without education ; 
perhaps the education-physic supplied is not quite’ 
what is needed. The latter seems to me the more 
probable alternative. 2 

Ia Europe, without seeing him, it is almost impas- 
sible to tell whether a man is educated or not. No 
such difficulty is recognised in the Bist. In India, if 
aman has passed certain examinations, he is edu- 
cated ; ,ifhe has not passed, if he is our old friend the 
“anpassed candidate”, he is uneducated. India has in 
practice achieved the logical impossibility of simple 
conversion of a universal affirmative as follows :— 
-AH B.A’s are men of higher education. 

Therefore all men of higher education are B.A’s. Or 
in other words no one whois not a B.A., isa man of 
higher education. And an Indian degree, unfortn- 
nately, has a definite market value, it practically 
assures its possessor of at leasta miserably paid clerk- 
ship. Zer contra it is difficult to obtain evena 
miserable clerkly wage without a degree. All this is 
lunacy to the West, where University education is 
prized, but where a University degree is not aa 
absolute “condition precedent” to the obtaining ofa 
decent employment. In the eyes of the European 
employer, State or private, such degree is ‘simply 
ptima facie evidence that a young man has had an 
excellent opportunity for obtaining a sound general 
education, that at the most impressionable period of 
his life he has been under a sound sensible discipline 
by his elders which should have kept him out of vice, 
and under a very sharp and effective discipline by his 
contemporaries that should certainly have kept him 


from “swelled head,’ and have taught him, if he’ 


needed the teaching, that he must “brush his hair and 
teeth, and speak the truth.” But a young man is not 
an ‘untouchable’ in the employment market simply 
because he is neither a B.A., nor eke a matriculate, 
On the day that he takes his degree the European, 
F know, feels that he is losing a Paradise: on the 
same day the Indian student, I suspect, must often 
feel that he is escaping from a Purgatory. University 
days for the Indian too often have been days when he 
has lived in a squalid town lodging, when he has been 


on asliteral rack inhis preparation for an examination - 


in whith he will probably fail, (statistics show that 
the probabilities of failure are vastly greater than the 
probabilities of success), and wherein failure means a 
certain qualified kind of damnation. 

Sheer poverty, and the misery that poverty entails, 
are often the hardship$ that weigh heavily on, and 
handicap, the Indian student. At home a boy, ifhe 
hasit in hits to learn, is seldom kept back from tears- 
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ing by poverty ; the University will make a very long 
arın to help him. 

Western University examinations appar notly 
demand far less effort, certainly far less self-tor-ure, 
.than those of India. Failure to secure az legst 2 
pass degree is not usually an examination fai ure, 
it suggests that so and so has gone astray, has 
faded away from the University and out cf Unive sity 
life altogether. 


As regards “éducation of the peopiz,’ 
more especially, “education of the work:ug 
man” in [nlia the writer observes : 


Underlying all that is said on this latter subjecz ie 
generally a most fallacious assu:nption. This assu np- 
tion is that nature really intended the working man 
the man who can use his hands, to be illiterate 
stupid, of small actount, in other words *a cool7” 
that the working man is by nature one thiog, the 
“man-who-can or who-onght-to-be educated?’ quite 
a different thing. Thus “artisanship’ is abandc ned 
to the illiterate. It is proposed to teach tkis ilite_ate 
mass ; surely it would be a sounder strategy tc 
introduce therein a literate leaves, to turn inte 
artisagship those already educated, or saic tc be 
educated. India first puts a boy to trade, lets iim 
grow upat that trade, aud then thinks of givimg 
him some general education; Europe frst gives a 
boy general education, and then only pats hin to 
his trade. 

The ordinary workman in Europe, ce-tamly the 
“skilled workmau” ofthe City and of the Trees 
Union, isjust as well educated as the Indian cl-rk, 
many such are etter educated than the average 
Indian B. A. Europe would never have attained her 
present wealth, comfort, healthiness, had she starzed 
with the axiom that all artisanship must be left as 
aclose preserve for the illiterate, the uneducated ; 
that a tincture of literacy was to be a gateless bar-ier 
dividing the clerk from the artisan. ° 


The writer goes on to say 


A cynical Moslem friend onċe observed to me taat” 
were Goveroment to prescribe a certain degree of 
proficiency on the flying trapeze as sole qualificai on 
tor clerkship, seventy per cent of Indian Schcols 
would close at once, to be replaced nest day by 
gymnasia. Disassociation of University exaim:na- 
tions and Government service world probaly 
result in avast diminution of the number of Univer. 
sity candidates, a result which I fancy, thet ue 
educationist would view with equanimity. Th ose 
who remained would be the true stuff on which he 
might work. 


To sum up. 


India needs to recognise that education is ncia 
meaningless ordeal, which, if successfully undergone, 
will entitle a young man toa scanty life pension it 
is that whicu indirectly fits a young man to go cut 
into the world and win advancement. Ecucatior is 
not the lost dog which one finds, brings to its owner, 
and, the advertised reward once paid, thinks no mere 
about. Education is an aid to the doing of azy- 
thing ; a sweeper will sweep ali the better if he is 
educated, and if ke brings his education to bear 2a 


' his sweeping. 


The foregoing should assure our moneycd 
countrymen who are startled out of their 
wits at the mention of universal educatioi, 
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ant declare that this will certainly result 
in a dearth of menial servants leaving their 
comforts sadly neglected. 


Th Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions in Java. 


Whereas the Indian National Congress 
has been crying itself hoarse over the separ- 
atio1 of Judicial and Executive functions in 
Inc.a with little effect, a definite advance 
madz by Java in that line is recorded in an 
informing article contributed to the Com- 
mo2rtveal by an able Dutch Civilian. 

Regarding the civil administration and 
the magiszracy of Java we are told : 


Tte full regal power is placed in the hands of the 
Gove-aor-General, who appoints all officials except 
the Vize President of the Council (the Governor-General 
is the President), the President of the High Court and 
the President of the Chambre des Comptes which 
controls the financial administration. In every 
territorial division the Governor-General is represen- 
ted nv Residents, in some parts called, justas in India, 
Governors. Under the Residents work Assistant 
Resicents (something like Collectors here), who are 
the real administrators in their respective subdivison 
aud ure assisted by Controllers. These ranks of the 
Civil Service are exclusively reserved for Europeans. 
Berices practically under the Assistant Resident 
{though receiving the pay of a Resident) stands the 
highest native official, the Regent, and under him the 
district officers, the under district officers, and then 
the eads of the nalive communities: villages (desa), 


hamiets (£&mpuangs). Of course where there are: 


na ve rilers—sultans, rajas—the part played by. the 
ehildren of the soil in the administration scheme is 
diferent, the European part however remains the 
same. 


as to the judicature 


The jurisdiction over Europeans—both civil and 
tritinal—is exercised by the Court of Justice, of which 
there dre six in the Archipelago, and by the High 
Coar at Batavia. Small civil affairs and ‘contra- 
vertions’ ‘come before the Jandrechter. All these 
Juiges are European graduates. For the “native” 
jurisdiction there are a great number of Councils con- 
sisting of a European Doctor of Laws and some 
{mostly three or four) notable Indiaus, with the 
rigat of appeal to the Courts of Justice above men- 
tio1ed. The-Judges are entirely free from all—even 
the smallest—Government influence, and for all short- 
contngs these judicial officers must answer to the 
H:zż2 Court only. The Prosecutors, as in all conti- 
nenzal countries, are officials forming an hierarchy 
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apart and are called the standing miagistracy in 
opposition to the Judges, the seated magistracy, as 
the former have to stand up in speaking to the Judges. 
These Prosecutors owe obedience to the Prosecutor- 
General (Procureur-General) who in his turn is bound 
to obey the orders of the Governor-General but of 
nobody else. 


The writer goes on to say. 
In the days of our grandfathers 


_* 


the Presi- 


dents of Councils for native cases were the func- 


tionaries of the Civil Service ; they perambulated their 
districts and presided over the Councils, and—as 
even now is mostly the case—the native members 
nearly always voted with the President, who also 
delivers the judgments. Sothe whole judicial con-* 
trol over the population was in the hands of the 
Executive officials. 

In these far off days, ofcourse, the argument was 
put forward that the “prestige” of the civil functio- 
naries would suffer under the new departure; how- 
ever after the reorganisation had become a fact, no 
more complaint was heard and the prestige remains 
uutouched. But it is true that the Executive still 
retained a mighty weapon with which to rule, and 
that was the Police-Court jurisdiction, which still 
remained in its hands. In many districs of Java the 
Police Court jurisdiction is now in the hands of 
European graduate Judges called landrechters; speci- 
ally designatec for this work alone; and within two 
years hence this will be the case all over Java. As 
these Judges are under the supervision of the High 
Court the separation is now ultimately enforced. 

In the islands surrounding Java this last step has 
not yet been vaken ; in some few regions the Civil 
officers are even still Presidents of the Councils, but 
doubtless there also the reforms will come in time, 
though it must not be forgotten that things are much 
more primitive there, the population having often 
scarcely risen above the savage state. 

The only jurisdiction now not yet under the super- 
vision and superintendence of the High Court is the 
police jurisdiction of trifling “contravention” punish- 
able by afew days’ imprisonment or small fines. It 
is enacted by Regency and District Courts, presided 
over by the Regents and District Chiefs—all Indians— 
assisted by minor Indian officials, and in some cases 
there is appeal to the Law Courts. ' 

A final word may now be said concerning the fact 
that all Judges are Europeans. That also is to be 
changed ina few years. Even now the functions of 
Police Court Judges and President of Councils can be 
performed by Indians in theory, but only last year the 
first graduatescame from the Law School—comparable 
with the Law Colleges in India~and these men are 
now io their probation period. Soon the Law School. 
at Batavia will produce more graduates who can fill 
these places. So in a few years we shall have the. 
pleasure of seeing them installed as Judges. 


hate 
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Lala Lajpat Rai presents a sane and 
correct view of 


The Japanese Question 


from the Asiatic standpoint in the pages 
of the Outlook (New York). 

Till the Chino-Japanese War of 1894 
Russia was the great bogey of India. 

No one in India thought the Chino-Japanese War 
was in effect a war to check the endeavors of Russia 
to create a hegemony for herself in the Far East, 
The feeling was that in weakening China Japan was 
playing into the hands of the European Powers. She 
herself was considered to be too small a nation to 
overcome European aggressious in China ifthe latter 
was rendered incapable of defending herself. The 
Asiatic sentiment was altogether in favour of China. 
They looked upon Japan's fight with China as the 
attempt of a younger member of the family to oust, 
humiliate, and destroy an elder who had so far been 
an object of respect and admiration. So, at the end 
of the war, when Germany and Russia stepped in to 
coerce Japan to give up the fruits of her victory and 
barred her from getting a foothold on the mainland, 
the Orient was disposed to look upoa the interference 
as more or less an act of benevolence towards China. 


Then came the Boxer rising. The Orient, 
X$ though it did not approve of all that the 
Boxers did, was in full sympathy with 
them, and looked upon the Boxers’ rising 
“asa protest against foreign aggressions 
in China and fully sympathised with their 
object.” 

The excesses and brutalities committed by the 
soldiery of the Powers after they had put down the 
rising roused the bitterest indignation of the Orient. 
The people of Asia :lid not like the Japanese taking 
part in the excesses or even standing by, considering 
that they belonged to the same race and were, in fact 
bound to each other by ties of blood and language. 

. The Japanese victories over Russia, on 
land and sea, during the Russo-Japanese 
War, created unbounded enthusiasm in 
Asia generally, but particularly in India. 
In fact, the Japanese successes were an 
impetus to the development of the Nation- 
alist movement in India. It was Japan 
who proved that patriotism was not al- 
together a western virtue and democratic 
institutions were not the peculiar products 
of Europe. These could as well take root 
in modern times oa Asiatic soil. 

The present coercive policy of Japan 
towards China has, however, created dis- 
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satisfaction in India. The Orientais <re 
perplexed at the constant bullying of Thina 
by Japan, as it is impossible for peopie sit- 
ting in India to realise how much of Japan’s 
policy relating to China is inspired by the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

The learned writer concludes his ally 
written article by saying that 


Friendliness with Asiatic people does not imoaly 
hostility or conflict with non-Asiatics, but, if it ever 
comes to that, Japan’s strength, safety, and secur ty 
will best Ife in the affectionate sympathy and support 
of the billions of Asiatics, rather than in tke half 
hearted-support of one or more European nations. 

Youag Japan probably considers this as seati- 
mental and outside the scope of practical politics, so 
it is dificult to imagine what is going to happen. 

Anyway Japan has the best wishes of the Oriertal 
p2oples in her progress, in the hope that she, on 
her side, will respect their manhood and integrity. 





Professional Training for the Police 


forms the subject of an important article 
contributed to „the Survey by Grahem 
Taylor, which should deserve tite sericus 
attention of those who are at the head of 
the Police department in this count:-y. 
Every sane man will agree in believing 
that “policemen would be able to rencer 
greater service if they knew somethiag 
about the nature and laws of evidence, abcut 
physiology and anatomy, elementary p: y- 
chology, personal and public hygiene aad 
practical sociology.” To this end in view, 
we are told, the faculty of North-western 
University of the United States of Amer:-ca 
proposed classes three times a week. 

And it was suggested that in addition to university 
instructors, specialists in various aspects of po-ice 
work be secured to give the instruction. In addit on 
to the topics above named, criminal law cnd 
procedure, first aid tu the injured, the observation of 
charitable and penal institutions at work, anc a 


comparative study of police administration were 
suggested. 


The efforts of the United States to trein 
the American policemen are thus set forth : 

Cities in the United States have, of course, lagred 
far behind those in Europe in demanding professio ial 
attainments of their police. Philadelphia, St. Lo is, 
and Chicago are among the American cities that hz ve 
set up a compulsory thirty days’ training ‘course or 
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new policemen, although patrolmen are taught 
little more than to be clever and tactful, and to know 
something of the laws and ordinances they enforce. 

In New York city Commissioner Woods has built 
up one of the best schools in the country. Heretofore 
a six weeks’ course ofinstruction for recruits was all 
that was attempted. This has now been lengthened 
to tkree months and the curriculum broadened to take 
in aezrly every branch of police service. 

Ever since 1908, Berkeley, Cal., which has a small 
po:ice force of ninety members, has been trying to 
raise the educational standard of the department. 
Tke Jniversity of California was the first to offer 
initiative and academic assistance to this end. 
Fer eight years required courses covering the follow- 
ing topics have been furnished by. some of its pro- 
fessars ‘and other specialists: elementary rules of 
evidence ; general principles of evidence; criminal 
law , elementary physiology, first aid to the injured 
ant municipal sanitation ; parasitology; elementary 
psvercology and feeble-mindedness in its relation to 
crime; psychiatry ; physical defects and their rela- 
ticn to crime ; social causes of crime. 


AS a practical effect of such training 
upon the morale and efficiency of the police 
degartment, August Vottmer, chief of 
poLze of Berkeley, bears*testimony to the 
moze intelligent manner in which much of 
tke police work of Berkeley is performed by 
tke officers. He further opines that 


The police officer should be trained for the profession 
in mach the same manner as physicians, attorneys, 
and other professiouals are prepared for their life 
work. There should be established in every state 
university a chair of criminology, and no person 
shou:d ever be appointed to do police duty until he 
or she has secured from such an institution the neces- 
sary Jegrees to qualify as an officer. 


Salvatore Ottolenghi, director of the 
Sckools of Scientific Police in Rome gives 
the following three reasons: for the adop- 
tion of the new system : 


(.) To introduce a scientific method based on 
investigation, in all the departments of the police. 
Eve-y preventive and repressive measure ought to be 
based -upon an actual and profound knowledge of 
normal and ofcriminal men especially. Each branch 
of thz police administration should adopt the method, 
fourded upon investigation, je., nothing else but 
the application of Galileo’s experimental, objective 
and rational method, which made exprimental science 
pessible. By ‘extending this method of the study of 
moral evils, modera psychology, psychiatry, and 
anthropology werecreated. This method if applied 
tc tze police, would serve asa safeguard against 
errors of any kind. It is the most reliable way to 
discaver the truth. i 

(2) To seek the support ofbiology, psychology, 
and criminal anthropology for investigations; fe, 
tc reckon with natural laws when we investigate, 
cross-examine, and report on facts, 

(3) To rest all police work on the thorough 
knowledge of man, especially of the criminal type, and 
tc make use of the teachings of anthropology and 
psychology for the better prevention and suppression 
ofcrimes and for the discovery and more efficient 
supervision of criminals,” 


_ The writer holds that collegemen should 
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volunteer and train themgelves for com- 
manding police positions, as they do now 
for similar ranks in other departments. 
We are at one with the writer when he 
concludes by saying 
To help the right as well as to hiuder the wrong, to 


ı make it easier to be good as well as harder to be bad, 


to encourage the better as well as to arrest the worse, 
to overcome evil with good, to promote virtue as well 
as to destroy vice aud crimes, to build up the town as 
a part of its plan for progress—these functions require 
in the police as well as in offizials and citizens of every 
other class, soul as truly as strength, character as 
surely as physique, social qualities and intelligence as 
well as other technical training. è 





In an interesting article entitled 
Sleep and Summer Time 


contributed to the New Statesman by Lens 
we read : 


We may study the natural course of sleep by means 
of exact stimuli of various kinds—tactile, visual, 
auditory, and so forth—applied to the sleeper through 
the course of his slumbers. Directly we do, so we 
begin to realize the importance of the factor of depth 
in sleep. Briefly, we find that the first hours of 
sleep are the deepest, whilst towards the natural 
end:of a period of sleep a stimulus will suffice to 
waken the sleeper which would have beea of no avail 
some hours previously. The intensity of sleep is 
greatest, and its value proportional, during the 
earlier part of a period of stumber—at whatever hour 
of the clock that happens to be. a 

{tis more dificult for most people to sleep well in 
the hot weather. In winter we can pile the clothes 
on, acd when once we are warm enough we shall 
sleep—partly, no doubt, because the comparative 
anaemia of the sleeping brain is favored by the 
withdrawal of much blood to the warm skin. But 
when the skin becomes too warm, and starts to send 
messages of irritation to the would-be sleeping brain 
we are “in a pickle.” furthermore, the light begins 
to come in at the windows, just when the natural in- 
tensity of our sleep is beginning to diminish. This 
would not waken us if we were sleeping as deeply as 
we did in the nrst three hours, say, after going to 
bed. But our sleep is now shallower; and so we 
waken, or else, short of wakening, we sleep stiil 
nearer to consciousness, perhaps with many dreams; 
and our sleep, being shallower, is less refreshing. We 
may exclude the light by means of photographic 
blinds and'so forth but it is very dificult to do so 
effectively without simultaneously excluding the 
air, and so raising the temperature of the bedroom, 
aad losing in one respect what is gained in another. | 

For the child, sleep is the period of growth and 
construction; during the comparative cessation of 
katabolism the body builds up—in the process of 
anabolism—the new tissues from the food of theday. 
I have long taught that the factor of sleep i$ there- 
fore one of cardinal importance, and that the eugenist 
is in danger of talking nonsense who makes genetic 
assertions about the various classes of the community 
without considering the extremely inferior quality of 
sleep available for the children Sf the classes wheace 
almost alone our children now comz. The light comes 
into their eyes, their rooms are badly ventilated, and 
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the problem is thus markedly worse for them in 
summer thanin winter. They are constantly sub- 
jected to noise, which spoils the quality of their sleep 
, in high degree. If we shut the windows to exclude 
‘the noise and give the children a chauce, we injure 
them in other -ways. 

The most certain and general error about sleep is 
the assumption that it can be measured by the clock. 
Sleep has depth as well as length, and the factor of 
depth is the more important of the two. With sleep 
of healthy depth probably go the minimum of dreams, 
or, at any rate, of dreams that can be remembered on 
waking. Evidently dreams are conditions of partial 
consciousness, which is the contrary of sleep, though 
many healthy persons and good sleepers aver that 
they are regular and extensive dreamers. The charac- 
ter of dreams largely depends upon the nature of 
stimuli falling upon the sensorium during sleep, and 
also apparently, upon the nature of stimuli received 
during the previous waking hours. Thus it is asserted 
that the daily noise of modera cities is responsible for 
the increasingly auditory character alleged of the 
dreams experienced by modern citizens. But certainly 
visual dreams “are diminished by sleeping in real 
darkness. 


+ 


Fraudulent Art. 


“The wealthy individual coHector—often 
-quite ignorant both of antiquity and of 
art, and inspired mainly by the sheer lust 
of possessing costly and envied things—has 
given an enormous impetus to the trade in 
forged antiques,” so says W. J. Stevenson 
in the course of an interesting and inform- 
ing article contributed to the Chambers’s 
Journal. l 

a This trade goes back almost as far as 
the history ot art itself. Itis curious that 
the work of forgers of past times having a 
distinct artistic value of their own has 
become the object of imitation by forgers 
of to-day. 


The writer goes on to say 


We possess today the forged scarabs and ornaments 
found in such quantities in perfectly genuine and 
untouched Egyptian tombs of the later dynasties. 
These were imported from Greece, and as arule are 
easily distinguished from the genuine article, being 
by no means such good imitations as those turned 
out in immense quantitics from Birmingham today, 

and destined to be palmed off as genuine on the 
É guileless tourist beneath the very shadow of the 
Pyramids. ln their turn, Greek artists were imitated 
by the Romans, and both became the subjects of 
attention on a` large scale in Italy when the 
Renaissance brought classical antiquities again into 
favor in Europe. Indeed, as possibly the most 
illustrjous of all “fakers” we must mention no less a 
name than that of Michelangelo, a good many of 
whose earlier works were chipped and buried, to be 
later resurrected and passed off by the dealers of his 
time as classical antiques. One example at least is 
still preserved in the shape of the ‘‘Hercules” at Turin 
bought by Caesar Bowgia from the sculptor for a 
mere trifle after it had been returned on the. latter’s 
hands by aneindignant purchaser who had discovered 
the trick played upon him. Such artists as Fra 
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Filippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, Botticelli, and oher- 
of equal fame were not above turning out tie mos: 
amazingly exact reproductions of famous pictures. 
either to the order of a patron or occasicnal!y a: 
a mere exercise in technical skill. In fact, in more 
than one instance, the question of which is original 
and which reproduction, has been ever since Lotl- 
debated. It was by no means unusual for a sou o` 
other relative to inherit alike the family name an 
skill, and go on turning out paintings long after th 
reputed artist was laid under the sod. Suca a: 
instance was that of Jacob van Huysum, who signe 
most of his work with the namc.ofthe more famou. 
Jan ; while artists as skilful as Teniers the Younge 
would confine their talents largely to work ig th> 
style of others, notably to that of Titian. 

In plastic art quite the most notorious fabricato- 
on record was the wonderfully gifted Bastianini. A 
a youth he was the assistant to a Florentine sculptor 
and he developed an astonishing genius at imitatin- 
the best Etalian work. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century his gifts were recognized by a Florer- 
tine antiquary, who gave him the means of stucyin~ 
the subject systematically, aud of employing hia 
talents in the work he genuinely loved. Work cf his 
was sold as that of the best Italian sculptors, am. 
examples found their way even to the Louvre and to 
South Kensington. A good deal, doubtless, passe. 
unsuspected even today ; but the fact of Bastiaznini’: 
existence was revealed to the world by his claimiag ù 
reward of six hundred pounds offered by the Directo- 
of the Louvre to anyone who could execute a work ia 
similar style to a bust of the Italian poet Giro:am > 
Benivieni. This bust had been bought by the Lcuvr: 
for a large sum as genuine, though actually it ha] 
been made by Bastianiui for his master, who had pai. 
him fourteen pounds for it, and the offer kad bee. 
made as a challenge to some experts who expresse ! 
their doubts of its genuineness. 

Odessa, is the home of the “fake” antique jewelr- 
trade, at least so far as gold and silver work is cor- 
cerned. Cameos, intaglios, and engraved gens ci on: 
kind and another mostly hail either from Sw'tzevlan 1 
or from Vienna, though the finest examples come as a 
rule from Italy. i 

Statuettes of all kinds in clay, marble, a abaster, 
wax, and so on are turned ont in Paris in immense 
numbers. Ancient Italian bronze statuettes ar2 
imitated to perfection in Tuscany, the fine vreea 
patina which so many collectors regard as aguarantes 
ofage being produced by chemical means. Ancien: 
ironwork is also a specialty of Italy, especial.y cf 
Florence, and wonderfully exact reproductions c? 
ancient armor and weapons are made both in France 
and Italy. Italy excels more .particularly in tks 
plainer and ruder work of the earlier period, while 
French workmen turn out the most magnificent imite- 
tions of the highly ornamented and inlaid armor whic. 
was a feature of the sixteenth aad early sevent-ent 1 
centuries. 

A very great deal of pottery and glassware is 
today manufactured expressly to impose on the colle- 
tor, and it must be admitted that in one impo~tan= 
department, the manufacture of bogus Sevres an] 
Dresden ware, London may claim the dubious hcnouz 
oi being pre-eminent. Paris manufactures the wors 
of French potters from Palissey dowuward; while 
Italy, which does not disdain any species of fabrics- 
tion, does perhaps most in the direction of ancier= 
Greco-Romau ware. Venice still turns out “ancient” 
Venetian glass, while German and Bohemian war2 
of the best periods is still made in Hamburg. ` 


Imperial Reconstruction. 


Under the above title Sidney Low writ- 
inz in the Edinburgh Review tries to bring 
home to the readers that 


Empire Union, in some practical if not in a theo- 
retically complete and argumentatively unassailable 
form, must be obtained without much further delay. 
Unity of sentiment, splendidly as this has been vindi- 
cated in the war, is not enough. We must have unity 


oi 2ffort and consciously directed energy, with some- 


means of concentrating them on the work of naval 
und military administration, economic development, 
and reconstruction. The Mother Country, the 
Daminions, the Dependencies, while retaining their 
national characteristics and national identity, must 
be able to bring their full combined capacity to bear, 
act only in order to beat back external assault, but 
celso to overcome the insidious maladies, racial, 
peliticalj and industrial, that threaten our modern 
civilizations. How to turn mechanical science into 
zae kindly servant of man instead ofthis uncouth and 
terrifying master ; how to employ the unsurpassed 
natural wealth of the British Empire for the advan- 
zage ofall, of whatever stock or color, who dwell 
within its bounds; how to secure those millions 
against the external dangers that would imperil 
<aeir ordered progress; how to deliver the world, 
‘f:t may be, from the scourge and menace of war— 
chese are among the objects in which the Empire 
neples could co-operate if suitable methods of co- 
operation were provided. 


There are people who ask : 


The‘Imperial relationship has been proved strong 
eapugh to endure the most terrible test that could be 
gct upon it. Why, then not leave the matter as it 
stands ? Why seek to remodel a system which has 
on the whole answered its purpose with gratifying 
sicecess ! 


The writer answers: 


The freedom to control their own destinies, which 
is essential to the British idea of citizenship, is not 
possessed by the peoples of the Dominions, nor in the 
fi:llest sense by those of the Mother Country : for such 
freedom includes the direction of external relations 
as well as of domestic administration. 

The Dominions are autonomous within their own 
borders, but the moment they look without they 
find their affairs at the mercy of a governing com- 
mittee in London, which is not responsible to their 
legislatures or electorates. It is the “Imperial” 
Cabinet, a group of British administrators floated 
icto power on the wave of local party politics, 
which can commit the Empire to war and peace, 
which makes treaties, alliances, and plans of strategy. 
The sovereign people of the United Kingdom may 
check, or in the last resort punish, this supreme 
=xrecutive ; but the democracies of the Dominions can 
azither supervise its action nor deprive it of office, 
onthe other hand, the Central Government cannot 
call upon these democracies to discharge their full 
share of the common obligation. The Navy, which 
keeps their coasts inviolate, is maintained at the 
expense of a body of taxpayers who form little more 
than one-tenth of the entire population of the 
Empire: the Army, though in this war it has been 
magnificently reinforced from the Dominions, is 
arimarily the British Army, trained, commanded, 
equipped, and in peace-time levied and recruited, 
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in these islands; the Dominions need not, unless 
they please, contribute a man or a gun to the forces 
by which their safety as well as ourown must be 
vindicated against militant aggression. There is a 
glaring inequality both of rights and of duties. The 
Empire is not an organic union ; it is notin reality-a 
State ; there is technically a sovereign authority, 
but in effect no genuine sovereign legislature ; there 
is a “responsible” executive, which is responsible 
only to three-quarters of the English-speaking in- 
habitants of the self-governing areas ; the remainder 
do not enjoy the full measure of self-government 
and their liberty ia to that extent restricted and 
curtailed. Change is inevitable. The ‘colonists will 
be content with nothing less than the complete rights 
of citizenship ; the British people cannot continue top 
discharge an undue share of the burdens of Empire. 

The war has given anew aspect to the problem, 
It has shown that the existing compromise is not 
only illogical and unjust, but teeming with peril. We 
might have “muddled on” with an unorganized 
Empire for generations but for the startling lesson 
which Germany has inflicted upon the world. We 
have had to learn that the very existence of a nation 
may depend upon its ability to co-ordinate its re- 
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sources for defense against the tremendous impact ° 


of peoples armed and organized for aggression. 

Common defense implies common contributions for 
naval and military purposes, and common cgntrol of 
the funds so contributed. It was because this principle 
was imperfectly understood in the eighteenth century 
that we lost the American Colonies. If it is not 
grasped—and acted on—in the twentieth century we 
might run upon a similar disaster in Canada, Aus- 
tralasia, and South Africa. There must be an appor- 
tionment of political rights and financial obligations, 
with due regard to the ability of each unit to exercise 
the one and to discharge the other. 

“If you want our help,” said Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
1902, “call us to your councils.” In December 1915 
in the Canadian House of Commons, 
Borden said: . 

“When Great Britain no longer assumes sole 
responsibility for defense upon the high seas, she can 
no longer undertake to assume sole responsibility for, 
andsolecontrol of, foreign policy, which is closely, 
vitally, and constantly associated with that defense 
in which the Dominions participate.” 

This part of the case was put briefly and plainly by 
Mr. Andrew Fisher, on his arrival in England as 
High Commissioner for Australia : 

“IfI had stayed in Scotland I should have been 
able to heckle my member of Parliament on questions 
of Imperial policy, and to vote for or against him on 
that ground. I went to Australia. I have been Prime 
Minister. But all the time I have had no say what- 
ever upon Imperial policy—no say whatever. Now 
that cannot goon. There must be some change.” 


The Imperial Federatiun League was 
founded at a Conference which met in 


‘London on the 29th of July, 1884, 


With the avowed object of applying tothe British 
Empire, so far as circumstances would permit, the 
principle which had been embodied, in one form or 
another, in the federal constitutions of the United 
States, the Swiss Republic, the German Empire, and 
the Dominion of Canada. 


What would the 


coposed Imperial Par. 
liament be like ? j 


Sir Robert 


a 
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It would definitely devote itself to those matters 
which affect the whole Realm ; leaving the internal 
affairs of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland to a new State Parliament confined to such 
functions and clothed only with such powers as were 
reserved to it by statute. Great Britain and Ireland 
would become a Dominion, differing only in wealth’ 
and population, but not inconstitutional status, from 
Canada.and. Australia ; its legislature would make 
laws Valid only within limits bounded by the seas 
that wash the shores of the island group of north- 
western Enrope ; it would be subject, as all the other 
legislatures ‘of the Empire are at present subject’ (in 
theory), to the sovereign Parliament elected by the 
votes of all citizens entrusted with the Empire fran- 
chise. To this sovereign Parliament, and so in the 
last resort to the Empire electorate, the central 
executive would be responsible. ` 
The Imperial Parliament. ofithe United Kingdom of 
Great Britain.and Ireland shall hereafter divide its 
two capacities, Imperial and local, from oneg another, 
and with the said two capacities shall create itself 
two distinct Parliaments, which shall be (First) The 
Parliament of the British Empire, formed’ from iis 
Imperial status, and having all its rights, powers, and 
jurisdictions, excepting those hereafter otherwise 
provided ; (Second) : The Parliament ‘of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, formed from 
its-local status, and having all its rights; powers, and 
jurisdictions, except as hereafter provided. de a 
The Imperial or Federal Parliament is to consist of 
a Senate and a House óf Commons. The-senators are 
to be appointed by the Crown for life, and their. 
number from each State is to he fixed according 
to the State’s contribution to the Imperial Exchequer. 
The House of. Commons is to be elected by the people 
of the States, the representation to be determined 
by population, “subject to modification in the com- 
munities: where there is included a colored popula- 
tion .which may‘ not be in a state of mental and 
‘moral development to have the ordinary status of 
citizens.” s ae ' i 
_, Mr. Low is right to point out that 


- No central organ of government and legislation 
can come into being unless the wish to create it is 
definitely manifestéd by “the people of the Mother 
Country and the Dominions. : Both must be‘prepared 
for some sacrifices. The Dominions will indeed acquire 
the full status of citizenship ; but they ‘will have 
added to them burdens and liabilities from which 
they are at present exempt. They will be assessed to 
the full extent of their proportionate ‘resources in 
population or wealth, or both, for the support of the 
Import of the Imperial services, instead of escaping 
as they do at present, with a voluntary contribution 
much below that exacted from the tax payers of the 
United Kingdom. - Nor will it be easy to reconcile the 
colonial democracies to the raising: and the disposal 
of revenue by an authority whichis not under their 
own undivided control.’ Australians and Canadians 
would be taxed under a Finance Act framed in 
London and sanctioned by a legislature in which. the 
majority of members would not represent Canada 
or Australia. Hereisa prospect that will fill many 
colonists -with alarm. They will not willingly 
exchange the compact, self-absorbed isolation, under 
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which they have grown and thriven, for the larre 
anxieties and indefinite responsibilities of genuize 
Imperial citizenship. 

Sacrifice would be demanded also from t:e 
electors of Great Britain and Ireland. They wou i 


.be required to sanction a great renunciation if the~ 


agreed to surrender the political supremacy of te 
United Kingdom in the Commonwealth of natio:s 
and to accept for that great kingdom, or f + 
fragments of it, the status of a self-governiy 
Dominion, They would seg their ancient Parliame: = 
pass from their hands to take new shape as zu 
Empire Congress ; they would retain exclusive righ 3 
of self-government only in subordinate local matters. 
The “Sovereign People” of the United Kingdox 
would be compelled to share their sovereignty with 
the peoples of the oversea States. Other sacrific s 
would follow. The British. electorate, like that f 
the Dominions, would have . to surrender son =: 
portion. of its fiscal liberty, to abandon to son:.: 
degree its system of free imports, and tosubm 
to that increase in the cost of commodities whic : 
would be the necessary result of an imperial custon> 
system. 

The Britannic Union, like those of America, Canad .. 
Australia, and South Africa, will emerge from tL- 
deliberations of a Convention or Constituent Assembl- 
chosen by the legislatures or electorates of the Unite 
Kingdom, Canada; Australia, New Zealand, Sout. 
Africa, and Newfoundland, and assisted by ‘deleg: - 
tions, necessarily non-representative, from India ar 


the Crown Colonies, 


Why the delegations from India -and ths 
Crown colonies must be ‘necessarily 301- 
representative’ we donot see. We think 
on the contrary, that before ‘Imperial R: 
construction is attempted, India shoul? 
have Home Rule, in order that şhe mar 
have a real-voice in such reconstruction. 

The writer thinks that the Empir: 
Cabinet or Council of Ministers is likely t- 
take shape long before any true Fecerz 
Constitution can be constructed, for durin = 


the critical post-war periods 


We shall require joint executive action to grapp ` 
with the emergencies that will arise, to arrange, fcr 
common action on such matters as internation:. 
policy, defense, land settlement and migration, thz 
conservation -of economic resources, and protectioz 
against the economic attacx with which we ar: 
threatened by our enemies. The Imperial Conferenc> 
might meet annually or biennially, and become a: 
assembly not merely of representatives of the .severz. 
governments but of delegates from their parliament. 
Bach Dominion would send an equal number of men - 
bers appointed by its legislature, under a system ¢: 
election which would allow the minority as well as tkz 
majority to be represented. The House of Commor.- 
would send a similar delegation from the Lnitex 
Kingdom ; India and the Crown Colonies would alsz 
have delegates appointed by some method of Con . 
bined nomination and election. 
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Can India Supply à Qualified Electorate ? 


Mr. Lionel Curtis writesin The Problem 
of the Commonwealth: 
“In India the rule oflaw is firmly established. Its 


ma:atenance is a trust which rests on the government. 


of the Commouwealth, until such time as there are 
Indians enough, able to discharge it. India may con- 
taia leaders qualified not only to make but also to 
administer the laws; but she- will not be ripe ~ for 
seli-government until she contains an electorate quali- 
feč to recognize those leaders and place them in 
ofice. From its nature, national self-government 
depends, not upon the handful of public men needed 
to supply cabinets and parliaments, but on the electo- 
rete, on the fitness of a sufficient proportion of the 
pecple themselves to choose rulers able to rule. Such 
mes there are already, but not in sufficient numbers, 
to assume the control of indian affairs.” (P. 207) 

Mr, Curtis is not unwilling to admit 
that India may contain “rulers able to 
rale,” though “not in sufficient numbers” ; 
ths difficulty which he raises is the absence 
of a sufficiently large and qualified elector- 
ate “to recognise those leaders and place 
tiem in office.” Let us see whether we are 
nct yet fit immediately to take the first 
step towards really representative and res- 
poasible self-government. Mr. Curtis needs 
reninding that countries which are now 
se:-governing, like England, Canada, 
cr Germany, did not, when they started 
cr thecareer of self-rule, have an electorate 
sitiiciently large and qualified to choose 
tke leaders, stich as he requires India. to 
stow. Butit may be considered imperti- 
rent on our part to suggest a comparison 
with the earlier stages of self-rule in in- 
Cependent or self-ruling countries. So, let 
us take the case of a country which is 
Cependent like India. 

After a century and a half of British rule 
ix India, we shall be content to begin 
with what political rights the Filipinos 
possessed before the passage of the Jones 
Bill in a modified form in 1916 ;—and 
they have. been under American rule for 
ozly 18 years. These rights, obtained 
within nine years of the American occu- 
pation, will be understood from the 
summary of the Philippine constitution, 
as described in the Statesmau's Year Book 
fcz 1916, * which we gave in the Modern 

*“The Central Government in the Philippines is com- 
posed of the Governor-General, who is the chief execu- 
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Review for November, 1916, p. 566. The 
Philippine electorate consisted of about 
200,000 persons, before the passage of the 
new law a few months ago. The civic 
rights of the Filipinos have now .. been 
further expanded and the new law will 
grant the voting rights to about 800,000 
men. But we shall be content, as a beginn- 
ing, with the rights enjoyed by the 200,000 
men before the passage of the new law. 
The Filipinos are not a more intelligent 
and civilized people than the Indians, nor 
were their ancestors more intelligent and 
civilized than ours. Nor can it be said 
that, before the American occupation, they 
were more accustomed to civilized methods. 
of self-government than ourselves, The 
right to elect their legislators and rulers 
which they have hitherto exercised under 
American suzerainty can, therefore, be exer- 
cised by us. , 
The population of the Philippine Islands 
is nine millions in round numbers. We 


‘may take the male population to num- 


ber four and a half millions. Thus the 
200,000 voters form a little more than, 
4.4 per cent of the total male population. 
Can the British provinces of India show at 
least 4.4 per cent of adult males who are 
qualified to elect their rulers and legisla- 
tors? That is the question. 
Mr, Curtis says; 


“The exercise of political power by a citizen must 
obviously depend on his fitness to exercise it. The 


tive and president of the Philippine Commission, and 
eight Commissioners, three Americans and five Fili- 
pinos. The Philippine Commission constitutes the 
Upper House and the elective Philippine Assembly the 
Lower House of the Legislative body. The members 
ofthe Assembly hold office for four years, and the 
Legislature elects two Resident Commissioners to the 
United States, who hold office for the same term, 
These are members of the United States’ Howse. of 
Representatives with a voice, but not a vote. The 
islands are divided into 36 provinces of which 31 are 
regular and the rest special. The Government.o$each 
of the regular provinces is vésted in a provincial 
board composed of a Governor and two vocals. The 
Governor is the chief executive of the province. and 
presiding officer of the board. He and the vocals of 
the board are all elected by popular vote, The 
Government of towns is practiCally autonomous, the 
Officials being elected by the qualified voters of the 
municipalities and serving for foyr years.’” 


NOTES 


degree of fitness differs in individuals ; but in practice 
there must be some rough-and-ready tests, such as 
that of domicile, age, property or education, by which 
it. is determined.” . a 


There would be rio difficulty about the 
right of domicile ; as for age, that of legal 
majority will do ; regarding property and 
educational qualifications, there are free 
countries which insist on both, there are 
others which insist on neither, and there 
a some which insist on only one of the 

wo. . - 


Some countries (e: g., Austria, Germany, France) 
have adopted the principle of what is often termed 
“manhood or universal suffrage,” ie. every male 
adult, not a criminal or a lunatic, being entitled 
to a vote, but in all cases some further qualifications 
than mere manhood are required, as in Austria a 
year’s residence in the place of election, or in France 
a@six months’ residence. A common qualification is 
that the elector should be able to read and write. 
This is required in Italy and Portugal and some of the 
smaller European states, in some states of the United 
States‘and in many of the South American republics.— 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica,- ` 


A property qualification is required in 
many countries, As it is not possible to say 
offhand how many men in India possess 
a certain fixed: property qualification, 
we shall judge of the number of possible 
electors according to the qualifications of 
domicile, age, and education. Indian males 
become adult at eighteen for many legal 
» purposes. But for the right to vote, we 
` shall take the age of majority to be 20, as 
e g-in Hungary, or 21, as in many 
countries, Let us now see how many 
literate males of the age:of 20 and over 
each British province contains, and what 
proportion of the total male population 
mo constitute, according to the census of 


* 


Province. Total males. Literate Males Percentage 





of 20 and over. of adult 

a literate 
Males to 

total 

Assam 3,467,621 220,652 Over 6'0 
Bengal 23,365,225 2,363,250 „ -100 
Bibar & Orissa 16,859,929 1,008,187 j 5'0 
Bombay 10,245,847 921,801 ` i 9'0 
Burma 6,145,471 1,802,573 » 290 
C. P.-Berar 6,930,392 356,257 4 5'0 
Madras 20,382,955 2,112,038 ». 10°0 
N. WAF. P, 1,182,102 53,244 i 45 
Punjab ' 10,992,067 565,719 i. 5:0 
, U, P, 24,641,831 1,097,097 a 4'4 
India 124,218,440 10,500,268 a 8'6 


It has been “stated {before that the 
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200,000 Filipino voters form a little mo-e 
than 4'4 per cent. of the total male popi- 
lation of the Philippine Islands. The takie 
given above shows that the most beckwa-d 
provinces of India contain that and moze 
than that proportion of adult males who 
can read and write and British India taken 
as a whole possesses adult literate mal2s 
who are 8'6 per cent. of the total number 
of males; and they would certainly be alle 
to exercise the right of voting at electiois 
as intelligently as voters of average inte/li- 
gence in all free countries and certairly 
in the Philippines. It cannot be truthfu ly 
contended that our average of intelligerce 
is lower than that inthe least advanced of 
free countries which possess, some sort of 
representative self-government. If the 
Maoris of New Zealand and the Kaffirs aad 
Hottentots can exercise the right of 
voting, why cannot Indians? Therecre 
in India many illiterate men who heve 
shops of moderate dimensions and farms 
of moderate size, which they manege 
successfully. They should be entitled to 
the franchise. There is not the least docbt 
that according to either property cr edu- 
cational qualifications (as for example in 
Portugal, where if a man can read and 
write, he need not have the prope-ty 
qualification), in addition to the. qualifiza 
tions of age and domicile, there can b2¢ 
sufficiently large electorate Jn every 
province of India. Our people have bezer. 
accustomed to representative methods ir 
caste and rural organisations from t me 
immemorial. From social affairs to civic, 
the transition is not dificult of achieve. 
ment; and elections in connection with 
village panchayats, unions, municipalit.es, 
local boards, district boards, provin-zial 
councils and the imperial council have 
been accustoming people to elect.ons. W2 
‘prefer not to refer here to the civic und 
politica] achievement of our forefathers. 

The objection is sometimes raised taaz 
what is possible ina small country, is not 
practicable in á large one. But when our 
political critics have to deny that ind:ars 
are a nation, they assert that Bengal, tke 

Punjab, Maharashtra, &c., are dist:nct 
and separate countries. Why not, tier, 
give us the benefit of this assertion, ard 
treat Bengal, &c., as distinct entit.es? 
These comparatively small tracts mney 
‘then be made at least as autonomotrs¢s 
the Philippines were before the passitg 3f 
the new law. | 
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Education as the Path to Freedom. 
Mr. Lionel Curtis says :— 
“In the Dependencies a great majority of the citi- 
zens are not as yet capable of governing themselves, 
and for them the path to freedom is primarily a 
prob:em of education. Even in their own local affairs 
they can only be made responsible in so far as they’ 
are =t for the charge. It .is the duty of those who 
govern them to do everything possible to fit them for 
it. But no power on earth can give self-government 
to whole communities which are not yet equal to the 
task.” (P. 18). J 
=ducation may here be taken to mean 
bozk general education and. education in 
se:t-government. As regards general educa- 
tion, America has done more in 18 years 
to educate the Filipinos than England has 
dcn2 to educate India in more than a 
century. “Efficiency”? stands in the way 
of the spread of education. Even before 
the war, financial stringency has always 
beez trotted out as an excuse for not do- 
ing all that is necessary for educational 
progress, though at the same time money’ 
has been found for other more expensive’ 
but less necessary things. The indian’ 
Civil Servants are the real rulers of India: 
Ther do not like education. Mr. A. W: 
Ward, M.A; Professor, Canning College, 
Lucknow, observed in a note which he 
submitted to the Royal Commission on the 
Puk-ic Services in India in 1913 :—, €“ `» 
“We are all accustomed to hear civilians’ say that 
education bus ruined the country. This is not true, 
xy ae aia Ey 4 
ézain :— p 3 | oh, a 
“Tue educational department is represented in the 
sectezariat by the judicial secretary, _who is selected 
for zhis office from the district judges.: In consequence 
he kas no knowledge of the administration of’schools, 
for he has had no experience. When, therefore, the 
director of public instruction sends up proposals to 
government, they are criticised, on. everything but 
expert lines, by a man ignorant of educational prin- 
ciples and without any practical experience. As ‘a 
result, proposals are greatly delayed in execution, 
and frequently so mutilated as to be quite different 
in their operation from the original intention.” : 


“The path to freedom” may lie through 
education, but sufficient education can be 
hac in India only through freedom ;.unless 
we Lave self-rule and can control the purse, 
we can never have sufficient education : it 
is a perfect vicious ‘circle. Bureaucrats of 
the Indian Civil Service do not include an 
entirely literate India in their scheme of 
things ; for they know that an educated 
naticn will not tolerate the possession by 
the: of exclusive privileges. As Prof. Ward 
says in the aforesaid note: l i 
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“That Serviceis a compact body of men all ap- 
pointed under exceptionable terms of tenure ‘of ap- 
pointment, free of any period of probation in this’ 
country, and highly disciplined and organised. Is‘it! . 
not likely that such a body will put its privileges, its 
emoluments, its prestige, and’ its power of domiygation 
before its duties and its sense of public service to this 
country, >. . ae 8 ae oO x 

.- In-education in «self-government also 
America has done more for: the Filipinos 
in'18 years than Englant has ‘done for the 
Indians in more than a -huudred years; 
Self-government can be learnt only in the 
school of self-government... As Mr. Curtis 
himself observes; “the exercise of responsi- 
bility.tends to -increase fitness for exercis- 
ing it. As every one finds-in-his own ex- 
perience, it is in having to do things that a 
man learns how to do them and develops 
a sense of duty with regard tothem. And 
that is why political power is and ought. 
to be extended to whole classes of citizens, - 
even when their knowledge and sense of. 
responsibility is still impérfectly develop- 
ed.” This has been done in the Philippines, 
but notin India. `- i ee S 

_In a pamphlet entitled’ “What should > 
our Attitude as Christians be to Indian 
Nationalism,’ Mr. Edwyn Bevan says 7—_ 

„In all true learning the pupil is active as well as.the 
master. "No one could. learn-to paint if the.. teacher 
held his hand all the time and moved it without the 
leurner’s will. The learner has to try : for himself and 
make his:mistakes. And the more he learns the: more 
independent- he becomes of the.-teacher. . Some old 
philosopher said: “I am teaching my pupils: to do 
without me.” Ofcourse, if Indians are allowed to ac 
in any department. of governmerit -on. their own 
initiative and on their own -responsibility,. they will 
sometimes make a’mess.ofit. Itis like a child learn- 
ing to walk-—it is only by tumbling that anyone 
learns to walk unsupported. The parent who with- 
draws his anthority in-order to leave’ scope for’ his 
child’s free personality has often to be prepared to see 
the child go wrong., Some parents cannot bring them- 
selves to that.: But wiser parents know the time for 
each successive enlargement of theirchildren’s freedom. 

Though it is rather funny to suggest 
that Indians are still like children learning 
to walk, the principle that it is only res- 
ponsibility which fits men for it is sound. 
As for the possibility of our sometimes 
“making a mess of it,’ have not some 
free and independent and strong nations 
made a mess of-it in recent years and 
months, not once or twice, but oftener ? | 


Alleged insufficiency of “rulers 
| - able to rule.” 
.-. Mr. Curtis says that jn India there are 
already “rulers able to rule,” but notin 
sufficient numbers. How does he know ? 


-7 NOTES 


In what kind of duties, civil’ of military, 
have Indians been given a fair chance to 
prove their capacity, to which they have 
+ not proved equal ? It isthe misfortune of 
dependent peoples that: the. proof of their 
fitness‘is made to .depend upon: the ‘certi- 
ficate of their: foreign.rulers, whose occupa- 
tion would be gone, at. any rate ‘toa 
great extent, ifthey gave'that certificate. 
The Philippine Review'says:— i> 
Dependent, peoples are always looked “upon by 
westerners ‘as short of qualifications; and, whatever 
their actual merits may be, they ‘(their-merits).are 
lost sight of under cover.of.such advisably prevailing 
cals that they (said. people) are short of qualifica- 
ions. ` E T ed 
Their failures arè magnified; -and.their successes 
minimized. Their failures - are theirs, -and _ their 
successes not theirs, and the latter are, necessarily 
the work of their masters. i 
~ The mistakes ‘of independent’ peoples are not 
mistakes to them.;. but the same mistakes, if made 


es 
b 


- 


x by dependent peoples even in the zninimum-degree,, 


are considered mistakes in the maximum ` degree, 


deserving the most spiteful condemnation, —thè. result’ 


oftheir alleged lack of qualifications, character “or 
what.ndt. ` 7 A pa E T 
- Besides, dependent: peoples: are not-in a position 
to act for themselves ; for-others act for them—those 
who, for one reason or dnother in One way or 
anothet; have -'asşumed ` responsibility -for their 
tutelage—ànd -are always diseriminated ` against; 
and:subject to the, pleasure of their, masters. whose 
convenience must obtain... ra J a oa I 
_On the other hand, an’ independent people: are free 
from outside prejudices, none cares to` waste time 
ean) for their-virtues and vices, and’ they are 
A per,se considered as fully qualified people, particularly 
if before and behind them big modern guns can 
deafeningly roar defensively and offensively ,. : 
An-Assumption and a Pretension:: ò 
s77 E Sa a oe : oe KP ` 
_ When we-express a desire for self-rule, it 
is generally assumed that we- want to cut 
off all political connection -with England ; 
though it. has been made clear- again and 
again that, whatever the réméte ‘and ulti- 
mate result of the attainnient of self-rule by 
us may he, the direct and-immediate object 
of our political endeavours is a position 
within the British Empire similar to that of 
the’ self-governing dominions. This wrong 
assumption.is to be found ih two: recent 
publications. Thusit is Obsérved in Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan’s pamphlet: “What should. 
our Attitude as .Christians be to. Indian 
Nationalism” = >` ` 7 
If by our leaving India to-morrow India could start 
asa self-governing community, we ought to leave 
e India to-morrow.” But it is practically certain that if 
the foreign rule were withdrawn from India at this 
moment Indian native rule’ would not have the degree 
of efficiency necessary to make free India a “going 


concern” amongst the nations of the world. The more 
‘sober-minded even of Indians admit that .the first 


_ broken. 
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reåult of the withdrawal of the English woull be 
chaos. 


_ But does not the writer know that we 
do not want Englishmen “‘to leave India to- 
morrow” ? As the equivalent of the unto d 
wealth and other advantages which Engiaid 
has_been..deriying from. her ‘connec~ion 
with India, we want Englishmen to help as 
todo without them more and more. We 
do not want to be in tutelage forever. We 
want an acceletation of the pace of bir 
political progress. - 6) 

Mr. Lionel Curtis says in The Proklem 
ofthe Commonwealth: 7 , 

_. “Not’one of them [British ministers] would ver tire 
to.say that.either ofthese countries [India and Egy >t] 
can be left to shift for itself, or could even be placed, 
for the present, inthe same position as Canada or 
Australia. Responsible leaders of the nationa. pa -ty 
in India would scarcely repudiate this view, and cny 
proposal to deal with India now as the Tranev al 
and Free State were dealt with in 1907 would sir ke 
some ifnot ‘all eof them’ with dismay: They wold 
say that, whatever the rate of. the progress t> be 
made in that direction, the final authority in Ird an 
affairs must remain, for the present, where it- now 
rests.” [Theitalicsare.ours] 2 , 

‘Here the author has mixed up two. dit r. 
ent propositions. Oneis to leave India <o 
shift for herself, and the other 1s to give 
her self-rule, similar to, though it may not 
be identical with, that of the self-goverring 
Dominions. The first is not our demenrd, 
and therefore it ought not-to be assumed 
asif it were. -We can no more at pre et 
shift-for ourselves than the Dominions in 
their present condition can do so, Lin 
Australia,’ left “to herself, defend herself 
against a .hostile Japan? Can Caneca, 
left to herself, maintain an indepenceat 
political~ existencé* against an inimical 
United States ? . 

The real attitude of Indians -to tue 
British Empire-is clear to those foreigrers 


- who have no axes to grind and who tase 


an unselfish interest in our affairs, For 

instance, the Rev. J, Te Sunderlanc of 

America saySi— 0 i 
“While India wants freedom to shape her cwn 


affairs, her: wisest minds“do not desire separat.on 
trom’ England: They recognize 


many strong ies 
between thetwo countries which they would nt see 
While they are determined ‘not much I orzer 
to'lie prostrate beneath Engldnd’s feet, they vculd 


‘gladly stand by her side, arm in arm with her, =rnuly 


united for great ends of mutual welfare and matual 
Strength. An Anglo-Indian Empire is one cf the 
splendid possibilities of the future, binding Bi ain 
and her colonies and her great Asiatic possessioa -nto 
a powerful world-spanuing federation of free pear les. 
Something like this is the dream of India’s grectest 
leaders, asit is also the dream of not a few of Brizein’s 
most far-seeing minds.” ‘ ' 
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As to the second proposition, we do 
thiak that India can at present be placed in 
the same position asCanada and Australia. 
We do not look forward to it with the 
least dismay. We should like very much to 
know the names of the “responsible leaders 
of the national party in India” who 
would be dismayed at the prospect. 

Alt. Edwyn Bevan observes :— 

“It could hardly be right for us to take a course 
(#.¢., withdrawal from India] which would entail . dis- 
tress upon millions for whom we have made ourselves 
responsible simply bécauSe some hundreds of men in 
the country tell us they would like it.” 

The underlying suggestion here is that 
Englishmen rule India and do not want 
imr-ediately to withdraw from India pri- 
marily and chiefly, if not entirely, because 
they want to save us from the miseries of 
chaos. While we are by no means blind to 
the advantages of peace and order, our 
view is that the presence of Englishmen 
in India, whatever its advantages to us, 
is not in pursuit of a philanthropic enter- 
prise. Englishmen are in India primarily 
auc chiefly because it isa paying business 
to be here. {‘The White Man’s Burden” 
corsists of gold nuggets. The benefits de- 
rived by us from his presence are by-pro- 
ducts, though like many other by-products 
they may be very valuable. a 


We donot mean to suggest that-not a 
single Englishman has realised England’s 
mission in India. and acted accordingly. 
It would be contrary to the truth todo so, 


. Political Philanthropy. o 2 
We read in The Problem of the Common- 
wealth :— 2 et, ae 


“The task of preparing for freedom the races which 
cannot as yet govern themselves is the supreme duty 
of trose who can,. It is the spiritual end for which the 
Commonwealth exists, and material order is nothing 
except asa means toit. The burdens of achieving 
it cannot be limited to the people of the British Isles. 
To te carried to an issue, it must be assumed by all 
the Dominions fit for self-government. The heritage 
of freedom cannot be wrapped in a napkin, nor buried 
in the field of those who are heirs to it. It can only 
be kept where boldly lent, increased by usury, and 
spre2d to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


This sounds loftily philanthropic., But 
how have the colonists performed their 
duties in this respect ? In Canada and Aus- 
tralasia, tke aborigines are everywhere in 
a hopeless minority; in fact, in-some 
parts, e. g, Tasmania, they are non- 
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existent. It is, therefore, hot- necessary 
to givé any detailed description of the 
political status . of. the aborigines in 
Canada and Australasia. It is in the Union 
of South Africa that the aborigines are -in 
a majority in every province. Out of a 
total population of 5,973,394 only. 
1,276,242 are Europeans. Let.us see how 
the lofty ‘principles enunciated by Mr. 
Curtis have been followed ‘there.- The 
Senate consists of forty members, 8 being 
nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council, and 82 elected. Out of the eight 
nominated members, four are “selected for 
their acquaintance with the reasonable 
wants and wishes of the coloured races.” 
But-even these four are Europeans, as 
“each senator must bea British subject of 
European descent.” The House of Assem- 
bly consists of 130 members, each of whom 
-“must be a British subject of European 
‘descent.”” “As population increases the 
total number of members may be raised to 
150. The seats allotted to each province 
are determined by its number of European 
male adults as ascertained bya quinquen- 
nial census,” thus no regard being paid to 
the number or existence of the “natives,” 
though they form an overwhelming major- 
ity of the population. The qualifications 
of parliamentary. voters are also worthy of 
note. “Inthe Transvaal and Orange Free 


State provinces the- franchise is ‘restricted ? 


to white adult male British subjects.” In 
Natal “coloured persons are not by name 
debarred from the franchise but ‘they are 
in practice excluded.” In the. Cape pro- 
vince no colour bar exists only as regards 
voters. Here the number of registered elec- 
tors in 1907 was 152,135, of whom over 
20,000 were non-Europeans. It should, 
however, be remembered that there are 
2,564,965 inhabitants.in Cape Colony of 
whom only 582,377 are Europeans, 
Another fact to be specially noted is: that 


a 


even the right to vote enjoyed only by some P 


“natives” in this. province is grudged, as 
the following passage from the -Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica will show :— T 
“In. January 1905 ‘an inter-colonial native affair 
commission reported on the native question as it affect- 
ed South Africa as a whole, proposals being thade for 
an alteration of the laws in Cape Colony respecting the 


franchise exercised by the natives. In the opinion of | 


the commission the possession of the franchise by the 
Cape natives under existing conditions was sure to 
create in time an intolerabl@ situation, and was an 
unwise and dangerous thing. The commission pro- 
posed separate voting by natives only fora fixed num- 
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ber of members of the legislature—the plan adopted in 
New Zeaiand with the Maori voters. The privileged 
position of the Cape native was seen to be an obstacle 
to the federation of South Africa. The discussion 
which followed, based partly on the reports that the 
ministry contemplated disfranchising the natives, led, 
however, to no immediate results.” 


This shows the boasted political philan-. 


thropy ofthe colonists in its true light. 
As Mr. Polak has dwelt on the Asiatic 
exclusion policy in our last number we 
refrain from referring to it as an additional 
proof. 


A False Analogy. 
The Problem of the Commonwealth 
contains the following passage, in support 
of the alleged selfimposed mission of the 


colonists to enfranchise us which we have 
examined in the previous note :— 


| “The larger the number of voters who can be 

` trusted to consider the public interest before their own, 
the more freely can political power be extended to 
citizens whose patriotism is still short of that point 
and needs to be developed by exercise. Hence it is 
easier and safer to exercise a-backward race in the 
practice of self-government in a country like New 
Zealand than in one like South Africa. And so it 
follows that in the great Dependencies more rapid 
progress towards liberal institutions could be made, if 
the people of the Dominions as well as those of the 
British Isles -were jointly responsible for their govern- 
ment, 


As the number of Europeans in South 


tAfrica is larger than in New Zealand, and 
as they are considered by the author fitter 
to exercise “political power. than the 
“natives,” we do not see why New Zealand’ 
should be considered a better school fot 
training the aborigines in the, art of self- 
- government than South Africa. What the 
author probably means is that the Euro- 
eans being in avery large majorityin New 
Pealand and in a very small minority in 
South Africa, the proportion of Europeans 
to natives is larger in New Zealand than in 
SouthAfrica; from which we deduce the curi- 
- ous principle that, unlike schooling in other 
arts, schooling in self-government requires 
that the number of the teachers must be 
greater than the number of the taught! 
Shorn of all self-deception, cant, or hypo- 
crisy, this means that the European 
colohists will agree to teach the natives 
self-government” only where and when 
these learners are in a hopeless minority 
and are not in the least likely even in the 
distant future taendanger the privileged 
position of the Europeans in any scheme 
of self-government! . 


1.1 


But supposing New Zealand is a better 
training ground than South Africa, docs 
that mean that in the latter country ro 
training at all in self-government is to ke 
given to the natives? For, except in tke 
Cape province, the natives nowhere hare 
the vote in South Africa, and even in Care 
Colony the franchise has been sought <o Le 
taken away from them; and in no pro. 
vince can they become senators or mer- 
bers of the House of Assembly. 

Let as, however, suppose that tle 
Colonists are selfless missionaries ard 
teachers of self-government to the natives, 
The European colonists in New Zealard 
are able to give the aboriginal Maors 
training in self-rule because they a-e 
neighbors and because the former ouz- 
number the latter. What the author sars 
means then that, for the purpose of teaca- 
ing the art of self-rule, (1) Europeans are tp 
occupy the same territory as the native, 
the two classes being thus permanert 
neighbors, and (2) the Europeans are co Le 
numerically superior to the natives. Now, 
in India Europeans ate not and cannot le 
the permanently settled neighbors of tle 
Indians. How then can the proposed 
schooling be given to us even if the cols- 
nists were to be jointly responsible with 
the Britishers for our government? Op- 
viously, in the author’s opinipn, se f- 
government cannot be taught from a diz- 
tance or by deputing an adequate namb -r 
of competent teachers. If it could be, tLe 
New Zealanders could have taught tLe 
South African natives and the Indians tle 
art of self-government by telepathy or Ly 
means of correspondence schools. As r} 
gards the second condition, viz., that tle 
Europeans are to be more numerous than 
the “natives”, this would be utterly impo3- 
sible in India even if the entire sixty mi. 
lions of the white people inhabiting the 
British empire were able to emigrate toand 
settle in India. We should still be more 
than five times as numerous as the whites 

When, therefore, the author says that 
because the Maori inhabitants of Nes 
Zealand have got votes. under the whit: 
colonial rule, Indians also will get the frar- 
chise under the proposed rule of the cok- 
nists, he sets up an entirely false analogy. 

Nor is he right in thinking that we a-e 
as backward in the art of self-governmer t 
and in civilization as the Kaffirs, the Busi. 
men, the Hottentots, the Zulus and tle 
Maoris, Men who propose to run tLe 
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whole empire should know something. of 
the present and past history and condition 
of zhe largest part of that empire before 
presuming to teach others. --:- - a 


Ignorance of History: — p 

Grouping India; Egypt, the African Pro- 

' teccorates, &c.,; together, Mre Lionel Curtis. 
1s p-eased to observe :— 


_ “Before these backward races came into’ touch 
with Europeans they -had never realized self-gdvern- 
ment in the sense in which that term has been used 
throughout this inquiry. Such governments as they 
had were unstable, and have always began to 
disintegrate when exposed to the corroding action of 
private adventurers'from Europe in search of wealth.” 


“ndeed'! Evidently Mr. Curtis has not 
heerd of the republics, tlie kingdoms, and the 
Empires which existed in India for ages, long 
before the private adventurers from Europe 
in search of wealth set foot on Indian soil. : 


An Example of Political Philanthropy ‘in ` 
" "South Africa. > - -- - 
Reviewing a book entitled. “Native Life 
in South Africa’ in the International 
Review of Missions, Mer. Henry Haigh’ 
writes :— ._ oa 
Iz is a ery of pain, the cry not of an. individual but 
of a race. That race’ has been’ for the most part 
loval and peaceable. It -is loyal to-day. But it is 
perp-exed. by the action*of the Union Parliament. 
Succtenly and without seeming provocation, a Land- 
Bill was introduced whose inevitable effect, apparently, 
mus: be to make the native a legal serf in his dwn 
land. That was how the black people interpreted’ it 
at che: time of its-:introduction. ` That is how they. 
regard it now, when it is on-the statute book. At 
the best the Act seriously restricts, and was meant to 
restrict, the ownership ofland by the natives.’ Out- 
si¢ers might have supposed any such restriction tobe 
quize unnecessary. “Are there not five, or perhaps six 
blacx men to’ every white man, and yet do not the 
whites already control fourteen-fifteenths ofthe soil? 
To people living outside South Africa’ it ts hard to 
understand the: policy which dictated stich an Act. 
After all, the white people in that country.have-got 
to .ive with the blacks and would be hard put to. it 
to do without them. In those circumstances common- 
sense, to say nothing of justice, would suggest that a 
place ‘ought to'be found for them in the body politic 
which would make them am element of strength: and 
rseress, not of uneasiness and peril. _ ane 
“Vhat, then, is their position to be ? , Already vast- 
ly prepondérant in numbers’ aud multiplying far more 
rapidly than the whites, in what relation‘are they to 
stand to.those who by education and.experience are 
their natural leaders and governors ? Is South Africa 
to be counted the white man’s land, and are the 
lacks- to “be regarded in perpetuity not as sons of 
bempire, free to use the opportunities which belong to 
sons, but as servants, permanently restricted in their 
pclitical rights, in their possessions atid-opportuni- 
ties ° ` That is the question fundamentally in debate 
in all the controversy about the Land Act. ‘Both 
views found frank expression during ‘the discussion in 
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the Union Parliament. ‘If we are to deal fairly with 
the natives of this country,’ said one representative; 
‘then according.to population, we should give him 
four-fiftns of. the country, or at least a half How are 
we going to do that ?’. Another said: ‘We-should’ 
tell the native that this is a white man’s country, 
that he is not going to be allowed to buy or hire. 
land here, .and that if he wants to be here at all he 
mist bein service.’ The opposite view obtained ex- 
pression also, but not largely or with equal emphasis. 

The political philanthropists who have 
reduced the “blacks” to. serfdom in ‘their 
own land want to govern India. Ought 
we not be thankful ? 

The book which Mr. Haigh has review- 
ed isin his opinioa “clear, moderate and 
informing and quite obviously sincere,” 
and “written with-loyalty and restraint.” 
“The author is himself a South African 


native of the Baralong tribe.” Ta 


By sheer natural intelligence, industry and weight’ 
ofcharacter, he has attained to a position of consider- 
able‘influence- and responsibility in his. community. 
He is editor of an important native newspaper.at 
Kimberly. When, two years ago, the natives decided 
to send a deputation to England to represent their 
feeling on the famous Land Act to the Colonial 
Secretary and the British public, he was naturally 
chosen as one of its leading members., In reading 
Mr. Plaatje’s book, therefore, we are listening fo a 
man who knows ‘his people and is thoroughly 
trusted by them. Probably no better man could be 
found, to expound native ideas and sentiments ona 
subject which has stirred them-to the very depths. | 


: President Wilson and the Filipinos: i 
The latest number of the Philippine Re- 
yiew to hand tells us that “the Filipinos 
had been waiting for the result of the presi- 
dential election inthe United States with 
the same anxiety and eagerness as if it 
were the result of their-own ‘presidential 
election. In’the House of Representatives 
of the Philippine Legislature, this could be 
readily noticed. There, on the night- of 
Wednesday, the 8th instant;—the next day: . 
after’ the election,—by the face of every 
member of the House‘it could at once be 
seen that he was-deeply concerned when 
the first returns indicated that: President 
Wilson was second in the race. On Thurs- 
day; when better returns were heard, to’ 
the effect that President Wilson was: pick- 
ing: up, every Representative ‘showed. 
evident signs that he, too, waspicking. up- 
And when the final result was knaown, 
both the Senate and the House broke-forth 
in ‘rejoicings, and met together in joint 
session, on the morning of the 14th in- 
stant, to: pass the followmg :— ` . 
"Resolution of the Philippine legislature expressing 
the satisfaction of the Filipino people upon - the re- 
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election of the ehonorable Woodrow Wilson as 
president of the United States, 
Whereas, The Honorable Woodrow Wilson has 
been reelected as President of the United States: and / 
; Whereas, As such President, the said Honorable 
t Woodrow Wilson, in the message to the Congress of 
the United States andin his message to the Filipino 
people conveyed through the Governor-General, the 
Honorable Francis Burton Harrison, on the sixth of 


October, nineten hundred and thirteen, has. declared: 


himself in favor of the independence of the Philip- 
pines ; and ` - 

Whereas, His re-election means, among- other 
things, the ratification, by the people of the United 
States, of his policy in favor of the Philippines and 
the latter’s ideals, which policy he has proclaimed 
and sustained as the authorized leader of his people: 
Now therefore, 

The Seuate and the House of Representatives of the 
Philippines, in joint session assembled at the Marble 
Hall, Ayantamiento, Resolved to express, as they do 
hereby express, the genuine satisfaction with which 
the Filipino people have received the news of the 
reelection of the Honorable Woodrow Wilson as 
President of the United States. . 

, | Adopted, November 15, 1916. 


This sort of rejoicing on the part ofa 
depencent people is not common. The, 
Filipinos rejoice because they have good 
reasoas to look upon President Wilson as 
a man who “will firmly stand by them 
and guide them to the goal, with’ all due 
safeguards for themselves, with full honour 
to America, and to the united good of- 


mankind and the dependent peoples of the: 


East and elsewhere.”’ 

. The attitude of the Filipinos may be 
< contrasted with the attitude of the Bengalis 

to Lord Ronaldshay, their Governor-elect. 


Responsible Government in the ` 
Philippines. 


It gives us great pleasure to learn from 


the Philippine Review that j 

A government directly responsible to the people 
has just been creited in accordance with the powers 
vested in the Philippine Legislature by the new organic 
act of the Philippines. Hereafter, the people will 
receive full account of the administration of its affairs, 
and no further antagonism between themselves and 
the officials of the government will be possible. The 
party in power will rule and the departmental policies 
of the administration will be determined by it. The 
departmenta) secretaries will be appointed after the 
prevailing party has been installed in office—-selected 
from men of that party—and their term of office will 
be for three years only,—the legislative term of office. 
Publice apinion will be given due recognition here- 
after. This new form of government, in the language 
of Speaker Osmena, will be a constant spur to their 
sense of duty and to their consciences as patriots. . 


This last observation is very true, and 
worthy to be taken note of by the people 
and rulers of India. 
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Secret of a Nation’s Ability to stand 

on its own legs. 

The Indian Home Ruler has generally 
to answer two questions: (1) Can Irdia 
stand on her own legs now ? (2) Will Irdia 
ever be able to’ stand on her own legs: 
The Filipinos have also to answer similar 
questions. Their reply can be gatherec 
from the following paragraphs reproducec 
from the Philippine Review : 


Quite often, when the question ‘of our final inde 
pendence is taken up officially aad privately, man: 
ask what will become of us when left alone to stanc 
by ourselves. Under the present circumstances wi 
have to admit that the question is.aot altogether un 
warranted. However, sooner or later, the dependen 
relation of America to the Philippines shall terminate 
—delayed perhaps only for such length of time as may 
be necessary for the establishment of our own govern- 
ment on a safe basis ; and alone, on our own feet, we 
shallstand in the enjoyment of the blessings, as wel 
as all the other sege/ae of the new political status we 
have so dearly won, 

The Philippines is now practically beginning its 
internitioaal intercourse, and sooner or later will have 
to face more serious situations of an international anc 
more complicated character. It undoubtedty has it 
place of honor in history, but, like all other countries 
it has to earn and keep it, that we may honorabl: 
enjoy it We must, for our part, be determined tc 


_earn and keep that place for our dear Philippines, un 


less we are willing to waive our right toit. It look: 
now as ifthe Orient is going to be the field for the: 
settlement of future international complications afte: 
the present war, and one way or another the Philip 
pines will be affected by them. - š 
On the other hand, we cannot, foretell what ou 
future will be. Over one hundred years ago, with th 
exception of the Earl of Aranda, no one believed tha: 
the United States would be what she is now. A litth 
over fifty years since, Japan was nct what. she is toda: 
in the concert of world powers. Bulgaria was rather 
a negligible unit. The Philippines is now very ad- 
vantageously started out, with the varied and wid: 
experience of nations at her command, on the road o/. 
progress ; and, no matter how small and weak we ma~ 
be today, no one can tell that we are not going ts 
stand- high, in the Oriental community atleast. To 
our good fortune, the scientific exploits of the presen 
war are teaching us how to practically overcome the 
main difficulties and odds small island nations use. 
to begin with. We have the latent means and th. 
resources therefor, What we need is self-relianc: 
and the wit to know and acknowledge what we are 
with all our weaknesses and shortcomings, as well as 
our relative position in the Orient ; and then the de- 
termination, stamina, backbone—gvif—to make goo. 
Empty speeches, mere party sausfactions are of no 
avail. We should stick to facts, with complete dis- 
regard to self and selfish interests. This would meaa 
concerted action by the individual and the communit:, 
that the Philippines may be ready to meet and honcr 
the requirements and consequences of her new Hfe. 
Self-confidence is the first requ.site for success. 


It should be remembered that the peopl2 
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whose organ titters this note of self-conf- 
Gence number only 9 millions. Weare 315 
millions. The area of the Philippine 
Islands is 120,000 square miles. The area 
cf Great Britain and Ireland is 121,633 
square miles. That of Indiais 1,802,629 
square miles. 

If a people be progressive and have 
room to grow in numbers, their future 
rust be brighteven if they be asmall people 
t present. i 


“The people are so cowardly.” 


In the Bengal Police Administration 
Report for 1914, Mr. R. B. Hughes-Buller, 
C. I. È, I. C. S., then Inspector-General 
cf Police, Bengal, wrote :— 

“Much has been written in the Bengali press on 


the subject of the freer admission of Indians to the 
enjoyment of the privileges conferred on Europeans 


by the Arms Act in view of the frequent use of fire-. 


arms by anarchists. The reply is that the people 
are so cowardly and callous that they will seldom use 
arms when they have them.” . 

At the time when we first read this libel 
cn a nation’s character, we showed how 
uaiwarranted it was. 

In the Government resolution on the 
Eengal Police Administration Report for 
1915, itis said incidentally in connection 
with one dacoity that “during the dacoity 
and the subsequent pursuit of the culprits, 
in which the villagers showed great pluck 
and rendered most valuable assistance to 
the police, no less than four persons were 
killed and ten injured.” In the Shibpur 
dazoity in Nadia, the villagers of Birpur 
ccotinued to pursue the dacoits even after 
on2 of them had been shot dead by the 
scoundrels. The villagers who had shown 
great courage were recently rewarded by 
the Government. 

Extracts from the proceedings of recent 
mestings of the Bengal Legislative Council 
are printed below, calling attention to the 
pick of villagers wo-resisting or capturing 
dacoits. 

ae Hon’ble Babu Bhabendra Chandra Ray ask- 
ec i1 ; ; 

9. (a) Wil the Government be pleased to state 
in ow many instances, and where during the past 
tkree or four months, dacoits have been resisted or 


caught by the people of the locality without any aid 
from the police ? 

(b) In what manner were the dacoits and the 
pecple, respectively armed, and what was their com- 
partie numerical strength, approximately, in each 
case } 

ic) What have been the resulting casualties if any 
among the people ? 
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(d) Did any member of the public, on any of 
these occasions, display bravery which, in the opinion 
of Government, merits recognition? If so, will the 
Government be pleased to state the names of such 
persons, and the manner in which it is desired to 
signify approbation of their conduct, if at all ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr replied :— 

“(a) Inthe last four months dacoits have been 
resisted by the people of the locality in nine cases, viz., 
two each in Hooghly and Birbhum and one each in 
Mutshidabad, Dinajpur, Faridpur, Tippera and My- 
mensingh. 

(b) In three of these cases the dacoits were armed 
with guns and pistols and in the others with lathis, 
daos or axes. In two cases the villagers were armed 
with guns and in the rest with lathis, etc. In ome case 
the numerical strength of the dacoits was about 30, In 
two cases between 15 and 20, in two cases between I0 
and 12, and in four cases between 6 and 7. The num- 
ber of villagers who resisted the dacoits cannot be 

iven. 
S (c) Casualties occurred in two cases. In all 6 
persons were killed and 8 wounded.. 

(d) The villagers displayed conspicuous bravery 
in the Lalitasar dacoity in the Tippera district ; five 
persons, viz, Puma Dutta, Gaur Kishor Datta, 
Golamuddin, Hamidali Haji anda boy named Gadu 
Meah were killed and five, viz, Banga Pal, Jabbarali, 
Dula Mian, Tilakbir and Jan Muhammad, were 
wounded. Great courage was also displayed in the 
Parail dacoity in the Mymensingh district : three 
persons, viz, Gopal Chaukidar, Inchan Shaikh and’ 
Faizuddi Shaikh, were wounded while opposing the 
dacoits. In the Altara dacoity of the Hooghly district’ 
the complainant (Nitai Ghosh) showed great bravery 
and shot one of the dacoits. The question of making’ 
provision for the families of the deceased villagers and 
of rewarding the wounded persons and others who 5 
took an active part in the pursuit ofthe dacoits is now < 
under the consideration of the local officers. 


Further information about the Lalitasar 
dacoity is given in the following questions 
and answers :— 


The Hon’ble Babu Akhil Chandra Datta asked :— 

(a) Is it a fact that the villagers, although un- 
armed made an effort to capture the dacoits, who 
were armed with revolvers, and chased them for a” 
long distance? 

(b) Isita fact that in the fight which ensued, no 
less than five villagers were shot dead, and many 
more wounded and maimed for life? 

{c) Is it a fact that the villagers succeeded in 
securing one of the dacoits who met his death at their 
hands? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr replied :-~ 

(a) and (b) The answers are in the affirmative. 

(c) Five villagers were shot dead and five were 
wounded, two of them seriously. The wounded men 
were removed to hospital and they have since re- 
covered and returned to their homes. i 

(d) The answer is in the affirmative. 


If the police felt that they were the 
friends and servants of the public and if 
they behaved as such, numerous such acts 
on the part of the people could be 
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recorded. But” at present the relations 


between the police and the public are such 
that for the success achieved in the preven- 
tion, detection and suppression of crime, 
the police are disposed to monopolise all 
the credit, and the failure they are disposed 
to attribute to the cowardice of the people 
and want of co-operation on their part. 

National character does not change in 
a year or two, or even in a decade or two. 
-` How is it, then, that an Inspector-General 
of Police could find nothing but cowardice 
in the behavior of the people of Bengal in 
1914, butin 1915 and 1916 Government 
could find at least some iustances of their 
courage ? 


‘Mr. Lloyd George and India. 


In the recent long speech in the House 
of Commonsin which Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Prime Minister, dealt with the military 
situation and the German note,. the Irish, 
the Allies and the Dominions were highly 
praised for what they had done, but no 
mention was made of theassistance render- 
ed by the soldiers, princes and people of 
India. The name of India did not occur 
even once in his speech. Perhaps it 
occurred to him afterwards that gratitude 
was a lively- sense of services expected in 
the future, and so, in a message to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy which Mr. Lloyd 
George sent occurs the following passage : 

“We realise that yet further efforts are needed 
both in men and money and that the whole might of 
the Empire! must be thrown into the struggle. The 
splendid contributions to the commen cause already 
made by the princes and peoples of India give us sure 
confidence that their determination is no less high 
than ours and that however long the path to final vic- 
tory we shall tread it side by side. 

We are duly thankful for this belated 
remembrance of India, though the message 
will not have the same publicity in the 
British Isles and in the civilised world as 
the premier’s speech. 

When India sent her soldiers to the field 
long before the Dominions could do-so and 
when our sepoys first fought in Flanders 
and France, Englishmen, surprised at 
India’s loyalty (for their consciences had 
not prepared them for it), broke forth in 
unwary praise of our country. But per- 
haps there is ‘an uneasy feeling now in the 
minds of many Englishmen that the Indian 
beggars should not be praised, as that 
might make theth stretch their hands in 
expectation of some bucksheesh similar to 
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what the colonists are demanding insis- 
tently and vociferously. But India’s 
claim of political rights does not rest on 
any services rendered during this war, It 
is our birth-right that we clair. 


The National Week. 


As the biggest dailies do not find it 
possible to deal adequately with the pro- 
ceedings of the Indian National Congress, 
the Moslem League, the Indian National 
Social Conference, the Industrial Conference, 
the Theosophical Convention, the Theistic 
Conference, the All-India Temperance Con- 
ference, the Hindu Conference, and the many 
other Conferences held during Christmas 
week every year, it is not a matter for 
surprise that we should fail to do so. 
If ‘the presidents of these gatherings 
had sent us advance copies of their ad- 
dresses when sending them to the editors 
of the dailies, we might have tried tc dc 
our duty. But, while some presidents 
are very courteous, some others are not 
We, however, try to make use of the re 
ports published in the dailies, so far as 
limits of time and space permit. It is tc 
be noted that this number of the Review 
is despatched to our subscribers on thc 
30th of December, 1916.. 


The Viceroy’s Replies to Addresses cf 
“Welcome. = 


The replies which His Excellency th: 
Viceroy gave to the many addresses oi 
welcome presented to him in Calcutta giv: 
glimpses of his opinions on many of th: 
political and other problems of India, anc 
of his policy in general. 


MALARIA. 


He told the British Indian Association 
of the experiments in the way of combating 
malaria which were going to be made i13 
Bengal and observed that “until they Lav= 
been given a trial, it would be waste cf 
money to undertake large and expensiv2 
measures of possible reform, even if w2 
had the funds to spend upon them. ’ 
That, no doubt, represents a cautious 
aud prudent attitude. But as malaria has 
been successfully fought in some cther 
countries, all preventive measures canno”, 
taking the world as a whole, be considered 
as stillin the experimental stage. Cons.. 
dering the appalling loss of life caused by 
this scourge every year, one woulc te. 
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justified in expecting the Government to 
acopt preventive measures on a more 
extensive scale after the war, making them 
a first charge on the public revenue. ` 


 PoLiricaL UNREST AND Economic 
CONDITIONS, 


- To the same Association he made a sort 
of confession of faith regarding the genesis 
of political unrest when he said: “I share 
wth you the belief that political unrest 
can often be traced to economic condi- 
tions.” This is a sound proposition, which 
the Viceroy evidently lost sight of when 
prescribing to the Indian Association their 
d=tyin connection with the eradication 
ct anarchism. 


THE BENGALI DouBLE COMPANY, 


His observations on the Bengali Double 
Company make pleasant reading. | 


Recruits are still offering themselves for service 
and those enlisted are reported to be making satisfac- 
tcry progress in‘ their training. Iam informed that 
the Bengali recruits are keen and smart, and that their 
ecnduct has been all that could be desired. I hope 
that the Bengali Double Company will soon be re- 
persed fit for service, and that it will not be long 
befcre it is given an oppartunity of displaying its 
soidierly qualities in the field and thus justifying the 
favcurable impressions already formed of its work. 


SUROPEANS AND INDIAN ASPIRATIONS. 


In the course of his reply to the address 
of the Efropean Association the Viceroy 
male some statesmanlike observations 
on the proper attitude of Europeans to the 
aspirations of the people of India. 


There is a great awakening of self-consciausness In 
the zncient races among whom our lot is cast. This 
is ia-gely due to the traditions of our own country and 
to -eachings for which we ourselves are responsible. 
Ths seed we have planted is growing very rapidly and 
has now become a strong tree, and though we may 
sometimes think its growth strange, because it is not 
precisely the same as our own growth, yet we should 
regard these conditions with interest and sympathy, 
and the words you have used encourage the hope that 
your Association will not limit its activities to the 
pursait of communal interests, but that you recognise 
that :be strength of the British Empire lies not in the 
assattion of special privileges but rather in the ability 
she Fas so often shown in the past to understand and 
ent2r into the natural aspirations of the various 
pecp es who form part of her wide dominions. 


REPLY To THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Emooth phrases may be 
thoagh they may not be meant to deceive ; 


whereas there is no mistaking the meaning © 
of plain speech. That is why we consider ` 


the Viceroy’s reply to the address of the 


deceptive, . 


mt 
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Indian Association most satisfactory, for 
it was a very plain-spoken utterance: 


ANARCHICAL CRIME, 
That Association had said :— 


We deplore the anarchical crimes, which represent 
a passing state of things confined to a handful of men 
and which, having their roots in political and econo- 
mic causes, will, we are confident, disappear with the 
adoption of healing measures stimulating our material 
prosperity and diffusing broadcast the blessings of 
restfulness and contentment. : 

' The Viceroy said in reply :— 

You deplore the anarchical crimes which have of 
recent years.constituted such a blot upon the fair 
name of- Bengal, | welcome that sentiment and 
gladly recognise that the heart of the great mass of 
the people is sound, but this cancerous growth exists, 
and if it is only a passing state of things, as you 
suggest, it ıs taking a good many years to pass. Nor 
can I see at present any visible symptoms of natural 
decay. We have, I am thankful to say, been able. 
seriously to check its progress, and this is largely due 
to the courage and skill of those members of the police 
service who have had the unpleasant task of dealing 
with this particular form of crime. They are mainly 
your own countrymen and their gallantry fills me with 


admiration and constitutes an example of which every - 


Bengali may well be proud. 


His Excellency drily observed that if 
anarchism “is only a passing state of 
things, it is taking a good many years to 
pass.” As “passing” is a relative term and 


as the causes of anarchism are serious, per- . 


4 


haps it is not staying longer in our coun- 


try than similar political maladies in other 
countries, though we should sincerely rejoice: 
in its early disappearance. For instance, 
we find from the Encyclopaedia Britannica” 
that Fenianism arose in 1858, and its 
name had become practically obsolete only 


in 1877 when Michael Davitt was released - 


on ticket of leave, We say only its name, 
because the “Irish Republican Brother-. 
hood” and other organizations in Ireland 
and abroad carried on the same tradition 
and pursued the same policy in later years. 
The rebellious factor ‘of. the Sinn Fein 
movement, which was in evidence only- 
lately, is Fenianism under a new name; 
and, as every student of contemporary 
history knows, Sinn Fein is still very much 
aliveand has gained a new accession of 
strength from Lord Lansdowne’s successful 
efforts to prevent a solution and settlement 
of the Irish problem. : es, 

Avother example, that of Nihilism. in 
Russia, may be cited. Ousauthority, again, 
is the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Nihilism 


originated in the early years of the reign 
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of Tsar Alexander IJ, between 1855 and 
1860, and had not died out even so late 
as the opening years of the 20th century. 
As anarchism in Bengal is not so serious 
and powerful a movement as Irish Feni- 
anisms ‘and rebellious Sinn Fein, or as 
Russian Nihilism, it is expected to take 
fewer years to pass away than similar 
movements elsewhere. For bringing about 
such a result, Government and the people 
will have to co-operate. Though Govern- 
ment do not acknowledge it, it is neverthe- 
less fact that it is partly due” to the 
attitude of the Bengal public to anarchism 
that the executive and the police “have 
been able seriously to check its progress.” 
The Viceroy’s praise of the Bengali 
police in this connection is just, but 
the public are also entitled to a share of 
the credit. His Execellency has, therefore, 
rightly admitted that the heart of the 
country issound. Ifit were not so, if the 
active, though secret, sympathy of the 
public had been on the side of the anar- 
chists, it would have been far more difficult 
to cope’ with anarchism than it has been. 


A “CANCEROUS GROWTH”. 


When the Viceroy spoke of anarchism 
asa‘ “cancerous growth,” he used a very 
apt.comparison. We may be permitted to 
remind him that “when such growths are 
removed by the surgeon they are apt to 
return either at the same or at some other 
part.” (Encycl. Brit.). Therefore, the sur- 
gical, method of dealing with anarchism 
may not be sufficient by itself for the pur- 
poses of a cure, though it is undoubtedly 
corisidered one of the methods. 


E INTERNMENTS. 


With regard to the internments His 
Excellency said :— | 


In thelinterests-of the peace and quiet of India it 


has been necessary to deprive a number of the con- 
spirators of their liberty, but you may feel sure that 
this action has not been taken on mere suspicion but 
on a firm assurance of their guilty participation. Your 
Governor, His Excellency Lord Carmichael, has per- 
sonally investigated each case and in those rare cases 
which have come to me I have always myself examin- 
ed thé papers with*great care. P i 


“The information that Lord Carmichael 
has personally investigated the case of 
every detenu has hitherto been withheld 
from the public. He had told usin one ofhis 
speeches only that an officer who was “fit 
to bea High Court Judge” did the work 
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of personal investigation. It was nevet 
surmised that our good Governor was sc 
prodigiously industrious. Nor was it 
imagined that it was only excessive mod- 
esty which had hitherto prevented aim 
from making it known to the public that 
he had personally investigated each case. 
As for the ‘firm assurance,’ as Lord Car 
michael has said that the proofs of thc 
guilt of the detenus are not such as can bc 
placed before a legal tribunal, we cannot 
say that they amount to more than ‘mere 
suspicion.” l 


ANARCHISM AND POLITICAL PROGRESS. 


We believe with Lord Chelmsford that 
“steady progress along the path of poiitt- 
cal development is one of the roads along 
which the happiness of India lies.” Hie 
Excellency, however, went onto observe :— 

But you may take it as certain that the prevalence 
of anarchical crime will not be regarded as a grounc 
for political progress ; on the contrary, theta ko 
Government is beset with difficulty so long as those 
who wield power at home can point to this festering 
sore. Your Governor, who has earned a high placc 
in your esteem and in whose wisdom I have from ar 
acquaintance of many years the greatest confidence 
has pointed out to you clearly the seriousness of this 
evil, I have noticed in your Press that some of yor 
ask "what you can do to help in this matter. Ir 
answer I would impress on you in your interests, as 
well as in those of the Government, that a more pro- 
minent place be given in your Press and on your. 
platforms to the vigorous denunciation of these crimes 
{ confidently believe that if you could succeed ir 
cultivating a sense of disapprovalj.at the propag:nd< 
of anarchy, you would cut off at its source the ‘stream 
let of recruits which alone gives the movement any 
vitality. 

- We do not know why the Viceroy 
spoke with such marked emphasis wien 
he said that “the prevalence of arar- 
chical crime will not be regarded as a 
ground for political progress.” No doubt 
some Anglo-Indian papers have sometimes 
written as_if the constitutional party in 
India had been, like highwaymen, pointing 
the pistol of anarchism at the head of 
Government and saying, “ ‘stand and 
deliver’ the political rights we want.” Such 
insinuations are unworthy of serious refu- 
tation. It is to be hoped that His -Excelien- 
cy does not give credence to them. 

It is not usual for the sanitary commis- 
sioner of a country to say that so longas 
a particular disease prevails, its prevalence 
will not be regarded as a ground for ap- 
plying one of the indirect remedies. How- 
ever, we shall be happy where anarchism 
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Cisappears, whatever the methods adopted 
for its extermination. And we shall fully 
appreciate political progress, whenever it 
ray come,—before or after the death of 
anarchism. 

History tells us that political reform has 
been one of the causes of the weakening 
and ultimate disappearance of “the physi- 
cz] force party” in countries where they 
kave made their appearance. In England 
t=e several Reform Acts, the abolition of 
the .corn-laws, and other progressive 
measures were, no doubt, obtained by 
constitutional agitation. But there 
occurred also riots and disordersand, some- 
times, bloodshed, as contemporaneous 
events, with which the agitators were not 
eccnnected. These manifestations of law- 
lessness could not be used as reasons for 
delaying or obstructing reforms, because 
England was a free country. When there 
is 20 outward symptom of an inward poli- 
teal malady, when public lite presents a 
sooth and contented appearance, change 
is opposed by the powers that be on the 
ground of its not being required. When 
there are such symptoms in the shape of 
s=me kinds of lawlessness or other, change 
is opposed on the ground that it would be 
ecastrued as weak yielding to physical 
force, and would thus encourage acts 
of lawlegsness. Advocates of progress 
have in many countries been placed bet- 
ween the horns of this dilemma occa- 
sionally. There have thus.always been 
tuose who have thought that any re- 
forms introduced after the occurrence 
of riots, assassination, &c., would be 
interpreted asa sign of weakness and as 
yielding to the forces of disorder. There 


have been in the past and there will be in - 


tze future men to put such construction on 
reforms, and to ascribe to fear and weak- 
ness what is really the outcome.of wisdom 
ard strength. But there have also been 
statesmen who have had the strength and 
wisdom to disregard such interpretations. 
For instance, we find it stated in the 
Excyclopaedia Britannica in connection 
with a Fenian outrage: “This outrage, 
fcr which Michael Barrett suffered the 
ceath penalty, powerfully influenced W. E. 
Gladstone in deciding that the Protestant 
Church of Ireland should be disestablished 
es a concession to Irish disaffection.” 
( Vol. X, p. 255.) The last sentence of the 
article on Nihilism in the same work of 
reference runs as follows : “The revclution: 
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ary propaganda temporarily led to -a 


ts 


serious situation in the early years of the - 


reign of Tsar Nicholas II, but a new era 
opened for Kussia with the inauguration 
of parliamentary government.” (Vol. 
XIX, p. 688.) l 

Examples may be multiplied, but we 
will content ourselves with only one more, 
taken from the same ordinary schoolboy’s 
work of reference from which we have 
quoted so often already in the present 
issue. 


“In 1837 a few French Canadians in Lower 
Canada, led by Louis Joseph Papinean, took up arms 
with the wild idea of establishing a French republic 
on the St. Lawrence. In the same year William 
Lyon Mackenzie Jed a similar armed revolt in Upper 
Canada against the domination of the ruling official- 
dom, called, with littl reason, the “Family | 
Compact.” Happening as these revolt did, just at 
the time of Queen Victoria’s accession, they attracted 
wide attention, and in 1838 the Earl of Durham was 
sent to govern Canada and report on the affairs of 
British North America. Clothed as he was with large. 
powers, he undertook in the interests of leniency 
and reconciliation to banish,- without trial) some 
leaders of the rebellion in Lower Canada. For, 
this reason, he was censured at home and he 
promptly resigned. But his Report, published 
in the following year, is a masterly survey of the- 
situation and included recommendations that 
profoundly influenced the later history of Canada. 
He recommended the union of the two Canadian 
Provinces at once, the ultimate union of all British 
North America and the granting to this large state of 
full self-government. The French element he thought 
a metiace to Canada’s future, and partly for this 
reason he desired all the provinces to unite so that 
the British element should be dominant. 

“To carry out Lord Durham’s policy the British 
Government passed in 1840 an Act of Union joining 
Upper and Lower Canada and sent out as governor 
Charles Porletu Thomson, who was made Baron 
Sydenham and Toronto. In the single parliament 


each proyince was equally represented.” Vol. 
V, pp. 158-158. | 

We think the punishment of per- 
sons judicially proved . guilty, keeping 


watch on real suspects, and educational, 
economic and political reform, are the 
means of eradication of anarchism which 
should go together. If the peace and 
progress of the country can de secured by 
the adoption of the right means, it does 
not matter whata few decadent persons 
think of the reasons why such means were. 
adopted. Men who possess information 
and are capable of calm judgment *think 
that the British Empireneed not be afraid 
of the anarchists were they even ten times 
as strong as they are. : 


DENUNCIATION. a 
His Excellency spoke of denunciation of 
anarchism as the only means which our 


munimen na ant re e e o 
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public men And the Press can adopt 
to put an end to the revolutionary 
propaganda by cutting off at its source 
the streamlet of recruits. Spontaneous 
denunciation has its value. It helps in 
creating an atmosphere of disapproval of 
anarchism. The indigenous Press in India 
has denounced these crimes again and 
again. -Sohave our public men. The de- 
nunciation was naturally most vigorous 
when anarchism first made its appearance. 
The present viceroy being new to this 
country does not know all this. 

We think, however, that something 
more than denunciation is necessary. Rea- 
soned disapproval is of greater efficacy 
than the mechanical and monotonous 
repetition of denunciations. Putting an 
end to the perennial economic and poli- 
tical sources of discontent, thereby taking 
the wind out of the sails of the anarch- 
ists, is essentially necessary. Above all, 
it is necessary to create reasoned and 
fact-grounded hopefulness in young minds, 
to take the place of despondency. Youth 
has to be convinced by the logic of experi- 
ence that constitutional agitation isa true 
means of political progress. 

We read in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
that soon after the foundation of the 
Fenian Brotherhood, ‘‘the movement was 
denounced by the priests of the Catholic 
t Church.” But that did not kill it, though, 
of course this denunciation produced some 
good result. - . 


THE PACE oF INDIA’s PROGRESS. - 


Regarding the pace of India’s political 
progress Lord Chelmsford observed : 


The growing self-respect and ‘self-consciousness 
of her people are plants that we ourselves have water- 
ed, and if the blossom is not always what we expect 
it-is not for us to blame the plant. There are doubt- 
less some of you who think our footsteps halting and 
our progress slow,’ but I should be dishonest if I held 
out any hope that progress will be rapid. Neither the 
British constitution nor the British temperament is 
fond of catastrophic changes, nor are such changes 
consistent with developments on sound and healthy 
lines. Progress should be steady and sure, and in 
regard to it I believe that my views are in close har- 
mony, with those of my predecessor who was so happy 
as to win the confidence of India, and, using Lord 
Hardinge’s words, I hope some day to see India hold 
a position of equality amongst the sister nations of 
which the British Empire is composed. 


His Excellency* himself, his predecessor, 
the British constitution and the British 
temperament are, in his opinion, against 
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rapid progress. The word “rapid,” how 
ever, does not convey any definite idea o 
velocity ; itis a, relative term. His Excel. 
lency said : “I hope some day to see Irdia 
hold a position of equality amongst tne 
sister nations of which the British Empire 
is composed.” May this hope be inter 
preted to mean that he-expects its fruitior 
during his own life-time ? It can have ac 
other meaning. It is to be hoped, however. 
that India will become politically equal <c 
the other parts of the British Empire socrer 
than His Excellency thinks. In additior 
to the controllers of India’s destiny which 
His Excellency has mentioned, there are 
other forces to be taken into consideratior 
We are not thinking of Providence in «Lis 
connection, though we are firm believers in 
Providence as the final disposer of everts 
—we are thinking only of mundane forces 
And they are the pressure of publicopinior 
and public movements in India (if they an 
be made sufficiently strong), and circurrs 
tances originating in international compli- 
cations or in events of international impcr- 
tance, like the present war. Forces ‘icc 
these may impel the British people to hast =n 
less slowly in spite of their temperamert. 
It is, moreover, not axiomatic that wket- 
ever is not suited to the British tempera- 
ment is dangerous or wrong. For we find 
various non-British peoples have made 
solid progress with un-British rapidity. 


“CATASTROPHIC CHANGES.” 


The use made by the Viceroy of tac 
phrase: “catastrophic changes” reminds ar 
of the rapid changes introduced by tac 
Japanese government in less than the Iie. 
time of a generation, changes which hae 
made Japan a formidable first-class 
power. There hasbeen no consequent 
catastrophe in that country yet. In tac 
Philippines America has just given tue 
people a government responsible to them 
after eighteen years of occupation. Suks- 
tantial self-government had already beer 
granted to them before within only rine 
years of American rule. There has keer 
no catastrophe in the Philippines eithcr, 
and we trust there will not be. Tae 
Americans are largely of British stock 
The British temperament itself may, 
therefore, be considered capable of under- 
going such a change as to favour a some- 
what more rapid progress in India than hag 
been to its liking hitherto. 
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COMPETITION versus TRADITIONAL 
PRIVILEGE. 


To the Anglo-Indian Association His 
Excellency gave some very salutary advice, 
which the community which it represents 
will do well to lay to heart. 

Indian competition, Indian claims and Indian qua- 
liications are increasing yearly. If the Anglo-Indian 
community is to hold tts own, it cannot rely indefinite- 
ly on. traditional merit or traditional privilege, Ft 
must, in the highest stages of education at least, be 
prepared to meet its Indian competitors on their 
ground. The courses of Universities all over the 
wotld are bécoming generally more alike. Let us 
have, where we can, separate residential arrangements 
a. our Colleges for Anglo Indian students p but do not 
let as rely too much on separate curricula or separate 
standards. 


The Indian National Congress. 


The 31st session of the Indian National 
Congress, sheld at Lucknow, is especially 
noteworthy as the first sitting after the 
Surat split where all shades of constitu- 
tional nationalist opinion were represent- 
ed The British Empire, ifit is to endure, 
as we think it will, must at no distant 
Gate become a commonwealth composed 
cf autonomous units. The Dominions 
Eave already come out with their schemes 
cf Imperial federation and their idea of 
what their place init should be. As they 
are. already self-governing, it was not 
rezessaryfor them to make any demands 
relating to the management of their inter- 
nal affairs; they had only to think of 
th2ir external relations and powers. India 
nat being self-ruling yet, has first to make 
a demand regarding her right to manage 
ker home affairs, before she can think of 
formulating a‘ scheme-of Imperial. federa- 
tizn from her point of-view. This demand 
cf Home Rule-has fittingly beenmade bya 
gathering composed’ of all parties and 
wings of the nationalists of India. And it 
is not only the Indian National Congress 
which has made this demand, but the Mos- 
lem League, too, has demanded self-rule on 
benalf of the Musalmans. What is more, the 
Indian National Congress and the Moslem 
League have prepared ajoint note embody- 
ing their scheme of self-government tor 
India. It is very encouraging to learn that 
tne number of delegates at Lucknow was 
2,300, beating any previous record. 


The Congress Presidential Address. _ 


The presidential address of the Hon’ble 
Babu Ambika Charan Majumdar was a 
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long, able, argumentative, patriotic and 
eloquent pronouncement, characterised by 
a refreshing outspokenness. He rose to the 
height of the occasion. He demanded Repre- 
sentative Government for India in unequi- 
vocal language. “Callit Home Rule, call 
it Self-Rule, call it Swaraj, call it Self- 


government, it is all one and the same thing. 


—it is Kepresentative Government.”’. He 
showed that India fulfilled all the condi- 


tions precedent to self-government. He. 


answered aH the objections. Edwyn 
Bevan’s parable of the patient with broken 
limbs encased by the altruistic surgeon in 


a steel frame came in for special considera-. 


tion. Many of Mr. Majumdar’s argu- 
ments and illustrations must, of course, be 
old, though expressed in a way which 
bears the impress of his individual person- 
ality. But he has,as far as we can judge, 
said new things also. For example, take 
the following paragraph : 


“Self-control, strength of mind and fidelity are 


among the highest virtues of an administrator, and 
judged by these tests, have not Indians acquitted 
themselves in a manner worthy of the best traditions 
of any service in the world ? Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha’s resignation of his seat in the Executive 
Council is still a mystery to the public. But whatever 
may be its solution, it is an open secret that ata 
Critical time he withdrew the resignation that he had 
tendered and stood loyally by the Government. Has 
anybody ever heard the faintest whisper of this in- 


cident from the lips of Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha ? 


Then take another case. The Partition of Bengal had 


Stirred the people of Bengal to a state of feverish 


excitement unprecedented in their history. Petitions 


. and protests to Viceroys and Ministers were of no 


avail and after seven years of persistent. agitation the 
people, were awaiting in breathless suspense the deci- 
sion of His Majesty. A despatch from the Governor- 
General in Council recommended a modification of the 
partition'in August 19t1 and Sir Syed Ali Imam was 
one of the signatories to this eventful document. 
on the 12th December the Royal Proclamation came 
as a complete surprise both upon the local Governs, 
ments as well as upon the people. ‘The Partition was. 
said to have been effected in the interest of the 
Mahomedans. But did Sir Syed Ali Imam either in 
his quivering lips or tell-tale eyes betray in the slight- 
est degree the dead secret of the prison house within 
this anxious period of five months ?” 


He disposed of “the ‘most orthodox 
argument” against Indian Home Rule as 
follows :— 
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“The most orthodox argument, in fact the only 
argument, now advanced against this natural and legi- 
timate demand is, that the mass are silent and have 
not joined in the cry. This is an ingenious argument ; 
for an inarticulate mass will never speak and the re- 
forms will not come. But:have the mass at any time 
and in any country spoken out before any, reform has 
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been granted ? The hydra-headed mass speak only in 
times of rebellion or revolution and even then under 
the inspiration of their leaders, who rise out of the 
educated minority, but their voice is not heard amid a 
process of silent evolution in the benefits of which they 
are bound to participate. Did the mass in England 
cry for the Magna Charta or the Petition of Rights or 
the Reform Bill? The educated few have everywhere 
represented the ignorant many and history tells us 
that they have always been their unaccredited 
spokesmen. And then whose fault is it that the 
masses in India are dumb and illiterate ? The 
Congress has cried and Congressmen have tried 
their utmost for the spread of elementary education 
and they have been told that the time has not yet 
arrived for universal compulsory education for the 
masses. We do not know if the Astrological Almanac 
is being consulted for an auspicious day for such an 
undertaking.” 


“The Labour Party in the British Parliament is 
Only of yesterday’s growth and were Parliamentary 
institutions deferred till the grant of a nominal repre- 
sentation of its vast working population ? And was it 
Cobden or Kier Hardie that organised the Anti-corn 
Law League or improved the wages of the labouring 
classes of Great Britain? And Cobden did not belong 
to any labouring class.” - 


Mr. Majumdar made it quite clear that 
by self-government Indians did not mean 
merely a larger employment_of Indians in 
the public services. 


- Is it any appreciable increase in our share in the” 
administration that we demand on the permanent 
basis of the present system of government ? Or is it 
a thorough change in the constitution irrespective of 
` all considerations of larger employment of the children 
of the soil in the public services? To be more explicit, 
let us put the question in its naked form. Supposing 
the Public Service Commission, whose report is still a 
sealed book to the people of this country, have recom- 
mended that no less than one-half or even two-thirds 
of the appointments in the different civil services 
should .be filled up by Indians, but that the present 
bureaucracy must always continue to be in» power, 
would such a recommeniation, even if accepted by the 
Government, satisfy Indian aspirations? 1l know the 
answer will be inthe negative. Such an arrangement 
will only serve to add a number of Indian bureaucrats 
without adding a bit to the powers and privileges of 
the people, and there would not be much to choose 
between the present bureaucracy and its proposed 
substitute. It is the system and not the personnel of 
the administration from which the people suffer. It is 
the rotten soil that breeds rank weeds. It is only a 
radical change in the form and constitution of the 
Government, however slow or tentative in its character, 
but steady and continuous in its development, that can 
satisfy the growing spirit of the Indian people and 
remove their grievances. If the British Parliament 
were after the war to hold in one hand a very high 
percentage of the public employments and a small 
modicum of real 
ask India to choose Setween the two, I am sure, she 


would unhesitatingly grasp the one and let go the 


„other, Oye ; 
12 
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elf-Government in the other and to- 


“Our Demands.” 


Mr. Majumdar has summarised “our 


demands” under fifteen heads. These may 
be still more briefly expressed in his own 
felicitous words: “The collar of a Depem‘ 
dency should be removed from India’s 


neck and the coronet of an autonomods, — 


self-governing state placed upon 
head.” 


Why we want Self-government. 


Mr. Majumdar has made the question af 
self-government for India the main subject 
of his address. But in order to show why 
we want self-rule, it was necessary to 
show that other-rule has not sufficed to 
meet our needs. And this he has done 
with ample knowledge of the past and 


resent forms of British rule in India, amd”. 


insight intothe present political.condition 
of the country. He has passed in review | 
the despotic, benevolently despotic and 


bureaucratic forms of British rule in India; — 


described the “new spirit” ; told how the 


bureaucracy has prepared its own cofin ~ 


and written its own „epitaph, by “the 
education given to the people, the tem 
of local self-government introduced iato 


the country and theelective principle recog- 


nised in the higher Councils of the Em- 


pire ;” and dwelt upon the discovery by. 


the bureaucracy of “the mistakes of their 
predecessors” which, like the imparting of- 
education, “have opened the eyes of the 
people,” and its vain efforts to turn back 
the hands of the clock. Coming to the- 


inevitable conflict between the new spirit — 


and the old bureaucratic constitution, he 
quoted Burke and Morley. 


# ul am not one of those,” says Burke, ‘‘whosthink” 
that the people are never wrong. They have been 
so frequently and outrageously, both in other countries 
and in this. But I do say that in all disputes between 
them and their rulers, the presumption is at least upon 
a.par in favour of the people.” In quoting this dictum. 


of Burke with approbation Lord Morley, whe bas 
recently dealt more with India than any other living 


British statesman, adds—“Nay experience perhaps¢ 
justifies him in going further. When popular discon- 


tents are prevalent, something has generally been’ 


found amiss in the constitution or the administeation.” 
And truly does Burke observe: “The people have no 
interest in disorder. When they go wrong, it 5 their 
error and not their crime.” a | 


- Mr. Majumdar says that “it is not to be 
presumed that we are wholly insensible- 
to its [ Government’s,] many good points 
or are unable to appreciate them.” His 


~ 
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function of critic makes it necessary 
to dwell more on its defects than on 
its merits. These defects and short- 
comings he has pointed out in the 
fields of education and the administra- 
tion. The operations of the Press Act and 
the Defence of India Act have been passed 
in review. Mr. Majumdar has drawn 
pointed attention to and exposed the erro- 
neous character of Sir Stanley Batchelor’s 
ruling in the recent Tilak case that the 
condemnation of the Civil Service en bloc 
19 tantamount to a condemnation of the 
SOvereign authority, as the service is an 
agent of that authority. 

The colour bar, immigration, the arms 
act, the internments, the swadeshi move- 
ment and industrial development and a 
national militia are some of the other 
‘topics with which he has dealt. 


“Efficiency” of the Bureaucracy. 

_ The Indian bureaucracy has given itself 
a certificate of efficiency, and its friends 
‘have endorsed it. The president of the 
recent session of the Indian National Con- 
gress also says: “Its efficiency is indisput- 
able.” But from whose point of view ? 
It has been very efficient for the purposes 


of the administrators, but not so efficient 
‘so far -as the needs of the people are coni: 
India is the poorest, unhealthi- 


cerned. 
est, and most illiterate country under a 
_ civilised government that the world can 
show. Itis the only perennially plague- 
infested country under a civilised govern- 
ment. This shows that the servants of 
the Crown are not efficient from the point 
of view of the people. If Mr. Majumdar 
had clearly dwelt on this sort of test of 
efficiency, his plea for Home Rule, strong 
as it is, would have been stronger still. 


Pandit Jagat Narain’s speech. 


_ The speech of the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat 
_Narian, chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the 31st Indian National Congress 
-was a very able, lucid and convincing utter- 
ance. It is also distinguished for its literary 
z y- He pointed out that “for the 
frst time since the unfortunate split at 
Surat we witness the spectacle of a united 
Congress.” _He drew attention to the fact 
that both the Hindu and Musalman com- 
munities share the same aspirations today. 
Selfgovernment was the main topic that 
hedwelt upon. Heobserved:— = 
_ Statesmanship demands that Great Britain should 
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announce to the people of this country that a self- 
governing India is the goal of her policy and grant 


us a substantial instalment of reform after the war, - 


as a step towards that goal. Representative govern- 
ment should be made a reality by the fullest control 
over civil affairs being given to the elected represent- 
atives of the people, whose decisions should be binding 
on the executive. Indians should no longer be 
debarred from an honourable participation in the 
defence of their hearths and homes, but should be 
given every opportunity of developing their martial 
spirit. The slow deterioration which is taking place 
in the manhood of the race is one of the saddest 
results of British rale in India, and steps should be 
taken to repair the injury as early as possible. It is 
also essential that in any.scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion India should occupy the same position as the 
self-governing dominions. The memorandum sub- 
mitted to his Excellency the Viceroy by our elected 
representatives, although not a complete statement 


E 
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of our demands, proceeds on these lines and the same- 


principles underlie the scheme of reform which has 
been prepared jointly by the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Muslim League Reform 
Committee and which will soon come before you, 
But these reforms, which fall far short of colonial 
self-government, cannot satisfy India for all tim@to 
come and in any legislation undertaken to give effect 
to them, it should be provided that full responsible 
government shall be conferred on her within a 
generation, 


_ This time-limit is thefarshest that could 
have been suggested by a nationalist. We. 
think a decade should be quite sufficient, 
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He then distussed a few objections urged 
against our modest demand. He was able 

- to meet them satisfactorily by citing facts 
and events from the histories of Great 
Britain, Canada, Australiaand South Africa. 


technicalities and “shop,” and useful to 
industrialists because of its not being 


amateurish. 
After a few preliminary observations, he 
drew attention to the mournful fact that 


The detailed examination of the condition ~ “industrially India is almost on her last 


of Canada at the time she was granted self- 
government, was particularly valuable. 
He went on to say :— 


But the task of the advocates of self-government 
for India is not over when they have proved her fit- 
ness forit. Even ifit be conceded, it is said, that free 
institutions should be introduced into India, this is 
not the time for stirring up controversy. Great 
Britain is engaged in fighting a powerful and deter- 
mined enemy, to crush whom will be needed all the 
strength and resources of the Empire. It is the duty 
of every loyal citizen todo nothing at this juncture 
which will divert her attention from the successful 
prosecution of the war. We acknowledge our obli- 
gation to refrain from doing anything which will 
embarrass the authorities and are cheerfully render- 
ing every assistance we are capable of in the titanic 

i struggle which will decide the fate of Europe. But at 
the same time we. owe it to ourselves that we should 
make our people understand the inner meaning of the 
struggle and be in a position to make our wishes and 
sentiments known to the British Government when 
the reconstruction of the Empire is taken in hand. 
If Indian claims are to have. any chance of being 

. seriously considered, we must be able to place our 
views before the authorities when plans for the re- 
organization of the Empire are being discussed. This 
requires that our demands should be formalated in 
the form of adefinite scheme and that sufficient time 
should be given to the country to discuss it thorough- 
ly. Unless this is done, there is a great danger that 

a may be told that we do not know our own mind 

t that our views give expression only to the aspira- 
tions of a microscopic minority. Clearly, therefore, we_ 
cannot impose silence on ourselves till the conclusion 
of the war, forit may be too late then to do any- 
thing. On the contrary it is our duty to lose no time 
in educating public opinion and in discussing the 
vital question of India’s position in the Empire after 
the war, in the press and on the platform, The time 
has certainly not come when we should press our 
-claims on the attention of Government, but it is not 
a moment too soon for making up our own minds on 
the subject. -3i i 

And he proved also from what England 
and the colonies were doing and from other 
considerations that we were justified in 
‘bestowing attention on the most vital 

’ problems affecting our country’s future. 

- Nay, more, it would have been a most culp- 
able neglect of duty if we had notdone 


what were doing. 


« . The Industrial Conference. 


_ ‘The presidential address of the Hon’ble 
Rai Sitanath Roy Bahadur at the 12th 
session of the Indian Industrial Conference 
held at Lucknow, was concise, clear and 
informing. It is interesting even to the 
general reader owing- to its freedom from 





legs.”’ 


In 1891, 62 per cent. of the people were returned as 
depending on agriculture, in 1901, 68 per cent, and im 
Toll, 71 per cent. In England, of every hundred 


workers, 58 are engaged in industrial pursuits, and 
only 8 in agriculture, whereas in India the industries 
give employment to only 12 per cent of the population, 
This is, on the face of it, an unnatural state of things. 
It is a well-known fact that the occupation of agricul 
tute, besides being precarious, is not so remunerative 
as manufacture. The result is that we are to-day very 


Tue Hon’BLE MR. SITANATH RAY. 


poor compared with other nations. And yet there was 
a time when India was reckoned among the richest 
countries of the world. 

The general notion which prevailed ameng 
Europeans that India has always been a mainly agre 
cultural country is a wrong one. History tells us that, 


` in very early times, the articles of export from India 


consisted of manufactured goods, while the imperts 
were mainly raw materials. The Hindus attained te 
a marvellous perfection in manufacture at a very early 
period. That great writer on Indian polity, Chanaleya, 
gives a detailed description of the various industries — 
which were practised in India in the fourth century, 
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B.C. Beginning from the pre-Christian Era, through 


_ the Middle Ages, down to the 18th century, Indian 


products were valued everywhere for their beauty and 
delicacy, and they found a ready market not in Asiatic 
countries alone but in Europe. “The gossamer muslins 
of Dacca, beautiful shawls of Cashmere, and the bro- 
caded silks of Delhi,” says Montgomery Martin 
“adorned the best beauties at the courts of Czesars......, 
Embossed and filigree metals, elaborate carvings in 
ivory, ebony and sandal wood ; brilliant dyed chintzes, 
uniquely set pearls and precious stones, embroidered 
velvets and carpets, highly wrought steel, excellent 
percelain, and perfect naval architecture—were for 
ages the admiration of civilised mankind, and before 
London was known in history, India was the richest 


' mart on the earth.” 
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_ and beautiful peroration cannot be dis- 


Then he told briefly the-tale of India’s 
industrial decandence and described the 
causes thereof. The chief requisites for 
industrial development were next dwelt 
upon. These are: natural resources, 
labour of various grades, technical know- 
ledge, capital, machinery, organisation, 
markets, transport facilities, state-aid, and 
business enterprise. He briefly discussed 
each of these factors, making appropriate 
comments and practical suggestions. 

Coming as it does from a hard-headed 
man of business, the following eloquent 





missed as mere poetising, but ought to 


inspire us with hope : 


-~ of its being thoroughly roused. 


; 


_ We havg appealed to and awakened the national 

censciousness of our people. I see signs on all sides 
I see, before me the 
picture of an awakened India. I see her teeming 
milions working in her mines and her factories 
det:ed all over her surface, along the banks of 
her mighty and majestic rivers and along her sea- 
washed shores ; I see them bringing to the cultivation 
of ber ancient soil new discoveries of science and I see 
her green pastures and irrigated fields no longer at 
the tender mercies of uncertain monsoons; I see 
again that old-time wealth of India, her immense 
herds of cattle, better bred, better fed, and better 
preserved, not swept away with her men when the 
rains fail ; I see her cottages once more full of busy 
life, I see the gaunt spectre of famine stalking away 
from her fair face ; I see the Indian and distant seas 
ploughed once more by Indian ships manned by 
Indian crews, navigated by Indian mariners, and 
lacen with Indian merchandize ; I see India bringing 
again to distant nations through routes on land and 
sea her great gift of a spiritual civilization which the 
nations of the world are vainly seeking to attain ; and 
may [close in the prophetic words of a poet and 
seer-—“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
atter sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: 
Methinks I see heras an eagle renovating her mighty 
youth and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beams : purging and unscaling her long deceived 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.” 
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The Imperial Conference. | 

Melbourne, December 24th. Mr. Hughes has been 
invited to attend the Imperial Conference to be held 
early in the year. Itis believed that he will accept 
the invitation.— l | 

London, December 26th. The “Times” states that 
all the Prime Ministers of the Dominions have been 
invited to a conference which will be a series of War 
Council meetings to discuss war organisation and 
after war problems and they will probably be con- 
sulted as to the peace conditions.—“Reuter.” 

Subsequent to the above two telegrams 
Reuter has sent others to the effect that 
India also will be represented in this con- 
ference, which is to be only a war council. 
As India is to be represented by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of State for 
India, and by two other persons to be 
selected by the Viceroy, the meaning of 
this representation must be evident to. 
all. Mr. Chamberlain represents not the 
people but the Government of India. His. 
views are in most important matters dia- 
metrically opposed to ours, the latest 


example of this fact being found in his 


warm and unstinted praise of Lord Ronald- 
shay, whom the people of Bengal consider 
quite unfit for the office of Governor of 
Bengal. Both the two nominees of the 
Viceroy may be Europeans, or one may be 
a European and one an Indian. The 
European, if an official, will represent the 
bureaucratic view ; if a non-official, he will 


represent Anglo-India. The Indian, if an- 


official, will be bound to echo the bureaucra- 
tic view ; if he be a non-official and even a 


. thoroughgoing nationalist, which is un- 


likely, he will be in a minority. So that, in 


any case, we shall have cause to thank our” 


stars if, instead of being represented pro- 
perly in the conference, India be not mis- 
represented. We do not expect to derive 
any advantage from this so-called re- 
presentation of India. “An English-edited 
and English-owned paper like Indian Dail 
News expresses a similar opinion when it 
says: 


The fact that India is going to be consulted about_ 


peace terms like any of the other Colonies or Domi- 
nions is, of course, novel but probably means very 
little. Two persons will be nominated to represent 


the Indian Empire and there will be an immense 


intrigue and struggle to be those two persons. The 
Englishman already has its candidate and we ed 
there will be all sorts of suggested names. NQ gne in 
India, however, will bea penny the better in conse- 
quence. 

As “questions arising out of the prose- 
cution of the war” are also to be discussed, 
they must include questions of offense and 
defence, which means money. This is not 
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a mere guess on our part. The Empire 
speaks of probable ‘discussions concerning 
India’s ability to raise loans or to bear 
further taxation for war purposes and to 
provide greater armies.” Further taxa- 
tion of a country where millions upon 
milions are .worse fed, clothed and housed 
than prisoners in jails, is-a horribly grotes- 
que suggestion. 

For the self-governing parts of the 
empire to be saddled with expenses, is 
no drawback, as they can make their own 
terms regarding the compensating advan- 
tages. But India possesses no such right 
and power. lf, e.g., she be required to 
keep a navy, it is not Her sons who will 
man it and officer it ; nor, if bigger armies 
are to be recruited and maintained by 
India, are her sons to officer them. 


Economic War after the War. 


Among the after war problems one of 
the most important is the trade policy to 
be followed by the British Empire and its 
Allies. The policy which suits an indus- 
trially advanced country is sure to be in- 
jurious to one which is backward as re- 
gards manufactures. Hence a policy de- 
cided upon with an eye solely or chiefly to 
British interests cannot but prejudicially 
affect India. That India has reason to be 
alarmed will appear from the comments of 
some important organs of public opinion 
in three Allied countries, Russia, France 
and italy. We shall quote only a few opi- 
nions, and only those portions of them 
which relate to the economic aspects of the 
proposed “Economic war after the war.” 

Russkia Viedomosti (important Russian 
Liberal daily), March 2,.1916 :— 


There has been much talk, in Russia and abroad, 
of a customs union between the Allies on the lines of 
the German Zollverein. Only nations who are in the 
Same economic situation can profit by such a scheme. 
The German States were, more or less, in the same 
situation. It is perfectly Utopian to try to introduce 
a customs union between countries whose economic 
structures are as widely different as those of England, 
France, and Russia. The first two have a highly de- 
veloped-industry, and great abundance of capital; 
the third is characterised by the importance of agri- 
culture, the backward state of industry and the lack 
of capital. To include these countries in a common 
custom system would mean ruin for Russian in- 
dustry. . . 

. Russia must in no case bind herself to participate 
in -a general commercial agreement between the 
Allies béfore coming to terms with Germany, for she 
would be the one country whose interests would be 
entirely sacrificed. 


Populaire du Centre (France, Socialist), 
Jaune.1, 1916 :— 
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` France's future does not lie in an economic wa, 
which might often prove harmful to herself. It is 
useless and foolish to imagine that once the mi:zitar’ 
war over, the present grouping of Powers will hol 
good over questions of buying and selling..... 


Corriere della Sera (leading. Italiat 
daily), April 16, 1916 :— 5 

In the course ofa speech in the Italian Chambe, 
I. Bonino expressed the hope that economic: changes 
will not be such as are desired by those who dream ct 
commercial reprisals and ruinous tariffs, “It must be 
remembered that commercial fights to the deata 
between two large groups of.peoples mean the destruc- 
tion of wealth, general impoverishment, and tha 
weakening of Europe in opposition to the strengti 
and organisation of America, and would consequent! 7 
be a misfortune for all consumers as well as 
producers. . Í 

De Viti De Marco ( Xadical), speaking afte: 
Bonino, declared he could not associate himselt wita 
those who invoke, as a corollary of the military wa, 
a commercial war against Germany, in order that 2 
new Protectionist policy should be instituted Ha 
trusted, therefore, that in the coming Ecorom =z 


‘Conference of Paris there would be an open mind ca 


the question, for Italy cannot renounce the natur | 
sources of her exchange with foreign countries withor t 
compensating advantages, 

These quotations are taken from as- 
lection made mostly from ‘‘Foreign Op - 
nion”? which appears weekly in the Caa- 
bridge Magazine, England. Space does nct 
allow us to quote more. _ 

Indians should particularly bear in 
mind the remarks of the Russian paper 
quoted first. Like Russia, India ig charas- 
terised by the importance of agriculzur:, 
the backward -state of industry and tle 
lack of capital. To include Eng:and, 
France and India in a common custom 
system would mean ruin for India. But 
owing to her not having Home Rule, sae 
cannot make her voice heard effectively. 


The Indian National Social Confererce. 


The 30th Indian National Social Coa- 
ference met at Lucknow on the 27=h of 
December last. Pandit Manohar Lal 
Zutshi, M.A., was the chairman of tae 
Reception Committee. We find it reportzd 
in the papers that in welcoming the dee- 
gates he said: > 


National efficiency should be the central idee of 
the social reform propaganda and the victory of 
social feeling over personal and sectional selishrzss 
should be the key-note of all social reform work. 

Referring to the fall of the Hindu race, he said, zhe 
chief cause of the great national defeat is, 1 have no 
doubt, the institution of caste and the exclusive and 
centrifugal spirit which it fosters. Caste is che 
greatest monster which we have to kill. Most of zhe 
social disabilities with which this Conference deals 
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are connected with the system of caste or with the 
subjugation of women. He urged the raising of the 
depressed classes. abolition of caste, of early marriage 
anc of enforced widowhood. 


Babu Jyotiswarup of Dehra Dun was 
elected president. His address, too, we 
find very meagrely, and perhaps for that 
reason somewhat unintelligibly reported. 
Fe expressed the view that there must . be 
social reform, for in it lay the salvation 
of che country. 


To make the organisation of social reform a really 
living one, they should appoint a small working 
committee and a journal to record the workings of 
the working committee. He next urged the education 
of gi-ls and women, which was of the utmost import- 
ance to attain perfect womanhood, and forcibly 
denounced child marriage. In his opinion the 
mazriageable age for men should be 25 and for women 
Sixteen years. The President advocated widow-re- 
marriage, and the abolition of purdah and the caste 
sysicm. In conclusion, he urged intermarriage, 
interdining, reclamation of the{depressed classes, the 
criminal tribes and fallen women. 


it is to be hoped Babu Jyotiswarup 
did not, as reported above, group the de- 
pressed classes, the criminal teribes, and 
falen women together. For the depressed 
classes are victims of socialtyranny. No 
moval stigma attaches to them as to the 
criminal tribes. And fallen women are 
wat they are partly because of unjust 
social customs and partly owing to their 
own moral lapses. i 

Whenu the president had finished speak- 
ing zhe đssistant secretary briefly narra- 
ted che work done by the conference during 
the previous year. 

The Assistant Secretary then briefly narrated the 
work done by the Conference during the previous 
year. The Conference adopted the resolutions urging 
abolttion of the caste system, and requesting Govern- 
ment. to introduce a Bill to declare the validity of 
intermatriages amongst the Hindus. Another resolu- 
tion urged the Government to provide better facilities 
for the education and elevation of the depressed class- 
es, and the next resolution urged upon the Hindu com- 
munity the desirability of admitting people of other 
faiths into its fold. The Conference urged the aboli- 
tion of early marriage, curtailment of expenses in 
marriage and other ceremonies, abolition of purdah, 
education of women, widow re-marriage, encourage- 
men of foreign travel, temperance and social purity. 

Tke Conference re-elected Sir Narayan Chandavar- 
kar as the General Secretary and Mr. G. K. Devadhar 
of the Servants of India Society and Mr. D. G. Dalvi 
of Bombay as Assistant Secretaries for the ensuing 
year. 


The Viceroy at Dr. Bose’s Laboratory. 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bengal, says The Bengalee, 
visited Dr. Bose’s private laboratory in 
Upper Circular Road to see the demonstra- 
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tions of his most striking discoveries. So 
interesting did this prove that H. E. the 
Viceroy stayed for nearly two hours, 
taking the keenest interest in these radical 
advances made in modern science. Their 
Excellencies also went over the Bose 
Research Institute, which our distinguished 


Indian “savant” is going to found for the 


perpetuation of India’s contribution for 
the world’s advance in science. The new 
methcds of inquiry initiated by Dr, Bose 
are so novel that they would always be 
associated with this country. In the Bose 
Institute it is intended that a limited 
number of post-graduate scholars would 
receive special training to devote their 
whole life and undivided energies to the 
cause of science. The Viceroy expressed 
his high appreciation of the work already 
done and of the. object of the Institute. 
One important pracitcal outcome of Dr. 


- Bose’s recent research specially interested 


His Excellency ; this was the transplanting 
into-tue grounds of the Institute of two 
moderate-sized Banyan trees, a task that 
would have been regarded as impossible.. 
But by rendering the trees unconscious by 
the action of suitable narcotics they were 
protected from the great shock consequent 
on uprooting, ‘and the trees are now 
showing vigorous growth. , Another recent 
invention of Dr. Bose which interested His 
Excellency was the High Magnification 
Crescograph, which magnifies and records 
the growth of plantsina period as short 
as one second. The high magnification 
attained varies from ten thousand to a 
million times. This has outdistanced the 
highest power of the microscope by many. 
thousand times. A concrete idea of this 
will be obtained, says our contemporary, 
when it is realised that this kind of very 
high magnification of imperceptible move- 
ments will convert the pace of the prover- 
bially slow-footed snail to the speed of a 
rifle bullet. 


Joint Conference of Moslem League 
and Congress Committee. 


We are glad to note that the only ques- 
tion on which there was any serious 
difference of opinion between the? osem 
League and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee has been settled. It will now be 


_ possible to formulate a scheme of self- 


government which may be presented as 
the demand of united India..  _ 
Sufficient funds should now’-be raised. 





for propaganda work both in India and 
England. 


“A National Congress Fund.” 


. The Gujarati has written at some 
length on the subject of a National Con- 
gress Fund for the purposes of propagan- 
da work, and worked out elaborately 
the means and methods of raisingit. It 
says : 

For the present we think about 3% or four lakhs 
of rupees should be raised as a, permanent provision 
‘or the maintenance of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee and the Congress organ in England, as has 
already been suggested by the All-India Congress 


committee, and about three lakhs should be collected — 


for carrying on vigorous agitation in England and 
[India and for adopting suitable measures for the 
attainment of the reforms that may be approved by 
the coming Congress. In round figures SEVEN LAKHS 
may be put down as the maximum to be collected ta 
meet the present emergencies of the situation, though 
permanent measures willhave to be devised also for 
adding to the Fund from year to year by increments, 
aowever small. 


_ Some of the means suggested for collec- 
ting the amount are given below : 


We propose that donations and endowments 
should be invited from wealthy Indians throughout 
-he country and that those who pay Rs. 25,000 for 
the sake of their motherland should be regarded as 
Patrons of the Congress and those who pay Rs. 
10,000 as Life Members, Their names should be 
published in each annual report of the Congress. A 
sorps of Congress Volunteers should be formed in 
bach city or town to make house to house collections 
2very year on some important holiday that may he 
appointed in each province or district. Congress 
Fund Boxes should be put up at such places as may 
be determined by local Congress Committees or other 
bodies recognised by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. Every leading Congress paper in India should 
open its columns for receiving subscriptions to the 
National Fund. Every Congress Committee and 
other bodies recognised by the Provincial Congress 
Committees will be called upon to collect subscrip- 
tions, so far’as they can and in such ways they think 
DIOPEL. cccsiceescs the holding of large public’ meetings 
which will be addressed by well-known: Congressmen 
and other speakers and at which collections will be 
made on the spot. The next expedient that may be 
adopted is to invite the people at large to contribute 
at least five rupees on the occasion ofeach marriage 
or other joyous social or religious function and ap- 
peal to all patriotic testators to set aside some 
amount, however small, for the cause of the Congress. 
We are further of opinion that the delegation fee 
should be raised from Rs. 10 to 15 and this excess 
should pe nate into the National Congress Fund. 
In the *@ffernative Wwe suggest.that each Reception 

ittee should be required to set aside 5 or 10 
per cent of the surplus, if any, in its hands, for the 
purposes of the Congress Fund after all the accounts 
have been finally settled and after it has set aside the 
fixed minimum contribution of Rs. 3,000 for the 
British Congress Committee. 


Our contemporary has also calculated 
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how much each province of India ough: t> 
pay on the basis of its total male popul: . 
tion, if one pice and one pie per head resper- 
tively were collected. Another table show 
how much can be collected from each prc- 
vince if each person literate in English pait 
eight annas. A third table shows how muel. 
can be collected if each literate person zon- 
tributes one anna. In the fourth table, 1 
is shown how muchcan be collected f-on 
each province if each person who pays in 
come tax pays (a) 7 pies for each rupee pait 
and(b) oneanna foreach rupee paid asincom 
tax. The Gujarati admits that the calcula 
tions in all the tables are made on an arhi 
trary basis,and may result injustice to some 
classes or province while making a com 
paratively light levy on others. But thesc 
differences can be adjusted. Our contem 
porary’s proposals, suggestions, observa- 
tions and tables are worthy of serious 
attention. 


Man-power and the Franchise. 
Major Cartwright in his pampile: 
“The Commonwealth in Danger’ (1795) 


contrasts England and France as the} 
were during the Revolutionary war. The 


_French Republic, relying on the populace, 


had more than a million of men under 
arms. Great Britain was ‘‘a disarmed, 
defenceless, unprepared people, scarcely 
more capable of resisting a torrent ot 
French invaders than the herds and flocks 
of Smithfield.’ How, then, could the 
danger be averted ? “Solely,” he replied 
“by trusting the people and by reviving 
the ancient laws which compeiled house. 
holders to bear arms. But this implied the 
concession of the franchise.” “Be boid,” 
he said. ‘‘Make the kingdom a common- 
wealth and the nation will be saved...... A 
million of armed men, supporting the state 
with their purse, and defending it with 
their lives, will know that none have so 
great a stake as themselves in the Govern- 
ment. Arming the people and reforming 
Parliament are inseparable.” 

By the talisman of trust in the people 
France conjured up those armed hcsts 
which overthrew old Europe...... [ Instead 
of] trusting and arming the people, Pitt 
was fain to plod along in the old paths 
and use the nation’s wealth, not its man- 
hood. (Hence his failure.) (H. Rose’s 
Wm. Pitt and the Great War, pp. 280-81) 
_ The British Empire, if itis to remain 
intact for along time to come, must use 
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quietly asked how and where could such . 
a large army be recruited and drilled 

withcut the knowledge of Government. -- 
“X” had no answer ready. Similar ques- $ 


the full man-power of India. But it would 
be impossible to secure the fyll- man-power 
of India without giving her arms and a 
pa-liamentary form of responsible govern- 


meat. That is the clear verdict of history. 
Full franchise and full man-power go 
together, 


“Anarchist” Yarns. 


In his last Durbar speech Lord Carmi- 
ciael said that he and his colleagues be- 
lieved in the existence of a widespread well- 
crganised conspiracy, ‘‘whose aim is to 
weaken the present form of government 
ani, if possible, to overthrow it, by means 
which are criminal.” But the evidence 
cn which that belief rested ‘is not evidence 
wLich we can even put forward in a Court 
cf Law.” “It isnot only, or chiefly, the 
ev-dence of police officers or of ordinary in- 
formers. For the greater part of it is 
that of men who admit that they them- 
selves have taken a sharein the crimes or 
in aelping others to commit the crimes.” 

His Excellency may not be unaware 
Ecw by inducements of lenient treatment 
ard the like, or by working on the fears of 
the persons arrested, the police can make 
them tell various tall stories and confess 
cr-mes which they never committed. These 
confessions and stories are, therefore, 
prima facie, worthy of no more credence 
than the statements of ordinary informers, 

And the worst of itis that a few boys 
sometimes implicitly believe in the lies 
communicated to them by those who, for 
want of a more appropriate name, may be 
described as anarchists. An Indian editor 
orce came across such a boy. We will 
call the boy “X”, and the editor “Z.” The 
incident happened during the regime of 
Lord Minto. The boy was perfectly 
innocent and had not yet-~committed or 
inzended to commit any crime; but he 
hed fallen into the company of the Yugan- 
zar party. To Editor “Z” fell the task of 
ringing him round. The lad told “Z” that 
che revolutionaries had 100,000 drilled 
scldiers ready and innumerable rifles and 
vest stores of ammunition; nay more, 
chat guns were being actually cast in the 
wilds of some inaccessible parts of India. 
“a” laughed the laugh of incredulity, and 


tions were asked regarding the gun and 

ammunition factories, which also could 

not be satisfactorily answered. But 

though non-plussed,‘‘X”’ would not easily 
give up his faith in the fancied batta- 

lions, arms and ammunition. At length, 

however, he was convinced that he 

had been hoaxed. He has sinc: become . 
a graduate of an Indian University, isa 

thoroughly law-abiding man, and will, we 
believe, make a useful member of one of 
the learned professions. “Z”? enjoyed the 

confidence of “X,” because he, too, was a 

firm believer in the capacity of Indians to 

win perfect citizenship in the long run, 
though by means other than assassination, ` 
“political” dacoities, and the like. It is* 
probable that there are other boys who, 

like “X,” have been hoaxed, and who, in ~ 
their turn, unintentionally hoax the police, 

and thus lead Lord Carmichael and his 

colleagues, to believe in the existence of a 

widespread well-organised conspiracy. A 

conspiracy there may or may not at pre- 

sent be, but we are not convinced that itis 

of portentous dimensions. 


All-India Temperance Conference. 


Tte thirtieth session of the All-India 
Temperance Conference was held on the 
27th December last in the Congress pavi- 
lion under the presidency of the Hon’ble Rai 
B. N. Sarma Bahadur of Madras. There 
wasa large attendance of delegates and 
visitors. The President in the course of his 
address said ; 


The cruel and all-devastating war which was 
claiming its victims by millions had been useful in 
arresting the attention of mankind to the imperative 
need for the eradication and complete removal of 
vicious habits of drink. The Government of India 
believed that indulgence in alcoholic drinks in moder- 
ation was not injurious to the human system or’ 
national efficiency, etc., and that it should not interfere 
with the liberty of the citizen to drink. On modern 
scientific opinion, on the other band, it was held that 
alcohol was the patent cause of disease, poverty and 
death. The time had come for a f aaran S SEA if 
need be, because the whcle pæiecy of ernmen 
rested on the foundation that diink in modemes 
was harmless. 


Addendum.—Page 7, column 2, 1. 13, after “Haralal” add “entered and.” 
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9. attack of boxophobia, and the sight f: 
Darjeeling, . box gave me lock-jaw. When I saw bex- 
1887. in front of me, boxes behind me, boxes :.! 
è round me; only. boxes, big boxes sr) 


behaved very well on the journey. 
hardly cried at all.But she made enough 
of a commotion in other ways ; she crowed 
ulu, ulu ; she waved her hands ; she called 
to the birds, though no birds were to be 
seen. 
The Saraghat crossing was an awful 
experience. It was ten o’clock in the night; 
things were in hundreds, porters in units 
only; and but one man to five women, 
xWhen we had crossed over and got to the 
metre-gauge train, we found that the com- 
partments had four berths, while we were 
six people. Sol had to put the ladies and 
the luggage into the Ladies’ Compartment. 
But this wasin no wise so simple as it 
sounds. In spite of the not inconsiderable 
amount of calling to each other, shouting 
at porters, and rushing about all over the 
platform which had to be got through, my 
sister would have it that I had not been 
ány good. The mere man, I suppose, does 
not come up to expectations, unless he can 
_behave, on such occasions, like a wholly 
demented creature. 
And yet the number of boxes I have 
packed and closed, and then opened over 
again, and thrust under railway carriage 


je we are at Darjeeling. Little B— 


seats, an auled out therefrom; which 
hayperfan ait’, and which like Nemesis 
r€ pursued me, and have got lost and 


_found again, or not found at all, or re- 
mained in the process of getting found ; I 
am sure nro male person aged twenty-four 
has ever been afflicted with the like. 

It came to be so that I had a regular 


She 


boxes, middling boxes; wooden boxes 
steel boxes, canvas boxes; boxes sidi ny 
side, boxes one upon another; I felt uticr 
ly helpless, and completely lost my natura 
powers of shouting and running to ix 
fro. So with drawn face, vacant gaze, inc 
my sorry plight generally, I might easi'y 
have been mistaken for a shirker; anc 
cannot dispute my sister’s conclusion... . 
From Siliguri to Darjeeling I had to tear 


the brunt of my niece, S——’s, enthi- 
siasms. Oh ! How wonderful f How 
charming ! How lovely! She kept cn 


nudging me and exclaiming: “Oh, loo 
at this!” “Do look at that!” What coald 
Ido? Ihadto look at everything I vras 
asked. Sometimesit was a tree, sometinics 
a cloud, sometimes a huge flat-nosed hill- 
woman ; and sometimes things wh.ch 
eluded me as they passed out of sight, leav- 
ing S—— murmuring her regrets at whit 
I had missed. 

The train sped on. It grew colder and 
colder. Then came the mist, then sneezes 
and colds in the head, then shawls aid 
rugs and quilts, then numbed hands and 
feet, blue faces and hoarse voices ; anc then 
Darjeeling. 

Again those boxes, bagsand bundles , 
burden on burden, porter on portcr. 
And still more things in the luggage 
van; to be recognised, sorted out, 
taken charge of and placed on the backs 3f 
the porters. The luggage ticket had to c 
shown to the presiding official, the oficiil 
had to be argued with, the things refused 
to tally, all kinds of arrangements had ts 
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b2 made for the missing oses to be sent on: 
azd the whole process took mea good two 
hears; ` 


10, | | 
Shelidah, 
1888. 


Our house-boat is moored to a sand 
tzak on the further side of the river, 
Iz is a yast expanse of sand, stretching 
away on every side, its ends nowhere in 
s.zht, with here and there a streak, as of 
water, running across, though sometimes 
what looks like water is only sand. 

Nota village, nota human being, not 
g tree, not a blade of grass,—the only 
treaks in the monotonous whiteness being, 
in places, gaping cracks showing the layer 
c: moist, black clay underneath. 

Looking towards the East, there is the 
endless blue above, the endless white 
beneath. Sky empty, earth empty too,— 
the emptiness below hard and barren, but 
overhead broad and etherial,—one could 
herdly get elsewhere such a picture of stark 
desolation. 

But on turning over tothe West, there 
iz the water of the currentless bend of the 
~ ver, fringed with its high bank, up to the 
2ige of which spread the village groves, 
“rith the cottages peeping through, looking 
ike an enchanting dream in the evening 
ight. Especially tell of the evening light 
secause it is in the evening that we wander 
cat, and the evening aspect is the one im- 
zressed on my mind. | 

In Calcutta one is apt to forget how 
wonderfully beautifulis Nature. Only here 
= es one fully appreciate what a profound- 
«¿important event happens in the world 
when, every day, the sun goes down 
amidst the peace of these trees ; and, every 
right, the stars in their myriads, placidly 
come forth over the silence of these endless, 
grey, sandy solitudes. 

The immense page of the book of 
the universe which the sun every time 
silently turns up from the East when 
it rises, and as softly turns over against 
cae western sky when it sets,— 
what wondrous writings are to be 
read thereon; and this thin-flowing, 
eammer stream, with its bed of sand stretch- 
mg to the horizon- banked up on the 
cne side, and its picture-like shore on the: 
cther, what a marvellous, silent school is 
zere !... But words like these will sound 
zoo muchelike poetry, and therefore out of 


place, in the metropolis; here they are no 
more than obvious. 

Let locse on the sands in the evening, 
the children with their attendants wander 
about; my nephew Balu, strolls off by 
himself; I go my way; and the two 
ladies in a different direction. In the 
meantime, the sun completely disappears, 
the golden lightin the sky dies away, and 
everything becomes dim and shapeless. 
Then as I walk on I am suddenly consci- 
ous ofa faint shadow accompanying me 
and become aware that the crescent moon 
has asserted itself. The white moonlight 
on the white sands makes it still more difh- 
cult to distinguish anything; one has to 
guess where it is sand, where water, where 
earth, where sky. So the whole scene 


. appears as unreal as á mirage. 


Yesterday, when I returned after my 
wanderings in this world of Maya, I found 
only tke children had come back,—none 
of the others. I settled myself down in a 
chair and tried to read a book on the 
obscure subject of Animal Magnetism 
in the no less obscure light of our 
little lamp. But still they did not arrive. 
I put aside the book with its open face 
downwards, and went out on deck. I 
mounted the upper deck, but could see 
nothing in the way of approaching specks, 
—it was all one vague whiteness. I shout- 
ed for Balu at the top-of my voice, but) 
the sound faded away into the distance in 
every direction and brought no response. 
Then, all at once, I felt a collapse of spirit 
like an open umbrella suddenly released. 

Gafur, the cook, stepped down the gang- 


‘way witha lantern. Prasanna, the maid, 


sallied off with another. All the boatmen 
turned out and went forth; and so did I. 
We scattered in different directions. I kept 
on shouting ‘Balu’. Prasanna called for 
‘Mother’.* And the boatmen bellowed out 
Babu! Babu! at intervals; till quite a 
number of anguished cries filled the silent 
night of this desert. But not a sound came 
back in return. Once from some way off, 
Gafur’s shout was heard: “I’veseenthem !”’ 
Only to be followed by a “No! No!” in 


correction of the mistake. 
To be able to imagine myState WNgind 
you must also imagine the silence of 


night, the empty solitude of the sands, the 
swaying spot of light made by Gafur’s dis- 
tant lantern, the anxiougcalls, now heard 


* Servants call the mistress Mother, 


arta. 
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here, now there, helplessly losing them- 
selves in space, the spasm of hope at some 
imaginery discovery, the completeness of 
the depression which followed. ~- 

Impossible fears began to assail me; 
there might be quicksands; some one 
might have fainted. All kinds of wild 
animals crossed my mental vision. How 
easy for those who need take no care of 
themselves, to cast their burden lightly on 
others, I inwardly raged, as I worked my- 
self into a violent antagonism to the 
Emancipation of Women ! 

And at last, after an hour, came the 
news that the lost party had in some mys- 
terious fashion managed. to .follow the 
satis-aight on to the opposite bank and 
could find no way of crossing back. The 
boat was cast off-and taken across ; its 
presiding goddess re-evieved—her shrine ; 
and Balu swore determinedly that never - 


again would he allow himself to get mixed. 


up in their party. 

Every one was tired and repentant, so 
I had to keep to myself the homily I had 
prepared for the occasion. This morning I 
somehow found it impossible to get angry. 


11. 
Calcutta, 
1889. 


When the train started, little B—— 


q after taking a look all round, turned grave, 


as if wondering whence she had come, 
whither she was going, and what, indeed, 
could be the end and aim of man’s journey- 
ings; and as she pondered we saw her 
gradually overcome with yawn after yawn, 
till presently she put her head on my knee, 
stretched her legs on the seat, and fell fast 
asleep. ; 

I was also beset with musings over the 
joys and sorrows of lite, but in my case 
they did not bring me sleep. So I hummed 
to myself an iuprovisation in the mode 
Bhairavi.* The modal forms and teatures 
of the Bhairavi conjure up a peculiar as- 
pect of the universe, from which a deep 
melodious pain seems to ,be wrung by dint 
of the continuous grinding of the wheel of 
Law. And, curiously enough, as I hummed 
on, ¢ tees < agg sun grew wan, the trees 
ceggéd to moveéas though to listen, and the 
blue unwinking eye of the sky, dimmed 
with mist, tearfully looked on. 

, As we neared Kirkee station I caught 


* See note to No, 14. 
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glimpses of the old sugar-cane field, the row 
of trees, and the glazed front of the house ; 
and fora moment felt a kind of pang. 

How curious ! When we lived there I had 
no particular affection for the place, nor 
can I say I felt any emotion on leaving it ; 
and yet when, for a fleeting moment, I see 
through the windows ofa railway carriage 
that lone house with its empty rooms and 
deserted play-ground, my heart leaps out 
to it likea lightning flash, and a shock 
passes from one end of my breast to the 
other. 

The train flies past, the sugar-cane 
field and all the rest vanish in the distance, 
and the whole thing is over; except that 
the shock leaves the pitch of both high and 
low strings of my mind flattened by quite 
a tone and a half! 

The locomotive, however, continued to 
speed its way over its iron road without 
wasting a thought on such trifles ; it never 

asthe time to spare to trouble over the 
sentigis. of passengers, so busy is it 
gulping in “water, puffing out smoke, and 
roaring and rattling ov. This gives a 
splendid opening fot a comparison with 
the way of the world, but the thing, I be- 
lieve, has been done befoie, moreover I 
have no use for it just now,, so I merely 
allude to the opportunity. ` , 

By the time we reached Khbasdalla it 
became cloudy and came on to driazz ; the 
hills grew hazy as if smudged out witha 
rubber, some outlines showing here and 
there, the rest leaden and blurred. . . . > 

The day wore on; poor B—— begat, 
to fret without rhyme or reason; though 
still cloudy it became warmer and warmer; 
and the time refused to pass. Each minute 
seemed to want to be pushed before it 
would move on. 

Fortunately it rained hard at last, and 
then we enjoyed looking out from the 
closed windows. In one place a freshet 
indulged in some highly absurd gambols, 
swelling and boiling and foaming and 
swirling, snatching up pebbles and rushing 
along, knocking its head against a boulder, 
wrestling with it, jumping over it, dancing 
round it, and altogether carrying on ina 
perfectly mad way, the like of which I have 
never seen. i 

When we arrived at Sohagpur, in’ fie 
afternoon, it had stopped raining; and as 
we left the station I could see the sun, 
very very red indeed, going down behind 
the clouds. 
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I began to feel that while: time was 
flowing on, unheeded, over the rest of the 
world, immersed in its work or play, 
eating or drinking, reading or conversation, 
for me it was a case of battling against 
its current, each and every wave buffetting 
my breast, my face. ... | 

We duly arrived at Howrah Station. 
First our head door-keeper, then J—, 
then S——, one by one came into view. 
Then the hackney carriage; on the top of 
which were piled our things, including rolls 
of bedding, the maid’s battered old tin box, 
a bath tub filled with infantile odds and 
ends—clothing, water pots, feeding bottles; 
and inside which we reached home. 

There was the usual hub-bub, the crowd, 
the servants, upper and under, bending 
more or less low according to their rank, 
the differences of opinion as to whether or 
not we had improved, the snatching and 
cuddling of little B—— by all the girls of 


the house, the gathering round the talié-~ 


and finally bath and breakfast and_aff the 
rest. ae 
a i 
42. 
ka Shazadpur, 
1890 


The magistrate was sitting in the 
verandal of his tent dispensing justice to 
the crswd awaiting their turns under the 
shade of a tree. They set my palanquin 
dewn right under his nose, and the young 
tnglishman received me courteously. He 
had very light hair, with darker patches 
here and there, and a moustache just 
beginning to show. One might have taken 
him for a white haired old man but for his 
extremely youthful face. I asked him over 
to dinner, but he said he was due else- 
where to arrange for a _ pig-sticking 
party. 

As I returned home tremendous black 
clouds came up and there was a terrific 
storm with torrents of rain. I could not 
touch a book, it was impossible to write, 
so in the I-know-not-what mood, beloved. 
of poets, I wandered about from room to 
room. It had become quite dark, the 
thunder was continually pealing, the 
lightning gleaming flash after tlash; and 
every now and then sudden gusts of wind 
would get hold of the big lichi tree by the 
neck and give its shaggy top a thorough 
good shaking. The hollow in front of the 
house soon filled with water and as I 
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paced about, it suddenly struck me that 
I ought to offer the shelter of the house to 
the magistrate. 

I sent off an invitation; and then on 
making an investigation I found the only 
Spare room occupied with a platform of 
planks hanging from the beams, piled with 
dirty old quilts and bolsters. The servants’ 
effects in the way of an excessively grimy 
mat, hubble-bubble pipes, tobacco, tinder 
and two wooden chests, littered the floor. 
There were also sundry packing cases 
containing useless odds and ends such as 
arusty kettle lid, a bottomless iron stove, 
a discoloured old nickel tea pot, an un- 
workable filter, a soup-plate full of treacle 
blackened with dust. In a corner zi a> 
tub for washing dishes, and.tom nails in 
the wall hung moist dishcluths and Gafur’s 
livery and_sknill.aoy.” The only piece of 
furniture was a rickety dressing table with 


fater stains, oil stains, milk stains, black, 


brown and white stains and all kinds of 
mixed stains. Its mirror was resting 
against a different wall, and its drawers 
were the receptacle for a miscellaneous 
assortment of articles from soiled napkins 
down to bottle wires and dust. 

For a moment I was overcome with 
dismay ; then it was a case of send for the 
manager, send for the store-keeper, call up 
all the servants, get hold of extra men, 
fetch water, put up ladders, unfasten the 


ropes, pull down the planks, take away the ~ 


bedding, pick up pieces of broken glass, bit 
by bit, wrench out the nails in the wall, 
one by one ;—‘Confound you, there! what 
are you staring at ? Look sharp, get hold 
of something each.” O Lord, there it goes! 
Crash! Bang! Smash! The chandelier is 
let fall and its pieces strew the floor; Pick 
them up again, piece by piece. The dirty 
mat I whisk off the floor myself, and throw 
out of the window, dislodging a horde of 
cockroaches, my messmates who dine off 
my bread, my treacle and the polish on my 
shoes. 

The magistrate’s reply is brought back; 
his tent is in an awful state and he is 
coming at once. Hurry up! Hurry up! 
Presently comes the shout “The sahib has 
arrived.” Allin a flurry I Lente dust 
off my hair, my beard, afid the re f 
myself, and as I.go to receive him in the 
drawing room, I try to look as respect- 


able as if I had been reposing there com- 


fortably all the afternoort. __ 
1 went through the shaking of hands 


ac aant sm o ~~ ah 
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and conversed* with the magistrate out- 
wardly serene, but with misgivings about 
his accommodation now and then welling 
up inside. When, at length, | had to show 
my guest to his room, 1 found it passable, 
and if the homeless cockroaches do not 
tickle the soles of his feet, he may manage 
to get a night’s rest. 


13.. i 
London, 
October : 1890. 


Is man a machine that he should go ex- 
actly by rule? The workings of his mind 
are so vast and various, so divergent in 
tendency, so changeable in relative 
strength, that he needs must be swayed 
now this way, now that. This is the sign 


of his life, the test of his manhood, the con-. 


tradiction ofhis materiality. He who has 
> no weakness of hesitation has a narrow 
mind, inelastic and lifeless. 

The thing that we revile as passion or 
desire gives us our motive power, and is 
opening us out, through joy and sorrow, 
right-doing and wrong, more and more 
into the infinite, 

Our error in wholly blaming our pas- 
sionate tendencies resembles that of a river 
complaining at every turn: “Where, oh 
where is the sea,—this is but aforest, this a 
desert, this a shoal,—is then the force push- 
ing me on, perchance leading me astray ?” 

We are also daily passing through 
doubts and hesitations, we cannot see our 
goal. Only He knows exactly how we 
are to reach it who has given us this 
immense impetus of desire. 

Our great mistake is to imagine that 
this power will forsake us where it has 
brought us, forgetting that it will also lift 
us away therefrom. The very thing which 
leads us into error shows us the way out, 
—such is the course of life. 

He who has not a sufficiency of this life 
force, he whose mind it does not impel to 
` its mysterious, multifarious unfolding, he 
may be happy, he may be righteous, they 
may call his narrowness strength of mind, 
but he is, after all, poorly equipped for 
life’s eterzwijQqurney. 

c i ` 
he 14. 
Patisar, 
1891. 


I have had the house-boat removed from 
opposite the estate offices and moored ina 


more secluded spot. There is no such hi <; 
as noise here, you cannot haveit event. 
the asking, though you may get it, clo: 
with ‘other things, if you goto the loc: 
market-place. Further, where I am 10; 
Ss cannot even get the sight of a hum: .1 
ace. 

All round there are the fields, sprez.di: ¢ 
away to the horizon; the crops have be i 
cut and taken away and only the stubl ic 
covers the ground. After being coop:di p 
the whole of yesterday, I went out fora 
walk over these fields at sunset. Thes r 
got redder and redder till it completel:- d ; 
appeared behind the lowest line of t. 
horizon ; but what shall I tell of t.v 
wonders of the beauty which the wzoru 
took on thereafter ? 

At the extreme edge of the fields vras -. 
fringe of trees, and there the play of di - 
purples and reds wrought such an enc ar - 
ing vagueness,—it seemed to picture t , 
very home of the spirit of Evening, vhe « 
she retires at the end of the day, lang ud y 
to cast aside her ruby mantle, deft-y 3 
light her own evening star. Whom de's 
she Await there, with the vermillion bric =- 
mark in her hair-parting, as, in the zal: 1- 
ness of her solitude, she restfully rezlin:s 
stringing her garland, and hums into deb g 
the stuff that dreams are made of ? 

Over the endless fields falls a shad>,—1f 
soft melancholy; not exactly tearfu , bL.: 
like the mist which gathers under thel ro. < 
eye-lashes of a wistful, unblinking ga: .. 
One may imagine that Mother Earth kc it 
busy in populous places with the tum vi] 
of her children and her household duti ¢, 
thus sighs forth,—whenever she gcts a 
little solitude, a little leisure, a bit of op:n 
sky,—the divine discontent of her immer se 
heart. 

I doubt whether India’s broad le el 
fields and free open skies are to be ou id 
anywhere in Europe. That is why it is 
our people who have been able to disco. er 
this eternal yearning of our grea’. lis 
Earth, and why the Puravi or Te 
modes of our music voice the cry df tute 
world in its vast wholeness, rather thia 
the homely sentiment of this one or th..t 
The other aspect of the world, in wl ick it 
is work-a-day, afiectionately donesie, 
limited, has not impressed itself so mich on 
our people,—we have been so movel irto 
aloofness by the glimpses of its ‘only 
infinitude. And so pangs pluck our Lea is 
whenever fingers pluck from Sitars rit ss 
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the characteristic nuances of the Bhairavi" 
moce. 

When yesterday the whole evening was 
in = e Puravi mood, the one human creature 
witkin miles was myself; the only other, 
be-turbaned and stiff, on guard, staff in 
hanc, by the gangway’ of the boat. To 
the little river on my left,—lost to sight 
after the next bend within its steep banks, 
with not a ripple on its surface,—the even- 
ing light clung for a while like the dying 
glean ofa wan smile. The silence was as 
vast as the expanse of the fields, broken 
only by the plaintive cries of a bird alarmed 
by tiny passing too close to its nest in the 
stubəle. Gradually the waning moon rose 
over the scene as, lost in thought, I pur- 
sued with bowed head and slow footsteps 
the narrow track winding along the edge 
of the river. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE, 


Th: Ragas, or modes of the classical music of 
Hindusthan, or Upper India, (the term Indian Music 
is vazue as the Northern, Southern and various 
Provmeial styles are all widely different) are, in a 
techn cal view, so many scales each comprising a 
limiced number of notes selected from a full chromatic 
scale which differs from the European tempered 
chromatic scale in having more than one intermediate 
fractional tone in the spaces between two full tones ; 
though more than one such flat or sharp of the same 
nots ss not used in one and the same scale, except 
momentarily in passing from one part of the scale 
to another, which is rarely done in staccato fashion. 
These modæ are further distinguished by the relative 
importance of tle notes and other rules governing 
their srogression in the scale. 

From the standpoint of feeling, the different melodic 
types thus created are deemed to afford suitable artis- 
tic cx dressicns of the reactions on the human mind 
of the different moods of nature as expressed in the 
seasoas of the year, the times of the day, in pastoral 
surrcandings, amidst human pomp and festivity, as 
well zs in less definable connections. 

Th: Bhairavi, though called a “morning” Raga, 
has been more recognised by virtuosos to be, rather, 
a udiversal expression of the elusiveness of the 
fleetizg moments whose subtle changes take the 
waing and waning day through its course, and so 
is no longer restricted to any particular hour. 

Th; Puravi is a distinctly ‘early evening’ Raga 
in which, to mention only one of its less subtle 
elements, the aspect of waning, of closing down, is 
morz definitely brought out. There are, similarly, 
“early morring’ Ragas, not mentioned here, in which 
the aspect of awakening, of unfolding, is particularly 
maricd, 

Tk Tori, also a ‘‘morning” Raga, is perhaps more 
typicclly a plaint against the ruthless disciplinarian 
aspect which grips the world after its awakening ; 
and is followed by “later morning” modes, as for 
example the Alaiya, expressive of the relaxation and 
relief of the soaring into dispassionate aloofness in 
which the soul seeks and finds refuge theretro n 


* See hobcte at end. 
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The exact mood-picture which*corresponds to a 
particular Raga, must always largely be a question 
ofthe reacting temperament, though some pictures 
are deemed more authoritative or orthodox because 
they find a place in the old litearture on the subject. 
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i Kaligram. 
1891. 


Just the kind of afternoon to laze 
through. There is not a soul to chide me 
on, nor is it yet time for my work and for 
the ryots to crowd around. I am feeling 
listlessly comfortable and indescribably 
irresponsible; ads if the thing called 
necessity has departed from the world, 
and bath and toilet and having one’s 
meals to time are obsolete superstitions 
left behind in far-away Calcutta. 

Thisis the prevailing mood all round 
here. Thereisa bit ofa river, but it has 
no current to speak of; and lying snugly 
tucked up in its coverlet of floating weeds 
it seems to be thinking that since it is 
possible to get on without getting along, 
why bestir oneself to stir ? So the sedge 
which lines its banks is hardly disturbed 
by any moveme nt until the fishermen come 
with their nets. 

Four or five latge-sized boats are 
moored near by, alongside each other. 
On the upper deck of one its bodtman is 
fast asleep in the sun, rolled up in a sheet 
from head to foot. On another the boat- 
man, also basking in the sun, leisurely 
twists some yarn into rope. On the lower 
deck, in a third, an oldish looking bare- 
bodied fellow is leaning over an oar, 
staring vacantly at our boat. 

Along the bank there are various other 
people, but why they come or go, with the 
slowest of idle steps, or remain seated on 
their haunches embracing their knees, or 
keep on gazing at nothing in particular, 
no one can guess, 

The only signs of activity are to be seen 
amongst the ducks, who are quacking 
clamorously, gaily thrusting their heads 
under water, and bobbing up-again to 
shake off the water with equal energy ; 
as it they are repeatedly trying to explore 
the mysteries below the surface, and every 
time shaking their hea ò` peport : 
“There’s nothing! There’s nothing!” ~L 

The days here simply drowse in the sun 
all the twelve hours, and silently sleep 
away the other twelve wrapped in their 
mantle of darkness. The only thing one 
wants to do ina place like this is to gaze 
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and gaze on the landscape, swinging one’s 
fancies to and fro, alternately humming 
a tune and nodding dreamily ; as does the 
mother ona wiater's noon-day, her back 
to the sun, rocking and crooning her baby 
to sleep, 


16. 
Patisar, 
1891. 


_ At this spot the little river has bent 
itself into a cosy corner in which I lie, 
hidden away under its high banks, invi- 
sible trom any distance. Boats come from 
the North, towed along by their crew, and 
pullup in astonishment when on turning 
the bend they come upon the unusual sight 
of the house-boat here. “Hullo, there! 
Whose boat is this?’ comes the shout. 
“The Zamindar Babu’s.” “Why here and 
not atthe Kutcherry * moorings ?” “He 
has only come to take the air.” I happen 
to be here for things more solid than air, 
but these are the questions and answers 
which pass. 

I have just got through my midday 
meal. Itis nearing halfpast one. They 
have unfastened my boat and it is slowly 
drifting towards the Office. There is a 
strong breeze, but not exactly cold, com- 
ing as it does through the noonday sun- 


į Shine. The boat makes a swishing sound 


as it passes through occasional patches of 
floating weeds, resting on which little 
tortoises, with necks craned forward, are 
sunning themselves. | 

At intervals come little villages of clus- 
tering thatched cottages; with here and 
there mud walls standing unthatched, and 
a few hay-stacks ; plum trees, mdngo trees, 
aswatha trees, bamboo clumps; one or two 
goats grazing, some naked children playing 
about. 

To the edge of the water reach the 
sloped bathing places, where some are 
washing clothes, some bathing, others 
scouring pots and pans; a shy village 
bride, her water vessel clasped against her 
waist, parts her veil by the breadth of 
two fingers to cast curious glances at the 
Zamodar Babu, while a sleek oil-anointed} 
youfigster, holding on to the loose end of 
her sari, also satisfies, with stedfast gaze, 


* The estate offices., 


| Anointing with mustard oil is the usual preli- 
minaty to a bath in Bengal. 


his curiosity’ regarding the ricer’ 
features. 

Here a few boats moored a.1; 
the bank; there a fishing boat aa 
submerged, waiting to be pulled out c. th 
water ; more rarely cows, with the: tt. 
boy actendants, come to browse or th 
lusher grass at the river edge, 

Where else can there be afternzors © 


stich perfect peace arid quiet ? 


17 
Ka:.gram 
1591 

Yesterday while I was giving adras’ 
to the ryots, five or six boys made .he 
appearance and stood in a primly poop- 
row before me, Before I could zut 2 > 
question, their spokesman, in the chzicc : 
of high-flown language started- ‘sir! 
The grace of the Almighty, and te voc: 
fortune of your benighted childrin aa + 
once more brought about your lerd-ni; : 
auspicious arrival into this locality.’ Ie 
went on in this strain for nearly he f-a:. 
hour. Hereand there he would get kis ssc un 
wrong, pause, look up at the sky. corre + 
himself, and then go on again. 1 catner d 
that their school was short of beacr's 
and szools. “For want of these wood-bu .t 
seats,” as he put it, “we know not ~vhe-e 
to sit, ourselves, where to seat our reser d 
teachers, or what to offer our m ost re: pc t- 
ed superintendent when he com2s on a 
visit.” 

I could hardly repress a smile at tł is 
torrent of eloquence gushing from saer a 
bit of a fellow, which sounded spec.aly o it 
of place here where the ryots are gi. en io 
stating their profoundly vital wa: ts in 
plain and direct vernacular, of which. ev. n, 
the more unusual words get sadly twisied 
out of shape. The clerks and rycts, hcx- 
ever, seemed duly impressed, and lizew sc 
envious as though deploring their parer cs’ 
omission to endow them with so sp en: .t: 
avmeans of appealing to the Zamirde ~ 

I interrupted the young orator beire he 
had done, promising to arrang2 r'he 
necessary number of benches ard sto: ls, 
Nothing daunted, he allowed me tc hive 
my say, took.up his discourse where ix 
had left it, finished it to the last werd 
saluted me profoundly and marcl:d oñ 
his contingent. He probably wouil ot 
have minded it at all had I refused to e ‘p- 
ply the seats, but after all his trot le in 
getting it by heart he would have reen od 
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Łizterly being robbed of any part of his 
spzech. So though it kept more important 
tusiness waiting, I had to hear him out. 


18. 
Kaligram, 
1891 


Oh, how I love this great, old Earth of 
ours, lying there soquietly! I feel I want 
tə clasp in my arms the whole immensity 
of her, with her trees and foliage, rivers 
and fields, her sounds and her silences, her 
ILcrnings and evenings. 

What heaven is there which can give 
us the like of the earthly riches she has 
b:stowed on us ? Other things heaven may 
hive, for aught I know, but where shall 
it zet the intimate kinship of this tenderly 
weak, appealingly tremulous, immature 
hamanity to offer us? 

This dusty old Mother of ours,—our 
very own Earth,—in her golden fields, on 
tke banks of her bounteous rivers, amidst 
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the joys and sorrows of her loving house. 
holds, brings to our door the tear-begotten 
wealth of her poor, mortal children. We, 
with our sad destiny, cannot even keep and 
save her loved ones, whom cruel, unknown 
forces snatch away off her very breast; 
and still the poor old thing goes on doing 
the very best she can for them. I do love 
her so! 

A vast melancholy overshadows her 
countenance, as though she is weighed 
down by the thought: ‘Daughter of the 
gods am I, yet their power has been denied 
me. Ilove, but cannot keep ; l begin, but 
cannot complete ; I give birth, but cannot 
save from death.” l 

For that ĮI cannot forgive heaven ; and 
so I doubly love the home of my humble 
old Mother Barth, just because she isso 
weak; so helpless, so distracted with loving 
anxieties. 

Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 


By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 
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CHAPTER V. 


EXT morning Haralal walked straight 
to Brahmananda’'s house. Wher ‘he 
got there, without stoppin~ he 

went and peeped into the kitchen. Rohini 
wes there busy in cooking. She pretended 
noz to see him even when he stepped up 
and stood near her, “Look at me, Rohini, 
the pot won't crack,” said Haralal. 

Rohini looked up with a smile. 

‘Jave you got it ?” he asked. 9 

Ske made no answer, but went and 
brcugbt him what he wanted.  Haralal 
knew at a glance that it was his father’s 
will. A sinister smile was on his face. 
“How did you get it ?” he asked. 

Rohini began her story. She invented 
one; and she took the will from his hand 
to show how it lay between two boxes, 
wihica stood upon the chest of drawers. 
Wher she had finished speaking she left 
him abruptly. Haralal, not seeing the will 
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inher hand when she returned, 
“Where is the will?” 

“I have kept it,” said Rohini. 

“I want to be going now. I must have 
it,” said Haralal., 

“Why, I think there is no haste,” 
ane cannot afford to wait. I must be 
off.’ j 
“Well, if you must, I will not detain 
you,” said Rohini. 

“The will? Let me have the will. Don’t 
keep me waiting for it.” 

“You may leave it with me,” said 
Rohini, 

- “Nonsense, I must have it,” l 

“Whether it is with you orme, it is all 
the same,” T5 et 

“How? Why did you steal it if you 
will not give it to me ?” 

“When you have married a widow I 
will give it to your wife.” 

Haralal pretended not to see what she 
was driving at, and only said, “Don’t 


a. 


asked, 





detain me anyelonger. You wan 
I can see. Let me know what sum will 
satisfy you,” 

“I don’t want money ; you know what 

I want,” she said quietly, and evidently 
fighting against shyness. 

“I am sorry I cannot comply with your 
wish,” said Haralal. “If Ihave forged, I 
have done it for my own good. You stole; 
can ‘you say why you did it?” 

Rohini was astounded. 

“Whatever I am” continued Haralal, 
“still I am Krishnakanta Roy’s son. | 
cannot take to wife one who stole.”’ 

His words cut her like a whip. She rose 
to her feet abruptly ; and pushing back her 
veil, and flinging an angry and scornful 
look at him, said, ‘“Who told me to steal? 
Who put the temptation before me? Who 
was so silky and smooth in order to 
deceive a poor woman by taking advant- 

‘age of her simplicity? Can'there be any- 
thing more wicked and dishonourable 
than this? And you plume yourself on 
being the son of Krishnakanta Roy !Shame 
on you. Had you been a woman I wouldn’t 
have spared the broom. But awretch as 
you are, I allow you to depart in peace.” 

Haralal was cowed by her sudden and 
very bold attack. A malicious smile was 
on his face; and he withdrew without utter- 
ing a word, 


at _ CHAPTER VI. 


Brahmananda had no servants in his 
house because he was a poor man. 
Whether to have servants is a blessing or 
no blessing wedo not know; but of this 
we are sure that in a house where there 
are no servants there are no such things as 
lying and backbiting and quarrel. There 
is very often a scene in a family where 
there are a number of female servants. 
They can never agree, and whenever they 
can get an opportunity they fail not to 
break the peace of the house by quarrelling, 

- and accusing and abusing one another. 

Brahmananda had no servants, and 
therefore there was peace in his house. As 
for female members he had none except 
his niece, Rohini. She kept the house seru 
pulously clean. She cooked food, drew 
water, scoured the plates and performed 
every other household work quietly and 

- without a murmur. Their drinking water 
she fetched in a pot every day from a 
particular tank, dalled the Baruni tank, 
which was at a little distance from their 
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house. This was the best and largest tank 
in their village. The water of it was good 
enough for drinking purposes, and it was so 
clear that one could see to the bottom. 

On the day following the one on which 
she had an altercation with Haralal she 
was going to the tank to fetch water as 
usual, and she looked so sad and disap- 
pointed. It was the time of spring, and 
nature wore a smilinglook. Everywhere 
the trees were in blossom, and the air was 
laden with a sweet perfume. There were 
the koels* whose loud clear calls were 
heard from time to time, On other days 
their notes made no impression on her 
mind, but on this day when she heard 
them a strange feeling came over her. She 
thought as if she had lost something; as 
if something was wanting; as if her life 
was a blank. She thought of her late 
husband, and of her lonely state of a 
widow of her age, and of widow-marriage, 
which she had heard was not forbidden by 
the shastras. ‘‘Why should I not,” she said 
to herself, “enjoy my spring of life? What 
great sin have I committed that I should 
be doomed thus to suffer? There is Gobinda- 
lal’s wife. How happy she is. She has 
got such a nice young husband. And here 
am I, a hapless woman, destined to toil 
and go without a single comfort in life.” 

As she was thus musing a thrilling 
sonorous coo-oo burst forth from among 
the trees near by, which made her look 
around with a start. “Hold your tongue, 
you rascally knave; you awaken painful 
feelings in me,” she said. These words 
were addressed to the puor bird, which of 
course meant no offence. 

In a little time Rohini reached the tank ; 
but she felt so miserable that she sat down 
to weep. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Baruni tank with its double border, 
one of grass, whose growth was regularly 
kept in check by the mowers, and the other 
next, of a garden on its embankment, look- 
ed, asitlay, hke a mirror with the trees 
beautifully reflected on its clear waters. 
The tank, and the garden enclosed witha 
wall belonged to Krishnakanta Roy. 
Rohini was weeping, sitting on one of the 
landing stairs. The sun was near its set- 
ting. From among the trees on the em- 
bankment somebody was watching her. 


* In\Sanskrit poetry the notes of the koel in 


spring are held to excite feelings oflove. Tr. 
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It was Gobindalal. He wondered why she 
was weeping. His conjecture, however, 
was that she might have quarrelled with 
somebody. How was he to know what 
actually the cause of her sorrow was? 
However, he felt pity for her. He thought 
he would go and inquire. 

The sun was down. The cattle were 
being driven home from the field, the low- 
ing herd moving on ata quick pace, kick- 
ing up the dust with their feet. By and by 
the shades of ‘evening closed in. The 
waters of the tank looked black, and the 
birds took shelter among the trees. Then 
the moon rose, shedding its silvery beams 
upon the earth. But Rohini—she was still 
there and weeping, her head leaning on 
her right’hand. “Why, I think I will ask 
why she is weeping,” said Gobindalal to 
himself. He rose to go to her. 

“Rohini,” said he, going down very 
quietly to her, “why are you weeping ? 
What is the matter with you ?” 

Rohini started and\ looked up. Know- 
ing at a glance who the speaker was, she 
quickly rose to her feet and stood, holding 
her head down, and without saying a 
word, ; 

“What’s your trouble, Rohini ?”’ he con- 
tinued. “Let me know it. I may be of 
service to you,” 

She was still silent. 

Gobindalal was somewhat grave and 
reserved. He was not given to flirting, nor 
was he ever known to talk lightly to any 
woman. Among the young people of the 
village he was more respected and held in 
greater esteem than his cousins. Besides 
he was a very handsome young man. 
Rohini respected him. This day, however, 
when he spoke to her she loved him she 
knew not why, and thought she could die 
for him. ; 

“Well,” said Gobindalal again after a 
pause, “if it is anything you cannot say 
yourself, let me know it through my wite 
or any other woman ‘belonging to our 
house. I give you the assurance that if in 
anything you’ require my help you shall 
have it.”’ . 

Rohini spoke now and said, “I will tell 
you, but not to-day. I will tell you all, 
and it ismy earnest reauest that you will 
be pleased to listen to me~’ 


Gobindalal readily complied,and left her. 


Rohini fillel-her pot, and went home 
with a lighter heart. " 
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CHAPTER VHI, 


_ On getting home Rohini engaged herself 
in preparing the evening meal. This day 
she managed to get it ready earlier than 
usual. Brahmananda had his meal, but 
kobini touched no food, for she had no in- 
clination forit. She shut herself up in her 
room, not to go to bed but to consider 
what should be done regarding the will. 
We have two counsellors, one, our 
conscience, which always tells us to do 
whatis right, and the other, the devil in 
us, that delights in leading us astray. 
Rohini’s conscience said, “It was very 
wicked of you to steal the will.” 
“How ?” said she or rather the devil in 
her, “I haven’t given it to Haralal.”’ 
“You must return it to Krishnakanta,” 
said her conscience. l 
“Bah!” said she, “when he demands 
how I got the will or how came the false 
will in his drawer, what shall I say? 
Would you have me be handed over to the 
police??? 
“Then why don’t you,” said her con- 
science, “go to Gobindalal and own every- 
thing tohim? Heisa kind man. If you 
fall on your knees before him and ask his 
protection he will not refuse it you.” 
“But Gobindalal,”’ said she, “will have 
to tef all to Krishnakanta, And if 
Krishnakanta hand me over to the police, 
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how can Gobindalal protect me? 1 thinky 


it is better to keep quiet now.” When the 
old man is dead I will give the will to 
Gobindalal. And I will throw myself at 
his feet and ask his pardon.” 

“Of what avail would it then be ?”’ said 
her conscience. ‘The will that will be 
found in Krishnakanta’s house will of 
course be taken as genuine. If Gobindalal 
produce his uncle’s will, it won’t stand, 
and he will be accused of forgery.”’ 

“Well, I know better what to do,’’ she 
said, “I will keep quiet about it; and that 
is, I think, the best and safest course to 
adopt under the circumstances.”’ 


So she set light by the dictates of her 
conscience, and resolved in her mind to 
keep quiet about the will, Then her 
thoughts glided spontaneously to Gohinda- 
lal, How very gentle and obliging and 
handsome he was! How she loved and 
admired him! What would she not give 
to win his love? Her imagination painted 
him as beautiful as arainbow. She thought 
of him and wept and thought and wept 
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again. Thus she passed the night, and 
she had not so much as a wink of sleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 


r Days passed, and Robini had conceived 
a great passion for Gobindalal. She had been 
seeing him from a girl, but she had never 
experienced feelings such as she experienced 
now. What had wrought this change? 
Not the notes of the koels, nor the 
delightful time of spring when everything 
in nature is fresh and fragrant, unless they 
were as helps to bringing it about. The 
kind words he spoke to her that evening 
had impressed her deeply. They were as 
balm to her afflicted heart. She thought of 
the trick played upon her by Haralal. A 
thousand times she wished she had not 
stolen the will. By contrast Gobindalal 
seemed an angel. 

If Rohini could have foreseen what was 
at the end of the path she was going to 
pursue, she would certainly have recoiled in 
horror. Could Gobindalal love her? What 
would she doif he could not! If she was 
to live to drudge and toil, why should 
she not die? What hope or comfort had 
she? And drowning she had heard was the 
best and easiest of all means of suicide. 

She was, however, keenly sensible of the 
wrong she had done to Gobindalal by 
stealing the will. So she resolved she 
vould go and get the forged will and put 
Krishnakanta’s will again where it was 
in the drawer. | 

At midnight she set off to Krishna- 
kanta’s house to replace the will. There 
was no getting in at the back-door which 
was always shut early, and she was to 
pass through the gateway where, she 
knew, the porters usually sat up till very 
late at night. On this night they were 
singing songs. As she entered they stopped 
her and demanded who she was. On her 


saying that she was the companion of her’ 


master’s daughter they allowed her to 
, pass. As the house was well-guarded the 
door of Krishnakanta’s bed-room was 
kept open at night. Rohini knew it. Before 
entering she stopped to listen. Krishna- 
kanta was lying on his back and snoring. 
He was apparently fast asleep. She went 
in, taking good care not to makeany noise. 
„A candle was burning, which she exting- 
uished at once on ente:_2. Next she 
procured the key ag before, and opened the 
drawer in which she had left the forged 
will. But somehow, as she turned the 


key in the lock, in spite of her using great 
caution there was a little creaking sound, 
which roused Krishnakanta. 

He wondered what the noise was about, 
and kept stock-still with his ears pricked 
up to listen. ! 

When the snoring had ceased Rohini 
knew that Krishnakanta had awaked. 
She stood perfectly still. | 

“Who is there?” cried Krishnakanta.. 

There was no answer. Rohini was not 
what she used to be when there was 
nothing to disturb her peace of mind. She 
was much pulled down; and she seemed 
now nota little frightened, for her breath- 
ing was qnick and audible. | 

Krishnakanta called for his servant, 
Hari. He called more than once, but in 
vain. His match box he had to his hand. 
With the aid of a match he lighted the 
candle, and discovered a woman standing 
near the chest of drawers. 

Rohini would have been able to escape 
when she perceived that Krishnakanta 
had awaked, but she did not for Gobinda- 
lal’s sake. She thought that the will must 
be replaced, and did not care for her safety. 

“Who are you?’ demanded Krishna- ‘ 
kanta. l 

Rohini drew near to him and said, “I 
am Rohini.” 

“Rohini!” he cried. “What have you 
been doing here in the dark, and af such a 
late hour ofthe night?” 

“I was trying tosteal your will,” she said. 

“I am now io no mood for your jests. 
Come, tell me what you were about here. 
I do not believe you got in here to steal my 
will, but the circumstances I have caught. 
you'under are very suspicious.” 

“In your presence I will do what I came 
here for,” said Rohini. “Afterwards you 
may deal by me as you think proper.” With 
this she stepped up, opened the drawer 
and replaced the will, having taken out 
the forged one, which she was soon after 
hastily*tearing to pieces. oo 

“Oh, stop, stop, what is it you are 
tearing?” cried the old man in great 
alarm. “Let meseeit. Oh, stop, do.” 

But before he could see what it was, 
Rohini had consigned the torn pieces of the 
will to the flame of the candle and turned 
them into ashes in no time. 

“What have you burnt ?” cried Krishna- 
kanta, looking up to herina great pas- 
sion. 

“A will, a forged will,” said Rohini. 
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«Will What will? Where is my will? 
where is it? Tell me, quick,” cried the old 
man in the greatest of excitement. 

“Your will is in the drawer,” said Rohini 
coolly. ‘‘You can see if you like.” She 
said this with such careless indifference 
that Krishnakanta was astonished. 

He, however, took out his spectacles, 
adjusted them to his nose, and having 
satisfied himself that his will was all safe 
where he had kept it, turned to her and 
said, “Then what was it you destroyed ?” 

“A forged will,” said Rohini. 

“Forged will? Of whose making was 
it? , Where did you get it ? 

“I found it in the drawer,” said Rohini. 
“I do not know by whom it was prepared.” 

“You do not know? How came you to 
know it was in the drawer ?” 

“That I will not tell you,” said Rohini. 

Krishnakanta — reflected a while. 
“Rohini,” he said at length, “you are but 
a girl; you are greatly mistaken if you 
think that I cannot find out what the 
fact is. The forged will was of Haralal’s 

reparing. You were bribed to steal for 
him my will and put the forged one in .its 
place. But you couldn’t do it, being 
found out, and so you destroyed the false 
will. Come, is it not true ?” 

“No, itis not,” said Rohini. 

“Then what is true?” said Krishna- 
kanta, surveying her from head to foot. 

“Please don’t ask me. I have been found 
in your room under suspicious circums- 
tances, and you may deal with me as 
you like.” 

“Well,” said he, “that you came here 
with a bad intention there is no doubt, 
and I must punish you as you deserve. I 
will not hand you over to the police, but 
I will have you turned out of the village 
to-morrow. And I will see you in disgrace 
by having your head shaven in the pre- 
sence of all my men and the neighbours. 
For to-night you shall remain in confine- 
ment.” 

Rohini was locked up in a room for the 
night. 


CHAPTER X. 


The grey dawn of morning was break- 
ing over the world. A gentle breeze was 
lowing, and if the cuckoos were not yet 
heard there were other birds that had al- 
ready begun their songs. At this delight- 
ful time of morning Gobindalal went and 
stood atthe open window of his bed- 
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room. Here he was quickly joined by a 
very pretty looking girl. 

“What makes you come here?” said 
Gobindalal. 

“And you—what are you here for?” 
said the girl. 7 

The reader need not be told that the 
girl is Gobindalal’s wife. 

“I am here to enjoy the morning breeze 
a while,” said her husband. 

“And why should I not enjoy it too? 
Why should you have this pleasure all 
to yourself, you selfish man ?” 

Gobindalal’s wife’s name was Bhramar. 

The term Bhramar means black bee. Her 
husband jokingly used to remark that she 
was given that name on account of the 
dark look of her skin. But although her 
complexion was dark, she was well-formed, 
and the cast of her face was beautiful. 
She was a very good and affectionate wife, 
and her husband loved her dearly, 
_ “My dear, you always look charming 
in your nose-ring,’’ said her husband. “I 
like this sort of trinket best because you 
look so lovely in it.” 

“You naughty man,” said she, giving 
him a gentle pull by the nose, “I know 
you do not mean what you say.” 

“Oh, I do, my love,” said he, as he held 
up her face in both hands and imprinted a 
kiss on her lips. 

Presently an uproar was heard, 
this noise about ?” said Gobindalal. 

“It is the servants, the ever noisy and 
and quarrelsome set,” said Bhramar. 

The servants were up very early as 
usual ; and a little while ago the shup-shup 
ofthe brooms, and the splashing of water 
and the tinkling of the plates showed that 
they were busy in sweeping and cleaning 
and washing and scouring. But suddenly 
these noises ceased, and a great clamour 
followed. 

“T will go and see what is the matter,” 
said Bhramar. 
and ran downstairs. ~ 

The women-servants were a very 
troublesome set in the house, and could 
hardly be kept under control even by 
Bhramar’s mother-in-law who was the 
mistress of the house. 

“What’s all this noise about ? What’s 


> 


the matter,” cried Bhramar as soon as she ° 


appeared before them. They paid no heed 
to her words. As soon as they saw her 
they burst intoloud exclamations of horror 
and astonishment. “I am sure I have never 


“What? 


Ba digh nabaon a 


4 


And she left her husband ‘+ 
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heard such a thing in my life,” said one. 
Another cried, “How daring! I wish I 
could teach her a good lesson with my 
broom !’’ A third wished she could cut off 
her nose and ears. A fourth said she ought 
to hang forit. A fifth, however, observed 
that she should say nothing, considering 
that she knew nothing for certain. No 
sooner did the last speaker utter these 
words than the rest turned sharply upon 
her and taunted her, saying that she was 
too good and honest a woman to make 
herself a busybody in things that did not 
concern her. They made other cutting 
remarks, and were so clamorous in con- 
demning her as a hypocrite that at last 
Bhramar cried, “Hold your tongues, you 
noisy rabble. I wish I could have you 
taught a good lesson for creating this dis- 
turbance in the house. Why don’t you 
hang yourselves and let us be rid of you ?” 

At these words they set up a great 


howl, complaining that it was very hard. 


that because they were servants they must 
put up with hard words and insult for no. 
thing. They said they were sure they did 
not know what their fault was except that 
they had no bread at home ; and that they 
would certainly not submit to be insulted 
in order to earnit. One of them, an elderly 
woman, burst into loud sobs, saying 
_ that had she not lost a son at her lying-in 
-some thirty years ago, she would never 
have to work for her bread, for he would 
have been the stay and support of her old 
age. Bhramar, who was a jovial young 
lady, could not restrain her laughter at her 
words. “You fools,” she cried, “why don’t 
you say what has happened ? Who is the 
erson you would have taught a good 
esson?” l 

When she had said that, there wasa 
clamour again. They expressed their won- 
derat her not having heard the startling 
news thata robbery had been committed 
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in the house, and gave her a highly colour- 
ed account of what they had heard. What 
Bhramar, however, could judge to be the 
fact was that Rohini had stolen into 
Krishnakanta’s bedroom for some hidden 
purpose, been found out and kept in deten- 
tion. She returned to her husband and 
told him what was the matter. 

“What do you think of her, dear ?” said 
Gobindalal. “Do you believe Rohini went 
into his room to steal ?” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Bhramar, 

“Why? What’s your reason for your 
not wishing to believe it ?” 

“What do you think of her ?” 

“I would like to hear from you first,” 
said Gobindalal. 

“Well, because I never heard anything 
against her, and I havealways held a good 
epon of her ever since I came to know 

er.” 

“Vou don’t mean that,” said Gobindalal 
witha smile. “Shall I say why you wish 
to take her side ?” 

“Why ?” asked Bhramar, 

“Because she likes you very much, and 
can never bear to hear any remark made 
about your complexion.” 

“You naughty man, you are always for 
finding fault with my complexion. But I 
am as God made me, and I don’t care what 
you or other people think of the look of 
my skin.” _ 

“I will go and see what I can do,” said 
Gobindalal. . 

“Oh, poor girl! You must plead for her, 
You must try and see her set free,” 

“You have such a good and feeling 
heart, my dear,” said Gobindalal, “and Í 
am so happy with you.” With this he 
kissed her and left the room. 


(To be continued.) 
TRANSLATED BY D. C. Roy. 
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‘+ AN URGENT DEMAND FOR PREPAREDNESS IN INDIA 


HOSE who have studied the Indian 
problem from the standpoint of world 
politics can realize that the Indian 
situation is not so safe as the common 
people think, 


The greatest problem for the Indian 
people in’ the coming decade is how far 
they are ready to preserve their integrity 
as a part of the British Empire. The people 
of India should not sleep in the belief that 
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Japan is going to preserve peacein India 
in case of emergency during any future 
war. Yes, during this war and as long as 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance lasts in its 
present form Japan will do it. Political 
scientists will agree that in the past Japan 
has been most profited by the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance ;she has been able to eliminate 
Russia and Germany from China with the 
British support. But if Japan find that 
her national interest will be better served 
by not continuing the existing alliance 
with Great Britain after its expiry, then 
nobody can blame Japan ; because the first 
duty ofa state is to preserve its own in- 
terests. Every thoughtful observer who 
has'any opportunity of studying Japan in 
recent years will testify with me that the 
Japanese people to-day regard Great 
Britain as their first rival in Asia. 
Hundreds of articles have been published 
in Japan during the present war by 
responsible persons expressing the opinion 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should 
not be continued after its expiry and some 
of them have gone so far as to demand its 
abrogation during this war. Many Japa- 
nese think that the Russo-Japanese Alliance 
ig more suited to their iñterest ; they are 
inclined to think that with Russia’s sup- 
port they will also be able to eliminate 
Great Britain's influence in. China and in 
the Pacifie ! ' 

It is beyond doubt that during this war 
Russia will stand by Great Britain. But 
where is the guarantee that after this 
European war Russia will remain so friend- 
ly to Great Britain ? Russia entered into 
this war to acquire some territory in the 
Balkans and also expected that she might 
get Constantinople through the British 
aid. So faras we can see the latter pro- 
position is out of the question, If Con- 
stantinople be taken Great Britain will be 
extremely foolish if she allows Russia to 
occupy it, because what guarantee is there 
that Russia will not use it against 
Suez, if she becomes opposed to Great 
Britain as she was in thepast? Russia 
cannot get any warm water port in the 
China Sea unless she can destroy Japan, 
an? chat is beyond, any possibility for some 
decades to come. Russia must have a 
warm water port as thatis very vital for 
her future. So far as it is known to us 
according to the published texts of the 
secret agreement between Russia and Japan 
(vide Peking-Gazette), Japan is bound to 
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help Russia in her attempt to get an out- 
let in the Persian Gulf, and in case Russia 
attacks India Japan is bound to help 
Russia. Ofcourse all this is possible when 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Anglo- 
Russian Entente cease to exit. (Here 
again we have theexample of Roumania 
and Italy during the war.) 

Now Germany regards Great Britain as 
her worst enemy, .and whatever may be 
the results of this war she will not be will. 
ing to shake hands with Great Britain as 
a friend. And the other day we heard 
from Professor Munsterberg of Harvard 
that after this war is over there will bea 

erman, Russian and Japanese Alliance. 
Let us hope that this will never come 
about; but it is absolutely desirable for 
the people of India to prepare for the worst, 
viz., a combination of Japan, Rnssia and 
Germany with her adjuncts Austria and 
Turkey onthe one hand and the British 
Empire with her allies Italy and France 
and probably U. S. A. on the other. In 
this case would India be safe? Then, are 
the Indian people ready to defend their 
country by warding off the marches of 
such enemy ? Then Great Britain’s hands 
will be tied in Europe, and Australian and 
Canadian aid will be neutralized for obvi- 
ous reasons, and we all know that the 
Turco-German combination had a special 
programme against Egypt. 

Ifever that calamity comes, what will 
be the position of India ? Loyal India will 
not only have to defend herself but will 
have to do her share to defend Egypt, 
Burma, Singapore, Hongkong and other 
British possessions in Africa and Asia; 
because the population of the Indian 
Empire is greater than all other parts of 
the British Empire. -Are the Indian people 
prepared for it ? We are sure that the loyal 
and brave people of India will not shrink 
to give their lives to defend their country 
and other parts of the British Empire as 
they have been boldly doing during this 
war. But for this contingency are 300,000 
Indian soldiers and reserves enough ? India 
has a population of 315 millions and in 
case of absolute necessity an army of five 
millions of men ofall arms can be raised, . 
but where are the requisite number of 
ladian officers and arms and ammunition 
for these men? Will these men show the 
qualities of trained soldiers in the day of 
great trial? That Great Britain will not 
in the aforesaid contingency, be able to 
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help India muth with much aid, is beyond 
doubt. Then the immediate need for Great 
Britain, for her sake and for the sake of 
the preservation of the British Empire, is 
to take the people of India into equal con- 
fidence and have a thorough-going pro- 
gramme of Preparedness for them. 

The Programme :— 

1. Repeal of the Arms Act. 

2. Training of worthy Indians as 
officers—not as mere Jamadars, Subadars 
and Subadar Majors, the majority of 
. whom do not possess the fundamentals of 
common school education. (Military 
engineers, artillery, infantry and cavalary 
officers, efficient strategists, capable medi- 
cal officers, etc.). i 

3. India should have her own Navy and 
this should be manned and ofhcered by the 
Indians as is done in the case of the Aus- 
tralian navy—a glorious part of the 

British Navy. | 
© 4, India must have factories where big 
guns can be forged and the Indian people 
must learn this business. 

5. India must have many up-to-date 
explosive and ammunition factories with 
Indian chemists and Indian directors, 

6. India must have an efficient Aero- 
plane Corps manned by Indians. 
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7. It has been proved beyond all doubt 
during the Russo-Japanese War and the 
present European War, that the wars of 
the Twentieth Century are scientific wars. 
The less educated are the soldiers, the less 
efficient are the armies; then measures 
must be immediately adopted to introduce 
a better system of education for the people 
of India. 

Imperial interests demand that the 
Indiau leaders and the British Indian 
Government should wake up to the necessi- 
ty of a thorough-going preparedness for 
the future, so that the people of India may 
not have to repent and say, “Ah! itis 
too late.” Ifeverit be too late to carry 
out this programme by taking the Indian 
people into equal confidence, as it has been 
done in Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, then the fate of the Indian people 
may be as disastrous as of the changing of 
the yoke, and the fate of the glorious 
British Empire may be its disintegration. 
May Heaven forbid it and may we hope 
that the people and rulers of India will pay 
heed to this timely warning and do their 
best to inaugurate an adequate programme 
of preparedness for the safety of India and 
the British Empire. ' 

A Japanese Friend of India. 


TWO POEMS 


ý By J. E. ANDREWS. 


J 
A LETTER, 


D--+ Jim,—the little ones have prayed, 
And now are tucked in bed, 

I’m sitting here alone to-night 
Thinking of all you said, 


- That last sad day at Waterloo, 
Before the train went of.— _—_- 

You told me ‘not‘to mind, but look 
After our Jimmie’s cough, 


à 


And see that Susan goes to school, 
And, —you’ld be ‘home once more 
By Christmas come.’ Now Christmas’ gone, 
And New Year’s at the door. 


The winds are moaning down the street, 
And snow is falling fast, ; 

And, Jim,—how cold and numbed you'll be, 
While these dark hours go past. 


The children ask for you, each day,— 
“Mum, when will Daddy come ?” 

I answer ‘‘Father’s coming, pets, 
Daddy will soon be home.”’ 
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But all the while my heart beats sore, 
And tears stand in my eyes.— 
Though I say what you told me, Jim, 
| Yet hidden fears will rise. 


I dreamt of you the other night.— 
You stood there, just outside ; 

The children all went wild with joy, 
I ran to you and cried,— 


ĮI ran, and laughed, and cried, at once, 
So real did it seem ! 

But soon I woke, and found it nought 
But a poor, empty dream. 


Yet IIl be brave, Jim, and each hour 
Remember what you say, 
Bearing it wrapped up in my heart, _ 

And this is what l'H pray :— 
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O God, keep safe my dearest Jim,- 
And bring him home again: 

Keep safe our little children, too, 
For Jesus sake. Amen, 


H 


AN EPIGRAM. 


, Ye who desire to walk aright, 
Bend all your steps towards the light : 
For, walking ever in this track, 
Shadows will fall behind your back. 


[ These poems were recently sent to 
Mr. C. F. Andrews by his father, who is 
now in his eighty-third year. They have 
been slightly revised hy his son. Ed. M. R.] 
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BIRTHDAY MEDITATION OF A POSITIVIST 


FIND myself now, not indeed unawares, 
| at the mid way of the sixth decade of 

my life time: I look back on the years 
going and forward to those coming, mind- 
ful that ,in normal course the past will be 
lengthening and the likely future will surely 
shorten, bringing nearer the last duty, of 
dying: and at this stage I do earnestly 
affirm my belief that— a. 

To have lived is well: still to live 1s 
well : to die too shall be well. . 

Of these three, taking the last first. 
The coming of death for myself I face with 
calm and with the equal mind. Ushered 
into being by Humanity, I accept freely 
this law in the general Fate that governs 
Her and Her children. To have emerged— 
to be--and so, to return. By the mortal 
path whereby all have gone and go, by 
that and with them I too would wish 


to go. 

eee of life thus far, I do with con- 
fidence and with gratefulness declare :— 
I have been, and I am, truly glad and 
well content to be alive, to be having the 


privilege and great adventure of living, 
to be filling my placein the Great Scheme 
and having my part of opportunity and 
achievement. I have loved the Earth 
and the Sea and the Sky, the Day and 
the Night, and the changing seasons of < 
the Years. I have loved, and been loved 
by, my fellow men and women and 
children. Throughout childhood and 
youth and maturity I have had the perso- 
nal joy of living and loving. I rejoice in 
having had family, wife, children, friends, 
and in sharing the various experiences of 
human kind. I trust that somewhat of 
my being and doing may be entering 
usefully into the common and abiding 
human store. 

And thirdly, for the coming years of 
older life :—Love, Courage, Hope. 


To have lived is well: 
Still to live is well: 
To die too shall be well. 


WEW. 
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THE DRAMA OF THE CLOUDS 


By Miss Brpvur DATTA. 


_{At sunset the evening clouds are seen to assume 
different shapes and colours. 
_ These changing and moving forms appear some- 
times as human figures acting in a drama. l 
The details of their play, as seen one evening at 
Shanti-Niketan, is given here.] 
GOLD flush is seen, suffusing all the 
western sky, in. the midst of which 
two. solitary clouds, in the form of 
two women, appear reclining side by 
side with their heads covered by their 
Saris. na 

The first, moving and looking round, 
exclaims, in great surprise, —'We two seem 
to be left alone, Where have all the others 
gone ?? 

The second : ‘You have been dreaming ! 
Some friends passing us by took them 
along. But look!’ And she turns and 
points to the vast sea of gold. es 

The first ; ‘This is our country of gold ! 
Who dare bring a stain here ? Nowhere 
can you detect even a speck of darkness.’ 

_ The second : ‘Do not be so certainabout 

Khat. Iam placed'a little higher, and can 
see farther away than you. To me, it seems 
as though there were already some sign of 
warfare in that far-away golden region of 
ours.’ =“ | | 

The first : ‘Warfate!-whatdo you mean ?” 

The second : ‘Well - perhaps not 
warfare! It might be a kind of war, or it 
might be the darkness of night. , 

‘Look! . . Towards the north. 
East ! . « Do you see those huge 
black masses with silvery outline ? That 
was once a kingdom of perfect happiness ; 
but there has been fighting and bloodshed, 
and now you see those dark masses. Yet, 
when you get a glimpse of the silvery 
border, you are at once led-to think of 
what it was once, also what it might be 
some day again,’ ~ 

The first : ‘Yes it looks hopeful—does it 
not ?. . 
= The second: ‘Change is the law of 
nature? They say. It is our law also. 
There isan ebb and flow in every thing— 
an uprising and a downfall—the fall suc- 
ceeding the rise. It has always been so.’ 
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One of the clouds suddenly finds her 
companion’s head uncovered. She looks 
startled and says—‘Do you know, you 
have no Sari on your head P - 

The other turns bashfully and says, 
‘This is the doing of breeze. Heis ever 
playing hide and seek with us, ever teasing 
usin this manner. Where are you 
going ? Do, please stay with us a moment 


longer !’ 4 
The other cloud, . without any ex- 
planation, leaves her companion and 


swiftly glides away. 

Suddenly the solitary cloud, left behind, 
feels the edge of her sari pulled by some- 
body from behind. 

She promptly turns round, and to her 
utter amazement finds a maiden witha 
purple garment beckoning her to come 
aside. She obeys. The two move toward 
each other. 
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The cloud: ‘What is it you want? I 
have never seen you before. You are delay- 
ing me l . 

The maiden: ‘Why do you look so an- 
noyed ? You say you do not know me. 

‘Well. what is acquaintance ? In 
our country we never have any formal in- 
troductions. We are friends as soon as we 
meet each other. We scarcely have a com- 
panion staying with us over five minutes 
ata time. Our life is ever-changing—our 
friendship is ever-changing—boundless. 

‘In that infinite ocean of our friendship. 
thousands are admitted every hour.’ 

The cloud: ‘But surely—when you have 
new friends, the old ones pass away—do 
they not?’ 

The maiden: ‘Yes, so it seems. But 
that matters not. We care not for our 
ever-changing forms and shapes—we pass 
above and beyond that stage—and then 
only are we capable of admitting thou- 
sands every hour into our friendship with- 
out discarding any. 

‘A balance is kept in the eternal world— 
but not so in the realm ofthe spirit. All 
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calculation ceases here. We go on growing 
and expanding.’ 

The cloud: ‘Isthata scientific conclu- 
sion ?’ : 

The maiden: ‘What do we care for 
Science ? Science is no business of ours. We 
only feel and come to conclusions through 
what we feel... We do not reason. We have 
no time for that.’ . 

Saying this, the maiden swiftly moves 
away. 

The cloud is alarmed.and cries—‘Why 
are you running so fast ? You have drop- 
ped your bracelets and ear-rings on to the 
ground, 

‘Do wait a second.please.’ - 

The maiden: ‘Don’t you see we are 
very late! Our sea of gold has changed 
into a mere river now. i 

‘The boatman standing there is calling 
out to the pilgrims.’ 

The cloud: ‘But do you at all know the 
country you are going to? Have you rela- 
tives and friends there?) Have you any 
special business that you hurry like this ? 
Are you well-acquainted with the roads of 
the country—its rivers—its people—its lan- 
guage ? T po , 

‘They may be utter strangers to you 
after all.’ 

The maiden.: ‘No—not in the least! 
There is no such word as ‘strangers’ in our 
dictionary. I have never been‘ to the coun- 
try before. l have no relatives anywhere: 
Of course, I do not know its roads—its 
people. But what'does that matter ? The 
language of the clouds is the same every- 
where—the song of the clouds is one sweet 
melody sung everywhere. The difference is 
only in the outer form. 


‘But we have the sense. to look to the 
spirit—and there, in the spirit, no difterence. 
exists, 


‘We are all one,—members of the vast 
dome of heaven. Our religion is Oneness. 
It is our pleasure to ‘meet new events, new 
circumstances, to meet new lands,—new 
peoples. We are students—unceasingly stu- 
dents in the universe of God. We love 
change. It is our nature to change old 
habits and put on new ones, 


‘There is always something to learn. 
from every new event we come across. We 
are never complete in ourselves. The in- 
fluences around us really help to complete 
us. 


‘I know not where Į lack, till I see 
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somebody possessing in abundance what I 
have not. 

‘Our spirit is the learner’s 
new, ever fresh. 

‘Therefore we no sooner meet someone 
(though it be for the first time, in a new 
unknown land) than at once there is an 
unconscious recognition of that something 
common in each one of us.’ 


spirit—ever 


By this time the boat on the river has 
lengthened out. The boatmanis beckon- 
ing to the people round saying :—‘Travellers 
and pilgrims, make haste: and come into 
my boat. I will take yon across to the 
other shore. The curtain of night is soon 
going to fall upon this scene of our sunset. 
My boat is for all,—the poor and the rich 
alike. Each one pays me with a smile,— 
and that is all I, ask.’ 

A great commotion rises from the 
crowd. Men, women, and children, with 
their bundles of clothes and food, are being 
lifted into the boat. l 

Attached to this big boat, there is a 
small one,—and, in the bigger boat, herds 
of cattle, especially sheep, are being fifted. 
The boat now leaves the river bank, and 
after a few minutes no on¢is anywhere to 


. 


be seen, 


The river changes its forni into that oñ 
a canal. The colour turns into a dull red- 
dish brown. 

A young girl weary with the day’s toil 
and long journey, is seen wending her way 
through the dull greyish clouds. 

She comes and stops at the edge of the 
canal, waiting for the return of the boat. 

She stands `waiting.—Still there is no 
sign of the boat. . 

Her hopes of going to the land beyond 
the canal are sinking fast. Her arms hang 
listlessly by her side, her back is bent 
through weariness—her eyesare gazing into 
nothingness. T 

Suddenly she gathers up courage, — 
stands erect, and folds her hands together 
in the attitude of prayer. 

Her eyelids close ; her head is bent for- 
ward. Lower and lower it bends—slowly 
her whole body drops to the ground—her 
whole frame makes obeisance. . 

She remains motionless—it seems as’ 
though she possesses no other life but that 
of prayer. . 

A dark’cloud, passing by, stops on the 


THE DRAMA OF THE CLOUDS 


way,—waits a minute,—then lightly touch- 
es her on the shouldeér. | 

Her frame quivers at the magic touch. 
She stands up, her face blushing, her form 
trembling, 

‘I have sought you for ages, and at last 


I have you’—she heard a voice, as though — 


in a dream. 
The girl: ‘But youdo not know me; 
I do not remember ever seeing you.’’ - 
The cloud : ‘Your heart knew me. Else, 
why did you tremble at my touch, We 
are sensitive clouds. Our essence is’ love. 


We do not: need to see, or talk to each: 


other, before we love. We form the ideal of 
lovein our hearts, then we roam every- 


where unconsciously:in search of the object 


of our love. As soon as we meet our twin- 
soul, we recognise it and greet it.’ 


The girl: ‘But you are so dark, I can 


¢ not see you clearly.’ 

The cloud: ‘No, you cannot—because 
the time.for physical: vision is passing 
away. Afew moments ago, I saw your 
face ivory-white, now itis dull red—a few 
minutes later, perhaps it will turn perfect- 
ly dark as.mine.’ A 

The girl : ‘Yes, but why is that ? I was 
sitting by this canal a few minutes ago. 
At each little wave, numbers of pearl shells 


were hurled at my feet. And now there re-. 


ains, of all that vast golden sea, only a 
arrow strip of gold. _. =? 

‘In the period called ‘Sunset’ everyone 

seemed so busy running to and fro.: I] my- 


self have met so many, talked to so many, . 
have seen so many countries, each so un-. 


like the other. There was such a wonder- 
ful play-of colours in the garments of our 
friends—the fellow-clouds—and now every- 


thing seems to be taking up one shape, one. 


form, and one colour. 
‘Why is there so much excitement in that 


short period ? The change is not:so rapid . 


now. There is not so much noise, or bustl- 
ing. Why is that ?” : i 
f _ The cloud: ‘Change is the manifesta- 
tion of life. We change continually, because 
now we are so full F life: 
so keen,—our passions are so intense. 


It 
is the period of ‘Desire.’ 


‘Weare, as it were, restless, searching 


after the object of our desires, i 

., ‘This is followed by Dusk—the transi- 

tion period between day and night—the 
. time of union—the hour when all activities 

are hushed and nature stands still in sus- 

pense. r 


Our senses are. 


14.7 


‘For every action, thereis a reaction. 
We are excited before we meet the object of 
our desires. Weare calmed as soon as we 
are in possession of it, 

‘That was the time of our unfulfilled 
dreams—this is the stage of full satisfac- 
tion, of calm,—and therefore of renuncia- 
tion. 

‘We realize the Ideal first; and then 
again we idealize the Real. Thus is our 
love perfected.’ 

The girl: ‘Bat I am afraid I am losing 
sight of you. It is getting dark. Those 
moving masses have almost lost their 
shapes and are forming one solid mass. 

‘This gathering gloom blinds my vision.’ 

The cloud : ‘That matters not. Seeing 
is only a preliminary step. Can you not 
feel the closeness of my presence ? This is 
the time for feeling, idealizing, and dream: 
ing. 
. oor not—tremblé not—I shall hold 
your palpitating form till we lose all shape 
and allform. « l 

The girl : ‘Ido not know why I tremble 
so. Iam not fully satisfied. I want to get 
hold:of something that I can touch and 
feel. Draw me closer—closer—still closer, 

islet this gross covering bedropped here, 
for I want to be still closer. 

‘Enfold, enfold me in your encircling 
darkness, which shall be to meas radiant 
as daylight itself. Envelop me wholly 
and absolutely in yourself. Our true wor- 
ship is to lose ourself—to sacrifice our lesser 
selves on thealtar of the all-embracing love.’ . 

-The cloud :-‘Enter—-enter into my, in- 
most being. 

‘The dark masses have now at last reach- 
ed us—in another moment the veil of night 
will be completely thrown over us. . 

“The evening worship bells are chiming 
inthe temple. Itis the hour of worship,— 
the hour of union. 

‘Nature is one with man,—man is one 
with nature,—God is one with man and 
nature alike,—and the worship is complete. 

‘It is the hour of Oneness. 

‘It is the time for losing ‘self in the all- 
pervading spirit of love. ` a 

‘Darkness, darkness,—intense darkness 
is covering us. Weare one withthe dark- 
ness—there reigns an unbroken calm in this 
terrible darkness,—a solemn beauty in this 
mysterious darkness. Who is a lover of 
darkness? Life is not complete without its 
share of darkness. | 

‘Darkness uplifts and ennobles the spirit. 
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The period of the dark transfigures the 
life of man. 
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e e . 
‘Let us hide our selves and our cares in: 
the universal bosom of Night.’ 





SCHOOLS OF. JAPANESE LANGUAGE IN INDIA 


HE modern age is an age of inter- 
dependence. No nation can stand 
alone in the world. The interests of 

every nation are bound up withthose of all. 
others. It wotld thus have been a great 
economy in time and human energy if man- 
kind were blessed with a world language. 
But so longas that one language for all 
the.races of men is not to come, prudence 


dictates that the nations should try to: 


master each other’s language. And pro- 
bably it may be safely. predicted that, 


other circumstances remaining the same,. 


that nation is bound to lead: the world 
and pioneer its progress, whose members: 
have command over the greatest number 
of world’s languages. . 

Apart from theory also, purely practical 


considerations would justify the institu- . 


tion of facilities in a country to master the 
more igiportant languages of the world. 
In Japan we have schools of foreign lan- 
guages, Russian, French, German, English, 
etc. During the last decade we have felt 
the need of learning the Indian languages 
also, though progress in this direction is 
yet unsatisfactory. In any case, if India is 
to derive any profit by- her intercotirse 
with Japan, it is absolutely necessary that 
her sons should begin to study the Japanese 
language. The sooner such arrangements 
are made in India, the better for her own 
interests. 

Indian students who come to Japan had 
almost invariably acquitted themselves 
very creditably in their scientific and 
technical schooling. But all of them have 
had to suffer from one great drawback. 
It is well known that the professors in our 
schools, colleges and institutes lecture only 
in Japanese language, and the text books 
used or recommended are mostly in 
Japanese language, whether original or 
translations from some foreign standard 
works. Isit likely that Indian students 
can get the most they are capable of under 
these circumstances ? Certainly not, it 


takes along time to be able to follow the 
lectures. Hence, on arrival, the Indian 
students invariably spend:. about six 
months (a period which they can devote 
tothe advancement of their special know- 
ledge for which they come here, prowided,. 
while. attending to their studies in India, : 
they learn an elementary conversational. 
course of the Japanese language. during 
their spare time ina night-school or any 
other institution of this kind) just to pick 
up the conversational Japanese language 
only before they can enter into the Univer- 
sities or Factories. Besides, mastery in 
Japanese language is the ipre-condition for 
every university degree. So, many Indian 
students have had to go back ‘to India 
without: an authoritative diploma. Yet 
from-the reports of instructors and teach.’ 
ing staff one learns that the aptitudes and - 
achievements of the Indian'scholars are 


certainly praiseworthy. If therefore Indian z 


students, before teaching Japanese shores, 
make it a point to master conversational 
Japanese at any rate, while at home, much 
useless effort and waste of time and energy 
can be avoided while.they are in Japan. 
Indians asa rule have been found to be 
good linguists. Even after.a few months’ 
residence in Japan, Indian. students and 
traders pick up a fair vocabulary; and 
their intonation and pronunciation seem 
marvellously Japanese.: This cannot, lam 
sure, be said of Europeans and Americans 
who live in Japan or try to master the 
Japanese language. This shows how easy 
it would be for Indians to be at home in 
Japanese educational institutions, if they 
are provided -with a half year’s course in 
Japanese. languages (at least conversa- 
tional) before leaving India. a" 
In recent times Japan has been attract- 
ing traders, merchants, 
chemical experts, engineers, bankers, etc., 
as visitors and tourists from India. Be- 
sides, direct commercial transactions have 
also been opened between the two 


industrialists, , 


“Te 


. learn the 
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countries. It'is needless to say that 
mutual interests should dictate that 
Japanese should learn the Indian lan- 
guages, as well as that Indians should 
Japanese language. When 
Indians come to Japan, they generally de- 
pend on Japanese guides to act as their 
interpreters or medium of communication 
between themselves and the Japanese cap- 
tains of industry or experts and factory 
men. But guides and interpreters cannot 
serve the interests of:first: class business 
men. Really responsible men must under- 
stand the men and things, factories and 
workshops, advertisements and business 
methods, etc., of Japan with their own 
eyes and ears—with their own mind. Itis 
well known that the entire business. litera-- 
ture in our country is in Japanese.- In. 
every workshop or factory or firm we have- 
men knowing the foreign languages. : But 
as a rule our people learn as: much of 
foreign languages as enables them to un--: 
derstand books written inthoselanguages ; 


they seldom care to speak them and are: 


invariably tinable to Speak or express. 
their ideas clearly and satisfactorily in 
them. Indian visitors are, therefore, likely 
to be greatly disappointed when they visit 
our workshop, factory, etc. 
many things can be understood only by 
sight. Butifthe Indian capitalists are'to 


. make the most of their resources with re- -~ 


gard to the Japanese trade, they should: 


make it a point of self-interest-to have'on ` 


their staff men knowing ‘the’ Japanese: 


language which alone can: be the key to © 


the -ins and outs of the Japanese trade 
world. . i ai 

There 1s a further reason why Indians 
should have schools of Japanese language 
in their Provinces. -With the growth of 
communication and facilities of interchange 


brought about by modern science, .there . 


has been created in every people a desire to 
know as muchas possible of what- other 

eoples are doing. Ifthe Indians are will- 
ing to know about Japanand the Japauese, 
they can do this only ‘by learning our lan-, 
guage, At presént the only medium of 
communication between India and Japan’ 
is English. But how much of Japan is to 
be found in books -written in English ? 
With the exception of Marquis Okunia’s 
Fifty Years of New Japan, [ know ofal- 
mostno bookin English language. This 
is certainly an over-statement;’ but the 
truthis not far from it. Our statesmen, 


No doubt | 


. Japanese, 


scholars, experts, scientists, teachers, ete., 
have not cared much to.try their ability in 
foreign languages. And as for foreign 
book stores, with the exception of Maruzen 
Company, probably we have none other. 
The ‘Japan Magazine’ is probably the only 
monthly review conducted in English. I 
wonder how múch of Japanese thought 
can be tapped by Indians who depend on 
English language for their sole medium ! 
But if the Indians themselves learn the 
Japanese language and it is very easy for 
them to do so, they will not only be ina 
position to enter’the Japanese intellectual 
worid as a Japanese, but they would also — 
be ablé to swamp our market with pub- — 
lications’ embodying Indian thought” in. 
Japanese language. If Indians care to say 
anything to Japanese scholars, traders, 
scientists, teachers and our masses, they 
must address us in our-own language. The 
world meets nobody half-way ; everybody 
is ‘busy with his..own interests and 
thoughts.,. If, therefore, Indian. literature, 
science, art-.and philosophy want to in- 
vade the thought-world of Japan, there 
must be men in India proficient.in Japanese 
language. Indians know quite well that. 
if they had not cared.to write in English, 
the world. would not have cared to know 
of India’s thoughts and aspirations. 

Those who are responsible for education 
of Indian scholars in Japan, and Indian 
traders and capitalists may combine to 
start schools for the study of Japanese 
language. There are now dozens of Japan- 
trained Indian scholars in India. Most of 
them know at least conversational 
though probably very few of 
them.can read or write Japanese character 
which is certainly very difficult. Small 
beginnings may be made with the help of 
such scholars, some of whom at least 
should possess self-denying spirit to ad- 
vance the cause of future India., During 
their spare time they can teach Japanese 


. language for a few hours.in a week. In 


course of time competent instructors may 
be trained up or efficient Japanese scholars 
engaged for the purpose. ee 

I need not here speak of Japanese lan- 
guage as a subject of instruction for 
students of comparative philology. That 
can be taken up only by students of higher 
culture or post-graduate scholars of uni- 
versities, I address these few lines tothe 
readers of the ‘Modern Review’ in order to 
attract the attention of students, business- 
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men, and societies for the scientific and in- 
dustrial education of the Indians. I also 
draw the attention of the authorities of 
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the newly-established Benares (Hindu) 
University tq the above few lines. 


SHUMEI OHKAWA., 
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KINGS, CROWNS AND THRONES IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
INDIA, WITH PEN AND INK SKETCHES | 


By T. A. GopINATHA Rao, M.A. 


NDIAN literature is as minute in describing. 
the grades of kings as it is in so many 
other things, as for instance, in giving the 
artistic proportions of human bodies. Their 
crowns, seats and other objects indicative of 
status and dignity vary from grade to grade. 
The eligibility of collecting as taxes certain 
proportions of the produce of the land de- 
pends also on the class to which a king 
belongs. It is the object of this article to 
present the public with an idea of the classifi- 
cations of kings as we find them in ancient 
Sanskrit and Tamil works. — 

According to the ‘Manasara’, kings are 
divided into nine classes. They are distin- 
guished from each other first in the strength 
of their armies thus :— 


Designation. Ele- Horses. Infan- Queens, Con- 
phants. try. sorts, 
Srotragraht $ foo 50,000 I 700 
(Astragrghi ?) 
Prahgraka? 6 600  1,00,090 2 700? 
Pattabhak - 7 800 1% lakhs 3 1,300 
Mandalesa .10 1,000 2 `» 4- 1,500 
Pattadhrik 12 1,500 2 yy $3?) 5 2,000 
Parshnika | 15 2,000 4 s» ‘6 3,000 
Narendra 100 10,000 I crore Io lakh’ 
Adhiraja 10,000 ? I crore Io crores 1,000 fo lakhs 
(t00 P} 
Sarva- 
bhauma 10 crores 100 crores ,, 5 = 
(Chakravartti) ' 


He, who by the prowess of his arms, has 
extended his dominions over the whole of the 
country bounded by the four oceans, is known 
as the ‘Sarvabhauma Chakravarttin’ The 
prince, who with the three powers (saktis), 
namely, the ‘prabhu-sakti’ (the power one 
possesses in virtue of the good graces of his 
overlord), the ‘uts&ha-sakti (the power due to 
one’s.own energy) and the ‘mantra-sakti’ (the 
power due to good councils), has obtained 
domination over six provinces, who possesses 


the six capacities (gunas), namely, those for 
making ‘sandhi’ (peace), ‘vigraha’ (war), ‘yana’ - 
(expedition), ‘Asana’ (to beable to sit quietly, 
taking. no hostile measures till the proper 
time comes), ‘samsraya’ (seeking shelter), 
‘dvaidhibhava (policy or duplicity) and the,’ 
six items of:defence (bala), namely, loyal sub- 
jects, a flourishing treasury, an intelligent set 
of ministers, a strong army, friendly neigh- 
bours and impregnable fortifications, who is’ 


‘learned in the ‘niti-sastra’ (laws of polity) and 


is Just and who traces his decent from either 
the solar or the lunar race is called an ‘Adhi- | 
rāja? The prince who has conquered three 
provinces from their weaker rulers and has 
brought them under his control and who igs 
governing them with justice is known asa 
‘Narendra’; under him are placed the rulers 
named the ‘Parshnikas,’ the ‘Pattadhrik’ and 
others. A ‘Parshnika’ is.one who has juris- 
diction over one province which has only one 
strongly fortified place, with the six kinds of 
defences (balas). He, who has four ‘gunas’ (7) 
and is governing one-half of a province with 
a single fort in it is called a ‘Pattadhrik’, 
Under a Pattadhrik are placed the petty 
princes, such as Mandalesvara. The prince 
who is governing a sub-division of a province 
(a ‘mandala’) is known as the ‘Mandalesvara’ ; 
under him are placed ‘Pattabhaks’ and others; 
he is also to supervise the social laws and 
improve the economic resources of the coun- 
try (dharmirthasyadhipatih). The officer 
who is in charge of halfa sub-division, that is, 
an assistant or deputy ‘mandalesvara’ with 
one fort in it is said to bea ‘Pattabhak.’. The - 
person who presides over a number of dis- 
tricts (janapada), with the charge of one fort 
and who might belong to any-one of the four 
castes is called a ‘Pravaraka®, and lastly that 
person who has the charge of a few districts 
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and one fort and is the master of a Nagari is 
said to be a Srotragrahi (or Astra-grahi 9), 
This is the classification of kings according to 
their territorial jurisdiction, 


Each of these princes has his character- 


istic head-gear and sther insignia of office, 
The ‘maul’ or ‘kirita’ is the head-gear for the 
Chakravarttin, the Adhiraja and the Naren- 
dra; the head-gear of the Parshnika is the 
‘sirastra’ and that of the Pattadhrik and the 
Mandalesvara is the ‘pattabandha’, while that 
of the Pattabhak is the ‘patta’. The officers 
Praharaka and the Srotragrahi (or Astra- 
grahi) should wear only garlands. Evidently 
they seem to be ineligible for any royal head- 
gears, 

Again, the Chakravarttin, the Adhiraja (or 
Maharaja as he is sometimes called) and the 
Narendra are the only classes of rulers who 
are entitled to a ‘simhdsana’ which is orna- 
mented with. an arch (torana), a halo 
(? surya) and a ‘kalpaka’-tree, The ‘kalpaka’- 
tree behind the ‘torana’ is a great honour to 
which the P&arshnikas, the Pattadharas and 
the Pattabhaks: have no right, though they 
may use the ‘simhasana’, the ‘surya’ and the 
‘torana’, The Praharaka is entitled to a 
‘simhasana’ without the ‘torana’ and the 


‘surya’, whereas the Srotra-grihi only to an 


ordinary seat (kevala Asana), 
The political functions of each of these 


- kings is then described. .The Chakravartti is 
to afford protection to his subjects from wick- . 


ed persons and enemies and to rule them 
justly and mercifully ; for-which he is to take 
one-seventh (?) part of the produce as his 
dues. If the same protection is afforded by 
an Adhiraja (or Maharaja) he may take one- 
sixth as his dues, while a Narendra one-fifth ; 
but the latter should give liberally for the 
maintenance of the poor and the destitute 
and should patronise those-that go to him as 
guests, The Parshnika takes nearly one-half 
of the produce as his dues and also when he 
fines for any offence he collects thrice the sum 
which the other higher authorities levy but he 
is charged with the duty of patronising liber- 
ally arts and literature along with the usual 
protection of the poor and the helpless. So 
much about the kings as found in the ‘Mana- 
Sara.’ l 

The ‘Sukraniti’ has a somewhat different 
system of classification of kings, He, whose 
income from just and equitable taxation 
amounts to from one to three lakhs of 


‘karshas’ (? a kind of coin) is called a ‘SAman- 
ta’, One whose income is up to ten lakhs is 
a ‘Mandalika’; of twenty lakhs, a ‘Raja’; of 
fifty lakhs, a ‘Maharaja’; of a crore, a 
‘Svarat’?; of ten crores, a ‘Samrat’; and of 
fifty crores, a ‘Virat’, The Emperor who has 
the government of the seven continents 
(dvipas) is known as the ‘Sdrvabhauma’, The 
‘Sukraniti? adds a very significant statement 
which, if kings and their officers would only 
realise, would bring the world the much 
longed for millennium at once. It says that 
since the kings are in receipt of their pay in 
the shape of taxes, they should really con- 
sider themselves servants of their subjects, 
though Brahma, in consideration of the ne- 
cessity of affording protection to their sub- 
jects, has placed them over their subjects. 
Those Samantas who are removed from their 
places (either for their remissness in their 
duties or by superannuation for which of 
these reasons, it is not stated) are called 
‘Hinasdmantas’, 

The Sāmantas are divided into a few sub- 
divisions : a person who is governing a hun- 
dred villages, or does the duties of Samanta 
is also called a SA&manta, perhaps it is an 
appellation conferred on him ex-officio, He 
is called, for purposes of distinguishing, the 
Nri-Samanta. He, who has the management 
of ten villages, is known as a ‘Nayaka’. The 
‘Svarat’ is said to be the ruler of ten-thousand 
villages, 

The ‘Sukraniti’ also recognises the classi- 
fication based upon the strength of the forces 
possessed by the kings. It observes that in 
a composite army, the foot soldiers should be 
four times the horse; the number of oxen, 
evidently for purposes of transporting supplies 
&c, should be one-fifth, the camels one- 
eighth of the number of horses, The number 
of elephants should be a fourth of that of the 
camels, the. number of chariots one-half of 
that of the elephants, Taking a concrete 
instance, the army of a Narendra, which ac- 
cording to the ‘Manasara’ is required to pos- 
sess 10,000 horses, the other items will be, 


according to the ‘Sukra-Niti-Sara’ as fol- 

lows :— 
Horses ves ... 10,000 
Oxen ose 2,000 
Camels ve 1,250 
Elephants ie sá 312 
Chariots see ssi i56 
Cannons a “oe 312 
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Inshort, the number of foot soldiers must 
be the largest, that of the horses. middling 
and that of the elephants the smallest. In 
addition to these, a king whose income is a 
lakh of karshas should have always by his 
side the following retinue, namely, a body- 
guard of. hundred picked strong men, three 
hundred foot-soldiers armed with rifles, eighty 
horses, ten camels, two elephants, one chariot 
and two carriages, sixteen oxen, two large 
pieces of cannon, three ministers and_ six 
secretaries.’ 

The kings are enjoined upon spending 
their income in the -following proportion for 
the various state purposes, namely, 


1, For the maintenanceofthe army ... 3'0 
2. For charitable endowments 0'5 
3, Towards the salaries of the minis- - 
ters xs TE R d; 
4. Towards the pay of the adminis- 
trative &c., staff w O'S 
5. For his own personal expenses 0'5 
6. For reserve fund seedy J70 
Total T s.. 6'0 


Having seen the classification and the 
functions of kings according to the ancient 
authorities, the- question naturally arises if 
these classifications were not merely theoreti- 
cal or whether they were actually observed in 
practice.e It is usual with some ‘scholars to 
assert off-hand that the matter contained in 
our ‘niti or ‘dharma sāstras’ are generaily 
always the descriptious of what ought to be 
than what actually is. Such .a pronounce- 
ment appears to be baseless when we turn to 
Epigraphy, the surest source and at once the 
most reliable, of information in all matters. 
We know the really great Chola monarchs 
Parantaka I, Rajaraja 1, and Rajendrachola I, 
who did much to extend the kingdem, did 
not call themselves Chakravarttins or Tri- 
bhuvana-Chakravarttins. The first to bear 
this proud distinction was Kulottunga I.. In 
his time, his kingdom extended practically 
over the whole of the Madras Presidency, the 
Kalinga, the Orissa and at least the northern 
portion of Ceylon ; his empire was bounded 
on three sides by the ocean. Similarly, the 
earlier members of the Hoysala dynasty, not 
even the powerful Vishnuvardhana, nor even 
his son Narasimha bear any higher titles than 
Mahdmandalesvaras; but Ballala II, the 
latter’s son, calls himself Bhujabala-Chakra- 
vasttin or Pratipa-Chakravarttin, The Pal- 
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lavas who held sway over Very extensive 
tracts of the country were dubbed Maharaja- 
dhirajas. The Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 
possessed seven and .a half lakhs of villages 
and were therefore naturally entitled to be 
called Maharajadhiraja. Then- again Samu- 
dragupta is said to have ‘bound together the 
whole world by means of the vigourof his 
arm, made the waters of the four oceans taste 
his fame’—expressions which denote the 
prowess of the emperor which extended his 
dominions to the four bounding seas, which 
by implication clearly proves his titles to the 
Maharaja and Maharajadhiraja which we see 
given to him in his inscriptions. We: do not 
find provincial governors and other lesser 
potentates calling themselves. Maha:ajas and 
Maharajadhirajas, So 8 
The next. point which requires a word of 
explanation is the extraordinary size of the 
army repuired to be possessed by Mah&raja- 
dhirdjas and Sarvabhaumas, The estimate 
does not appear to be altogether fictitious, 
when we learn that the Chola king Kulot- 
tunga IJ, had slain ir battles one thousand 
elephants, which entjtled him to receive the 
panegyric poem called in Tamil the ‘parani’, 
which no one. but a king who had killed so 
many. elephants could be praised with, In 
later times, the chariot seems to have been 
discarded in-battles, for we do not meet with 
references to them.in inscriptions ; nor are we 
to suppose camels were ever employed by the 
South Indian kings, . 


Another point worthy of ‘notice is that an 
Adhiraja or Maharaja should have descended 
from the solar or the lunar race. Many a 
petty prince, who, by- his good fortune and 
‘by the prowess of his arms, vastly improves 
his territories and becomes eligible to the 
name and dignity of a Maharaja by virtuc of 
the extent of his country, the largeness of his 
army and the richness of treasury and who 
has several grades of vassals under him, cane 
not, according to the above rule laid down in 
the Manasara, call himself a Maharaja or 
Chakravartti. Therefore, he seeks to find out 
some relationship of his family or ancestors 
which will connect him in any manner with 
the solar or lunar race of kings; it does not 
matter if the relationship claimed is genuine 
or fancied, At once, some panegyrist frames 
for him a genealogy tracing by a. long pedi- 
gree his descent directly ffom the sun or the 
moon. In the history of many a newly risen 


>. 


_ collecting, as it is stated, one-half 
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dynasty, we find that in the documents of the 
earlier members of it no attempt is being made 
to: give an elaborate genealogy ; but in the 
records of the later and more powerful mem- 
bers a long historical introduction detailing 
the genealogy and the doings of their ances- 
tors is generally given tracing their descent 
either from the sun or the moon, 
For instance, a king who belongs 
to the cowherd caste and has come 
to occupy a high status lays claim, 
by virtue of merely belonging to 
the caste of Krishna, to be a 
Yadava and therefore arrogates for 
himself a position in the lunar 
race; the Vijayanagara kings 
supply the most prominent ex- 
ample in this matter, 

It is stated that the early kings 
took only a seventh or a sixth of 
the produce of land as due to them 
in the shape of taxes, In many 
instances the taxation did not in 
all probability exceed this propor- 
tion, At any rate, the ideal of 
each king, as it appears from his 
inscriptions, seems to be to collect 
not more than one-sixth as his- 
dues. It is not evident from Epi- 
graphy if ever even the petty 
princes and governors, the ‘Parsh- 
nikas’ and ‘Pattabhaks’ were 


of the produce as their dues, 


PART II. 


MAKUTA-LAKSHANA 
OR 


THE DESCRIPTION OF 
HEAD-GEARS. 


The head-gear, like the caste 
mark, is a characteristic feature 
not only of the by-gone times but 
also of the present day. The long 
row of ‘pagadies’ exhibited in the 
Bombay Museum, the different 
kinds of turbans in use in the Hy- 
derabad State,-the peculiar head- 
wear of the Kachchisand the 
Parsis indicate the caste, the call- 
ing and the social status of 
the wearer. The ‘ushnisha’ or the turban is 
enjoined by the ‘s§stras’ to be worn on all 
ceremonial occasions and was, therefore, con- 
sidered an essential object by the Hindu 
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society. Different forms of golden tiaras are 
prescribed to the various gods, as also kings 
of different grades ; the weight of gold, that 
has to be employed in making them, varied 
with the dignity of the wearer. Detailed des- 
criptions of ‘maulis,’ ‘makutas’ or head-gears 
are found in many an ‘Agama’ and it is be- 
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lieved that these would be found interesting 
if not to all Hindus, at least, to the Archæo- 
logically inclined persons, An attempt is 
made below to present a study of the 
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‘makutas’ as completely as possible, and to 
illustrate them with drawings taken from 
actual sculptures of all ages, 

“The ‘Manasara’ contains a complete 
description of all forms of ‘maulis’ or ‘maku- 
tas’ ; we also find a short account of these in 
the ‘Silparatna.’ The common name for all 
head-gear is ‘mauli’ or ‘makuta’ and it is 
divided into ‘Kirita-makuta, ‘Karanda- 
makuta, ‘Jaté-makuta, ‘Sirastrakay ‘Késa- 
bandha; ‘Dhammilla,’ ‘Alaka-chiidaka, ‘Push- 
pa-patta,’ ‘Ratna-patta,’ ‘Padma-patta,? and 
so forth, Of these the most commonly used 
were the ‘Kirita-makuta,’ the ‘Karanda-maku- 
ta,’ the ‘Jaté-makuta’ and the ‘Alaka-chii- 


daka,’The'Kiritasmakuta’ is prescribed, among 


the gods, to Vishnu, the ‘Jata-makuta,’ to 
Brahma and Rudra, and the‘'Karanda-makuta’ 
to all other deities ; while among the goddess- 
es, the ‘Jata-makuta’ is prescribed for Manon- 
mani (the Consort of Siva), the ‘Kuntala’ 
for Indira (the consort of Vishnu) and the 
*Keshabandha’ to Sarasvati ; or, all goddesses 
may be made to wear only the ‘Karanda- 
makuta.’ 


Among the human beings, the ‘Kirita- 
makuta’ should be the head-gear of the 
‘Sarvabhauma-chakravartti’ and of the Adhi- 
rajas ; the ‘Karanda-makuta’ that of Naren- 
dras ; and ‘Sirastraka’ that of Parshnikas. 
Sometimes, the ‘Karanda-makuta’ is found 
worn by all grades of kings. The queens of the 
Sarvabhaumas and the AdhirAjas should wear 
the ‘Kesabandha’ ; or the ‘Kuntala’ may be 
worn by the queens of Emperors, Adhir&jas 
and Narendras alike. The wives of Manda- 
likas should wear the ‘Dhammilla’ and lastly 
the women who carry torches before the king 
and the wives of the king’s shield and sword 
bearers were to wear the ‘*Alaka-chfidaka,’ 
The ‘Dhammilla, the ‘Kesabandha’ and the 
‘Alaka-chtidaka’ are mostly modes of dres- 
sing the hair and these were bound by 
wreaths of flowers called the ‘pushpa patta’ or 
by strings of leaves like those of the cocoanut 
palm called the ‘patra-patta’ or by a jewelled 
golden band called the ‘ratna-patta,’ 

“From this somewhat minute description 
of the head-dresses and from the known as- 
signment of particular forms of gear to parti- 
cular classes of divinities and human beings, 
it is easy to ae out without mistakes the 
status of the divinity or the human being 
having a particular head-gear ; and to a know- 
ing observer these head-gears form an in- 
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stance of the definiteness which prevails in 
the conventional language of symbolism.” 


The following are the measurements of 
the different classes of makutas :— 


Generally, the height of a ‘makuta’ should 
be two to three times the length of the face 
of the wearer. But that of the ‘makuta’ ofa 
Brahma and Rudra should be 13ths of the 
length of the face and that of the Saktis 
twice the length of the face. The ‘width’ of 
the ‘makutas’ at the base must be equal to 
the length of the face ; the ‘makutas’ must be 
tapering upwards, the width at the top of the 
‘kirita-makuta’ being less by a eighth or a 
sixteenth of that at the base; that of the 
‘Karanda-makuta’ being one-half or a third 
less than that at the base. 


The height of the ‘makuta’ of the Chakra- 
varttin should be equal to the girth of his 
head ; that of the Adhiraja one-sixteenth, 
that of the Narendra, one twentieth and that 
of the Parshnika one-half less than that of the 
Chakravarttin. The height of the ‘makuta’ 
of the queen of the Chakravarttin should be 
equal to the girth of her head, while that of 
the queen of ‘Adhiraja’ two-thirds the girth ; 
the height of the crowns of other queens (such 
as Narendra), equal to the length of the face. 


The height of the ‘Kesabandha’ etc., 
should be either three-fourths or one-half of 
the length of the face and that of ‘patta’ 
should be one-third of the girth of the head. 
It is stated that ‘patta’ is the peculiar head- 
gear of ‘Pattadhara.’ The ‘patta’ to be used 
by the Mandalesvara (or Mandalika) should 
be equal in height to one-fourth and that to 
be worn by ‘pattabhak’ one-sixth of the girth 
of the head. So much about the measure- 
ments of the various head-gears. 


The quantities of gold to be employed in 
making the ‘makutas’ of various kings and 
queens, is also given in some detail, The 
‘makutas’ are divided into three grades or 
classes—the ‘uttama’ or the superior, the 
‘madhyama’ or the middling and the ‘adhama’ 
or the inferior class. The ‘makutas’ are gen- 
erally made on the occasions of the regular 
or initial coronation of the king, that is, when 
he ascends the throne; this coronation is 
known as the ‘Prathamabhisheka.” The 
‘Mangalabhisheka’ is the second occasion ° 
when the king may wear a newly made 
crown; when this particular ‘abshisheka’ 
ceremony was performed is not known ; per- 
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haps when the king was married, he was ac- sheka.’ The ‘makutas’ to be worn by the 


corded a new ‘makuta’ along with his queen. 
When the king had achieved victories and 
was going to celebrate them, the occasion 
being known as the ‘Vijayabhisheka,’ he wore 
a specially prepared crown. The fourth oc- 
casion when he should go in for a new ‘ma- 
kuta’ is when he has done some deeds of 
valour, the ‘abhisheka’ or anointment at 
which occasion being known as the ‘Virabhi- 


kings who are entitled to receive these four 
kinds of ‘abhishekas’ should be made out of 
gold weighing from 1500 to 2500 ‘nishkas’ of 
gold : when it weighs only 1500 ‘nishkas’ it is 
said to belong to the ‘adhama’ ; 2000, to the 
‘madhyama’; and 2500, to the ‘uttama’ classes 
respectively. The queens of the kings refer- 
red to just now (who seem to be Chakravart- 
tins and Adhirajas} should have their ‘maku- 
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tas’ made out of one-half the weight of gold 
employed for the ‘makutas’ of their lords, 

The ‘makuta’ of the ‘Adhiraja’ should be 
made out of Iuo0, 1500 or 2000 ‘nishkas’ of 
gold and if so made are said to belong to the 
‘adhama,’ the ‘madhyama’ or the ‘uttama’ 
classes respectively. The weight of gold 
necessary for the ‘Sirastraka’ of the ‘Parsh- 
nika’ is 400, 800 or 1200 ‘nishka’ in weight 
and the head-gear made out of them belong 
to the ‘adhama,’ the ‘madhyama’ and the 
‘uttama’ classes respectively ; whereas the 
weight of gold required for the ‘makuta’ of 
the ‘Pattadhrik’ is 300, 600 and goo ‘nishkas’ 
which belong respectively to the ‘adhama?’ 
‘the ‘madhyama’ and the ‘uttama’ classes. 
The weight for the ‘uttama,’ ‘madhyama’ and 
‘adhama’ classes of the ‘makutas’ of the 
Mandalikas are 200, 400 and 600 ‘nishkas’ in 
weight respectively ; similarly of Pattabhak, 
100, 200 and 300 respectively, 

The heights given above for the various 
‘makutas’ do not include that of the orna- 
mental finial known as the Sikhamani.’ ° 

The ‘Kirita-makuta’ should resemble the 
shoot (or leaf) of the bamboo (venukarna) ; 
the ‘Keshabandha’ should have the shape of 
the ‘tripusha’ fruit (cucumber), The shape of 
the ‘Sirastraka’ is said to be that of a bubble 
of water, while that of the ‘Dhammilla’ should 
resemble a creeper and the ‘Alaka-chtidaka’ 
should be. rising up from the scalp. 


A number of ornaments which decorate 
the ‘Kirita-makuta’ are mentioned ; they are 
named the ‘purita? ‘tunga-tara,’ ‘agra-patta,’ 
‘trivedika, ‘trivetraka,? ‘padma, ‘kutmala’ 
and the ‘sikhamani’; it is not easy to identify 
them exactly with the parts of an actual 
‘Kirita” The ornament ‘purita’ is required to 
have the figures of ‘makaras’ gracing it and its 
centre and top should be set with gems (ratna- 
bandha) ; creeper-ornaments (or strings of 
pearls) should proceed from the mouths of 


the ‘makaras’ ; the remaining portions of the - 


‘purita’ should be embellished with creepers, 
leaves, etc. An ornament similar to the 
‘purita’ is the ‘patta-bandha’ which should be 
attached to the front of the ‘patta’ or the 
broad band which runs round immediately 
above the forehead. The ‘patta-bandha’ is 
also required to be set with precious stones, 
The other portions of the ‘Kirita-makuta’ 
should be decorated with the members cal- 
led the ‘mauli-bandha,’ ‘valli’ (creepers) and 
the ‘mukt&@hara’.. The base of the ‘Kirita- 
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makuta’ should be curved fike a crescent 
moon just above the forehead and should 
possess two leaf-like ornamental discs called 
the ‘karna-patras, each standing. above- the 
ears. Therim of the base should have a 
series of ‘muktahadras’ hanging all round. 
Above the ears, and below the karna-patras, 
but apparently issuing from the place where 
the ear joins the head, should be the ‘karna- 
pushpas,’ from which strings of precious 
stones and pearls should be hanging, It is 
stated that the ‘Kirita-makuta’ should be of 
circular section throughout. | 

The description and mode of construction 
of the ‘Jat&é-makuta’ is given as follows in the 
‘Uttara-Kamikagama, The word ‘Jata’ 
means either matted or plaited hair and the 
‘Jaté-makuta’ is made up of twists of ‘Jatas’ 
done into the form of a tall cap. It is found 
by taking five ‘jatas’ or braids of hair and 
tying it into a knot three ‘angulas’ in height 
by coiling them into one or three loops, the 
remaining braids being bound and taken 
through to be left hanging on both sides. 
This ‘makuta’ should be adorned with a 
number of ornamented discs called the 
‘makara-kiita” the ‘patra-ktita,” the ‘ratna- 
kiita’ and the ‘ptiris.” There should be the 
‘makara-kuta’ having seven holes in it, in the 
front middle of the ‘makuta’ and on the four 
sides there should be the ‘puris’; or, there 
should be the ‘patra-kutas’ on the two sides ; 
while at the back, the ‘ratna-kutas,’ The 
breadth of this head-gear at its base should 
naturally be that of the face and at the top, 
ten ‘angulas” In the case of Siva, the cre- 
scent of the moon is to be stuck -to it either 
on the left or on the right side and there is 
to be a cobra on the left side. 

‘She ‘Kesabandha’ is the name given to 
the hair when it is tied up in the shape of 
the ‘Kirita-makuta’ or ‘Jaté-makuta’ adorned 
with series of spirally curled small tufts of 
hair at different heights and the whole bound 
together by a ‘patta’ in, the middle. When 
the whole of the hair is done up into a num- 
ber of spiral curls, it is called the ‘Kuntala.’ 


Though the ‘gamas’ give a detailed des- 
cription of it, the exact shape of the head- 
gear called the ‘Dhammilla’ cannot be made 
out. Itis stated that the width at the top 
of the ‘Dhammilla’ should be one-third of 
that at its base. The width at the base 
should be three-fifths of the girth of the head. 
The Dhammilla should be bound by three 
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rings, evidently at three different places along band of gold set with jewels. The ‘Alaka- 
its length. This head-gear possesses neither chiidaka’ has the same width throughout, 


? 


the ‘sikhamani’ nor the ‘puritas.’ that is, it does not, like the other head-gears, 
In the case of the Alaka-chidaka which taper upwards. 
seems to be practically similar to the Dham- All the various kinds of ‘makutas’ des- 


milla, there should be a ‘ratna-bandha’ or a cribed above may be adorned with small 
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golden and jewelled representations of the 
‘ashta-mangalyas, which are the ‘srivatsa, 
the ‘purna-kumbha,’ the ‘chamara, the ‘dipa; 
the ‘chhatra,’ the ‘darpana,’ the ‘svastika? and 
the ‘sankha’ arranged as in the diagram,—on 
the ‘gala-patta’ or the broad body of the 
crown. The presence of these on the ‘maulis’ 
of kings and queens ts said to be necessary to 
give them prosperity and happiness, Again 
it is also proper to bind these various ‘ma- 
kutas’ with wreaths of flowers. 

In illustration of the above descriptions, 
are reproduced a number of drawings. From 
these one could see that all the head-gears 
are long tapering cones surmounted with an 
ornamented finial and adorned with jewels ; 
they are of varying designs and workmanship 
which differ from province to province. The 
Javanese and the Hoysala patterns are the 
most elaborately worked up pieces of gold- 
smith’s art, while the others are more or less 
plain but beautiful in their simplicity, Again, 
it would be observed that most of these 
‘Kiritas’ resemble more or less the ‘vimanas’ 
or spires of the central shrines of the temples 
of various provinces to which they belong. 
In their general appearance the ‘Kirita- 
makutas’ are not very different from the 
head-gears worn by the early Assyrians and 
Persians. Attention may be drawn also to 
the peculiarity of the ‘Kirita’ represented as 
fig. 1, Plate III. Unlike the other ‘Kiritas,’ 
this one is square and broadens at its top; 
its four sides are adorned with golden discs 
of superior workmanship; 


It might be asked if the description given 
above are merely theoretical ones or were 
these apparently inconvenient tall crowns 
actually worn'by human beings. It is more 
than certain that they were in actual use till 
so late a period as the 17th Century a. D. 
The Emperors of Vijayanagara were wearing 
it, as seen from the portraits of Krishna- 
devaraya, Venkatapatiraya and others ; the 
‘Karanda-makuta’ is seen worn by a Travan- 
core King, The tall Kiritas or caps worn by 
the Vijayanagara sovereigns is referred to by 
Paes thus :—“‘And on his head he (the king} 
had a cap of brocade in fashion like a ;Galici- 
an helmet, covered with a piece of fine stuff 
all of fine silk” and “on the head they wear } 
high caps which they call ‘collaes’ (Tam-Kan- 
“Kulldyi’ =cap) and on these caps they wear 
flowers made of large pearls.” At later times, 
the Nayakas or the provincial governors of 
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the Vijayanagara Empire who’survived their 
masters long after their downfall continued to 
wear the ‘collaes’ of Paes, and there are innu- 
merable stone statues of these in the Southern 
part of the Madras Presidency in which the 
“collae” is found to be the only head-gear of 
these princes, 

The bust of a Devi wearing a kesa- 
bandha on her head is interesting in qlearly 
showing that itis entirely made up of the 
hair of goddesses, and adorned with differ- 
ent kinds of ornaments. Some tufts of 
hair are twisted into fine spirals which are 
arranged in four rows, the lowest being along 


_the top border of the forehead. The making 


of these fine spiral curls is found to-day only 
among the Toda women of the Nilgirts, It 
might also be’ noted that the ‘Kesabandha’ 
in this instance is like the fruit of a cucumber. 
The kind of hair-knots called the ‘Dhammil- 
la’ and Alaka-chiidaka are at present employ- 
ed by the women of Malabar, 


PART ITI. 
‘SIMHASANAS, 
‘Simhasanas’ or thrones are of four kinds, 


corresponding to the four different kinds of 


anointments ; the ‘prathamdsana’ ‘being in- 
tended for the ‘prathamabhiseka’, the ‘man- 


galasana’ for the ‘mangalabhisheka’, the 
‘virisana’, for the ‘viribhisheka’ and the 
‘vijayasana’ for the ‘vijayabhisheka’. The 


same four kinds of thrones are also used for 
placing the images of deities on ordinary and 
special occasions. ; 

Again, the ‘dsanas’, or thrones are divided 
into ten classes according ‘to the details of 
moulding and ornamentation which enter into 
their construction, and they are named the 
‘padmasana’, the ‘padmakesara’, the ‘padma- 
bhadra’, the ‘sribhadra’, the ‘srivisala’, the 
‘sribadhya’, the ‘srimukha’, the ‘bhadrasana’, 
the ‘padma-bandha’ and the ‘padabandha’, 
The descriptions of a few of these are given 
in great detail. The import of some of the 
terms employed cannot be correctly discover- 
ed and hence great difficulty is experienced 
in making drawings corresponding to the des- 
criptions of the various kinds of thrones, 

The width of the ‘pratham&sana’, may 
vary from 15 to 31 ‘angulas’; by increasing 
the width each time by two angulas we 
obtain nine dimensions of the width (15, 17, 
19 and so forth up to 31). The length of the 
‘Asana’ might be double, 14, or 13 times the 
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Diagram showing the various parts of the Kirita. 


breadth, Similarly the width of ‘virdsana’ 
ranges from 17, increased every time by two 
angulas to 35 angulas ; that of the vijayasana 
from 21 to 37 angulas and their length should 
he of the same proportions as in the case of 
\ the ‘pratham4sana’, 

The height of the ‘pratham4sana’ is of nine 
grades from 9 to 17 angulas, varying from 
each other by one ‘angula’ (i.e, 9, 10, II &c, 
up to 19); that of the ‘mangaldsana’, also of 
nine grades, from 11 to 19 ‘angulas’; that of 
the ‘virisana’ also of nine grades, from 13 to 
21 ‘angulas’ and that of the ‘vijayasana’ also 
of nine grades, from 15 to 23 ‘angulas,’ 


The ‘Manas&ra’, which contains all these 
descriptions, then proceeds with the descrip- 
tions and the measurements of the details of 
the moulding of each of the ten varieties of 
‘simh&sanas’ mentioned above, A ‘simha- 
sana’ may be situated upon a ‘upapitha’ (a 
pedestal) or on the ground. The following 
are the measurements of the component 
members of the ‘padma&sana’ :—~ 


Janma or upana vs I part 
over it, ardha-kampa sue. " 
t»  mahapadma oe If » 
j karnavritta & padmaka «- 1I} 
»  kandhara (or gala) E ae 
” upari ss 4 3 


: kampa-vriddha-dala wee (omitted) 
j kampa-padma 5 
a kumbha-vritta roe I y 
» padma , oe $ » 
i nimna vritta ie F 
» kampa A 3 $3 
i gala ee: <2 i 
E kampa-vrittika e E y 
a nimna-kampa ore | - 
5 kapota eee 
i Alinga, Antarita, and 

Prativadana ae 


)3 





Total number of parts... 14-+...(= 22) 

The ‘vritta-kampas’ should be so arranged 

as not to mar in any way the harmony of the 
combination. The various members should 
be enriched with various patterns such as 
‘patras’ (leaves), ‘pushpas’ (flowers) and orna- 
mented with the figures of ‘vyala’ and other 
animals, On the corners there ought to be 
two ‘makaras’ facing two different directions ; 
the ‘kapota’ is to bear on its face a number 
of ‘nasikas’ containing within them ‘kabari- 
vaktra’ (faces of human and other beings), 
The four angles of the ‘simahsana’ should be 
ornamented by a foliage design technically 
known as the ‘pallava-patra.’ The ‘kapota’, 
‘mahapadma’ &c,, should be composed of 
‘dalas’ (petals of lotus flowers) and ‘kesaras’ 
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(stamens); and the ‘vritta-kumbha’ (other- 
wise also called the ‘kumuda’) is to be enrich- 
ed with the ‘kataka’ or the ‘patta’ ornament. 
The height of the ‘gala’ may be varied at the 
will of the designer, but always so as to 
produce an artistic effect and it should be 
adorned with scenes from actual life, figures 
of“*yakshas’, ‘gandharvas’ and ‘vidyadharas’ 
as also with different patterns of ‘pattas’... A 
throne made according to the specifications 
given above is called the ‘padmasana’,’ 


‘If a ‘padm&sana’ possesses also a ‘upa- 
pitha’ or a pedestal, it becomes the throne 
known as the ‘padmakesara. The 
upapitha should be composed of the 
‘kshudra-kampa’, . ‘vritta-kampa’, 
‘asra-kampa’ &c. The ‘gala’ of 
the ‘upapitha’ also should be adorn. 
ed with dancing human figures, of 
birds, of miniature architectural 
elements (kshudra-salas) and ‘to- 
ranas’ in appropriate places (such 
as below the member called the $ 
panjara) This ‘asana’ is suited 
for all gods and for ‘chakravarttins’ 
among kings, 

The throne known as the ‘pad- 
mabhadra’ is to be made as fol- 
lows :— 


Janma (or upana) > .. I part 
above it} kshepana ae o p 
n ambujam we TE 
ji nimna, vritta-nimna i 
- Jnana-kampa æ.. I i 
n vapra-tunga vee 5 9 
a harmya-vritta, padma, 
vrittaka seu. | os 
i padma eas 
»  kumuda bes 
» Vvritta vee 
A harmya-vrittam, padma- 
vrittam, kampa-vrittam I1 ,, 
3 karna ie 3 » 
7 kampa, padma, vritta ... I i 
i kapota = 2 y 
A alinga, antarita ss | 9 


j prati (vajana) and kampa 
Total number of parts ... 184 (3)=(21) 
The ‘padmabhadra’ throne described 
above is suited for the rank of an ‘adhiraja’, 
The throne called the ‘Sribhadra’ is com- 
posed of the various members as follows :— 
Janma (or upana) .. I part 
above it, vajana ai = 


og eae -— r — ereere poe ee ee w 





A Porira with the Ashta- 
mangalyas, 


or 
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A kshudra-vetraka we Fo y 
“a mahdmbhuja œ 3} y 
4 nimna os $ yp 
3 padma TE 
= kumuda wear A = 
i ambuja e o o 
Š urdhva-kampa — $ p 
is gala a 2 
5 kampa-padma ase. oI 
as kapotaka ` wee es 
alingantarita and 
a -prativajana ... I ‘i 
Total number of parts .,, 16 ‘3 


The various parts 
of the ‘dsana’ should 
be enriched with the 
various ornaments 
mentioned in the 
description of the 
previous ‘Ssana.’ This ‘Sribhadrasana’ is 
prescribed for ‘adhirajas’ and ‘narendras.’ 

The ‘simh@sana’ known as the ‘Srivisala’ 
is required to be made as follows :— 





JATA-MAKUTA, Ceylon. 


Janma ; .. 2 parts 
above it, padma TE cae 
» Vritta vetraka TEE ae 
» agra-kampa we 3 i 
» Vrittaka a 
33 gala vee 3 3 
„ vriddhi (?) ea 
,, Uparipankajam ae ws 
» Vriddhi "E ae 
„ dalam oe, Fn 
„ madhbya-vrittam oe. d ` 
» padma roe 2 
» avrita-vetraka s.. f i 
„» agra- patta eee aos 
” gala nee 3 » 


4 agra-patta aee 


* 
+ 
« 


~~ 
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vritta-vetraka da 
urdhva-padma ee ae 
vajana s ‘dee EF “part 
agra-vritta Kees. ii 
y- panu 
Total 15} (+63=22) 


The upper ‘gala-pradesa’ should be enrich- 
ed by various flower and leaf designs and the 
lower broader ‘gala’ should contain in it 


sculptures of ‘simhas’ and other animals and . 


creeper ornaments (patra-valli). This seat 
is prescribed for the Parshnika. . 

Ifin the same seat slight modifications, 
such as, ‘vritta-nirgama’ (?) of two parts’ 
width instead of the ‘vapramadhya’(9), it goes 
by the name of ‘Srisamjna’ (Sribandha ?) and 
it is meant for the ‘pattad ara.’ 

è If in the above, the ‘madhya-kumbha’ has 
an ‘agra-pattika,’ one part in width, the ‘asana’ 
will go by the name of ‘Srimukha’ ; it is pre- 
scribed for the mandalesa. 

If the above ‘Asana’ is without the ‘mula- 
bhaga’(?) and the ‘agravritta’ and the ‘ambuja’, 
it is called the ‘bhadrasana’ and it is fit for 
*‘pattabhak’, 

If two parts’ width of ‘ambuja’ is added 
above the ‘janopari’ (P), the ‘Asana’ thus pro- 
duced is known as the ‘padma-bandha’ and is 
suited to the rank of the ‘prahdraka’. 

The ‘asana’ known as the ‘pada-bandha’ is 

_made as follows :— 


x Janma ... 2 parts 
above it, padma MOE 
»» kampa ie os 
» Vapra a B 
» padma a 
» karna (kantha ?) 37 
baddhamsa ? j 
„ kampa T. a 
» kapota 8 
» kalinga etc. TE ae 
n vrittavetra TEE | 


b Total number of parts 
should be 30 
_ The ‘karna’ ( kantha 7 ) should be adorned 
with figures of lions, vyalas etc, and with 
flower and leaf designs, 


91 
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This ‘sana’ is prescribed for the dignitary 
named ‘astra-grah?’, 

It cannot be said that any one of these 
lists of measurements is either complete or 
intelligible, so as to enable the reader to make 
the necessary drawing corresponding to each 
of them. Also the explanation of the techni- 
cal terms employed in these descriptions are 
found nowhere. What drawings have been 
supplied are prepared from actually existing 
simhasanas and those few terms which it is 
possible to identify are also identified in the 
drawings, 


TORANA. 


The ornamental arch encircling the back 
of the ‘simhasana’ is known as the ‘torana’. 
It may be circular, semicircular, triangular or 
flat-arched in shape or any other design may 
also be adopted. The ‘toranas’ are divided 
into four classes according to the mode of 
ornamenting them: they are called the 
‘patra-torana’, the ‘pushpa-torana’, the ‘ratna- 
torana’ and the ‘chitra-torana’, The torana 
which is adorned with creeper ornaments 
(patra-valli) is called the “patra-torana’; that 
which is adorned with floral designs is known 
as the ‘pushpa-torana’ and that which is set 
with all kinds of gems is called the ‘ratna- 
torana’ ; while that which is worked up with 
all kinds of ornaments and has in it the figures 
of ‘yakshas’, ‘vidya-dharas’ etc., is called the 
‘chitra-torana’, In all the ‘toranas’ there 


‘should be the figures of the celestial musicians, 


Tumburu and Narada in the middle: there 
should be the ‘makaras’ from whose mouths 
the ‘toranas’ should be shown as issuing. The 
figures of makara, kinnaras etc., should be set 
with precious stones. 

In the centre of the ‘toranas’ there may be. 
the figure of Lakshmi flanked on either side 
with that of an elephant ; the former must be 
adorned with all ornaments set with gems. 

' The measurements of the ‘toranas’ 


are as 
follows : 
The height of the pada 
or pillar | 5 parts for? 
That of the torana 3 parts 3° 3 
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A HEROIC HINDU QUEEN oag 


AHOMEDAN historians rarely do 
justice to the Hindus, though the 
latter have often to depend on the 


former for whatever little information can’ 


be gleaned about themselves, as they were 
thrown into the background during the 
Moslem regime, and had few or no histori- 
ans of their own. The hatred ofthe 
Mahomedan writers is ppt however 
dificult to understand, in view ofthe 
religious wars which led to the foundation 
of their Empire in India, and the prevailing 
bigotry of the age. Butin going through 
the accounts left by Moslem historians of 
their long rule of a thousand years, we 
come across at least one remarkable 
exception, and that exception is a Hindu 
lady, of whose character and exploits 
several distinguished Mahomedan his- 
torians have written, and what makes 
their narratives specially pleasing is 
that not one of them has an unkind 
word to say of her, though naturally they 
disapprove of her political ambitions. The 
praise bestowed by Moslem writers on 
Hindus like Man Singh or Todar Mal can 
be easily understood, for they were vassals 
of the Mogul empire. But though the sub- 
ject of the present sketch was, according 
to them, a rebel, they speak highly of her 
beauty, courage, popularity, administra- 
tive and organising ability, military 
genius, and of her heroic death. This lady 
is Kani Durgavati, of Gondawana or 
Garha-Katanka, near modern Jubbulpore, 
who died in 1560 A.D., in a pitched battle 
with the army of Asaf Khan, in the reign 
of Emperor Akbar. Brief as is. the glimpse 
that we get into her life from these Maho- 
medan records, they so unmistakeably re- 
veal the heroic quality of her soul that we 
cannot fail to admire her. All the four 
. historians from whom we shall quote were 
her contemporaries, and so their accounts 
possess an authenticity which is beyond 
dispute. The Tarikh-1-Alh was written 
under the command of Akbar by a body 
of historians of whom Moulana Ahmad 
was the chief; the Tabakat-i-Akbari was 
the composition of Nizamuddin Ahmad ; 
and there are two histories going by tke 


name of Akbar-nama, one by the celebrat- 
ed Abul Fazl, Prime Minister of Akbar, 
and the other by Sheik Illahdad, Faizi 
Sirhind. 


I, 
Tarikh-1 Alfi. 
Congugst oF Garwa (968 H.—1560 A.D.) 


Khwaja Abdul Majid, who had received the title of 
Asaf Khan, was appointed governor of Karra, andin 4 
that province he rendered good service. One of his,/ 
services was the conquest of Garha, a territory? 
abounding im hills and jungles, which had never been 
conquered by any ruler of Hind since the rise of the 
faith of Islam. At this time it was governed by a 
woman called Rani, and all the dogs* of that coun- 
try were very faithful and devoted to her. Asaf 
Khan had frequently sent emissaries into her country 
on various pretexts, and when he had learnt all the 
Circumstances and peculiarities of the country, and 
the position and treasures of the Rani, he levied an 
army to conquer the country. The Rani came forth 
to battle with nearly 500 elephants and 20,000 horse. 
The armies met and both did their best. An arrow 
struck the Rani, who was in front of her horsemen, 
aud when that noble woman saw that she must be 
taken prisoner, she seized a dagger from her elephant- 
driver, and plunged it into the stomach, and so died. 
Asaf Khan gained the victory.... 


Il. 
Tabakat-i Akbari. 


The country of Garha-Katanka was near to Asaf 
Khan, and he formed the design of subduing it. The 
chief place of that country is Chauragarh. It is an 
eXtensive country containing seventy thousand flour- 
ishing villages. Its ruler was at this time a woman 
named Durgavati, who was very beautiful. When 
Asaf Khan heard the condition of this country, he 
thought the conquest of it would be an easy matter, 
sohe matched against it with fifty thousand torse 
and foot. The Rani collected all her forces, and pre- 
pared to oppose the invader with 700 elephants. 
20,000 horsemen, and infantry innumerable. A battie w 
followed, in which both sides fought obstinately, but d 
by the will of fate the Rani was struck by an arrow, 
and fearing lest she should fall alive into the hands of 
the enemy, she made her elephant-driver kill her with 
adagger. After the victory Asaf Khan marched 
against Chauragarh. The son of the Rani, who was 
in the fort, came forth to meet him ; but he was killed, 
and the fort wascaptured, and all its treasures fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. 


* ie. Hindus, Moslem historians delight in using ° 
such opprobrious epithets in relation to the followers 
of their rival creed. 


A HEROIC HINDU QUEEN 


° HI. 
Akhar-nama. 
(Abul Fazl). 


a CONQUEST OF GaRHA-KATANKA. 
Khwaja Abdul Majid Asaf Khan, although he was 


a Tajik and a civilian, yet by the help of the good 
fortune of the Emperor, he had performed such deeds 
as would have humbled even Turks in his presence. 
He now resolved upon attempting the conquest of 
Garha-Katanka. In the vast territories of Hindustan 
there is a country called Gondwana, that is, the land 
inhabited by the tribe of Gonds,—a numerous race of 


people, who dwell in the wilds, and pass most of their. 


time in eating and drinking and the procreation of 
children. They are a very low race, and are held in 
contempt by the people of Hindustan, who look upon 
them as outcasts from their religion and laws... On 
the north lies Panna, and on the south the Dakhin, 
and the breadth is eighty kos. This country is called 
Garha-Katanka, and it contains many strongholds 
and lofty forts. It has numerous towns and villages, 
“and veracious writers have recorded that it contains 
seventy thousand villages. Garha is the name of the 
chief city, and Katanka is the name of a place near it, 
and these two places have given their names to the 
whole country. The seat of government was the fort 
of Chauragarh.... From the earliest establishment of 
the Muhammadan power in India no monarch had 
been able to reduce the fortresses of this country or to 
annex the territory. = 
At the time when Asaf Khan received: the jagir of 
Karra, and accomplished the conquest of Panna, the 
government of this country was in the hands of Rani 
Durgavati, commonly known as “the Rani.” She 
was highly renowned for her courage, ability, liberal- 
ity, and by the exercise of these qualities she had 
brought the whole country under her rule. The 
author has heard from intelligent men who have been 
_ there that she had twenty-three thousand inhabited 
t villages under her sway. Twelve thousand of these 
' were managed by her own shikkdars, and the remain- 
der were in the possession of tributary chiefs, The 
heads of the various clans paid their homage to her. 
She was the daughter of a Raja of the tribe of Chandel, 
who was named Salibahan, who was Raja of Ratah 
and Mahoba. He married her to Dalpat, a son of 
[Raja] Aman Das. He did not belong to a high tribe, 
hut he was wealthy, and as evil times had befallen 
upon Raja Salibahan, he had consented to this alli- 
ance. This Aman Das rendered valuable assistance 
to Sultan Bahadur Gujarati in the reduction of 
Raisin ; he had consequently been promoted, and had 
received the title of Sangram Shah...... When he died 
he left a son named Bir Narayan, only five years of 
age, With the assistance of Adhar Kayath,* the Rani 
ssumed the government, showing no want of cour- 
age and ability, and managing her foreign relations 
with judgment and prudence. She carried on some 
great wars against Baz Bahadur and his officers, and 
was everywhere victorious. “She had as many as 
twenty thousand excellent horse soldiers, and a thou- 
sand fjue elephants. The treasures of the Rajas of 


* It is in the reign of Akbar that we first come 
across the mention of Kayasthas as a distinct com- 
munity by Muhammadan historians. The word 
‘Kayastha’ occurs frequently in Kalhan’s Rajtaran- 
gini, but according to Sic Aurel Stein there it means 
officials, chiefly Brahmins. 
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that country came into her possession. She wasa 
good shot, both with the bow and musket, and fre- 
quently went out hunting, when she used to bring 
down the animals with her own gun. When she 
heard of a tiger, she never rested till she had shot it. 
Many stories of her courage and daring are current in 
Hindustan. But she had one great fault. She listen- 
ed to the voice of flatterers, and being puffed up with 
ideas of her power, she did not pay her allegiance to 
the Emperor. 

When Asaf Khan conquered the country of Panna, 
the Rani Durgavati, infatuated with the ideas of her 
army, her courage and her ability, took no heed of 
her new neighbour. Asaf Khan at first kept up friend- 
ly and conciliatory relations with her; but he sent 
sharp spies and shrewd merchants into her country 
to get information of the communications and ways 
of ingress and egress. When he had obtained inform- 
ation of the wealth and treasures of this woman, he 
conceived the idea of making himself master of the 
country. He began first with ravaging the frontier 
villages, and went on until in the present year he 


_received the Imperial command to effect the conquest 


of Garha. . 
IV. 
Akbar-namia. 
(Sheik Illahdad). 


The chief place of that country is Chauragarh. 
The land contains 70,000 inhabited villages. It is 
bounded on oneside by Malwa and the Dakhin, on 
another by Garha. Ít is a separate principality, 
governed by a Rani named Durgavati, who was re- 
markable for her beauty and lovliness. Asaf Khan, 
whose possessions her country bordered on, and 
whose people were constantly going to and fro, 
managed to make himself well acquainted with its 
general condition, and the state of its revenues. He 
began to ravage and plunder the villages in its dis- 
tricts, waiting for an opportunity of takigg more ex- 
treme measures. At last, in the year 971H.,,in the ninth 
year of the reign he valiantly set out with ten thou- 
sand horse and foot, purposing to take possession of 
the country. His valour made him look on this asa 
matter ofeasy accomplishment. The Rani, owing to 
her pride and confidence ia her own skill and courage, 
attended to her own affairs, and utterly disregarded 


_the fact that she bad a neighbour whose valour had 


been proved on several occasions... She had always 
kept up a force of 20,000 horsemen, but she was 
suddenly told that the valiant troops of His Majesty 
had arrived at Damuda, one of her chief towns, ata 
time when her troops were dispersed. She had only 
500 men with her. Adhar, who was entrusted with 


‘the management of the whole business of that coun- 


try, informed her how affairs stood. The Rani said, 
“This is through your stupidity. I have long ruled 
this country, and never acted in such a manner as to 
bring disgrace on myself. Now, from what you tell 
me, if the King were here in person, I would present 
myself before him ; but now there is no remedy but 
war!” The Rani made four marches from that place, 
aud found herself face to face with the Imperial army. 

Asaf Khan had gone as far as Damuda with great 
speed, but he delayed there. The Raui thus had time 
to collect some 4000 men, and her courtiers recom- 
mended her to give battle advising her, however, to 
post herself in some strong position until the arrival 
of more troops. The Rani agreed to this counsel, 
and retreated into the jungles and strong places, so 
that Asaf Khan vecame ignorant of her whereabouts. 
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Asaf Khan turned back from that place, and on reach- 
ing Garha, took possession of its villages and terri- 
tories. In the meantime, 5000 men bad been collect- 
ed. When Asaf Khan was informed of the Rani’s 
movements, he left a force in Garha, and proceeded 
in person against her. The Rani was informed of 


this, and said to her people, “How long shall we take - 


refuge among the trees and jungles ?’? She then made 
up her mind to fight, and mounting her elephant, she 
went amidst her troops, endeavouring by suitable 
exhortations to encourage and prepare them for war. 
When both armies met, a desperate battle began. 
Three hundred Mughals obtained martyrdom * and 
the Rani pursued the fugitives. 

At the close of day, the Rani consulted with her 
chiefs as to what was to be done, and everyone said 
something. The Rani was of opinion that she had 
better return to her camp, and thence make a night 
attack, or remain where they were untildaybreak and 
then renew the battle, because, in the event of her not 
doing something, Asaf Khan would seize the hill in the 
morning, and post his artillery on it. Having deter- 
mined on a night attack, she returned to her camp, 
but no one agreed to herin this matter, or showed 
any resolution. At daybreak, what she had predicted 
happened. Asaf Khan possessed himself of the sum- 
mit of the hill, and having fortified it, be took post 
there with his army. The Rani again, intent on 
fighting, drew up her soldiers and mounted her best 
elephant. She caused Adhar, who has been mention- 
ed before, to ride before heron her elephant. Sucha 
conflict took place, that, throwing away guns and 
atrows, the combatants seized each other’s collars, 
and fought hand to hand. 

Raja Birsah,+ the heir-apparent, behaved with 
the utmost valour. The conflict lasted until the 
third watch of the day, and the Raja repulsed the 
royal troops three times, but at last he was wound- 
ed. When the Rani learnt what had happened to her 
son, she directed her confidential servants to convey 
him in the best way they could from the field of battle 
to a place of safety, which they did. Whilst this was 
going on, so large a body of men went away from the 
Rani, that not more than 800 remained with her. 
Notwithstanding this, she firmly maintained her 
ground, and encouraged her men to fight. Suddenly 
fate directed an arrow, which struck her on the 
temple. This she courageously drew out herself, but 
its barb remained in the wound. This arrow was fol- 
lowed by another, which wounded her in the neck, 
which she extracted in the same way, but fainted 
from excess of pain. When she came round, she said 
to Adhar, who was infront of her, “I have always 


* The usual expression used to denote death in bat- 
tle in the case of Muhammadans; the corresponding 
expression, in the case of Hindus, is ‘went to hell.’ 


+ The Bir Narayan of Abul Fazi, 
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placed trust and confidence in you* against a day like 
this ; so that, in the event of my meeting with defeat, 
you might not sufter me to fall into the hands of the 
enemy.” Adhar had not the power to do what she 
required, so she drew out her dagger, and died a 
manly death. Very many of her confidential .adher- 
ents loyally gave up their lives. By the favour of the” 
Almighty, and the fortune of the King of Kings, a 
victory, the splendour of which exceeded all other 
victories, was obtained. A thousand elephants, and 
countless booty, fell into the hands of the victorious 
troops, and an extensive territory was added to His 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Asaf Khan, after the lapse of two months, proceed- 
ed towards Chauragarh. The Rani’s son who had 
gone thither from the field of battle, came out to op- 
pose him ; but after a short struggle, the army of the 
King gained possession of the fort. In it were found 
agreat amount of gold, priceless jewels, gold and 
silver plate, and images of their divinities, together 
with other valuables and property, which had been 
collected there by the Rajas during many centaries, 
as is the custom of those people. All these fell into 
the hands of Asaf Khan,—a hundred and one cooking 
pots, full of large and valuable gold coins, came into 
his possession. The performance of this notable 
action caused his ponip and dignity greatly to in- 


A most remarkable event occurred at Chauragarh. 
When Rajah Birsah, the Rani’s son, was shut up there, 
a certain number of men were appointed, in the event 
of a defeat, for the purpose of performing the jauhar, 
an ancient custom of the Rajas of Hind. On occasions 
like this, they shut their women up in the house, and 
after heaping up straw, wood, cotton, and ghee 
around it, they set fire to the pile and burn them. 
This they look upon as a means of saving their hon- 
our. When the fort was nearly reduced, they did this, 
and all the beautiful women were reduced to ashes. 
After the capture of the place, when the flames had 
ceased On the second day, they examined the place, . 
and discovered two females underneath a large block 
of wood. One of them was the Rani’s sister, the other 
Raja’s wife...... They were taken unhurt, and sent to 
the royal harem.* 


POLITICUS. 


* The usual fate of all Hindu women, high and 
low, captured by Moslem ever since the earliest days 
of invasion. Akbar promulgated an edict to prevent 
the enslavement of captives. The marriage and con- 
version of Hindu women captured in war was one of 
the principal meansof the propagation of Islam in 
India. 

The above éxtracts have been taken from Vols. V 
(1873) and VI (1875) of the History of India as told¢ 
by its own Historians, by Sir Henry Elliot and Prof 
John Dowson (Trubner & Co., London.) 
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THE POLITICAL POLICE OF THE MUGHALS ; 


By Dr. SYED MAHMUD, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


HE creation ofthe Department of Poli- 
tical Police may be regarded as con- 
tempcraneous with the founding of 

the State. Its necessity was felt to be all 


the greater in those days owing to the- 
absence of railways, telegraphs, and other 
means of rapid communication, and the 
Mughals, incommon with other Govern- 
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ments of the alge, accordingly set about or- 
ganising an Intelligence Department of 
their own. 
They were not, however, the origina- 
@ tors of official espionage in India, as its 
presence, in a necessarily crude and imper- 
fect form, may be traced to the ancient 
days of Hindu regime. Although the Hin- 
du chiefs devised means of obtaining infor- 
mation regarding their subjects, they can- 
not be said to have developed them into a 
regular or well-conducted Department. 
The Mahomedan Kings of India appear 
to have been always anxious to be in 
possession of the latest information con- 
cerning the country and the people over 
whom they ruled. This was essential, 
they held, alike for the stability of their 
4, Government and for advancing the happi- 
ness of the people at large. The latter 
consideration, of course, did not appeal 
with equal force to all the Moslem sove- 
reigns. At what period precisely of Maho- 
medan rule the Political Police assumed 
the organization of an official department 
cannot be exactly determined. Itis fairly 
certain, however, that, present in an ele- 
mentary form under the ‘‘Slave’’ Kings, 
it crystallised into practical shape ina 
large measure during the reigns of the 
Khiljites. ‘Alauddin Khilji procured,” says 
Ferishta, “intelligence of the most secret 
» discourses of the family of note in the 
L city, as wellas every transaction of mo- 
mentin the most distant provinces.” (1) 
Under the Tughlaks, we find, the system 
was still further regularised and perfected. 
Ibn-Batuta, the famous Moslem travel- 
ler of the XIV Century, has put on record 
his astonishment at seeing the system at 
work, the like of which, he says, he had 
not observed in any other Mosiem country 
in the world. He describes at some length 
his personal experiences in this connection 
on arriving at Multan. (2) 
During the Mughal period the Depart- 
™ ment of Political Police was systematised 
to the degree of perfection, commensurate 
with the conditions of the times. The 
Mughal Kings utilised their elaborate and 
far-flung net of espionage mainly for two 
objects: first, to check the tyranny and 
oppression of State officials, specially in 
the remote parts of the Empire, and bring 


(1) See “Ferishta’” by Mohd. Kasim Hindu 
Shah Frishta, - 


(2) Elliot, Vol. III, pp. 588-589. 


them to justice, and, secondly, to be fore- 
warned with a view to suppressing any 
political rebellions. ‘Throughout his 
reign,” remarks Manucci, “Aurangzeb had 
such good spies that they knew even 
men’s very thoughts. Nor did anything 
go on anywhere in the realm without his 
being informed.” (1) | 

There was a Wagqi’ahnawis(2) or re- 
corder in each Subah. From Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri(3) it appears that not infre- 
quently the Bakhshis of the Subahs 
also held the post of Waqi’ahnawis. The 
duties of this functionary was to report to 
the capital the conduct and doings of the 
governor and’ other officials of the State, 
as also many minor incidents in detail. 

This method was naturally very much 
open to corruption, and one is not surpris- 
ed to find that there were cases in which 
an oppressive Governor or Kazi managed 
to obtain immunity for his misdeeds by the 
simple expedient of bribing ` the Wakiah- 
nawis into suppressing all adverse reports 
against him. 

To check these abuses Akber, in consul- 
tation with his ministers, created the 
appointment of the Khufia-nawis (secret 
news-writer) who were periodically requir- 
ed to send to the responsible minister at 
the capital a full report of the doings at 
their respective places. The appointment 
of the Khufianawis was a sort „of State 
secret, and his name was not divulged to 
any one. The reports of the Waqi’ahnawis 
(recorder) and the Khufianawis (the secret 
news-writer) were on their arrival at the 
capital compared and if they did not 
materially agree an inquiry was imme- 
diately ordered. 

“This isan admirableinstitution,” writes 
Abul Fazl, “for the well-conducting of the 
affairs of an Empire. It is even necessary for 
every rank of society. Though a trace of 
this institution may have existed in ancient 
times, its higher objects were recognised in 
the present(Akber’s) reign.”(4) There were 
number of officers at the Court to compare 
and examine the reports of the recorder 
and the secret news-writer. Two of them 
did their duty in rotation. There were 
also supernumeraries or Kotal as they 
were called to help the officers when they 


(1) Storia Do Mogor, Vol II, p. 18. 

(2) From Waqiah an event, and nawis a writer. 
(3) Memoirs of Jahangir. 

(4) Blochman’s Ain-Akbari V.VI, p. 258, 
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were overworked. To avoid confusion 
and dispute, every detail, such as the in- 
crease of taxes, contracts, sales, despatch, 
the issue of orders, the papers which receiv- 
ed the signature of His Majesty, capital 
punishment, the reprieve and the proceed- 
ings of the general assembly etec., was re- 
corded for future reference. Thediary thus 
prepared was corrected by one of the trus- 
ted officers, laid before the Emperor and 
approved by him. A copy of each report 
was then made by the clerks: and was 
handed over to those who required it as 
voucher.(1) The report then received the 
signatures of Parwanchi and Mir Arz res- 


pectively and in this form it was called - 


Yaddasht or memorandum. An abridg- 
ment was then made of the memorandum 
and signed by Risalahdar and Darogha. 

The abridgment thus finished was called 
Taligah and the writer was known as 
Taliqgahnawis. The Taligah was then 
signed and sealed by the Minister of the 
Department. 

Sir Thomas Roe who arrlved at the 
Court of Jehangir in 1615 as Ambassador 
from King James I, mentions that he found 
that throughout the Empire there were 
secret news-writers entrusted with the 
task of constantly noting the misdeeds 
of the officials. The Emperor was thus 
kept informed of all matters ofany im- 
portance. The most secret proceedings of 
private individuals at the capital were 
made known to him within a few hours of 
their taking place.(2) 

Mr. Elphinstone describing the dificul- 
ties in the path of Aurangzeb says :. 

“aan But in all discouragements Aouranzeb retain- 
ed his vigour. He alone conducted every branch of 
his government, in the most minute detail. He plan- 
ned campaigns and issued instructions during their 
progress ; drawings of forts were sent for him to fix 
on the points of attack ; his letters embraced meas- 
sures for keeping open the roads in the Afghan coun- 
try, for quelling disturbances at Multan and Agra, 
and even tor recovering of Candhar sand at the same 
time, there is scarcely a detachment marches or con- 
voy in the moves in the Deckan without some order 
from Aouranzeb’s own hand.’’(3) 

The “Great Moghul’ was able to con- 
duct all this business only with the as- 
sistance of his “perfect” and “well-kept” 
department of political police which con- 


1 Blockman’s Ain Akbari, p. 259. 
2 Vide Sir T. Roe’s Embassy to the Court of 
Jehangir. 


3 Elphinstone’s History of India, Vth Edition, 
p. 666. 
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stantly kept him informeds of practically 
everything happening even iu the most 
distant parts of the Empire. The appoint- 
ment and dismissal of the lowest officer in 
the Empire was not beneath his attention; 
and the conduct of all functionaries was- 
vigilantly watched, and they were kept on 
the alert by admonitions founded on such 
information.(1) 

The system, admirable as it was, had 
also great drawbacks. This over-centra- 
lization was obviously a drag on the rapid 
disposal of business even though ia the 
case of Aurangzeb it was combined with 
“an unremitting vigilance in all the greater 
affairs of State, which shows an activity 
of mind that would be wonderful at any 
age.’’(2) 

‘“Aouranzeb brought his spy establish- 
ment to perfection,” says Wheeler. “Under 
Moghul rule news-writers were maintained 
inevery township to report all that oc- 
curred. Under previous Emperors, the 
news-writers were often in collusion with 
the local officers. But Aouranzeb kept a 
constant watch. His knowledge was so 
perfect of all that was going on, that many 
believed he acquired it by supernatural 
agencies.’’(3) 

It. appears from one of Aurangzeb’s 
letters to his minister that he was fully 
conscious of the dangers of relying too 
much on the news-writers. ‘If these men 
are dishonest and left to themselves they 
could ruin a mighty Empire,’’(4) says the 
Emperor, They were appointed after a 
prying inquiry into their character. No 
man was appointed to the post unless 
his honesty and uprightness were beyond 
question. His dealings with his neighbours 
and his general reputation was always 
taken into consideration. As a result of 
this vigilance and care it was but seldom 
that an unfit person got the post.(5) 

According to Abul Fazl and Khafi Khan 
Akbar and Aurangzeb were great phy- 
siognomists(6) and, amusing as it may™ 
seem, before appointing any one to this 


he 


d 


2 Elphinstone, p. 666. 

1 Ibid, pp. 666-667. 

3 Wheeler’s "History of India” Vol. 
p 327. 


4 Vide State Documents MSS. (Collections of 
Aouranzeb’s letters MS. No. 1344). 


5 MS. No. B. M. No. 18881. 
6 Ain-Akbari, p 254 and Khafi Khan, p. 134. 
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post they would examine carefully his 
physiognomy.(1) The Mir Arz was the 
officer whose duty it was to submit secret 
reports to the Emperor. Manucci mentions 
that in Aurangzeb’s time such reports 
were read over to him by Begums during 
the night, and the ladies consequently often 
acquired a sound knowledge of the politics 
of the Empire.(2) 

Francis Bernier criticises the depart- 
ment in a sweeping remark. “Itis true,” 
he says, “that the Great Moghul sends a 
Waqiahnawis to the various provinces, 
that is, persons whose business it is to 
communicate every event that takes place, 
but there is generally a disgraceful collu- 
sion between these officers and the gover- 
nors, so that their presence seldom checks 
_the tyranny exercised over the unhappy 
people.’’(3) 

That there were cases in which officers 
belonging to the department of political 
police were bribed by the governor or other 
officials cannot be denied, The contem- 
porary native historians admit the tact. 
But there is no reason to suppose that the 
cases of corruption were so numerous or 
so universal as to damn the efficient vigi- 
lance of the departrnent asa whole. And 
it is abundantly clear that the Emperors 
themselves, specially Aurangzeb, were 
fully alive to the dangers of corrupt collu- 
sion. Mr. Lane Poole in his book on 
Aurangzeb says that the Emperor was 
served by a large staff- of honest official 
reporters. Their ‘‘news-letters’ often 
brought information of the mostimportant 
nature to the capital. ‘‘These correspon- 
dents, of course, were liable to be bribed by 
dishonest governors,’ continues Lane- 
Poole, “but no doubt they acted as a 
salutary check upon the local officials. 
By their aid Aouranzeb was able to 
exercise his passion for business, toexamine 
the minute details of administration and 
to exercise his patronage down to the 
appointment of the meanest clerk,” (4) 

Although the precautionary principle 
he followed was the same, Aurangzeb 


1 Ain Akbari, p. 254 note 1. 


2 See Bernier; Maasari-i-Alamgiri; also Nicholas 
Manucci who differentiates between . “spy” and 
“Khufianawis.” It may be explained in this way 
that “‘Khufia-nawis” were directly connected with 
the Intelligence Department, while additional “spies” 
were in direct correspondence with the King. 


3 Vide Bernier’s travels to India. 
4 Lane-Poole’s “Aurangzeb” p, 84. 
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carried his checks upon “delegated autho- 
rity’ further than his predecessors. “He 
adopted much the same plan,” points out 
Lane Poole, ‘‘as that which prevails in the 
police system of our ccuntry; he kept 
moving his officials about and placed them 
as far as possible from their estates.’’(1) 

Sir John Hawkins, the well-known 
Elizabethan adventurer who visited India 
during the peaceful time of Jahangir, was 
roughly treated by the Custom officers at 
Surat. He determined to put his grievance 
against Mocarab Khan, the Custom 
Officer of the port, before the Emperor. 
When he reached Agra he was conducted 
before the Emperor. “The first thing,” 
says Hawkins, “that the Emperor spoke 
was that he understood that Mocreb-Chan 
(Mocarab Khan) had not dealt with me 
properly, bidding mee bee of good cheer, 
for he would remedie all,’’(2) 

Hawkins was indeed bewildered at such 
a good system of.intelligence. The news, 
evidently, travelled faster than he did. 
The Emperor was informed and the 
offender punished before the complainant 
was even able to lodge his petition. This 
is a good example of the efficiency of the 
espionage under the 
Mughals. As for the exact number of 
employees in this Department, and other 
similar information, the contemporary 
historians are silent. . 

Danishmund Khan, (afterwards known 
as Naimat-Khan-i-Ali) however tells us, 
“that there were, in all, four thousands 
Harkarah(3) in the Imperial service 
scattered all over the vast Empire. The 
head was called Darogha-i-Harkarah, who 
was a man of some influence andwas much 
feared; his establishment formed a part of 
the postal department managed by a high 
court official called Daroghi-Dak or the 


1. Lane-Poole’s “Aurangzeb,” 


2 Hawkins’ Letters, pp. 400-401, 


3 The term “Harkarah” for the ''spies” is confu- 
sing. The word has no connection with the 
word “spy.” His duty was to convey mail-bags 
from one place to another aud he was an em- 
ployee ofthe Postal Department. These Harkarahs 
bad to pass through villages and towns with 
their mail-bags, and it is hkely that they might 
have been used for collecting informations and 
reporting them to the head office. That seems to be 
the only explanation of their dual duty. (For this 
information, I am indebted to a friend of mine, the 
writer of an article in ‘East and West” entitled the 
“Intelligence Department of Indian Mohamedan 
Kings,” Bombay, December 1902). i 
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Superintendent of the Post; when in the 
field these spies were sent out in all direc- 
tions.’’(1) 

“The department of the political police 
was in active operation,” says Mr. Irvine, 
“both in peace and war.’’(2) 

1 Danishmand Khan, entry of the 11th Ramzan 
1120. A. H ; i 


2 Vide the “Army Organization of the Indian 
Moghul” by William Irvine, 
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The officers of the Department were, in 
fact, the “Crows Inspectors’? and were 
held indread by corrupt administrators. 
Indeed, in spite of the inherent drawbacks 
of the system and of the fact that Aurang- , 
zeb carried his mistrust of everything and 
everybody to ruinous extremes, the 
Department may be said to have worked 
with very tolerable success, 
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[Our readers are informed that all characters in this 

story are purely imaginary, and ifthe name of any 

living person happens to be mentioned no personal 
reflection is intended. ] 


CHAPTER I. 


TWO LETTERS, 


HAT’S the last post, I suppose, 
Blayre P” 
‘Yes, miss. Is there anything 
else you require ?” 

“No,ethank you. Good night, Blayre.” 

‘Good night, miss.” . 

Blayre, an elderly, rather stooping man 
with grey hair and the clean-shaven, pas- 
sive face of the typical English man-servant 
who has passed his life in easy, comfort- 
able service, moved towards the door. He 
half turned the handle and then looked 
back at the girl seated ina low, lounging 
easy chair by the fire. 

She wasn’t more than one or two-and- 
twenty, this girl with hair the colour of 
ripe corn, with a clear-cut cameo-like face, 
with a low, broad forehead and eyes of 
sapphire-blue, shaded by up-curling lashes 
so long that they almost touched the deli- 
cately pencilled eyebrows. The complexion, 
even in the mingled light of the fire and 
shaded electric lamps, could be seen to be 
real, delicate and peachlike in its bloom, 
and as she looked up to say good-night to 
the old servant, Gladys Tremayne’s smile 
was winning, sweet and kindly, showing a 
set of teeth which quite deserved the term 
perfect. 

She was in evening dress, soft black, her 
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neck and shoulders, rising from the delicate 
decollete, showing up in charming con- 
trast ; her arms were bare to the, elbows 
and showed dimpling and round, with 
tapering hands. Her voice, sweet and low, 
rippled musically, with just a-little faint 
lingering touch in tone and enunciation 
which hinted at foreign associations. 

She looked casually at the two letters 
which the old man had handed to her ona 
silver salver, and then looked up at him 
again as he stood by the door hesitating. 


“Yes, Blayre ?” she said. “Did you. 
want to say anything ?” 
“Yes, miss, I did.” The old man 


straightened his stooping shoulders a little 
and took a step forward. “I’m an old 
man, and I served Mr. Tremayne ever since 
Iwasa boy, so I hope you won't take it 
amiss if I speak what is in my mind ?” 

“No, Blayre, of course not ! Why should 
I? Ialways heard my uncle speak of you 
in the very highest terms, and when I came 
to London it-was like coming to a house 
where there was an old friend waiting to 
welcome me.” 5. 

Blayre’s pale cheeks -flushed a little, he 
looked pleased, and there was just a bint 
of moisture in his eyes and his voice shook 
a little. 

“Ah, he wasa good man, was Mr. Tre- 
mayne, my master.” he went on., “It broke 
him up when the mistress died—seven years 
old you were atthe time, miss. Ah, I re- 
member you so well! A little thing in 
white you were, miss, with gold curls all 
over your pretty little head.” 
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“Yes, I often remember the big, strong 
giant who used to carry me up and down- 
stairs, Blayre. How very big, how very 
strong you seemed to me when I wasa 
mttle child 1”? 

‘Yes, that eleven years ago, miss—a big 
slice out of a man’s lifé when he’s getting 
on. But there, I’m getting talkative my- 
self and forgetting what I wanted to say. 
Don’t you find it lonely, miss, here all by 
yourself? Haven’t you any—forgive me, 
miss, for taking the liberty—any young 
friends you could ask to come and stay 
with you ? You seem so all by yourself.”’ 

“That’s just how I feel sometimes, 
Blayre.” Gladys looked into the fire. “I 
don’t seem to have had achance to make 
any friends. I had just a few schoolgirl 
friends while I was at the Convent in 
Bruges, and then—well, I’ve been travelling 
with uncle for the last year, and living in 
hotels, so [ve just a few acquaintances, 
that’s all. Uncle said that we would cotne 
back here to London and then we should 
soon gather friends round us. And now— 
well, Tve come back alone, without him. 
Thank you, Blayre, for taking such an in- 
terest. I daresay after a time the friends 
will come.” 

“Yes, I hope so, miss, I hope so. Young 
people want young friends. That’s all I 
had to say, miss—just that I should like, 
for your sake, to see the house full of 
“people, to hear music and laughter, and 
see happiness everywhere. It would be 
splendid to have too much work to do. 
That’s all, miss. And now Pll say good- 
night once more, unless there’s anything 
else. you want ?” 

Gladys had risen by now and was stand- 
ing with her foot gently resting on the 
tender. Slim and tall, her figure was in 
just the right proportions, and as she 
moved across the room to the old butler 
with outstretched hand, she showed that 
sae had that-:all too rare accomplishment 
ot walking well and gracefully. 

“Thank you, Blayre, thank you,” she 
said as she shook his hand. ‘You’re quite 
right. The house does want brightening 
up. Ixe been moping too much. Oh, I 
daresay I shall soon get to know people, 
and then—why, we shall run you off your 
elegs. Good night, Blayre, old friend—I 
may call you that, mayn’t I, for I knew 
you when I was a little tot, and uncle 
always talked about ‘my old friend 
Blayre’,”’ 

22—-Gu. 
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“Good-night—and God bless you, miss.” 

When the old man had gone, Gladys 
looked round the spacious, high-ceilinged, 
oak-panelled room, the library of the big 
house in Kirton Square, left to her, to- 
gether with seven thousand a year, by her 
uncle, Reginald Tremayne, who had died 
on the Continent but a brief three months 
ago. - 

Sp to the age of seventeen she had been 
educated at one of those delightful convent 
schools in Belgium, seeing her uncle only 
during the holidays. Her aunt had died 
when she was quite a child, and of her own 
blood parents she knew nothing. Her uncle 
had told her as a child that her father and 
mother were both dead, and that he and 
his wife had adopted her, but beyond that 
she could get no information out of him, 
and though at times she yearned to know 
more of those parents, yet she had been so 
attached, so devoted to the kindly, stout, 
loving old uncle that a sense of blankness, 
of missing something, hardly entered into 
her life till he left it. 

And now she was alone. Reginald Tre- 
mayne had died suddenly leaving her all 
his property, and when the last sad duties 
were performed and she stood for the last 
time by the stone which marked where the 
old man slept his last sleep, she came to 
England to take up her heritage. 

It was lonely in that big, handsomely. 
furnished house, with its reception-rooms, 
its wide, square hall, its luxury, its ap- 
pointments of wealth, of taste, of rarity, 
But Gladys knew no one in London, her 
whole life had been spent abroad. 

“Wait till we settle down in the old 
house in Kirton Square,” her uncle used to 
say to her. “PI take up the old threads 
again—if any of them are left—and we'll 
soon have plenty of young people for you 
to enjoy yourself with. Eleven years it is 
since we lived there, and I said I’d never go 
back to it, but now—well, I must get you 
married. So next year we'll go back to 
London.” 

“But I don’t want to get married, 
uncle,” said Gladys. “I don’t want to 
leave you. That would be selfish.” 

“Tut, tut, tat, tut!” said old Tremayne. 
“That’s what you say now, dearie,. but 
wait till Mr. Right comes along, and then 
you'll prettily pipe a different tune, Iknow. 
Yes, next year well go back to the old 
house and start entertaining.” 

And now he lay sleeping in the Protes- 
a n na 
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tant part of that little foreign cemetery, 
and she, his sole heiress, was alone in this 
great house. 

Just a month she had been in London, a 
lonely, solitary month, and again Gladys 
sighed—it is bad for one so young to sigh ! 
—as she looked round thecomfortable room 
with its evidences of wealth and good taste 
everywhere. 

“Oh, dear,” she said to herself softly, 
suddenly pulling herself together, “this 
will never do! If I keep on grumbling and 
grizzling like this I shall get wrinkles.” 

And she bent forward on tiptoe and 
looked at the pretty little face reflected in 
the glass over the mantelpiece. 

‘Well, so far there aren’t any!” she 
assured herself. “Ob, good gracious me, 
I’ve forgotten my letters! Circulars or 
something like that, I suppose. There is no 
one else who would be likely to write to 
me.” 

Her situation really wasrather pathetic. 
A pretty, rich, young girl without a rela- 
tion in the world that she knew of, without 
really an intimate friend, alone in this 
great house with only a staff of servants— 
and Blayre. Oh, yes, Blayre had known 
her since she was a child; he was almost a 
friend. There was hardly anyone who 
would want to write to her. That was a 
sad thing for a girl of eighteen to have to 
say or think. 

She looked at the two letters idly, then 
reached over and took a quaint, old- 
fashioned silver paper-knife from the side- 
table and opened the first envelope. She 
looked at the address with a puzzled air— 
Hotel Riche, Pichon. 

Pichon? Pichon? ran through her mind. 
Pichon? Oh, yes, of course, that was the 
little place on the southern coast of France, 
a dear, sweet little place with a sandy 
bay. Oh, yes, she remembered it quite well 
now! And the Hotel Riche ? Yes, that was 
where they had stayed. Strange! Who 
could be writing to her from there ? 

“Dear Miss Tremayne” (the letter 
began, and the colour mounted to her face 
as she read the next few lines) “I should 
like to say Gladys if I might? I wonder if 
I might ?” 

Quickly she turned to the signature, 
which consisted of just one word—Guar- 
dene. 

Guardene? Yes, of course, she remem- 
bered now! Lord Guardene! She and her 
uncle had met him at that Hotel Riche at 
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Pichon on their visit there, a rollicking, 
reckless, dare-devil young fellow, worship- 
ped by children and immensely popular 
with men and women alike, just a tally 
brown, curly-haired, straight-limbed 

English gentleman, clean-bodied, clean- 
minded, his creed being that a fellow ought 
to go straight, owe no man anything, look 
the whole world in the face, and fight like 
a demon if it was necessary to stand up for 
vourself or anybody weaker. A lord? 
Yes, he was a lord, a peer of the realm, 
but poor as a church mouse as peers go, 
for when the charges on his estates were 
settled he had a bare three thousand a year 
on which to live, and for a peer this is 
almost pauperdom. But still he laughed, 
rollicked, jollied his way through life 
and he and Gladys during their month% 
stay at Pichon became fast friends, motor- 
ing and golfing together and enjoying , 
frank comradeship on either side. 


And now—now he was writing her a 
letter, a letter of love. Gladys read it 
through once, read it through twice, and 
the second time there was a little mist 


before her eyes. 


“Dear Miss Tremayne—I should like to 
say Gladys if I might ? I wander if I might ? 
Please try and read this letter right 
through without tearing it up. Iam an 
awfully bad hand at writing a letter, but 
it is like this. I am here at the old hotel; 
the hotel where I first met you, and every- 
thing reminds me of you so badly—or 
should I say so beautifully ? I have been 
wondering why I let you go without 
asking you something, for I have been 
missing you ever since. How long ago was 
it? Only five months, but oh! it has 
seemed five years to me. It was chance or 
fate or something which brought me back 
here. I was so miserable, and I seemed to 
think that I should be happier if 1 came to 
the place where you had been, where we 
had met. I knew ther, Gladys, more surtly 
than ever that I loved you. Inever ought 
to have let you go before asking you if you 
could care for a rotten sort of a fellow like 
me. I wonder whether you could? That's 
why I said might I call you Gladys? Will 
you write to me by return and let me 
know my fate one way or the other, for Į 
love you, I love you? That’s all I can say, 
but it’s singing in my heart all the time—. 
that and your name—Gladys, Gladys, 
Gladys!” 
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And the letter was signed just simply 
“Guardene.”’ 

But there was a postcript which made 
pone smile, sucha sweet little smile, as 
sue read the letter through the second 
time. 

“P,$.—l have a Christian name, and it 
is Jack—or, rather, John, but people who 
like me call me Jack, I wonder whether 
you will call me Jack ?” 

“P, S. again.—I don’t think your uncle 

quite objects to me, because he gave me his 
address in town, to which I am writing, 
saying thatit would always find him, and 
now I am writing to you there. I have 
taken a long time to pluck up courage to 
do it, and dear—dear, you won’t be unkind 
to me, will you ?” 
& When she had finished reading the letter 
Gladys sat quietly for a moment looking 
into the fire thoughtfully, wistfully. Then 
with half a sigh she read the letter through 
again and then again, Then, as if commu- 
ning with herself she shook her head 
slightly, put the sheet of paper back in its 
envelope and sighed again as she laid it on 
a little table by her side. 

“What a pity, what a pity he thinks 
about me like that!” she said half aloud. 
“I wish I could—oh, but there it’s no use, 
it’s no use! And he was so nicetoo !” 

~ She passed her hand across her eyes with 
a little shiver and then took up the other 
Who can this be from ? she thought 
as sbe scanned the address. ‘‘Wemmering 
Ranch, Manitoba, Canada.” 

The letter itself began abruptly, almost 
brutally it seemed to her as she read the 
lines. 

“Almost as soon as you get this (it ran) 
I shall be over in England with my wife 
and son to contest the will. Old Reginald 
Tremayne had no relation in the world 
except me, and now I see by his will in the 
papers that he has left all his money to 
you. You can either give it up quietly and 

peacefully or you can fight the matter in 
the law courts, I don’t care which. Lam 
just a plain, blunt man, and thisis to let 
you know that I intend to have my rights. 
Thatis all I’ve got to say at present. 

JOEN RAYMEs.”’ 


Gladys flushed as she read the hard, 
insolent words, and she crushed the letter 
in ber hand fora moment as if to throw it 
into the fire, but quickly calmed herself and 
unlocked a little cabinet, at the same time 
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picking up the other letter, the one from 
Jack Lord Guardene. 

“No,” she said, suddenly, “you shall go 
there because you’re a nice letter.” She 
put Lord Guardene’s letter in another 
drawer. “Poor boy, I wish I could answer 
as you wish! And you—you shall goin 
there and stop there until you go with me 
to the solicitor’s.”” And she put Mr. 
Raymes’ letter in another drawer. 

Then she locked the cabinet and went 
up to her bedroom, but that night sleep 
was almost out of the question. Those 
two letters seemed to have brought new 
things into her life. Lord Guardene loved 
her, wanted ber to marry him, and she 
thought regretfully of the handsome, 
laughing lad—he was little more than that 
—who had charmed everyone. She liked 
him. Yes, but she didn’t love him; she 
knew that. No, her heart had not been 
touched. He didn’t know of her riches, of 
her position ; he only knew that she was 
just the girl he loved—she saw that in his 
letter—and it hurt her to think that she 
couldn’t answer as he wanted her to 
answer. 

And then, blotting out his face, there 
came the memory of that second letter, 
the one from Mr. John Raymes. Who 
could he be? What was it? Was it 
blackmail or what ? Well, to-morrow she 
would see Mr. Cowan, her uncle’s sélicitor, 
and ask him for advice. i 

At length, atter many weary waking 
hours, exhausted nature forced sleep upou 
her, and it was with a start that she heard 
ber maid say the next morning that it 
was nearly eleven o’clock. 

“You were sleeping so soundiy that I 
didn’t like to distrub you, Miss,” said the 
girl. ‘Shall I bring you up some tea now? 
And Mr. Blayre said I was to tell you 
that a lady and two gentlemen were wait- 
ing to see youin the library. They’ve just 
come.” 

“Bleven o’clock ! Good gracious me, 
how disgraceful!’ cried Gladys. “Quick, 
get my bath and everything ready, and 
some tea too, Ellen. Did those people 
give their names °”’ 

“The name of Raymes,’’ answered the 
girl. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE RAYMES FAMILY. 


“Ah you're Miss Tremayne then—at 
least that’s what you call yourseli. My 
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name is Raymes, John Raymes. This 
is my wife and this is my son. I thought 


wed better just come and see how the land 
lay, asit were.” 

Gladys had dressed quickly and gone 
down to the library, where the visitors 
were waiting for her. Her heart fluttered a 
little, and she felt nervous as she opened 
the door. “Ofthe name of Raymes,” had 
said her maid. This call then followed the 
receipt of the letter last night. 

A broad-shouldered, burly man, witha 
fringe of reddish beard, now turning to 
the lighter colour of more than middle age, 
framing a face fat and ruddy, but with 
thin lips and a thin, pointed nose. Small 
eyes glittered behind bushy eyebrows, and 
the man stood before the fireplace, with 
thumbs hooked in his waistcoat, with a 
proprietorial sort of air. His voice was 
harsh and rasping, and he looked Gladys 
up and down with almost a sneer. 

Close by stood the woman he had said 
was his wife. She was of medium height, 
with hair just beginning to turn grey, and 
plain, uninteresting, unattractive features, 
and a way—it might have been a trick or 


a habit—of clasping and unclasping her 


hands on the handle of her umbrella. She 
continually looked at her husband and 
then at Gladys, glancing from one to the 
other with quickly moving eyes. 

“I am Miss Tremayne,” said Gladys 
quietly, with rather a heightened colour. 
“Won't you sit down ?” 

As she spoke the younger man, who had 
been looking out of the window, turned 
round. He was tall and dark-haired, with 
features rather irregular in outline, with 
square jaw and chin that was almost pug- 
nacious inthe way that it thrust itself for- 
ward. His thick eyebrows almost met ina 
straight bar, and, contrary to the fashion 
of most young Englishmen, a black mous- 
tache shaded his upper lip. His face was 
mahogany tinted. His clothes were rough 
and badly cut, and the square, strong hand 
that rested on the back of a chair fora 
second had never known the fripperies of a 
manicurist; the white nails were not 
polished to aladylike pink. There wasa 
scar, too, across the back of that hand, 
and somehow or another Gladys found her- 
self looking at it and thinking what a 
strong hand it seemed. And when with an 
easy motion the young man lifted a heavy 
chair with that one member and passed it 
to her witha smile that showed brilliant 
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white teeth, something told her that she 
was right ; it was indeed a strong hand, 
and the owner of it was a strong man. 


And then she forced herself to face E 


situation which confronted her. 

“Pma plain, blunt man, as I told you 
in my letter,” went on Mr. Raymes in his 
harsh voice. “I suppose you got that ?”- 

“Yes, I received it last night,’ said 
Gladys with quiet dignity. “I understand 
that you lay claim to my late uncle’s pro- 
perty which he left to me. Don’t you think 
it would be better if we left the matter to 
our respective solicitors ?” 

“Oh, well, if you want law you can have 
it,” went on Raymes. ‘‘You ought to have 
had my letter days ago, but I suppose it 
went wrong somewhere. Anyway, we 
arrived in England yesterday, and the 
sooner things are settled the better has 
always been my motto. Now what are 
you going to do ? Clear out nice and quiet- 
ly? Or are we going to have trouble? 
Give me your answer one way or the other, 
and I shall know what to do.” 

Gladys was now white to-the lips ; she 
had never been spoken to like this before, 
and she rose and tried to speak with calm- 
ness, though her lips were quivering and 
every nerve was tingling. 

“I think it would be best to see your 
solicitors, father,’’-said young Raymes, ris- 
ing quickly. 

“Oh, Pl see my solicitor fast enough I” 
was the rough reply as old Raymes rose 
too. “If you like to put on high and 
mighty airs I've done with you. If you'd 
have been willing to be a bit humble, I 
might have seen to it that you didn’t want 
for anything, but as you’re trying to treat 
me like a bit of dirt, you'll have to suffer 
for it. Come on, mother P’ 

Gladys moved across to the bell, and 
young Raymes spoke to her quietly, almost 
in a whisper, 
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“My father doesn’t really mean all that, 


he says——” 

“The door, Blayre. And I’m not at 
home again to Mr. Raymes or any of his 
family.” 

Old Raymes laughed harshly. 

“You won’t be at home at all very ‘soon, 
and you’ll be sorry you ever spoke like this 
before I’ve done with you.” 

He stalked out of the room. Mrs. 
Raymes looked after him and then looked 
back at Gladys as if she would like to 
speak. 
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“T—J—I’m very sorry,” she said, rather 
huskily. “I didn’t kuow he was going to 
speak like that.” 


, Gladys stood still, motionless, her face 
Aim 


mobile, white. She might have beena 
statue. 

“I say, Dm—I’m awfully sorry,” said 
young Raymes. “Father had no right to 
say such things. I wouldn’t have come if 
Vd known.” 

And still Gladys looked straight before 
her. She answered not a word, and the 
young man, with head a little bowed, 
walked out of the room. 

“Tl fight, PH fight, Dll fight,” said 
Gladys between her clenched teeth when 
she was by herself. “What do they mean 
by coming here and insulting me like that ? 


'K And yet,” she stopped for a moment in the 


rapid paces she was taking across the 
room with hands clasped close to her sides 
and head erect, ‘and yetit was only the 
old man; the others, the mother and the 
son, they seemed ashamed. Yes, let me be 
just, let me be honest, they seemed sorry. 
Now then for Mr. Cowan P” 

She took the telephone book from the 
little slab in the corner where the instru- 
ment was, and was rapidly turning the 
pages with trembling fingers when the 
door opened and Blayre entered. 

“The young man, miss,” he said, “the 
young man who went away just now, he’s 


« come back and insists on seeing you, and 


says he won’t go away till he has.” 


“Very well then, PIH see him,” said 
Gladys, with a sudden impulse which after- 
wards she could not understand. 


Young kaymes came in with his head 
held high. His rough, ill-fitting coat was 
buttoned close to him as 1f to show that he 
was ready fora fray of some kind, and his 
pugnacious chin seemed to jut out more 
sternly than ever. 


“JS told your servant I wouldn’t go till 
Td seen you,’ he said. “You wouldn’t 
listen to me a few minutes ago, but I’m 
going to try and make you now. Iam 
ashamed, yes, absolutely ashamed, of my 
father, and I told him so to his face in the 
streét before we had gone many yards, 
and said that I was coming back to apo- 
logise to you. And yet there is something 
to be said for my father, too, Miss Tre- 
mayne. He’s had a hard life; he’s had to 
work hard, too, all his life, and may be it 
has helped to kill the softer feelings within 
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him. Baut I want you to believe that he 
isn’t as black as he looks.” 

“I think I said that the matter had 
better be conducted by our solicitors,” 
said Gladys, with icy hauteur. And almost 
in the same second she hated herself for her 
attitude. 

“But you must let. me explain.things ; 
try and smooth them a little, Miss Tre- 
mayne! Yes, you must, for I’m not going 
out of here till you’ve heard me. Pma bit 
of a rough fellow myself, and I’mnot much 
used to a lady’s company, but when I start 
at a thing I generally fight it through toa 
finish. Now will you listen ? 

“Yes, Dll listen,” said Gladys almost 
meekly, and much to her own surprise. 
This masterful young man evidently meant 
to have hisown way. 

“Well, father had just decided to retire. 
He had made enough to live on for the rest 
of his life and keep mother and me in com- 
fort without my having to work; but I 
wasn’t going to live on him—I was going 
to stick to the old ranch where he made his 
pile. And then one day he read in the 
paper of the death of old Reginald Tre- 
mayne, and how he had left all his money 
and property to his niece, Gladys Tre- 
mayne—that was you, Miss Tremayne, of 
course. When he read it, father said he 
knew perfectly well that he was old 
Tremayne’s only living relative, that 
he, Tremayne, had never had a niece 
in his life, and that—forgive me, Miss 
Tremayne, I’m only a plain, blunt man 
—that you must be an impostor, and 
that he should come here and fight 
the matter to a finish if necessary. He 
said he should come and see you the mo- 
ment he arrived in England, and mother 
and I came with him, because—well, we 
thought we might perhaps see things 
differently from what he did. Of course, 
now we’ve seen you, Miss Tremayne—at 
least, I’m speaking for my mother and 
myself.” Young Maymes spoke awkward- 
ly, tugging at his coat collar. ‘We know 
perfectly well that you couldn’t be an im- 
postor. Couldn’t we settle this matter 
pleasantly without any bother about law- 
yers? Father’s plenty of money ; it isn’t 
that with him, I know. I believe really it’s 
only that he thought—oh, well, dash it all, 
I don’t kuow how to put it—” 

“He thought that 1 was an impostor,” 
said Gladys quietly. “Will you go on, Mr. 
Raymes, please ? J should like it better if 
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you spoke out plainly. Your father alleges 
that I can’t be Mr. Tremayne’s niece. Is 
that so ?” 

‘“Well—well,” the young man fidgeted 
again on his chair, “he says that old Tre- 
mayne never had a brother or a sister, no 
more had Mrs. Tremayne, so there could- 
n’t bea niece. Ofcourse, that’s only what 
father says, and he must be wrong. But 
your solicitor would be able to prove that, 
wouldn’t he, so that there would be no- 
thing for you to bother about, and father 
would just jolly well have to apologise, 
that’s all.” 

“Your father may be right,” said Gladys 
quietly. “And ifl man impostor, of course 
lve no right here. Thank you for coming 
back to see me, but right is tight. I’ll see 
my solicitor as soon as possible, and if 
you'll leave me your address, he will 
doubtless communicate with you. I don’t 
think I need say any more.” 

“Oh, that’ll be allright, I'm sure. And 


you'll excuse my rough way of putting 


things, won’t you ? I’ve never had much 
opportunity of speaking to real ladies, and 
father isn’t really so bad at heart, you 
know ; it’s only his way. And I say, Miss 
Tremayne, if everything goes all right, as 
I know it will, you’ll try and forgive us all, 
won’t you ? Jexpect even now mother is 
talking straight to father about it.” 

“My solicitor will communivate with 
your father, I’ve no doubt,” repeated 
Gladys. 

Young Raymes took up his hat and 
moved easily tothe door. Fora big man 
he was astonishingly light on his feet, and 
his movements were the g’raceful ones of an 
athlete, of a man whose limbs Nature had 
trained to move in their proper manner. 

“Pye done my best,” he said in rather a 
crestfallen way. “I thought perhaps you 
would have accepted my apology, but Ican 
quite understand. You were hurt, and I 
don’t wonder. We never ought to have 
come to see you; we never ought to have 
let father come, but we didn’t know he was 
going to speak to you like that. We're 
only common people, and that must be our 
excuse. And father was, angry because he 
thought someone had swindled old Tre- 
mayne of whom he was very fond, though 
he hadn’t seen bhim for some years. We're 
only common people,” he repeated, “and 
I’m sorry, very sorry. Good morning.” 

And when young Raymes had gone 
Gladys muttered to herself: 
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“Only common people! Only common 
people! But even common people have 
their rights. If the money isn’t mine, I 
won't keep a penny of it. Only common— 
But I don’t think the son’s common. 
Ah, but there, what’s the good of thinking? 
I must act.” 

Quickly the telephone number of the 
solicitor was found, Gladys made an ap- 
pointment to see him at once, and in his 
office she heard something that staggered 
her, that frightened her. 

The old lawyer, a lifelong friend of Regi- 
nald Tremayne, was sympathetic, and lis- 
tened to all she had to tell him. Then he 
hesitated a little before he spoke. 

“L always feared that something like 
this would happen,” he said, “and I told 
my old friend so. I told him that it would 
be better for him to let you know himself 
than that you should find out in any other 
way. My dear child, itis quite true. You 
are not, you never were, Reginald Tre- 
mayne’s niece. He and his wife adopted 
you when you were quite a baby ; they 
never even told me your real name. I beg- 
ged and prayed Tremayne to leave the in- 
formation with me; but no, he wouldn’t.”’ 

“So—so,” said Gladys, ‘TI really don’t 
know wholam? Ihave no right to the 
name of Tremayne ?” 

“Of course you have! You have the 
right of use, my dear. But there, you 
needn’t worry. And no one could turn 
you out of your property. The will is 
strong and firm enough—I saw to that. 
This distant relative—Raymes, John 
Raymes—pah ! he wouldn’t have the ghost 
ofa chance. I’llsee him and give him a 
talking to. Now you go home, my dear, 
and dry your pretty eyes and set about 
enjoying yourself. Nobody can touch your 
money, depend upon that, and nobody can 
turn you out of your house. Give me that 
address young Raymes left with you, and 
I'll write to his father. 
come frightening my pretty young client! 
There, there, good-bye, my dear.” 

Gladys returned home saddened, depres- 
sed, feeling mortified, humiliated. It was 
true, then, that she wasn’t Reginald.Tre- 
mayne’s niece. She didn’t even know her 
real name. And yet, what did that mat- 
ter ? she tried to think. She had never 
known those parents who had given her 
into the keeping of strangers; she had 
been brought up to love her so-called uncle 
and aunt, and they had treated her as if 
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Ill teach him to» 
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she were their own child. She had a right 
to the name of Tremayne ; the money, the 
property, was all hers still. Why, then, 
Should she trouble, should she worry? 
* But still the feeling couldn’t be shaken off. 
Somehow or another she felt that she was 
indeed what the old man had called her— 
an impostor. She had no right to her 
name, she had no right to be in this big 
house ; all the estate ought to have been 
left to the relative, however distant. 
Quixotic, far-fetched, ultra-sentimental her 
ideas would have been thought by the 
worldly; but a woman’s sweet, simple 
nature made her feel unhappy in thinking 
that she was enjoying the possession of 
what was not really hers. And yet, could 
she give it &ll up ? Perhaps, after all, old 
> Raymes would fight, and she shuddered to 
think that she might have to appear in 
court, that she would perhaps be looked 
uponasan adventuress, as one who had 
twisted an old couple round her little 
finger. 

Then she tried to persuade herself that 
all that was merely her imagination, that 
no such thing could happen. Mr. Cowan 
had told her that he would settle every- 
thing with old Mr. Raymes. 

And'so for a week she tried to occupy 
herself with other matters, to force her 
mind to take an interest in outside things. 

But everything was brought back to 
her one morning when Blayre announced 
that Mr. Raymes senior has called and 
would like the favour of an interview with 
her. The favour of an interview! Then 
Mr. John Raymes was finding his manners. 

He was in the same room where she had 
seen him with his wife and his son ; he was 
in the same attitude before the fireplace, 
with his thumbs in his waistcoat, but his 
manner was just a trifle less cocksure, less 
bullying. 

“My wife and my son both tell me that 
„Iowe you an apology,” he said. ‘Well, 
‘that’s as may be. I was only speaking 
what was in my mfnd. But what I’ve 
come to you about this morning is with- 
out prejudice, as the lawyers say, and 
quite private, you know. Now, I’ve been 
to my lawyer, and he says that I’ve a 
very good case to fight you on. I heard 
from your lawyer a man of the name of 
Cowan, and hetold methatI hadn’t got 
a chance, and that I'd better keep quiet. 
But my own lawyer tells me different ; he 
says it’s worth fighting, and he’s a sharp 
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chap. He’s found out all about you, how 
you aren’t old Tremayne’s niece at all, and . 
how you were adopted by them. Now, I 
don’t want to say anything nasty, but 
that’s a pretty good thing to go to law 
on, isn’t it? Remember there is such a 
thing as undue influence over an old man, 
you know. A nameless child, no relation 
at all, getting everything when there isa 
relative somewhere in the world. A pretty 
good case my man says l’ve got.” 

Gladys faced old Raymes and looked 
him straight in the eyes. 

“Mr. Raymes, you said you’d come here 
to apologise to me,” she said. “I think 
you’re insulting me again, aren’t you ?” 

“Oh, bless you, Ididn’t meanit! It’s 
only my way, you know. Now, if you’ll 
come to my way of thinking there are 
going to be no law proceedings—that’s 
settled. Now, I’m a plain, blunt man, as I 
have said before. You’ve got plenty of 
money, you’ve got possession of the estate, 
and possession is nine points of the law, 
they say. Well, Pvea bit of money too, 


. but not too much, and there’s my boy——” 


The colour flew to Gladys’ cheeks. 

“Ves my boy. A fine young fellow ain’t 
he? Well, now, I’ve got ambitions tor 
him; I want him to do well. I want him to 
go into Parlament, or something of that 
sort. Buthe wants toning down a bit, 
smoothing off, you know, and to*do that 
wants a lady, and a lady with money, and 
then—well, he’d be somebody before long, 
I know. D’you understand ?” 

Gladys ‘nearly sank to the floor with 
shame; the inches which dignity had 
added to her height seemed to vanish ; she 
felt humiliated. 

“Dll just ‘put what I mean in a few 
words,” went on old Raymes, quite uncon- 
scious of Gladys’ discomfiture, of her pain 
and shame. “You and my boy Harry fix 
it up. You're just the sort of girl for him, 
I can see that. Then you could stick to 
your money and the house and everything 
there is without any bother.” : 

Gladys steadied herself with a great 
effort, and even tried to smile. 

“I suppose you mean well, Mr. 
Raymes,” she said, “but that’s not the 
way marriages are arranged in this 
country. I thank you for the compliment 
and beg to decline your offer.” 

Perhaps the old man thought there was 
a sneer in her voice, for his red face turned 
a dull purple. 
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“Oh, not good enough for you I sup- 
' pose!” he said. ‘Is that it? I suppose 
yoaudou’t know what you're risking, do 
you? Having all your money and every- 
thing taken away from you.” 

“Stop, stop !” Gladys was roused now ; 
she felt strong and resolute. “Mr. Raymes, 
again you are insulting me. You’re 
threatening me, you’re—oh, can’t you 
understand the shame of it all to a wo- 
man? You're trying to force me into a 
marriage with yourson,a man I’ve only 
seen once. I wonderif you’ve spoken to 
him about me? I could kill myself if] 
thought you had. And you’ve threatened 
me, you've threatened to take my money 
from me if I won't agree to your shameful, 
to your wicked proposalto me. You dare, 
you dare to speak to me like that! Take 
the money; take the house, take everything 
there is, Mr. Raymes, but PH still keep 
my pride, thank you. You can take all— 
all—everything! PI leave this house in an 
hour, but until then please try to imagine 
that it is mine, and leave it at once.” 

Andas she spoke she rang the bell. 

“The door, Blayre !’’ she cried, with an 
unconscious, magnificently dramatic 
gesture of the arm as the butler appeared, 
pointing the way out to old Raymes, who 
left with an’uncomfortable and unusual 
perspiration on his brow. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said to himself as 
he walked down the steps, ‘‘she’ll come 
round. She won’t want to lose all that 
money for nothing, I know.” 
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As she stood there when old Raymes 
had left, swaying slightly to and fro, it 
seemed to Gladys thatthe white purity of 
her maidenhood had been stained—it 
seemed as if her very soul had beendragged 
in the mire. She had been offered a bargain 
as if she were, indeed, an impostor, a 
woman who would cling to her money 
whatever might betide. very fibre in her 
splendidly virginal being revolted against 
old Raymes’s insulting proposal, and when 
he had left, it was with the strength of 
desperation, of insulted womanhood, that 
she went upstairs and gave her orders to 
her maid. 

“Pack all that belongs to me in the way 
of personal things, Ellen,’’ she said. “I 
shall send for them before ver long. I’m 


going out, I’m going away. My hat, my. 


cloak, quick !”’ 

The maid looked frightened, awed, but 
her mistress’s mood was imperious, com- 
manding, and she helped Gladys with her 
hat and cloak, wondering the while what 
had happened. ° 

Her gold chain-bag Gladys took from 
the dressing-table, heedless of what money 
it contained, and walked downstairs into 
the street. She gave one look back at the 
tall, stately mansion and then made her 
way straight to the office of Mr. Cowan, 
the solicitor. 

“PIL give it all up! PH never go back 
never, never, never !” she said to herself. 


Í ( To be continued ). 





POSSIBILITIES OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 


By DR 


HE development of chemical industries 
is dependent on the economie utilisa- 
tion of the bye-products and can 

only proceed pari passu with the general 
industrial development and educational 
advancement of the country. The simulta- 
neous growth of asystem of interdependent 
industries is essential so that the bye-pro- 
ductsin one industry may be profitably 
utilised in another. The growth will neces- 
sarily be slow, but when the foundation 
will have been successfully established on 
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a continuous chain of connection, the- 


progress will be steady and sure. The 
total production of coal tar colours in 
Germany now comes to over £50,000,000 
annually and the industry as it stands 
to-day is the result of over forty ytars 
of continuous research work and of un- 
tiring manufacturing and merchandising 
effect and development. The coal tar colour 
industry has now become essentially a 
German industry and the success is attri- 
butable to a large extent to the growth 
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of a chain of allied industries in which 
the bye-products of the great colour 
industry are most economically utilised. 

It will be seen from the trade returns 


$f British India that United Kingdom 


contributes a considerable portion of the 
total imports of heavy chemicals in India. 

The principal heavy chemicals which 
constitute the bulk of the total imports 
from the United Kingdom are— 


1913-14 Quantity Value 
(Cwts ) (EJ 

Carbonate of Soda (Soda ash 

and Soda crystals) . 4,22,720 106,054 
Bicarbonate of Soda 86,353 28,244, 
Caustic Soda 91,018 653,871 
Other Soda Compounds 27,958 13,520 
Bleaching Materials 58,062 25,427 


The soda compounds came almost ex- 


‘lusively from the United Kingdom. 


The most important chemicals which 
are required in the many industries in 
India, and for the matter of fact in every 
country, are alkalis and sulphuric acid. 
They are required by themselves in the 
manufacturing processes. connected with 
many industries as well as for the manu- 
facture of other chemicals. In fact, it has 
very aptly been said that sulphuric acid 
is the mother of all industries. The im- 
portance of the local manufacture of 
alkalis is still more emphasised by the 
fact that the bye-products, viz., hydro- 


\chloric acid and chlorine, are essentially 


required for the preparation of a series of 
chemicals, the various chlorides and blea- 
ching materials which are so important 
for daily consumption in the textile and 
paper mills and for various other indus- 
tries in India. | 

The manufacture according to modern 
processes òf the alkali and compounds 
named above has not been taken up in 
India. Practically the whole of these com- 
pounds, the bleaching materials and 
various chlorides required for Indian con- 
Sela are imported. Consequently, any 
shortage of production in the United 
Kingdom leading to restricted imports 
into India ‘may seriously handicap many 


- industries, 


Caustic Soda.—Caustic soda apart from 
feeding the chlorine industries by its bye- 
products is itself essentially necessary in 
many industries in India, the most pro- 
minent among them being (1) manufacture 
of soap, (2) refining of oils, (3) dyeing, (4) 
manufacture of paper-pulp. 

Soap.—The manufacture of soap in its 
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various branches (toilet soap, houschold 
washing soap, laundry soap, etc.,) is com- 
paratively a new industry in India. But 
already there are indications of its growing 
expansion. With the spread of education 
and with the growth of ideas of sanitation 
this industry with its advantages in raw 
materials will probably expand. Up to 
now the work done in this direction 1s 

insignificant and up-hill. | 
' For trade purposes the import of soap 
falls under three heads. The imports under 
these heads in 1913-14 shown below will 

indicate India’s requirements. 

Cwts. £ 

fa) Household and laundry soap 

(in bars or tablets) „= 8,01,369 3,14,511 


(b) Toilet soap 45,339 1,66,194 
(c) Other sorts 16,152 19,695 


It is remarkable that of the total 
imports of soap (362,860 cwts.), imports 
from the United Kingdom alone stood at 
890,703 cwts., or, in other words, nearly 
97 p.c. of the total imports came from the 
United Kingdom. This predominant posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom is due to her 
cheap alkali, the command over the soap 
producing oils and to her capability of 
utilising the bye-product, namely glycerine. 
India is rich in oilseeds, and her export 
trade in oilseeds is very large. Even if 
the oils for soap making are produced 
here largely, absence of cheap alkali and 
our inability to utilise- the waste liquors 
for recovery of glycerine are great obstacles 
to the development of soap industry. 

Paper-pulp.—Pulp of wood or other 
materials imported for the purpose of 
paper making in India amounted to 247, 
636 ewts., valued at £ 115,800 in 1913-14. 
This quantity 1s consumed in the few paper 
millsin India which cannot even meet a 
small percentage of India’s paper require- 
ments. Materials for manufacture of 
paper-pulp are largely available in India, 
and high price of caustic soda, bleaching 
owder and other alkali products stand 
in the way of the manufacture of paper- 
ulp. 

i There is yet another industry with con- 
siderable possibilities which has not been 
undertaken in India and in which large 
quantities of caustic soda are required, 
The use of aluminium utensils for various 
purposes is gradually becoming popular 
in this country. But the aluminium metal 
for this purpose is wholly imported, This 
is anomalous for a country where the raw 
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material for the purpose occurs in abun- 
dance, The first stage of the manufacture 
is extraction of alumina from bauxite with 
alkali and the second stage isthe manu- 
facture of the metal trom alumina. Bauxite 
of good quality occurs in India near 
Jubbulpore. . 

From the foregoing observations it will 
be seen that local manufacture of alkali 
ie urgently necessary to meet gradually 
increasing requirements for the develop- 
ment of other Chemical Industries. The 
raw materials are available or can be made 
available in India. The difficulty of 
obtaining cheap electric power is not in- 
superable. The Hydro-Electric Scheme for 
the supply of cheap electric powerin the 
Bombay mills is an indication of advance- 
ment in tnis direction. The most im- 
portant is that unless the manufacture is 
conducted on a very large scale economical 
production of the alkalies and of the 
various bye-products, so as to compete 
with imported articles, is believed to be 
impossible. 

The capital already sunk in the alkali 
works in England is enormous and from 
the Indian point of view simply colossal. 
The profits made by one firm alone last 
year exceeded a million pounds sterling. 
Unless a captain of industry with the 
genius and resources of a.Tata were to 
enter the field, I am afraid, there is very 
poor chance of success. 

By harnessing the Cauvery the Govern- 
ment of Mysore has secured a supply of 
cheap electric power which is now utilised 
mainly in the Kolar Gold Fields but which 
may also be diverted to the manufacture of 
chemicals. | 

The subject of alkali manufacture and 


ita bearing on the general industrial deve-. 


lopment has been briefly dealt with. It 
has been already said that the extent of 
industrial development of a country is 
indicated by its requirements of sulphuric 
acid. This is a subject on which I can speak 
with some personal experience. 

There are two principal factors which 
stand out prominently as bar against the 
development of the sulphuric acid and 
consequently to the alkali and chlorine 
industries. One of these is due to natural 
cauees—the absence of suitable Iron or 
Copper Pyrite mine which supplies the 
sulphur content, the chief content, of 
sulphuric acid. There is a move now in the 
right direction and the country is being 
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searched for Pyrite mines and some day 
one may find workable Pyrite in the 
or in the Sonthal 


of India’s mineral wealth. Pyrite has to > 
be imported and one may look forward to™ 
a near future, to the introduction of Pyrite 
sulphuric acid. We are making all through- 
out in India and Burma small quantities of 
sulphuric acid from sulphur, technically 
called crude sulphur but whichis practically 
a pure product containing 98 per cent 
sulphur. The price of sulphuric acid made 
therefrom is necessarily very high. But even 
if we find Pyrite locally or import conve- 
niently, yet there is that other bar, that of 
transport difficulty, and heavy railway 
freights ; that appears to be insurmount- 
able. If sulphuric acid were made ats 
Calcutta or Bombay as cheap as at 

London, yet for you at Baroda it will 
make little difference in cost whether you 
import from Bombay or from London, 
taking into consideration the heavy rail- 
way freights common to both and the high 
charge of acid-proof vessels. 

Fertilisers and Superphosphates.--One 
of the uses of cheap sulphuric acid is for the 
manufacture of fertilisers; notably the 
manufacture of superphosphates from 
bones, the use of which, however, has not 
yet become popular in India on account of. 
absence of education of the agricultural , 
population in the matter of ‘intensive 
cultivation.” Yet India has recently pur-./ 
chased 2000 tons of superphosphates, half of 
which is coming from Osaka. India exports 
large quantities of boues annually. Her 
total exports during 1913-14 amounted to 
105,418 tons valued at ££22,233. This 
enormous quantity of bones is going out 
of the country for conversion into fertiliser 
elsewhere. This is an indirct loss to the 
soil of India and the condition is alarming. 
This loss is, however, unavoidable till the 
agricultural population realises the utility 
of the fertiliser. Meanwhile the country 
should .be able to manufacture super- 
phosphates and export them instead of the 
raw bones and importing bone superphos- 
phates. Here again, absence of cheap supply 
of sulphuric acid is a handicap. I may say 
here, in passing, that the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works is making an 
effort in this direction. 

Ammonium sulphate.—This is being 
manufactured at present to alimited extent 
in certain places in connection with gas- 
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works and bye-product recovery in coke- 
ovens. Ammonium sulphate manufatured 
in India is being used locally in sugar-cane 
lantations and some amount is also being 
Sees to Ceylon and Strait Settlements. 
With a large number of coke ovens, and 
cheap supply of sulphuric acid there is 
prospect of the industry going ahead. 

Oil Products.—There is a large export 
trade in oil cakes from India. They are 
castor, cocoanut, groundnut, linseed, 
cotton cake and other sorts of cakes. The 
total export in 1913-14 amounted to the 
large quantity of 3,506,272 cwts., valued 
at £920,249. Thisisno doubt a valuable 
trade for India, but this large figure shows 
that the use of oil cakes as fertiliser has 
not become popular in India. This is 
Wue to ignorance of the agricultural popula- 
tion. Total export of oils of castor, cocoa- 
nut, groundnut, linseed and cotton 
amounted to the figure of 2,441,535 
gallons. Great part of this amount could 
be converted into various oil products and 
exported as such instead of in the condition 
of raw oil. Itis remarkable that India is 
a large producer of cotton seed, but she 
exports most of the seeds instead of build- 
ing up a large industry of cotton oil and 
cotton oil products. The export of cotton 
seed from India in 1913-14 amounted to 
5,686,533 cwts., valued at £ 1,416,743, 
whereas she exported only 2,507 gallons 
ef oil valued at £ 347. The cotton oil 
industry is in its infant stage in India. 
The oil is valuable for soap making. The 
oil itself by proper refining process can be, 
made a valuable edible oil, The main 
difficulty is that as long as the cotton cake 
does not find a ready market in India the 
manufacture of the oil locally is not likely 
to prove profitable. 

We may learn a good deal from the 
history of the cotton oil industry in the 
United States of America which produces 
a, large amount of cotton seeds. As far 
b&ck as 1834 the settlers in the United 
States utilised most ofthe seeds as manures 
and only a meagre portion was expressed 
for oil, which was used for burning and 
painting. During the period of the Ameri- 
can Civil War attention was turned to the 
expression of the seeds and since then its 
trade 1s continually increasing. 

_ The oil contains certain volatile’ prin- 
ciples which caused a disagreeable odour 
when the oil was used for cooking and crea- 
ted natural prejudices. The oil was made 
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edible by removing the volatile principles 
and by improving its flavour and conse- 
quently the industry made a rapid stride. 
This was the chemists’ service and we 
find that in 1913 nearly 76 per cent of the 
entire crop was expressed for oil which 
fetched about 49 crores of rupees. The 
chemist was not satisfied with his triumph 
and has now converted the liquid oil, an 
unsaturated body, by hydrogenization mto 
a saturated substance which is a solid fat 
and has proved to be a better substitute 
for animal fat used in cooking. 

The oil cake obtained in that country 
has been found to be a good cattle food, 
having the food value of low-grade hay. 
The price of the cake varies according to 
its quality but generally it is a rupee per 
maund. 

It will thus be seen that a vast amount 
of profit is derived from the cotton seeds 
and it has been calculated that the chemist 
has added from ks. 80 to Rs. 35 to the 
value of the crop for every bale of cotton 
grown. Considering the fact that India 
grows about 5 million bales of cotton we 
are only left to shudder at the immensity 
ofloss that we are suffering on account of 
our ignorance and incapacity. | 

What has been said here applies undet 
certain limitations also to Mohua Oil of 
which there isan abundant supply in and 
about Baroda. À 

Elementary Education of the agricul- 
tural population is essential for theim- 
provement of agricultural conditions in 
general in India and itis a matter for sin- 
cere congratulation that the enlightened 
State of Baroda is forging ahead in this 
direction. One acre of land in Java pro- 
duces cane which gives 3.44 tons of sugar 
whereas in India one acre yields cane 
capable of producing only about 1.3 tons of 
sugar. 

Tanning Industry.—India is one of the 
largest suppliers of raw hides to the world. 
The export of total hides and skins (raw) 
from India in 1913-14 amounted to 1,602, 
810 ewts., valued at £ 7,990,882. There 
is some export trade in leather, tanned or 
dressed, mainly from Madras and Bombay. 
This leather 1s only half tanned by bark 
and is subjected to further tanning on arri- 
val in foreign countries. The industry of 
chrome tanning is ofrecent growth in India. 
There is great scope for its development. 

Tannin Extract.India abounds in 
tannin materials. The most prominent 
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are myrobolams, babul bark, wattle bark, 
avaram bark, mangrove bark, and in the 
Paroda State, besides these, we have a 
plentiful supply of Khair, asintree, aavil, 
amla, and roinee. Tannin extracts can be 
made in India and exported to other 
countries. 

Starch.—Import of starch into India 
under head ‘starch and farina,’ in 1913-14 
amounted to 101,067 cwts., valued at 
£65,606. Starch is required mostly in 
cotton and paper mills for sizing. Starch 
generally used is obtained from wheat, 

otato, rice or maize. Some starch 
erivatives, such as dextrine, are also used 
considerably, especially for soft dressing. 

India is per excellence the country for 
cereals and starch ought to be‘ manu- 
factured in extensive quantity for export. 

Some of the other chemicals required for 
various industrial purposes are— 

Potassium Compounds.—Cyanide of 
potassium imported from United Kingdom 
during 1913-14 amounted to 5,239 cwts., 
valued at £22,657. Other potassium 
compounds imported amounted to 8,733 
ewts., valued at £152,812. Ofthis, United 
Kingdom contributed 3,318 cwts., Germany 
3,225 ewts., and Itaiy 1,320 cwts. The 
rest came from other countries. Potassium 
compounds are used in the manufacture 
of soft soap, potash glass, in textile and 
dyeing processes and as manures. Stass- 
furt m Germany is the chief source of 
world's potash supply. Potash deposits 
occur in the salt range of the Punjab, but 
they are of very poor quality. 

Ammonia and Ammonium salts.—Of the 
total imports to the amount of 13,340 
ewts., in 1913-14, United Kingdom alone 
contributed 12,985 cwts., valued at £ 28,- 
428. The manufacture of ammonium sul- 
phate in India has already been referred to. 

Carbide of Calcium.—Total import in 
1913-14 amounted to 19,998 cwts., valued 
at £14,474 of which 2,783 ewts. came from 
United Kingdom and 10,901 cwts. -from 
Germany. Its manufacture does not appear 
to present special difficulties provided a 
cheap supply of electric power is available. 

Disinfectants.—Total import in 1913-14 
amounted to 25,895 cwts., valued at 
£ 26,394, of which 23,815 cwts., valued at 
£24,599 came from United Kingdom alone. 
Germany contributed only 623 cwts., valued 
at £1,045. The source of practically all 
disinfectants is coal tar distillation pro- 
ducts. ‘Coal tar is made in very small 
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quantities in India and no attempt has 

hitherto been made to distil what littie tar 

is produced in this country. 
IndustrialAlcohol.—There is a very large 


import trade from Java in this article. | 
Java makes huge quantities of alcohol” 


from molasses which it gets as a bye- 
product in its sugar factories. There are 
hardly any sugar factories here working 
on a large scale and almost all the alcohol 
that is made here is used as liquor. The 
price of molasses is high and would not 
warrant manufacture of cheap alcohol. 
But we need not look to molasses for 
alcohol having an abundant supply of 
mohua. The sugar content of mohua is 
identical to that of molasses whereas its 
price is only half. There is no reason 
why mohua should be permitted to be 
exported as food for cattle and pigs and 
not utilised in the manufacture of spirits. 
Representing one of the Pharmaceutical 
Works I have had to feel keenly the want 
of rectified spirit cheap enough to he 
utilised for manufacture of tinctures and 
other medicinal preparations. It only needs 
an enterprising organiser to establish this 
industry and I am glad to find the Baroda 
Alembic Works has made a successful begin- 
ning in this direction. 

There has been a dearth of organic 
dyestuff employed in our textile and lea- 
ther industries and also of other chemicals 
used in medicine, while there has beena 
constant demand of chemicals made in 
India from outside, owing to the present 
war. It is chiefly this cause, aided by 
our Swadeshi awakening, that has made 
us feel the necessity of developing our 
chemical industry. In this respect, however, 
we must be guided by prudence and also 
by the experiences of other countries. 
Let me be more clear. 

An undertaking for starting a factory 
for. the production of dyestuff and fine 
chemicals would be futile and is foredoomed 
to failure and disappointment. -Even 1 
England and America, where there afte 
already such industries in existence and 
where the people are feeling still more 
keenly the scarcity of these, there is still 
some hesitation among a section of the 
people for further attempt towards the 
advancement of the industry, because of 
the competition of Germany. Let me quote 
from the presidential address delivered by 
Professor Perkin, perhaps the highest 


. authority in England on Organic Chemis- 
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try and the wérthy son of the first discover- 
er of the aniline dyes, at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Chemical Society of London, 
held in 1915, to illustrate this. He says, 


x “I am inclined to think that we must be prepared 


to face tbe certainty that some years must elapse 
before we can compete successfully against organisa- 
tions which have taken years to develop and bring to 
perfection. Many of us hold the view that in order 
to prevent underselling and other methods of com- 
petition, the Government ought to protect the new 
venture for ten years at least by placing an import 
duty of not less than 25 per cent. on all German dyes 
and other organic products.” 


Let me also give you an idea of the 
enormous German organisation by giving 
a few figures, regarding the Badische Anilin 
and Soda Fabric, one of the big German 
companies, For transportation within 


y the piant the company utilises 42 miles of 


Ga 


rail road. Its water works supply 10 
billions gallons yearly and its ice factory 
12,000 tons of ice. It has four hundred 
steam engines and five hundred electric 
motors, nearly as many telephone stations, 
and 25 steam fire engines. It has a 
frontage on the Rhine of one anda half 
miles and handles sulphuric acids in tank 
steamers. In about the year 1908, it 
employed 217 chemists, 142 civil engineers, 
8,000 workmen and a commercial staff 
of 918. 

Another dye industry, the Farbwerke, 
Vormals Meister, Lucius and Bruning, in 
Hochst, employs 350 chemists, 150 engine- 


_ersand technical experts, 600 clerks and 


about 10,000 workmen. 

There are such four great and eighteen 
smaller companies in Germany involved 
in dyestuff industry, and in addition to 
these are Kahlbaum, Merck, Schering, de 
Haen and a host of others engaged in 
producing fine chemicals. So that the 
number of research chemists alone in all 
the factories, we believe, would come up 
to several thousands. ~ 

Under these circumstances, we can only 
profitably direct our energies in other 
channels where we have already found 
some indications of success. India exports 
annually from 12 to 14 crores of rupees 
worth of practically raw hides and skins. 
Bark tanning of a crude sort is done in 
Madras by chamars but experts are of 
opinion that the unscientific process 
adopted by them only deteriorates the 
quality of the skin. india again exports 
considerable amount of dyeing and tanning 
materials, 
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Here we have to open the first dismal 
chapter in the economic condition of our 
country. We have an abundant supply 
ofraw materials bothin hides and tannin- 
yielding barks and fruits and yet we remain 
contented with talking things aloud. It 
is an act of national folly and crime to 
allow a single raw hide or skin to leave 
our shores, which has not been properly 
turned into the finished leather. If we 
take the average price of araw skin at 
Rs. 7, a very moderate price, a simple 
calculation will show that we in our 
helplessness and ignorance allow about 
50 crores of rupees per annum to slip out 
of our hands. i 

Patience and perseverance should be our 
watch words. Rome was not built ina 
day. More than two centuries and a half 
ago, England produced a Newton anda 
Boyle and in the nineteenth century a 
Faraday and a Kelvin. In Germany, again, 
Agricola, who has been called the Father 
of Mineralogy, was born in 1494 being 
the contemporary of Paracelsus the Great. 
The celebrated Glauber who was born 
in 1604, ie. more than three centuries 
ago, wrote his encyclopedic work—'‘The 
Prosperity of Germany’’—in six volumes, 
in which he pointed out that the applica- 
tion of science to industry would be the 
means of bringing forth untold wealth 
to his Fatherland. The self-sacrifice and 
assiduity of Bernard Palissy, the founder 
of modern art pottery, are known to all 
of you. The services rendered to ceramics 
by Pott who dicd in 1692, are no less in- 
valuable. “The mode of preparation of 
the Meissen porcelains being naturally 
kept secret, the King of Prussia instruct- 
ed the celebrated chemist Pott to deter- 
mine the nature of materials used, and he, 
being unable to obtain any satisfactory 
explanation, was obliged to investigate 
the properties of those substances which 
might possibly be used in the manufacture, 
mixed in varied proportions; for this 
purpose Pott is said to have made no 
less than thirty thousand experiments. 
To these we are mainly indebted for the 
establishment of the reactions which occur 
when various minerals are heated, and 
much valuable information applicable to 
the manufacture of porcelain was thus 
obtained.” 

Very few of us realize the training that 
is necessary and the research that has to 
be done before success can he achieved. 
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The Badische Company spent seventeen 
years completing the indigo work after the 
first synthesis, and expended about a crore 
and half rupees before a pound was put 
on the market. 

Like the other advanced nations, we 
must pass through a probationary and 
evolutionary period and should not be in 
a hurry to reap the fruit before we sowed 
the seed. 

Local conditions and the genius of the 

eople should determine which particular 
industry should be chosen. Jute mills 
flourish on the banks of the Hooghly ; for 
cotton mills, Bombay and Central Pro- 
vinces offer greater facilities. For tobacco 
manufacture, Rungpore, Cooch Behar, 
Tirhut and the adjoining districts are 
favourable. For the metallurgy of 
aluminium, not only proximity to the ore, 
bauxite, but also to water powers should 
be looked for as already pointed out. In 
this respect, the location of the Tata Iron 
Works has been almost an ideal one. Not 
only is there limitless supply of superior 
quality of hematite, butcoal and limestone 
are within very easy reach. Local circum- 
stances will often secure a monopoly for 
peculiar industries, provided, of course, the 
people are advanced in scientific attain- 
ments. In Germany, the Stassfurt mines 
contain an almost inexhaustible deposit of 
potash aud magnesium salts. The blockade 
of Germany has resulted in the cutting off 
of this supply of these two chemicals. The 
entire world, including America, is now 
suffering from what has been called a 
“potash famine’. Potash is not only a 
basis for many important chemicals, e. g. 
bichromate of potash, permanganate of 
potash, but in a crude form is an essential 
constituent for manures. Magnesium 
sulphate is largely consumed in the textile 
industries. Before the war broke out this 
chemical used to sell at Rs. 3-8 per cwt. 
The post war price has fluctuated between 
Rs. 9 to Rs. 15, and only a day or two 
before I left Calcutta, my firm (the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd.), 
entered into a contract with the manager 
of one of the leading mills on your side for 
a few consignments at about Rs. 9 per cwt. 
The abnormally high price which now rules 
in the market for many fine chemicals, 
notably the aniline dyes, has no doubt 
given a stimulus to the starting of chemical 
industries in England. But in this respect 
it is necessary to exercise the utmost self- 
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restraint and caution, otherwise the pro- 
moters of any hastily-got up scheme are 
sure to belanded into dengerous quagmires. 
As soon as peace is concluded, Germany 
will make a frantic effort to recapture her 
lost market and India along with other 
countries will be the unhappy dumping soil 
for the output of her factories. Such 
industries alone should be taken in hand, 
which have a fair and reasonable chance of 
outliving foreign competition. 

I need not tire your patience further. 
I shall conclude with the pregnant words 
of His Highness the Gaekwar uttered at 
the Calcutta Industrial Conference ten 
years ago,—words which are still ringing 
in my ears. 

“The industrial prosperity of a cotintry “may be 


said roughly to vary directly with {ts exports of 


manufactures and imports of raw materials ; and in- 
versely with the exports of raw produce and imports 
of manufactured goods. This is a safe and reliable 
canon of industrial economics. One most sad and 
prominent feature of the foreign trade of India is the 
constant excess of exports over imports which is not 
conducive to the prosperity of the people. 

“Famine, increasing poverty, widespread disease— 
all these bring home to us the fact that there is some 
radical weakness in our system and that something 
must be done to remedy it. But there is another aspect 
of the matter and that is that this economic problem 
is our last ordeal as people. It is our last chance. 

“Fail there, and what can the future bring us? 
We only grow poorer and weaker—more dependent on 
foreign help. We must watch our industrial freedom 
fall into extinction and drag out a miserable existence 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water to any 
foreign power which happens to be our master. 

“Solve that problem and you havea great future 
before you, the future of a great people worthy of 
your ancestors and your old position among 
nations.” f 

Ancient India was famous for her 
metallurgical skill : the wrought iron pillar 
close to the Kutub near Delhi, the iron 
beams in the temples of Puri and Kanarak 
and the iron pillar at Dhar excite the 
wonder and admiration of even modern 
experts. In my History of Hindu 
Chemistry, in the eee devoted to the 
“Knowledge of Technica 


of the Scientific Spirit”, I have discussed 


some of the causes which brought about: 


our present abject condition. I shall quote 
one para. 


“The arts being relegated to the low castes and the 
professions made hereditary, a certain degree of fine- 
ness, delicacy and definess in manipulation was no 
doubt secured but tbis was done at a terrible cost. 
The intellectual portion of thecommunity being then 
withdrawn from the active participation in the arts, 
the how and why of phenomena—the co-ordina- 
tion of cause and eflect—were lost sight of ; the spirit 
of enquiry gradually died out among a nation 
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® 
naturally prone to speculation and metaphysical 
subtleties and India for once bade adieu to experi- 
mental and inductive sciences. Her soil was rendered 
morally unfit for the birth ofa Boyle, a Descartes ora 
Newton aad her very name was all but expunged from 
the map of the scientific world.” 


In bringing my brief survey of the 
Chemical industries to a close, I cannot 
but think of the many passages in which 
I have made mention of the difficulties in 
our way and the keen competition of 
industrial countries backed by superior 
scientific and technical skill. But this ia- 
stead ofdamping our spirit should make 
us all the more resolute and cautious in 
our industrial undertakings. Already a 
beginning has been made. The youth of 
India will no longer tolerate to be told 
hat he lacks this and lacks that. I see—I 
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feel the fire of life burning in him. It requires 
a guiding impulse and a helping hand 
to lead him on the right path of industrial 
progress. Thatimpulse and that help are 
being supplied by the enlightened States 
of Baroda and Mysore. And in the great 
honour you have done me by inviting me 
to be before you, I read the throbbing 
impulse of that industrial progress that 
is animating you. You have already the 
nucleus of a chemical works here and I 
hope the name of your State will stand 
high in connection with the future in- 
dustrial development of our land. 

Lecture delivered at Baroda in connection with 
the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition under the 
Presidency of H. H. the Gaekwar, on January 8, 1917. 


Specially revised for and contributed to the Modern 
Review. 





HOW ROMANCE CAME TO DRUSILLA 


By FLORENCE GWYNNE NIXON. ' 
{All Rights Reserved.} 


T is said the coming events cast their 
shadows before, but when Drusilla en- 
sconced herself comfortably in a third- 
class compartment with her two big basket 

E cases she had not the faintest intimation 

of the adventure which was to befall her 

betore she reached her journey’s end. She 
had had the basket cases put into the com- 
partment with her because she did not 
want the bother of having to hunt them 
out of the guard’s van. Everyone knows 
how liable solitary female passengers are 
to get their luggage lost or mislaid. At 

any rate, Drusilla did. 

Her destination was Brockenhurst Hall: 


her business there was the arranging of 


Costumes and certain stage accessories for 
a party of guests who were getting up 
private theatricals. A chain of circums- 
tances too common to be worth describing 
had caused Drusilla to have to earn her 
owndiving, and she had elected to become 
an assistant to Madame Minette, the 
celebrated costumier. Drusilla had any 
amount of good taste, was quite an artist 
with her needle, and having very just 
notions of life in general, she conceived 
that though she was an officer’s daughter, 


she was not accepting a more derogatory 
position in becoming assistant to madame 
than she would have done if ghe had 
become a governess to a pack of unruly 
children, or a companion to some fine lady 
full of insoleace and whims. 

It was a January afternoon; the skies 
were grey, betokening snow. The com- 
partment, however, was pleasantly 
warmed, and Drusilla was not at all sorry 
to have it to herself. Just as she was 
thinking no one could disturb her for the 
next hour, she was disturbed in startling 
fashion. Fate gave the word, and the 
curtain rolled up on the first scene of the 
cee in which she was to be called to 

ay. i 
i Saa in one of the corner seats, she 
felt a sudden rush of cold air behind her 
and, turning from the contemplation of 
the wintry fields, she became aware that 
in spite of the fact that the train was 
already well on its journey a man was 
entering the compartment from outside. 
The first glimpse she had of him was as 
he balanced himself on the foot-board, 
swaying uusteadily with the door wide 
open in one hand and the other arm flung 
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out wide. He seemed unable to make the 
effort necessary to get inside the compart- 
ment. Drusilla, seeing this, ran to his 
assistance and, seizing his arm, helped him 
in. Most girls of nineteen would have 
screamed with fright or have fainted away 
at such an apparition, but she had real 
grit in her, and her first thought was to 
save the man’s life, let him be who he 
might. 

He sank down in the corner seat, and 
then she besan to understand why he had 
failed to get in without help. His left arm 
had caught against a piece of jagged 
timber which had projected from a passing 
goods train, and it was pretty severely 
torn. The blood was streaming from his 
wrist. 

“You are hurt !’ she said when she had 
closed the door. “Oh, why did you try to 
get into the train in this way ?” 

She thought he had simply missed his 
train at the station and had made this 
desperate attempt to board it rather than 
be left behind. 


His reply undeceived her and sent a 
thrill of horror to her heart. 


“There was no other way. I am an 
escaped convict. The police are on my 
track. See!’ Ashe spoke he flung back 
the overcoat he wore, and showed under- 
neath the horrible livery of drab yellow 
marked with the black arrow. “I tell you 
the truth,” he went on slowly, while his 
eyes fixed themselves steadily on her face. 
“I will not deceive you. Do what you like 
with me. Paull the communication chain 
and give me up to the guard, and I promise 
you I will not stir a finger.” 


To be told that she may do a thing is, 
cynics assure us, the surest way of getting 
a woman not to doit. Drusilla had very 
little perversity about her : she was one of 
the sweetest and most sensible of girls: 
nevertheless she seemed to justify the 
cynics, forthe moment she was bidden to 
pullthe chain she lost any latent desire 
she might have had to pullit. Instead she 
looked at her companion, and, trusting to 
instinct, decided he could not bave done 
anything very wrong. His face was pale, 
but it was a nice face—attractive alike in 
feature and expression. A good mouth, a 
good forehead, and singularly nice eyes. 
No matter what the man had done, he was 
of gentle birth and culture. Moreover, he 
could not be, more than five or six and 
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tweuty. Jast the right age to appeal to 
the sympathies of a girl of nineteen, 

“T—J don’t want to give you up if [can 
help it,” she said tremulously. ‘‘But you 
must tell me what you have done.” 

“I have killed a man I” 

Her cheek paled, and she recoiled in- 
voluntarily. The man went on eagerly, 
and yet with an amazingcalmness. “Don’t 
think it was a crime committed for mer- 
cenary motives. I can’t bear that you 
should think that. But if I am to speak 
nothing but the truth to you I must own 
that I did the deed deliberately and in cold 
blood. The man wasa villain ; he deserved 
death; he had done things which must 
have made any civilised community witha 
proper sense of right and wrong cry out 
against him. And yet the law could not 
touch him. Heruineda life that-was the” 
dearest thing on earth tome. I madeup 
my mind then that it was the duty of 
someone to send him out of this world to 
answer for his sins in another. I went to 
him, gave him five minutes in which to 
repent, and then I killed him. The world 
called it murder. I called it, and still call 
it, an act of justice.” 

If there had been the slightest wildness 
in his look Drusilla would have thought 
she had to deal with a man obsessed by a 
mania; but it was simply impossible to 
accept this explanation. Calm sanity look. | 
ed out of his clear, unwavering eyes; his , 
voice was unhurried, his manner that of one- 
whose willis well under the mind’scontrol. 
Looking at him more closely still she noted 
the contours of jaw and chin, and saw that 
they denoted no ordinary determination 
and strength of character. But the face 
was not harsh or severe on this account. 
The milk of human kindness ran ireely in 
his veins; there was humour, too, that 
last and divinest of gifts, expressed by the 
curve of the well-cut lips and in the flash of 
the fine grey eye. Of course, it was dreadful 
to kill a fellow-creature,.but even a nine? 
teen-year-old girl could imagine circums- 
tances in which such an act might be the 
epitome of justice. She waited with her 
heart on her lips and in her eyes while he 
went on: “The jury reduced the crime to 
manslaughter—owned I had had provoca- 
tion, it not justification. I was sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude. I have served ' 
one year, and yesterday I escaped. You see, 
I have been perfectly frank with you. 
don’t want to whine, or to extort any help 
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from your pity that would not beapproved 
by your sense of right. If you think I 
ought to go back to prison, pull the 
chain !” 

4 Suddenly Drusilla came to a decision. 
“I shall not do anything till I have bound 
up your arm,” she said quietly. “Just look 
how it is bleeding. Ifit isn’t stopped soon 
you will bleed to death.” 

She had been the pet of an old army sur- 
geon before her father died, and from him 
had got some useful lessons. She was 
theretore very well qualified for the task 
she set herself, which was to stop the flow 
of blood and to bind up the wounded arm. 

Very winsome she looked with her grey- 
blue eyes lustrous with secret emotion, 
with her dark, upcurling lashes, her red, 
ripe mouth and her snowy brow. A man’s 

eart must have been cold indeed if it had 
not been warmed by her young beauty. 
The touch of her soft fingers, the fragrance 
of her breath were intoxicating things. 

She worked in total silence, but her 
mind was busy. When the work was done 
she sat down opposite her fellow-traveller 
and said with acomposure which surprised 
herself: “Now, if I am to help you, I must 
know a little more about you than you 
have told me yet. First of all, what is 
your name ?” : 

‘Austen Clare.” 

She reflected a little with a puzzled look. 

co name was uncommon, one might 
almost say romantic. She wondered she 
had not heard and remembered it in connec- 
tion with what must have been a startling 
case. He saw the look on her face, and 
said: ‘May I ask what it is you are 
thinking about so deeply ? Perhaps you 
regret befriending me ?” 

_ “No, it isn’t that. I was only wonder- 
ing how it was I never read about your 
case, or heard of it, at the time.” 

Was it fancy, or did he slightly change 
colour as if before some unlooked-for diff- 
dulty ? If he was non-plussed, it was only 
for the fraction of a second, however, for 
Drusilla suddenly recollected something, 
and said: ‘Oh, I understand it now. You 
Say it isa little over a year since? {was 
out of England with my poor father at 
that time. 1 buried him in Italy.” 

The mention of her father conjured up 

* old memories. Her sweet face grew pen- 
Sive, and she sighed. 
too, whether out of sympathy for her 
trouble, or at the recollection of his own, 
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she could not tell; but it seemed to draw 
them closer, and her charming .eyes were 
bright with determination as she said: 
“Well, I shalldo all I can for you, because 
Ido believe your word that you did the 
right thing, though it seems a very dread- 
ful one. This train will stop in about ten 
minutes, so we must make up aur minds 
what you are to do. Is there any fear that 
the police will be looking for you ?” 

“There is every fear.” 

“Then you must be disguised. I have 
thought it allout. Look here.” And she 
opened her basket-cases and showed every 
conceivable thing necessary for a complete 
“make-up” inside. “I amon my way toa 
house where they are having private 
theatricals, and I was taking these things 
down. Ican use some of them for you. 
Be quick, now, and put this wig of grey 
hair on. That turns you into an old 
woman in a moment. And here isa gown, 


-and a cloak, and a muff, and a bonnet and 


veil, Nobody could possibly know you in 
these.” 

He put on the articles under her direc- 
tions, aud in less than five minutes was 
metamorphosed into a rather stout elderly 
lady. Drusilla knew how to put the neces- 
sary “touches” to his complexion. The 
transformation was complete. “Give me 
your coat,” she said, and bundled it into a 
basket-case and had got all made neat 
again when the train ran into the station 
where she was to alight. Indeed, the 
station wasa terminus. She lowered the 
window and looked out. Not three paces 
away stood a policeman in earnest con- 
versation with the station-master. The 
sight gave her a shock, but she bore it 
well. Turning round to’ Austen Clare, 
she said in a low voice: “There is a 
policeman here, evidently watching for 
you. You must come with me. Carry 
one of the cases. I think I know what 
to do.” 

She stepped from the train and Clare 
followed. His disguise was splendid. No 
one would have dreamed he was other 
than he appeared—a sedate, middle-aged, 
middleclass woman. ' 

A servant in livery stepped up to 
Drusilla. “If you are from Madame 
Minette, Mrs. Hartopp has sent the car 
for you,” he said. 

The constable was not two yards away. 
He could hear every word ; Drusilla fancied 
he looked at her scrutinisingly ; but whe- 
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ther this was so or not, she did not lose 
her composure. 

“I am from Madame Minette,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘and this is—a—a friend of mine. 
Ifthere is room in the ear, I should like 
her to go with me part of the way. Itis 
quite a long distance, isn’t it, to the Hall ?” 

“A matter of five miles, miss. Yes, 
there’s plenty of room in the motor. This 
way, miss—this way, ma’am.” 

Would the policeman suspect? Would 
he step forward and lay his hand on the 
escaped prisoner? It was a moment of 
breathless suspense, but it passed. The 
servant led the way to the car, Drusilla 
and her disguised “‘friend’’ followed. In less 
than a minute they were on their way to 
Brockenhurst Hall. 

“Now,” whispered Drusilla when the 
door had shut upon them, “I shall ask the 
man to put you down at the cross-roads. 
From there you can get toanother railway 
station which will take you to London. 
It will be quite easy in that disguise. But 
first you must have money.” 

She pulled out her slenderly-stocked 
purse, but Austen Clare drew back. 

“No—no! I cannot take money from 

you P he exclaimed. 
__“Youcan, and you must. Do you think 
I have been at all this trouble to let you be 
taken now just forthe sake of your rail- 
wayfare? Here is a sovereign. I wish I 
had more, but you are quite welcome to 
it. Yes—takeit. Indeed, you must.” And 
she thrust it into his unwilling hand. 
“Here are the crossroads. You must get 
out, and turn to the left when you have 
gone about half a mile down that road 
that lies straight before you. Then you 
will come to the station. Good-bye.” 

She had pulled the check-string and the 
ear stopped. ‘‘Good-bye, and God bless 
you!” said Austen Clare in a deep, earnest 
whisper as he got out and turned away in 
the darkness. 

It was ten days later. Drusilla had 
done her work at Brockenhurst Hall, and 
was now at another country house whither 
she had been sent by Madame. This time 
her duties were of a slightly different 
character. A young lady who was to have 
assisted at some private theatricals had 
been taken ill, and Drusilla was to have 
the honour of taking her place, at any rate 
at the re-hearsals. Mrs. Monsall, the 
mistress of the house, had found that 
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Madame’s young assistant was distinctly 
clever, as well as very charming in appea- 
rance, and she had thought she mightserve 
as an understudy quite nicely. Asa conse- 
quence, Drusilla was in the library with a 
brilliant bevy of guests. l 

She was neither happy nor easy in her 
mind, and the cause of her disquietude was 
Austen Clare. His handsome aristo- 
cratic face, coupled with hisromanticstory, 
had taken a stronger hold upon her imagi- 
nation, if not upon her heart also, 
than she quite knew, and ever since that 
memorable night when she helped him 
escape he had rarely been absent from 
her mind. But something had happened, 
or rather she had discovered something 
within the last few hours which was a 


source of serious disquiet. The discovery J 


was. simply this: As soon as she could 
had, very 
naturally, gone to a public library and ob- 
tained a file of old papers with the inten- 
tion of reading up his case. What was her 
amazement to discover that there was no 
such case. A search through numberless 
papers issued during the last two years 
had convinced her that not merely was 
there no reference to anyone named Austen 
Clare, but that no such case as he had 
described his own to be had ever occurred 
atall. The conclusion was obvious. The 
escaped convict had deceived her. Doubt- 
less his real crime had been of a nature 


such as he did not care to avow. E 


It was a humiliating discovery. When 
one has wound all manner of romantic 
fancies around a man, to find that he has 
deliberately tricked, not to say swindled 
you, is to be wounded in one’s tenderest 
susceptibilities, and Drusilla’s suffering was 
not small. She had allowed her thoughts 
to linger so often and so kindly on the 
stranger with the fine forehead and the 
attractive eyes, that she now felt ready to 
sink into the earth with shame as she 
recalled some of her own fancies to her 
mind. 

Seated in the big library- in a lonely 
corner until her services should be required, 
she was roused from a painful reverie by 
the entrance ofa servant with a telegram 
which Mrs. Monsall read out aloud with 
every demonstration of delight. 

“Sir Norman Carew iscoming. He may 
be here at any moment,’’ she exclaimed to 
her husband ; and from the wayin which 
her guests received the announcement, 
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“ Norman’s clear, well-bred tones 








è a 
especially such of them as were of the 
feminine sex and unmarried, it was clear 


that Sir Norman Carew was a social “lion” - 


of no mean order. 
Drusilla, listening in her corner, soon 
athered that he was one of the richest 
baronets in England, and in addition was 
a celebrated shot, a traveller whose tales 
were worth listening to, and last, but not 
least, a writer of distinction. He had. 
already written one successful play, and 
was credited with having another “on the 
stocks.” “What a paragon !” she thought 
to herself amusedly, and promised herself 
no small food for humour when the para- 

gon should appear. 
In less than a quarter of an hour there 
was a bustle in the hail; the hostess hur- 


yried out and came back shortly with her 


newly-arrived guest. Imagine Drusilla’s 
consternation when she recognised in him 
her run away convict ! 

Dressed now in perfect taste, quietly, 
and yet in the mode prescribed by the best 
fashion, he looked all that Drusilla’s girlish 
fancy had ever pictured him. He was in- 
troduced to everyone in the room except 
herself. She in her quiet corner was so 
easy to overlook; and indeed Mrs. Monsall 
would not have dreamed of presenting to 
her newly-caught ‘“ion’’ the little assis- 
tant from Madame Minette’s. 

Drusilla satin a whirl, at one moment 


yore he must have come here as a 


olossal impostor, at the next asking her- 
self whether it was her duty to stand up 
and expose him. That he had seen and 
recognised her she was certain. His eye 
had swept the room as he entered it, and 
though he neither changed colour nor 
showed any other sign of uneasiness, she 
could tell that he had marked her presence. 

“He must be personating Sir Norman 
Carew, and these people here do not 
happen to know Sir Norman personally,” 

as her thought, but it was soon swept 

way by the greetings which were showered 
on the newcomer. One young man present 
had evidently been at college with him ; 
an old lady had known him all his life. 
What was the solution of the mystery ? 
Her Brain, as she tried to find a feasible 
one, might well be in a whirl. 

‘Suddenly a sentence uttered in Sir 
reached 


e ber ears, causing her heart to beat so 


violently that 


she literally gasped for 
breath. 
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“Talking about plays,” said Sir Nor- 
man, “I should like to tell you an amazing 
adventure which befell me a week or so 
ago.” l 

Everyone expressed eager desire to hear 
the story, but by no one was that desire 
felt as by the pale, quivering little listener 
in the corner of the room. 

“I had been writing a play,” said Sir 
Norman, fixing himself where he could dis- 
tinctly see that. little tremulous figure, 
“and some of my friends read it. We had 
a difference of opinion. One man declared 
that the leading situation was not only un- 
natural, but impossible. Briefly, it dealt 
with the escape of a convict from Dart. 
moor. The convict enters a train and 
throws himself on the mercy of the heroine, 
a young girl whois travelling alone. She 
believes his story, sympathises with him, 
and helps him to escape. My friend said 
no girl would do this. We hada rather 
warm dispute, and I made a bet that I 
would prove the truth to life of my play. 
l undertook to get into a train, dressed as 
a convict, and to win help and sympathy 
of a fellow-passenger.”’ 

“And did you do it?” queried half-a- 
dozen eager voices. 

“I did it!’ said Sir Norman, slowly. As 
he spoke he fixed his eyes apparently upon 
a painting on the wall, but really they 
never rose higher than Drusilla’s charming 
figure just beneath it. “I did it, and in 
doing it” met with the adventure of my 
life. I went to a certain railway station 
wearing a convict’s dress, which I had got 
from a theatrical agent, under my over- 
coat. I watched the passengers enter the 
train, and noticed among them a young 
girl with the sweetest, brightest face I had 
ever seen. She was alone in a compart- 
ment. In a moment I made up my mind 
that that girl was the person whose sym- 


' pathies I must gain. To do that meant a 


good deal more to me than the mere win- 
ning of my bet. I let the train leave the 
station, and then jumped on to the foot- 
board and entered her compartment. In 
doing so I chanced to hurt my hand rather 
badly. That girl was an angel. I posed 
as the character in my play. I used the 
very words of the play, as I had pledged 
myself to. do., She justified me in every 
particular, for she believed my story, 
sympathised with my wrongs, and helped 
me to escape. Ofcourse, I won my bet.” 
“What a romance !” cried everyone. 
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“It is a romance that has not yet 
reached its last chapter,” said Sir Norman, 
smiling. “I hope to meet that girl again, 
and when I do meet her I mean to ask her 
to be my wife.” 

Drusilla, her pulses thrilling with strange 
emotion, could bear no more. She got up 
softly and stole from the room. She felt 
that she must get out into the air beneath 
the cool, sweet stars. She must ask herself 
what this new and wonderful thing was 
that had come into her life, making her 
flush with joy even while she trembled with 
tender dread. She found a hat and cloak in 
the hall, and was just passing out of the 
door when a step sounded behind her, and 
she turned to face Sir Norman. 

“Drusilla!” he said in a voice which 
made her pulses leap. ‘‘Where are you 
going? Are you running away from me?” 

What she answered she never could re- 
member, but presently she found him 
walking beside her on the terrace with her 
arm drawn through his, his handsome, 
eager face downbent to look into her 
lowered eyes. 
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“Drusilla, every word you have heard 
me say ‘is true,” he whispered. “I fellin 
love with you from the first moment I saw 
your bonnie face. It wasn’t the winning 
of the bet, but the winning of a wife that 
made me go through the rehearsal of that’ 
scene from my play as well as 1 did. I got 
to know your name—who you were, I 
came down here to-night simply and solely 
to see you. Dear, darling little girl, I 
know I must not expect youto care for 
me yet; but will you, realising how well 
and truly [love you, will you promise to 
try to care for me some day ?” 

Having done one kindness to a person, 
one is always inclined to do another. 
What could Drusilla do but promise hira 
she would try ? Whether she succeeded or 
not, may be judged by those whochanced J 
to see the announcement which recently — 
appeared in the fashionable papers con- 
cerning the marriage of Drusilla, only child 
of the late Major Westcott, with Sir 
Norman Carew. 
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BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A„ B.L., PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR. 


VI. 


THE KING’S DUTIES AND THE LITERATURE 
THEREON. 


HE manifold duties: that devolve on a 
king after his accession to the throne 
are treated of in a good many Sans- 

krit works both printed and manuscript. 
The lists of duties furnished by the works 
vary of course as to their details but agree 
generally as to certain main points. They 
touch on personal duties under which may 
be classed moral discipline and such other 
virtues together with the study of the Vedas 
and the sciences and arts, conducing to the 
improvement of his intellect and physique. 
These duties go towards making the sove- 
reign a better man while his public duties 
enjoined by the Sas¢vas bave a direct bearing 
on his relations with the people at larye, 
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They cover a very wide range, and the 
numerous lists of royal duties in the Sanskrit 
works generally re-iterate one or other of 
his obligations regarding the following, vzs., 
the law of the four castes, the maintenance 
of the four stages of life (G@sramas), consulta- 
tion regarding the affairs of the State, and 
adherence to the principles of the works on 
government (#2ézsastras) in daily practices,» 
the appointment of competent ministers and 
other officials, the officiation of competent 
priests (who were often associated with public 
functions), the supervision of the duties of 
the officials, the inspection of the finance, the 
administration of justice, enquiries into the 
economic state of the country and the under- 
taking of works for the economic welfare of 
the people, the inspection and maintenance 
of the army, foreign relations, encouragement 
of learning, protection of the needy and 
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helpless, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of institutions of public utility.? 


% 
I. For royal duties, the following works may be 
® consulted :-— 
*  ‘Satapatha-Brahmana’ (S.B.E.) Part III, Kanda V, 
Adhyaya 4, 

‘Brahmana’ 4, para 5; IV, Kanda IX, 
Adhyaya 3, 

” ‘Brahmana’ 3, paras Io & It; Part IV, Kanda IX, 
Adhyaya 4, 

‘Krahmana’ I, paras 1 & 13; Part V, Kanda XI, 
Adhyaya 2, 

‘Brahmana’ 7, para 173; Part V, Kanda 
Adhyaya r, 

*‘Brahmana’ 5, para 4 3 
Adhyaya 2, ee 

‘Brahmana’ 2, para 7 ; &c. 

Manu Vil, 2-3, 35, 80, 88, 11-112, 142-144, 203; 
VIII, 4t-42, 46, 172, 303-309; IX, 253; X, 80, 119— 

x (protection of the people under his care). 
* Ibid, VII, 54-59, 60-68, 81—<appointment of 
officials). 

bid., VIL, 146-193, 205-216 ; IX, 294-299—(consul- 
tation). 

Ibid, VII, 79, 145—(giving audience). 

Ibid., VII, 37-38, 79; 82-86, 88, 134-136, 145 : VII, 
395; IX, 313-323; XI, 4, 21-23—(encouragement & 
honour to Brahmanas). 

Ibid VLIL, 27-29—(support of the helpless). 

foid., VIL, 127-133, 137-139; X, 118, 120; VIH, 
401-403——(financial & economic duties), 

Ibid., VIL, 14-34 3; VIII, 302-303 ; 310-301, 335, 343- 
347; IX, 252-293, 312; VIIE 1-8, 43; LX, 233-234; 
VILL, 9-10, 18-19, 40-44, 126-129, 171-175; 1X, 249— 
(judicial duties). 

Ibid., VII, 78-79, 145—(appointment of priests, & 

À sacri fice), : 

Manu VII, 39-42, 43, 44-53; IX, 301-311—-(person- 
al duties). 

Ibid., VII, 69-76 99-100, 201-203, 222 ; IX, 25, 223; 
X, 115, 119—(military duties). 

‘Apastamba’ (S.B.E.), ‘Prasna’.II, ‘patala’ 10, 
‘Khanda? 25, paras 1-15; ‘Prasna’ II, ‘patala’ ro, 
Khanda 26, paras 1-17, 

‘Gautama’ (S.B.E.), ch. VIII, paras Iff; ch. XI, 
paras 1-31. 

‘Vasistha’ (S.B.E.), ch. XIX, paras 1-20, 22-48. 

‘Baudhayana’ (S.B.E.), ‘Prasna’ I, ‘Adhyaya’' ro, 
‘Kandika’ 18, paras 1-20. 

‘Vishnu’ (S.B.E.), ch. III, 2-98. 

‘Yajnavalkya’ (M. N. Dutt’s ed.), ch. I, 309-368. 

‘Parasara’ (/bid J, ch. I, 56-59. 

4 ‘Sankha’ (/bid), ch, I, 4. 

‘Harita’ / Ibid), ch. II, 2-5. 

‘Atri’ (Ibid), ch. I, 14, 17, 22-24, 27, 28, 29. 

The following ‘Purgnas’ speak also of royal 
duties :— 

‘Matsya-Purana’, chs. 215-227. 

‘Skanda-Purana’, ‘Nagara-Khanda’, ch. XII, siks. 
Off. (scanty). 

‘Bhagavata’, th ‘Skanda’ ch. 14, slks. 44-20; ch. 20, 

*siks. 13-16. 
‘Markandeya-Purana’,ch, 27; ch. 34, siks. 113-117; 
* ch. 18, slks. 1 ff. 

‘Agni Purana’, chs, 220, 222, 223, 224, 22%, 227) 233, 

234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 234. 240, 241, 242, 


Part 


XIII. 
Part V, Kanda XIII, 
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The duties are heavy and numerous, and 
the conscientious monarch who undertakes 
to follow the injunctions has to work very 
hard to discharge properly his responsibi- 
lities, Many of the aforesaid duties have 
religious sanctions at their back making the 
task all the more heavy for one who wears 
the crown, 


KINGS IDEAL, DAILY ROUTINE ACCORDING 
TO KAUTILYA. 

The traditionary ideal daily. routine of a 
monarch for the performance of his heavy 
duties is laid down in a good many works 
going back to an ancient date. The one 
given by the Arthasdstra divides the day 
and night into 16 equal parts and allots to 
each part a particular item of his duties : 

Day—(1) 6A.M. to 7°30 A.M. is devoted to 
looking after the defence of the country and 
the supervision of the finances ; 

(2) 7-30 to 9 to the supervision of the 
affairs of the townspeople and provincials; 

(3) 9 to 10-30 to ablution, dining and 
study ; 

(4) 10-30 to 42 to the collection of state 
dues from the heads of the departments 
(Adhyakshas) ; 

(5) 12 A.M, to 1-30 P.M. to correspondence 
with absent ministers ; 

(6) I-30 to 3 to amusements or self-deli- 
beration ; i 

(7) 3 to 4-30to the inspection of elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry ; 

(8) 4-30 to 6 P.M. to consultation with 
the commander-in-chief and evening-prayers 
at night fall ; 

Night—-(1) 6 P.M. to 7-30 P.M. to interview 
with the secret agents ; 

(2) 7-30 to 9 to ablution, supper and 
study ; 

(3), (4) and (5) 9 to 10-30 to entering the 
bed-chamber amid sounds of trumpets, and 
sleep ; 

(6) 10-30 to 3 to waking amid trumpet- 
sounds and calling to mind the Séstric 
injunctions and the duties of the ensuing 
day ; | 

(7) 3 to 4-30 to convening the council 


‘Garuda-Purana’, chs. 111, 112, 113. 
‘Devi-Purana’, ch. 9, slks. 1o ff 
‘Vrihaddharma-Purana’ ‘“(uttara-khanda),-ch, 3. 
‘Kalika-Purana’, chs 84 & 8s. 
‘iamandakiya-Nitisara, ‘sarga’ i. 
‘Sukranitisara’, (Prof. B. K. Sarkat’s 


transl, 
5.B.H.); pp. 4, 6, 7, 11, 23, 36 and 63. 
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and sending out secret agents on their 
errands ; ~- 

(8) 4-30 to 6 A.M. to receiving benedic- 
tions in the company of his tutors, ard 
domestic and sacrificial priests, interview 
with the physician, head cook and astrologer, 
and entering the court after perambulating a 
cow with her calf, and a bull, 

The above divisions of the time-table 
however admit of alterations to suit the 
capacity of a particular monarch. The 
routine does’ not leave much leisure to the 
king but keeps him occupied with some 
State business or other the greater part of 
the day. There are only three hours during 
which he is set free from the cares of the 
State (9 to 10-30 and 1-30 to 3). His 
labours come to a close at 7-30 in theevening 
after which he gets seven hours and a half 
at a stretch, of which about 6 hours are 
devoted to sleep. The rest of the day and 
night (viz,,24—10} or 133 hours) is divided 
among the various state-engagements. It 
should be’ noted that these hours do not all 
impose upon the monarch brain work or 
physical worry of the same intensity. The 
time for instance from 4-30 A.M. to 6 A.M. is 
of comparative rest as also a few other time- 
divisions and their fractions during which his 
work is more passive than the rest of his 
working , hours. The time expressly set 
apart for study recurs twice during day and 
night. Though it adds to the volume of his 
intellectual work, the period allowed to it 
is short, considering that it is to be snatched 
from the hours of ablution and dinner. How- 
ever, the sort of lifeimplied by the routine 
is one of much stress and strain and pres- 
sure of work explaining the necessity of dis- 
ciplined life essential to kingship. 

The second division of time in the 
morning (7-30 to'9) is an important one, 
devoted as it is to giving audience to the 
public and considering a variety of matters 
affecting the people at large. The king is 
enjoined to make himself easily accessible to 
the petitioners and attend personally to the 
subjects of their applications in the following 
order, instead of entrusting every thing to 
his officials? :— 

(1) Deities (devatz), (2) abodes of ascetics 


t Durdarso hi raja karya-karya-viparyasamasa- 
nyaik karyate. Tena prakritikopamarivasam vg 
gachhet—‘Arthasastra’, Bk. I, ‘Rajapranidhi’, pp. 38, 
39- 
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(äsramaj},’ (3) (heretics) Gdshanda\, (4) 
Brahmanas versed in the Vedas (srotriya), (5) 
lower animals (asu), (6) sacred places (punya- 
sthana), (7) minors, as also (8) the old, (9) the 


diseased, (10) the distressful (wyasazi), (11) > 


the helpless and (12) women, The above 
order of business may however be changed 
owing to importance or urgency of a parti- 
cular item.? 


IT IS PRACTICALLY SAME AS IN anu, Vajna- 
valkya AND SOME Puranas. 


The routine as set forth in the Samhitas 
is in substance almost the same as the 
one in the Avithasdstra. Manu? and 


1 Karya-gauravadgtyayikavasena va, Jdzd, p. 39. 

The reason is given thus :— 
Sarvamatyayikam karyam srinuyannatipatayet 3 
krichchhrasadhyamatikrantamasadhyain va vijayate. 

[i.e., all urgent business should be forthwith attend- 
ed to and never postponed ; (for otherwise) it grows 
either (1) difficult, (2) almost beyond remedy, or (3) 
unperformaple. Ibid., p. 39, rst couplet.] The formality 
observed when attending to business concerning the 
ascetics is that of returning to the room containing the 
sacred fire where the work is to be done in the com- 
pany of the teacher (acharyya) and the domestic 
priest (purohita) (and persons learned in the 3 
Vedas). The king is to rise from his seat and salute 
the ascetic petitioners. He is however enjoined not to 
do the work regarding persons versed in sorcery, lest 
he personally incurs their displeasure (Vaidya-tapasvi- 
nam in the second couplet may mean “ascetics 
learned in the ‘Vedas’ or ‘physicians and ascetics’). 
Vide and and 3rd couplets, Arthasastra, Bk. L, 
‘Rajapranidhi,’ p. 39. 

2. Buhler’s Manu (S. B. E.) :— 


“Having risen in the last watch of the night, having 
performed (the rite of) personal purification, having, 
with a collected mind, offered oblations in the fire, and 
having worshipped Brahmanas, he (king) shall enter 
the hall of audience which must possess the marks 
(considered) auspicious (for a dwelling),”—VII., t45. 

“Tarrying there, he shall gratify all subjects (who 


‘ come to see him by a kind reception) and afterwards 


dismiss them: having dismissed his subjects, he shall 
take counsel with his ministers.”—VII., 146. 

“Having consulted with his ministers on all these 
(matters), having taken exercise, and having bathed 
afterwards, the king may enter the harem at mid-day 
in order to dine”"—-VII., 216. 

Adorned (with his robes of state), let him again 
inspect his fighting men, all his chariots and beasts of 
burden, the weapons and accoutrements. ‘Buhler’s 
Mang’ (S. B. E.)—VIL,, 222. ; 

Having performed his twilight-devotions, let him, 
well-armed, hear in an inner apartment the doings of 
those who make secret reports and of his spies.— 
VII, 223: 

But going to another secret apartment and dis- 
missing those people, he my enter the harem, sur- 
rounded by female (servan), in order to dine 
again.— VIL, 224. 
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Yajnavalkya' give details, as also some of the 
Purinas. 


THE AGNI-PURANA. 
y The time-table in the Agnz-Purana* cor- 


Having eaten there something for the second time, 
and having been recreated by the sound of music, let 
him go to rest and rise at the proper time free from 
fauigue.—VII., 225, 

A king who is in good health must observe these 
rules ; but, if he is indisposed, he may entrust all this 
(business) to his servants.—VII., 226. 


tr. ‘Yajfavalkya’ (M. N. Dutt’s ed.) :— 

“Having risen up early in the morning, he (king) 
should personally look after the work of collection and 
disbursement ; next he should attend to law suits, after 
which he should bathe and take his meal at ease,— 
L., 3270 i : 


g “He should then deposit in the treasury the gold 
bro 


ught by persons engaged in the work and then see 
the secret agents, after which he should with his 
ministers send the envoys on their errands.” —l., 328. 


“Thereafter he should enjoy his leisure alone or in 


the company of ministers. Next, he should take 
counsel with his commander-in-chief after the inspec- 
tion of the army. ”—1., 329. 

“Then after evening adoration, he should listen to 
the confidential reports of the secret agents. He 
should then enjoy singing and dancing, take his meal 
and study,”—I,, 330. : 

“He should then go to sleep amid sounds of 
trumpets and get up from bed similarly, when he 
should cogitate the scriptural injunctions and all his 
duties.”-—-I,, 331. 

Then with respectful welcome, he should send 
secret emissaries to the dominions of other kings as 
well as his own after receiving blessings from his 
sacrificial priest, domestic priest and teacher. Next, 
he should see his astrologers and physicians and con- 
feron the Brahmanas learned in the Vedas, kine, 
gold, land, houses and their furniture.,—I., 332, 333. 


zr. ‘Agni-Purgna, ch. 235, slks 1-17. 

“Pushkara said, ‘I shall relate to you the daily 
routine of the king. It is called ‘ajasra-karma’ i.e. 
incessant work. When there are only two ‘muhurtas’ 
(48 minutes) before the break of dawn, the king should 
get up from bed amid music and singing of panegyrists 
and see the secret emissaries so privately that nobody 
can recognize them when on duty as his men, Next, 
he should attend to his income and disbursement and 
then after attending the calls of nature, he should go 
to his bathing-house. There, after cleaning the teeth 
and taking bath, he should perform the ‘Sandhya’ 
service, repeat prayers and worship Vasudeva. He 
should them make sacred offerings to the fire and 
worship the manes of his ancestors, take blessings from 
the Brahmanas and make gifts of gold and kine. Then 
after decorating his person and smearing it with un- 
guents he should see the reflection of his face ina 

e mirror as also in clarified butter kept ina gold re 
ceptacle. Then he should hear the auspicious or in- 


e auspicious nature of the day, take the medicines pres- 


cribed for him vy the royal physicians, touch the aus- 
picious articles, make obeisance to his superiors and 
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responds in its main features with the 
traditional type. 


THE Devi-Purana. 


The Devi-Purana gives a similar 
gramme of royal duties, ? 


pro- 


then enter his hall of audience where, Oh Highly 
Fortunate, he should receive the Brahmanas, the 
ministers andthe officers of the court as also 
such of his subjects as would be announced by the 
usher. Then having heard the reports of works, 


he should determine the steps to be taken, 
and then proceed tc adjudicate law-suits, after 
which he should consult his ministers on 1m- 


portant matters. A king should take counsel neither 
with a single minister nor with too many ; nor with the 
ignorant and untrustworthy. He should carry into 
action those schemes that have been well thought over 
and will not therefore injure the State. He should not 
betray his secrets by looks and gestures, for the wise 
can gather other’s intentions from those outward 
signs. A king following the advice of his astrolo-, 
gers, physicians and ministers attains prusperity, 
for the latter are the custodian of the former’ 
welfare. Council dissolved, the king should take 
physical exercise with a discus or sword, or on a 
carriage. Then he should bathe in a tank free from 
aquatic animals, and see that the God Vishnu has 
been duly worshipped, that the sacrificial fire has been 
duly lighted and offerings made to it, and that the 
Brahmanas have been properly honoured with pre- 
sents, Then having decorated his body, he should 
muke gifts, and next take his meal which has been 
duly tested. Then, he should take dressed betel and 
rest awhile on his left side. Then, after the inspection 
of the army, armoury and store-house, he sRould per- 
use the Sastras. He should then finish his evening 
prayer and send the secret agents to the works previously 
thought over by him. ‘Thereafter, he should take his 
supper and enter the se:aglio. The king being well 
protected should do this every day amid songs and 
sounds of musical instruments.” 

1 ‘Devi-Purgna’, ch. 2, siks. 69-76 i= 

Having divided the day into 8 portions and the 
night into ghatikas, Ghora (a king) energetically ap- 
plies himself to his Auties........csccsessseserees oaa wanieay 
He rises from bed at the ‘Brahma Muhirta’ (the 
period included between the 4th Ghatika and the 2nd 
before sunrise) and after attending the calls of nature 
cleans his teeth by a tooth-stick of the efficacious 
‘kantaka-tree-twig’ after repeating the ‘agama,’ i.e. the 
‘vanaspatya mantra’, The teeth being cleaned in the 
prescribed way, he sees the reflection of his face in a 
mirror or in clarified butter and makes gifts of cows. 
He then comes to the audience-hall and looks into the 
affairs of the petitioners impartially, irrespective of 
friends or enemies. Next, he looks into his finances, 
after which, in the company of priests who apprise him 
of the hour for religious duties, he goes to bathe, and 
propitiates the gods and the manes of his ancestors, 
performs sacrifice, takes his meal and engages in some 
diversion. Then he comes to the court and after in- 
spection of military matters, he dismisses all people 
from his presence except his ministers with whom he 
takes counsel, by which he comes ta know of friends, 
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THE ROUTINE FOLLOWED IN PART By KRISHNA 
IN THE BHAGAVATA-PURANA., 


A portion of this routine up tothe holding 
of court in the assembly-hall (the differences 


in details being excepted) is represented in - 


the Bhagavata-Purdna as being followed by 
Krishna in his capital at Dvaraka. 


IT IS ALSO GIVEN IN THE Raghuvamsa, 


The Raghuvamsa refers to the traditional 
routine upon which Mallinatha makes his 
commentation adding some details,? 


enemies and neutrals, and the “circle” of his near and 
distant neighbours with whom he has to maintain po- 
litical and diplomatic relations ; and in the light of 
these facts, he makes provision for eight kinds of forts, 
increase of wealth, defence of his kingdom and punish- 
ment of enemies. He also receives informations 
about the actions of his subjects and classifies them. 
lie thus carries on his administration free from the 
eighteen vices. 


rı See ‘Bhagavata-Purana,’ Skanda to, ch. 70, 
slks, 4-17. 

Having risen at tha Brābma muhurta’ and cleans- 
ed his teeth and eased himself, he soothed his senses ; 
then after religious meditation, he took bath in pure 
water, performing the necessary rites connected there- 
with, and put on clothes. Next, he performed the 
‘Sandhya’ service and studied the ‘Vedas’, performed 
sacrifice and repeated within himself the ‘mantras.’ 
Then he bowed to the rising sun and worshipped the 
gods, ascetics, the manes of his ancestors, his superi- 
ors as wellas learned Brahmanas. Next, he made 
gifts of cows to Brahmanas, made obeisance to the 
gods, Brahmanas, preceptors, superiors and cows, and 
touched auspicious articles. Then he put on clothes, 
ornaments, garlands, and smeared his body with un- 
guents, saw the reflection of his face in clarified 
butter and mirror, and took a view of cows, bulls, 
Brahmanas and images of gods. He next fulfilled 
the wishes of the people of his seraglio and the city 
after which he distributed garlands, betels and un- 
guents among Brahmanas, and met his friends, 
relations and subjects. He then got on his chariot 
and went to his audience-hall called “Sudharma.” 


2 The ‘Raghuvamsa’ has this sloka (Sarga 17, 
sik. 49):— 

RKatrindiva-vibhageshu yadgadishtam mahikshitgm. 
Tat sishebe niyogena sa vikalpa-paranmukhah. (He 
followed regularly and confidently what has been 
enjoined as the table of daily duties for the kings by 
dividing the day and night into the proper divisions). 

Mallingtha’s explanation is as follow :— 

“Ratrndinamiti ahoratrayoh ityarthah tayoh 
vibhaggh amsgqg praharadayah teshu mahikshitam 
rajnam yat adishtam idamasmin kale kartavyamiti 
manvadibhih upadishtam tat sah raja vikalpa-pargn- 
mukhah sansayarahitah san niyogena nischayena 
sishebe anushthitavan ityarthah ” ‘i.e. rgtrindinam’ 
means the day and night ; their divisions refer to the 
‘prahara’? &c., according to which kings are enjoined 
to regulate their actions; ‘adishtam’ refers to the 
rules that have veen laid down by Manu and others 
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AND ALSO IN THE Dasakumdpa.charita WHERE 
DANDI PARODIES KAUNTILYA, 
Dandi, in his Dasakumédra-charita, paro- 
dies the Kautiliya routine but hands down 
the tradition,? 


- 


enjoining that a particular work should be done ata 
particular time ; that king followed the rules regularly 
and without any doubt in his mind as to their pro- 


priety. | 


t Day.—“The king risen from his bed in the ‘first 
of the eight divisions of the day’ hears reports con- 
cerning his income and disbursement, after having 
washed his face ina hurry and devoured a handful 
or half-handful of food. The cunning heads 
of government departments of a king, who does 
not hear them attentively, rob him of double his 
wealth and multiply thousandfold the four hundred 
means of collection of wealth enjoined by Chanakya. 

In the ‘second division’ of the day, the king passes 
his life distressfully with his ears burnt so to speak 
by the hubbub of mutually quarrelling subjects. The 


-judges decree or dismiss the cases of the suitors at 


will, bringing sin and disrepute upon their master, 
and wealth to themselves. 

The ‘third division’ is the time for bath and meal. 
So long as his food is not fully digested, his fear of 
being poisoned does not leave him. After meal, he 
stands up, in the ‘fourth division,’ with his hands 
Stretched out for gold. 

Inthe ‘fifth division,’ he suffers great pain from 
consultation with his ministers. ‘Then also the 
ministers individually or collectively grow indifferent, 
and turn at will to their evil design the good or bad 
qualities of things, the reports of envoys and secret 
agents, the practicability or otherwise of actions, as 
well as the states of undertakings due to time and 
place, and are supported by the “circles” of friendly, 
inimical and neutral kings bringing their master under 
their control by secretly and in the guise of peace- 
makers inflaming the anger of people within and 
outside the kingdom. 

In the ‘sixth division’ (33 dandas, i.e., 134 hrs.) 
he engages either in amusements or conversation. 

In the ‘seventh, comes the inspection of 
military force composed of its four elements, — 

The ‘eighth’ is devoted to consultation with his 
commander-in-chief regarding military matters. 

Nignt.—Having performed the ‘Sandhya’ service, 
he sees the secret agents in the ‘first division of the 
night,’ Through them the very cruel uses of weapons, 
fire and poison are to be provided for. 

In the ‘second,’ after meal, he commences religi- 
ous studies like a Brahmana versed in the Vedas. 

In the ‘third,’ hé goes to bed amid sounds of trum- 
pets while the ‘fourth’ and the ‘fifth’ find him asleep, 
fast asieep, because of the incessant mental worry 
by which he enjoys the pleasure of sleep like an 
ascetic, 

In the ‘sixth,’ he cogitates the Sastras and his 
own duties. 

The ‘seventh’ is devoted to the sending of secret 
informants on their duties after consultation. They 
by their sweet words gain wealth from the sender as 
well as the person to whom they are sent, and increase 
it by commerce through routes where they have not 


the 
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THE VICEROY'S CONVOCATION SPEECH 


Tt IS ALSO FOUND IN MEGIASTIHENES. 


The regular round of daily duties of the 
sovereign is fragmentarily referred to by the 
Greek ambassador Megasthenes: “The king 

Tmay not sleep during the daytime ?......... He 
leaves his palace......for the purpose of 
judging causes. He then remains in court 
for the whole day, without allowing the 
business to be interrupted, even though the 
hour arrives when he must needs attend to 
his person,—that is, when he is to be rubbed 
with the cylinders of wood. He continues 
hearing cases while the friction, which is 
performed by four attendants, is still proceed- 
ing. Another purpose for which he leaves his 
palace is to offer sacrifice”.” 

The traditional programme of diurnal 

a duties as we find it, is the result of evolu- 
tion through centuries dating back to the 
Vedic times. The discharge of heavy respon- 

sibilities of the king ought to follow a 
method; and the method that was recom- 
mended to the monarch was one matured by 
the wisdom of statesmen. The monarch 
could no doubt alter it to suit himself but 
the freedom was hedged in by limits which 
he could not overstep. The considerations 
by which the programme was framed are 

briefly stated in a sloka of the Mahābhārata 


to pay any tolls, aad roam about by skilfully creating 
works where there are none. 

In the ‘eighth? the priest and othec come to him 
and say &c,” 

1 Cf the Vedic injunction, “mg diva svap3th (or 
sushupthah)” found in several ‘Gritiya Sutras,’ ‘Brah- 
mans’ &c. 


2 See ‘Megasthenes, Fragm, XXVII. 
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vis, equable pursuit of dharma, œ tha and 
kāma (for explanation of these terms, see 
supra). 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES BEHIND THE ROUTINE, 


The general principles to guide the 
monarch in the regulation of his duties are 
found in both the Raémdyaza and the Mahä- 
bhérata® and also in a Vedic injunction by 
Daksha with which the later developments 
seem to have a relation of direct descent. 

The injunction is as follows :— 

Purvahne chachareddharmam madhyā- 
hne'rtham uparjayet, Sayahne chacharet 
kamam-ityesha vaidiki srutih.? (Forenoon is 
for religious duties, midday for acquisition of 
wealth, and evening for diversion ; such is the 
Vedic saying). 


T Sabhgparva, ch. g, slk, 20— 

Kachchidarthancha dharmancha kamancha jaya- 
tumvara Vibhajya kale kale kalajna sadg varada 
sevase, 

2 & 3 ‘Ramayana, sarga too, sik. 17— 

Kachchinnidravasam naishi kachchit-kale ’vabu- 
dhyase, Kachchichchgoararatresbu chintayasyarthanai- 
punam, The ‘Mababharata (Sabhaparva,’ ch. 5, 
slik. 29) repeats the above sloka with the variation of 
the last expression into “chintayasyarthamarthavit” 
(Nilakantha comments on the sloka as follows :— 
Yathbaxaiam svipnapravodhatg brahme « muhiirte 
’matyadibhih saha kritasya mantrasya paryalochanam 
kartyavyam. Brahme mubirte chotthaya chintayeda- 
tmano hitamiti smritestada nirnito’rtho na eiplavata 
ityavasés at). 

Also ‘Mahabharata,’ Sabhadparva, ch. 5, slk, 85— 

Kachchit dvau prathamau yamau ratre suptva 
visampate, Sanchayaxi dharmarthau yāma utthaya 
paschime, 


tı Vide Nilakantha’s commentation on sloka 20, 
ch. 5 of the ‘Sabhaparva’ (Mahabharata). 


ED, 
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< . THE VICEROY’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 


JX the speech which His’ Excellency the 
Viceroy delivered last month at the Con- 
vocation of the Caleutta University as 

its Chancellor, he said that he should like 

to speak “as one University man to other 
university men,” 


_ THE DREAMS AND VISIONS OF YOUTH. 

. He said :— 

I have been 18 years of age, ticazh | am afraid it 
25—9 













isalong time ago. I have dreamed dreams and [ 
have seen visions and [ have not forgotten them. I 
have every sympathy therefore with those who are 
stirred by causes which catch the imagination and 
arouse euthusiasin. 


The circumstances under which young 
men dream dreams and see visions in Eng- 
land and in India are different. In Eng. 
land idealism does not give rise to suspi- 
cion ; in India idealists form a large por- 
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portion of “the political suspects” whose 
names figure in the bad books of the police 
and some of these ‘suspects? seem to have 
been interned upon no evidence whatever, 
and certainly not on any evidence that 
would be acceptable in law-courts, A 
great part of the idealism of Indian young 
men must be political, because India isa 
dependent country whose -inhabitants do 
not enjoy even some of those civic rights 
which are enjoyed by the people of the 
least advanced European countries. But 
it is not political idealism alone which 
lands, our lads in trouble. Religious, 
social, economic and educational idealism 
also rouse the suspicion of the police, 
and what the police say is generally 
accepted as true by the highest executive 
authorities, as Lord Carmichael’s Durbar 
speech on the 11th “December last shows. 
Therein he spoke of there being mem- 
bers of a widespread conspiracy among 
teachers and among those who render 
social service, mentioning particularly 
the workers of a religious mission. It is 
not, then, as safe for our lads to dréam 
dreams as it is for British youth; it is 
rather risky for them to talk of their 
dreams, and positively dangerous to write 
about them: though neither their 
dreams nor the plans, if any, for their re- 
aligition, may bein the least unlawful or 
criminaf, 

It is true, idealism may sometimes take 
a wrong turn. Butit is the part of wis- 
dom not to penalise or discourage a thing 
because evil may come out of it. Every 
one who possesses a match-box is neither 
an incendiary nor a possible incendiary, 
norisa match-factory a breeding-ground 
of criminals. l 
_ The daily work of the police brings them 
into contact with criminals, and conse- 
quently they see very much more of the dark 
side of human nature than its bright side. 
Moreover, they cannot be good detectives 
unless they have an extra dose of suspi- 
ciousaess. These causes make the police 
bad judges of human altruism. They can- 
not generally understand how or why men 
should teach poor people without pay, or 
why they should give help to people ren- 
dered helpless by flood, famine or epide- 
mics, without any hope of gain, or any 
ulterior selish or bad motive. No doubt, 
Whenever circumstances require it, the 
police should keep watch over particular 
movements or persous, but they should 
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under no circumstances be practically made 


‘the arbiters of their destiny. Police under- 


lings should be strictly ordered not to in- 
terfere with schools or social service work. 
If Government tells the police 
watch over or report upon particular per- 
sons or movements, they generally manage 
by threats and other means to make short 
work of them, in order to minimise their 
own work and have as easy a time as 
possible. Thisis the underlying cause of 
the closing of many night-schools and 
other schools for the working classes in 
Bengal. 

There are many things to bedone in con- 
nection with the dreaming of dreams and 
the seeing of visions by our young men. It 
has to be seen that their dreams regarding 
the development of their personality and 
the fields of their future activities are of 
the right kind; and circumstances should be 
made favourable for the dreaming of such 
dreams. Those who wish India to havea 
bright future should also try to make the 
conditions favorable for the growth of the 
right kind of idealism in religion, politics, 
education, and social service in general. 
The statesman’s concern should be to pre- 
vent the confounding of the idealist with 
“the political suspect.” His concern 
should also be, not so much to punish 
those whose idealism is about to lead them 
astray, as to make it possible to warn 
them and guide their steps aright. 

May it be hoped that Lord Chelms- 
ford’s “sympathy with those who are stir- 
red by causes which catch the imagination 
aud arouse enthusiasm” will take a practi- 
cal shape ? Should he try to show his sym- 
pathy in any practical manner, our obser- 
vations might be of use in indicating how 
and in what directions help was needed. 


CHARACTER AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
CITIZENSHIP. 


y 
The Viceroy asked, “what then do we’ 


look for from you as a result of your Uni- 
versity life ?”? and answered :— 


First.—That you should come out with your 
character formed and strengthened and that that 
character should be no unworthy one ; and next, 

That you should come out men ready 10 take up 
the duties of citizenship and play your part in the 
common life. 

In short men with character and purpose. 

As Ilook back to my University days, I believe even 
as undergraduates we dimly held by these two ideas— 
Character and the respong bility of Citizenship. For 
us it was largely a r er of tradition. On the 
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walls of our Colleges we could see the portraits of 
those who had played a great part inthe life of the 
State. We took in the lesson of the past as naturally 
as we had imbibed our mother’s milk. 


For you the task is a harder one. Your Universitv 


ds still young and thougk you have had distinguished 


lumni in the past and you have them in the present, 
your tradition is not yet one of centuries. On your 
shoulders then lies the responsibility of moulding 
the tradition which is to be handed on. 


Most Englishmen sojourning in India 
have two ideals of character. One they keep 
for their own sons, the other they prescribe 
for ours. We do not know which the 
Viceroy had in view when he spoke to the 
graduates on character. It isnot our 
intention to write a complete essay on 
the subject. We wish simply to point out 
that the English ideal of character for 
“home” consumption is not merely that of 
harmlessness, whichis sometimes born of 
weakness. That ideal certainly has the 
negative connotation of harmlessness. 
It also includes purity. Butit lays special 
emphasis on grit, on courage, on self-asser- 
tion, on love of country, and on allthe 
other manly virtues. It values discipline 
not for its own sake, still less for produ- 
cing soulless machines, but .for some 
ulterior high object. Mere in India, the 
emphasis is laid not on strength of 
character, but on its harmlessness. Subser- 
viency to aucthority,—ao matter what the 
character of that authority is, is particu- 
larly valued. Submissiveness is a perfect 
gem, no matter to what or whom you are 
required to submit. Artists speak of a 
line of beauty. The British birds of passage 
in India see this ideally beautiful line in the 
curved backbone of the sbsequious Indian, 
though in their own country they prefer 
anerect posture. The British bureaucrat 
in India sees great danger to the character 
of Indian lads if they become Congress 
volunteers, or listen to speeches delivered 
in the Congress pandal; but he will not 
cae any effective steps or even utter a 
‘word of warning to discourage them from 

attending theatres where the actresses 
are invariably women of ill fame and the 
moral atmosphere is foul; nor will he do 
anything to prevent juveniles from drinking 
or smoking. 
We value discipline, obedieace, respect 
for lawful authority as much as we ought 
But we also lay stress on all the vir- 
tues which go to make men. The ideal for 
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our soas which the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat ` 


has in view is that ofa political animal 


born to be ruled and to actas pliant and 
obedient tools and taxpayers and producers 
of raw material. Thisis practically the 
whole of his ideal of character tor Indians. 
Our own political ideal of character is that 
which makes a man fit to win and exercise 
self-rule. But-our whole ideal does not end 
here. We want our youth to be chaste in 
thought and word and deed, to keep our 
old-world courtesy, to be deeply spiritual 
and to be loving and self-sacrificing in all 
forms of social service. 

Character is formed and strengthened 
by study, thinking, contact with the world, 
and active work. Asthe official prescrip- 
tion is intended to confine our students 
merely in “an atmosphere of pure study,” 
which is an utter absurdity, the other con- 
ditions for the formation and strengthen- 
ing of character, besides those of the class- 
room, have to be supplied. Who is going 
to supply them and how? It is to be 
remembered that, as Macaulay says, “the 
virtue which the world wants is......a virtue 
which can expose itself to the risks insepa- 
rable from all spirited exertion.” 

We donot ascribe to the Viceroy the 
bureaucratic ideal of character meat for 
Indians. But as His Excellency hasto pass 
his days almost exclusively in the atmos- 
phere of Anglo-India, we have ventured 
to makesome remarks on Anglo-India’s 
ideal of character for Indian consumption, 
aud our ideal. l 

As right and duty, rights and responsibi- 
lities go together, whenever there isa 
reference to duty and responsibility, the 
thought of our rights naturally occurs to 
us. What rights of citizenship have we, 
that we are called upon to discharge the 
duties of citizens? In what sense are we 
citizens? By asking the questions we do 
not mean to imply that persons who 
have no civic or political rights have no 
duties. Duties they have as human be- 
ings; and if they have no or few civic 
or political rights, it is their duty to win 
them. What we mean to say is that those 
who donot possess the rights of citizen- 
ship cannot be called upon to shoulder the 
responsibility of citizenship. Itshould also 
be borne in mind that the power to do the 
duties of citizenship grows by conscious 
and unconscious education. The teaching 
of history and geography is a means of 
such education, but these subjects have 
been assigned an inferior place in India for 
some years past. Civics is a subject taught 
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in many free countries for giving such edu- 
cation, but it is not included in our school 
curricula. Student self government, as a 
training ground for political and civic self- 
rule exists in many states; it does not 
exist in India. Our students are not allow- 
ed to have as much contact with contem- 
porary history, which is another name for 
politics, as Western students have. Under 
these circumstances, how can they be ex- 
pected to “come out men ready to take up 
the duties of citizenship?” “An atmos- 
phere of pure study” can make men ready 
only for the life of clerks or bookworms. 
On the walls of British Colleges Lord 
Chelmsford and his fellow-students ‘“‘could 
see the portaits of those who had playeda 
great pırt in the life of the State. We took 
in the lesson of the past as naturally as we 
had imbibed our mother’s milk.” What ars 
the great parts in the life of the State 
which His Excellency’s youthful listeners 
could expect to play ? For the most part, 
those of clerical handsin offices, of assis- 
tant masters in high schools*, of privates in 
the army of the Empire, of extra assistant 
commissioners, of sub-deputy and deputy 
collectors, of subordinate civil judges, of 
sub-inspectors and deputy-superintendents 
of police, of sub-inspectors, deputy inspec- 
tors, assistant inspectors and additional 
inspectors of schools, of junior professors 
of govefnment colleges, and, iu only a few 
cases, Of pursne judges of High Courts 
and of additional members of those glori- 
hed debating clubs which are known as 
legislative councils. His Excellency was per- 
fectly right when he told his youthful audi- 
ence, ‘For you the task isa harder one.... 
On your shoulders then lies the respon- 
sibility of moulding the tradition which is 
to be handed on.” We wish them joy of the 
glorious constitutional struggle that lies 


before them! May they win many a blood- 


less victory by intellect, ability and charac- 
ter! And if they have to suffer, may they 
be able to face their trials like men ! . 


“THE CALL TO THE RISING GENERATION,” 


His Excellency has nobly voiced. the call 
to the rising generation. 


Each generation has its particular call and for vou 
in these days I believe the call has come to do some- 
thing for the education of your country and the 
improvement Of its material welfare... 

* For the headmasterships are slowly being usurp- 
ed by the European members of the Indian (!) Educa- 
tional Service. 
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The call then to your generation is, I betieve, to 
educate your people and to improve their material 
welfare. For my part, I promise you that I shall 
do allthatisin my power toenable you to answer 
that call. 

His Excellency will be the greatest bene- 
factor of India if he succeeds in keeping his 
promise. Wethinkit our duty, however, 
to tell him that many of those who were 
in the past punished as senditionists and 
are still shadowed were only Swadeshists 
who responded to the call to improve the 
material welfare `of their couutry, and 
many of those who have been interned or 
deported as conspirators are those who 
heard the call to educate their people and 
responded toit. We do not know whether 
it would be possible for auy one, who has 
the power to liberate them to personally 
investigate their cases. But they will not 
have suffered in vain if Government really 
take the Swadeshi vow and help the people 
to do so, and if Government really under- 
take the duty of educating all illiterate 
persons, juvenile and adult, and encourage 
all who are doing that duty. As an 
earnest of the fulfilment of his lordship’s 
promise, the re-opening, at Government 
expense, of the free schools for work- 
ing men and their children which have 
recently ceased to exist, would be felt asa 
blessing. 


“THE GREAT PROFESSION oF TEACHING.” 


Regarding the “great profession of 
teaching” His Excellency observed : 


At the present time itis only regarded as a form 
of employment which will keep the wolf from the 
door until briefs come in or some other permanent 
occupation be secured. This is not as it should be. 
The profession of teaching is a great and honourable 
profession and it should engage the whole atten- 
tion of those who follow it. But this is not likely 
to be the case so long as teachers are paid an 
inadequate wage. If we are to divert students on 
to this road, we must increase the pay and oppor- 
tunities of our teachers and magnify the status of 
the teaching profession. 
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There is no doubt the pay and opportu-} 


nities of our teachers ought to be in- 
creased, and the status of the teaching 
profession magnified. Did the Viceroy 
include our professors among the teachers ? 
Their pay and opportunities also require 
to be increased, though not to the samie 
extent as those of schoolmasters. But 
we are against the enhancement of tuition 
fees as a means to this end. 

Besides the steps that the Viceroy spoke 
of, others would require to be taken to 
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-gain the object in view. The usurpation 
of headmasterships of high schools by 
members of the Indian (!) Educational 
Service should be at once put a stop to. 
The relegation of almost all Indian pro- 
fessors to junior professorshipsshould cease 
once for all. All chairs should be filled 
in consideration of merit; race should 
have nothing ta do with it. Salaries 
should be paid according to the work 
done, not according to the race or 
complexion of the prefessors as at present. 
Teachers should not be required to do in 
secret the work ofthe C. I. D. Such work 
is degrading alike to the teacher and the 
taught. If, as His Excellecy declared, one 
of the objects ofthe University be to turn 
out responsible citizens, that object ought 
to be kept in view from the very first 
stages of education. Teachers and pro- 
fessors can train up citizens only if they 
themselves can act as citizens. It is, 
therefore, necessary that teachers and 
professors of aided and unaided institu- 
tions at any rate, should not be prevented 
from having anything todo with civic 
and political matters in a lawful and con- 
stitutional way. 


NEW AVENUES OF EMPLOYMENT. 


We shall be glad if the Viceroy is able 
to fulfill his promise to open up new 
avenues of employment. He declared the 
policy of his Government as follows :— 


It is my sincere hope and it is the policy of my 
Government to endeavour by all means in our power 
to open up other avenues ofemployment. So loug 
as students think that the only avenues of employ- 
ment are in the legal and clerical professions, so long 
shall we get congestion and overcrowding in those 
professions, with consequent discouragement, disap- 
pointment and discontent. Our policy then is first 
to secure that there shall be as many opportunities 
of a livelihood as possible open to the educated 
classes and next to endeavour to clivert the students 
into channels other than those of law and Govern- 
ment clerical employ. 


- It is generally assumed that among 


Government appointments we are fit only 
for clerical employ, though even many of 
the more highly paid clerkships are mono- 
polised by Eurasians whose qualifications 
are far inferior to those of our graduates, 
Those bureaucrats who think that some 
Government posts other than clerkships 
may be given to Indians, seem to assume 
that our claims have been fully met, and 
that we have got the maximum number 
of appointments to which we may be en- 
titled. Thisis not true. We are entitled 
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to afl the posts, as we are the permanent 
inhabitants of the country. Our depriva- 
tion of any portion of themcan be tolerated 
only as a passing phase. 

New avenues of employment certainly 
require to be opened up, but many ot 
those already in existence are practically 
closed to us. The first step then that ought 
to be taken is to open these to us. In 
December, 1915, we published an article 
on “Indians and Higher Government 
Posts,” based on the Combined Civil 
List published by the Pioneer Press. As 
the proportion of these posts now held by 
Indians and Europeans practically remains 
unaltered we print below a few figures 
taken from that article, which, it should 
be noted, dealt only with civil appoint- 
ments, the commissioned ranks of thearmy 
being closed to us. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PROVINCE, TotaL 1LC.S. EUROPEANS, INDIANS. 
Bengal 178 165 8 
Bombay 185 173 12 
Madras i76 165 li 
Assam 43 43 0 
Bihar-Orissa 116 111 5 
Burma 125 123 2 
Central Provinces 97 93 4 
Punjab 150 145 5 
N-W. F. Province 15 15 0 
United Provinces 239 227 12 
India 1324 1260 64. 
® 
DEPARTMENTS . EUROPEANS INDIANS 
Postal Circles 56 10 
Archæo. Dept. 9 6 
Imp. Forest Dept. 8 0 
Botan. Survey Dept. 5 2 
Geolog. ,, ‘s 18 0 
Royal Indian Marine 13 O 
Imp. Agricult, Dept. 13 T- 
Survey of India 8 O 
Imp. Civil Vet, Dept. 3 0 
ii Meteor. Dept. 9 3 
Forest Research Inst. 10 3 
Telegraph circles (Engtn.) 76 12 
Finance Dept. 57 12 
Provincial Forest Depts. 226 2 
Agri. Depts. (Provinces) 70 9 
. Customs, Salt, &c. 179 31 
Survey (Provinces) 4.2 2 
Jail Departments 71 5 
Registration Depts. 8 3 
Police* 740 ` 11 
Marine Depts. ` 4,4, 0 
Educ. Appts. (Foreign Dept.) 22 1 
Depts of Public Instruc. 249 14; 


* As the Combined Civil List contains the names 
of Deputy Superintendents of Police only for Burma, 
the European and native officers (14 each) of that 
class in that province ‘have not been takcn into 
consideration, 
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Ecclesiastical Depts. 219 2 
Medical = 379 23 
Political Depts. 99 5 
Public Works Dept. (including 

Asst. Engins. ) 831 198 
Miscellaneous Appts. 164 3 


The Imperial and Provincial Secreta- 
riats, the personal stafs of the Viceroy 
and the provincial rulers, the Railway 
Department, the Government of India 
Foreign Department, Postsand Telegraphs, 
the High Courts and Chief Courts, &c., 
have not been taken into account in the 
two tables given above, It is also to be 
noted that most of the appointments held 
by Indians are of lower grades carrying 
comparatively small salaries. 


A UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


The most important announcement 
made in the Viceroy’s speech was that 
next cold weather a Commission would 
be appointed to report upon the Calcutta 
University. His Excellency observed with 
regard to the problem of our University :— 


The nearer one approaches it, the more difficult, 
the more complicated, does it appear. Its immensity ; 
the fact that the University is situated in the centre 
ofa vast city ; the necessity of adapting its work to 
the needs of the time; and the demand of what we 
hope will be a great commercial and industrial 
development, all call forserious consideration. Shortly 
before the war I had oceasion in connection with my 
work on the London County Council to Study the needs 
of Londom and the report of the London University 
Commission. It seems to me that mutatis mutandis 
the problems of Calcutta and its University run on 
very similar lines; and as in London it was impera- 
tive, if the University was to fill its place in the life 
of the community, to institute an enquiry of a very 
comprehensive and searching character, so too in 
Caleutta I believe an enquiry of the same nature is 
likely to be fruitful of good results. We all desire 
that the education given here should be of the highest 
and best quality and should proceed on the soundest 
educational lines. In London the Government of the 
day realised that the problem was too vast and 
complicated for-executive action, so they appointed 
a Commission of very great strength presided over 
by Lord Haldane, and the result was a report which 
omnium consensu is of the highest educational 
value....... 

We, as the Government of India, have very care- 
fully considered the situation with regard to Calcutta 
University and we have come tothe conclusion that a 
small but strong Commission, appointed to sit next 
cold weather, on similar’ lines and with terms of 
reference following those cf the London University 
Commission, is a necessary preliminary to a construc- 
tive policy in relation to your problems, and we have 
every hope that a Commission so appointed may give 
us a report of equal educational value....... 

I am determined that, so far as in me lies, the com» 
position of this Commission shall be of the strongest 
possible character on the educational side, and that 
educational qualifications shall be alone considered. 
Į am hoping to gctas many as three educational 
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experts from England to advise us, andlocal represen- 
tatives will of course also have a placeon the Commis- 
sion of whom the same qualifications will be required. 
Educational problems should be considered witha 
single eye to educational efficiency and that has been, 
and will be, my sole thought in the establishment of 
this Commission and in its composition. 

As I told you at the outset of my address, I visited 
last week some-of your hostels and I was struck by 
the excellent educational material which was there. It 
must be our care that these young men receive the 
very best-education on the soundest lines that we can 
give. In this policy I feel sure that I shall have the 
cordial assent and co-operation of the University and 
the people of Bengal. As one long connected with 
education and as your Chancellor, I am anxious that 
educational questions should be approached from the 
purely educational standpoint and that our sole 
objective should be educational efficiency. 1 believe 
that a Commission instituted, as I have indicated, 
will best secure this end. : 


We know there is much room for im- 
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provement in our University. We know * 


its defects and shortcomings. But, on the 
whole, we believe Calcutta University is as 
good as the other Universities of India. 
Bombay University, too,‘‘is situated in the 
centre of a vast city; the necessity of 
adapting its work to the needs of the 
time,” exists there and in the other Univer- 
sities, too ; there has already been ‘‘a great 
commercial and industrial development” 
in Bombay. For these reasons the ap- 
pointmeat of a commission to consider the 
condition of Calcutta alone seems rather 
ominous. The Patna University Bill has 
given the public some idea of what the 
Government of India at present consider 
an ideal university. 
public mind with apprehension. Lord 
konaldshay, the Governor-elect of Bengal, 
is highly prejudiced against our university; 
and the commission is to sit during his 
regime. That is another cause of appre- 
hension. That the apprehensions of the 
Bengal public are not unfounded will 
appear from the following observations of 
The Leader of Allahabad, which is an ably 
conducted organ of the United Provinces 
edited by a Madras journalist who is not. 
an alumnus of Calcutta University and is 
not known to be partial to Bengal and 
Bengalis :— 

We will make no concealment of our apprehension 
about the latter part of Lord Chelmsford’s address. 
Why does he want a commission to investigite into 
the affairs of Calcutta University ? ‘We, as the 
Government of India, have carefully considered the 
situation with regard to the 
What. is that situation, and what is there alarming 
or disquieting about it ? How does it differ from the 
situation with regard to the other Indian Universi- 


ties ? Frum the Indian point of view there is a great 
deal that is wrong with all of them, and an indepen- 


Caleutta University.’ , 
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dent commision which will give due weight to Indian 
national requirements and report without fear or 
favour will be welcomed. But such as they are, the 
University whose policy calls for improvement is 
Allahabad vastly more than Calcutta. Such as the 

Midian Universities are at present, the least unsatis- 
factory is easily the Calcutta University, thanks 
to the wealth of talent it commands, its strong and 
fairly independent Senate, and the splendid work 
done by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as Vice-Chancellor, 
At the same time itis true that the University which 
gives the least satisfaction to Anglo-Indian critics is 
also Calcutta. It has been evident for some consider- 
able time that the Government of India are not quite 
happy over the affairs of that University.. The 
Chancellor of another University nearer home has 
even gone the length of utilizing his Convocation 
address to cast a stone at it. What the Government 
of India’s present ideas are on the constitution proper 
to an Indian University, we have been allowed to know 
in connection with the proposed Patna University. 
These all are circumstances which cannot be dismissed 
as irrelevantin an examination of the decision to 
appoint a commision of investigation. Has the 
University Senate itself been consulted regarding it ? 
We are not aware that it has been. Nor is it a propo- 
sal that is put forward; it is a decision which has been 
announced. This amounts to a censure of the conduct 
of affairs by the Senate. Is there a justification for 
it ? Not that we know. In the circumstances we must 
maintain that there is no case for a commission of 
investigation and we must regret the decision of his 
Excellency’s Government. Of course it does not 
follow that we prejudge the work the commission 
will do. We shall rather be moved by the hope that 
its deliberations may bear good fruit— unlike those of 
many another commission. 


The Viceroy is “anxious” “that our sole 
objective should be educational efficiency.” 

- We are very much afraid of Efficiency as 
$ understood by the bureaucracy in India. 
For while real efficiency is seldom attained, 
the progress of education is thwarted 
under the plea of increasing efficiency. 
However, if Lord Chelmsford’s ideal be 
eficient education for all who seek it, as it 
ought to be, we have no complaints to 
make. But wecannot agree that our sole 
objective should be the educational 
efhciency ofan artificially limited number 
of students drawn from the comparatively 
well-to-do classes. There is no civilised 
country in the world where the spread of 
education has had to be sacrificed on the 
altar of Efficiency. Everywhere the exten- 
sion and increase of efficiency of education 
have gone hand in hand.. And thereisa 
reasoy why for the sake of efficiency itseh, 
the universal spread of education is re- 
quired. For the most efficient education, 
the teachers and equipments must be the 
very best, aul the students must also be 
* the ablest available in the country. But 
unless all young people of an age to attend 
educational imstitutions can be accom- 
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modated, one can never be sure that the 
most capable students have been secured. 
Education is not a mere matter of the 
class-room. Its quality depends greatly 
on the moral and intellectual atmosphere 
of the society to which the students belong. 
Even the best teachers cannot give the 
most efficient education to bright students, 
if the community from which they are 
drawn occupy a low moral and intellectual 
level. For thisreason, the efficiency of edu- 
cation demands the enlightenment of the 
mass of the people. A superb educational 
aes requires a correspondingly broad 
ase. 

Therefore, to make education really 
efficient, not only should better pay and 
prospects be provided for the teachers and 
professors, not only should there be good 
school and college buildings, hostels, 
libraries, laboratories, museums, &c., but 
there should be free and compulsary educa- 
tion for all children at first up to the ele- 
mentary stage and then up to the 
secondary stage, and the tuition fees in 
Colleges should be further reduced and the 
number of freestudentships and scholar- 
ships tenable there should be increased. 
It will be noticed in the article on the 
London University Commission’s Report 
that not only is enhancement of feea 
opposed, but their lowering is recommended 
therein. 

We have a few remarks to make regard- 
ing the comoosition of the commission. It 
is very casy to compose a commission and 
lay down its terms of reference in sucha 
way as to secure a report on predetermined 
lines. Therefore the fact that “as many 
as three educational experts from Eng- 
land” are expected ‘‘to advise us,” does not 
fill us with any necessarily joyous anticipa- 
tions. Education is not in every respecta 
pure science like pure mathematics. Much 
depends on the particular circumstances of 
a country; and these experts may be very 
extensively ignorant of Indian conditions. 
“The very best education on the soundest 
lines” according to their ideas, may not 
suit usatall. Our demand is nation-wide 
national education under national control. 
In times of scarcity and famine, the question 
is not so much how to provide the best food 
to a select few, as how to provide enough 
of not unwholesome food to all to enable 
them to live. Thereis education-famine in 
India. Let us surely have the best educa- 
tion we cau, but equally important is the 
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provision of education fora rapidly increas- 
ing number of students year after year. 
Thereis really no incompatibility between 

uality and number of recipients in educa- 
tion, as the condition of education in 
England, Germany, U.S. A., France, &c., 
shows. As the State derives its revenue from 
every village and town in the country, 
bare justice requires that every village and 
town should be ina position to profit by 
its educational system. 


REPORT OF THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 
COMMISSION. 
The Final Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on University Teaching in London 
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presided over by Lord Haldane, is little 
known in India. In our article on ‘‘Teach- 
ing and Research in Indian Colleges and 
Universities” published in November, 1915, 
we made some important extracts from it. - 
Reference was made to it in some Notes 
also. In the present issue we publish an 
article based on the Report, which, we 
hope, will be found useful and interesting. 

In conclusion, we wish tosay that we 
shall be glad if the apprehensions of the 
public prove unfounded and if the Com- 
mission be the means of providing a better 
education fora larger and larger number 
of the youth of Bengal as years pass. 


THE LATEST PLAN OF UNIVERSITY REFORM IN ENGLAND 


I. HISTORY. 


HE London University was founded in 
1836, chiefly through the exertions of 
the Non-conformists and Philosophi- 

cal Radicals, as a means of imparting high 
education to youths outside the fold of the 
State Church or closely connected witha 
large business and political centre like Lon- 
don. It was, thus, a sort of protest 
against the older Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge with their monkish ideals 
and medieval methods. The new uni- 
versity was a non-residendial and pure- 
ly examining body, with only affiliated 
colleges which were outside its administra- 
tive control and not entitled to any finan- 
cial aid from it.. On this model the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
were founded in 1854, 

In 1900, the University of London was 
reorganised so as to be a teaching as well 
as an examining body, with 24 colleges 
{some of them being sectional and being 
called “‘schools’’). l 

This is the present strength (in 1915) of 
of the three great English Universities :— 


No. of No. of 

teachers students 
Oxtord .„ 130 1,000 
Cambridge ... 140 1,100 
London o. 1140* 4,070 


* London has 860 “recognised teachers’? who are 
included in this table. 


Before the war, in 1913-14, Oxford had 
4,020 and Cambridge 4,420 students. 
In May 1910, a Royal Commission was 
appointed with Lord Haldane as President 
“to inquire into the working of the present organi- 
sation of the University of London, and other facili- 
ties for advanced education existing in London ; 
to consider what provision should exist in the 
Metropolis for University teaching aud research ; . 
to make recommendations as to relations which 
should subsist between the University, its incorporat- . 
ed colleges and schools and the various public bodies 
concerned ; 
and to recommend as to any changes of constitu- 
tion and organisation which appear desirable,” 
The commission submitted its final re- 
port on 27th March 1913, and it was 
printed (Code 6717). 


IJ]. THE IDEALS AND ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS 
OF A TRUE UNIVERSITY. 


The Report first lays down the Essen- 
tials of University Education as 

(1) That students should work in cons. — 
tant association with their feHow students, 
of their own and other Faculties, and in 
close contact with their teachers. | 

(ii) University work should differ in its 
nature and aim from that of a secondary 
school or a technical, or a purely profes- 
sional school. In the secondary school 
definite tasks are prescribed, and pupils are 
mentally and morally trained by the order- 
ly exercise of all their activities,...... in the 
university knowledge is pursued not only 
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for the sake of the information but always 
with reference to the attainmeat of truth. 

(iii) There should be close association 
of undergraduate and post-graduate work. 
Proposals which tend to their separation 

re injurious® to both. Free intercourse 
with advanced students is inspiring and 
encouraging to under-graduates. The in- 
fluence of the university as a whole upon 
teachers and students is lost if the higher 
work is separated from the lower. [Special 
research institutes should not form part of 
the university organisation. ] 

(iv) The establishment of a University 
Press, under full university control, is an 
essential furiction of the university. [Tech- 
nological institution should be included 
among the functions of a university, but it 


¿should not be of a narrow utilitarian kind, 
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‘but be based upon a thorough grounding 
in pure science.]| The granting of degrees 
isnot the real end of a university’s exist- 
ence. l 

Having established the above general 
principles, the Report lays down the condi- 
tions necessary for the realisation ofthe 
foregoing ends :— 

First condition. —A previous sound gener- 
al education, giving the power of accurate 
expression and orderly thought, together 
with the formation of moral habits, accom- 
panied by a wide range of study at school. 

Two school examinations should be es- 
tablished : the lower examination, taken 
about the age of 16, would test the pos- 
session of a broad general education; the 
higher examination, taken at about the 
age of 18, would test a general education 
carried further, together ‘with specialisa- 
tionin some direction. The University 
should exercise pressure upon students to 
delay leaving school till after passing the 
higher examination... This additional two 
years [at school] would enable intending 
university students to make some definite 

reparation for the Faculty they propose 
ko enter. Schools, which at present can- 
not provide instruction beyond .the stand- 
ard of the lower school examination, must 
raise their teaching to the higher level. 

Second condition Homogeneity of 

Classes. 
A homogeneous body of students is re- 


quired to form the basis of a real univer-. 


‘sity ; the students working in classes of the 


, nature ofthe German seminar must all be 


university students, i.e., students qualified 
and intending to be candidates for its 
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degrees, and must not include students of 
imperfect general education (due to the im- 
perfections of the secondary schools) or 
students receiving professional education 
under the university without intending to 
take a university course (leading to a 
degree). 

Third condition.—A University Quarter. 

Constituent colleges and departments of 
the University worked by the University 
out of its own funds and through its own 
officials (as distinct from external colleges, 
which merely send up candidates for its 
examinations) should be grouped as near 
together as possible. [The centralisation 
of teaching is insisted upon, not that of 
residence in Hostels within the university 
limits, as at Oxford.] The creation ofa 
University quarter would lead to economy 
in administration, to increased co-opera- 
tion between the different departments of 
study, to greater intercourse between the 
students and teachers, and probably toa 
better public understanding of the Univer- 
sity ideals and problems. 


Fourth condition.— University Hostels and 
Societies. 

The influence of the University over its 
students should be extended by means of 
residential hostels in the suburbs, while the 
Central University buildings, offices, libra- 
ry and club house for the Union Societies 
as well as the constituent colleges and 
departments (directly run by the Univer- 
sity) are to be placed in Bloomsbury, in 
the very heart of London City, (West- 
Centre). 


Fifth Condition.—A University profes- 
soriate. . 

The University must appoint, pay, 
pension and dismiss its teachers. The 
University may be trusted to choose its 
staff for individual excellence from the 
widest possible field, to give them an 
adequate remuneration, to arrange that 
their teaching duties leave ample time for 
their own individual research work, and to 
give them a voice in the selection of their 
colleagues. 

Sixth Condition.—Professorial control of 
teaching and examination. 

The standard of a teaching university 
can be maintained only by the rigid exclu- 
sion of students unfit for university work, 
and the existence of a body of highly -quali- 
fied teachers. The teachers should, under 
certain recommended safeguards, have 
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control of the 
students. 

Examination is a test of knowledge 
only, not of education or of the quality of 
the work. It is a fallacy to assume that 
self-education is induced by the examina- 
tion. A detailed syllabus and an external 
examination (ie, conducted by persons 
other than the teachers) are inconsistent 
with the true interests of university educa- 
tion, injurious to the students, and degra- 
ding to the teachers. ‘A system of ex- 
ternal examinations is based on want of 
faith in the teachers.” An internal exami- 
nation (7.e., one conducted by the teachers 
themselves) when based upon a wide 
syllabus is‘injurious to the students, being 
practically anexternal examination owing 
to the number of institutions involved and 
the demands of the common syllabus. 
Degrees, therefore, should not be awarded 
upon examination alone. 

“Ifthe academic freedom c7 the professors and the 
students is to be maintained,—if scope for individuai 
initiative is to be allowed to the professors, and the 
students are to profit to the full by their instruction, 
—it is absolutely necessary that......the degrees of the 
University should practically be the certificates given 
by the professors themselves [upon the whole record 
of the student’s work], and that the students should 
have entire confidence that they may trust their 
academic fate to honest work under the Professors’ 
guidance. There is no difficulty whatever in the Uni- 
versity providing for such control, regulation, and 


publicity °as will be an adequate guarantee of im- 
partiality and uniformity.” (Page 36). 


Seventh condition.—Financial control by 
the University, over all the institutions 
withinit. This control should be vested 
in a small council acting as the supreme 
executive body of the University. For the 
various improvements suggested, the 
Commission demand an additional annual 
income of 10 lakhs and 4.0 thousand Rupees, 
which may be capitalised into an endow- 
ment of three crores and twelve lakhs of 
Rupees. This amount the Commission 
expect to come out of the public funds and 
not from the enhancement, of fees. “We 
think that it is a matter of national im- 
portance that the University of London 
should be recognised and accepted as a 
great public institution,... more and more 
entitled to publie recognition and support. 
A great University is not selfsupporting, 
and can never be so,...it can never exist 
financially on the fees of its students.” 

The Commission propose the reduction 
of fees to Rs. 225 a year in Arts, Rs. 300 
in science, and Rs. 450 in Engineering. 


exanunation of their 
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{The Welsh colleges and Scottish univer- 


sities charge even lower fees.] As the 
average income of Indians is Rs. 30 per 
annum per head and that of Englishmen. 
Rs. 583, it is clear that the fees charged in 
Government Colleges in India are very 
high. ‘‘We agree in the opinion that the 
promise of free places or scholarships 
cannot get over the difficulty presented 
by prohibitive fees... The University of 
London must always be in the main a 
middle class University’? (p. 152). At 
present the fees in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology range from Rs. 540 
to Rs. 675 per session according to subjects, 


III. CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Lord Haldane’s Commission propose the 
following constitution for the reorganised 
London University as most hkely to secure 
efficient and smooth working and promote 
improvement and the realisation of their 
ideals :— 

(A) The University Legislature, to be 
called the Court, composed of 200 members, 
and forming a widely representative and 
supreme governing body, in which teachers 
are scantily represented and laymen or 
outsiders form the majority. lt would have 
final control over the Statutes governing 
the University, the affiliation ot Colleges, 
and the‘decision of all matters in which a 
minority of the Senate appeal against the 
judgment of the majority. “One of the 
principal advantages of a large body of 
this kind is that 1t should bring an intel. 
ligent lay judgment to bear upon the solu. 
tion of problems which divide expert 
[educational] opinion.... In the main this 
torm of government has proved eminently 
successful [in the provincial universities o 
England], and we believe that it is equally 
suitable to the circumstances of the metro. 

olis.” 
: [The reader will see that the Haldan 
Commission actually recommend Vakil ra 
for the supreme governing body of thi 
London University! Ruat caelum !] 

Below the court, should be two bodie: 
of experts dividing between themselves thi 
actual conduct of the University buginess 
viz., the Senate and the Academie Council. 

(B) The central Executive organ of th 
University,.to be called Senate, will be < 
small body of 15 members. It will b 
concerned with administration and finance 
including the appointment of the Vice 


Chancellor, the appointment or remova 


r Faculty.” 
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of all officers of the University, discipline, 
inspection of affiliated colleges, &c. “The 
representatives of the teachers should be 
limited to two” on this body of fifteen ! 

(C) The Academic Council, a body of 
15 teachers together with the Vice-Chan- 
cellor ; its function being mainly to advise 
the Senate on academic questions and in- 
cidentally to exercise executive power only 
as regards educational matters delegated 
to it by the Senate. ‘‘To this body the 
Senate should be able to delegate the power 
of deciding any academic matter involving 
a question of policy which ought to be de- 
termined from the point of view of the Uni- 
versity as a whole and which therefore 
cannot properly be decided by any single 
It will, therefore, afford a 
machinery for co-ordinating the work of 
the various faculties. 

(D) The Faculties should each consist 
of the University Professors (or Readers, 
where there is no Professor) in the subject, 
and other teachers co-opted by the Faculty. 
It should have the power of appointing 
committees to act as Boards of Studies,—— 
determining the conditions for the award 
of degrees,——conducting examinations, 
——and advising the Senate as to the 
organisation of the teaching within -the 
Faculty. (Page £3 and 195). 


“The status of a Professor would always confer 





` independence in the sense tbat his post would uot be 
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subordinate to that of any other teacher. The status 
ofa Reader would also confer independence in the 
same sense, provided that there was no Professor ot 
the same subject.” (Page 52). 

[What becomes of the invidious colour- 
line in the Education Department of the 
Government of India, by which raw 
Europeans are put at the very outset in 
the highest educational rank, while Indian 
Professors are kept in the Provincial 
Service all their lives, and automatically 
become junior and subordinate to every 
I. E. S. teacher as soon as the latter 1s ap- 
toointed ? ,Is Lord Chelmsford prepared to 
accept the Haldane Commission’s views 1n 
this matter, and ensure that the Govern- 
ment Colleges affiliated to the existing uni- 
versities and the Constituent Colleges of 
the proposed universities are staffed by 
men chosen for “their individual excellence 
and from the widest possible field”’ (p. 196), 


* instead of being kept as close preserves for 


the I. E. S. monopolists ?] 
IV. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Besides proposing the above constitu- 
tion for the University of London, the 
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Commission make several recommendations, 
of which we summarise only those which 
have any bearing on Indian problems : 

The area of the University for the admis- 
sion of Constituent colleges and University 
Departments will be the County of 
London; which hasan extreme length of 
16 miles, an extreme breadth of 1114 miles, 
and an area of about 117 square miles. 
[In the proposed Patna University the 
constituent colleges must be within a 
radius of one mile from the Senate House !] 
“Those educational institutions which 
are not under the educational and 
financial control of the University, will, if 
they comply with the necessary conditions, 
be ScHoo.s of the University.” (Condi- 
tions on pp. 203-205). “The principal 
teachersin the Schools of the University 
will be grouped into Boards of Studies, 
which will prepare the curricula and sylla- 
buses of examination for students in 
Schools,’ [and not in the University pro- 
per]. “The public examinations for degrees 
of students in Schools of the University 
will be general examinations common to 
all the Schools presenting candidates.” 
Thus, there will be two sets of educational 
institutions, with entirely different systems 
of management, boards of studies, exami- 
nations, and designations, but both group- 
ed under the same University of London 
and both leading up to the same degrees, 
viz., B.A., Honours, &c. One set of these 
institutions, under entire University con- 
trol and limited to the London County, 
will be called Colleges and University De- 
partments ; the other and lower set of 
institutions will be called Schools, and 
they may be situated anywhere in a much 
wider area, viz., the countiesof London, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Essex and 
Hertfordshire,—-in short the whole S. E. 
Province of England. But the graduates 
must insert the name of their College or 
“School” after their degrees. 

“The normal qualification for admission 
to the University will be a school examina- 
tion based upon the curriculum of the 
school. There should be two such examina- 
tions, alower planned for pupils of about 
the age of 16, which should be a test of 
general education, anda higher for pupils 
of about the age of 18, which should be 
suitable asa test for pupils whose course 
has to some extent been specialised.” A 
student who has passed the higher will, on 
entering the University, be excused the In- 
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termediate examination, but the course for 
the degree will not be shortened for him. 
A Matriculation examination will be held 
only for those students who do not ap- 
proach the University through the normal 
avenue of the secondary school, and no 
pupil of any such school will be allowed to 


sit for this examination ; he must pass the 
School Final. 


We shall, for the present, pass over mere 
technical or professional details and des- 
cribe the composition of the Court or 
Supreme Legislature of the University. Its 
200 members, are to be thus chosen :— 


4 by the Ministry. 

20 » Convocation. 

31 „o London County Council. 
6 by six County Councils. 
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About 20 by the Borough Councils of the 
six Counties other than 
London. 


11 . © Members of Parliament, 
(ten of them co-opted by? 
the Court). 

25 Co-opted by the Court. 


23 by various Boards, Societies, In- 
stitutes and Chambers. 
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14 must be teachers. 

2 „ elected by the Students. 
Principal of each Constituent 
College. 

Deans of the various Faculties 

15 members of the Senate. 
1 representative of each Constituent 
College or Department, 








15 ,, Corporation and Com- not being a member of 
panies of the City. the teaching staff. 
5 » the Court itself out of the E of each School, not being 
members of the Borough a member of the teaching 
Councils, London. staff 
a REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA UNDER THE 
BRITISH FLAG. By V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Servants 
of India Society, Allahabad. 1916. Manager, Arya- 
husan Press, Poona, Eight Annas. Pp. or +ixii. 


This is the first of a series of political pamphlets, 
and an excellent one it is. Mr. Sastri shows how 
this is a proper occasion for India to put forward 
the claim of self-government. He proves by some 
comparisons that the colonies and England herself 
were not fitter for selfgovernment than India when 
they took the first steps in the art of managing ‘their 
own affairs. He then examines the question of our 
fitness in detail. An outline of the Indian scheme of 
self-government is then given. The antbor then 
meets objection. He then discusses the question: 
“Will Englishmen renounce power ?” In conclusion 
he shows what Our duty is, and exhorts the nation 
to take occasion by the hand. 

There are two appendices, The first gives the 
Mamorandum of “the Nineteen,” and the second 
brings together the statements and pronouncements 
of English statesmen on India’s services made on 
various occasions during the war. 

Mr. Sastri has done his work very ably. 


THE TILAK CASE, SECURITY UNDER SEC. 108 CR, 
P. C. (t916). EDITED By D. V, Gokhale, B. A., LL. B. 


This pamphlet contains portraits of Mr. N. C. 9 
Kelkar, Lokamanya Tilak, Mr. R. P. Karandikar, ~ 
Hon. J. Batchelor, Hon. J. Shaha, Hon. Jinna, Mr. 
Baptista, Mr. S. R. Bakhale, and Mr. Yerulkar ; an 
introduction by Mr. Kelkar dealing ably with the 
Tilak case; the Magisterial Proceedings ; the trial 
in His Majesty’s High Court of Judicature; and 
English iranslations of, Mr. Tilak’s speeches on Home 
Rule on which the Bombay Government took 
action. 

The contents are very interesting, and must be 
useful to all who have the cause of Home Rule and 
of freedom of speech at heart. 


CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Colonel Meadows. 
Taylor. Edited, with introduction and glossary, bi 
C. W. Stewart, B. A. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, Bombay, ish. net. 


Though the book makes gruesome reading, it holds 
the reader’s attention from the first page to the last, 
and, as a historical romance, acquaints him with one 
ofthe most cruel and wicked perversions of human 
nature known to history. “Tbe Thugs were an 
bereditary guild of murderers who, acting under 
the supposed patronage and direction of the goddess. 
Kalee, strangled and robbed their victims in every 
part of India, Religious belief was the mainstay « 
of the systern : to the Thugs murder was not only 
a means of gain, but a duty and an act of worship.” 


Published by the Printing Agency, Poona City. 12 “A “Thuggee is now believed to be «xtinct, aud under 
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modern conditions the old widespread system cau 
never revive.”’ 
The book is included in “The World’s Classics” 
series published by the Oxford University Press, which 
qS a guarantee of merit. It is well got-up and includes 
Q map of Central India and the Deccan in 1817, to 
illustrate the confessions of the Thug Ameer Ali. 


The Ozford University Press has sent us 18 dainty 
books of the “Memorabilia” series, each in an artistic 
envelope. One of them is in French, "Noels Francais.” 
Nine are in English, namely, 

“Easter Day” by Robert Browning ; 

“The Ideal of Citizenship,” being the speech of 
Pericles over those fallen in the War, translated from 
the Greek of Thucydides by A. E. Zimmern ; 

“Christmas Eve” by Robert Browning ; 

“Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity” by 
John Milton ; 

“Elegy written in a Country Church-yard, and 
other poems” by Thomas Gray ; 

“The Happy Warrior and other poems” by William 

y Wordsworth ; 
* "A Book of Carols” ; and 

“Quia Amore Langueo and Richard de Castre’s 
Prayer.” i 

These are all well-known productions. The paper 
and type chosen make it a pleasure to read them. 
Book-lovers will certainly like to possess this 
series. 

Eight books consist of reproductions of works of 
art, edited by G. F. Hill. They are— 

“The Visitation of Mary”, 12 Representations by 
Artists of the xiv—xvi Centuries : 

“The Adoration ofthe Magi,’ 12 Representations 
by Italian Painters of the xiv—xvi ; 

“The Flight into Egypt,” 12 Representations by 
Painters of the xiv—xvi Centuries ; 

“Twelve scenes from the Life of Christ after 

i Duccio” ; 

“Saint George the Martyr,” 12 Representations 
4 by Artists of the xiv—xvi Centuries ; 

“Saint Francis of Assisi,”? 12 scenes from his Life 
and Legend after Giotto ; 

‘*Portaits of Christ”, 12 Representations by Artists 
from Early Christian Times to the Renaissance ; and 

“The Last Supper,” 12 Representations by Artists 
of the xii—xvi Centuries. 

While some of the works of art reproduced possess 
mere an historical interest, many are undoubtedly 
excellent specimens of artistic idealisation. They 
must be very clear and precious to Christians. 
They deserve also to be cherished by those non-Chris- 
tians who love and revere Jesus as one of the best of 
men. To art-lovers also the booklets should be 
welcome, The editor introduces each work of art to 
us in a few brief and well-worded sentences, 

The price of each book of the “Memorabilia” 
series is one shilling net. 


THE STATE IN RELATION TO INDIAN INDUSTRIES 
by C.S. Deole, B.A., Member, Servants of India Society. 
Price two annas., 

Thig is no. 2 of the series of pamphlets on Indian 
economic subjects which the Indian Economic Society 
of Bombay has taken upon itself to publish periodi- 
cally. The author, after quoting from many authori- 

« ties to prove th? unsoundness of the doctrine of 
laissez faire, especially when applied to the industries 
of an economically backward country like India, 
goes on to indicate the directionsin which state-aid 
is likely to be most beneficial to the economic develop- 
ment of this couutry. “A uational system of educa- 
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tion, including both liberal and technical education 
of the highest quality, being based, at bottom, on 
compulsory and free primary education ; assurance 
to tbe agriculturist ofthe fruits of his labour ; intro- 
duction of a judicious measure of protection; a 
programme for developing Indian shipping and ship- 
building and training for Indian sea-men ; organisa- 
tion of capital, credit and labour; and lastly tbe 
establishment of an’Economic Board, these are some 
ofthe things which Industrial India has a right to 
expect from the State within the limits of its econo- 
mic functions.” This may seem a very large order, 
but itis not wore than what the most progressive 
nations of the world have already adopted and are 
systematically following. It would occur to many as 
acurious anomaly that in India the State, which 
claims to be the owner of the land and was one of the 
first to take part in industrial enterprises which in 
other countries are left to private initiative should 
require, at a time when rapid action would have 
been much more effective than words, the services of 
a strongly constituted Commission to recommend to it 
an extension of the policy which it has been more or 
less successfully pursuing for the last half-a-century 
and more, 

At page 3 of the pamphlet under review, the author 
tries to indicate the relative prosperity of different 
countries by citing the statistics of foreign trade per 
head of their population. This standard, though 
frequently adopted, becomes very inaccurate and 
misleading unless due allowance be made for the size 
of the countries or their respective internal trade. A 
small country like England which has to import large 
quantities ofraw materials of industry and food-stutts 
and to export a corresponding value of manufactured 
goods to pay for these imports, must necessarily show 
a larger volume of foreign trade than another 
country, (e. g, U.S. A.) which is more self-coutained 
and exchanges its manufactured goods for its own 
raw materials and food-stuffs within its owp borders. 
That is most probably the reason why in Mysore the 
trade (foreign) per capita is double that in the 
whole of India ( p. 3) and not because the people of 
Mysore are twice as prosperous asthe people of the 
rest of India. The home trade of a country is always 
more important than its foreign trade; and itis the 
total of internal and external trade, and not the 
latter alone, that really counts. : 

PRASAD CHANDRA BANERJL 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN ANCIE 
Pramathanath Banerji, M. Ae, D. Se. 
Macmillan & Co. 1916. Pp. 316. 7-6d net, 


The period mainly dealt with in this book is the 
millennium 500 B.C. to 500 A.D., but occasionally, 
references have been made to earlier and later periods. 
in Ancient India, the different branches of knowledge 
were grouped under four heads, namely, Philosophy 
(Anviksiki), the Vedas (Trayi), Economics (Varta), 
and the science of Government (Dandaniti). The Ma- 
habharata says: “When the science of Politics is 
meglected, the three Vedas as well as all virtues de- 
eline.” The Arthasastra of Chanakya is the most 
important of the works which treat especially of the 
subject of Publie Administration. The political doc- 
trine preached in this book, namely, that the end 
justifies the means, marks a notable departure from 
the high moral standard of earlier times. Chanakya 
was acontemporary of Aristotle. He has sometimes 
been compared to Machiavelli, but according to Dr. 
Bawerjea, ‘in intellectual acumen and in comprehen- 
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siveness of outlook, Kautilya far surpasses his [talian 
rival.’ Megasthenes’s description of the Punjab 
brings out the relation between the moral and 
material factors of the State: “The inhabitants 
having abundant means of subsistence exceed in 
consequence the ordinary stature, and are distinguish- 
ed by their proud bearing.......... » Itis accordingly 
affirmed that famine has never visited India, and that 
there has never been a great scarcity in the supply ot 
nourishing food.” Itis worthy of note that in India 
the state itself never became a theocracy in the proper 
sense of the word. First, the ruler was never regarded 
as the head of religion. Secondly, the primary object 
of the state was not spiritual salvation, but social 
well-being. Thirdly, law, mingled as it was with re- 
ligion and morality, was the chief source of the 
authority of the state. Lastly, the political status of 
individuals was independent of their religious beliefs 
and convictions. “The great drawback of the state 
in Ancient India was thatthe rights of man as man 
were not fully recognised. Individuals had rights 
and duties not as component parts ofthe body politic 
but as members of estates or classes in society.” It is 
interesting to note that in the Mahabharata era, 
almost all the Indian nations possessed popular in- 
stitutions of some type or other. At the time of the 
rise of Buddhism, the republican or oligarchical 
system of government prevailed in most tribes. Even 
at the date of Alexander's invasion, the nations of the 
Punjab lived under democratic institutions. Some- 
times the state was ruled by a President at the head 
ofan assembly of elders. But the suzerain (Chakra- 
varti, Samrat, Sarbabhauma) idea gradually gained 
in importance, though the system of government 
which supplanted the republics was a limited monar- 
chy. The ®hastras, the customs of the country, the 
influence of learned Brahmans as aclass, the natural 
guardians of society, aud ofthe council of Ministers 
were the various checks on the authority of the 
monarch. ‘The results of good government were to 
be seen in the happiness and prosperity of tlre people, 
the growth of literature, arts and sciences, and the 
development of a high order of civilisation.’ The 
Empire of Asoka, according to Mr. V. A. Smith, was 
far more extensive than the British Empire of to-day, 
excluding Burmah. In Vedic times, kingship often 
seems to have been elective. Kings were also some- 
times deposed by the people. The formal offer by the 
people of the sovereignty tothe king was for a long 
time held essential. Gradually there grew up the 
theory of the divine origin of kingship. But there is 
no doubt that at bottom the relations between the 
ruler aud the ruled were contractual. ‘The conception 
of the king as the servant of the state was one of the 
basic principles of political thought in Ancient India.’ 
The Sukraniti says: ‘(Brahma) created the king to 
be the servant of his subjects, and he is remunerated 
by a share of the produce. He assumes the character 
(of king) only for protecting (his subjects)” Again, 
“If the king is an enemy of virtue, morality, and 
power, and is unrighteous in conduct, the people 
should expel him as a destroyer of the state.” ‘The 
idea ofan autocratic (svatantra) ruler was not very 
congenial to the Hindu mind.’ ‘The king in India 
was never regarded as being above the law.’ Atno 
time was the royal power, in theory at least, quite 
absolute. The Mahabharata derives the word 
‘Rajan’ from ‘ranj,’ to please. Among the kingly 
duties as enumerated in the great epic, are (1) to 
please the people, (2) to protect them and (3) always 
to seek their welfare. There were two kinds of As- 
sembly—the Samiti and the Sabha. The popular as- 
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the Buddhistic age. - The rale of majority was not uu- 
known, and it is probable that the decisions of the 
majority prevailed. The Mantri-Parishat or the 
Council of Ministers was the chief administrative 
authority in the kingdom. It possessed immense 
powers, and enjoyed a great deal ofindependence. In. 
exceptional cases, it had even the power to elect the 
king. ‘In point of numbers,” says Megasthenes, “it 
isa small class, but it is distinguished by superior 
wisdom and justice.” According to the Nitivakya- 
mrita, “unanimity of opinion being difficult to obtain, 
the number (of ministers) should be uneven.” “Though 
such ministers controlled the destinies of large king- 
doms and sometimes extensive empires, they, as a rule, 
led very simple lives, and were renowned for their 
honesty, integrity, and nobility of character.” “The 
Parishats of olden days may, in a sense, be called legis- 
lative assemblies. Although their main business was 
to interpret—not to enact—laws, yet in performing 
this duty they, not unoften, changed the laws so as to 
bring them into greater harmony with the altered 
circumstances of changed times. The rules of conduct 
Were not inflexible in ancient times, and the Parishats, 
while maintaining the infallibility of the Vedas and 
the Smritis, considerably modified the spirit of the 
laws. The text-book writers, in compiling the old 
laws of the country, greatly helped the process of 
change, and in later times, the commentators also 
contributed to the same result.” The administration 
of justice bore several points of resemblance to the 
system now prevalent in civilised countries. The king, 
together with the Chief Justice (Pradvivaka) and three 
or four other judges (dharmikah), formed the highest 
court of justice. It was, however, the Chief Justice, 
who in reality presided over the King’s court 
even, when the king was present, had two 
sorts of jurisdiction, original and appellate. Next in 
importance to the King’s court were the district 
courts, and below them were the village courts, com- 
posed of the headman and the elders of the village. 
There was a regular mode of appeal from the deci- 
sions of the inferior courts to the superior courts. 
Trials were always held in public. The Sukraniti 
says: “Neither the king nor the members of the Judi- 
cial Assembly should ever try casesin private.” The 
prevalence of litigation in modern India is sometimes 
referred to as a sign of its falling of froma past 
golden Age. Butit appears that the complaint is as 
old as Narada himself, for he says: ‘‘When mortals 
were bent on doing their duty, and were habitually 
veracious, there existed neither lawsuits, nor hatred, 
nor selfishness. The practice of duty having died out 
among mankind, lawsuits have been introduced.” 
There were professional lawyers (pratinidhi). The 
means of arriving at truth at the disposal of judges 
were four, namely, direct perception (pratyaksha), 


reasoning (yukti), inference (anumana), and analogy . 


(upamana). There were trials by ordeal, which were 
resorted to when the evidence failed to elicit the truth. 
Hieun Tsang emphatically states that in the investi- 
gation of criminal cases the rod or the staff was never 
used. “The idea of equality before the law was not 
fully developed in Ancient India. A modified form of 
privilege rau through the whole system of Hind’ juris- 
prudence. The law was not the same for all, but 
depended upon the status of the person concerned..., 
the Brahmans, as a rale, enjoyed immunity from the 
more degrading kinds of punishment...” ‘From the 
records preserved in Indian literature as well as from 
the accounts left by foreign travellers, it seems quite 
clear that the administration ofjustice was very effi- 
cient inancient India. This must have been the result 


fit sembly was a regular institution in the early years of _ of three factors, namely, the uprightuess of the judges, 
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the efficiency ofthe Police, and the general honesty 
aad probity of the people.’’ Vishnu gives the follow- 
ing advice to a conqueror: “Having conquered the 
couutry of his foe, let him not abolish (or disregard) 
“: laws of that country... A king having conquered 
ie capital of his foe, should invest there a prince of 
the royal race of that country with the royal dignity. 
Let him not extirpate the royal race...’ Chanakya 
says: “The Kiag should adopt the manners, cus- 
toms, dress, and language of the conquered people ; 
and show respect to their national, religious, aud 
social ceremonies and festivals.”?’ While the rulers of 
the different parts Of ludia fought with oue another 
for supremacy, the country remained constantly ex- 
posed to the danger of toreign invasions. The history 
of these invasions shows usin a clear light the weak 
points of the political system of ancient India... 
neither their martial spirit nor their efficient military 
organisation was of any avail for the preservation of 
their national independence, for the political condition 
ofthe country was eminently favourable to Alexan- 
der's designs. The Punjab was then divided isto a 
q Sumber of separate States, and instead of presenting 
a united front to the invader, the states, in most ins- 
tances, fought him singly, with the result that they 
were overcome with comparative ease... As Mr: Me- 
Crindle rightly remarks, ‘if Alexander had found India 
united in arms to withstand his aggression, the star 
of his good fortune would have culminated with his 
passage of the Iudus.”’... The politlealcondition of India 
which made possible the foundation of the Mahome- 
dan empire is thus described by Stanley Lane-Poole: 
“The country was split up into numerous kingdoms, 
many of which were at fead with one another... In- 
ternal division has proved the undoing of India again 
and again, and has sapped the power of mere numbers 
which alone could enable the men of warm plains to 
stand against the hardy mountain tribes !” 

The above are extracts from only a few of the chap- 
ters of this most interesting and instructive book. 
The author’s patriotism, moderation, and fair play 
are no less conspicuous than his great learning and 

- ardent spirit of research, and the style is simple and 
pleasant. The book is full of suggestions for the stu- 
dent of ancient Indian history, and will prove a valu- 
able addition to his library. Dr. Banerjea has ren- 
dered a patriotic service by striking out a new path 
which other Indian schools will do well to follow. 
POL. 


HINDI. 


ANATH BALAK, translated by Pandit Parasnath Tripathi 
Kauyatirtha and published by Afessrs. Haridas & Co., 201, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta, Crown Svo. pp. 207. Price- 
As, 10. 


_ This contains a very telling story about the way 
ein which a poor boy bereft of all his guardians except 
his pious aunt finished his education. There is a 
simple and natural pathos about the novel which is 
a continuous narration of events the like of which are 
not infrequent. There is alack of such really useful 
and instructive novels and hence we welcome the 
present volume with all zeal. The use of the word 
‘“pratah-pranain” on p. 178, 1. 13, in the conversation 
in which it is introduced is not quite natural, and 
the author has in some instances gone to details, 
which, though not long, are not quite in keeping with 
the trend of the novel. But the story is all the same 
exquisitely charming and leaves a very sound im- 
pression on the mind of the reader. The character of 
Mokshada and that of Raghu have been very dexter- 
ously depicted and the evil characters introduced in 
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the book have also felt the artistic skill of the author, 
Altogether the book is unique of its kind. Its get-up 
is excellent. 


“ 


Savitri, ¢ranslated by Pandit Gulsarilal Chaturvedi and 
published by Haridas & Co., 207, Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
Crown ĝuo. pp. 204. Price—As. 8. 


In this novel the foolishness of attaching too much 
importance to the astrological matters at the time of a 
marriage etc., has been graphically pointed out, This 
resulted in a second marriage of a bridegroom; and 
the second wife proved to be all but the ruia of the 
family. The way in which the piety and self-sacrifice 
of the first wife has been portrayed, is really very 
touchlng. Several phases of domestic and social lite 
have been depicted in the novel, The get-up needs no 
comment as it is invariably excellent in books publish- 
ed by Messrs. Haridas & Co. We commend the pre- 
sent publication, presenting as it does many novel 
features, to the readers. 


Manakavi GALIB AUR UNKA URDU Kavya dy Pandit 
Jwaladuita Sharma and published by Messrs. Haridas & Co, 
201, Harrison Road, Calcutta, Crown vo. pp. 102. Price— 
As. 5.» 


The life of the great Urdu poet has been given and 
his writings have been very critically examined. No 
doubt this publication will help the admirer of the 
great Galib to find new beauties in his writings. For 
the use of those who do not know Urdu, a list of the 
dificult Urdu words occurring in the course of the 
extracts given in the book has been subjoined to it. 
The special tastes of the author im Urdu have helped 
to make this publication really useful. 


JIVANI SHAKTI by Pandit Jwaladutta Sharma and pub- 
lished by Afessrs. Haridas & Co., 201, Harrison Read, 
Calcutta, Crown 8vo. pp. 79. Price—As. 5. 


This is a translation of the book of the same name 
by Dr. Pratap Chandra Mazumdar. The tfanslation 
is no doubt good. Asto the views of the original 
author, a few of them may appear to be novel to the 
present-day people who have studied other books on 
the hygiene and on the subject of the preservation of 
life, but they have the merit of being based on the 
special experiences of the author. A perusal of the 
will give much real and practical help to the 
reader. Some of the subjects are specially instructive. 


KRISHNAKANTA KI WILL translated by Pandit Gulsari- 
lal Chaturvedi and published by Messrs. Haridas & Co., 201, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta. Crown &vo. pp. 203. Prive— 
As, I2 

This is a Hindi translation of Bankim Babu’s 
“Krishnakanta’s Will.” Another translation of the 
same book has been published before this by the 
Khadgavilas Press. But the work under review has 
the merit of being written in simpler and more homely 
style. The other translation is rather learned. As to 
the novel itself, it will give an insight into Bankim 
Babu’s versatile genius who could impart a special 
freshness to every novel of his, nay to cach one of his 
writings, The translator who published the book in 
the K. V. Press remarked adversely on the way in 
which ‘‘Bhramor’ the noteworthy character in the 
novel has been depicted: she has been painted, 
according to him, more like a European heroine who 
can take so much pride and who can have such ec- 
centric individuality. We have not much to say on 
this point. But Bankim Babu’s genius was nothing 
but grand and its characteristic was diversity of a 
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singular type. The get-up of the publication under 
review is excellent and we congratulate the publishers 
on their admirable enterprise. 


USTAD ZOUQ AUR UNKA Kavya by Pandit Jwaladtttia 
Sharma and published by Messrs. Haridas & Co., 201, Harvi- 
son Road, Calcutta. Crown Svo. pp. 119 plisy. Prite— 
AS, 7. 


This is another of the critiques on an Urdu author 
published by the author. The life of the poet has been 
very graphically described and stress has been laid on 
his simple, unostentatious and kind nature. In certain 
places comparisons have been instituted with Sanskrit 
poets and their verses quoted. The publication will 
no doubt prove very interesting to those Hindu read- 
ers who have at best some taste in Urdu. 


HAMARE SHARIR Ki RACHNA, Parr I, dy Dr. Triloki- 
nath Varma, B. SC., AL B., B. S., Demonstrator, Anatomy, 
Aing George ATedical College, Lucknow and to be had of him, 
Crown Svo. pp. 266. Price—Rs. 2-4-0. 


We cannot but hail with joy the appearance 
of such books in Hindi. We have long thought 
that the Hindu University will bring in a new 
era for India, and if the suggestions of a set 
of leaders in India be carried into effect and Hindi 
be given prominence in the University, there is no 
doubt books like the one under review will prove very 
useful. It deals with the elements of Anatomy 
and Physiology. We have been used to have in 
Hindi books on Science translated from the Bengali 
by third rate men and even prescribed as text-books. 
But those writers who understand the subject they 
are dealing with or translating, can be of invaluable 
help to the cause of education in India. The want of 
this has long been a drawback in Hindi and we are 
gratified to find that drawback being gradually re- 
moved. Books on Science, Economics and History 
are cropping up and wecan only hope for a fast con- 
tinuance of this state of things. The publication under 
review ha$ been written in just the language suited 
for the purpose. The technical terms used are many, 
but their equivalents in Hindi has been very dexter- 
ously chosen and the author has been wise in trans- 
literating rather than translating such terms as 
“amæba”, etc. The latter are very few in number. The 
blocks in the book have been very carefully prepared. The 
equivalents of terms given in the book will be found. 
useful not only by the reader of the book itself, but 
other writers on the subject. Ayurvedic physicians, 
Sanitary Inspectors and others who might not know 
much ot English, will fad the publication very service- 
able. ‘The printing and get-up are excellent. 


AROGYA DIGDARSHAN translated by Pandit Giridhar 
Sharma and published by Udaylal, Hindi Gauraverantha 
Office, Girgaon, Chandavari. Bombay. Crown Sve. pp. 128, 
Price— AS. I, 


This is a very practical and useful book on hygiene 
and has been the result of much careful thought on 
different topics. In many cases useful departure has 
been made from the old stereotyped matter of the 
antiquated looks on hygiene. Methods of treatment 
ror various accidental diseases, etc., have also been 

iven. The book must prove very helpful to every- 
body and its get-up enhances its attraction. 


ABHIMANYU CHARITRA AND DHRUVA-CHARITRA edit- 
ed by Mr. Ramkrishna Opasani and published by Messrs, 
Upasani & Co, r Jugomohan Sahas Lane, Calcutta, 
Crown Svo, pp. 44 and O37, Price~As. 2-0 & q. 

Theee carefully prepared compilations on Pauranic 
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heroes will be very nice manuals for the Hindi readers. 
We wish to see more of thein in the field. The langu- 
age and get-up are quite satistactory. 


Laca ami translated by Pandaiya Murlidhar, published 
by Afessrs, Haridas Vaidya & Co., 
Calcutta, Craw Svo. pp. 243. LPrice—As. Io. 


This novel takes us back to the Mahratta depreda- 
tions in the eighteenth century. Mixed up with the 
events of those days, itis the story of a very chaste 
wife and equally devout husband. The morality of 
the book is unique, and the characters portrayed can 
not but teach a good deal to any reader. We com- 
mend the book highly. 


VysPar SHIKSHA by Pundit Giridhar Sharma, publish- 
ed by the fHindi-Crantharatnakar Office, Hirabagh, Girgaon, 
Bombay. Crown ĝuo. pp. 103. Price—aAs, &. 


This isa very practical and useful book. Useless 
details have not been given init, but all the useful ia- 
formations and pieces of advice as to how business 
and trade should be conducted, have been concentrat- 
ed in avery iastractive and practical manner, The 
book will be eminently helpful, we may say indis- 
pensable, to any youth trying to enter the commerci- 
al life. We cannot but hail such hooks most zealous- 
ly into the field of the Hindi Literature. Both the 
manner and the matter ofthe book are to be greatly 
commended and we wish the publication speedy and 
large sale. In any commercial or technical school, it 
will be a nice text-book. l 


Mawaraja CHHATRASAL dy Žir. Sanipoornanand, 
B. Sc., £. T, and published by the Mantri, Granthapraka- 
shak Samiti, q, Paththargali, Benares City. Crown 8v0. pp. 
125. Price-mAs. & 


This isa well-written biography ofa great man, 
who is, however, not much known to students of 
Indian History. His life is edifying and very instruc- 
tive, and the manner of description as also the style 
of the hook increase its attractiveness. There is a 
good deal of research also in the book. Much care 
has been bestowed in writing it. The get-up is 
very satisfactory. 

M. S. 


GUJARATI. 


Pratima Natak, dy Manilal Chhaharam 
Bhat, printed at the Granthodaya Press, Ahmedabad, 
Pp. 80, Cloth bound. Price Re. r. (1916.) 


This is a translation into Gujarati of the well- 
known Sanskrit drama by Bhas. Based on certain 
incidents in the Ramayana itis bound to appeal to 
every Hindu. The translation is done in a commend- 
able way, and will repay perusal. The footnotes add 
to its value. l 

Hinpt Lekua Mara, Part I, published by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature 
and printed al the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, pp. 298. Cloth bound, Price Re. 0-8-0 
(r916). ` : 

This volume consists of a collection of papers 
written by well-known Hindi writers in their own 
language, and printed in Gujarati character. This is 
an entirely new departure on the part of this society, 
and is, we expect, put forth in the nature of an ex- 
periment. Wedo not know how far the experiment 
would succeed, as the cultured Hindi in which the 
papers are written would not he easily followed by 
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the inhabitants of Gujarat. There are in all forty- 
one papers, and they range over a variety of subjects 
including the military exploits of our Indian soldiers 
in the present war in Flanders. This paper is one of 
the best and should be read widely, so that people at 
large might know how our brave brethren acquitted 
themselves on the battle-fields of Europe. 


Suri ANAND Kavya Mauopapul, Part V, 
edited bv Jivanchand Sakarchand Jhaveri, and print- 
ed ai the City Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound, pp. 399. Price As. r0. (1976). 


This is the fifth book in the series which the Trust- 
ees of Sheth Dinchand Lalbhai are publishing of old 
Jain manuscripts. The well-known Jain poet, 
Rishabhdas of Cambay has written a poem (Rasa) 
in connection with the famous event in the reign of 
Akbar, viz., the interview between the Emperor and 
the Jain saint, Shri Hirsurivijay. It is this Rasa 
(written in 1685 Vikram era) which is published in 
this volume. It is preceded by an introduction by a 
Gujarati writer, who bas spent his whole life in the 
| Study of Prakrit aud Pali, which is worth reading. 

{ts writer Mr. Bechardas Jivraj, who possesses the 
degrees of Nyayatirtha and Vyakarantirtha tries to 
shew that'Gujarati was never an original langu- 
age but is the result of the many changes undergone 
by the several old languages of India. [his view will 
not pass unchallenged, we think, by those who have 
studied this subject. 


Jane Max Zuxetun Jacat, dy B. L. Kaji, 
BA, S.T.CD., and C. D. Nanavati, BA., 
S. L.C.D., both Assistant lecturers in the Govern- 
ment High School, Broach, Paper Cover, pp. 130. 
Second Ldition. krice Re. 0-8-0. (1916). 


Principal J.N. Fraser’s book, “The World at War,” 
has been translated by these two gentlemen, in order 
to acquaint the masses and also those who do not 
read English with the causes of the origin of the pre- 
sent war, and its moral responsibility, This they 
have done in order to dissipate incorrect ideas about 
it. ftis full of information, which is conveyed in 
simple and lucid Gujarati and hence calculated to 
serve the purpose for which it is written, fully. 


Tue Picturg RAMAYANA, dy Balasaheb Pandit 
Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Aundh, printed 
at the British India Printing Press, Bombay. 
Cloth bound. Price As. 12. (2916). 


That an Indian prince should so far be an expert 
in the art of painting, that he should evolve the whole 
story of the Ramayana ina series of striking colored 
pictures from his own brush is indeed a matter 
which should be noted with pride. This is an edition 
deluxe ofthe Ramayana in pictures printed on art 
paper ; its get-up is in every way worthy of its prince- 
ly author. in order to make it useful over the whole 
of india, the letter press giving the descriptions 
of the episodes forming the subject of the pictures, 
besides being in Sanskrit (the original shlokas 
being quoted), is printed in the six chief ver- 
naculars of ourcountry, Marathi, Gujarati, Canarese, 
» Tamil, Hindi and Bengali. The introduction to the 
Gujarati edition is written by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Lallubhai Sammaddar, C.I.E., and it gives a very 
good idea of the subject. 


SNEHALATA by H. R. Patel, printed at the 
27—11 
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Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmedabad, pp. 
Thick Card board. Price Re, 1-8-0. (7976). 


This is a novel, which would not be found heavy 
or uninteresting reading. The object ofthe writer is 


to portray love marriages (a Seq) as contrasted with 
physical union (@¢aqq), The price is exorbitant. 


Aitihasik Rasa Sangraha Part Il, edited by 
Jainacharya Shri Vijaya Dharma Suri, A. M. 
A.S.B., printed at the Saraswati Printing Press, 
Bhavnagar. Paper cover, pp. 74. Onpriced. (1916). 


We have already had an occasion to review the 
first part of this series, the second part only confirms 
the commendation we bestowed on the literary labors 
of the Acharya. The Rasa contained in this book is 
one written by a poet, Lavanya Samay by name, in 
the Samvat year 1589, and is divided into three sec- 
tions, giving respectively the lives of Khemrishi, Bali-. 
bhadra and Yashobhadra Suri. The understanding of 
the text is made greatly easy by means of notes, and 
avocabulary giving the meaning of difficult words, 
and two post scripts. The book is sure to prove 
useful to students of old Gujarati, 


Nandshanker Jivani-Chitra by Vinayak Nand- 
Shanker Mehta, B.A., L.C. S., Airzapur, U.P., 
printed at the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay. 
Cloth bound, with three photographs, pp. 258. 
Price Re. 1-0-0. (7916). 


This “picture of the life” (ataafaa) of Nandshanker 


is written on a novel principle. It is not exactly a 
biography, as its very title implies. It is a collection 
ot sayings and statements of the deceased, jotted 
down from memory in the style of Boswell, rendering 
the work very pleasant to read. There is no heavi- 
ness in it ! it is all light reading. R. B. Nadshanker 


‘is best known all over Gujarat as the author ofa 


unique historical novel, the Karan Ghelo, depicting 
the last days of Hindu rule in Gujarat. Beside this his 
work as a teacher and a revenue officer, hardly 
counts except with those who knew him personally. 
The same is the case with his extremely mild and 
amiable natnre, which won for him many friendships ; 
so that for a regular biography perhaps there was not 
much scope, and Mr. Vinayak has therefore done very 
well in confining the discharge of his filial duty to a 
mere natrative of reminiscences. The opening portion 
of the book for several pages hardly touches the per- 
sonality of “Master Saheb’ as R. B. Nandshanker 
was popularly called; it is taken up so much with 
grandmotherly stories of his ancestors and caste men, 
which are very entertaining to read but of ephemeral 
interest. The selfsatisfaction with which a Nagar of 
Surat (the caste to which he belonged) or for the 
matter of that of the whole of Gujarat and Kathia- 
wad regards himself. The way in which he considers 
himself to be the cream of Hindu Society in the pro- 
vinee, (even if one were to disregard the egotism 
which results from such a state of mind) peep out at 
the reader from every line of this portion. Besides 
this, another feature of the book is the free use made 
by the writer of Persian and Urdu words, phrases and 
quotations, some apposite and some not, some well- 
known and others obscure, which rather detract from 
the merits of an otherwise interesting work. The 
same is the case with German quotations, Serving in 
Upper India Mr. Vinayak has been betrayed into 
using the former inspite of hiscare to avoid them. 
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His intimate knowledge of German has overflowed its 
proper bounds, and flooded a channel, too weak to 
contain the impetuous onrush on account of its nar- 
rowness. Besides this there are printer's errors. The 
book required careful editing, judgment having to be 
used as tO what portions of the work should be pub- 
lished and what omitted. But after all this is said, 
it must not be forgotten that the book has supplied a 
real want, and filled agap. It has set the style for 
sach “Chatty” works, and thus opened a new channel 
inte which Gujarati literature may run with advan» 
tage. On the whole we welcome the book, and feel 
grateful ta Mr. Vinayak for furnishing us with the 
means to partake ofa feast which though it would 
not last long, still consists of pleasant, light and 
wholesome food. 
K. M. Í. 


We have received two books, on the preservation of 
health, one by V. C. Tankar, B.a., and the other by 
Prof. Manikrao of Baroda. They are too old to be 
usefully reviewed. K.M. J. 


URDU. 


“Nir Canmatrr’ (The Blue Umbrella). An Urdu 
Detective Story by Mr. Zafar Umar, BA., DS.P., 
published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. Price 
As. 12. 


This is a very interesting tale of the adventures of 
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a born-detective and a super-thief. The story begins 
with the theft of some beautiful originals of Abi 
Tagore and Ravi Varma. The plot thickens and 
darkens owing tothe complicity of Feeroza Bai, the 
heroine, with Behram, the king of thieves. Behram 
isa genius who has reduced his uslawful profession 
to a fine art. Though Masud, like Sherlock Holmes 
of Conan Doyle, is beaten in the end, he lives to catch 
his rival in the next work ofthe author. The story is 
modelled after the Freach detective novels and though 
pseudo-historical and fantastic at places, does not 
sufter thereby. 

It will appeal greatly to young men between 15 
and 25, will be equally appreciated by the inquisitive 
and the imaginative and will not tail to amuse the 
general readers’ of hoth the sexes. It might also in- 
directly help the Policeman in the detection of crime 
by reminding him that in human life facts are very 
often stranger than fictions 


A. R. 


A Correction. u 


The review of the book, the Sacred Kural, 
being the Maxims of Tiruvalluvar, singer, saint, and 
sage, appeared by mistake under the heading Tamil, 
in the Reviews and Notices-of Books columns of the 
Modern Review for January 1917. The book being 
an English translation of the great Tamil classic, it 
ought to have come under the heading English. 








COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Mr. PURAN SINGH ON SIKHS AND SIKHISM. 


The Editor, 
“The Modern Review” 
Calcutta, 
Sir, 

Will you allow me to dissociate myself and many 
others of my Sikh friends from Mr. Puran Singh of the 
Forest School, Dehra Dun, in the attitude that he has 
taken up with regard to the Sikh Gurus in his paper, 
published in the “Modern Review” for November last ? 
He is absolutely wrong in deifying Sri Gura Nanak 
Dev and his nine successors. The deification of man 


is a great sin according to Sikh Scriptures, The Adi 
Granth says, 


“So mukh Julau jot kabah Thakur joni.” 
Burnt be the tongue thatsaysGod takes pirth. 


Sri Guru Gobind Singh Ji, the noble founder of the 
Khalsa Church, says :— 


“Je hamko Parmeshar uchrain, 
Te sabl nark kund megh parain,”’ 


“All those that will call me God will be punished by 
being thrown into hell.” 


Stronger language I can not use with regard to 
Mr. Paran Singh. 
~ His statement that all 


Sikh women are Guru 
Nanak’s wives is equally 


sinful and is a gross 


insult to the sacred Guru and the church 
established by him. The relations of the Sikh 
Gurus with their disciples is purely spiritual, 


and, ‘though a devoted disciple would give even 
his life for the Guru, if need be, it would he 
wicked for the Guru to accept a Sikh's daughter for 
conjugal purposes, without wedlock, or for a Sikh 
to make such an offer. Mr. Puran Singh is, of course, 
free to write and behave in any way he may 


please, but I would crave permission to pomt out that - 


very few men in the Punjab, the home of the Sikhs, 
take him seriously. 
Yours faithfully, 
Gahil Singh, 
Naib Nazim, Civil Judge and 
Magistrate 1st class. 


4th January, 1917, 
Dhuri, Patiala State. 
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| By PROFESSOR BENOY 


fusion of races and blood-intermixture 

and India is no exception. The purity 
of blood or race-type claimed by the 
Hindus is, in fact, a myth. It was cer- 
tainly out of the question during the period 
of the Guptas, which was preceded as well 
as followed by the military, political and 
economic settlements of Central Asian 
hordes in various parts of India. «+ 


TARTARISATION OF ARYANISED DRAVIDIANS. 


Taking a vertical view of history, the 
following important race-elements must 
have contributed to the web of Hindu phy- 
sico-social life of the Vikramadityan era : 

1. The Aborigines (pre-Aryans or so- 
called Dravidians) should be regarded as 
the basic factor in Indian humanity both 
in the North and in the South. The 
Maratha race is Scytho-Dravidian etunolo- 
gically, and Maratha scholars point out 
the non-Aryan or pre-Aryan strain in the 
Hindu characteristics of Western India. 
Mahamahopadhyay Haraprosad Sastri 
in his recent essays has been testifying to 
the predominance of primitive non-Aryan 
influences on Bengal’s life and thought. 
As for South India, the following remarks 
of Prof. Pillai quoted in the Tamilian 
Antiquary (No 2, 1908) are eminently 
suggestive : 

“The attempt to nd the basic element of Hindu 
civilisation by a study of Sanskrit and the history 
of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the problem at 


its worst and most complicated point. India South 
of the Vindhyas~still continues to be India proper. 


Eo country presents the story of the 


Here the bulk of the people cotinue distinctly to 


retain their pre-Aryan features, their pre-Aryan social 
institutions. Even here the process of Aryanisation 
has gone too far to leave it easy for the historian to 
distinguish the native warp from the foreign woof.” 
The blending of aboriginal races with 
newcomers has to be recognised through 
all the ages of Indian history. It was 
not finished in the prehistoric epoch of 
Aryan Settlements, but is going on even 
now. The Himalayan tribes and the races 
inhabiting the forests and hills of the whole 
peninsula have always contributed their 
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KUMAR SARKAR, M, A. 


quota to the making of the Hindu popula- 
tion. Thus among the so-called Rajput 
clans some are descended from the foreign 
Sakas and Huns, while others have risen 
from the native pre-Aryan races. According 
to Vincent Smith, 

“Various indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
clans underwent the same process of Hinduised social 
promotion, in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Khar- 
wars, andso forth, emerged as Chandels, Rathors, 
Gaharwars, and other well-known Rajput clans, duly 
equipped with pedigrees reaching back to the.sun and 
the moon.” 


2. Aryanisation must be regarded as 
the second factor in this composite struc- 
ture. It is this by which the Hindus 
become one with the Iranians of Persia 
and Greko-Romans and Teutons of 
Europe. Aryanisation has promoted in 
India a “fundamental unity” of cultural 
ideals, but must not be assumed to have 
effected any thoroughgoing transformation 
ofrace. The blending of the Anyan and 
non-Aryan has proceeded in varying 
degrees in different places; and the civili- 
sation bears marks of the different degrees 
of fusion. Scientifically speaking, the term 
‘Aryan’ implies a certain culture of people 
speaking a certain language, it cannot 
refer to certain blood-strains or physical 
characteristics involved in the use of the 
word ‘race.’ The Aryanisation of India, 
as of other countries of the world, should, 
therefore, indicate the super-imposition of 
a new language, new relegious conceptions, 
new domestic and social institutions, and 
new polity upon those of the pre-Aryaun 
settlers. 

3. Persianisatiou or Iranisation, and, 
along with it, older Assyrian or Mesopota- 
mian traces, need be noticed in the éarly 
civilisation of Aryanised India. Prof. 
Rapson in his primer, Ancient India, has 
dealt with the politicai relatious between 
Persians and Indians in the sisth and ffth 
centuries B.C. Here, again, the influence 
may be more cultural than racial. Prof. 
Fenollosa suggests Mesopotamian influ- 
ence upon Chinese Art of the Han dynasty 
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(B.C. 202—221 A. D.), especially in the 
animal-motifs. This may be suggested 
about India too, as has been done by 
Grunwedel in his Buddhist Art. Vincent 
Smith also remarks : 

“The little touches of foreign manners in the court 
and institutions of Chandragupta ... ses. are Persian ; 
+a... and the Persian title of Satrap continued to 
be used by Indian provincial governors for ages down 
to the close of the fourth century.” 


The Persian influence on Maurya India 
has been described in the Indian Antiquary 
(1905). Mr. Smith thinks that some 
features of Maurya ,administration “may 
have been borrowed from Persia’; and 
hazards the conjecture that the Persiani- 
sing of the Kushan coinage of Northern 
India should be explained by the occur. 
rence of an unrecorded Persian invasion 
in the 3rd century A. D. 

4. Yavanisation or Hellenisation was 
effected both in blood and _ culture. 
Chandragupta himself had set the example 
of Indo-Greek matrimonial relations. The 
Hellenistic Legation-quarter, .at Patali- 
putra (modern Patna), under Megasthenes, 
Asoka’s propagandism in the Hellenistic 
Kingdom of Western Asia and Egypt, 
Kushan patronage of 
artists, the establishment of Roman colon- 
les in parts of Southern India as well as 
the contact of the Hindus with Greko. 
Bactrians and Greeko-Parthians as enemies 
Ou various occasions, suggest more or less 
inter-racial as well as inter-cultural fusion, 
It is difficult to prove, however, what the 
extent or character ofthe fusion could 
amount to. Vincent Smith does not think 
it was much. 

5. Tartarisation of India seems to 
have been as deep and widein blood as 
Aryanisation was in culture. Itis this by 
which the Hindus of medieval India 
became one with the people of contem- 
porary China. The Aryans had brought 
civilising influences into the land of the 
Dravidians; but the nomad hordes of 
Central Asia brought only vigorous and 
fresh blood, and accepted the civilisation 
of the new land in toto. Possibly some 
primitive folk-characteristics, traditions of 
pastoral and agricultural life in Mongclia, 
Turkestan and Bactria, the rude nature- 
deities and superstitions prevailing in the 
steppes and deserts of the wild homeland, 
were necessarily introduced as new factors 
into Indian social life. It is to this com- 
mou ethnic element that the commonness 


Greko-koman., 


‘bhilas, 
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of some of the folk-beliefs in different parts 
of Asia may have to be attributed. 
Howorth’s History of the Mongols 1s a 
monumental English work on the Central 
Asian tribes. 

“Roughly speaking, Tartarisation or 
Scythianisation of the Aryanised Dravi- 


dians of India, was effected in three 
different, but not necessarily successive, 
waves. The first wave was that 


of the Sakas, that of the Kushans the 
second, and the third that of the Huns. 
The waves overwhelmed not only the 
Northwest, the Punjab, Sindh and Gujrat, 
but the whole of Northern India, and 
crossed the. Vindhyas also to fertilise the 
Deccan plateau and Konkan plains. The 
Central Asian migrations into the Indian 
sphere of influence can be traced to about 
the second century B. C. Since then for 
about half a millennium the stream of 
immigration seems to have been continu- 
ous. The Central Asians poured in either as 
peaceful settlers or as invaders, so that 
layer upon layer of Tartar humanity began 
to be deposited on the Indian soil. 

The Saka settlements at Taxilain the 
Punjab and at Mathura on the Jumna 
probably as ‘satrapies’ of a Parthian 
( Persian ) power, the independent Saka 
Kingdom in Saurashtra or Kathiawar 
which was destroyed by the Gupta 
Emperor in A. D. 890, the Kushan Empire 
which under Kanishka extended in India 
probably as far sonth as the Vindhyas, 
the Saka Satrapy at Ujjain probably 
tributary to Kanishka, the Kshaharata 
Satrapy of Maharashtra at Nasik which 
was annexed to the Andhra monarchy 
about A.D. 126, “the Abhiras, Garda- 
Sakas, Yavanas, Bahlikas, and 
other outlandish dynasties named as the 
successors of the Andhras”’ in the Puranas, 
—all these are instances of Hinduisation 
of Tartar conquerors downto the time of 
the Gupta Emperors. 

The Hun-element in the Tartarisation of 
India began towards the close of the Gupta 
era. It was the Huns who destroyed the 
brilliant Empire and occupied north- 
western Punjab. They invaded the heart 
of India also and left settlements in Raj- 
putana, during the fifth and sixth centuries, 
but were finally defeated by the Vardhanas 
in A. D. 604. 

Recent researches of archzeologists have 
thrown a flood of light on the fusion of the 
Hunnicand the Indian races. The present 
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tendency among scholars is to believe that 
almost all the important ruling dynasties 
in Northern India between Emperor 
Harshavardhana (c A. D. 647), the host 
@ Hiuen Thsang, and Mohammedan 
invasions, were descendants of the mixed 
races, and may be regarded as more or less 
Tartarised or Scythianised. 

Thus (1) most of the Rajput clans, some 
of which continue as Feudatories of the 
British Empire, should trace their pedigrees 
‘hack to the Se (Sakas), Kushan (Yue-chi), 
and Hun (Hiung-nu) barbarians of Central 


Asia, rather than to the Sun, or the Moon, | 


or the Fire-god. 

(2) The Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj, 
whose dominions under Mihira Bhoja ( A. 
D. 840-90), and Mahendrapala (190-903 ?), 
Mccording to Vincent Smith, “may be called 
an empire without exaggeration,” ‘were 
the descendants of barbarian foreign 
immigrants into Rajputana in the fifth or 
sixth century ;” “closely associated with, 
and possibly allied in blood to, the White 
Huns.” 

(3) Professor Jadunath Sarkar, in 
reviewing Banerji's History of Bengal 
written in Bengali language, suggests that 
the ancestors of the Pala Emperors 
(A. D. 730-1180), who, according to 
Smith, ‘succeeded in making Bengal one 
of the great powers of India,” and estab- 
ished “one of the most remarkable of 
Indian dynasties,” were the Rajbhats of 
Gorakhpur in U. P.; and that these were, 
like the Gurjaras, Guhilots, Rashtrakutas, 
Solankis, etc., descendants of the Tartar 
settlers. 

It may be remarked, therefore, that the 
democratic blood of the modern Bengal 
bourgeoisie and the blue blood of the 
Rajput aristocracy are both derived from 
the common spring of the uncouth blood of 
the savage Central Asian Huns. 

6. Lastly, must be mentioned the race- 
fusion within the limits of India herself. 

he constant shifting of the political centre 
of gravity from place to place, and military 
occupations of the territories of neighbour- 
ing princes by ambitious monarchs—both 
aftorded ample scope for social amalgama- 
tion and necessarily brought about inter- 
provincial blood-mixture. The effects of 
dynastic revolutions and territorial re- 
adjustments on the social-status of tribes 
„and castes should require a separate 
treatment, 

It is not known what the Gupta Emper- 
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ors were ethnologically ; but that the 
people over whom they ruled were a 
composite product there is no doubt. 

To bring the story of race-mixture and 
culture-fusion in India to a close, I need 
only mention the following three impor- 
tant stages :— i 

7. Islamite Invasions under the 
Pathans (A. D. 1800-1550). These 
commencing with the tenth century were 
of the nature of previous Tartar settle- 
ments or still earlier Aryan colonisings. 
The conflict of the Hindus with the new- 
comers was certainly very bitter like that 
described in the Vedic literature as having 
taken place between the Indo-Aryans and 
the aboriginal Dasyus. But the Indian capa- 
city for assimilation led to happy compra- 
mises as soon asit was found that the 
Pathans meant to adopt Hindusthan as 
their motherland, and not exploit it in the 
interests of a far-off Transoxiana. 

8, Saracenisation of the Indian popula- 
tion was the result of these new condi- 
tions. It may be conveniently described 
as having taken place under the powerful 
Moghul Monarchy (A. D. 1550-1700). This 
was the period of Mahometans Hinduising 
and Hindus Islamising in every department 
of life. The glorious civilisation of the age 
was neither exclusively Hindu, nor exclu- 
sively Mahometan, but an offspring of the 
holy wedlock between the two. It was 
Indo-Saracenic or Hindu-Islamic. The 
scars and wounds of the’ invasion-period 
had long been healed when the Imperial 
Head at Delhi was found to inherit the 
blood both of the Rajput and of the 
Mongol, when the Taj Mahal, that dream- 
verse in marble, raised its stately domes 
and minarets on the fair Jumna,—a_ visible 
symbol of the marriage between indigenous 
and foreign art-traditions, when language, 
literature, painting, music, religious 
preachings ‘and philosophical teachings, 
folk-lore, fairs, processions, and even the 
commonplace superstitions testified to the 
eclectic spirit of the age. 

Not only Chaitanya (1485-1533) and 
Nanak (1469-1538), Kabir (1440 ?-1518 ?) 
and Tukarama (1608-49), the Martin 
Luthers and Calvins of India, but the 
musician Tan Sen, the emperor Jahangir, 
the viceroy Man Singh, the statistician 
Abul Fazl and the financier Todar Mall are 
all embodiments of that %IJndo-Saracenic 
life-fusion, , The Renaissance that charac- 
terised the 16th and 17th centuries was 
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as brilliant as the Vikramadityan Renais- 
sance of a thousand years ago, and must 
be evaluated as the result of naturalisa- 
tion of Saracenic culture in India. 

9, Deccanisation (or South-Indianisa- 
tion) of Hindusthan under the Hindu 
Empire of the Marathas. This may be 
said to have been a powerful factor in 
Indian civilisation during the period from 
the rise of Sivaji the Great (e A. D. 1650) 
to the overthrow of the last Peshwa by 
the British (1818). During all previous 
ages, generally speaking, it was the North 
that had influenced the South* both 
culturally and politically. Since the 
middie of the 17th century it was the 
turn of the South to influence the North. 
It was not only the reaction of the Hindu 
against the Mahometan power, but also 
that of Dakshinatya against Aryavarta. 
To understand the race, religion, customs, 
and culture of Northern India from Orissa 
to Gujrat or from Assam frontier on the 
east to the territory of the Amir of Kabul 
on the west during the 18th century it is 
absolutely necessary to analyse the social 
influence of the splendid Maratha con- 
quests. 


CASTE-SYSTEM AND MILITARY HISTORY. 


In this connexion it may not be inap- 
propiate to enter into a digression con- 
cernite the blood-intermixture within the 
limits of the Indian continent, and thus 
throw a side-light on the history of castes, 

It has been the custom up till now to 
study the caste system of the Hindus from 
the socio-economic and socio-religious 
points of view. The fundamental fact 
about it, however, is physical. For all 
practical purposes the castes are groups of 
human beings designed for the regulation 
of marriages, i.e., selection of mates. The 
Caste-system should thus form the subject 
matter not merely of Economics and 
Theology, but also, and primarily of 
Eugenics. In fact, the eugenic aspect of 
the castes is the basis of the socio-economic 
and socio-religious problems as treated by 
such classical Hindu law-givers as Manu. 

* It need be noted, however, that of the greatest 
thinkers of Mediæval India, Sankaracharyya (788- 
850), Ramanuja (12th century), Madhva (13th 
century), and Ramanananda (14th century were all 
Southerners; and the Northeruers, eg., Chaitanya, 
Nanak and Kabir, were the disciples of their systems. 
Besides, the influence of the Tamil Napoleons on 
Orissa, the buffer between Bengalee and Chola 
Empires, (and ultimately on Bengal), during the lith 
century, has 10 be recorded. 
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A scientific treatment of the Caste 
System, therefore, is tantamount to the 
history of marriages or blood-relationships 
among the Hindus, and of the changes] 
their eugenic ideas. It thus becomesS! 
part of the larger subject of Race-Inter. 
mixture, i.e, Ethnology, or Physical 
Anthropology. 

It has been shown above that the 
Physical Anthropology of Indian popula. 
tion has been powerfully influenced by the 
political and military history. The study 
of castes, therefore, has to be undertaken 
from a thoroughly new angle, viz., that 
of dynastic changes, military expeditions, 
subjugation of races, empire-building and 
political disruption. It ultimately resolves 
itself into a study of the influence of war. 
fare on social and economic transforma? 
tion. When the caste system is thus 
studied as a branch of the military history 
of the people of India, it would be found— 

1. That the facts of the present day 
socio-economic and socio-religious system 
cannot be carried back beyond a certain 
age, 


Vedic, post-Vedic, Sakyasimhan, Maurya, 
post-Maurya, Andhra-Kushan, Gupta, 
and even Vardhana, Pala, Gurjara-Prati. 
hara and -Chola societies according to the 


conventions of the Caste-system known 


to-day is thoroughly misleading. 


3. That probably down to the 13th - 


century, i. e., the beginning of Islamite ag. 
gressions on India, the history of social 
classes supplies more data for the study of 
races than for caste-history. 

4. That such terms as Brahman, 
Kshatriya, etc., have not meant the same 
thing in all the ages down to that period— 
the same term may have covered various 
races and tribes. 

5. Thatit is an open question how far 
the four-fold division of society in authori- 
tative works down to that time was, lik 
Plato’s classification, a “legal fiction,’ 
and to what extent and in what sense it 
was an actual institution. 

6. Since the 13th century there may 
have been formed eugenic groups like those 
we see to-day—but not necessarily four— 
in fact, innumerable. 

7. These groups could never have been, 
stereotyped but must have remained very 


r 


elastic—because of the changes in thes 


fortunes of the rulers, generals, viceroys, 
ete, and the corresponding changes in im- 
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portance of localities, tribes and families. 
[The kaleidoscopic boundary-changes in 
Hurope during the last five hundred years 
have repeated themselves on a somewhat 
@maller scale in the Indian world]. 

"8. Under conditions which must be 
regarded as more or less feudal, the 
customs were always local and were never 
codified into fixed cakes as in the 19th 
century ; and hence silent intrusions of new 
influences through economic pressure, or 
violent modifications through political 
revolution, were matters of course. It need 
be recognised, therefore, that the vertical 
as well as horizontal mobility of the popu- 
lation was greater under feudal than 
modern conditions. 

9. The rise into prominence of a certain 


xaste through military prowess or political 


aggrandisement led toa certain system of 
social values, which was sure to have been 
transvalued with its overthrow by another. 
In this way the political and military his- 
tory of races down to the13thcentury must 
have repeated itself in that of caste since 


then. 


10. The consequence of changes in poli- 
tical and military history has been what 
may be described as a regular ‘‘convection- 
current”? throughout the socio-economic 
system, making the elevation and depres- 
sion of castes exactly parallel to that of 
races—the leading classes of one age being 
the depressed classes of another, and so on. 
The race-history and class-history have 
been affected in the same way all the world 
over by the history of wartare. 


11. In each case of socio-economic 
transformation brought about by military 
political revolutions the new orders have 
tried to preserve the old “legal fiction” by 
affiliating themselves to the traditional 
orders. ‘he dynamic principle of ‘progress’ 
has thus been in operation in each 
synthesis, though the statical principle of 


#order’ has never been lost sight of. The 


student of Caste-history should recognise 
these successive syntheses as the milestones 
of Hindu social evolution. 


12., The economic aspect of the castes 
as occupational grades, and the auxiliary 
religious aspect which ultimately implies 


. only the guardianship of the Brahman 
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caste in theological matters, must be re- 
garded as an appendix, rather than as a 
prelude, to the political-cum-military treat- 
ment of the subject. 

13. To understand the caste-system 
historically it has to be clearly realised 
that there was no Pax Britannica in 
ancient and medieval times, and that war- 
fare was a normal phenomenon with the 
Hindus as it has been with every race of 
human beings from the earliest timesdown 
to the present day. In India as in Europe 
there has been no generatio# without war. 

14. Under these circumstances both the 
orthodox metaphysical Doctrine of Adhi- 
kara (i. e., intellectual and moral ‘fitness’ 
as the regulative principle of caste-distinc- 
tion), as well as the doctrinaire Social- 
Reform-theory of Equality of Rights(which 
is supposed to be infringed by the caste 
system) are equally irrelevant and unhis- 
torical. They seem to have been started 
by those who were led to consider the 
social order under peace-conditions to be 
the same as that under conditions of 
normal progress through struggle for 
existence. 

15. (a) That, after all, the classes in 
Hindu Social life have evolved on almost 
the same lines as those of other peoples, 
(b) that blocd-intermixture has been no 
less potent in Indian society thanin thers, 
(c) that the abnormalities supposed to in- 
here in the system of social groups called 
castes have not really existed in history, 
but are the myths invented by the ignor- 
ant Portuguese settlers in the 16th cen- 
tury, who were struck by the superficial 
distinctions between their own life and 
that of the Hindus, and subsequently per- 
petuated by Orientalists who have not 
cared to compare the actual conditions 
and history of matrimonial relations 
among the Hindus with those among their 
own races, (d) that even at the present 
day the scope for intrusion of new blood 
into the Hindu castes is actually not less 
than that in the groups of other commu- 
nities ; and (e) that a historical study for 
the state of things obtaining in the past, 
and a statistical-comparative study for 
that in the present, would be the solvents 
for the erroneous theories regarding the 
origin as well as nature of the institution, 
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SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE AT THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


BY Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, M. A., Ph. D. 


NE gray morning last October I rode 
down in 4 luxurious train from lowa 
City to West Liberty. I had in my 
pocket a letter of official greetings from 
the State University of lowa tothe greatest 
living poet-phtlosopher of the East. The 
world-renowned visitor was already on 
his way from Chicago to Iowa. I had 
never come into personal contact with 
him, and somehow I pictured him to be 
cold, and his ways distant. How little 
I knew the man! 

When the Chicago train arrived at West 
Liberty, I found Rabindranath with his 
private secretary in a private compartment 
—a small, neatly furnished room. He 
was riding backward, and was reading 
that true Irish poet and artist A. E,’s 
(George Russell’s)\Imagination and Reveries, 
There was also on his table a copy of the 
Modern Review. As soon as he learned 
that I°was there to welcome him to our 
University, he laid aside his book and 
greeted me with cordiality and simplicity 
after the Indian fashton. Contrary to my 
pre-conceived ideas, Tagore is gentle, 
courteous, and even sociable. He is in- 
finitely kind. His personality is as clean- 
cut and vivid as lightning. The dis- 
tinguished honor which has come to him 
asa world-famous genius has notin the 
least intoxicated him. It seemed to me 
that he is not a bit like any other great 
man I have known. He is entirely different; 
he is just Rabindranath Tagore. 

Education is nearest to his heart. 
Naturally one of the first things we talked 
about was the education of the Indian 
students in Japan and America. “I be. 
lieve,” Tagore said with his slightly Angli- 
fied accent, “that some of our young men 
ought to goto Japan to study Japanese 
art, which is really very fine. But for 
scientific education they must come to the 
fountain-head, America.” 

A short time ago while he was in Japan 
he met with an enthusiastic reception 


everywhere. ‘I like the Japanese,” he con- 
tinued ; “you can’t help liking their charm- 
ing ways. Their manners are very attrac- 
tive. The Japanese at bottom are like us ; 
they are not Westerners. Oh, no! Inspite 
ofall their claims, the Japanese are Ori- 
entals through and through.” > 


All his comments are candid and sincere.* 


Every word he speaks stands for some- 
thing ; every statement he makes is the 
product of reasoned conviction. But what 
struck me most forcibly was-.that behind 
his subtle personality there was a charm- 
ing blend of simplicity and reserved dignity. 
Ina way he is apart from the multitude. 


Indeed, he appears at times to shut him. - 


self up in impenetrable reserve, making it 
impossible for any one to catch a glimpse 
of the workings of his mind. 

“The Chinese area great people,” aver- 
red Tagore as he slowly adjusted the nose 
glasses that dangled on a narrow braid. 
“They are so dignified! They have ancient 
traditions which sit on them well. In 
many respects I like the Chinese better 
than the Japanese.” 

Then he sat back straight in the green 
plush upholstered seat and looked out of 
the car window. His eyes were the eyes of 
aman thinking of things far away—so far 
away. Ihe landscape was superb. Every- 
where were blazes of color. Indeed, all 
nature was clad in one mass of unspent, 
magical, autumnal hues—red, brown, pink, 
violet. The branches were rustling dryly. 
in the gentle fall wind. Soft twilight was’ 
resting upon the river banks. And the 
western sky was a web of wonders over 
the passing fields. 

Presently our train reached Iowa, City, 
the seat of the State University of Iowa. 


Tagore was met at the station on behalf of — 


the President of the University by Professor, 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh, head of the De- 
partment of Political Science and Professor 
Edwin D. Starbuck, of the Department of 
Philosophy. Anda moment later, a wait- 
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ing automobile whirled them over to the 
leading hotel of the city. 

For days before the arrival of Tagore 
there had been a vigorous publicity cam- 


Á paign to arouse interest in him and in his 


work. The Senate Board on University 
Lectures, of which Dr. Shambaugh is the 
chairman, indicated the importance of 
Tagore’s visit in the following official 
statement to the press : 


“The coming of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to Iowa 
City will be one of the notable events in the history 
of the State University. The writings of this Hindu 
poet and philosopher won for him the world’s recog- 
nition in the award of the Nobel Prize in 1913, He 
comes from the Orient, but his message of unity and 
harmony in the life of humanity is for the whole 
world, The privilege of seeing and hearing this really 
great man comes to our students as an opportunity 
of a lifetime. 


Dr. W. A. Jessup, as President of the 


University, gave the following interview to - 


the reporters : 


I regard the coming of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
to Iowa City as an event of so great importance that 
it ought to attract the interest of every student in 
the University. Tagore has been recognised as a 
master in the field of modern literature. He chonses to 
favor Ilowa City with the only lecture he will give in 
Iowa. If only to show him respect, we ought to hear 
him. The more important reason why we should 
hear him is that we are likely to receive impressions 
of permanent worth. It isto be hoped that the Uni- 
versity will be strongly represented in the audience 
wae greets Tagore Thursday evening, October 

ti. 


In response to insistent demands to 
know more about Tagore, talks and 
addresses were given by a number of 
faculty men. The present writer was one 
of them. In his address on the ‘‘Personali- 
ty of Tagore’ before the University 
students he said in part: 


“Tagore is not only a poet of India, but of China, 
Japan, Europe and America. He belongs to the 
whole world. He touches the very inner springs of 
emotion which are common to all humanity. In him 
there is no suggestion of anger or jealousy. He 
never soiled his pen by writing a hymn of hatred. 
He is a lover of world-wide humanity. He always 
sees fundamental unity in diversity. 

“To be sure, his works suffer a great deal from 
the paintul process of English translation; but even 
so they are not altogether robbed of the glowing 
poetic feeling, and the rich personality of the writer. 
In his lectures, essays, poems and dramas there is 
found the authentic voice of the deeper longings of the 
human heart ; they lead us to the very edge of the 
infinite. He deals with eternal ttuth—truth which 
burns in our souls and transcends the limitations of 
race and time. In this respect he may be likened to 
Opher literary immortals. When we read Hamlet 
forget that Shakespeare was only an Englishman, 
a we read the Divine-Comedy we do not think 
Dante was an Italian and when we study Faust 
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we are not worried over the German nationality of 
Goethe. The same is true of Gitanjali and Sadhana 
and their author Tagore. 

He comes as the bearer ofa special message. He 
may be regarded as one who has consecrated his life 
in uniting the East with the West, In the Orient too 
much emphasis is laid upon meditation, while in the 
Occident there is too much emphasis upon action. 
Tagore preaches and lives a philosophy whose final 
goalis to harmonize the life of action with the life of 
thought. When these two aspects of life are wedded 
together, when there is a perfect blending of the 
material with the spiritual, then we shall witness the 
beginning of a new era, the dawn ofa happier civili- 
sation, and the ultimate realisation of life itself 
which is immense.” 

Rabindranath shuns publicity ; it hurts 
his finer instincts and sensibilities. He 
seems to feel the same toward newspaper 
menas he would toward mosquitos. Of 
the many onerous responsibilities of his 
private secretary, Mr. W. W. Pearson, 
M.A., B.Sc., none is more exacting than 
devising means to throw American report- 
ers off the track of the author of Gitanjali. 
Being an Englishman, Pearson takes none 
too kindly to the newspapers of this 
country, and he frequently has a lively 
time with newspaper sleuths. Let one 
instance suffice as typically Jluminating. 

It happened at Salt Lake City in the 
State of Utah. Tagore’s hotel was besieged 
by an army of reporters clamoring for in- 
terviews. They were all “turned down.” 
There was one enterprising reporter, how- 
ever, who had a bright idea. He tele-. 
phoned over to the hotel and asked for 
Tagore. 

“Hallo! Hallo! Is this Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore ?” 

“No; but I am his secretary. What do 
you want ?” 

“I wish to see Tagore right away.” 

“Sorry you can’t see him now.” 

“I am the British vice-consul at Salt 
Lake City. I must see Tagore immediate- 
ly on a very important business.” 

Pearson relaxed. He cleared his throat 
and said pleasantly, “Oh! well, you can 
come and see Tagore.” l 

The supposed vice-consul was taken into 
Tagore’s room. “Your lordship,” he 
began with suspicious politeness, “your 
lordship, I wish to ask——.”’ : 

That was enough for wiseman Pearson. 
“Pardon me,” broke in Pearson, “but 
being a British vice-consul you may know 
that a knight is not addressed as your 
lordship. Can I help you any ?” And he 
did. The masquerading reporter was 
promptly helped out of the roor. 
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It was the intention of the University to 
give a reception or a dinner iu honor of 
Rabindranath. But when it was discovered 
that he preferred not to have such an enter- 
tainment, the plan was dropped. Tagore 
does not like to wear himself out socially. 
He has so much todo! He has such a stre- 
nuous schedule to go through every day! 
“A formal dinner or reception,” he confided 
to me, ‘is the surest way to kill me. I 
can’t stand the strain.” He was pleased, 
however, to accept my invitation to a 
quiet dinner in his hotel room. 

He is a vegetarian. He likes ice cream, 
and his only drink is water and milk. 
Tagore is a very small eater, 

During the meal time we talked of 
Shantiniketan Asrama, the rush of Ame- 
rican life, Indian students and Vedantic 
Swamis in the United States. What did 
he think of Americans? That is what I 
was curious, about, and that is what I 
asked. ‘‘I think,’ he replied with engaging 
frankness, “your Americans live on the 
surface. They do not think deeply.” 

His comments on American universities 
showed keen, philosophical penetration ; 
they indicated that he had already formed 
a sound judgment of the state of learning 
in this country. When he was told, how- 
ever, that the State University of Iowa 
spends three million rupees a year he 
looked a’shade incredulous. “Is that so ?” 
he asked in an undertone. 

Apparently, he cares precious little for 
his title of English knighthood and the 
degree of doctorate. Indeed, he seems to 
regard them with half amusement. Out 
of deference to his retiring habit I had 
ordered the dinner to be served in his 
living room, instead ofin the usual dining 
hall. The hotel managemeat, fearing that 
he was sick, sent words of regret. “Oh, 
tell them not to worry over that!’ Dactor 
Tagore directed his private secretary to 
reply. And then looking at me out of the 
corner of his eye he said laughingly, “We 
ourselves are two doctors. What are we 
good for, Doctor Bose, if we can’t take 
care of the sick ?” 

All through the dinner his manner was 
quiet, modest, and utterly unconscious. 
Magnetic, tingling with genius, he dares to 
live and laugh. Heisa thoroughly human 
person, a dearly loving man. Itis a 
pleasure to hear him talk. He has no ges- 
tures, and speaks slowly and deliberately. 
In his conversation there is not any 
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trace of the “Why, sirt? and the ‘No, 
Sir!” and the “You don’t see your way 
through that question, sir!” and the “You 
talk the language of ignorance, sir!” of 


the’ dictionary of Samuel Johnson, Tagore A 


talks with you rather than at you. He is 
not given over to sermonizing. His voice 
islow and musical; his smile gentle and 
sweet. And his eyes—they are sad and 
penetrating. ` 

Tagore looks like a prophet, or, as the 
Americans would have it, he hasa Messia- 
nic appearance. indeed, there are a few 
orthodox Christians in this country who 
even imagine that he received his inspira- 
tion for Gitanjalifrom David’s Psalms in 
the Bible. To this he gave a decisive reply 
at Chicago last week that will not be soon 
forgotten. ‘The Bible I have never read,” 
remarked Tagore. “I tried to read it. 
The first two books I tried. They were so 
—so--violent, ILcould not. I have heard 
that the Psalms are beautiful. I must 
read them some day.” i 

Tagore is now on a lecture tour in the 
United States for the purpose of raising 
funds to carry ‘on the work of his school 
at Bolpur. The tour opened on the Pacific 
coast in September and will termimate on 
April first. He has sold his time to the 
Pond Lyceum Bureau, under whose 
auspices he is booked to lecture. The 
subjects of his addresses are: ‘The Cult of 
Nationalism,” ‘Second Birth,” “The 
World of Personality,” “My School at 
Shantiniketan,” “What is Art?’ He is 
shot by the bureau from town to town, city 
to city like a cannon ball. And the distances 
in America are greater than those of Africa. 
Tagore has hardly any breathing spell. 
At times he looks tired and worn-out, and 
may even say “Iam homesick for Shanti- 
niketan ;” but he is getting along finely. 
He has a working philosophy that com- 
bines the rugged zeal of Luther, the invin- 
cible optimism of Napoleon, and the 
unconquerable will of Bismarck. 

Three years ago when he first came to 
these shores some of his influential Ameri- 
can friends volunteered to raise funds for 
his school; but he declined the offer., He 
was too patriotic, too proud to take help 
outside of India. Ina recent letter to me 
Tagore said that he had outgrown his 
patriotic pride. His words are worth 
appending: “In our country the man wh 
devotes himself to realize his spirit 
oneness with all does not shrink to cl 
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his help from all men ; because it amounts 
to a tacit avowal that he belongs to man- 
kind at large. My institution at Bolpur 
., will accept food from all men and thus 
renounce its caste for good.” 

Tagore’s address at lowa was one of 
radiant intelligence; it will easily be 
remembered as one of the very highest 
intellectual feats of the university year. 
His long wavy hair curling about his 
shoulders, his soft gray beard flowing over 
his breast, his benign face, and his dust- 
colored voluminous robe caught the imagi- 
nation of the audience from the first. He 
made a superb figure of quiet dignity. And 
it seemed to methat as this Hindu stood 
there before his Christian audience with 
up-lifted hand he looked the veritable 
¥ picture of one of their saints of old. A 
lady who had been to the Passion Play of 
Obermmergau told me that in his noble 
gentle dignity, in his generous outburst of 
righteous indignation, and in his consum- 
ing fire of religious ardor, Rabindranath 
Tagore came nearer resembling the spirit 
of Christ than did Anton Lang who thrice 
portrayed the role of Christus. 

The subject of his discussion was the 
“Cult of Nationalism.” To say that he 
treated itina masterly manner is to say 
little. As nearly as I can remember his 
thoughts were these: Western nationalism 
is a perfected mechanical device for the 
promotion of material success and welfare 
of those persons composing the nation. 
It puts forth its tentacles into other people 
who are of “no nation,” such as the 
Chinese and the Indian, and sucks their 
hearts dry. This nationalism is the pro- 
cess of turning a whole people to self- 
interest and selfishness. He characterized 
the Western nation as a creation of 
commerce and finance. Europe and 
America in their wild striving for commer- 
cial power and prestige have lost sight of 
« the individual. ; 

The West lives in an atmosphere of fear 
and greed and panic, owing to the preying 
of one nation upon another for material 
wealth. Its civilization is carnivorous and 
and cannibalistic, feeding upon the blood 
of weaker nations. Its one idea is to 
thwart all greatness outside its own 
boundaries. Never before was such a sight 
of the wholesale feeding of God’s creature. 
Never before such terrible jealousies, 
betrayal of trusts, lies; and all this is 
called patriotism, whose creed is politics. 


Tagore answered the argument that 
only the Western people, where nationality 
was strong, had progressed, by differentiat- 
ing between two kinds of progress; that 
which seeks to attain a definite material 
end, and that which is acontinual growth, 
without end. The former was Western 
progress ; the latter the progress of the 
East. 

The organized political and economic 
civilization of the West obliterates true 
humanity. Itis aggressive ; it is mechani- 
eal, It has no soul under its jacket. The 
cult of nationalism is keeping India under 
foreign domination, is taking her customs 
and her ancient wisdom, and is engulfing 
her in ocean of modern inhumanity, in 
which she must writhe and suffer, while 
no help is at hand. 

He pleaded for an abandonment of mate- 
rialistic aims and materialistic ideals, and 
areturn to a mode of thinking in which 
the individual and his well-being should be 
the chief consideration. 

He also spoke on the subject of simpli- 
city, comparing the perpetual hurry and 
worry of Western life with that of India. 
The simple life, simple without fruitless 
and racking strife for material goods and 
the empty satisfaction of possession, he up- 
held as ideal. ‘Simplicity in everything 
has characterized India,” he asserted. ‘‘We 
are not mere philosophical abstractions, 
we are men with certain sensibilities. 
There is much to be learned by the Western 
nations through a study of Indian life and 
ideals.” 


The people in Europe and America are 
in a state of continual strife. There is no 
place for rest or peace of mind, or that 
meditative relief which in India we feel to 
be needed for the health of our spirits. 


The present war, he said, is the self-des- 
truction of the machine of nationalism. 
The European war isa retribution, the in- 
evitable conclusion of organized national- 
ism. 

The cult of modern nationalism is also a 
cult of self-worship. “We may find it con- 
yenient to forget truth, but truth does not 
forget us. Itis, however, well to remem- 
ber that humanity consists of other people 
than ourselves.” The principle of barbar- 
ism is isolation ; but the principle ot civili- 
zation is unity. The speaker looked for- 
ward to the time when there should bea 
federation of all nations, a universal 
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brotherhood of man, and a true worship 
of God in men’s hearts. 

After the lecture, the poet read three of 
his verses in English prose which related to 
the subject of nationalism. Rabindranath, 
like Alfred Tennyson, has the rare gift of 
“interpreting by reading the deeper mean- 
ings of poetry.” Under the spell of his 
melodious voice people fairly sat on the 
edge of their chairs. 

The address was a literary jewel. It did 
not lose in force although he read it from 
manuscript. Tagore knew how to pull out 
the soft stops on the organ, but he did not. 
He evaded nothing, compromised nothing, 
softened nothing. He spoke straight from 
his shoulder, and his utterance at times fell 
like shrapnel. Yet he was warmly ap- 
plauded. How could he inspire such a res- 
ponse? Thatis hard tosay. Perhaps the 
soul-gripping quality of the message that 
he brought accounts for it. 

Many were the comments that reached 
my ears on the Tagore lecture. “I thought 
that the Hindus were a bunch of people,” 
a slangy undergraduate was overheard to 
remark, “who needed to betaught; but 
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now comes a Hindu who can really teach 
us Americans. For the love of Mike! 
Doesn’t that beat all? I also heard a 
distinguished professor of the University y 
say that parts of Tagore’s address were 
so elevated in moral tone asto make him 
think of Emerson, so poetic in thought 
that they reminded him of Shakespeare, 
and so impressive in spiritual fervor as to 
give him the uplift of the Bible. 

When I helped him into the Pullman Car 
at the station that night I thought of him 
asa personification of the Vedic spirit of 
Hindustan. No sentiment seems to com- 
mand his life so completely as loyalty to 
Indian ideals. This loyalty is no mere aca- 
demic formula, no pose, but a reality. It 
is with him something vivid, tangible ; it 
is something alive, practical, fit to live 
“I shall be born in India 
again and again,” remarked Tagore with 
a smile of pride lighting up his face. ‘With 
all her poverty, misery and wretchedness, I 
love India best,” 


November, 1916, 
U.S.A. 
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Buildings Moved by Water. 


Buildings have been moved from the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition site to permanent locations in 
surrounding countries by loading them on barges. 

“A white-pine bungalow built by the Weed, Red 
River & McCloud Lumber Company at an approxi- 
imate cost of $ 18,000 was one of the first to be 
moved in that way. It took a week to move the house 
from the south gardens of the Exposition to the 
yacht harbor—a distance of less than 1 mile—for 
transfer to the barge. 

“Loading on the barge was difficult, owing to the 
rise and fall of the tide, which is about 9 feet at that 
point, and necessitated quick work on the part of the 
movers to prevent damage to the 160-ton structure 
as it left theshore. After it was loaded, the 15 mile 
journey across the bay to Santa Venetia, a suburb of 
San Rafael, was made in about six hours. The largest 
and heaviest structure moved was the Ohio Building, 

which is 182.5 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 43 feet 
high. lis estimated weight is approximately 1,000 
tons. Two 600-ton barges were placed on ways so 
that they were entirely out of water at low. tide and 
the building was moved onto them. They floated 
off at high tide Owing to the choppy sea beyond 


the Marina, the barges were moored to the transport 
dock near by until the following morning and then 
towed about thirty-two miles down the bay to San 
Carlos. The building will be used as a homé for the 
Peninsula Country Club. The George Washington 
home and the Wisconsin Building are to be moved in 
the same manner,” —The Literary Digest. 


To Detect Left-Ha Adsdneds: 


An Instrument to ascertain whether a child should 
use the right or left hand has been devised by Prof. i 
W. Franklin Jones, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion in the University of South Dakota. The device, 
a form of “brachiometer” (arm-meter), may be used 
even with new-born infants. The child should be 
taught to use the arm having the longer ulna, it 
seems, and in 96 cases out of 100 the ulna is longer 
inthe right arm. Professor Jones has come to the 
conclusion that this knowledge is highly important, 
and should be obtained as early as possible. 

‘The moment we contemplate the eftect of trans- 
ference,’ says Professor Jones, ‘that is, teaching a 
left-handed child to use the right hand—we must first 
ascertain the effect upon the speech-connection, which 
is greatly dependent, upon the arms. .The fact that 
I have found a larger number of feeble-minded indivi- 





This house was moved from Winthrop 
to Point of Pines, Mass., 15 miles, 
in three hours. 
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Measuring for right or left-handedness. 


uals and stutterers than statistics would lead one 
2 — ‘among the thousands of children I have 
E oed, causes me to fear any transfer from one 
rm to the other.’ Out of 10,000 brachiometer-tests, 

















One of the Panama-Pacific Exposition buildings being moved ~ 
to a new setting, by water. A number of the Exposition 
structutes are being transplanted in this manner. 


BUILDINGS THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA ON SHIPS, 


some common aspiration, 


'rofessor Jones discovered that 417 children were 
orn left-handed, while 9,853 were born right-handed ; 
Bt; of the race “are ‘letthanded while 96 per 
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cent. are right-handed. Out of 417 born left-handers, | 
four are shifted by accident—1 per cent. of allleft- — 
handers are shifted by deliberate interference. One 
person in twenty-five is using the minor arm. Itis i 
easy to return the individual to his birthright so far ~ 
as the arms are concerned, he declares. A little | 
practise will be amply sufficient to develop skill in the ~ 
arm which Nature intended to be used, and what 
Nature intends, in the case of left- or right-handed- 
ness, should be followed to the letter. In making — 
his determination, Professor Jones relies to agreat 
extent upon his measurement of the ‘ulna plus.’ The 
arm for which this measurement is greatest isthe 
arm which the child should be taught to use.’ The 
‘ulna plus’ is the length of the ulna, one of the bones — oN 
in the forearm—plus the length of the hand to the 
middle of the knuckle. This measure is used because 
it is more easily determined than the length of the er 


ulna alone.’’—The Literary Digest. à : 4 
The History of a Failure that was Great. 
DR. BOSE’S REMINISCENCES. a 


At the invitation of the President and the al 
Committee of the Industrial Exhibition Dr. Bose gave 
a lecture on the life of his father, the late Bhagaban ~~ 
Chunder Bose who founded the Exhibition at Farid- — 
pore, where he was the Sub-Divisional Officer fifty 
years ago. In the course of his address he | 
said : d Si 
It is the obvious, the insistant, the blatant that 
often blinds us to the essential. And in solving the ~~ 
mystery that underlies life, the enlightenment will 
come not by the study of the complex man, but ae 
through the simpler plant. lt is the unsuspected forces, 
hidden to the eyes of men,—the forces imprisoned in 
the soil and the stimuli of alternating flash of light 
and the gloomings of darkness,—these and many 
others will be found to maintain the ceaseless at — 

activity which we know as the fullness of throbbing 
life. | : 
This is likewise true of the congeries of life whieh 
we call a society or a nation, The energy which ~ 
moves this great mass in ceaseless effort to realise — 
? often has its origin in ` i 
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unknéwn solitudes of a village life. And thus the 
history of some efforts, now forgotten, which 
emanated from Faridpore, may be found not 
unconnected with others with which India is now 
meeting her problems to-day. How did these problems 
first dawn tin the minds of some men who forecast 
themselves by half a century ? How fared their hopes, 
how did their dreams become buried in oblivion ? 
Where lies the secret of that potency which makes 
certain efforts apparently doomed to failure, rise 
renewed from beneath the smouldering ashes? Are 
these dead failures, so utterly unrelated to some 
great success that we may acclaim to-day ? When we 
look deeper we shall find that this is not so, that as 
inevitable as is the sequence of cause and effect, so 
unrelenting must be the sequence of failure and 
success. We shall find that the failure must be the 
antecedent power to lie dormant for the long subse- 
quent dynamic expression in what we call success. 
it is then and then only that we shall begin to 
question ourselves, which is the greater of the two, a 
noble failure or a vulgar success. 

_As a concrete example, I shall relate the history 
of a noble faliure which had its setting in this little 


corner of the earth. And if some of the audience 
thought that the speaker has been blessed with life 
that has been unusually fruitful, they will soon realise 
that the power and strength that nerved me to meet 
the shocks of life were in reality derived at this very 
place, where I witnessed the struggle which over- 
powered a far greater life. 


STIMULUS OF CONTACT WITH WESTERN CULTURE, 


An impulse from the outside reacts on impression- 
able bodies in two different ways, depending on 
whether the recipient is inert or fully alive. The inert 
is fashioned after the pattern of the impression made 
on it, and thisin infinite repetition of one mechanical 
stamp. But when an organism is fully alive, the 
answering reaction is often of an altogether different 
character to the impinging stimulus. The outside 
shocks stir up the organism to answer feebly or to the 
utmost in ways as multitudinous and varied as life 
itself. So the first impetus of Western education 
impressed itself on some in a dead monotony of 
imitation of things Western; while in others it 
awakened all that was greatest in the national 
memory. It is the release ofsome giant force which 
lay for long time dormant. My father was one of the 
earliest to receive thé impetus characteristic of the 
modern epoch as derived fromthe West. And in his 
case itcame to pass that the stimulus evoked the lat- 
ent potentialities of his race for evolving modes of 
expression demanded by the period of transition in 
which he was placed. They found expression in great 
constructive work, in the restoration of quiet amidst 
disorder, in the earliest effort to spread education both 
among men and women, in questions of social welfare, 
in industrial efforts, in the establishment of people’s 
bauk andin the foundation of industrial and technical 
schools. And behind all these efforts lay a burning 
love for his country and its nobler traditions. 


MATTERS EDUCATIONAL, 


In educational matters he had very definite ideas 
which is now becoming more fully appreciated. 
English schools were at that time not only regarded 
as the only efficient medium for instruction., While my 
father’s subordinates sent their children to the English 
schools intended for gentle folks, I was sent to the 
vernacular school where my comrades were hardy 
sons of toilers and of ay who, it is now the fashion 
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to regard, were belonging to the depressed classes. 
From these who tilled the ground and made the land 
blossom with green verdure and ripening corn, and 
the sons of the fisher folk, who told stories of the 
strange creatures that frequented the unknown depths, 
of mighty rivers and stagnant pools, I first derived 
the lesson of that which constitutes true manhood. 
From them too L drew my love of nature. When I 
came home accompanied by my comrades | found my 
mother waiting for us. She was an orthodox Hindu, 
yet the “untouchableness” of some of my school 
fellows did not produce any misgivings in her. She 
welcomed and fed all these as her own children ; for it 
is only true of the mother heart to go out and enfold 
in her protecting care all those who needed succour 
and a mother’s affection, I now realise the object of 
my being sent at the most plastic period of my life to 
the vernacular school, where I was to learn my own 
language, to think my own thoughts and to receive 
the heritage of our national culture through the 
medium of our own literature. I was thus to consider 
myself one with the people and never to place myself 


in an equivocal position of assumed superiority. This» 


I realised more particularly when later | wished to go 
to Europe and to compete for the Indian Civil Service, 
his refusal as regards that particular career was 
absolute. I was to rule nobody but myself, I was to 
be a scholar not an administrator. 


Tue HISTORY OF A FAILURE THAT WAS GREAT. 


There has been some complaint that the experiment 
of meting out cut and dried moral texts as a part of 
school routine has not proved to be so effective as 
was expected by their promulgators. The moral edu- 
cation which we received in our childhood was very 
indirect and came from listening to Stories recited by 
the ‘kathaks’ on various incidents connected with our 
great epics. Their effect on our minds was very great ; 
this may be because our racial memory makes us 
more prone to respond to certain ideals that have 
been impressed on the consciousness of the nation. 
These early appeals to our emotions have remained 
persistent ; the only difference is that what was then 
taken as a narrative of incidents more or less 
historical, is now realised as eternally true, being an 
allegory of the unending struggle of the human soul 
in its choice between what is material and that other 
something which transcends it. The only pictures 
now io my study area few frescoes done tor me by 
Abanindra Nath Tagore and Nanda Lal Bose. The 
first fresco represents Her, who is the Sustainer of the 
Universe. She stands padestalled on the lotus of our 
heart. The world was at peace ; but a change has 
come, And She under whose Veil of Compassion we had 
been protected so long, suddenly flings us to the world 
of conflict. Our great epic, the Mahabharata, deals 
with this great conflict, and the few frescoes delineate 


some of the fundamental incidents. The coming of the * 


discord is signalled by the rattle of dice, thrown by 
Yudhisthira, the pawn at stake being the crown. 
Two hostile arrays are set in motion, the mighty 
Kaurava armaments meeting in shock of battle the 
Patidava host with Arjuna as the leader, and Krishna 
as his Divine Charioteer. At the supreme moment 


_ Arjuna had flung down his earthly weapon, Gandiva. 


It was then that the eternal conflict between matter 
and spirit was decided. The next panel shows 
the outward or the material 
Behind a foreground of waving flags is seen the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra with procession of white- 
clad mourning women seen by fitful lights of funeral 
pyres) In the last panel is seen Yudhisthira renounc- 


aspect of victory. ° 


+ 
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ing the fruits of his victory setting out on his last 
Journey. In front of him lies the vast and sombre 
plain and mountain peaks, faintly visible by gleams 
of unearthly light, unlocalised but playing here and 
there. His wife and his brothers had fallen behind 
Bnd dropped one by one. There is to be no human 
companion in his last journey. The only thing that 
stood by him and from which he had never been 
really separated is Dharma or the Spirit of Righte- 
OUuSNESS. 


LIFE oF ACTION. 
Faridpur at that time enjoyed a notoriety of being 


_ the stronghold of desperate characters, docoits by 


b 


land and water. My tather had captured singlehand- 
ed one of the principal leaders, whom he sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment. After release he came to 
my father and demanded some new occupation, since 
the .particular vocation in which he had specialised 
was now rendered impossible. My father took the 
unusual course to employ him as my special attend- 
ant to carry me, a child of four, on his back to 
rgthe distant village school. No nurse could be 
enderer than this ex-leader of lawless men, whose 
profession had been to deal out wounds and deaths. 
He had accepted a life of peace but he could not al- 
together wipe out his old memories. He used to fill 
my infant mind with the stories of his bold adven- 
tures, the numerous fights in which he had taken 
part,the death of hiscompanions and his hair-breadth 
escapes. Nemerous were the decorations he bore. The 
most couspicuous was an ugly mark on his breast left 
by an arrow anda hole on the thigh caused by a spear 
thrust. The trust imposed on this marauder proved to 
be not altogether ill placed for once in a river journey 
we were pursued by several long boats filled with 
armed dacoits. When these boats came too near for 
us to effect an escape the erstwhile dacoit leader, my 
attendant, stood up and gave a peculiar cry, which 
was evidently understood. For the pursuing boats 


} vanished at the signal. 
i INDUSTRIAL EFFORTS. 


I come now to another period of his life fifty 
years from now, when he foresaw the economic 
danger that threatened his country. This Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Exhibition was one of the first 
means he thought of to aver the threatened danger. 
Here also he attempted to bring together other 
activities. Evening entertainments were given by the 
performance of “‘Jatras,” which have been the expres- 
sion of our national drama and which have constant- 
ly enriched our Bengali literature by the contributions 
of village bards and composers. There were athletic 
tournaments also and display of physical strength 
andendurance. He also established here the people’s 
apri which is now in a most flourishing condition. 

e established industrial and technical schools, and it 
was there that the inventive bent of my mind received 
its first impetus. I remember the deep impression 
made on my mind by the form of worship rendered 
by the artisans to Viswakarma God in his aspect as 
the Great Artificer: His hand it was that was mould- 
ing the whole creation ; and it seemed that we were 
the instruments in his hand, through whom he 
intended to fashion some Great Design. 

, in practical agriculture my father was among 
Indians one of the first to start a tea industry in 
„Assam, now regarded as one of the most flourishing. 
He gave practically everything in thestarting of some 
Weaving Mills. gle stood by this‘and many other 
efforts in ind al developments. The success of 
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which I spoke did not come till long after—too late 
for him to seeit. He had come betore the country 
was ready, and it happened to him as it must happen 
to all pioneers. Every one of his efforts failed and 
the crash came. And a great burden fell on us which 
was only lifted by our united efforts just before his 
work here was over. 

A failure? Yes but not ignoble or altogether futile. 
Since it was through the witnessing of this struggle 
that the son learned to look on success or failure as 
one,-to realise that some defeat was- greater than 
victory. And if my life in any way proved to be 
fruittul, then that came through the realisation of 
this lesson. 

- To me his life had been one of blessing and daily 
thanksgiving. Nevertheless every one had said that 
he had wrecked his life which was meant for far 
greater things. Few realise that out of the skeletons 
of myriad lives have been built vast continents. And 
it is on the wreck of a life like his and of many such 
lives that will be built the Greater India yet to be. 
We do not know why it should be so, but we do 
know that the Earth Mother is hungry for sacrifice. 


History of Caste in India and Varnasram- 


Dharma. 
By Sik RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDVRKAR, 
Pu. D., LL. D. 


During the early portion ofthe period occupied by 
the composition of the Rig-Veda Samhita,two Varnas, 
which word afterwardscame to signify a caste, are 
alluded to, (1) The Arya Varna, i e, Arya colour or 
group of men ; (2) The Dasyu Varna, ie., Dasyu colour 
or group of men. Later on, there appears a mention 
of Brahma, Kshatram and Visas which indicate three 
occupations, viz. -~that of priests, rulers and politici- 
ans and the ordinary people. These occupations 
have not yet become hereditary and anyone could 
assume them in accordance with his own circumstan- 
ces. Devapi, who is represented by Yaska as belonging 
tothe Kuru race, is mentioned in X, 98,5 as having 
assumed the function of a sacrificial priest and brought 
down rain. The person for whom he acted as priest 
was his brother Santanu and since, according to 
Yaska, they belonged to the Kuru race, they must 
both be considered to have followed the occupation 
of rulers or politicians, This is an instance in which 
a Kshatriya may be considered for a time to have 
become a Brahmana. There isa story related in the 
Aitareya Brahmana that the old Rishis held a 
sacrificial session on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
There was among the sacrificers a man of the name 
of Kavasha Ailusha and being a non-Brahmana of 
a disrespectful character and thus not authorised to 
be a sacrificer was driven out to the dry sands that 
he might not drink the water of the Sarasvati, There 
he became a seer or a Rishi and composed a hymn in 
consequence of which the Sarasvati ran up to him 
and enabled him to quench his thirst. Having thus 
composed a hymn, he became, non-Brahmana as 
he was,a Brahmana. Andthere are stories of Visva- 
mitra’s having been originally a Kshatriya current 
in the Epic period. Visvamitra and his descendants 
were the authors of the Third Book of the Rik- 
Samhita and consequently Brahmanas pre-eminently. 
There are no plain indications in the Samhita itsei 
of his having been once Kshatriya but accordiy 
a very old tradition, current in the time of Ai 
Brahmana, and of Yaska, he was. The lat 


explaining the expression afew qg: or the s 
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Kusika, occurring in one of Visvamitra’s hymns, tells 
us that Kusika was a king. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Sunah-sepa is represented to have 
addressed him as Rajaputra or the son of a king and 
Bharatarshabha or the great Bharata. Thus the 
epic story seems to have been confirmed by a very 
old tradition and Visvamitra having been born as 
a Kshatriya, became a Brahmana and a Rishi. Thus 
originally, there were these three orders and as 
anybody was at liberty to take up any of them that 
suited his circumstances, the orders were in no sense 
castes. In time, however, they became hereditary 
and no one could assume that order into which he 
was not born. In one of the latest hymns of the 
Samhita, that known asthe Purushasukta, the four 
castes Brahmana, Rajanya, Vaisya nnd Sudra are 
distinctly mentioned. The first three balong to the 
Aryan stock and the last is clearly distinguished 
fromit. Ithas already been mentioned that when 
the Aryans invaded India, they met with hordes of 
indigenous tribes to whom they gave the general 
name of Dasyus. In the course of time one or more 
of these tribes became incorporated with the Aryan 
society and to them was assigned the function of 
menial service. Probably one of the main tribes was 
called by the name of Sudra and that term acquired 
a comprehensive sense so as to render it applicable to 
all non-Aryan tribes. 

But though these orders had become hereditary 
and acquired to that extent the nature of castes, 
still commensality and counubium between the 
members of a certain group which are the essential 
characteristics of a caste at the present day, did not 
exist for a long time. The epics are full of instances 
in which Brahmanas dined with Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyasand in some cases with Sudras also. And 
the members of a caste were allowed to marry wives 
from the lower ones in addition to one from their 
own. Such marriages are called Anuloma marriages, 
i. € mariages in conformity with the establlshed 
gradation of castes. Marriagesin the reverse order, 
i. &, of a woman of a superior caste with a man of an 
inferior one, were prohibited by law but still were in 
practice. The authors of Dharmasutras and the 
metrical Smritis give the names of the mixed castes 
formed by these two kinds of marriages. Among 
the names mentioned by them are such ones as 
Vaidehika and Magadha which are clearly names 
derived from the locality in which the people belong- 
ing to the castes originally lived, i e., these were 
considered as separate castes only because they lived 
ia the provinces of Videha and Magadha and were 
thus isolated from the rest just as the Vadnagars and 
Visnagars have become separate castes in consequence 
of the locality to which they belonged. Chandalas and 
Nishadas are also mentioned among the mixed castes 
and Were evidently aboriginal tribes. The authors 
ofthe Dharmasutras finding a number of castes 

revalent in Hindu Society endeavoured to account 
or them by the theory of the mixed marriages we 
have mentioned. Probably a few castes were formed 
by such marriages; but it has been our mental 
practice to forma theory based upon the instances 
falling within our ordinary observation and extending 
that theory to other instances also,in which the origin 
is unknown. But the enumeration of these mixed castes 
shows us this at least that there were some which 
d their origin to mixed marriages; that there 
thers due to the difference of locality and still 
hich properly were original races. Difference 
as been a very fruitful cause of the difference 
es. Not only dif the aborginal races form 
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so many independent castes, but there were other 
races also who made incursions into the country in 
historic times and swelled the number. The Yavanas 
or Bacterian Greeks made their appearance in the 
country, a few centuries before Christ and were 
followed later on by Sakas. Though these held’ 
large portions of the country, they entered it aš 
conquerors and remained there as rulers, When they 
lost power they were probably absorbed in the 
existing castes. I may here mention a colony of 
Persian priests called Magi who brought fhe worship 
of Mihira or the sun into the country about 200-300 
A. D. These are known to Sanskrit literature as 
Magas and are considered as Brahmanas. The 
Maga Brahmans exist as an independent caste in 
Rajputana and elsewhere in Northern India to this 
day. But from about the first century after Christ 
to about the sixth large hordes of tribes of the 
name of Abhiras and Gurjaras poured into the country 
and settled in it. The Abhiras occupied the country 
from the east of the Punjab to about Mathura and 
southwards to Kathiawad and Konkan. The 
Gurjaras followed afterwards. They came by way of 
the Punjab to a province of which they gave their J 
name now known as Gujrat. Then they entered 
Rajputana and founded a kingdom at Kanoj which 
subsisted for a few centuries. Subsequently they 
turned to south and established a kingdom in northern 
Gujrat at Anahilpattana and gave the name of 
Gujrat to the old province of Lata which it still 
holds. The Abhiras and Gurjaras formed separate 
castes and we have at present Abhira and Gurjara 
goldsmiths, Abhira and Gurjara carpenters and even 
Abhira and Gurjara Brahmanas. Later on came also 
a small horde of Huns called in Sanskrit Hunas. 
These Hunas seem to have formed a caste and there 
are some people in the Punjab whose Gotra is known 
by the name of Huna.In addition to these three causes 
there were others also which contributed to the multi- 
plication of castes. We have epigraphic evidence that 
there were in the early centuries of the Christian era 
a number of trade guilds such as Tailikasreni or the 
guild of oil men, Malikasreni or the guild of gardeners 
which had their own constitution. This enabled 
them to receive in permanent deposit‘sums of money 
the interest of which was to be devoted for the 
benefit of Buddhist mendicants. Guilds such as these 
became exclusive castes in the course of time. Then 
arose a number of religious sects which too hardened 
into castes eventually. But the most fruitful source 
for the multiplication of castes was the number of 
persons who were called Vratyas. Those wkose 
Upanayana ceremony was not performed at the 
time prescribed or not at all were called Vratyas and 
all communication with them was prohibited. In 
general terms it may be stated that those who 
violated the Brahmanic ordinances were excommuni-_ 
cated and formed separate castes. This principle} 
of excommunication went on,being largely resorted to 
in later times even when there was a slight departure 
from the ordinary usages of castes. From the opera- 
tion of all these causes the number ofcastes has now 
swollen to more than about 3,000 and the Hindu 
population of India is now divided into so many 
distinct communities differing in manners and customs 
and often hostile to each other. 

The germs of the caste system existed among the 
nations of the west. There were no inter-marriages* 
between the Patricians and the Plebians of ancient 
Rome for a long time and there were traces even 
amongst the Greeks, Germans and Russians of the 
same prohibition and of not eating¢ogether. But 
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these traces disappeared in the course of time among 
those nations, while they have had a ‘luxuriant 
growth in India until they have developed into a 
mighty and extensive banian tree casting the dark 
Whadow of its branches over every proviace, city and 
village of India, and what is the reason? This is 
what M, Senart,a French scholar who has written 
au essay on ‘caste’ says on the subject: ‘The growth 
of strong political and national feelings constantly 
tended in the west to weaken and at last succeeded 
in removing these (caste) restrictions.’ He suggests 
that absence of such feelings in India may he one 
reason why the disabilities have not alsu there been 
gradually softened away. Softened away, indeed ! 
There is no talk here of caste restrictions softening 
away ; they have instead hardened into a rock in a 
manner to challenge the skill and power of the great- 
est athlete among us to break it. Not obly have 
political and national feelings not grown among us 
but whatever rudiments of those feelings existed at 
and before the time of Buddha have on the contrary 
p softened away and now there is no trace of them. 
But we have received an English education, and 
European ideas have been grafted on our minds and 
they are filled with new national aspirations. As a 
result of the terrible war that is now being waged in 
Europe there is a hope that some of these aspirations 
will be realized and the aim of the British Govern- 
ment will be to make India a friend of the Empire 
and not a trusted dependent. To become the friend 
of the Empire, India must be one and one-hearted 
and this can only be effected by the obliteration of 
caste distinctions among the Hindus and a good 
understanding between them andthe Mahomedans. 
Our efforts therefore must now be directed towards 
achieving such a result. 


[Part of the address delivered by Sir R.G. Bhandar- 
kar as President of the Aryan Brotherhood Con- 
ference. ] 


Post-war Reforms. 
DEMAND OF UNITED INDIA, 


The following is the scheme of Post-War Reforms 
prepared and adopted by the Congress and the Mos- 
lem League, 


I.—-PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE" COUNCIL. 


I, Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of 
eee elected and of one-fifth nominated mem- 

ers. 

2. Their strength shall be not less than 125 mem- 
bers in the major provinces, and from goto 75 in the 
minor provinces. l 

3. The members of Councils should be elected 


(directly by people on as broad a franchise as possible. 


4. Adequate provision should be made for the 
representation of important minorities by election, and 
that the Mahomedans should be represented through 
Aas electorates on the Provincial Legislative Coun- 
cils. 

Provided that Mahomedans shall! not participate in 
any of the other elections to the Legislative Councils. 

5. The head ofthe Provincial Government should 


not be the President of the Legislative Council but - 


“the Council should have the right of electing its 
President. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions 
should not be restricted tothe member putting the 
original question, but should be allowed to be exercis- 


ed by any other member. à 
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7. (a) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint, 
salt, opium, railways, army and navy, and tributes 
from Indian States, all other sources of revenue 
should be provincial. 

(b) There should be no divided heads of revenue. 


‘The Government of India should be provided with 


fixed contributions from the Provincial Governments, 
such fixed contributions being lable to revision when 
extraordinary and unforeseen contingencies render such 
revision necessary. 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full 
authority to deal with all matters affecting the internal 
administration of the province including the power to 
raise loans, to impose and alter taxation, and to vote 
on the Budget, All items of expenditure, and al! pro- 
posals concerning ways and means for raising the 
necessary revenue, should be embodied in Bills and 
submitted to the Provincial Council for adoption. 

(d) Resolutions on all matters within the purview 
of the Provincial Government should be allowed for 
discussion in accordance with rules made in that be- 
half by the Council itself. 

(ec) A resolution passed by the Legislative Council 
shall be binding on the Executive Government, unless 
vetoed by the Governor in Council, provided however 
that if the resolution is again passed by the Council 
after an interval of not less than one-year, it must be 
given effect to. 

(f) A motion for adjournment may be brought 
forward for the discussion of a definite matter of 
urgent public importance if supported by not-less than 
one-eighth of the members present. 

8. Any special meeting of the Council may be 
summoned on a requisition by not less than one-eighth 
of the members. 

g. A Bill other thana Money Bill, may be in- 
troduced in Council in accordance with the rufes made 
in that behalf by the Council itself and the consent of 
the Government should not be required therefor. 

ro, All Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures 
shall have to receive the assent of the Governor before 
they become law, but may be vetoed by the Governor- 


General. l 
11. The term of office of the members shall be five 


years. 
I [.—PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


t. The head of every Provincial Government shall 
bea Governor who shall not ordinarily :belong to the 
Indian Civil Service or any of the permanent services. 

2. There shall bein every Province an Executive 
Council which, with the Governor, shall constitute the 
Executive Government of the Province. 

2, Members ofthe Indian Civil Service shall not 
ordinarily be appointed to the Executive Councils. 

Not less than one-half of the members of Exe- 
cutive Council shall consi~t’ of Indians to be elected 
by the elected member's of the Provincial Legislative 

$ il. 
me The term of office of the members shall be five 
years, 
III.—IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


1. The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council 


“shall be 150. 


2, Four-fifths of the members shall be e,ected. 
2, The franchise for the Imperial Legislative 
Council sheuld be widened as far as possible on the 
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lines of the present electorates and the elected mem- 
bers of the Provincial Legislative Councils should also 
form an electorate for the returnof Members to the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

5. The President of the Council shall be elected 
by the Council itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions 
shall not be restricted to the member putting the 
original question but should be allowed to be exercised 
by any other member. 

7. Any special meeting of the Council may be 
summoned on a requisition by not less than one-eighth 
of the members. 

8. A Bill, other thana Money Bill, may be in- 
troduced in Council in accordance with rules made in 
that behalf by the Council itself, and the consent of the 
Executive Government should not be required there- 


or. 

g. All Bills passed by the Council shall have to re- 
ceive the assent of the Governor-General before they 
become law. 

1o, Ali financial proposals relating to sources of 
income and items of expenditure shall be embodied in 
Bills, Every such Bill and the Budget as a whole 
shall be submitted for the vote of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. 


1x. The term of office of members shall be five 
years. | 
12, The matters mentioned hereinbelow shall be 


exclusively under the control of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, 

(a) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation 
for the whole of India is desirable. 

(b) Provincial legislation is so far as it may affect 
inter-provincial fiscal relations. 

(ce) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue, 
excepting tributes from Indian States. 

(d) Questions affecting poe Imperial expenditure 
except that no resolution of the Imperial Legislative 
Council shall be binding on the Governor-General in 
Council in respect of military changes for the defence 
of the country. 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and cus- 
toms-duties, of imposing, altering, or removing any 
tax or cess, modifying the existing system of currency 
and banking, and granting any aids or bounties to 
any or all deserving and nascent industries of the 
country. 

(f) Resolutions on all matters relating to the ad- 
ministration of the country as a whole. 

(g) A Resolution passed by the Legislative Council 
should be binding on the Executive Government, un- 
less vetoed by the Governor-General in Council; pro- 
vided however that if the Resolution is again passed 
by the Council after an interval of not less than one 
year, it must be given effect to. 

(h) A motion for adjournment may be brought 
forward for the discussion of a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, if supported by not less 
than one-eighth of the members present. 

13. The Crown may exercise its power of veto 
in regard to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legislative 
Council or by the Imperial Legislative Council within 
twelve months from the date on which it is passed, 
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and the Bill shall cease to have effect as from the date 
on which the fact of such veto is made known to the 
Legislative Council concerned. 

14, The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no 
power to interfere with the Government of India’s‘ 
direction of the military affairs and the foreign poli- 
tical relations of India, including the declaration of 
r the making of peace and the entering into 
reaties. 


IV.—THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

1. The Governor-General of India will be the head 
of the Government of India. 

2. He willhave an executive Council, half of whom 
shall be Indians. : 

3. The Indian members should be elected by the 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council, 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not 
ordinarily be appointed to the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. 

5. The power of making all appointments in the 
Imperial Civil Services shall vest in the Government of 
India, due regard being paid to existing interests, © 
subject to any laws that may be made by the Impe- - 
rial Legislative Council. 

The Government of India shall not ordinarily 
interfere in the local affairs of a province, and powers 
not specifically given to a Provincial Government, 
shall be deemed to be vested in the former. The 
authority of the Government of India will ordinarity 
be limited to general supervision and superintendence 
over the Provincial Governments. 

T. In legislative and administrative matters the 
Government of India shall, as far as possible, be in- 
dependent of the Secretary of State. 

8. A system of independent audit of the accounts 
of the Government of India should be instituted. 

V.—THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN CoUNCIL. 

1. The Council of the Secretary of State for India 
should be abolished. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should be 
placed on the British Estimates. re 

The Secretary of State should, as far possible, 7 
occupy the same position in relation to the Govern- 
ment of India, as ihe Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies in relation to the Governments of the self-govern- 
ing dominions. 

4. The Secretary of State for India should be as- 
sisted by two Permanent Under-Secretaries, one of 
whom should always be an Indian. 


Vi—Orser MATTERS. 

1. The military and naval services of his Majesty, 
both in their commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks, should be thrown open to Indians and ade- 
quate provision should be made for their selection, 
training and instruction in India. 

2. Indians should be allowed to enlist as volun-» 
teers, 

3. Indians should be placed ona footing of equal- 
ity in respect of status and rights of citizenship with 
ee subjects of his Majesty the King throughout the 

mpire, : 

a The Executive Officers in India shall have no 
judicial powers entrusted to them and the judiciary in 
every Province shall be placed under the highest Court 
of that Province. 
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Mr. S. H. Freemantle in a thoughtful 
and ably-written article disctisses 


The True Aim of Education 


in the pages of the Educational Review 
for December, 1916. He begins by pointing 
out correctly that “schooling is not the 
whole of education, and that the science 
of economics is very closely concerned with 
the study of education.” 


There are boys who have been many years at good 
schools but have got little good from it, and are in- 
capable of any real work. There are men whocan 
manage, say, a large staff, and are intimately 
acquainted with not only the names, but the habits 
and treatment of a large variety of plants and yet 
have had little or no schooling. Or take the village 
potter. Is he not wonderfully skilful and efficient in 
his own sphere ? It may be said that a good educa- 
tion has been of little real service to the one nor has 
a defective education been aserious obstacle to the 
This does not mean, however, that education 
is a failure. Education is not a matter only for 
schools and Universities. It includes all conscious 
human influence brought to bear on the young and 
no view of education is complete which does not lay 
stress on the responsibility of parents and older-rela- 
tions for-doing their part towards the training of 
youth. In India many students come from homes 
where there is little enlightenment aud this places a 
special responsibility on the schools and colleges for 
doing what they can to supplement the deficiencies of 
the home. 


What is it that we should wish to give 
our children through education ? 


The answer of some will be the power to earn their 
own living and of others, the power to be useful to 
the community. Thisis the economic view plain and 
unadorned. But I was greatly struck by a news- 
paper article I recently saw on the aims of education. 
‘If we are wise,’ it said, ‘we should wish our children 
to be happy first ofall, since by real happiness they 
find their greatest success and their greatest useful- 
ness.’ And I think there is a great truth in this, And 
the author goes on to tell us at length what it is that 
makes people happy. ‘We need,’ he says, ‘a faith in 
the very nature of the universe, a belief that the uni- 
verse is itselfinteresting and that it will not betray 
any oge or any nation that is interested init. There- 
fore, what we should wish in the education of our 
sons is that they should be made happy through in- 
cessantinterest init. The universe should not be re- 
garded as a place where meu labour to grow rich or 
to make their conntry the greatest in the world.’ 
‘Bat the business of education is to give to the boy 
through right experience of life and nature the will to 
act rightly in any position in which he may be 
placed. Then through his happy iudustry aud 


awakened intelligence he will be able to hold his own 
in the competition of life and the nation also.’ 


It may be noted here that in Sir 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s opinion one of 
the most distinctive features of his school 
K Bolpur is that the boys are happy 
there, 


How are we to apply these principles 
to the conditions of Indian students ? 


It is obvious that some subjects in the curriculam 
are naturally more interesting than others, History 
and Geography and physical science when taught as 
they should be in relation to each other and to the 
world around us, Economics too when applied to 
local conditions, literature also both Indian and 
English. These are the chief subjects of study in the 
college. They contribute directly and obviously to 
utility and culture, and they fulfil the test applied. 
But what of the subjects in the schools, reading and 
writing of vernacular, reading and writing of Eng- 
lish, and arithmetic. These are the mere mechanism 
of education, the keys to unlock wide realms of know- 
ledge. Lord Avebury puts it ina homely way when 
he says, ‘Reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar 
do not constitute education any more than a knife, 
fork and spoon constitute a dinner.” It is then as 
means and not as euds in themselves that we should 
regard them. 


To the question—should elementary 
education be restricted to the literary 
classes whose aim is to proceed to the 
secondary school ?—the writer gives the 
folowing answer : 


I think that we should make an effort to devise a 
system of education adopted to rural conditions and 
that there is no insuperable difficulty in doing so. 
For even the 3 R’s can be made interesting and there- 
fore educative if the methods in use are carefully 
considered and revised in order to interest the class 
and ifthe lessons are brought into close touch with 
each other and with rural lite. 

Children like nothing better than acting as grown 
up people. They areconstantly seenin the villages 
playing at marking out field boundaries in the sand 
and even constructing miniature terraced fields in 
uneven land. Nature study aud the establishment of 
school gardens will teach them to interest themselves 
in flowers and vegetables and crops and trees and 
make them more adaptable—miore open to new ideas, 
and more ready when grownup to adopt any new 
crops and processes recommended by the Agricultural 
Department. Then boys who have acquired a con- 
petent acquaintance with the 3 R’s, the keys that 
open the realms of knowledge, should be given all 
possible opportunity of using those keys and not 
letting them rust. Village libraries should be 
established, occasional lantern lectures on popular 
subjects might be instituted and periodical readings 


of religious and popular books should be organized 
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in the school, Village panchayats, co-operative credit 
societies, school committees, all of which have great 
educative value would meet in the school and it might 
and s‘iould be the centre of culture for the neighbour- 
hood. 

Courses should also, as tim: goes on, he establish- 
ed for upper primary passed bovs by itinerant agri- 
cultural teachers whi would visit central schools 
once a week and give instruction in rudimentary agri- 
cultural science. 


The writer concludes by saying: 


Neither the individual nor the nation is beuefited 
by a large increase in the facilities for Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar (mis-called secondary) education and that charit- 

ble and benevolent people who now contribute 
argely to such institutions, would be better advised 
if they devoted their available resources to commercial 
enterprises which not only add directly to the wealth 
ofthe country but provide careers for educated men 
aud employment for the semi-educated, where by 
eongeuial work they can’keep up and expand their 
interests and lead lives that are both happy and use- 
ful to themselves and to the community. Ifon the 
other hand they prefer to devote their spare resources 
to the encouragement of education there is ample 
scope for their generosity in founding scholarships 
for the poor yet brilliant boys who would otherwise 
have been unable to reach the secondary school and 
college. Such boys will soon pass through the in- 
troductory stage and their higher education will be a 
joy to themselves and an economic asset to the 
nation. 


t MI a 


The Mysore Social Review for January 
contains an interesting 


History of the Blotting Paper 
from wlfict we cull the following : 


Blotting paper, a necessity of modern life was 
unknown a century ago. Our ancestors when they 
wrote a letter sprinkled sand over it to dry the ink,— 
a cumbrous-process typical of times when deliberation 
was the keynote of business, but altogether impos- 
sible in these days of hustle and hurry. Many-years 
ago there was a_ Mill at Hagbourne, not far from 
Wallingford in Berkshire, where paper was made by 
hand under the proprietorship of, Mr. John Slade,a 
direct ancestor of the present proprietor of Snakely 
Mills—High Wycombe, England,—which are the 
largest millis in the world solely employed in the 
manufacture of Blotting Paper. One day some work- 
men omitted the essential ingredients of size, during 
their mauipulations, and the result was the output of 
what was regarded as a quantity of waste. This 
mistake proved a fortunate one, for it led to the most 
important consequences. Some one used a piece of the 
‘fwaste”’ to write a note, and found the ink spreading 
so rapidly as to render the writing illegible. Such an 
incident would in nine cases out of ten have passed 
without special attention, but there was evidently at 
Hagbourne Mill a quick brain ready to grasp indus- 
trial possibilities. {t was realised that here was an 
opportunity to produce something of value to the 
commercial world and to all who used the pen. The 
result was ‘Slade's Original Hand-made Blotting.’ 
Hagbourne Mill ceased to produce ordinary paper, 
and its resources were turned into the new channel. 
The novel article took the public fancy at once, aud 
the business increased so rapidly that- another Mill ia 
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Hampshire was adapted for its product. Hagbourne 
Mill came eventually into the proprietorship of Mr. 
Thomas Burch Ford, under whose supervision the 
out-put was further extended. In 1859 Mr. Ford 
came to the enaelusion that there was an opening for 
machine-made blotting paper. He purchased Snakely ¥ 
Mills, and ceasing to make hand-made blotting, pat’ 

the machin- nade article on the market. It was of 
course cheaper, but all the best characteristics of the 
old hind-oro luced article were retained. Success was 
speedy. As the paper became known to the station- 
ery trade the demand rose. Its high quality never 
varied, and “Ford's Blottings’ acquired—and have 
never lost—the reputation of being the very, finest 
articles of their kind in the world. The beautiful 
blotting paper now produced at these Mills is the re- 
sult of generations of ingeaulty and skill solely 
devoted to the perfecting of blotting paper. Blottings 
were originally made uniformly of one shade of pink, 
and the sheets were thin. The prevalent colour arose 
from the fact that rags, from which ordinary paper 
could not be produced, from the, impossibility of 
eliminating the tast colour, were u tilised in this way. 
The very latest addition is a black blotting that will 
absorb inkmarks without showing them. 


Jean Roberts writes interestingly about 


Poetry and Poets of Today 


in East and West for December. > 

“In early youth,” says the writer, “our 
ardent affection glows for the poems a- 
pulse with their creators breath, fresh 


from the poet’s lips.” 

We have lost the first fresh rapturous enthusiasm 
for poetic favours ; but it may be that Time, in 
blunting the edge of the growing mind’s appetite, has 
given us a discrimination of palate that can only 
be developed by experience and force of comparison. 
We contrast the freshly-gathered fruits with the 
stored delicacies. We have lost the keenness of anti- 
cipation ; we have gained a retrospect. 


The writer goes on to say and quite 
correctly too, that not Genius alone domi- 
nates us. Sheis helped by Art. - 


There are many!iminds that would never be reached 
by Genius inigecom paaied by Art. For it is not 
only the thought—the inspiration of the poet—that 
strikes our minds and-:sways our emotions, it is the 
manner also in which those thoughts take shape, the 
quality of the words that clothe them. Some judges 
maintain that the true test of poetic value is the 
effect of verse on the emotions, and that the sphere 
of poetry's dominion is that of the heart and 
feelings, not of the head; the realm of senti- 
ment, not of intellect. If they are right, more 
depends on art than: on inspiration; on the 
forth than on the idea itself. 
But if this were the only test, the veriest dittys so 
expressed as to touch and move popular sensibility, 
would be of higher value than the finest thought, 
clothed in the austere dignity of a sonnet, or other 
poetic form, uncaptivating to the multitude. It is, 
however, indubitable that a noble thought, wrapped 
in acumbrous or ill-fitting word garment, excites no 
more attention or interest than a page of heavy 
prose would arouse ; while clothed im suitable 
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language, it will pierce the attention of a world of 
readers with the force of an electric current. 
The thought embodied in a poem gives that poem 
rank, the expression of it gives it distinction. Genius, 
in other words, gives it immortality, Art gives it the 
piy by which immortality is recognised and proved. 
Poetry, to be a true claimant of the name, must 
reveal something of the realities that life holds 
for man, and must help to make him conscious of 
his powers by exciting him to use them. All true 
poetry has a vein of mysticisminit. Poetry is also 
prophecy, not necessarily foreseeing but giving 
insight into those things which remain sealed to the 
uninspired and to those out of Inspiration’s reach. 
A true poet is a prophet, a revealer of secrets. 


The following verses of Robert Louis 
Stevenson are powerful because of their 
simplicity. 

“A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot : 
Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within.” 


Surely, here we have the artist’s power 
of “making a picture.’ Let us go on to 
the prophet’s vision :— 


“ry 


- “Yet shall your ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 
And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn ; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom and gleam again 
With leaping sun, with glancing rain.” 
The poet’s eyes see over the rim of 
actuality that bounds the artist’s horizon. 
t Both visions are real, but only the poet- 
prophet can make plain men see the glory 
suffusing the commonplace. 
Here is one of Masefield’s picture called 
Twilight : 


“Twilight it is, and the far woods are dim, and the 
rooks cry and call. 

Down in the valley the lamps and the mist, and a 
star above all, 

There Do rick, where they thresh, is the drone at 
an end, 

Twilight it is, and I travel the road with my friend. 
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I think of the friends who are dead, who were dear 
long ago in the past, 

Beautiful friends who are dead, though I know that 
death cannot last ; 

Friends with the beautiful eyes that the dust has 
defiled, 

Beautiful souls that were gentle when I was a child.” 


The following poem by Alice Meynell 
called To the Beloved has the ring of that 
intense love which ‘‘fears to lose the least 
note, or vibration of the music quivering 
from the heart-strings” of the beloved. 


‘Oh, not more subtly silence strays 
Among the winds, between the voices, 
Mingling alike with pensive lays 
And with the music that rejoices 
Than thou art present in my days. 


My silence, life returns to thee 
In all the pauses of her breath 
Hush back to rest the melody 
That out of thee awakeneth ; 
And thou, wake ever, wake for me! 
Thou art like silence all unvexed, 
Though wild words part my soul from thee. 


* s « e 


Most dear pause in a mellow lay ! 
Thou art inwgven with every air 


e 


Darkness and solitude shine, for me. 


It is the very soul of life 
Listens for thee, listens for thee. 


O pause between the sobs of cares;  __ 
O thought within all thought that is ; 

Trance between laughters unawares ; 
Thou art the shape of melodies, 

And thou the eestasy of prayers! 


Indian readers will hardly fail to be 
wooed aud won by Robert Bridges’ Asian 
Birds from which we cull the following : 


“What have I seen or heard ? 
It was the yellow bird 
Sang in the tree : he few 
A flame against the blue. 


Another! Hush! Behold 

Many like boats of gold, 
From waving branch to branch 

Their airy bodies launch 
What music ts like this, 

Where each note is a kiss ?” 
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“The day of my death will be the great 
romance of my life,” so said 


í Stopf ad Augustus Brooke 
the eminent Irish poet and critic 


who 
passed away on March 18, 1916, leaving a 


lasting name in the annals of English hter- 
ature. Some reminiscences of his literary 
work have been brought together in 
the course of a lengthy article appearing in 
the Fortnightly Review from the pen of 
Eleanor Hull, 
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The writer tells us that the personality 
of Stopford Brooke appeared more valu- 
able than his books to those who knew him. 


He loved humanity and sympathetically under- 
stood many sides of it ; but he himself seemed always 
to stand a little aloof from it; his presence had 
something about it of the mountain top, uplifted, 
breezy, unapproachdable, in a sort of Olympian calm 
that the worries and troubles of life should not dis- 
turb. His splendid mental healthfulness and his Irish 
sense of humor kept him free from the attitude ot 
weak sympathy, that often overtakes men sought by 
his felowmen, a certain touch of autocratic hauteur 
that was half-assumed and half-playful would not 
allow too close a pressure on his personality. But 
the friends who gathered round him and remained 
faithful to him ata crisis of his life revered him not 
only as a teacher always fresh, individual and in- 
spiring, but as a constant and wise companion, 
certain to be accessible to help them in their need. 
His optimism, which in his writings sometimes in- 
fluenced his critical judgments was, in personal 
contact with him, infectious ; it passed through his 
hearers like a tonic. It made the difficult seem 
possible, and the laborious, delightful. And, indeed, 
to him things seemed impossible only because men 
would go about them in the wrong way. “Make 
people happy, don’t trouble so'much about making 
them good,” he would say,and he acted up to this 
axiom, for happiness seemed to be in the atmosphere 
where he came and involuntarily men and women 
were at their best. He was that rare thing, even 
among theintellectual, a stimulating conversational- 
ist ;one had not been long in his company before 
being launched on some literary or artistic theme, 
entered upon with verve and imagination, and made 
splendid by the touch of romance which he always 
imparted to any matterin which he was interested. 
There Was nothing academic in his view; it was 
alive with his warm appreciation and pleasure in it. 


He preached and ministered in many 
places, but 


His healthy view of life was notin accord with the 
medimval conception of man’s position and destiny 
taught in the formularies of the Church of England 
and still professed by it in its corporate capacity, 
however much individuals may privately modify that 
conception ; his Irish nature felt the constant drag of 
a fixed system of belief and thought and longed for 
Mberation. So when in 1880 his secession from the 
Church of England took place he again and again re- 
joices in his freedom. He could not conceive of life 
without religion, or of a religion that did not 
harmonize with daily experience, and the spirit of the 
song that Pippa flung into the troubled world as she 
passed by-— 


The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn ; 

Morning’s at sever ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 

The lark’s on the wing ; 

The snail’s on the thorn ; 

God's in his heaven—~ 

Alls right with the world !"— 
was to him no poetic romance, but the sturdy con- 
viction of his soul. 


. Regarding his literary work the writer 
says : 
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We read him for those lovely images he conjures up 
like the sudden glimpse of a sunshine-flooded land- 
scape seen through a dark windowframe; and for 
those exquisite passages of musical wordiag which 
haunt our memories like the sound of a silver bell. 


Speaking of the Songs of Innocence p 
Blake, Stopford Brooke wrote : 


There are songs of many passions, of sorrow, 
of earthly rapture, of mirth, of the fine spirit 
of youth and age, of patriot fervor, of the 
beauty ofthe world in our soul—of a hundred things— 
but the song of the child’s heart has never been 
written by achild. Itis only sung within. To write 
it needed a man with the heart of a child; and to 
find him is one of the rarest things in the world.... 
The best explanation of Blake’s songs is that he was 
always a child at heart; and it would not have 
mattered where he lived, he would always have been 
at home, The child, if he be loved, knows neither 
time nor space. Were he placed suddenly in the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, or on the steps of the_ 
Parthenon when Phidias was working, he would 
play, were those he loved with him, with as much - 
unconsciousness and joy as in his own garden in 
Surrey. All his life long Blake was like that.” 


Stopford Brooke did not see literature 
isolated from the conditions amid which 
it grew up. 

The literary and political and social development 
of the country were to him, part of one connected and 
interwoven story. The causes which produced our 
literature, and the surroundings in which it was 
nourished, were to him as important to grasp as tne 
poetry and prose itself, Itis this grasp and realiza- 
tion of the intellectual life of England as a connected 
whole, that give its special character to Mr. Brooke’s 
two contributions to the history of English literature, 
viz., Primer of English Literature and Early English 
Literature, Especially is this the case with his study 


of Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry, a study which |‘ 


vibrates with the joy of its author in his subject. 

As an Irishman born in wild Donegal, Stopford 
Brooke always loved to trace the bearing of Celtic 
thought and character on English poetry. He finds 
init one of the most powerful moulding influences 
which caused the rise of English poetry in Northum- 
bria, rather than in the South of England. Some of 
his most interesting chapters are those devoted to 
this subject. 

Among the places that made the deepest impres- 
sion on Mr. Brooke's mind and literary work, and 
that he loved the best, Italy and the Lake district 
perhaps held for him the strongest ties. His Sea- 
charm of Venice (1907) is a graceful memorial of his 
visits to the Lady of the Seas, and, in addition toe 
Dove Cottage, his studies on Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge in his Theology in the English Poets (1874), as 
well as some of his poems, bear witness to his affec- 
tion for the latter. But as an Irishman who had 
drawn his first breath in the wild air of Donegal, and 
gained his first literary distinctions in Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he was educated, Stopford Brooke 
retained all his life the warmest affection for his na- 
tive country In every way he could be helped to 
forward its literary progress. His inaugural address» 
delivered before the irish Literary Society of London, 
on his acceptance of the Presidency in 1893, gavea e 
real impetus to the translation of Irish llterature into 
the English tongue, and did much to draw the atten- 
tion of Enelish neonle to it: and his partnership with 
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Mr. T. W. Rolleston’ in editing a Treasury of Irish 
Poetry (1900) resulted in one of the best collections of 
Anglo-Irish verse ever got together. It was, too, 
through his recogssition of the beauty and pathos of 

¢ Hon. Emily Lawless’ poems that she was led to 
publish her book/called The Wild Geese, to which he 
wrote an historical and critical introduction, 


i 
‘On Spoken English 


is the theme of an article contributed to 
the New Statesman by S. K. Ratcliffe in 
which he states thatin America the ques- 
tion of preserving or restoring the 
language is much more generally discussed 
in the magazines and elsewhere than it is 
atnongst Englishmen. Professer Brander 
Matthews of Columbia University states 
{some points in the case for a standard of 
spoken English. 


He is a firm believer in it, although at the outset he 
admits that there exists no authority to declare 
what and where the standard is. Sainte-Beuve 
affirmed, and niany have said it before and after him, 
that it is universal suffrage which rules a language. 
We all agree,’ within limits. But when logically 
carried out this principle leads us to the method 
which was applied without flinching by that thorough- 
going phonetician, the late Henry Sweet. He saw 
no reason for offering resistance to the unresting 
process of phonetic decay. His concern was simply 
to register, by means of a scientific alphabet, the 
slipshod vocables of the Home Counties. It the 
common practice of the more or less educated South- 
erner was to elide the r, to sound the short aas eis 
sounded in the North, or to slip a syllable, or several 
syllables, in a word, then that was standard 
English, and there was nothing to be done but to 
record and accept it. 

Professor Brander Matthews does not belong to 
this school. Although, ex hypothesi, there is no 
dictator of language outside and above the multi- 
tude, no authority save ordinary usage, we all, he 
says, recognize that a normal pronunciation exists 
and seek to conform to it. We may fall short of the 
standard; even cultivated folk are far from blame- 
less : but a large part of our offending is unconscious, 
“and would be denied indignantly by a majority of 
those who are guilty of it.’ What, then, is to be 
done? Mr. Shaw, concentrating into Pygmalion 
and its preface the advocacy of many years, proclaims 

afthat the reformer England needs today is an energetic 
phonetic enthusiast. Professor Brander Matthews 
Offers a different suggestion. France and Germany, 
Italy and Spain, he reminds us, have established a 
standard speech, and the first two nations have ac- 
cepted the stage as exponent andcriterion. So, he 
argues : 

A majority of those interested may be quite willing 
to abide by the decisions of a dictator-committee com- 
posed of disinterested experts; and there might be 
profit for us who have English for our mother-tongue, 
if we were to follow tlis German example and to 
constitute an American-British commission of actors 
and linguistic experts to suggest a preference in all 
those cases where the pronunciation is in dispute. 

Now there are several things to be said about this 
piece of advice. If we were to concede that actors 
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aud actresses had a claim to sit upon sùcha commis- 
sion (and a few of them speak English almost perfect- 
ly), we should doubtless discover that the stage could 
not be treated as a homogeneous region. Between 
the noble English of Forbes-Robertson and the speech 
which passes muster in such theatres as the St. 
James’s or the Criterion, there is a very wide gulf. As 
a matter of fact, educated England has beeu influ- 
enced much more by the pulpit than by the stage. I do 
not know whether any phonetician has devoted him- 
self to the study of modern academic English—a sub- 
serene of which a fascinating monograph might be 
made. 
The writer goes on to say 

Spoken Euglish could not ve reformed, nor stan- 
dard English attained, by settling pronunciation, 
though to every word now in dispute its single sound 
were attached. All speakers have preferences and 
idiosyncrasies, but they do not materially affect the 
quality of the English. Lord Curzon, for instance, is 
the only public man in this country who gives an 
almost Transatlantic flatness to the ain past, but he 
is as near to standard English as most of his contem- 
poraries. The essential matter is not pronunciation, 
but enunciation, articulation: and that is a subtle 
and complex uuion of values, in which pitch and stress 
and cadence may be almost as important as the vowel 
sounds, 

Of course, ifit were merely or mainly a question of 
pronunciation in the narrow sense, the problem 
would be simple enough. A Government decree could 
impose the standard. Nothing could be easier than 
for English and Americans to remove those curious 
little differences which, apart from accent, serve to 
reveal the country of origin. Hawthorne was of 
opinion that the pronunciation of been was an unfail-- 
ing taste, the Briton rhyming it to seen and the Ame- 
rican to sin, He did not know of the millions of Eng- 
lish people who habitually say bin, although, of 
course, it remains true that the test holds for the 
great majority of educated folk on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Professor Lounsbury, a useful champion of 
good English, was disposed to regard schedule as an 
almost perfect shibboleth between British and Ameri- 
cans, and perhaps he was right. At any rate, I 
should say that no Englishman used to public speak- 
ing in America would have the hardihood to refrain 
from saying skedyule. Few things bother an audi- 
ence more than the recurring shocks which come from 
hearing a speaker giving an unaccustomed sound to 
words in constant use. Hence, one finds it natural in 
America to shorten the final syllable in words like 
hostile and fertile, and, it may be, to avoid any ten- 
dency to excessive indulgence in the broad a. 

Professor Matthews, takes it for granted that the 
greater regional variations must persist. The educat- 
ed classes in a small area such as Great Britain tend 
inevitably to a uniform accent. It is even conceivable 
that the country, as a whole, may be gradually sub- 
jugated by London. Schools, and national armies, 
and the movement of the population may bring that 
about; although at present there is not a grain of 
evidence to show that the tremendous barrier of 
accent between the classes is giving way—except 
perhaps in the drift of smart society towards -the use 
of the cockney a and o. 

Geography and climate are factors so decisive that 
the Scotch can never speak like the Nova Scotians or 
the people of New York like those of New South 
Wales. But all the same Professor Matthews is per- 
suaded that, given an accepted standard, it should be 
possible to get nid entirely of local variations. 


—_ 
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That eminent and wide-hearted English 
Socialist H. M. Hyndman contributes to 
the Fortnightly Review a trenchant and 
outspoken article entitled 


The Awakening of Asia 


which we have read with deep interest and 
genuine pleasure. 

The writer compares the present arro- 
gant attitude of several prominent Euro- 
pean nations towards Asiatic peoples with 
the attitude of the English, the French, the 
Dutch and the Portuguese three centuries 
ago towards the Indian and Chinese rulers 
of their day. 


Certainly, the present scarcely-veiled contempt 
and rudeness of our own contemporaries in India 
itself to Indians is the growth of little more than 
two generations. Earlier records bear witness to a 
much better tone than that which prevails today. 
Even during this great war, when Indians of high 
rank and long descent are fighting side by side with 
English officers, for the same cause, they have been 
treated with considerable rudeness. Color prejudice 
has become the rule, and is growing stronger as 
Englishmen reside less and less in India and more 
and more lose touch with Indians. 

The Chinese were approached by Europeans, in 
the earlier stages of their. intercourse, as a race in 
many respects more capable and more powerful than 
themselves. Though the Jesuits obtained for a time 
great influence over the Manchu Emperors of Pekin, 
their teaching scarcely touched the surface of the 
huge Chinese population below. Their simple family 
life, their material religions and their queer supersti- 
tions, fheir competitive bureaucratic system, and 
universal education went on as they had gone on for 
generations. 

Not until we English discovered that the whole 
of these intelligent 400,000,000 of Chinamen were 
organized soley for industry and peace, possessing 
no armies in the least capable of resisting aggression, 
did we force the sale of opium upon the country in 
the face of the protests of its Government; a policy 
fitly illustrated by the seizure of Hongkong and: the 
sacking of the Winter Palace. 

Thereafter, for many years, the Chinese, who, by 
their honesty in trade, social courtesy, and general 
culture, had good grounds for regarding us as 
Western barbarians, were likewise considered an 
inferior people. 

Our missionaries even did not disguise their low 
opinion ofthe Chinese cults, nor did they, like the 
Catholics, adapt themselves in dress and daily life 
to the customs of the people. Even the late Lord 
Salisbury, a devotee of Christianity, complained of 
their inconvenient ardor and uncongenial methods 
of proselytism. Western peoples seldom look at 
matters concerning the East except from their own 
point of view. Inthe same way, having discovered 
that Li Hung Chang, the real author of the ruinous 
Japanese war, was as unscrupulous in diplomacy as 
he was dishonest in finance, we assume that all 
mandarins are of similar character. Yet the great 
majority of the literati who govern China are beyond 
reproach in money matters, and the integrity of 
Chinese men of business and campradors has long 
been the admiration of the East. 
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All this time the kidnapping of China- 
men was going on in the great cities for 
being shipped oft as hopeless slaves to 
the Guano islands off the coast of Peru. The» 
writer saw “the first evidence of the latent 
power of Asia’s hundreds of, millions of 
inhabitants” in the industrial Chinamen in 
Australia nearly fifty years ago. The 
same evidence was manifest in‘the Sand- 
wich Islands and in California too, 

Referring to the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ments of 1905 and 1911 the writer says: 


It is quite clear that these serious diplomatic 
instruments place Japan on at least an equal footing 
with England in the Far East. They ‘also give the 
impression that, should we be unable for any reason 
to maintain our Emplre in Hindostan, then we are 


.entitled to look to Japan until 1921, and probably 


for a longer period, to assist us in keeping up an } 


alien rule in India. 
China is awakening. 


She has undergone a complete political trans- 
formation. The Mongols have gone. Pigtails, the 
sign of subservience to the Tartars, have disappear- 
ed. The Chinese race proper is in control of its 
own territory. Western knowledge, largely owing 
to the influence of Yuan Shi Kai and his opponent, 
Sun Yat Sen, is being substituted for the old inter- 
minable literary studies at which the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, with their devotion to 
Latin and Greek, can scarcely afford to smile. Rail- 
ways, chiefly constructed with foreign capital, and 
for the time under foreign control, now connect many 
of the great cities and their ports. But Chinese 
engineers aud managers are steadily replacing the 
outsiders, and projected lines, deprived by the war 
of their skilled superintendents from Belgium and 
other European countries, are now being carried 
forward by Chinese engineers. Mines and other 
industries are being developed. Armies, also, are 
being raised and armed and trained according to 
European systems. The movement is slow as com- 
pared with what has been witnessed in Japan, but 
all capable observers are of one mind as to its being 
very sure. Even what we call anarchy, the stir in 
the various Provinces against the domination of 
Yuan Shi Kai from Pekin, is evidence of new life and 
proof of fresh vigor. Left alone, they can settle 
their own affairs far better than we Europeans or 
the Japanese can arrange them for their benefit. 


And what about India? Says 
Hyndman : 


We ourselves must not imagine that India is still 
asleep because perfect peace reigns throughout Hindos- 
tan, and—as they tell us—Indians are eager that 
British rule should endure forever—so eager that 
they voluntarily supply fighting forces in the field 
to the extent of tens of thousands of men. This is not 
so. India is stirring too. India demands self-govern- 
ment, and requires that the drain of £30,000,000 
yearly to England from the poorest population on 
the planet, without any cdmmercial return, should 
be stanched. An empire ywhich declares that it is 
fighting a world-war for the maintenance of national 
rights and national freedoms cannot in decency keep 
one-fifth of the human race‘in subjugation to foreign 
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despotism and liable to the exiction of a foreign money. Asia will not have suffered ; Japan will 
economic tribute on a huge scale. have actually gained in means and influence. The 

lessons of the terrific struggle will not have been lost 


The following is the conclusion the 


' upon the East. The relative positions of the two 
writer arrives'at : 


continents will have been modified still farther in 


w When the waris at an end and peace is at last 
proclaimed, all the leading European nations will 


be well-nigh bled to death, alike in men and/in © 


favor of the yellow races against the white. 
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NOTES 


Prophets and Statesmen, and 
_ World-peace. 


t Peace is desired,—a lasting peace em- 
bracing all countries and peoples, civilised 
and uncivilised. How is this to be had? Pro- 
phets of love have said that if there be good 
will to man, there will be peace on earth. 
The Ishopanisat says :—“‘Enjoy what He 
has given: do not covet any one’s 
wealth.” There can be no question that 
the root-cause of many wars and of the 
present war is greed. Monarchs and 
nations wish to conquer in order to be able 
to take possession of the wealth of others, 


a 


either by means of administration or of 


exploitation or both. The seeking of 
markets is often an euphemism for the 
desire to plunder. Many wars have also 
been caused by tribal, national or racial 
hatred. The prophets, then, have been 
true promoters of peace when they have 
laid stress on maitri or friendliness to all, 
and denounced greed and hatred. They 
have also tried to convince mankind that 
mere outward possessions cannot make 
one truly happy: true happiness is an in- 
ward possession. 

Statesmen who are lovers of progress 
and humanity have sought to promote 
iternational peace by treaties and alli- 
ances, and also by preparedness. It 1s 
believed that if a nation be prepared and 
in a position to fight to resist aggression, 
or if several allied nations be ready to pre- 
vent aggression upon themselves or others, 
there is likely to be lasting peace. There 
is some truth in this. But national alli- 
ances are not lasting. The friend of to-day 
may become a foe to-morrow. Moreover, 
there being mutual distrust among allied 
nations, there is rivalry in the increase of 

RAA. 


armaments. And whenever nations are 
equipped to fight, there is often a cause for 
fighting easily found. In this respect 
nations are somewhat like children who, 
when they get a stick, cannot resist the 
temptation of laying about themselves, or 
when they get a knife, cannot refrain from 
trying its edge upon something or some- 


body. 


Even the best alliances and the utmost 
armed preparations for enforcing peace 
may be ofno use in the direction desired 
and may even be the cause of war, if there 
be not mutual trust and gocd will and the 
absence of greed. Hence statesmen with 
all their devices can only be the auxiliaries 
of the prophets of love, who really lay the 
foundations of peace on earth. 


Nationalism and Internationalism. 

Nationalism is a necessary stage on the 
way tointernationalism. If a people have 
not found themselves, have not awakened 
into a consciousness of their being a unit, 
if they have not organised themselves for 
civic welfare, how can they give to the 
world what they are specially fitted to 
give, how can they hold intercourse with 
other groups of peoples ? It is only milit- 
ant, aggressive nationalism, the national- 
ism of hate, which is incompatible with 
cosmopolitanism. Hitherto nationalism 
has been mostly of this type. Thatis why 
patriotism or nationalism was in bad 
odour with a lover of man like Tolstoi, 
and why Rabindranath Tagore 1s preach- 
ing against nationalism in the West. _ 

That true nationalism, that nationalism 
of love, leads to internationalism or cos- 
mopolitanism is evidenced by the history 
of the growth of some of the most remark- 
able personalities. Take Rabindranath 
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Tagore. Some of his poetical and prose 
writings exhibit a most intense, a most 
deeply thoughtful and a most passionately 
loving nationalism. Most of these have 
not yet been translated into English. They 
represent a stage in the development of his 
personality ; and there is no fundamental 
inconsistency between them and what he 
has been writing and saying since their 
publication. 


Before and After Home Rule. 


We must make the most strenuous en- 
deavour for obtaining Home Rule.We:must 
be prepared to make the utmost sacrifices 
forit. But we must not for a moment 
forget that character is the most essential 
means to achieve our object, and that 
without character we cannot obtain the 
best results from Home Rule, when we 
have won it. Character goes before Home 
Rule, and must accompany it in order that 
it may be beneficial in the highest degree. 


All-India Muhammadan Educational 
Conference. 


The Hon. Mr. Mian Muhammad 
Shafi, in his address as president of the All- 
India Muhammadan Educational Confer- 
ence, began by drawing attention to what 
the Moslem community has done to help 
the British Empire, and said that His 
Majesty’s Musalman subjects in this coun- 
try have, ‘tin circumstances absoulutely un- 
paralleled in the history of the world and 
under conditions which no one of the other 
Indian communities can conceivably have 
to face,” given proof of their loyalty. The 
educational condition of the Musalmans 
was thus described. 


What are the existing conditions obtaining in this 
country in the three stages of education and what 
are the problems arising therefrom which the Govern- 
ment and ourselves have to face ? On the 3ist March 
1915, there were 50,579 scholars on the rolls of the 
various Colleges iu this country of whom only 5,426 
were Muhammadans. The total number of students 
in Secondary Schools on the same date was 1,097,922 
of which 203,298 belonged to the Muslim Com- 
munity. And of 5,447,850 scholars readiug in Primary 
Schools, our co-religionists numbered 1,136,100. It 
may here be noted that these figures include both 
boys and girls and “do not include scholars reading 
in special schools or private institutions.” It will, 
thus, be seen that while Muslim scholars constitute 
less than 1-9th of the entire body of students receiving 
University education, their number in Secondary 
and Primary Departments is approximately 1-5th of 
the total school-going portion of our population. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the Muslim community 
constitutes roughly speaking a little over 1-5th of 
the entire = India, these figures obviously 
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disclose, so far as Muslim education is concerned, a 
highly unsatisfactory state of things'in the higher 
rungs of our educational ladder. 

He spoke of Urdu as unquestionably the 
lingua franca of India, and expressed the, 
opinion that “any movement designed to 
displace it from its predominant position: 
is bound to lead to disintegration and) 
would be fatal to the cause of intercommu- 
nal co-operation,” He held the view that 
the Moslem community ought to have ac- 
cepted from Government the charter for 
the Aligarh University on conditions simi- 
lar to those imposed on the Hindu Univer- 
sity. He also drew attention to the indus- 
trial and commercial backwardness of his 
community, and urged them to make a 
well-organized effort in the direction of 
industrial and commercial advancement. , 


The “Indian” Science Congress. 


The name of the “Indian” Science Con- 
gress seems to have been as happily chosen 
as that of the “Indian” Educational Ser- 
vice. Last month Bangalore witnessed the 
fourth meeting of this congress. Evidently 
this institution, like the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, is meant to be bossed 
by other than Indians. There have hither- 
to been four sessions of this congress, and 
over not one of these has an Indian been 
thought worthy to preside. It would be 
interesting to enquire what original cop- 
tributions to science the four European 
presidents have made in recent years Or» 
even in the remote past, and whether their 
standing in the world of science 1s 1m- 
measurably higher than that of aay 
Indian man of science who has done 
original work. Over the next session also 
a European is to preside. Like the ‘‘re- 
public of letters,” there is a “republic of 
science.” Is the “Indian” Science Congress 
meant to overthrow this republic, and 
establish in its place an Anglo-Indian bu- 
reaucracy of men whose names may be 
connected with science somehow or other 3 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
opened the congress. His speech, as report- 
ed, does not contain any reference to any 
scientific research made by Indians. About 
the President of the Congress, The Karna- 
taka has made the following apposite re- 
marks :— 

Aud he who, like Sir Alfred Bourne himself, is not 
impelled trom within either towards the discovery of 
Truth or towards the invention of things for human’ 


comfort,—or whose primary impulse towards science 
islater on overcome by other impulses, will b2 content 
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to admire science fron a respectful distance, -ani~ 
mind his business. 
The President, too, did not pass in 
review the year’s scientific work in India. 
As the Hindua observes :— 


Those who are familiar with the addresses of Presi- 
dents of the various sections of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, will know that, un- 
like those informing utterances which bring together 
in a convenient form, the results of researches and 
developments in particular branches of science, Dr. 
Bourne’s address as President is almost entirely 
coufined to the enumeration of different research ins- 
titutes in India and the meaning and scope of 
research work. The reason why the President is 
unable to give what he calls an ‘intellectual treat’ 
is, to quote his own words, because ‘‘it is now 
fifteen years since I was caught up by the great 
wheels of administration and had during that time 
very little leisure or energy to devote to scientific 
work,” 


tA very happy selection for the president 
of a science congress ! 


“Chemistry in India’’. 


In opening the chemistry section of the 
Science Congress, Dr. I. L. Simonsen, who 
presided, referred to the condition of che- 
mistry teaching and research work in 
India. Inthe course of his address he re- 
ferred to the small amount of original 
work which is being done in the education- 
alinstitutions and to the fewness of re- 
search workers. “Only in Bengal,’ he 
said, ‘does there appear to be more than 


_ one college in the University in which re- 


asearch is done.” According to him the 
four main causes of the paucity of research 
are i— 


(1) That in many colleges the staff are insufficient- 
ly trained. Ido not intend to throw any aspersions 
on the hard working, worthy body of meu. It was 
not their fault that when at college they received 
a training which did not fit them for higher teaching 
or research, and for reasons which I shall mention in 
a moment they have had no subsequent opportunity 
toimprove their knowledge. (2) That the majority 
of colleges are very much understaffed. This, in my 
Opinion, is the most serious defect and the main 
cause of the present state of affairs. (3) Thelow rate 

KM pay in academic posts. (4) The present method 
of promotion by seniority and uot by merit, and 
other causes to which the lack of research from time 
to time had been ascribed. I may perhaps mention 
two others facts, namely, the want of library 
facilities and the want of a scientific atmosphere, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that these are really 
serious factors. 


“The Bent of the Indian Mind.” 
Western people generally hold and ex- 
‘press the view that the bent of the Hindu 
mind is mainly towards abstract and 
speculation 


metaphysical and unbrid- 


of India, two different things. 
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led imagination. The address of Dr, 
Mackichan, president of the Mathematics 
and Physics section of the “Indian” Science 
Congress, contains an opposite view. He 
observed :— 

“It would rather seem to be true that the bent of 
the Indian mind was towards the practical and not 
towards the merely speculative. He had sometimes 
wondered whether they might not discern even in the 
strictly philosophical efforts of thought of I ndia some- 
thing of the practical purpose which ran through its 
mathematical achievements. Indian philosophy was 
no mere speculative exercise. It was not pursued 
simply to satisfy intellectual craving. It was some- 


thing pursued with a view to. the practical ends of 
religious life.” 


There is much evidence in favour of the 
view that our ancestors had a practical as 
well as a speculative bent of mind.- 


India’s “Representation” in the Imperial 
War Council. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for India, will “represent” India in 
the Imperial War Council, Sir James 
Meston and Sir S. P. Sinha will “assist” 
him, and the Maharaja of Bikaner will 
“accompany”? him, whatever that may 
mean. Mr, Chamberlain is a representa- 
tive, not of India, but of the Government 
There- 
fore, it cannot be said that India will 
be represented at the conference. * And 
this not merely formally but in reality 
also. For, Mr. Chamberlain is ignorant of 
India and is not atall in sympathy with 
Indian opinions and aspirations. The 
worst ofit is that India will thus go not 
only not truly represented, but there is 
the greatest risk of her being misrepre- 
sented. The two gentlemen who will 
“assist” him have not been elected by 
Indians. Whatever may be said against 
the representative character of the elected 
Indian members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, they are the only persons who 
can at present speak officially and formally 
for All-India. So India’s representatives 
or rather India’s assistants-to-the-‘‘Re- 
presentative’’ ought to have been elected by 
them. Asthat has not been done, what- 
ever advice they may give or whatever 
suggestions they may make, may or may 
not be good, but they will not have the 
formal right to speak on behalf of India. 
And Mr. Chamberlain will not be bound to 
accept their advice. Moreover, Sir James 
Meston is an official, and Sir S. P. Sinha 
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Meston has on some occasions professed 
sympathy with Indian aspirations. But 
as his participation in the Round Table 
conspiracy to subject India to the 
ignominy and danger of the rule of the 
Dominions, divulged by the publication of 
Mr. Curtis’s notorious “private” circular, 
has not been denied by Sir James, it has 
become extremely difficult, nay, impossible 
to believe that his professed sympathy can 
mean much. 

Personally, no doubt Sir Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha isa worthy man. No one 
can question his ability. We believe also 
that his patriotism is sincere, though we 
do not endorse all his views. Itisa pity 
that he has not been, generally speaking, 
in close touch with public opinion in India, 
and his faith in India’s present capacity 
and in her capability in the immediate 
future is not as robust as we should like 
it to be. In spite of all these drawbacks, 
we believe he will be able to voice Indian 
opinions and aspirations to a very great 
extent. His presidential address at the 
last Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress was unsatisfactory, as far as we 
can now recollect, only on two important 
points. One was the pace of our advance 
towards entirely responsible  self-govern- 
ment. The other was his unfortunate 
borrowing from an English writer on India 
the untrue and insulting comparison of 
India to a man with fractured limbs which 
required to be kept, under surgical advice, 
in a steel frame. But we hope Sir 
Satyendra will now be able to see that 
Indian’s limbs are really all right, though 
there is room for their gaining in addition- 
al strength. And as for our pace of 
advance, does he not see that circumstances 
are in some directions proving too strong 
even for the antagonism .of the bureau- 
cracy ? We can move fast enough if 
allowed to. 

India’s demand is for direct representa- 
tion in the War Council by Indian repre- 
sentatives elected by ‘our representatives 
in the legislative councils. As we have 
not got what we want, the two Indians, 
Sir S. P. Sinha and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, should have seats in the council, 
with equal voice and votes with the 
representatives of the colonies. India is 
the most important part of the Empire. 
Hence, the demand which we make is really 
the most moderate possible. Let Sir James 
Meston only advise Mr. Chamberlain. For 
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him we do not demand a seat in the 
council, Mr. Chamberlain aloneis enough 
of an undesirable element. 

As India consists of Indian India and 
British India, and Indian India has been 
giving material help to the Empire during 
the war, the hereditary rulers of the Indian 
States have been rightly thought of in 
connection with India’s representation in 
the Imperial War Council. [here was sufh- 
cient time for calling a chiefs’ conference for 
the purpose of asking them to elect their 
representative; it was by that means 
alone that a representative character could 
have been formally given to a potentate 
chosen for voicing the opinion of Indian 
India. This course should have been 
adopted. Apart from this consideration, 
however, the choice of His Highness the- 
Maharaja of Bikaner is unexceptionable. 


The Maharaja of Bikaner. 


The Maharaja of Bikaner is, to adopt 
the phraseology of Mr. St. Nihal Singh, a 


“constitutional Raja,” who has conceded 


“privileges of self-government to his sub- 
jects without being compelled to do so by 
popular agitation.” The Bikaner People’s 
Representative Assembly was inaugurated 


in 1914. Itis partly composed of members 


elected by the people, and partly of 
officials and non-officials nominated by 
the Administration. Its functions are to 
discuss the budget and legislative measures, _ 
to submit bills, to move resolutions, and* 
to interpellate the heads of the State 
Government on matters of public interest. 

In announcing the scheme for the cons- 
titution of this body His Highness made a 
speech in 1912, from which Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh has given extracts in his 
book on “The King’s Indian Allies.” We 
select two paragraphs. 

“The aim and end of all Governments is, and ought 
to be, the good of the people, and that Government 
justifies itself best which secures the greatest possible 
good of the greatest possible number of peopler 
entrusted to its care. ee 

“It is my firm conviction that the possibilities of 
achieving such a result are vastly greater under a 
system of government which is carried on in conso- 
nauce with the wishes and opinions of the people, 
and, where posssible, with the advice ande consent 
of its subjects, or their chosen representatives.” 

The Maharaja is a brave soldier and has 
seen active service. “He has mastered the 
tactics of modern warfare as few men, 
Eastern or Western, have done.” He’ 
commands his own army. He possesses 
great administrative genius. 
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Subjects to be discussed at the 
Imperial War Council. 


We do not know exactly what subjects 
are going to be discussed at the council. 
If one of the subjects be, how to carry on 
the war more effectively, the answer 
would be found to a great extent in the 
article on Preparedness written by “A 
Japanese Friend of India” and published in 
this number. The suggestions made therein 
would require time to give effect to. But 
certainly Indians can be given the right to 
form a national militia immediately and 
the commissioned ranks of the army. may 
be thrown open to them without delay. 
Lasting peace can also be secured indirectly 
by thus making effective the full man- 
power of india. 


Perhaps peace terms will be discussed - 


at the conference. Ofcourse, England and 
her allies cannot accept any peace terms 
which do not restore and guarantee inde- 
pendence and territorial, integrity to 
Belgium, Servia, Montenegroand Rumania. 
They will also demand the restoration to 
France of all her territory occupied by 
Germany in the present war and also 
perhaps of Alsace and Lorraine. Auto- 
nomy and independence have been promised 
to Poland by both the belligerent parties. 

As the Allies have declared again and 
again that they are fighting for safeguard- 
ing the political rights and liberties of 
small nationalities, it may not beirrelevant 
to suggest in this connection that England 
can best prove the sincerity of her profes- 
sions by granting to the great nationality 
of India the political and civic rights 
demanded by its accredited official repre- 
sentatives, the elected nineteen, and by the 
representatives of the people assembled in 
the unofficial parliaments styled the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India 
Moslem League. Stress ought to be laid 
on this point by those who have been 
chosen to speak for India. 

Regarding pecuniary contributions from 
the revenues of India, oar firm opinion is 
that we cannot contribute more than we 
have done: the country is phenomenally 
poor. We have proved it more than once. 
It would be cruelty to put pressure on 
India to pay more than she has been doing. 

Most probably the future of Turkey, 
including the fate of Constantinople, will 
come up for consideration. The question 
will require to be handled ina very states- 
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manlike manner. Sir James Meston declar- 
ed great and special friendship for the 
Musalmans at the Lucknow session of the 
All-India Moslem League. On his attention 
particularly, on that of the others who 
will speak for India and of all the members 
of the Council generally, we press the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Mr. Jinnah’s presi- 
dential address at the last session of the 
Moslem League :— l 


I should be failing in my duty towards my own 
people and the Government if I did not at this crisis 
make it clear that of the many delicate questions, 
there is uone that requires a closer attention and 
study than the question of the Caliphate by the 
Government and the Ministers of Great Britain. 
The sentiments and feelings and the religious con- 
victions not only of the Musalmans of India but 
of the Musalmans of the world are not to be lightly 
treated. The loyalty of the Musalmans of India to 
the Government is no small asset. From the very 
commencement of the great crisis through which 
the British Empire has been passing, the allegiance 
of the Musalmans to the Crown and their loyalty 
to the Government has remained whole-hearted and 
unshaken. May I, therefore, urge that the Govern- 
ment should have regard for their dearest and most 
sacred religious feelings and under no circumstances 
interfere with the question of the future of the 
Caliphate ? It should be left entirely to the Musal- 
mans to acknowledge and accept their own Caliph. 
Ido not desire to dilate on this grave and delicate 
subject ; but much deeper currents underly this 
exceptional exhortation of mine, which I have 
ventured to make both in the interests of the Musal- 
mans aod the Government of Great Britain, than 
it would be expedient at present to digcuss on a 
public platform. But the Musalmans may well claim 
that their feelings and sentiments relating to their 
most cherished traditions should receive considera- 
tion in the general policy ofthe Empire, particularly 
when they coincide with the demands of justice, 
humanity, and international obligations. 


More is meant here than meets the ear. 


Premier on Imperial War Council. 


Following the latest fashion of confiding 
information and opinion on important 
matters of state to newspaper or Cable 
Company correspondents, Mr. Lloyd 
George has, in an interview, given some 
important information to the London 
Correspondent of the Australian United 
Cable Service, on the subject of the forth- 
coming Imperial War Council. In course 
of it he said :— 

The war has changed us, Heaven knows, it has 
taught us more than we yet understand. It has 
opened a new age for us and we want to gointo that 
age together with our fellows overseas just as we 
have come through darkness together and shed our 
blood and treasure together. 

It is obvious that by “our fellows” he 
meant only the colonies, not India also. 
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For the only reference to India in the inter- 
view was in the following passage : 


You do not suppose that we think that the over- 
seas nations can raise and place in the field armies 
containing an enormous proportion of their best 
manhood and not want to have a say and a real say 
in determining the use to which they are to be put. 
That seems to us an impossible and undemocratic 
proposition and thatis why oneof the first acts of 
the new Government was to ask the overseas Pre- 
miers to come over toa formal Imperial Conference 
but to sit in the Executive Cabinet of the Empire and 
that is why we have arranged for a representative of 
India which has rendered invaluable service to our 
common cause to be present also. . 

Lloyd 


That by “our fellows’ Mr. 
George meant only the Dominions will be 
quite clear from the following passage : 


“What about after the war?” 

Mr. Lloyd George: If you mean by that consti- 
tutional reconstruction, I can only say itis too soon 
to talk about after the war, but [can say this that 

things can never be the same after the war as they 
were before it. Five democracies, all parts of one 
Empire, cannot shed their blood and treasure with a 
heroism and disregard of cost which has been beyond 
all praise, without leaving memories of comradeship 
and great accomplishment which will never die. Of 
this I am certain. The peoples of the Empire will 
have found a unity in the war such as never existed 
before~a unity not only in history but of purpose. 
What practical change in the Imperial organisation 
that will mean, I will not venture to predict. That 
it will involve some change is certain. I believe that 
all the statesmen of the old country and the Domi- 
nions, who have spoken about it, are unanimous on 
that point. The forthcoming War Council, however, 
cannot déal with these fundamental post-war 
problems, but it may afford some insight into the 
torm they may take. 


Mr. Lloyd George speaks only of “Five 
democracies shedding their blood- and 
treasure.” What of India, the greatest 
part and greatest asset of the Empire ? Mr. 
Lloyd George should know that we are 
determined to have self-government, and 
still more firmly resolved not to submit to 
be ruled by the colonies. Our ‘“‘representa- 
tives” ought to tell this to the Council and 
the English people. 

Mr. Lloyd George gave out that “the 
first duty of the Council would be to con- 
sider the immediate task of winning the 
war.’ Other important questions will 
also be discussed. 


Nothing affecting the Dominions, the conduct of 
the war or negotiations for peace will be excluded 
from the purview. There will, ofcourse, be domestic 

uestions, which each part of the Empire must settle 
or itself, questions such as recruiting in the United 
Kingdom or home legislation. Such domestic matters 
will be our only reservatiou, but we propose that 
everything tlse shall be, so to speak, on the table. 

“Will the discussions include such matters as the 
fate of the German colonies ?” 
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Mr. Lloyd George replied that is the one obvious 
question, but there are many questions of equal. 
moment. All difficult problems connected with making 
peace, as was stated in the Government’s invitation, 
will be threshed out, the war policy of the Empire will 
be clearly defined and of great importance is what I 
may call the preparation for peace. That will 
involve the question not only of demobilisation but 
such after-war questions as the migration of our 
people to other parts of the Empire, settlement of 
soldiers on land and the commerce and industry 
question. 

We are told “nothing affecting the 
Dominions will be excluded from the pur- 
view” of the Council. But will questions 
vitally affecting India be excluded or 
included ? 

What is meant exactly by ‘‘the migra- 
tion of our people to other parts of the 
Empire’ ? Who are exactly meant by 
“our people’ ? The white citizens of the 
Empire are even now quite free to migrate 
to and settle in any part of the Empire’ 
they like. It is the people of India who 
are prevented from migrating even tem- 
porarily to the colonies as free men. If 
the question of our migration .comes up, 
the Council ought to be told that we feel 
itto be a great injustice and a greater 
insult not to be able to go anywhere we 
like ; and should the colonies not agree to 
treat us as fellow citizens, we want to be 
allowed to do unto them as we are 
done by. 


“The Commerce and Industry Question.” 


“The commerce and industry question,” 
referred to, probably covers the suggestion 
that after the war there should be an 
“Economic War.” We commented on this 
topic in our last number in the note on 
“Economice War after the War.” We 
invite the attention of our representatives 
to that note, which we reproduce on 
anothér page for convenience of reference. 
To what we have said there we desire to 
add that the very idea of an ‘‘economic 
wat after the war’ militates against the 
idea of a lasting peace. Peace to be lasting 
requires that all causes of irritation and 
resentment should, as far as possible, be 
removed, and, if that be not possible, they 
should at least be minimised. Any -pre- 
meditated arrangement to place any coun- 
try at adisadvantage commercially and 
industrially would be a perpetual source of 
resentment and would be sure to lead to 
another war at no distant date. 

Our “representatives” should declare 
against an cconomic war against war, 
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both on economic and political grounds. 
In the past and up to the present the free 
trade policy of Enland has been detrimen- 


, tal to India’s interests. In the future also 
) the inclusion of England and India in a 


ý 
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common custom system would be disas- 
trous to India. 

Apart from other considerations, if we 
look at the figures of our exports to and 
imports from the chief enemy countries 
for some years before the war, we shall see 
that India has nothing’to gain by cessation 
of commercial intercourse with Germany 


and Austria-Hungary. Let us take the 
figures for three years. 
Import into 1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 
India from Rs. Rs, Rs. 

Germany 8, 95,32,660 10,30,38,995 12,66,57,930 
Austria- 

Hungary 2,65,61,385 3,52,75,320 4,29,04,185 
Exports from 

India to 
Germany  22,58,71,785 24,86,33,145 26,35,57,710 


Austria- 

Hungary 7,57,038,860 7,25,21,520 9,97,48,290 

These figures show that as both the 
enemy empires buy very much more from 
us than they sell to us, we are not losers 
by commercial transactions with them. 
We cannot afford to lose their custom. 

After the commencement of the war 
our exports to enemy countries have 
dwindled very much, and arenow probably 
non-existent, The figuresfor 1914-15 show 
that the United Kingdom, France and 
Russia, far from buying from us all the 
produce which Germany and Austria- 
Hungary used to buy from us before the 
war, have purchased from us even less of 
our produce than they did before the war. 
India has thus been a loser during the war. 
We cannot afford to bear this loss even 
when the war is over and peace is conclud- 
ed with the enemy countries. India must he 
free to buy and. free to sell wherever she 
thinks it most advantageous for her to do 
so. 


“Friendship,” “Liberation,” “unity on 
an equal basis,” and “ordered 
freedom and fraternity.” 


The interview with Mr. Lloyd George 
conchudes thus :— 


Question:—Then you are sanguine about the 
future of the Empire ? 

Reply :—If we see the war through, I certainly am. 
You do not suppose the great combination of peoples 
who make up the Empire can have stood steadfastly 
together with their Allies in order to discredit and 
overthrow the most brutal and inhuman machine for 
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the destrutcion of human liberties ever seen, and not 
have discovered new ground for friendship. We 
stand at this moment on the verge of the greatest 
liberation the world has seen since the French revolu- 
tion. Do you tell me that peoples who have stood 
together’ and staked literally everything in order to 
bring about that liberation are not going to find 
some way of perpetuating that unity afterwards on 
an equal basis? I am certain that they will. Further 
there will be much for them todo. The peace terms 
will be only a beginning. After they are satisfactorily 
arranged we shall have to set to work to build up 
that ordered freedom and fraternity which is the only 
security for human peace and progress and which 
militarism has destroyed. And isit not certain that 
the nations which have borne the heat and burden of 
the day in overthrowing that militarism willtake a 
leading share in building that new earth which they 
have made possible by their sacrifice? No! If we 
endure to the end I have small fears for the future and 
not the least important of the foundations for the 
work we shall have to do together in that future will 
be this War Council of the British peoples. 


Mr. Lloyd George thinks that the com- 
bination of peoples who make up the Em- 
pire have discovered new ground for friend- 
ship. Butit should be bornein mind that 
there cannot be genuine friendship bet- 
ween subjects and citizens, between those 
who exclude and those who are exclud- 
ed, &c. Friendship requires reciprocity. 
The premier uses the expression ‘‘the great- 
est liberation the world has seen since the 
French revolution.” Yes, we want to 
make his words perfectly and truly signifi- 
cant, and in order that they may not be 
mere hollow sounds empty of meaning we 
want that India also should be liberated 
and her sons also should have self-govern- 
ment. “The greatest liberation” will not 
be a liberation at all within the British 
Empire itself, if the most numerous nation- 
ality forming a component part ofit be 
not given an effective control over their 
own affairs. “The unity on an equal basis” 
spoken of does not at present exist in the 
British Empire. But it can be easily 
brought about by making India a partner 
in the Empire instead ot a mere dependent, 
—~by giving us self-rule, so that instead of 
being mere subjects we may be citizens. 
“Ordered freedom and fraternity,” too, re- 
quire that freedom should exist in all parts 
of the Empire. There cannot be any fra- 
ternity between those who rule and those 
who are merely governed. 

No doubt, it is not always quite easy to 
practise what one preaches. But in the 
matter upon which we are writing, it is 
not dificult to do so. Ifit be necessary to 
stand ona high pedestal and sermonise, as 
it certainly is at present, good care ought 
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to be taken tosee that there is not cheragh 
ke niche andhera, ‘‘darkness beneath the 
lamp”, and if there be, itis not at allim- 
possible to dispel that darkness. Many 
British statesmen have already declared 
that in course of time India will be a sister 


nation inthe perpetual Empire. That is 
good so far as it goes. What we object 
to is the plea of “not yet.” This 


phrase is not bemg uttered by the Allies 
in the case of the European peoples 
whom it is their declared object to enfran- 
chise. They are going to make these peo- 
ples independent. Our demand is much 
less ; we simply want internal autonomy. 
And a mere glance at the Joint Note of the 
Moslem League and the Indian National 
Congress will show that the immediate 
demand is not even complete internal auto- 
nomy. Wetrust this Joint Note will be 
considered in the Council, in order that, to 
use Mr. Lloyd George’s words, “it may 
afford some insight into the form” which 
post-war problems like “the constitutional 
reconstruction” of the Empire may take. 


Presidential Address at the “Indian” 
Science Congress. 


The President of this gathering with 
questionable taste chose to have a fling 
at a “Professor in this country who, 
as I have been told, expects and heips 
each of his students to turn out a 
research, to use a -now common ex- 
pression, every month. This may or may 
not be true. If true, it bespeaks con- 
siderable energy. How far it makes for 
progress, authorities in the subject alone 
can say—at any rate it may serve asan 
example of how things have changed.” 
Orientals are often credited or rather dis- 
credited with proneness to exaggeration. 
Evidently Sir H. Bourne by his long stay in 
this land of regrets has imbibed this 
imputed amiable vice or he would not have 
charged the Professor in question with the 
guilt of helping his students to turn out 
a research every month. A counsel who has 
taken up a bad case and who has no sound 
arguments to use abuses his plaintiffs 
attorney or gives his opponents a bad 
name befure condemning him to be hanged. 
But surely such tactics are unworthy of a 
man of science, occupying the presidential 
chair of a Science Congress. 

Now, to take up the question at issue. It 
does not necessarily mean that mere quan- 
tity is secured atthe expense of quality. 
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There are researchers who devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to their work heed- 
less of the smiles or the frowns of the out- 
side world. There are students of science 
to whom its pursuit is their whole exist- 
ence, there are others, again, to whom it is 
a thing apart. Even in England it is by no 
means a rare thing to come across men of 
science who, as soon as they have secured a 
comfortable berth or a prize in ‘life, almost 
give up the pursuit of it or at least pursue 
it perfunctorily. It thus often happens that 
certain laboratories suffer from break inthe 


continuity of work and turn out researches 


only spasmodically, while others enrich the 
world with original investigations. An- 
other important factor has to be borne in 
mind. Some laboratories have the knack 
of attracting brilliant pupils who gather 
from far and near round their teachers, 
whose inspiration they easily catch and 
as a consequence a school is gradually built 
up,and, no wonder, the outturn of such 
laboratories 1s very satisfactory. It is 
curious to note that the complaints about 
the overproduction in the laboratory of a 
“Professor in this country” has been anti- 
cipated by Dr. P.C. Ray by at least two 
months. At the annúal meeting of the 
Indian Association for the cultivation of 
Science, as President of the Chemical Sec- 
tion, Dr. Ray observed : 


l owe, I think, something like a personal explana- 
tion to this gathering of chemists. Some of my 
brilliant pupils have been charged with the guilt of 
publishing too many papers; if they had confined 
their attention to a few instead oftoo many papers, 
they would have done better, it is said. Well, it is a 
very difficult question, There are chemists who can 
do full and adequate justice to a respectable number 
of papers. I shall quote a few typical examples, 
Take the case ofsome of the greatest of our living 
chemists. The number of papers contributed by Emil 
Fischer, Werner, and Willstaiter is simply legion—they 
have all done epoch-making researches aud are Nobel 
Prize men ; I hope no one will have the hardihood to 
say that because the output of their work is so 
numerous, it is therefore of inferior merit. I shall take 
the liberty for a moment to refer to my humble case. 
When Iwas working alone and by myself 1 could 
barely publish one or two papers a year. When, 
however, the research scholarships were founded by 
the Government of Bengal, a new chapter was opened 
in the progress of Chemistry. As some of you will 
remember, the first scholar, Mr. Jatindranath Sen, 
who is now Imperial Chemist at Pusa, joined me in 
the year 1902. He was followed by my friend Prof. 
Panchanon Neogi and several others. Some scholars, 
notably Messrs. Anukulchandra Sarkar, Kumudbihari 
Sen and others, have also worked under my friend Prof. 
Watson at Dacca. If any one will take the trouble to 
go through the indexes of Scientific Journals, he will 
find that from 1902 onwards the number of papers 
contributed by Indian Chemists has gone on 
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increasing by leaps and bounds. When a researcher 
has the benefit of working in collaboration with 
zealous and indefatigable students, the production is 
bound to be bulky. Two of my brilliant pupils, Messrs. 
Rasiklal Datta and Nilratan Dhar, who have been 
exceptionally fortunate in attracting co-workers, have 
also got a large number of papersto their credit, and 
it would be unfair to discount the importance of their 
work simply because within a short period they have 
been authors of several communications,—in fact, 
Datta’s paper on the halogenation of organie 
compounds has been pronounced by several indepen- 
dent competent authorities as of a high order, Then 
again Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbibari Ghosh 
endowments have secured for us several research 
scholars, and I am glad to be able to say that each of 
them has been able to give a good account of himself. 
The institution of these scholarships is destined, I 
hope, to mark a new era in the history of scientific 
progress in Bengal. l , 

å prodigions output of work does not necessarily 
detract from the merit of its author. In illustration 
of this statement I may be permitted to cite the case 
of the eminent physiologist Ludwig. He worked and 
taught in Marburg, Zurich, Vienna and Leipzig. 
Prof. Stirling. writes ofhim: “From each and all of 
these ceutres, his numerous pupils published under his 
directions and guidance an amonnt of work the extent 
and originality of which is probably unsurpassed. 
His own papers are epochmaking and he founded the 
largest school.of physiologists of modern times.” 
What I have said above holds equally good for litera- 
ture. Shakespeare is credited with the authorship of 
some 37 plays and Beaumont and Fletcher of 50 or 
more, Sir Walter Scott wrote more than a score of 
novels ; nay, Lopes de Vega, the real Founder of The 
Spanish drama, wrote 1800 plays and 400 sacred 
dramas, and our own Rabindranath has been also a 
pon and voluminous writer and I hope be will not 

e condemned for his superabundant productivity.” 


“I had at first hoped it would be pos- 
sible for me to attempt some review of the 
history of science in India.... and I have 
been compelled to give up the idea as im- 
practicable.” The ignorance betrayed by 
Sir A. Bourne is as pitiable as it is colossal. 
Here is an Anglo-Indian man of science 
who has spent the best years of his career 
in India, but who has never heard of Dr. 
Ray’s work on the History of Hindu Che- 
mistry or Of Dr. B. N. Seals’ Positive Know- 
ledge of the ancient Hindus—a work which 
has been most appreciatively noticed in the 


Acolumns of Nature only afew months ago. 


The tact is, the President has allowed him- 
self to be converted into a fossil, and no 
wonder he should betray such crass igno- 
rance, of the knowledge of the Hindus on 
the Physical Sciences. 


Advocates Admission of Hindus to 
Canada. 

“Immigration After the War’ was the 
subject of a lecture delivered before the 
Canada-India League by Mr. S. T. Wood, 
who made a strong plea for the admission 
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of the Sikhs and the Hindus into Canada 
without restriction. Mr. Wood said that 
the chief problem of immigration was the 
settlement of the land, and that no policy 
had yet been adopted for this work, but 
that it was to be hoped that the land 
will,be first for Canadians. He advocated 
the admission of Sikhs and Hindus on the 
grounds that they are primarily agricul- 
turists, and that they are industrious. 
They are also British subjects and should, 
he thought, be permitted to have their 
wives and children with them. They are, 
he said, the victims of prejudice. The men 
of these races settled here are Canadian 
citizens, and should receive justice. Miss 
Mary Clarke, of the Central Neighbourhood 
House, presided. These fraternal feelings, 
entertained and expressed by some Cana- 
dians, are welcome, ; 


The Directors’ Conference. 


The deliberations and discussions at the 
Directors’ Conference have been interesting 
and useful, though why this particular 
time of financial stringency should have 
been chosen for incurring expenditure, on 
this sort of conference is not clear. Lord 
Chelmsford’s very first pronouncement 
in the legislative council did not give us 
any hope of any considerable grants for 
educational improvement and expånsion ; 
nor does his opening address at this con- 
ference do so. Even when there is no 
financial stringency the recommendations 
of many committees and commissions 
somehow or other get shelved. So we can- 
not quite confidently hope tbat theinforma- 
tion brought together and conclusions 
arrived at in this conference will be garner- 
ed forfuture use, though undoubtedly they 
will be kept in some pigeon-hole. But 
the past is never an unerring guide to the 
future. May it be hoped then that under 
Lord Chelmsford things will be done ina 
way different from previous ways. 

His Excellency said :— Pi 

Owing to the War, itis now necessary for us to 
select what we can afford to adhere to, and to decide 
what we can with the least disadvantage postpone, 
This is largely a matter in which expert advice is 
necessary. 


This shows that whatever the real 
objects of the conference may be, we 
are afraid it may lead to further re- 
trenchment in educational expenditure, 
Just as in the case of a family, so in 


that of a state, education and health , 
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are the two things which ought to have 
priority of consideration. No good and 
wise father does or sately can put off the 
education of his children or the seeking of 
medical advice when they are ill. All other 
expenditure is curtailed or put off in order 
to promote their bodily and mental and 
moral welfare. 

His Excellency wishes to awaken an 
intelligent interest in education and an 
active co-operation on the part of the 


general public. That isa worthy object.. 


The public certainly requires to be’ made 
still more keenly conscious of the para- 
mount need of education. But co-opera- 
tion also requires that Government should 
meet the public half way. Educational 
wisdom and educational enthusiasm are 
nota monopoly of the education depart- 
ment. We also know something, and may 
salar g without vanity claim to be eager 
or the improvement and spread of educa- 
tion, But we have not found a general 
desire on the part of the executive and 
educational officers of the Government to 
co-operate with the public. 

Like His Excellency we want efficient 
education, and for that reason would 
increase the pay of the teachers as far as 
that is practicable. But we cannot make 
a fetish of Efficiency. Efficiency is a rela- 
tive term. None of our schools and 
colleges are as efficient as the best schools 
and colleges in Great Britain, and even 
there educational reformers are trying to 
make them still more efficient. But nobody 
can assert that because our institutions are 
comparatively inefficient, according to the 
British standard, theretore money is being 
thrown away on them. For this reason we 
cannot accept the dictum, “inefficient schools 
represent so much good money thrown 
away,” in an unqualified form. For what 
is the standard of efficiency ? It is not 
and cannot be the same in all countries. 
It depends on the state of educational 
progress of the country, its wealth, and 
many other factors. We want efficiency, 
but always with due regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the country and specially 
to the claims of educational expansion. 
For, if very efficient education for a 
limited number can be had only by depri- 
ving the rest of any education, it would 
not be just to go in for it. It should never 
be forgotten that even inefficient education, 
which does not necessarily mean bad edu- 
cation, is better than no education. 
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We are aware of the value of training 
for teachers. But we cannot say that edu- 
cation should keep pace only with the sup- 
ply of trained teachers. Even in so highly 
advanced a country as England and Wales, 
in 1913-14 there were in 21,006 ordinary 
public elementary schools, 108,732 certifi- 
cated teachers, 41,404  ‘uncertificated’ 
teachers, 13,367 supplementary and 1,971 
student teachers. ‘ Rather less than one- 
third of the certificated teachers in England 
are men, and ofthese nearly 74 per cent, 
were also trained ; of the women certificat- 
ed teachers 53 per cent. were trained ;” 
which means that, not to speak of uncer- 
tificated and other teachers, more than one- 
fourth of the certificated men teachers were 
untrained, and nearly half of the certificat- 
ed women teachers were untrained. Con- 
sidering the educationally backward con- 
dition of India and the scantiness of her 
resources, the policy which ought to guide 
us here is to go on providing more train- 
ing schools and colleges and also to employ 
as teachers as many of the passed students 
of our ordinary schoolsand colleges as may 
be necessary forthe expansion and improve- 
ment of education. Training is good for 
the teaching profession as for other profes- 
sions ; but it is not as absolutely necessary 
as itis, say, for the medical profession. It 
is not true that men cannot become good 
teachers unless they are “trained,” nor is 
it true that trained teachers are invariabl 
better than untrained teachers. -lIn Bengal, 
the most respected among teachers, Ram- 
tanu Lahiri, Rajnarain Bose, Peary Charan 
Sircar, and many others, never received 
any “training.” We write all this not to 
disparage training ; but simply to say that 
while training ought to receive due atten- 
tion, the expansion of education ought not 
to wait upon the supply of trained men. 
United men, if educationally and morally 
qualified, should continue to be employed 
as largely as, and if need be, more largely, 
than, now, without the least misgiving or 
hesitation. : 


While we agree with what the Viceroy 
says on technical and commercial training, 
we have read with special satisfaction his 
observations on agricultural education. 
His Excellency said :— i 


There are some who say we have nothing to teach 
the men on the land in this country. I cannot claim 
to talk with authority on such a question. But 
having seen something of the work of scientific agri- 
culture in other parts of the world, I take leave to 
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doubt such a statement. The great advance made by Curtis and his friends. How would Canada 
scientific agriculture during the last halfacentury tregta group of men who might be consi- 
eh aon age forward with a policy ofagri- dering in secret a plan for handing over the 
cu t eaucation,. 
We b `< Excell h J government of that colony to the U. S. A.? 
a £ i as ae ar a ie ag A, a con- How would Holland ‘treat any such men 
VETT OF MAT. Sharp, NIS Education -omms who proposed to place her under France 


sioner, who has written in “Progress of or Russia ? That India is a de 
i ; \ - pendency 
Education in India, 1907-1912,” Vol. I, goes not at all matter. A person’s estates 


p. 15, that “...where the bulk of the popula- may be under the Court of Wards; but still 
tion is agricultural, the period of education ;, would be a crime to conspire to pilfer 
is necessarily shorter than under more what small personaleffects he might possess, 
complicated conditions and the amount of 444 then to send him toa Home for Imbe- 
E ies Fy ee ¢ the Ciles. India is a ward of Great Britain’s, 
yi se total cS ie ie of women, tae and possesses only a few rights; but still 

aber Oy eed Pema ea i Eas , the men who would propose to deprive her 

I view with apprehension the growing inequality of even these are no better than would-be 


between men and women arising out of difference in ee A : 
education. It cannot be good ioe a country that its robbers of political rights, their noble profes- 


women should lag so far behind the men in the sions of philanthropy notwithstanding. 
matter of education. I believe that this apprehension The participation of some high officials 
is shared by many Indians, and I think it behoves jn the Round Table conspiracy has not 


us to do all in our power to improve the women’s f . 
education so far as wecan do so, within the limits surprised us. What we wish to tell them 


laid down for us by social customs, Inthe meantime, 1S to look at the matter from our point of 
we must look to, and hope for agradualchangein view, as they are paid to look after our 
the AUR opinion H in this we aara i ee interests,- not those of the colonists. 
on the support and co-operation of all educate > : 
Indians. I trust, however, thatin the consideration Officials are supposed not to take part in 
of this most important matter we shall enlist the politics; but the rules are meant to be 
co-operation of women, Itis they who know where obeyed by Indian officials alone. European 
ies rine aay any purely man-made schemeis officials have all along written anonymous 
CTSA OO MIEI TO (ALETE , political editorials in newspapers and 
Equally thoughtful were his remarks taken.part in politics in other ways. But 
on the relative claims of English and ver- evenin their case the line ought to be 


nacular teaching. drawn firmly somewhere. 5 
ree 7 In the Canadian Law Times, Dr. A. 
Mr. Curtis’s “Private” Letter. Berriedale Keith has written a very well- 


The reader knows how it came about informed and closely reasoned article on 
that a “Round Table” circular marked ‘The Ideal of an Imperial Constitution.” 
‘private’ was published in the papers. Mr. New India has rendered good service to 
Curtis says it was a private letter of his India by reprinting the whole of it. Dr. 
“written to intimate friends.” English is to Keith has dealt very ably withthe Round 
usa foreign tongue ;sowemaynotbe ableto Table scheme of Imperial Federation and 
ascertain the exact meaning of “intimate.” shown how impracticable it is. But Mr. 
Mr. Curtis says, however, “Iam printing Curtis seems to bea fanatic of federation. 
this letter for circulation amongst friends He would be prepared, for the sake of 
to whom I cannot write, including the realising his scheme, to face “the fact that 
secretaries of local groups. I will ask each we cannot effect the changes advocated in 

4 Secretary to read itto his group.” These the volumes already published without 
are all his intimate friends! However, as provoking in India an agitation, which, as 
we consider Mr. Curtis’s attempt to sub- I judge, might lead to bloodshed’! He is so 
ject India to the Dominions nothing less very philanthropic that, in order to do 
thana conspiracy against Indians, the good tous orto our disembodied spirits, 
marking of his letter to his fellow conspi- he would be prepared even for the death 
rators or would-be conspirators as “‘pri- ofsome ofus! And yet he poses asan 
vate”, does not in the least entitle it to be injured innocent, as witness the following 
treated as really private and confidential. sentence: “We must do our best to 
This Conspiracy is as bad as conspiracy convince them [ Indians] of the mischief 
against a state, and if India had indepen- to their own cause wrought by the deliber- 
dent political existence, certainly legal ate campaign which is on foot here to 
action would have been taken against Mr. embitter feeling against the Dominions,” 
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If the lamb tries to tell the world how 
it has been treated or may be treated by 
a certain other animal, why, itis the lamb 
who must be held to be guilty of singing 
the Hun’s Hymn of Hate! 

Enough has been written in our last 
December number by Mr. Polak and by 
ourselves in the January number to expose 
Mr. Curtis’s fallacies and philanthropy. 
His letter does not really contain any new 
argument. He thinks Indian opinion is 
not as sound and disinterested “‘as our 


own now is.” Not to speak-of the glaring 





selfseeking and corruption to,be found in 
the public life of England and the colonies 
in some past years and ages, the disinter- 
ested colonists of South Africa, of whom 
Mr. Curtis is one, have grabbed fourteen- 
fifteenths of the land there, though there are 
about six black men to every white man 
there. As forthe political rights enjoyed 
there, vide our note on “political philan- 
thropy” in the last number. We shall not, 
it is said, be able to exact “regular, willing 
and continuous obedience” from our fellow 
countrymen. We suppose educated white 
menin their country have been able to 
exact regular, willing and continuous 
obedience from labour strikers, suffragettes, 
Sein Feinners, the Ulstermen led by Carson, 
the Boer rebels, ete., etc. In his paper on 
“The Rationale of Autonomy” contributed 
to the first Universal Races Congress, 
Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., says in reply 
to an argument practically identical with 
that of Mr. Curtis :— ' 


“Now, within the English-speaking world, the 
mother country had civil wars in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; there was civil war between the 
mother country and colonies towards the end of the 
eighteenth ; and again within the independent Uñited 
States and Canada in the nineteenth—all this in a 
“race? that makes specially high claims to self- 
governing faculty. On the imperialist principle, a 
Planetary Angel with plenary powers would have 
intervened to stop the ‘premature experiment” of 
Anglo-Saxon self-government at any one of the stages 
specified—if indeed he had ever allowed it to begin.” 


Mr. Curtis intends to ascertain “how 
many of the 315,000,000 inhabitants of 
India have any voice, direct and indirect, 
in choosing these so-called elective bodies 
[legislative councils, &c.], and also how 
far election is as yet a reality at all.” 
There is no harm in his doing all-this. But 
let him not think that what isis all that 
can be. .Elections can be made a reality in 
the immediate if Government 
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vide a sufficiently large electorate any day, 
as we have shown in our last number, 


“The Danger in India.” 


The Nineteenth Century and After con- 
tains an article on “The Danger in India” 
by Lord Sydenham, a former governor of 
Bombay. In it he repeats all the usual 
misrepresentations and quarter-truths 
which we are accustomed to hear from the 
lips of the opponents of self-government in 
India. ‘The Danger in India” exists, but 
not where his lordship locates‘it. The real 
seat of the danger lies in the race-arro- 
gance, race-prejudice, self-seeking and pig- 
headedness of men like himself. The argu- 
ments and objections of men like him have 
been refuted again and again, but to no 
effect. None are so blind as those who will 
not see. 


Carrying on her father’s tradition. 


Miss E, W. Stead, writing in an editorial 
note inthe December issue of the Review 
of Reviews very pithily sums up our 
demand for post-war reforms as India’s 
desire “to be made mistress of her own 
household,’ and her insistence “that her 
position inthe Empire be made equal to 
that of the daughter-Dominions.”’ She is 
evidently very much struck by the sugges- 
tion put forward to eliminate what she 
aptly calls “the Indian civil service element 
from the Viceroy and Governor-Goneral’s 
Cabinet, and giving ofportfolios to Indians 
and Britons prominent in public life.” 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh deals with ‘India 
During and After The war.” The writer 
points to the failure of all plots against the 
British Government. He very frankly 
points out the anomalies existing in a 
Government conducted by foreigners, 
deplores the fact that Indians are denied 
the privilege of managing their own 
affairs, debarred from carrying arms, and 
kept out of self-governing Dominions. The 
same writer in another part of the Review 
of Reviews brings out the point that 
genius as military 
leaders whenever they are given the chance 
to show their ability. l l 

The progressive rule of His Highness 
the Maharaja-Gaekwar forms the subject 
of a leading article. The details of the 
mammoth artificial lake constructed some 
time ago in Mysore, taken from the Modern 
Review, given on another page, also show 
how an Indian State is forging ahead 
under an enlightened Maharaja. 
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NOTES 


Miss Stead’s note on Japanese education 
should be taken to heart by all Indians. 
She points out that agitation is going on 
for increasing teaehers’ pay, and streng- 
thening primary and secondary .education. 
This cry is being raised in a country 
which has a school in nearly every village, 
and where almost cent per cent of boys 
and girls of school-going age are receiving 
education. What of our own India? The 
article on the Japanese press, compiled 
from Mr. Lajpat Rai’s article in our 
Review, is also very interesting. 

Apart from these oriental subjects 
treated in the Review, it is full of attractive 
features. A brief account is given of the 
visit to the Stead Hostel by Her Majesty 
the Queen-Mother in London, which has 


‘ been raised in memory of the great man 


who courageously championed the cause 
of women, Indians and other subject 
people, a tradition that Miss Stead is now 
carrying on. Persons interested in spiri- 
tual phenomena, will find Miss Scatchard’s 
article suggestive. The notes, leading 
articles, and book reviews, cover the whole 
world, and a great variety of topics. Many 
powerful cartoons are also included in the 
December issue. | 


“The Thin Line.” 


According to Anglo-Indian papers like 
the Pioneer, only athin line divides con- 


_stitutional agitation and anarchism. That 


paper has, therefore, enthusiastically ac- 
claimed the following sapient obser- 
vation of the Special Tribunal that was 
recently engaged in the second supplemen- 
tary trial of the Lahore conspiracy case: 
“Constitutional agitation may easily drift 
into intemperate agitation, intemperate 
agitation into sedition and sedition into 
active revolutionary methods.” The obvious 
suggestion is that, therefore, constitutional 
agitation should be suppressed. But as 
the suppression of constitutional agitation 
also leads to the adoption of revolutionary 
methods, there is a sort of dilemma, from 
which the escape lies in listening to the 
constitutional agitator, as he isa very 
reasondble person. People are apt to 
become unreasonable only when what is 
reasonable is treated with scorn. 


i The Hindu School Centenary. 
* The Hindu School in Calcutta links the 


i present with the past of English educa- 
tion in Bengal. It is associated with some 
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of the most honoured names in Bengal and 
all India. The words with which the Hon. 
Mr. P. C. Lyon concluded his address at 
the Centenary of the School deserve to be 
quoted for their wisdom, and the spirit 
which animated them. He said : 


We have very great problems before us in educa- 
tion in Bengal. We have to guide the enormous 
demand for more education and we have to help that 
spirit, which is wholly good in itself and which calls 
for the satisfaction of its intellectual and moral aims. 
In all humility I say this, that we who have the 
direction of educational forces, cannot do better than 
go back to the mind, spirit and aims that actuated 
men like your founders—-David Hare and Ram Mohun 
Roy. We feel that however great the difficulties may 
be, they are not invincible, if wecan emulate that 
spirit of culture, sympathy with the pupils, desire 
for advance, and that broad-minded appreciation 
of the current needs of the country that animated 
those celebrated men.” 


Mr. Jinnah’s Presidential Address. 


As president of the ninth annual sessions 
ofthe All-India Moslem League held in 
Lucknow in December last year, Mr. M.A. 
Jinnah delivered a thoughtful and able 
address, in course of which he referred to 
“the growth of a tremendous class-interest, 
the interest of the governing class as dis- 
tinct from, if not wholly opposed to the 
interest of the governed.” He was right 
in holding that “it was the existence of 
this vast, powerful and by no means gilent 
interest that explains the origin and wide 
currency ofcertain shallow, bastard and 
desperate political maxims which are flung 
into the face of Indian patriots at the least 
provocation.” The following samples 
are given from Mr. Jinnah’s address :— 


(1) Democratic institutions cannot thrive in the 
environment of the East. Why? Were democratic 
institutions unknown to the Hindus and Mahomedans 
in the past? What was the village Panchayet ? 
What are the history, the tradition, the literature and 
the precepts of Islam? There are no people in the 
world who are more democratic even in their religion 
then the Musalmans. 

(2) The only form of Government suitable for 
India is autocracy tempered by English (European) 
efficiency and character. All nations have had to go 
through the experience of despotic or autocratic 
government at one time or the other in the history of 
the world. Russia was liberated to a certain extent 
only a few years ago, France and England had to 
struggle before they conquered the autocracy. Is 
India to remain under the heel of a novel form of 
autocracy in the shape of bureaucracy for all time to 
come, when Japan and even China have set up 
constitutional Governments on the democratic lines 
of Great Britain and America ? 

(3) (a) The interests of the educated classes are 
opposed to those of the Indian masses and i 

(b) The former would oppress the latter if the 
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strong protecting hand of the British official were 
withdrawn, 

This astonishing proposition beats all reason and 
sense. It is suggested that we who are the very kith 
and kin of the masses, most of us springing from the 
middle classes, are likely to oppress the people if more 
power is conferred ; that the masses require protec- 
tion at the hands of the English Officials, between 
whom and the people there is nothing in common 
and that ourintertests are opposed to those of the 
masses—in what respect, it is never pointed out, and 
that therefore the monopoly of the administrative 
control should continue in the hands of non-Indian 
officials. This insidious suggestion, 
flippantly made, is intended to secure the longest 
possible lease for the bureaucracy and to enjoy their 
monopoly. But it can neither stand the light of facts 
nor the analysis of truth. One has only to look at 
the past records of the All-India Moslem League to 
dismiss this specious plea. The educated people 
of thiscountry have shown greater anxiety and 
solicitude for the welfare and advancement of the 
masses than for any other question during the last 
quarter of a century. 


Mr. Jinnah observed ':— 


Amid the clash of warring interests and the noise of 
foolish catchwords, no cool-headed student of Indian 
affairs can lose sight of the great obvious truism that 
Mandia is in the first and the last resort for the Indians. 
Be the time near or distant, the Indian people are 
bound to attain to their full stature as a self- 
governing nation. No force in the world can rob them 
of their destiny and thwart the purposes of 
Providence. 


He thought that 


The first and the foremost question that requires 
to be put at rest, is that the position of India in the 
Empire? should be defined in the most unequivocal 
terms. lt should be made clear by the Government in 
an authoritative manner that self-government is not 
only a mere distant goal that may be attained at 
some future indefinite time but that self-government 
for India is the definite aim and object of the Govern- 
ment to be given to the people within a reasonable 
time. That should be the aim and object of the 
reconstruction and reformation of the present 
constitution of the Government of India and imme- 
diate steps should be taken after the War to introduce 
the reforms, towards that end in view, both by the 
» Government and the people.- 


ai 


What the Conferences Want. 


If one could tabulate the opinions and 
sentiments, the desires, demands, and 
aspirations, which have found expression in 
the presidential addresses and resolutions 
of the various conferences which met 
during the latter part of the month of 
December last, one could in that way afford 
a glimpse into the workings of the Indian 
mind andshow towards what future de- 
velopments India was tending. We have 
neither the time, nor the space, nor the 
materials before us, to be able to do this 


which is so» 
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we shall pick out at random some points 
from some presidential addresses and re- 
solutions of some of the gatherings. The 
aims and objects of a gathering like the 
Indian National Social Conference are well- 
known. It wants to promote the educa- 
tion of girls and women, the re-marriage of 
widows and the amelioration of their con- 
dition in other ways, the fusion of sub- 
castes, and the elevation of the depressed 
classes. It wants to abolish child marriages 
and introduce the marriage of adults in 
their place ; it wishes to abolish the evils of 
the extortion of dowries; it is against 
polygamy, and the social evils born of 
entertainments like nautches ; &c. 

The president of the Vaisya Conference 
“was most emphatic on the point of educa- 
tion, both male and female, and conclusive- 
ly showed that our backward condition 
was due to our illiteracy. Connected with 
this he emphasized the need for a serious 
and well-directed reform in the marriage- 
able age of boys and girls together with 
an observance of the wholesome rule of 
Brahmacharya.” The conference recorded 
the opinion that it was desirable to have 
compulsory primary education. 

The Bhatia Conference resolved that 
provision should be made for the relief of 
widows and the keeping of a register of 
boys and girls of marriageable age and for 
such education of girls as might fit them 
to do the duties of mothers aud mistresses 
of households. One resolution ‘advocated 
shastric ideal of marriages working to- 
wards 25 and 18 years as the marriageable 
ages for boys and girls, respectably, but 
with 18 and 14 years, respectively, for the 
present.” 

At the Orissa students’ conference some 
resolutions were passed, mainly of a social 
and educational character, suchasstartinga 
Students’ Magazine, Libraries and Reading 
rooms in different educational centres of 
Orissa, discouraging child marriage and 
extortion of dowry anda fund toencourag? 
students to go abroad for technical and 
industrial education. 

The following more important resolutions 
were passed at the Kayastha Confeyence :— 
“That in order to- encourage commerce 
and industry among members of the 
community this conference urges the 
establishment of tachnical classes in the 
Kayashta Pathsala to impart instructior 
in those subjects.” “That this conference 


useful and interesting piece of. work; but urges upon the community the importance 
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and necessity of female education and the 
abolition of the purdah system as the 
foundation of all social reforms.” 
At the tenth Mahratha (non-Brahmin) 
! Provincial educational conference, the 
president exhorted his fellow castemen to 
avail themselves of the facilities within 
their reach, to educate their backward 
brethren and to try to ameliorate their 
present depressed condition by doing 
away with many evil customs such 
as the Dowry system, the Pardah 
(Gosha) system, drink and so forth. Mr. 
Bhaskerrao Jadhav, a Kolhapur State 
Officer, .alluded with satisfaction to 
the changed angle of vision of their 
Brahmin brethren towards their endea- 
vours, unlike their forefathers in the times 
the Peshwas. But he exhorted his 
brother hearers to stand on their own 
legs in the. matter of improving their 
status. 
Some of the more important subjects 
dealt with at the Goan Congress were : 
Means for the moral, social and intellectual up-lift 
of Goans, the improvement and strengthening of 
the Goan Union, female education, female immigra- 
tion, need for a young women’s home, co-opera- 
tive society, co-operative housing, need for a mater- 
nity home, improvement in the conditions of and 
housing of the humbler classes in cities, publica- 
tion of biographies of eminent Goans, education 
of the masses. 
At the All-India Arya Kumar Confer- 
ence resolutions were passed expressing 
igh admiration of the heroism of the In- 
dian soldiers, exhorting young men to take 
up social service work, to promote the 
Vedic Dharma, to maintain social purity, 
to open “Desi Akharas” and gymnasiums, 
and to develop the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the country. i 
At the first Home Rule Conference, in an 
eloquent speech Mrs. Besant surveyed the 
situation and appealed to the Hindus and 
Mahomedans to work in harmony and 
ngarty co-operation for Home Rule for 
India. In a humorous and closely reasoned 
speech Mr. B., G. Tilak asked every one to 
agitate bravely and lawfully for Home 
Rule. He said that Home Rule would not 
fall as a gift from heaven. The people of 
India must be prepared to make necessary 
sacrifices. -. 
- At the Utkal conference, resolutions 
praying for the revival of salt manufacture 
*on the sea coasts of Orissa, establishment 
of an Engineering College .at Cuttack, 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking peo- 
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ple, an Ortya member on the 
council, amendment of Patna U 
Bill, and advancement of Ayury 
struction in Orissa were adopted, 

The following resolution was p 
the last Aligarh session of the ; 
Moslem Education Conference; 


k 
spoke on the subject and the resolution was ca 


At the Humanitarian conference, its 
aims and objects were declared to be as 
follows :— 


(1) To educate public opinion regarding the 
advantages of vegetariau diet from the health, 
economy, temperance and mercy points of view ; 
(2) to take up strictly non-political questions of 
human welfare such as treatment of widows, 
murder of children for ornaments, etc, ; (3) to appeal 
to the authorities as well as to the people to dis- 
continue cruel fashions and ceremonies ; (4) to try to 
protect animals as well as birds from all kinds of 
cruelty ; (5) to carry on our Mission in such a way 
as not to wound the feelings of any community. 


At the All-India Christian Conference, 
with reference to certain suggested amend- 
ments of the law relating to Indian 
Christian marriages, the president, Hon. 
Babu Madhusudan Das, said that 


Whatever rules might be formulated by the Law 
Committee, they should bear in mind one principle, 
They (Indians) had peculiarly sacred ideas of *matri- 
mony. To his mind, the sacred nature of the matri- 
monial alliances was to be learned from the practice 
of the “Sati”. Europeans, of course, had looked at 
marriage from a different point of vew. He believed 
that one woman ascending the funeral pyre ofa hus- 
band left many thousands of sermons. They might 
have things not revolting to the Indian mind. No- 
thing contributed so much as the sacred nature of 
wedlock as it was observed in an Indian’s life. 


At the same conference __ one Indian 
Christian named Mr. H. David said that 


Indian Christians should not bear Indian names, 
but should adopt purely Biblical names. The charge 
that the Indian Christian aped Eurasian manners 
was puerile. There was nothing wrong in thrir 
adopting modern habit of dressing. 

The Hon. Mr. Das said the matter of Nationality 
was one in which discussion would avail nothing. 
Nations grew according tocertain lines. Man was 
a creature of his environments. The outward mani- 
festation of Nationality was Nationalism, and 
Nationalism was very often the result of the circums- 
tances in which the majority of the people belonging 
to a Nation were situated or placed. But a Nation 
should have its life, andin order to have a National 
life, they must have an origin, a past and a future, 
Looking on the past of India, he saw the glorious 
achievements of his ancestors, and looking before, he 
saw the glorious future. He felt he was but a 
drop in the ocean. He, as a Christian, thought 
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duty that he should not do anything 
uld give him the appearance of being 
in his own land. 
me Mr. Chakkra Chetti who said that 
r. Das had echoed the real sentiments of 
esent, 
r S, C. Mukerji wanted to know the opi- 
Conference whether the paper read by 
should be printed in the report of the 
ifit was printed, it might give a wrong 
sentiments of the Indian Christiaus. It 
£- printed, they must mention that the 
of the Conference did not entertain the sen- 
ts of Mr. David. 
he President wanted to know the opinion of the 
Conference whether Mr. David’s paper should be 
printed in the report or not. : 

Mr. David complained that the President was un- 
fair to him in not allowing discussion on his paper. 

The President said that his object in not allowing 
discussion on the subject was ouly to preserve order in 
the Conference. From the restlessness which was 
visible at the Conference when the paper was read, it 
seemed to him Mr. David would be subjected to 
bitter criticism. 

The Conference unanimously (with the exception 
of Mr. David) decided that the paper should not be 
printed in the report. 


At the Student’s Convention held at 
Madras under the presidentship of Sir 
Subramania Iyer a resolution to the effect 
that “in addition to the usual sectarian 
hostels, cosmopolitan hostels in which the 
distinction shall be one of vegetarian or 
mixed diet and not of caste or creed should 
be established,” was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. At the same conven- 
tion some of the other resolutions passed 
were ; : 


That the Convention, while regretting the recent 
strikes which were breaches of discipline baneful to 
the true spirit of education, thought that the results 
were to be traced to the lack of mutual sympathy 
and understanding between teachers and taught, 
and suggested that facilities of intercourse between 
them should be periodically arranged by constituent 
associations. The resolution also appealed to the 
principals and professors of colleges to look with 
sympathy and tolerance both upon students’ 
individual and national aspirations and also to 
institute in their colleges a representative council 
consisting of elected reprtsentatives of students to 
consider student grievances. 

Mr. Chinasamy Ramanujam moved a resolution 
vigorously appealing for higher education for women 
on national ideals and vernaculars as the media of 
instruction, 

Mr. L. Panigrahi moved the resolution commen- 
ding to all students the principle of Swadeshi, and 
appealed to their patriotism to give preference to 
eres articles over foreign goods ina telling 
speech, 

Another resolution appealed to the students to 
abstain from the use of tobacco and form leagues for 
putting down the evil practice. 

“This Convention expresses its emphatic protest 
against the disgraceful system of demanding dowries, 
as also against the ruinous/custom of early marriage 
prevalent among students.’? 
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At the All-India Khatri Conference, the 
president, Diwan Bahadur Amar Nath, 
eee Jammu and Kashmir State, ob- 
served :— 


At regards the customs of early marriage afi 
polygamy, I would add that it is now admitted on 
all hands that they are sapping the physical and moral 
health of the Hindu nation as a whole. Stringest 
social measures should be adopted to stop these 
evils: the minimum age of marriage should be raised 
to sixteen in the case of girls and twenty-one in 
that of boys, so as to allow sufficient time for their 
normal development and proper education—condi- 
tions essential alike to the production of healthy 
issue and to the prevention of polygamy, 


At the All-India Hindu Conference two 
of the resolutions were :— 


Resolved that this Conference urges upon all 
Hindu Sabhas and Punochayats the necessity of main- 
taining schools for the free elementary and religious 
education of Hindu boys and girls and prays tive 
Government to make elementary education free and 
compulsory in the country. 

Resolved that this Conference urges upon the 
Hindu community the great necessity of : 

_ (a) improving the condition of and meting out 
better treatment to their submerged classes, (b) 
making proyision for reclaiming converts to other 
religions, (c) taking proper care of Hindu widows 
and orphans, and, (d) abolishing child marriage, 


The Hindu Conference also passed a 
resolution exhor ting all Hindus to perform 
joint family and social wórship. Christ- 
ians, Musalmans, Brahmos, ete., do it. 

In her first Theosophical Convention 
lecture Mrs. Besant said in part :— 


Unity OF RELIGION. $ 


The special work they had to do was to proclaim 
the unity of religions and the realisation of oneness 
with God. There was nothing in all their activities 
which could be separated from religion, 


POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


It was said that Mrs. Besant was a religious 
teacher and must have nothing to do,with politics. 
Her answer was that, because Mrs. Besant was a 
religious teachėr, she had everything to do with 
questions relating to the welfare of the country. 
They must be religious not only in temples, mos- 
ques, and churches, but in market places, in Court 
as Vakil pleading, Judge giving judgment, as Docthr 
healing, as soldier fighting, as merchant trading. 
They must be religious all through, or else they had 
no true religion. Only when they were thoroughly 
religious, religion permeating every activity, every 
thought and work, would Theosophists do their 
duty to religion. 


In the course gf her third and last 
convention lecture she said :— , 


WHAT POLITICS MEAN. . 
To her politics meant the organised life of the 
Nation ; on the liberty of a Nation depended its self- 
respect its dignity and its life tọ her mind, One great 
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reason why a Nation should be free and self-governing 
was that without those conditions man was not a man 
but only half. They all knew how Mr. Asquith spoke 
of the possibility of German domination in England, 
and he said that it would be inconceivable and intoler- 
able if all the highest offices in England were filled by 
Germans. Was it not an intolerable thing that an 
Indian if he had to rise to a high place in his own 
country had to go to a foreign country to acquire the 
qualification ? An Indian in [ndia must have every- 
thing that an Englishman had in England, he must 
have pride of race, pride of country. 


- (THE LIBERATION OF INDIA. 


Patriotism must not be labelled sedition and desire 
for liberty must not be branded as rebellion. The duty 
ofthe Theosophist was to help in the liberation of 
India, It was a human duty, a national duty which 
came from service to the Motherland which none had 
right to forbid. 4 


THe Duty ro Humanity. 


Speaking of the Theosophist’s duty to humanity, 
Mrs, Besant said that there was nothing contrary or 
antagonistic between nationality and humanity, if 
nationalism be based on love and not on hatred. A 
Theosophist must be a peace-maker outside his Nation 
and also within his Nation, drawing. communities 

together into one, and outside his Nation trying to 
f draw Nations into brotherhood so that there might be 
no more'war and none of the misery through which the 
world was passing to-day. In their life outside the 
Nation they must do nothing to increase the spirit of 
hatred even tothase who were their enemies in the 
physical world totay, remembering that they also 
were their human brothers, separated now by a gulf of 
blood and misery, but love could build bridges across 
gulf and look forward toa future when Nations shall 
once more be at one. She prayed that no Theosophist 
would cast fresh fuel into the fire of hate. In the 
Germans they saw that the evil of hating dulled the 
intellect and hardened the heart in the terrible Strife 
now going on ; and also in the Struggle in their own 
Nation for constitutional liberty?they must take care 
that they work by love and not by hatred and that 
they raise all and not push away any one. Only thus 
would the Will of God be done and the Brotherhood 
of Humanity be founded in the world. 


At the Kshatriya Upakarini Mahasabh 
the President, H. H. the Maharaja of 


Jammu and Kashmir, asked in the course 
of his address :— o 
‘Will it be hoping too much to expec i 
l xpect of 

Maharajas and other leaders to E e e ka 
and introduce social reforms, as their personal ex- 
ample is better than precept? I have learnt with 
much gratification that at the instance of some of the 
leading members of the Maha Sabha and in confor- 
mity with the pledge they took at Agra in 1913 they 
have abjured the entertainment of Nautch girls at 
ceremonial occasions and have thus established good 
‘examples for others. to follow. I would wish that 
F similarly many would come forward and make a vow 
that they would neither give nor receive negotiated 

and bartered dowries. It is the most harmful and 
shameful custom prevailing amongst the Rajputs. 


32—16 
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Nationalism among Indian Christians. 


From some paragraphs in the fore- 
going note, it must have become clear 
to the reader that Indianu Christians 
can no longer be characterised as de- 
nationalised, The Hon. Babu Madhusudan 
Das, C.I.E., of Orissa, president of the last 
session of the Indian Christian Conterence, 
said in the course of his address that “the 
charge that their community had not 
shown any sympathy with those who 
were working for improving the political 
status of India was unjustifiable. 


The community, he said, had done much to or- 
ganize the national movement. Since the days of the 
community’s birth from its very infancy, it had been 
struggling amidst powerfu ; opposition to form a 
nucleus of the Indian nation- He believed that so 
long as a portion of the pOPulation remained un- 
touchable their attempts to ratSe India to the posi- 
tion ofa nation would be rece;ved with much dis- 
count, and asked whether they h ad not done much to 
remove the pernicious caste system. They were In- 
dians and would coatinue to work as they had done 
in the past. He would afford every facility for inter- 
marriage between the several portions of the Indian 
population and thus fuse different races into one 
powerful nation. He assured their non-Christian 
brethren their services would always be at their com- 
mand in any movement which sought the political 
progress of India within the British Empire. 


His thoughtful, earnest and intense 
nationalism found expression in passages 
like the following :— _ 


When I read the two great national epies—the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana (with the aid of the 
light which the Cross sheds on them), I am inspired 
with an earnest desire to improve the position of our 
women and the depressed classes in the social 
economy of India. I learn that in ancient India the 
aboriginal tribes, who represent the monkeys of the 
Ramayana, were honoured by kings and monarc" ; 
who were worshipped as Gods. The writer of tue 
Ramayana knew no depressed classes in the popula- 
tion. Take away Draupadi from the Mahabharata and 
Sita from the Ramayana, and the two great National 
epics have no existence. Where could I fiud more 
convincing proof of the influential position which 
women occupied in ancient India ? Where can I get 
more forcible illustrations of the unflinching mar- 
tyrdom to conviction, than I find in the life of my 
revered ancestor who cheerfully ascended the funeral 
pyre of her husband to keep inviolate the sacred 
bond of matrimony ? Her blood, which I proudly 
hold in my veins, constantly impels me to act up to 
my conviction. I repudiate with indignation the 
assertion that Ido not belong to the Indian Nation. 
Ihave spoken in the first person. I have done so 
because these are the unanimous seutiments of the 
community; and the sentiments of many, when 
expressed by one, lend emphasis to the unanimity. 
We are Indians. Indian blood runs in our yeins: 
Indian history, Indian traditions, are the springs 
from which we draw our inspirations ; our hopes for 
the future greatness of India are built on the gtorious 
achievements of ancient India. 
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The Urgent Need for Immediate Aboli- 


tion of Indentured Labour. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews, to whom along 
with his and our friend Mr. W. W. Pear- 
son, Indians owe a deep debt of gratitude 
for unveiling to the world the truly 
horrible picture of indentured labour in 
South Africa and Fiji, has written the 
following letter to the dailies :— 


Sir,—I have received definite news from many 
warters in Fiji, that an assurance has been given by 
the Home authorities in London, that the system of 
indenture will be allowed to go on for five more years 
before it is abolished. ` 

Yet the Government of India despatch of October 
15, 1915, has written about it as follows :— 

“It is firmly believed in this country and it would 
appear not without grave reason, that the women 
emigrants are too often living a life of immorality 
in which their persons are, by reason of pecuniary 
temptation or official pressure, at the free disposition 
of their fellow reeruits and even of the subordinate 
managing staff.” 

That these grave fears, which the Government of 
India regards as well founded, are not imaginary has 
been proved, ifany proof were needed, by the facts 
given in the report which Mr. Pearson and I circulat- 
ed and published nearly a year ago. These facts have 
never been challenged. They amount to nothing 
more or legs than a clear evidence that the system 
itself leads up to a kind of legalised prostitution. 

May l ask for your valuable help in urging public- 
ly that a system which tuvolves such immoral condi- 
tions be abolished immediately ? It is now nearly 
a year since the late Viceroy promised its abolition, 
and there should be no longer any delay. 

We had the privilege of publishing the 
entire report of Messrs. Andrews and 
Pearson on indentured labour in Fiji. 
Those who have read it know that the sys- 
tem under which such labour is recruited 
is akin to slavery, horribly inhuman and 
degrading and isthe greatest insult that 
can be offered to a nation. Itis outrageous 
that a suggestion should be made for its 
continuance even for a day, not to speak of 
five years. If we had Home Rule, it would 
have been abolished long ago; nay, it 
would never have been allowed to be intro- 
duced at all. Weare under no obligation, 
legal or moral, to supply human cattle to 
any British Colony. Moreover, we are con- 
vinced that indentured labour does no good 
to Fyi itself; it only enables a company to 
earn very large dividends. 

The honour of all women, be they black 
or brown or white orred or yellow, be 
they peasants or princesses, be they rich or 
poor, is equally dear and equally precious. 
No system waich makes it difficult for any 
woman to preserve her honour ought to 
be tolerated for a day. And this accursed 
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system of indentured labour leads, by the 
Government’s own admission, toa kind of 
organised and legalised prostitution. If 
for no other reason, for this reason alone 
it should be immediately abolished, though 
there is plenty of other reasons. 

The mere raising of the proportion of 
women to men willnot do. The very idea 
of so many women to so many men is dis- 
gusting and bestial. Men and women are 
not brute beasts that even an equality of 
the numbers of male and female emigrants 
under indenture can satisfy men who have 
any regard for the sanctity of conjugal 
relations and for high ideals of home life. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Messrs. Polak 
and Andrews are making noble efforts to. 
rouse the country to the evils, the shame 
and the ignominy of this most accursed 
system. Mr. M. K. Gandhi is also nobly 
labouring in the cause of deceived and out- 
raged humanity. Let all who can helpin 
any way do so with all the earnestness 
that he possesses. One of the ways is to 
hold meetings of protest against they 
system all over the country. w a N 

Some Indian member or other of the 
Imperial Legislative Council may be depen- 
ded upon to introduce a bill or move a 
resolution, if permitted to df so, for the 
immediate abolition of the system of inden- 
tured labour. And the hope may safely be 
expressed that among the Indian members, 
whether elected or nominated, there will not 
be found any one to brand himself as a 
moral leper by not supporting such a bill 
or resolution, which must have the whole- 
hearted support of the whole country. 


Sarat Chandra Das, Explorer, Traveller 
and Scholar. 


India is the poorer by the death of Sarat 
Chandra Das, Tibetan explorer, traveller 
and scholar. He was born in Chittagong 
in Bengalin 1849 and had completed 67 
years of his life at the time of his death. 
We learn from the Encyclopedia Britan- - 
nica that | 


“Lama Ugven Gyatso, a semi-Tibetan, who was 
originally a teacher of Tibetan in a Darjeeling school, 
was trained by the Indian Survey Department asa 
surveyor, and being deputed to take tribute trom his 
monastery to Tashilhunpo, he secured permission in 
1879 from the Tashilnunpo authorities for Sarat 
Chandra Das, a Bengali school master at Darjeeling, , 
to visit that monastery, where his name was entered 
as a student. This was the opportunity for a series , 
of valuable exploratory journeys through the Tibetan 
provinces adjoining the Indian and Nepalese front- 
iers, which added greatly to our stock of informa- 
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tion about Lhasa and the districts surrounding that 
city. In their first journey the travellers set out from 
Jongri in Sikkim, aud traversing the north-east corner 
of Nepal, crossed into Tibet by the Cnatang la, and 
travelled northwards to Shigatse and Tashilhunpo. 
pThey returned by much the same way to near 
' Khamba jong, and re-entered Sikkim by the Donkya 
pass. The journey was fruitful of information and 
valuable for mapping... Chandra Das made a 
second journey in 1881, with the intention of reach- 
ing Lhasa. He travelled by way of Tashilhunpo, lay 
dangerously ill for some time at Samding monastery, 
duly reached Lhasa, where he visited the Dalai Lama, 
but owing to smallpox in the city could remain there 
only a fortnight, though he made full use of this time. 
During a journey home occnpying nearly half a year 
he collected much further valuable information. Sarat 
Chandra Das’s reports of his two journeys were pub- 
lished by the Indian government, but for political 
reasons were until 1890 kept strictly confidential. 
In 1899 they were edited by the Royal Geographical 
Society and in 1902 published. They contain valu- 
able information on the superstitions, ethnology and 
religion of Tibet. Chandra Das also brought back 
from his jourueys a large number of interesting books 
in Tibetan and Sanskrit, the most valuable of which 
have been edited and published by him, some with the 
assistance of Ugyen Gyatso and other lamas.” 


_ He gave an account of one of his 
journeys to Tibet in the pages of this 
s w in a series of articles, about which 







The der says, “readers must have been 
deeply imSpressed by them.” The same 
paper has ¥ktracted from ‘‘Who’s Who in 


India” the fo 


wing facts about the life of 
the explorer :— 

In 1884 he accompanied the late Mr. Mecaulay.Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, on bis mission 
to Sikkim aud the Tibetan frontier during which 
he was able to induce the Jongpon of Khambajong to 
enter into friendly relations with Mr. Macaulay and 
was instrumental in saving the lives of the British 
envoy, and Sir Grifith Evans, Major Evans Gordon 
and Mr. Paul, who were in danger of being frozen to 
death near the enemy’s camp. In 1885 Sarat Chandra 
Das again accompanied Mr. Macaulay, this time to 
Pekin, when the latter went to seek permissiom from 
the Chinese Government for a mission to enter Tibet, 
and his services in that connection were recognized 
by the grant of C. I.E. Two years later Mr. Das 
visited Siam where he studied the Buddhist religion 
with Prince Vajra Juana Varorasa and was decorated 


by the King of Siam with the Tushita Mata medal. . 


ln 1893 he inaugurated the Buddhist Text Society of 
India with the object of publishing valuable Buddhist 
manuscripts brought by him from Tibet and ia re- 
cognition of his contributions to the literature on 
Tibet the Government gave him the title of Rai 
Bahadur and a jagir of the value of Rs. 500 a year ; 
and the Royal Geographical Society awarded the 
‘Back’ *premium for his geographical researches. 
Among his publications were ‘Journey to Lhassa and 
Central Tibet’ and ‘Tibetan-English Dictionary.’ 


° Mr. Das was a man of indefatigable ener. 
gy, buoyant temper and genial disposition. 
Last year he visited Japan and received a 
warm welcome there. Returning from 








that cuuntry he wrote about the wi 
of Japan in this Review. 


“Varnasrama-Dharma” Meetings. 


Recently there have been some Varn: 
srama-Dharma meetings in the country‘ 
the latest perhaps being that held in the: 
Sobhabazar Rajbati and presided over by ` 
the Maharaja, of Durbhanga. Not being 
a follower of this cult, we do not know 
whether a sense of humour is one of the 
qualifications which its adherents are 
required to possess. For, men who havea 
sense of humour do not make themselves 
ridiculous by preaching what they do not 
practise. Be not alarmed, gentle reader. 
We are not going to be inquisitorial 
about the spiritual qualifications or even 
the mere mundane characters of any per- 
sons. We speak only from a sense of 
puzzlement, which arises thus. We had an 
idea that one of the four Asraimas was 
called Vanaprastha, or the stage of retire- 
ment to a forest for meditation and 
cultivation of the spiritual life, and that 
a Brahmin at any rate should retire to 
the forest on completing the fiftieth year 
of his age. Among the speakers at the 
Sobhabazar meeting there were several 
Brahmins past fifty, but Thacker’s Indian 
Directory does not say that the residence 
of any of them isin a forest ; nor dots any 
of them dwell in a thatched hut, after 
renouncing all earthly possessions, as the 
forest-dwelling Vanaprasthasramins ot old 
did.+ There was indeed rich unconscious 
humour in the richest Brahmin landholder 
in Bengal, Bibar and Orissa, preaching 
Varnasrama-Dharma. 

Varnasrama-Dharma does not exist in 
this Kali Yuga. Whether it existed, not 
in theory, but in actual life, in any 
previous age, historians alone can say, 
not pseudo-historians. Whether it ought 
to be or can be revived, sociologists and 
biologists, or earnest students of sociology 
and biology may discuss ; and it would be 
fruitful to engage in a discussion with such 
men. Butit would he waste of time and 
energy to examine what mere dabblers in 
pseudo-sociology and pseudo-biology may 
say, in moments of diversion from their 
‘absorbing worldy avocations and plea- 
sures. 

The four stages of life constitute a 
beautiful ideal, and may beadopted in their 
spirit with modifications suited to these 








The ex-officials are understood to b> bound 
titude to do the same. If any one takes an 
ndent line, either in a commission or committee, 
his own official capacity, and displeases the 


ces what happens.” 


European Officials and the Round 
Table Propaganda. 


Welearn from the Leader of January 
431, that Sir James Meston and Mr. Marris 
made statements regarding their connec- 
tion with the Round Table propaganda, 
ata meeting of the U. P. Legislative 
Council held at Lucknow on. the 2yth 


January last. Both gave very good certi-. 


ficates to Mr. Curtis and the propaganda, 
which is said to be non-political in 
character. Sir James assured the council 
that “There was no case of any conspiracy 
against Indian interests, as has been 
alleged.” About this opinions will differ. 
What is satisfactory to learn is that “in 
view of the misunderstanding which has 
arisen over this matter, the Government 
of India consider, an opinion which I 
[ Sir James ] accept, that officials should 
\not in future be members of Round Table 
groups in India.” 


The Late Mr. Ali Mahomed Bhimji. , 

By the death of Mr. Ali Mahomed 
Bhimj& India loses one of her oldest patri- 
otic sons. He breathed his last at Bandra 
at the age of about 80. He was a Congress 
veteran. The Message says, “he was one 
of the first Indian Musalmans to realise 
that the welfare of India lay in the co- 
operation and union of the two great 
Indian communities—Hindus and Musal- 
mans. He had travelled extensively— 


almost’ over the whole world. He had 
gone on several missions to England, the 
last of which was to preach against cow- 
killing. He wasa peace-loving man, and 
had his own ideas as to how to maintain 
world-peace. He had lately been in political 
retirement. In his days of vigour he was a 
well-known figure.on the Congress plat- 
form and among the Khoja Mahomedans. 


He was aneffective and popular platform . 


speaker. He leaves behind him a large 
family of children, grand-children and 
great-grand-children to bemoan his loss.” 


Fiji-born Indians for the War. 


From a brief article contributed to the 
Western Pacific Herald by Mr. D. M, Mani- 


roment, I cannot undertake to say with in- 
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lal, we are interested to learn that some 
Indian young men, bornin Fiji, have volun- 
teered for the war at their own expense 
and risk. Mr. Manilal wrote the article on 
the eve of their departure for the front. 


Volunteering for Indians. 


Itis pleasant to find the Englishman 
writing thus about Indian Volunteer regi- 
ments, led todoso by the steps which 
Government have taken to raise double 
conipanies in Bengal, Burma, and the 
Punjab :— 

We do not know whether it is likely that the Govern- 
ment of India will ever consider seriously the raising 
of Indian Volunteer regiments, not merely for the 
purposes of war, but also for peice time. Lf ever it does 
there could be no more suitable nucleus for such 
regiments than the double companies recruited for 
service in the war and possessing the prestige and 
tradition of active service under the Raj. 


Mr. Datar’s Record Run. 


Mr. Sachindra Mazumdar writes to 
us from Allahabad :— 


“My friend Mr. K. N. Dikshit informs 
me that Mr. Datar made an unique atyn 
at 25 miles in December last at $ 
ran 25 miles in 2 hrs. 40 secs. itus consti- 
tuting an Asiatic record.. Wis only 7 
mts. behind the great MicArthur, the 
Marathon Champion. This was only a 
test that we had arranged for Mr. Datar. 
We wanted to see whether he was in 
proper condition to run for the world’s 
record. Needless to say we are thoroughly 
satisfied and I now entertain hopes that 
Datar will beat McArthur in his final 
attempt. 

“Mr. Datar will put himself under 
training early this year and we are 
arranging thatthe final run should take 
place, just at the end of this cold season 
let us hope, by the middle of March, 1917. 
As we have received no encouragement 
from the Calcutta public, the run will 
necess irily be arranged in Allahabad. 

“We have received a handsome donation 
from the Maharajah of Pithapuram (Mad- 
ras) and are receiving small donations 
from all directions of India, excepting Ben- 
gal, from which province not a coppér pice 
has been forthcoming in this great affair. 

“i appeal again to the innate love of 
sport of every individual in India to help 
us in this affair. Ihave given you an idea 
of Datar’s condition and I again let 
you know, Datar would not be able to get 
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on unless he is helped by money in lieu of 
his run. 
“All donations will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurers, The Students’ 
i Sporting Club, Allahabad, and the Allaha- 
bad Sporting Club, Allahabad,” 


Economic War after the War. 


Among the after-war problems one of 
the most important is the trade policy to 
be followed by the British Empire and its 
Allies. The policy which suits an indus- 
trially advanced country is sure to be in- 
jurious to one which is’ backward as re- 
gards manufactures. Hence a policy de- 
cided upon with an eye solely or chiefly to 
British interests cannot but prejudicially 
affect India. That India has reason to be 
` alarmed will appear from the comments of 

some important organs of public opinion 

in three Allied countries, Russia, France 

and Italy. Weshall quote only a few opi- 

nions, and only those portions of them 
t which relate to the economic aspects of the 
oposed “Economic war after the war.” 
skia Viedomosti (important Russian 
ily), March 2, 1916 :— 


much talk, in Russia and abroad, 
of a customs wen between the Allies on the lines of 
the German Zollv@vein. Only nations who are in the 
same economic situation can profit by such a scheme. 
The German States were, more or less, in the same 
situation. 
a customs union between countries whose economic 
structures are as widely different as those of England, 
France, and Russia. The first two havea highly de- 
veloped industry, and great abundance of capital ; 
the third is characterised by the iniportance of agri- 
culture, the backward state ofindustry and the lack 
ofcapital. To include these countries in a common 
custom system would mean ruin for Russian 
industry. ; 

Russia must in no case bind herself to participate 
in ‘a general commercial agreement between the 
Allies before coming to terms with Germany, for she 
would be the one country whose interests would be 
entirely sacrificed. 


Populaire du Centre (France, Socialist), 
g June 1, 1916 :— 


France's future does not lie in an economic war, 
which might often prove harmful to herself. It is 
useless and foolish to imagine that once the military 
war over, the present grouping of Powers will hold 
good over questions of buying and selling. . . . . 

Cotriere della Sera (leading Italian 
daily), April 16, 1916 :— 

In the course of aspeech in the Italian Chamber, 

* I. Bonino expressed the hope that economic changes 
will not be such as are desired by those who dream of 
commercial reprisals and ruinous tariffs. “It must be 
remembered that commercial fights to the death 
between two large groups of peoples mean the destruc- 














There has 


“new Protectionist policy should be instituted. He 


It is perfectly Utopian to try to introduce. 










tion of wealth, general impoverishment, and 
weakening of Europe in opposition to the stre: 
and organisation of America, and would consequ 
be a misfortune for all consumers as well as. 
duweers.. ss a l 

De Viti De Marco (Radical), speaking after Bonit 
declared he could not associate himself with thos 
who invoke, as a corollary of the military war, 
commercial war against Germany, in order thata 


trusted, therefore, that in the coming Economic Con- 
ference of Paris there would be an open mind on the 
question, for Italy cannot renounce the natural 
sources of her exchange with foreign countries with- 
out compensating advantages. 

These quotations are taken from a se- 
lection made mostly from ‘Foreign Opi- 
nion? which appears weekly in the Cam- 
bridge Magazine, England. Space does not 
allow us to quote more. 

Indians should particularly bear in 
mind the remarks of the Russian paper 
quoted first. Like Russia, India is charac- 
terised by the importance of agriculture, 
the backward state of industry and the 
lack of capital. To include England, 
France and India in a common custom 
system would mean ruin for India. But 
owing to her not having Home Rule, she 
cannot make her voice heard effectively. 


Effects of Export of Wheat from India. 
The Review of Reviews writes :-~ 


Over 6,000,000 quarters of surplus wheat are 
availaole in India, and every effort should begnade to 
secure it for Britain. We wish to urge the Govern. 
ment of India to revive the scheme of exporting 
wheat solely on its own account, and to prohibit, 
once again, the export of wheat by private agency, 
The profit made by that Administration during last 
year, when over 500,000 tons of wheat were export- 
ed largely to Britain, amounted to a little over 
£132,000. This is not exactly the ‘‘windfall” that 
was anticipated from that source. India, however, 
has this consolation. She was able to render the 
United Kingdom a great Imperial service. Shortly 
after the first consignment of Indian wheat had been 
thrown into the British market, the price of bread in 
London fell a penny per 4-lb, loaf. Moreover, State 
regulation of wheat kept its price in India far below 
the world-quotation. That, in itself, was a gain. 
Our view is that if the Government of India handles 
the present surplusin the right way it can make a 
fair profit, besides rendering a great service to us by 
insuring the continuation of our wheat supply. 


We are glad the Review of Reviews is 
not like those ungrateful persons who 
bite the hand that feeds them by falsely 
saying that India has rendered. little or no 
service to the Empire. 

According to Indiaman, the highest ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour from India 
during the past decade were in 1912-13, 
when the value exported was £12,500,000. 









eche outbreak of the war up to June 
india exported wheat to the United 
dom to the value of £7,891,100. 

Yhe effects of export of wheat on the 


by Major B. D. Basu, I. M.S. (retired) :— 
“As regards wheat, we have the high 
authority of Sir William Crookes, who, 
in his Presidential Address at the British 
Association for the Advancement ot Science 
in 1898, said that no other grain can take 
the place of wheat in the preparation of 
bread—the staff of lite for man.* But with 
the export of wheat, the people of India, 
for the most part, have to depend on in- 
ferior food-grains for their bread. Regard- 
ing Indian wheat, Messrs. McDougall 
Brothers, at the request of the Government 
of India, in 1880, prepared a report, from 
which the following passages are taken :— 
“Glancing at all the facts here elaborated, it is 
evident that these wheats afforda larger margin of 
rofit, both to the miller and baker than any other. 
“We venture to record a conviction that we have 
long held, strongly emphasized by the results of these 
experimental workings, of the measureless importance 
of the great resources of the Indian Empire being 
developed to the utmost in producing wheat for this 
country. Farmers here are finding that to live they 
must produce beef and mutton rather than grain, 
hence the greater need of resources of supply under 
our own control jeee there is, no doubt, an outlet in 
this couitry and the Continent for unlimited quanti- 
ties Į of Indian wheats ]”. . i 
“Accordingly, Indian wheats are being 
exported in larger and larger quantities 
year after year. As a consequence, the 
Indian population, for the most part, have 
to live on inferior food-grains. Sir George 
Watt, the compiler of the Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India, does not try 
to traverse this statement, but thinks 
that he has proved his case, by writing in 
the following strain :— 


* Sir William Crookes said :— 

“Weare born wheat-eaters. Other races, vastly 
superior to us in numbers, but differing widely in 
material and intellectual progress, are eaters of Indian 
corn, rice, millet, and other grains ; but none of these 
grains have the food value, the concentrated health- 
sustaining power of wheat, and it is on this account 
that the accumulated experience of civilized mankind 
has set wheat apart as the fit and proper food for the 
development of muscle and brains.” 
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“Indian wheat has for some years continned to 
undersell the produce of the -old and established 
supplies, and is gradually assuming a recognised 
position in the grain markets of Europe. The outcry 
has, accordingly, in certain quarters, been raised 
against the objections to this new traffic. Philan- 
thropy, that much abused ally of a weak cause, has 
been called to the rescue. [he natural tood and 
surplus stocks of the people, we have been told, were 
being drained away from them. For greed of the 
means to satisfy exotic desires of modern civilization, 
the people were being induced to part with their 
ordinary food, and were, in consequence, taking to the 
use of inferior and unwholesome grains.” 


“The injurious effects due to the export of 
wheat, obliging people to maintain them- 
selves on inferior and unwholesome food- 
grains, cannot bedisproved by sophisticated 
arguments. Steps should, therefore, be 
taken to reduce, if not actually to stop, 
the export of wheat.’’* 

In 1914-15 the yield of wheat in India 
was ten million tons in round numbers. 
Supposing that to be also the yield of the 
latest crop to which the Review of Reviews 
refers, and of which it is said 1,500,000 
tons are ready for export, the quantity‘ 
exported would form more than 15 
cent. of the total produce. Acco 
the authority quoted by $i 
Crookes, in 1891 
than 9 per cent. of the tote 
ported. So that the proportion of the 
total produce exported appears to have 
increased. 







* Sir William Crookes gave the following as 
appendix to the address above referred to :— _ 

“So long ago as April 16, 1891, the following 
statement by a leading Indian ecouomist appeared in 
the ‘Daily Eaglishman’ of Calcutta. 

“People do not realise the fact that all the wheat 
India prodtices is required for home consumption, and 
that this fact is notlikely to be realised until a serious 
disaster occurs, and that even now iess than 9 per 
cent isexported. It is a self-evident fact that a slight 
expansion of consumption, or a partial failure of 
crops of other food grains will be sufficient to absorb 
the small proportion now exported. Besides, we have 
a steady increase of consumption, in consequence of 
the natural growth of the population, as well as in- 
the gradual improvement of the condition of a con- 
siderable part of the people in the cities. I believe 
that, comparatively speaking, India will in a few 
years cease to export wheat, and soon thereafter 
become an importing country.” 

Even after the lapse of nearly a quarter of atentury, 
the above still holds true, and it shows the inex- 
pediency, of exporting wheat from India. 

L 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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19. 
Nearing Shazadpur, 
January : 1891. 


Eare still on the way, and have 
been floating along from early last 
_ morning till seven or eight in-the 
pevening. 
There is an attraction in motion by 
The banks were continuously 
wehind on either side, and un- 
my eyes away, I could not 
fix my mind“ a book or go on with any 
writing; so, ‘with nothing else to do, 
I have been simply looking on the whole 
day. This was not wholly dueto variety 
in the scenery—sometimes the banks were 
bare, treeless outlines merely—but the 
fascination wasin the ceaseless, untiring 
movement which, without thought or 
effort of mine, kept my mind fully occupied, 
in a state neither of restraint nor strain, 
like absently swinging one’s legs sitting 
in a chair ; the monotonous action pacity- 
ing the superfluous energy whichirefuses to 
be still, and so allowing the system to 
repose in comfort. 

We left the little river of Kaligram, its 
course sluggish like the circulation of a 
dying man, and dropped thence into the 
current of a briskly flowing stream which 
in turn, led into a region where land and 








water seemed to merge into each other, be- . 


reft of distinction between river and bank, 
as with brother and sister in infancy. 
The river lost its aspect of slimness, 
scattered its current in many directions, and 
‘spread out, finally, into a marshy lake, 
with here a patch of grassy land and there 
a stretch of transparent water; reminding 
me of the earth in its youth, when through 


the limitless waters, land had just begun 
to raise its head, the separate provinces 
of solid and fluid as yet not well defined. 

Round about where we were moored, 
are planted the bamboo poles of the fisher- 
men. Kites are hovering about ready to 
snatch up fish from the nets. On the ooze 
at the water’s edge stand the meek-looking 
white paddy-birds. All kinds of waterfowl 
abound. Patches of weeds float on thc 
water. Here and there rice-fields, untuilled 
and uncared for,* rise from the moist 
clay soil. Mosquitoes swarm over the 
still waters. 

We start again at dawn this morning 
and pass through Kachikata whese the 
waters ofthe lake find an outlet in a 
winding channel only six or seven yards 
wide, through which they swiftly rush. To 
get our unwieldy house-boat over this is 
indeed anadventure. The current hurries 
it along at lightning speed keeping the 
crew busy using their oars as poles to 
prevent the boat being dashed against 
the banks. Wethuscome out again into 
the open river. 

The sky was heavily clouded, a damp 
wind blowing, with occasional showers of 
rain. They were ail shivering with cold. 
Such wet and gloomy days in the cold 
weather are eminently disagreeable, and 
Ispent a miserable, lifeless morning. At 
two in the afternoon, the sun came out and 
since then it has been delightful. The banks 
are now high and covered with peaceful 
groves and the dwellings of men, secluded 
and full of beauty. 

The river winds in and out, an unknown 


* On the rich river-side silt, rice seed is simply 
scattered and the harvest reaped when ripe ; nothing 
else has to be done, Tr. 






ctle stream in the inmost zenana of 
engal, neither lazy nor fussy, so tenderly, 
so sweetly loving, asit lavishes the wealth 
of its affection on either side and prattles 
of common joys and sorrows and house- 
hold news with the village maidens who 
come to take its water, and sit there by its 
side assiduously rubbing their bodies into 
a glowing freshness with their moistened 
towels. 

This evening we have moored our boat 
in a lonely bend. -The sky is. clear. The 
moonis at its full. 
boat to be seen. The moonlight glimmers 
on the ripples. Solitude reigns on the 
banks. The distant village sleeps, nestling 
within its thick fringe of trees. The shrill, 
sustained chirp of the cicadas is the only 
sound. _ oy 


20, 
. Shazadpur, 
February : 1891. 


I do enjoy the village scenes before me ! 

Jast in front of my window, on the 
other side of the stream, a band of gypsies 
have ensconced themselves, putting up 
bamboo frameworks covered over with 
split-bamboo mats and pieces of cloth. There 
are only three of these little structures, so 
low that a person cannot stand upright 
inside. Their daily life is lived out in the 
open, and they only creep into these shelters 
at night, to sleep there huddled up to- 
gether. : 

That is always the way with gypsies: 
no home anywhere, no landlord to pay 
rent to, wandering about as it pleases 
them with their children, their pigs anda 
dog or two ; and on them the police keep a 
vigilant eye. 

I frequently watch the doings of the 
family nearest me. They are dark, but 
good-looking, with fine strongly built 
bodies, like north-west country folk. Their 
women are also handsome and have tall, 
slim, well-knit figures ; and with their free 
and easy movements, and natural, in- 
dependent air, they look tome like dark 
Englishwomen. 


The man has just put the cooking 


pot on the fire, and is now splitting up 
bamboos and weaving baskets. The 
woman first holds up a little mirror to 
her face, taking a deal of pains in wiping 
and rubbing it, over and over again, with 
a moist piece of cloth : and then, the folds 
of her upper garment adjusted and tidied, 


There is not another ` 
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she goes, all spick and span, up to the man 
and sits beside him, helping him now and 
then in his work. 

These are truly children of the soil, born 
on it somewhere ; bred on the way, here, y 


there and everywhere; dying anywhere.’ 
T should so like to know exactly how they 


live and feel. Night and day under the 
open .sky, in the open air, on the bare 
ground, a unique kind of life they lead; 
and yet work and love, children and house- 
hold duties, everything is there. 

They are not idle for a. moment, but 
always occupied in doing something. 
Her own particular task over, one 
woman flops down behind another, unties 
the knot of her hair and cleans and 
arranges it for her; and, whether at the 
same time, they fall to talking over the 
domestic affairs of the three little mat- 
covered households I cannot say forcertain 
from this distance, but shrewdly guess it, 

This morning a great disturbance invad- 
ed this peaceful gypsy settlement. It was 
about half-past eight or nine. They wer 
spreading out tattered quilts and sun 
other rags, which served them fo 
over the mat roofs, to su 
them. The pigs with their fj 
ina hollow all ofa heap a 
a dab of mud, were routed “out by the two 
canine members of the family who fell upon 
them and sent them roaming in search of 
their breakfasts, squealing their annoyance 
at being interrupted in their enjoyment of 
the rays of the sun after the cold of the 
night. Iwas writing my diary and ab- 
sently looking out, now and then, when 
the hubbub suddenly commenced. 

I rose and went up to the window, and 
found a'crowd gathered round the gypsy 
hermitage. A superior-looking person 
was flourishing a stick and indulging in 
the strongest of language. The headman 
of the gypsies, cowed and nervous, was 
apparently trying to offer explanations. I 
gathered that some suspicious happenings. 
in the locality had led to this visitation by 
a police officer. 

The woman, so far, had remained 
sitting, busily scraping lengths of split 
bamboo, as serenely as if she had been 
all alone and no sort of row had been 
going on. Suddenly, however, she sprang 
to her feet, advanced on the police offcer,. 
gesticulated violently with her arms right 
in his face, and gave him, in strident tones, * 
a piece of her mind. In the twinkling of an 


1 
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eye three-quarters of the officer’s excite- 
ment had subsided; he tried to put ina 
word or two of mild protest, but did not 
get a chance ; and so departed crestfallen, a 
different man. 

‘ After he had retreated to a safe dist- 
ance he turned and shouted back: “AN 
I say is, you’ll have to clear out of here !” 

I thought my neighbours opposite 
would forthwith pack up their mats and 
bamboos and make a move with their 
bundles, their pigs and their children. But 
there 1s no sign yet of their intending to do 
so. They are still nonchalantly engaged in 
splitting their bamboos, cooking their food 
and getting through their toilet. 


2i 
Shazadpur, 
February : 1891, 
The Post Office is in a part of our estate 
office building,—which is very convenient, 
' for we getour letters assoon as they arrive. 
Some evenings the Postmaster comes up 
to have a chat with me about postal 
affairs and other things. I enjoy listening 
s. He talks of the most impos- 
sin the gravest possible manner. 
j he was telling me in what 
great reverdgce people of this locality hold 
the sanctity ‘ef the river Ganges. If one 
of their relatives dies, he said, and they 
have not the means of taking the ashes to 
the Ganges, they powder a piece of bone 
from his funeral pyre and keep it till they 
come across some one who, some time or 
other, has drunk of Ganges water. To him 
they administer some of this powder, 
hidden in the usual offering of pan*, and 
thus are content to imagine that a 
portion of the remains of their deceased 
relative has gained the purifying contact 
of the sacred water. 
I smiled as I remarked :—‘‘This surely 
must be a story P? 
He pondered deeply before he admitted 
á after a pause: ‘Yes, it may be so.” 


22. 


a 










Shelidah, 
February : 1891. 


It is a relief once more to have the boat 
against the secluded sandbank on the 
other side. I cannot tell you how beauti- 
ful is the day and all around. Aftera 
long interval I meet again the great big 


* Spices wrapped in betel leaf. 







earth. Hullo! says she. Hullo! say 
And then we sit beside each other in silen 
The current laps against the boat, th 
sunshine glitters on the ripples, the expanse 
of the sandbank lies gleaming, fringed with 
wild casuarina-like bushes. 

The gurgling of the water, the glare of 
the noonday, the faint cries of the birds 
from the bushes on the sand, combine to 
bring about a dreamy state of mind. I 
feel I want to write away for ever, not of 
anything else, but just this sound of the 
water, this sunny day, this stretch of sand. 
These [ want to go on writing about, day 
after day, time after time ; for they have 
obsessed me and I can talk of nothing 
else. 

3 
23. 
On the way, 
February : 1891. 

We have got past the big rivers and 
just turned into a little one, 

rhe village women are standing in the 
water, bathing or washing clothes; and 
some, intheir dripping saris with their veils 
pulled well over their faces, are taking home 
the water vessels filled after their bath, 
clasped against their waists on the left, their 
right arms swinging free. Children, covered 
all over with clay, are sporting boister- 
ously, splashing water on each other, while 
one of them shouts a song, leaving, out the 
tune. 

Over the high banks the cottage roofs 
and the tops of the bamboo clumps are 
visible. The sky has cleared. and the sun 
is shining. The remnants of the clouds 
cling to the horizon like fluffs of cotton- 
wool. The breeze is warmer. 

There are not many boats in this little 
river, only a few dingis, laden with dry 
branches and twigs, are moving leisurely 
along to the tired plash! plash! of their 
oars. At the river’s edge the fishermen’s nets 
are hung out to dry between bamboo poles. 
And the morning’s work everywhere seems 
to be over for the day. 


24. 

Chuhal, 
June : 1891. 
I had been sitting out on the deck for 
more than a quarter of an hour, when 
heavy clouds rose in the West. They came 
up black, tumbled and tattered, with 
streaks of lurid light showing through 
here and there. The little boats scurried 








into the smaller arm of the river and 
ng with their anchors safely to its 
anks. ihe reapers took up the cut 
sheaves on their heads and hied home- 
wards ; so did the cows, and behind them 
frisked the calves waving their tails. 

Then came an angry roar. Some torn 
off scraps of cloud hurried up from the 
West, like panting messengers of evil 
tidings. Finally lightning and thunder, 
rain and storm, came onall together and 
did a mad dervish dance. The bamboo 
clumps seemed to howl as the raging wind 
swept the ground with them, now to the 
least, now to the West. Over all, the storm 
droned like a grant snake-charmer’s pipe, 
and toits rhythm swayed hundreds and 
thousands of crested waves, like so many 
hooded snakes. And the thunder, it was 
incessant as though a whole world was 
being pounded to pieces, away there behind 
the clouds. 

With my chin resting on the ledge ofan 
open window facing away from the wind, 
I allowed my mind to take part in this 
terrible revelry, and it leapt into the open 
like a pack of schoolboys suddenly set 
free. When, however, I got a thorough 
drenching from the spray of the rain, I had 
to shut up the window and my poetising, 
and retire quietly into the darkness inside, 
like a caged bird. 


25. . 
On the way back, 
June: 1891. 


On receiving yesterday’s telegram we 
finished our work here and in the evening 
the boat was cast off. It was a clear night, 
the moon was up, and there was a gentle 
breeze. We went along the smaller branch 
of the river with the tide, the oars splash- 
ing time. It looked like fairyland all round. 

The other boats, tied to the banks, were 
sleeping quietly on with sails furled. And 
when we reached the junction with the larger 
branch, they moored our boat also, ina 
safe spot. 

The mischief with a safe spot is that not 
a breath of airisto be had; all the other 
boats likewise congregate there; and there 
are smells of rank vegetation and other 
things. 

“Let us goto the other bank,” I said 
to the boatman. ‘‘: here is no breeze on 
tuis side.” The opposite bank was low, 
in fact it was flooded, the water stauding 
knee-deep over the rice ficlds. The Doat- 
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mandid as he wastold, and by the time 
he had anchored on the other side, gleams 


of distant lightning were to be seen above 


the horizon behind us. 

I got into bed, and with my head resting 
on the window ledge was looking out up- 
on the fields, when there was a sudden 
clamour: “A storm is coming; throw out 
more grapnels ; make the boat faster; do 
this, do that ;” and a terrific storm was on 
us. “Fear not brothers,’ exhorted the 
boatman, ‘‘Callupon Allah, for he is the 
Master.” Thereupon rose cries of Allah! 
Allah ! 

The canvas screens along the windows 
on either side were caugut by the wind and 
banged aud banged against the boat, 
which ~eemed lige a snared bird desperate- 
ly fluttering and flapping iis wings; while 
the storm, shrieking like a monster kite, 
swooped repeatedly upon the boat, as if to 
snatch it up bodily to the skies, leaving it 
shuddering and groaning at each shock. 
After a while the rain came on, and the 
forte of the wind abated. 

I had wanted a breeze and I got it to 
—~with a vengeance! Some sardonic j 







seemed to be saying: “When hav 
had your fill of air, L will give} ybu sucha 
drink that you will want not@fing more !” 


Nature is evidently on joktńg terms with 
us. Life itself, as I have remarked before, 
is a practical joke; the only thing is that 
the victim finds it so difficult to see where 
the fun comes in. For instance, when every- 
one is snugly in bed at midnight, the earth 
will suddenly give a quake, and no one 
will know what to do or where to run. 
Theidea is novel and not wanting in the 
element of surprise; and taking it all 
round this compelling of respected person- 
ages to career out of bed in insufficient 
apparel betrays a keen sense of humour. 
Nor is it a small joke to make houses come 
tumbling about the ears of their inoffensive 
occupants; and while the survivor is 
writing out the cheque to pay his repair 
bill, what a good laugh playful dame 
Nature must be enjoying! 


26. 
Shazadpur, 
June : 1891. 


Iam having such wonderful moonlight 
nights here nowadays ; by which I do not . 
mean toimply that there is no moon at 
the address to which this letter will be 
directed. I freely admit that the moonlight 
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there does throw its spell over that bit of 
the maidan, the cathedral behind, and 
those silent groves of trees in front. But 
there, other things are also preseiit ; while 
here, I have only my silent nights. And I 
cannot tell the ineffable peace and beauty 
whica t, in my loveliness, find in them. 
Some are worried because they cannot 
know all that is to be known of the 
world ; others worry themselves to death 
because they canaot express all they feel in 
their minds; meanwnile the mystery of 
the world remainsin the world, and the 
thoughts of the inner self remain within 
the self. a l 
[rest my head on the window ledge, 
and the breezes, like Nature’s loving fingers, 
gently pass through my hair; the water 
qSoughs and sobs past; the moon shines 
‘on; and at times tears start uubidden to 
my eyes. The constant hidden sorrow—of 
life unfulfilled—which the mind inwardly 
å nurses; thus expresses itself in silent tears, 
whenever the least affectionate overture is 
, made by Nature; and thereupon she com- 
_ forts us with more and more caresses ; and 
~ witlssll the greater poignancy of loving re- 
proach we hide our faces in her breast. 


i opi 
es Shazadpur, 
June: 1891 


I love these summer noondays. The 
world all round slumbers in the sun, and 
my mind wants to take fanciful flights ; 
so though I take up a book, I cannot read 
it. From the bank to which! the boat is 
tied, a kind of scent rises from the grass, 
and the heat of the ground, given off in 
gasps, comes and touches my body. I feel 
that the warm, living Earth is breathing 
upon me, and that she, also, must be feeling 
my. breath. 5 

The young shoots of rice are waving in 
the breeze, and the ducks are in turn thrust- 
ing their heads beneath the water and 

d preening their feathers. Thereisno sound 
save the faint, mourntul creaking of the 
gangway against the boat, as she imper- 
ceptibly swings to and fro in the current. 

Not tar off there is aferry. A motley 
crowdehas assembled under the banyan 
tree awaiting the return of the ferry boat; 
and as soon as it arrives, they eagerly 
scramble ia. I enjoy watching this for 
hours together. lt is market day in the 

‘village on the other bank; that is why the 
ferry boat is so busy. Some carry bundles 






of hay, some baskets, some sacks; son! 
are going to the market, others coming 
from it. Thus, in this silent noonday, 
slowly flows this little stream of human 
activity across the little river, between the 
little villages on either side. 

I was wondering as I sat there: Why is 
there always this deep shade of melancholy 
over the fields and river banks, the sky 
and the sunshine, of our country? I came 
to the conclusion that it is because, with 
us, Nature is obviously the moreimportant 
thing. The sky is free, the fields limitless; 
and the sun makes them merge into one 
blazing whole. In the midst of this, man 
seems so trivial. He comes and goes, like 
the ferryboat, from this shore to the other; 
the babbling hum of his talk, the fitful 
echo of his song, is heard; the slight 
movement of his pursuit of his petty de- 
sires is seen in the world’s market places; 
but how feeble, how temporary, how tragi- 
cally meaningless it all seems amidst the 
immense aloofness of the Universe. 

The contrast between the beautiful, 
broad, unalloyed peace of Nature, calm, 
passive, silent, unfathomable, and our own 
everyday worries, paltry, sorrow-laden, 
strifetormented, makes me beside myself as 
I keep staring at the hazy distant blue line 
of trees which fringe the fields across the 
river. 

Where Nature is ever hidden, and eowers 
under mist and cloud, snow and darkness, 
there man feels himself master; his desires, 
his works, he thinks to be permanent, he 
wants to perpetuate them, he looks to- 
wards posterity, he raises monuments, 
he writes biographies; he even goes the 
length of erecting tombstones over the 
dead. Heis so. busy, he has not the time 


to consider how many monuments 
crumble, how often names are forgotten! 
28. 
Shazadpur, 
June: 1891. 


There was a great big mast lying on the 
river bank, and some little village urchins, 
with not a scrap of clothing on them, de- 
cided after a long consultation, that if it 
could be rolled along to the accompani- 
ment ofa sufficient amount of vociferous 
clamour, it would bea new and altogether 
satisfactory kind of a game. The decision 
was no sooner come to than acted upon, 
with a Shabash brothers! All together ! 






eave ho! And at every turn it rolled, 
there was uproarious laughter. 

There was a girl in the party whose de- 
meanour was so different. She was play- 
ing with the boys for want of other com- 
panions, but she clearly viewed with 
disfavour these loud and strenuous games. 
At last she stepped up to the mast, and 
without a word, deliberately sat on it. 

So rarea game tocometo so abrupt 4 
stop ! Some of the players seemed to resign 
themselves to giving it up as a bad job, and 
retiring a little way off, they sulkily glared 
at the girl in her impassive gravity. One 
made as if threatening to push her off, but 
even this did not disturb the careless ease 
of her pose. The eldest lad then came up 
to her and pointed to other equally suit- 
able places for taking a rest, at which she 
energetically shook her head and putting 
her hands in her lap, steadied herself down 
still more firmly on her seat. Then at last 
they had recourse to physical argument 
and were completely successful. 

Once again joyful shouts rent the skies, 
and the mast rolled along so gloriously 
that even the girl had to cast aside her 
pride and her dignified exclusiveness and 
make a pretence of joining in the unmean- 
ing excitement. But one could see all the 
time that she was sure boys never know 
how to play properly, and are always so 
childish! If only she had the regulation 
yellow earthen doll handy, with its big 
black top-knot, would she ever have 
deigned to join in this silly game with 
these foolish boys ? 

All of a sudden the idea of another 
splendid pastime occurred to the boys. 
Two of them got hold of a third by the 
arms and legs, and began to swing him. 
This must have been great fun, for they all 
waxed enthusiastic over it. But it was 
more than the girl could stand, so she dis- 
dainfully left the playground and marched 
off home. ; 

Then there was an accident. The boy 
who was being swung was let fall. He left 
his companions ina pet, and went and lay 
down on the grass with his arms crossed 
under his head, desiring to convey thereby 
that never again would he have anything 
to do with this bad, hard world, but would 
for ever lie, alone by himself, with his arms 
under his head, and count the stars and 
watch the play of the clouds. 

The eldest boy, unable to bear the idea 
ofsuch untimely world-renunciation, ran 
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up to the disconsolate one and taking his 
head on his own knees repentantly coaxed 
him: “Come, my little brother! Do get 
up little brother! Have we hurt you, little 
brother ?”’ And before long I found them 
playing, like two pups, at catching and 
snatching away each other's hands! Two 
minutes had hardly passed before the little 
fellow was swinging again. 

Alas for man’s resolve! Alas for his 
strength of mind, his steadfastness of 
purpose! He leaves his play for a while 
to go offand muse ata distance, but back 
he comes to the swing of illusion! How is 
poor humanity ever to get free of Maya? 
Where are the boys who can keep lying on 
their backs for ever? For them is the 
seventh heaven reserving its apartments ! 


20; 
Shazadpur, 
June: 1891. 


I had a most extraordinary dream last 
night. The whole of Calcutta seemed en- 
veloped in some awful mystery, the houses 
being only dimly visible through a dense, 
dark mist, within the veil of whic ere 
were strange doings. 

I was going along Park] Street in a 
hackney carriage, and as ¥ passed St. 
Xavier’s College, I found it had started 
growing rapidly and was fast getting im- 
possibly high within its enveloping haze. 
Then I came to know that a band of 
magicians had come to Calcutta who, if 
they were paid forit, could bring about 
many such wonderful happenings. 

When I arrived at our Jorasanko house, 
I found these magicians had turned up 
there too. They were ugly looking, of a 
Mongolian type, with scanty moustaches 
and a few long hairs growing out of their 
chins. They could also make men grow. 
Some of the girls wanted to be made taller, 
and the magicians sprinkled some powder 
over their heads and they promptly shot 
up. To every one I met I kept repeating : 
“This is most extraordinary,—just like a 
dream P? 

Then some one proposed that our house 
should be made to grow. The magicians 
agreed, and as a preliminary began to take 
down some portions, The dismantling 
over, they demanded money, or else they 
would not go on. The cashier strongly 
objected: How could payment be made 
before the work was completed ? At this 
the magicians got wild and twisted up the 
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building most fearsomely, so that men and 
brickwork got mixed up, bodies inside 
walls and only head and shoulders sticking 
out ! 

It had altogether the look of a 
thoroughly devilish business and so I told 


my eldest brother. “You see,” said I, “the ` 


kind of thing it is. We had better call upon 
God to help us!” But try as I might to 
anathematise them in the name of God, 
my heart felt like breaking and no words 
would come. Then I awoke. 

A curious dream, was it not ? Calcutta 
in the hands of Satan and growing dia- 
bolically, within the darkness of an unholy 
mist ! There was also a touch of humour, 
that the Jesuit’s school should have been 
the first to enjoy the devil’s favours. 


20. 
Shazadpur, 
June: 1891. 


The schoolmasters of this place paid me 
a visit yesterday. 
They stayed on and on, while for the life 


a 






of meI could not find a word of converss 
tion. I managed a question or so every fiv 
minutes, to which they offered the briefest 
replies; and then I sat vacantly, twirling 
my pen and scratching my head. 

At last I ventured on a question about 
the crops, but being schoolmasters they 
knew nothing whatever about crops. 

About their pupils I had already asked 
them everything I could think of, so I had 
to start over again: How many boys 
had they in the school? One said eighty, 
another said a hundred and seventy-five. 
I hoped that this might lead to an argu- 
ment, but no, they made up their difference. 

Why, after an hour and a half, they 
should have thought of taking their leave, 
I cannot tell. They might have done so 
with as good a reason an hour earlier, or 
for the matter of that, twelve hours 
later! It was clearly arrived at empiric- 
ally, entirely without method. 


Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Coming away Gobindalal walked to the 
office. Krishnakanta’s office was on the 
ground-floor in the outer division of his 
house. It was a spacious room, the carpet- 
ed floor of which was covered with a clean 
sheet. In the office there were racks for 


{ holding account books and records, and 


there were boxes in which cash and docu- 
ments and other important papers were 
kept. ` 

At the usual time in the morning 
Krishnakanta was in his office. He was 
seated, as usual, on a bed, his back resting 
on a bolster, at a little distance from 


- where his clerks were at their work, and 


smoking his curly pipe. Near by outside the 
office was standing Rohini. Her face was 
partially veiled, and her eyes were bent to 


the ground. Gobindalal was the pet of 
his uncle. He looked at Rohini ; and she 
at him through her veil as if she wished to 
remind him of the kind promise he had 
made to her. ‘‘What’s the matter, uncle?’ 
he asked as he entered the office. 
Krishnakanta detailed the matter, and 
concluded by saying that he was determined 
not to let her go unpunished. But while his 
uncle was speaking Gobindalal was not 
listening. He was in brown-study. Evi- 
dently he was thinking of Rohini, and the 
promise he had recently made to heron 
the landing stairs of the Baruni tank. So 
he said again, “What has she done, uncle?” 
“Ah!” he thought to himself, “I wonder 
what has come over the boy. The girl, it 
seems, has cast a spell over him, and he 
has been thinking of her pretty face.” 
“Why,” said he, “where has your mind 






een wandering, boy ? But I don’t mind 
elling over again.”’ 

When he had finished speaking, Gobinda- 
lal said, “What do you intend to do with 
her, uncle ? You are not going to hand her 
over to the police, of course ?” 

“Police |’? said Krishnakanta. “What 
have I to do with the police? Iam the 
police, I am the magistrate, lam the judge. 
What ‘I will do is this. I will see her 
head shaven in the presence of all my men, 
and then have her sent out of my jurisdic- 
tion.” 

“Rohini,” said Gobindalal, turning to 
her, “where did you get the forged will ?” 

“I found it in the drawer,” said Robini. 

“Mark her rascality !’ said Krishna- 
kanta. 

“Who put it there? You know of 
course, else what business had you to med- 
dle with the drawer?” 

“She won’t tell you that,” said Krishna- 
kanta. “But I can see perfectly well what 
is really the matter. It is as clear as noon- 
day. The forged will was of Haralal’s pre- 
paring. She was bribed by him to steal 
my will and put the false will in its place. 
But as she couldn’t do that, being found 
out, she burned up the forged will. That’s 
the fact I tell you, though she won’t confess 
to it.” 

“Rohini,” said Gobindalal, “you have 
heardewhat your punishment will be. But 
if you will tell the truth without mincing 
any part of it, I will try and obtain pardon 
for you.” 


“I will not sue for pardon if the punish- ` 


ment is deserved by me,” said Rohini. 
“How defiant !” cried Krishnakanta. 


‘Will you let me alone with her, uncle, 
say for an hour ?” asked Gobindalal. 
“What for ?” said his uncle. 


“I want to get the truth out of her,” 
said he. “Maybe she has her reasons for 
not wishing to tell it here,” 


“Well, I have no objection,” said his 
uncle. “You may take her to your room 
and see if you can get the whole truth out 
of her.” 


Krishnakanta ordered a servant-maid 
to take Rohini to Gobindalal’s wife and 
keep guard over her. 

When Gobindalal had gone, “Bad boy !” 
said Krishnakanta to himself. “I am 


greatly mistaken if he has not taken a 
fancy to that girl.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A little after Rohini had left, Gobindalal 
walked into the inner parts of the 
house, ascended the stairs and entered 
his bedroom. His wife was there. She 
was seated at a little distance from 
Rohini, and was silent. She had wished 
to speak a word of comfort to her, 
but she abstained lest it might move her 
so as to make her burst into tears. 
As her husband entered she walked up and 
winked to him as a hint that she wished to 
havea word with him. He stepped out 
with her, and she took him aside and said, 
“What is Rohini here for? What’s your 
business with ber ?” 

'“T have something to ask her in pri- 
vate,” said Gobindalal. 

“Why in private? What isit you wish 
to ask her ?” said his wife. 

_ “You are jealous, my dear,” he said with 
a smile, giving her a quick glance. ‘‘There 
is no fear of my falling in love with 
Rohini.” 

The words uttered pointblank struck 
her with sudden shame. She left, him 
abruptly, and, running downstairs, strolled 
into the kitchen. , 

“Tell me a story,” she said to the female 
cook who was busied in e-preparing the 
meal, as she gave her in fun a pull by the 
hair. “I want an amusing story, one that 
will make me laugh, for I feel rather dull. 
You can tell it cooking.” l 

“Why, my lady, a nice good time it is 
for story-telling,” she said. “But at night 
when I have leisure I will tell you a story 
that will make your sides split with 
laughter.” 

Meanwhile Gobindalal seated himself at 
a little distance before Rohini and said, 
“Now, girl, I hope you will tell me the 
honest truth and not try to keep anything 
back.” 

Rohini wanted to make a clean breast 
of everything to Gobindalal. 

“Uncle says,” continued he, ‘‘you stole 
into his room to secure his will and put a 
forged will in its place, Is it true ?” 

“No,” said Rohini. 

“What is true then ?” r 

“It is useless to tellit, I fear,” she said 
after a pause. 

“Why ?” asked Gobindalal. 


“Because... you will not believe my 
words.” 


“How do you know that °?” said Gobin- 
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dalal. “I know what to accept as true 
and what not. I sometimes believe what 
other people will not like to believe.” 

Rohini blessed him in her heart. “His 
dinside,” she said to herself, “is as good as 
his outside,” | 

“Come, let me know the truth,” conti- 
nued Gobindalal, “and I may do you a 
kindness.” 

“How pra 

“I may intercede with my uncle for 

ou.’ z 

“If you do not... ?” 

7 “You know what your punishment will 
e 

“Yes, I shall be disgraced and turned 
out-of the village. But I'do not care. I 
have lost my good name, and that is what 

akes me feel very miserable.” 

“Poor girl,’ thought Gobindalal, “she 
repents now for what she has done.” 

“I understand, Rohini,” said he, “that 
the reproaches of your conscience is punish- 
ment enough for your guilt.” 

“Oh, I am very very unhappy,” she 
said. ‘‘How I wish I had never done any- 
thing to lose my good name. But it can 
be restored, I know it can, if you would be 
kind to me.” 

“Ido not knaw what I can do tor you,” 
said Gobindalal, “until I have had the 
whole truth.” 

“What do you want to know 2” ; 

“What was it you destroyed ?” 

“A forged will,” said Rohini. 

“Where wasit ?” 

“In the drawer.” 

“You put it there, of course ?” 

“Yes.” 

Why ?” 

“I was persuaded by Haralal Babu to 
steal your uncle’s will and put the false 
will of his making in its place.” 

“When did you steal it ?” 

“On the night of the very day it was 
written.” 

4. “Why did you steal again into his room 
last night ?” 

“To take away the false will and put 
your uncle’s again where it was.” 

“What was in the false will ?” 

“In iť your cousin’s share was three- 
fourths of the whole property, and yours 
... one sixteenth.” 

. * “What made you think of replacing my 
uncle’s will in the drawer ?” said Gobinda- 
lal, fixing his eyes on Rohini. 

She was silent. 
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“Come, I must have an answer to 
this,” he said again. 

Rohini knew not what answer to make. 
She loved him secretly; and now she 
thought of the gulf between them. Could 
he care to love her? It seemed to her 
he could not. And the thought so distress- 
ed her that she burst into tears. 

“Why, what makes you weep, girl?” 
said Gobindalal in some surprise. “Iam 
sure I said nothing that could hurt you.” 

“Oh, no, you never can, you are so very 
kind,” she said. “But don’t ask me, oh, 
don’t, I pray. I cannot tell you. It 
is a secret which I must carry in my bosom 
to the end of my life. Itis a great happi- 
ness, yet a great pain. I wishI had been 
dead. I wishI could die. Itis a disease, 
a weakness for which there is no remedy.” 

€ understood her. He saw her heart 
asin a mirror, and he very much pitied her. 

“Don’t talk of dying, Rohini,” he said. 
“We all have: our duties to perform for 
which we have come into the world. You 
sin to wish to go off before your time, 
and death never comes for courting, you 
know.” 

He paused for a moment, and then said, 
“Rohini, I think you will do well to live 
away.” 

“Why ?” she said, looking at him. 

“I wish we might never meet again,? he 
said, speaking very seriously. 

Rohini saw that he had her secret, and 
she hung down her head for shame. She 
was, however, happy that Gobindala 
understood she loved him. i 

“You must leave this place, Rohini,” he 
said again after a while, and in a rather 
decided tone of voice. l 

“IfI must,” said she, “I can be ready 
to leave at a moment’s notice. I think I 
should like this change after all I have un- 
dergone here.” 

“I think,” said he, “I will buy you a 
house in Calcutta. You can get your uncle 
tolive with you as your guardian, and 
I will see that he has a place under a good 
master there,” 

“Tt is very kind of you to say that, sir, 
very ; but I fear your uncle will not spare 
me,” 
“Well, I will see to that,’ he said. And 
he rose and.left the room, bidding Rohini 
go to his wife. ow 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Krishnakanta was very indulgent to- 

wards his nephew. Gobindalal remembered 
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his promise to Rohini, and he thou 

that anyhow he must free her from T 
clutches of his uncle. He believed that his 
uncle loved him too well to retuse to par- 
don Kohini if he chose to make the request. 
With this belief he went and entered 
Krishnakanta’s room when the old man 
had withdrawn to it to take his usual nap 
after meal. 

Krishnakanta was reposing on his 
couch. He was in a recumbent posture 
and dozing, pipe in hand, his legs crossed 
and his back resting on a bolster. Gobinda- 
Jal stood before the couch, thinking 
whether to rouse his uncle or not: and he 
concluded that he should not disturb his 
rest. He had just turned to leave the 
room when making a movement the old 
man knocked the spittoon at his head 
which rolled and dropped to the floor with 
a noise, making him wake up with a start. 
Gobindalal hastened to pick up the spit- 
toon and put it again in its former place. 

“Gobiudalal ?” said Krishnakanta 
looking at him. “What do you want, my 
boy? fave you anything to say to me ?” 
i “Oh, nothing particular, uncle,” he said. 

‘You may go to sleep. I mustn’t disturb 
you now.” 

“I am sufficiently refreshed,” said the old 
man. “I won’t sleep any longer. Take 
your seat there, my lad.” 

Gobindalal sat down, as directed, on an 
armless cushioned chair near by, expecting 
his uncle would open a conversation by 
talking about Rohini, which would give 
him an opportunity of requesting him to 
pardon her ;*but he made no mention of 
heratall. Krishnakanta having cunning- 
ly guessed his business with him, talked 
only of business matters until the young 
man who could find no very great interest 
in them, began to exhibit signs of inipa- 
tience; and the old man, who could well see 
that, laughed in his sleeve and enjoyed his 
disappointment aud vexation very much, 

7 oe oo pendiug in the judge’s court 
will be taken up again on Monda do 
said Kanaka. ea 

‘Yes, uncle,” said Gobindalal rather 
abstractedly. 

“My boy, you seem absent to-day. 
What’s the matter with you ?” 

“Oh, nothing. May I go now ?” 

“Yes, if you want to,” said his uncle, 
who could see that his mind was full of 
the thought of Rohini. 

Gobindalal rose to leave; aad h had 
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just walked up to the door when Krishna- 
kanta called to him, saying, “Stop, 1 quite 
forgot to ask what success you had with 
Rohini.” 

Gobindalal resumed his seat, and told» 
him all she had confessed, adding how 
very repentant she was, and expressing the 
hope that his uncle would be kind enough 
to forgive her. 

“Well,” said Krishnakanta after a little 
reflection, “if you are not for punishment 
ofany kind you may let her off with a 
warning.” 

When he came out of the room Gobinda- 
lal felt happy, tor he had never expected 
that his uncle would comply with-his re- 
quest so easily. 


CHAPTER XIV. y 


Rohini loved Gobindalal. She felt it 
was very hard that she should be sent 
away from Haridragram. This so distress- 
ed her heart that when she came home she 
shut herself up in her room and sat down 
to weep. 

“T will not go to Calcutta,” she said to 
herself. “IfI cannot see him I shall pine 
away and die. This Haridragram is my 
heaven. I will not go from here. if 
Gobindalal compels me to’ go, I will come 
back again. He will be angry with me? 
What do I care ? I will not go. I had much 
rather die,” 

Her mind made up she rose, opened the 
door and set off to see Gobindalal. “O 
God,’’ she sighed, “thou knowest my 
trouble, and how weak and helpless Iam. 
Do thou quench my passion, Leave me 
not, O merciful father, to be consumed ino 
its flame. He, whom I am going to see, is 
the source of intense pleasure—the source 
ofextreme pain. But thou canst, O father, 
quiet my rebellious thoughts. Do thou in 
mercy give me sufficient, strength of mind 
not to turn aside from the path of virtue. 
Have pity on me, O God, tor unless thou 
help me I am undone.” i 

The words she uttered in supplication 
brought no comfort to her troubled heart. 
Her passion, too strong in her, overruled 
her conscience, and she felt as weak and 
powerless as ever. In her agony she 
thought she would take poison or drown 
herself to give her sorrows tue slip. In this | 
very painful state of mind she went and 
appeared before Gobindalal. : 


“I am glad you are going to Calcutta, 


* Rohini,” said Gobindalal. “And your 

- un¢le is going with you, is he not ?” 

“I did not speak to him about 1t,” said 

‘Rohini, hanging her head. 

4 “But you are sure you are going ?” he 
aid again. 

“I am afraid I am not,” she said with- 
out looking up, 

_ “How isit ? You told me you were go- 
ing.” 

"I cannot go,” she murmured. 

“Well, I cannot compel you to, but I 
think you would do very well if you could 
make up your mind to live away for a 
time at least.” 

“May I ask what good can come-of my 
living away ?” 

Gobindalal made no answer. He could 
ever find it in his heart to tell pointblank 
hat he had found out her secret. But he 
' looked very serious and only said, “You 
can go, Rohini. I have nothing more 
to say to you.” - 

Rohini cameaway. Tears flowed from her 
eyes as she thought that Gobindalal could 
not love her. She brushed them away 
quickly lest they should be noticed by any 
one. 

Soon after Rohini had left, Bhramar en- 
tered the room.She wore, as usual, a cheer- 
ful look. Findrag her husband very grave 
and thoughtful so that he did not at all 
seem to notice her presence, she stepped up 
lightly and touched him on the shoulder as 
. She said, “Who is it you are thinking of ?” 

Gobindalal looked up with a slight 
start. ‘Who do you think it is, dear ?” he 
said with a smile. 

“You have been thinking of me, I 
know,” she said gayly. 

“No, indeed. It is some other person,” 
he said giying her a sly look. 

Bhramar fondly put her arms round his 
neck, and kissed him, saying, “Who is this 
person, dear ? Will you not tell me ?” 

“What’s the good ?” said Gobindalal, 
á “Go, see, dear, if the house have finished 
their meal.” 

“No; you must tell me first what I want 
to know.” 

“You will be angry if I tell you,” he 
said, smiling. 

“What do you care ?” she said. 
must tell me, come.” 

“Well, since you insist on knowing,”’ 
said Gobindalal, “I may tell you that the 
° person I have been thinking ofis Rohini.” 
“Why were you thinking of her ?” 
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“I do not know.” 


“Fiddlesticks! You must tell me. Itis 
not like you to hide anything from me.” 

“A man may think of a woman and not 
be to blame,” said Gobindalal. “There is 
nothing very bad or improper in that, I 


suppose.” 

“One thinks of one he loves,” said 
Bhramar. “I think of you because I love 
ou +? 


“Well, if that be your argument, then I 
love Rohini,” said her husband with a 
smile. 

“It is false,’ she said. “You cannot — 
love her. You love me, and I am your 
wedded and lawful wife.” 

“Well,” said Gobindalal, ‘widows are 
to eat no animal food. The shastras pro- 
hibit them from eating it. But are there 
no widows who disregard. this edict of the 
shastras ?” 

“If there be any,” she said, “they area 
bad and unfortunate set and should be 
condemned and pitied by all.” 

‘Well, there are bad men as well as 
bad women. And I am unfortunately one 
of a bad and immoral set of men, because 
being a married man I love Rohini.” 

“You naughty man, how can you talk 
like this ??” she said rather indignantly. 
“Oh, I am ashamed of you.” And she 
turned to leave the room. 

Gobindalal rose, caught her in his arms 

and kissed her over and over again. ‘No, 
Bhramar,” he said, “it is not true I love 
Rohini, but Rohini loves me.” 
' She made a sudden backward move- 
ment as if she felt the smart of the sting of 
a hornet. “The poor pitiful girl!’ she 
exclaimed. “I hate her, I do hate her from 
the very core of my heart.” 

“Why, how you storm, my dear,” said 


‘Gobindalal with a smile. “Poor girl! she 


has done no harm to you.” 

“She is angling after you, I can see. I 
cannot bear to hear that she loves you. 
The poor pitiful thing! I wish she were 
dead. And I should repeat the wish a 
thousand times. But I think I will give 
her a piece of advice.” 

“What’s that, my dear ?” 

She paid no heed to her husband’s ques- 
tion, and walking up to the door, cried, 
“Khiroda, Khiroda.”’ 

Khiroda was the name of her own ser- 
vant-maid. As she put in an appearance, 
Bhramar said, “Go, tell Rohini that I wish 
her to die. Do you understand ?” 
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On tbe maid-servant’s coming back to 
tell her that Rohini wished to know the 
means she would have her employ to kill 
herself, “Go back,” said Bhramar, “and 
tell her that she might drown herself by 
tying a pitcher round her neck.” 

“I say, that’s bad, my dear,” said Gobin- 
dalal. 

“Oh, never fear. Sheis not going to kill 
herself, you may depend on me. And I 
believe,” she added, smiling, "she loves 
you too well to think of that.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


The garden on the embankment of the 
Baruni tank was Gobindalal’s favourite 
resort. It was a delightful place, and 
every day he went.regularly to spend 
_ the time of evening there. In it were 
several kinds of fruit trees, and varieties of 
sweet-smelling flowers, the roses being the 
most prominent among them, which shed 
a sweet odour all round. Gobindalal 
loved to rove about among the flowers, 
stopping near a plant here and a plant 
there as his fancy led him. In one part of 
the garden there was a fine one-storied 
house furnished with pictures and other 
movables. Gobindalal loved to sit in a 
grove of variegated leaves where it was 
very coolin the time of summer. Near by 
on a pedestal wasa stooping marble figure, 
in a sort of undress, of a lovely young 
womdno pouring water over its feet out of 
a pot. Bhramar often used to come out to 
the garden with her, husband; and she 
sometimes chose to dress the figureina 
fine piece of cloth, orin a merry vein made 
a mock attempt to take the pot out ofits 
hands, at which her husband laughed. 

This evening taking his accustomed 
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round Gobindalal went and sat downat 
the foot of the marble figure near by, and 
looked listlessly below on the crystal 
waters of the Barunitank. As he sat there 
he happened to lookup and see a woman 
slowly descending the stairs of the ghat at 
the farther end of the tank. Though it 
was near dark, Gobindalal had no diffi. 
culty in finding out who it was. It was 
Rohini. In spite of her feeling very miser- 
able she had come for water—a thing one 
cannot do without—her left hand encircl- 
ing a pot, which she was holding on her 
waist. As she entered the water to wash 
herself Gobindalal, out of decency, rose 
and moved away. 

He strolled for about halfan hour and 
then returned to his former place at the 
foot of the marble figure. The moon was. 
up in the sky, which glittered on the 
clear waters of the tank. He looked to- 
ward the ghat. Not a soul was stirring. 
But he caught sight of a pot floating on 
the water. Whose pot'was that? Could 
it be Rohini’s ? Could she be drowned jin 
the tank? Then what Bhramar had sent to. 
tell Rohini suddenly flashed into his mind. 
His heart misgave him. He ran down to 
the ghat. He looked about him into the 
water which was soclear that one could 
see to the bottom even inethe moonlight. 
A little ahead of the ghat his eye detected 
what looked something like a human 
figure. He descended to the very last stair, 
and bending down peered into the water. 
He started. It was Rohini. There she was, 
her beauty lighting up, as it seemed to 
him, the gloomy bed on which she lay. 


(To be continued.) 
TRANSLATED BY D. C. Roy. 
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Y JOVE! It’s like coming to life 
again to be listening once more to 
an opera. Ten years in the bush 

give one a power of appreciation which 

even indifferent singing cannot destroy. 
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Hullo! What’s the applause for? The 
prima donna, I believe. Yes-—-Miss Esma. 
Randal. Gad! I believe I know that 
face.” 

So ran the thoughts of the big bronzed 


T 
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fellow who was so obviously illat ease in 
his evening dress, but who was neverthe- 
less the target at which half the opera- 
glasses in the house were aimed. For 
though he had only landed yesterday, yet 
London Society was already agog with 
the news that the wild young Dick Errol, 
who had gone out to Australia ten years 
ago under the heavy displeasure of the old 
baronet, his father, and had returned to 
succeed to the title and estates. 

But all unconscious of the fact that he 
was being pointed out by scheming mo- 
thers to ambitious daughters, the young 
man was enjoying the opera to the full. 
Just now, however, he was cudgelling his 
brains to recollect whom the prima donna 
—Miss Esma Randal—so closely resembled. 
Away in the back of his memory there was 
someone—by Jove! he had it! It was 
Ursula—Ursula Maldon, the vicar’s daugh- 
ter—his old sweet-heart. 

Anxious to gratify his curiosity, and 


forgetting for the moment the convention- 


alities of the mother country, he turned to 
his neighbour, and said : 

“I wonder if you can tell me the real 
name of the singer—Esma Randal is an 


_ assumed name, of course.” 


f 
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The man turned on him.a stony stare 
which made Dick Errol of Ballarat almost 
forget that he was in civilised England. 

But the lady beyond had leaned for- 
ward, and, disregarding the frowns of her 
companion, she smiled on the young baro- 
net as she said : 

“She isa Miss Maldon—of Oxfordshire, 
I believe.” 

. Dick thanked her, and with a scowl at 
the unacommodating gentleman at his 
side, he turned again to watch the object 
of his interest. 

“What a superb voice she has,” he 
thought ; “and, by Jove! she’s a beautiful 
woman, too. I wonder if she remembers 
those old days when.we imagined we loved 
each other; and her promise to wait till I 
came back. Probably not, since I had 
almost forgotten it myself. Gad! fancy a 
man forgetting a woman like that.” 

He fancied that fher eyes strayed some- 
times in his direction, and once he im&gin- 
ed she smiled, but on mature consideration 

he realised how next to impossible it was 
- that she should recognise him. Through- 
out the piece, however, he had eyes for no- 


‘ thing else, and when she was not on the 


stage he found himself wondering if he dare 
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presume on the girlish promise of ten years 
ago. It seemed mean, but why not? At 
¿any rate, he thought, he could renew the 
acquaintance. ga 

Accordingly, at the end of the perform- 
ance, he made his way to the stage-door, 
but in reply to his query, the commission- 
aire informed him pompously that “Miss 
Randal did not receive visitors in her dress- 
ing room.” 

Dick was nonplussed, but only for a 
moment. Here was an opportunity to 
test his future chances. He tore a leaf from 
his pocket-book, and scribbled the old 
familiar name upon it—“‘Dick Errol.” Then 
by an impulse he could not himself under- 
stand, he added underneath: “You pro- 
mised.” l 

Handing it to the commissionaire, to- 
gether with a coin which seemed to startle 
the official into sudden animation, he re- 
quested him to take it to Miss Randal’s, 
room at once, and to wait fora reply. In 
a few minutes the man returned, and in- 
formed him that Miss Randal would be 
coming out almost immediately—would he 
wait? 

“Not eminently satisfactory,” thought 
Dick, “but I shall see her, at all events, 
and that’s something.” 

He whiled away the time by conversing 
with the vow communicative commijssion- 
aire. 

“Yes,” that gentleman informed him, in 
reply to somewhat guarded inquiries, ‘‘Miss 
Randal had been a good deal bothered by 
gents., butit was pretty well understood 
now that she never received anyone. No, 
he didn’t know her real name—always 
thought Randal was her real name—never 
heard of anything else. Lived in Hamp- 
stead—somewhere. Didn’t think she was 
married ; but you could never tell with 
stage ladies—they was all misses.” 


The last statement seemed to afford him 
considerable amusement, and he was still 
in the throes of levity when Dick saw the 
object of his inquiries emerge from the 
stage-door. 


The commissionaire recovered his gra. 
vity as if by magic, and signalled toa 
waiting carriage a little distance off. 

So dainty did the lady appear in her 
furry cloak and wraps, that Dick felt his 
courage oozing away. He could never 
hope to hold this queenly creature toa 
promise made in a moment of romantic 
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impulse and wounded self-will ten years 
ago. 

But she came towards him with out- 
stretched hands and greeted him with a 
= warmth which made the young man’s 
heart leap. 

“I am so glad to see you—Dick,” she 
said, hesitating a little over the name. "I 
heard you were returning, and—you won’t 
believe it, I know—but I recognised you in 
the theatre.” 

In his confusion Dick could not for his 
life think of a word to say, but he did 
what perhaps was more eloquent than 
words—he took her hand and raised it to 
his lips. 

When he locked up he saw that her face 
had paled a little, but almost immediately 
it was suffused with red, and he wondered 
if he had blundered. But at that moment 
the carriage drew up beside them, and the 
commissionaire held open the door. 

“We can talk as we go along,” said 
Esma, as she moved towards the vehicle. 
“You'll come, won’t you?” — 

Almost doubting his senses, Dick hand- 
ed her into the carriage and stepped in 
after her. 

“Now,” said she, as they drove away, 
“tell me about yourself. I am so pleased to 
-to see you again.” 

Dick was fast recovering his self-posses-— 
sion, and he could not help noticing in the 
light of the carriage-lamp that she was 
strangely pale, and that her lips quivered 
nervously. What did it all mean! Could 
it be that she had kept that hasty promise 
all these years, while he had scarcely re- 
garded it at all! He felt strangely moved 
as the thought flashed through his mind. 

“T scarcely thought you would remem- 
ber me,” he said in a low voice, leaning 
towards ber, so that her breath fanned his 
cheek. “It all seems so very long ago, and 
you have grown so—so beautiful.” 

Her face seemed to grow still paler, and 
her voice was scarcely audible as she mur- 
mured : 

“Do you think I could forget you ?” 

For a moment Dick could not speak—he 
wondered if he were dreaming. Then sud- 
denly a great wave of emotion swept over 
him—everything swam before his eyes, and 
crushing her in his arms he kissed her 
blindly—madly. ; 

It is strange how such moments as this 
affect us. They are moments when nature 
forces the locks and bolts of conventional 
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civilisation, and finds its outlet by the 
shortest way. 

Her head lay on his shoulder; he felt 
that she was sobbing convulsively, and his 
own heart beat so madly that he felt as 
though he must swoon. But he did not 
move—he let her rest as she was. He knew 
that the pent-up emotion of the long, 
weary waiting had broken its bounds at 
last, and must have its way. 

For some inexplicable reason it did not 
seem strange to him that he should be 
holding in his arms the girl who less than a 
quarter of an hour ago had seemed far be- 
yond his reach. It appeared to him now 
as though he had known that this would 
happen. Perhaps he had dreamt it long 
ago. How many have passed through 
some such crisis, and felt surprise only at 
their own matter-of-fact acceptance of it. 
Dick did not seek to analyse his feelings. - 
He was quite willing to be content with 
the fact—seeing that the fact appeared to 
be itself content. 

Gradually the sobs grew less, but the 
fair head still lay on his shoulder. Only a 
little hand came softly straying to where 
his big rough one lay, and, being impri- 
soned, remained there passively. 

And so the carriage rumbled on over the 
prosaic old London stones, ahd these two, 
who, after all, knew so little of each other, 
seemed quite content to lose themselves in 
silent communion. 

But the longest drawn-out period of the 
sublime must eventually give place to the 
prosaic, and the blissful dreams in which 
they bad been revelling came to an abrupt 
termination with the stopping of the car- 
riage. 

“Good-bye,” Dick said, as he held her 
hand at parting, “I am going to walk now, 
to think of the wonderful joy that has 
come to me.” 

The woman merely bowed her head, and, 
withdrawing her hand, ascended the steps. 

It was only when Wick unexpectedly 
found himself outside Baker Street Station 
that he realised with some annoyance that 
he had not the faintest notion in what 
locality lay the house at which they had 
parted. ' 

= ta sy % 

Dick’s waking thoughts next morning 
were a little confused, and he could not at- 
first feel convinced that it wasnotalla 
dream. 

Indecd, his mind was not entirely easy 
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as to the reality of his happiness until he 
had gone over as soberly as possible the 
whole sequence of events of the previous 
evening. Even then the only things of 
which he could be certain were that he was 
madly in love, and that he had succeeded 
beyond his wildest hopes in obtaining his 
heart’s desire. The fact that he had no 
idea where the house lay he thought of 
little moment. It would not be dithcult to 
find Miss Esma Randal, especially as he 
remembered that she lived “in Hampstead 
—somewhere.” 

What troubled him most was that this 
morning he had to take a journey into 
uxfordshire with his solicitor in order to 
settle a few details with regard to the 
tenants on the estate. He felt that he did 
not want to leave London even for a few 
hours. The grave old manager of the dead 
baronet’s affairs, however, assured him 
when he came that it was an absolute 
necessity, and midday found him tramping 
over country roads, and struggling, with 
his mind far away, to listen to the com- 
plaints and suggestions of his tenants. 

It was three o’ciock in the afternoon 
when he found himself once more seated in 
a first-class compartment to return to 
town. The solicitor was remaining in the 
locality, but "he accompanied Dick to the 
station, and stood talking of improvements 
while the young man was fuming with im- 
patience to be on his way. 

At: last he could stand it no longer. He 
must say something of what was on his 
mind, and stop this chatter of leases and 
rents. 

“By the way,” he remarked, trying to 
speak in as casual a tone as possible, "L 
met an old friend in town last night~ 
Ursula Maldon.” 

It was in accordance with the inscrut- 
able workings of fate that tue guard should 
at that moment sound his whistle and the 
train begin to move. But the solicitor 
walked with him along the platform. 

“Ah, yes,” he said with a nod. “But 
she’s not Miss Maldon now. Married sir 
Frederick Forbes—the artist, you know. 
Got a place at Hampstead. Good-bye!” 

The train glided out of the station, and 
Dick lay back in his seat, trying to bring 
his brain to bear upon the words whica 
had seemed to paralyse it. 

“Married Sir Frederick Forbes—the 
artist, you know.” 

He repeated them over and over, but be- 






yond feeling that they meant somecalamity 
to him, his mind failed to grasp their im- 
port. «de was miles on his journey before 
he began to realise that they had hurled 
him in one momeat from the fool’s paradise 
in which he had thought himselt firmly 
established. ; 

Fool! Ay, and more than a fool he 
thought. He might have known that it 
was all too strange to be anything buta 
phantom. And yet—was it a phantom? 
No, it was a tangible reality. A joyous 
reality betore—a terrible reality now. For 
through it all he knew deep down in his 
soul that the love which had come to them 
last night wouid live for all time. 

3$ = % = 


On his arrival at his hotel he founda 
letter awaiting him, which left him won- 
dering if he were the victim of some mental 
hallucination. 

It was dated from ‘Beechelm, Belsize 
Avenue, Hampstead,” and read as fallows: 

“My dear Dick,—I hope you will allow 
me, for the sake of old times, to be one of 
the first to welcome you back to home and 
friends. 

“Come and dine with us this evening at 
seven 1f you have no other pressing en- 
gagement, aad then we can discuss the 
changes comfortably.—Your old triend, 

“URSULA FORBES. 


“P.S.—You needn’t be punctual; we 
never are.—U.” 


What did it all mean ? Was he mad, or 
was Ursula playing some cruel joke upon “ 
him ? His tired brain refused to grapple 
with the problem ; he would go and face 
the truth, be it good or evil. 

He glanced at the clock. It was just six 
now; he could not be there by seven, but 
that was immaterial—his only aim was 
investigation. 

He dressed in a whirl of possibilities and 
conjectures, none of which offered a tenable 
solution. There was, in his mind, a hazy- 
something—he could not decide whether it 
was a hope or a fear—that the woman 
whom he had so strangely wooed and won 
was not Ursula. But it she were not 
Ursula, then who was she? Ursula had 
but one sister, and he had no hesitation in 
rejecting Marion at once, for very decisive 
reasons. -He could remember her perfectly, 
for she had never taken the slightest pains 
to conceal her dislike tor him, and as she 
had been the Vicarage housekeeper in the 





old days, she had once or twice made 

things a little uncomfortable. She had 

borne little resemblance to the lovely 

/ Ursula, and as to singing—he smiled even 
in his perplexity at the thought of the 
“Drudge,” as Ursula had always termed 
her, doing anything so frivolous. 

With this thought came the recollection 
that Ursula had hada very passable voice, 
and had once expressed her intention of 
having it trained—a possibility, however, 
which the state of the Vicar’s finances at 
that period had rendered rather remote. 

There was a sort of grim humour in the 
situation which only seemed to make it the 
more maddening. Either Ursula had been 
wilfully and cruelly torturing him, or, he 
had wooed and won a woman who was 
still entirely unknown to him. 

The latter reflection offered endless pos- 
sibilities, and was not the least disturbing 
of his conjectures. 

By the time he had finished dressing he 
wasin a state bordering on distraction, 
and the inquiries he made as to the means 
of reaching his destination were so con- 
fused that the hotel clerk noted the circum- 
stance in his diary. 

It was a quarter after seven before he 
found the house called Beechelm. Then, 
even in his disordered state of mind, he re- 
cognised it as the house to which he had 
come the night before, and the fact that 
Ursula and Miss Esma Randal were one 
seemed established beyond a doubt. 

It was with this thought running in his 
mind that he rang the bell, and only when 
he had been shown into a small morning 
room, and the maid had left him, did he 
realise that he had inquired for Miss Esma 
kandal. 

He had no time, however, for reflection, 
for almost instantly the door opened and 
Esma entered. Any resolutions he might 
have formed were at once swept away by 
the out-stretched arms and the glad light 
in her eyes. The mental tortures he had 
undergone that day were fora moment all 
forgotten as their hps met. But even with 
the voluptuous touch of her form they re- 
turned, and almost roughly he drew away 
from her. 

He saw a look of something akin to fear 
cross her face as she leaned her hand ona 
table for an instant for support. 

He started forward and looked fiercely 

‘into her eyes. 
“Why are you torturing me!’’ he cried 
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hoarsely. “Are you Ursula, or a fiend in 
her shape ?” l 

“She drew herself up and returned his 
look proudly and defiantly. Then once 
again her expression melted into tender- 
ness, and she laid her hand gently on his 
arm. 

«You love me ?” she asked softly, but 
there was a note of anxiety in her voice, 

“Love you !” said he bitterly, turning 
away. “Ay, I love you only too well—it 
is too late to go back now !” | 

She gazed at him fixedly for a moment, 
then in a low, tense voice she said ; 

“Listen. Years ago you loved Ursula 
Maldon. When you went away she—pos- 
sibly in all sincerity—pledged herself to 
wait for your return. Last night, when 
you sent me your name with those two 
words written underneath, I knew that 
you still remembered the girl you had 
loved, and that you had come back to 
claim the fulfilment of her promise. But 
Ursula never loved you; within six months 
she had forgotten you, and in two years 
she had married. 

“But, Dick’’—her voice was very tremu- 
lous now—‘‘I loved you in those old days, 
though I would have died rather than you 
or Ursula should Know it. When she mar- 
ried Sir Frederick Forbes, my‘heart bled for 
you, even though I knew it was best, 
Then, my father died, and 1 came to live 
with them. It was Sir Frederick who 
discovered that I had one little talent 
and he undertook the cost of my training. 
It was then, Dick, that the thought 
first came, which grew to a hope, and 
then to a purpose. I struggled through 
all those weary years of waiting, to make 
myself attractive, famous, anything that I 
might win you. Am I unmaidenly, Dick ? 
Can you forgive me for being only 
Marion ?” 

‘But Dick had already clasped her in his 
arms. 

“My darling,” he whispered passionate- 
ly, “it was because 1 thought you were 
Ursula that I feared I had lost you. But 
Marion !’’—holding her from him—‘‘can it 
be little Marion, the—”’ 

‘The ‘Drudge,’ ” she interrupted with a 
happy laugh, in which, however, there was 
a pathetic little catch. “Yes, the ‘Drudge.’ 
Ah ! you never dreamt in those days that I 
had any soul above the household drud- 
gery. How should you know that I could 
love—the little Cinderella, who knitted her 
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father's socks while her sister played the 
coquette. You little thought that I forced 
myself to be hateful, because I did not dare 
trust myself to be otherwise. But remem- 

er, Dick,” she added, with an arch look at 
him, ‘that after all you yourself sought 
me.” 

“I sought Esma Randal,” said Dick 
with a smile. “It mattered little wio she 
was. But that she isa woman tried and 
proved in the fire is a double gain.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
which, in view of the proceedings, was un- 
avoidable. At last Dick raised his head 
and said with mock seriousness : 


“Do you know, I helieve I came here to 
dine with Ursula.” 

“Oh! how thoughtless of me,” laughed 
Marios. “I have been keeping you from 
your dinner—the main object of your 


comig. Come along, and renew your 
acquainta ¢c* with Ursula, and make 


frien s with the man to whoa | owe every- 
thing, even you.” 

Five minutes later, us they all sat dis- 
cussing the past, Dick wa> trying to decide 
to which he was most indebted for his 
happiness—Ursula’s inconsistency, Sir Fre- 
derick’s bad taste, Marion’s loving stra- 
tegy, or his own treacherous memory. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


66 UT my dear child, you're not talking 
seriously ! What are you going to 
do, what are you going to live on? 

Pm not going to allow you to give up seven 
thousand a year and a house and furniture 
and the rest.” 

Old Mr. Cowan, who had seen much of 
the world in his long life, spoke emphatt- 
cally to Gladys after he had listened in 
almiost open-mouthed silence to the resolve 

cane had made—to give up everything to old 

Mr. Raymes. 

“Mr. Cowan,” replied Gladys steadily, 
“there are things which a woman can’t 
put up with, which she connot tell or 
explaiy to a man, even to an old friend 
like you. Just let me putit like this! Mr. 
Raymes has been to see me this morning, 
and he intends to fight the will unless— 
“unless—oh, it doesn’t matter what, but he 
means to take the whole thing into court. 
Oh, can’t you see, can't you see,” —Gladys 
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rose and walked up and down the dingy 
old office—‘‘can’t you see that I have 
my pride? Let him have it all, all, all. 
Now please, Mr. Cowan, will you deas I 
ask ? You're the solicitor to the estate, 
and my instructions are that you write to 
Mr. Raymes and tell him that I voluntarily 
relinquish everything. Will you write 
that, or must 1 write it myself ?” 

“No, no, TIl not write a letter like 
that!’ The old lawyer struck his hand on 
the desk, and as he spoke a touch of colour 
came into his parchment cheeks. "And I 
won't let you write yourself. I won’t see 
you—forgive me, dear child~—making a fool 
of yourself.” 

“But L shall write myself. PH never go 
back to that house again. I should choke, 
I believe, if I went init. And I should be 
almost agreeing that [knew under what 
conditions | was supposed to be keeping 
the house and the property without a fight 
for it No, its! all all go, every stick, every 
stone, every penny.” 

“My dear child, you’re raving, raving. 
Supposing this man accepted your offer 
and took the property from you, what are 

you going to live on P” 
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“Oh, I can earn by living the same as 
other girls ! And now, Mr. Cowan,” Gladys 
spoke distinctly, “will you follow my in- 
structions, please, or must I employ an- 
other solicitor ?” 

The old man sighed. 

“Very well, Pil write to Mr. Raymes to- 
night,” he said. 

“No, no, not to-night ; now, please, Mr. 
Cowan, and I’ll take the letter myself and 
postit.” 

old Mr. Cowan deliberated for a 
moment ; then he smiled to himself. He 
would write a letter which would satisfy 
this determined young lady, but he would 
take care that he didn’t commit himself 
to any definite statement; he would see 
that this Raymes man didn’t annex her 
property; he would find out what had 
made her take such a sudden, sucha foolish 
resolve. 

“Very well, then, since you insist, PI 
write the letter now,” he said. “How will 
this do ?” 

He read out a few lines he had hastily 
written on his office notepaper. 

“Dear Sir, I shall be glad if you will 
call here at yourearly convenience to dis- 
cuss the matter of the Tremayne Estate.— 
Yours truly,’ ” 

“Yes, that will do nicely, thank you, Mr. 
Cowan, if you'll just add something to 
yous last sentence,” said Gladys. “To 
discuss the matter of the Tremayne 
Estate, which Miss Gladys Tremayne 
instructs me to hand over to you inits 
entirety.” 

“Of course, that’s neither legal nor bind- 
ing,” said Mr. Cowan, smiling, “but as 
you’ve taken the matter into your own 
hands I’ll send it.” 

And to himself the old man chuckled 
again. He would deal with this Raymes 

‘fellow ; he would show him what an old 
lawyer could do. 

So he signed the letter, addressed the en- 
velope, sealed it up and then handed it to 
Gladys. 

“V}l write to you when I’ve seen Mr. 
Raymes,” he said as Gladys rose to go, 
“There'll be papers and things to be signed, 
of course, the lease ofthe house to be trans- 
ferred, and so on.” 

‘Very well, Mr. Cowan, I'll send you my 
address. I’m not going back to Kirton 
Square.” 

“You're not going back! But, my dear 
child, where are you going then? You’ve 
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no friends or relations in England. What 
are you going todo ?” 

“Oh, Pve some money here, I don’t quite 
know how much.” Gladys fumbled with 
her chain-bag. “Let me see, I’ve got fourn 
pounds in gold, a five-pound note and some 
silver. Oh, that will keep me till I get 
something todo! I shall go asa gover- 
ness, PIl send you my address, Mr. Cowan. 
Good-bye, and many thanks for all that 
you've done for me, I shall never forget it,” 

’ When Gladys has gone Mr. Cowan went 
back to his desk and sat there thinking 
quietly. 

“I wonder what that fellow Raymes’s 
game is,” ran his thoughts. ‘He's evident- 
ly done something to upset the poor child. 
Well, PII soon show him. He won’t get 
much change out of me. And as for thaty 
poor child giving up everything, we'll see, 
we'll see. 1 wonder who her parents were, 
though? Strange that old Tremayne 
never told me. Perhaps this Mr. Raymes 
knows something, something in the past, 
some scandal; perhaps he’s told the girl, 
perhaps he’s offended, insulted her. Oh no, 
it couldn’t be that! Well, God help him if 
he’s played any low-down game. Poor 
little thing, how plucky, how determined 
she was! Ab, well, we shall see, we shall 
see! Oh—oh, there’s that pain again ! Oh! 
Oh! Where are my drops ?” 

The old man spoke half aloud, with his 
left hand pressed to his. heart, his right 
fumbling at a drawer in his desk. His face 
went ashen-white, his lips were purple, his 
breath came in stertorous, cbnvulsive 
gasps. And then suddenly his body sagged 
back in the big office chair, his head dropp- 
ed horribly on his chest, his hands fell limp- 
ly to his sides, and there, ten minutes later, 
his clerk found him—dead. 

And almost at that moment Gladys was 
posting the solicittor’s letter to Mr. John 
Raymes at the Allendale Hotel. 

The first white heat of anger, of desper- 
ate resolve, having faded away and beers 
replaced by steady determination, Gladys 
began to think of what her plans should 


e. 

First of all she must obtain accommoda- 
tion at a small and cheap hotel, then she 
must send for her boxes and belongings 
from Kirton Square, and then set out to 
look for a living. Nothing, she declared te 
herself, should ever persuade her to go back 
to the house, to even think of compromis- 
ing in any way whatsoever. 
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And then her thoughts few to Lord 
Guardene, to his proposal, to th2 boyish, 
loving letter he had written to her—written 
to her out of the fullness of his heart and 

. ipa contradistinction to the brutal, brazen 
paar that Mr. Raymes had put before 
her. She saw in imagination old Mr. 
Raymes standing in front of the fireplace, 
she heard again his raucous voice. Then 
he faded away, and in his place she saw the 
muscular figure of his son and heard his 
stuttering, almost clumsy apologies. ‘Well 
he wasn’t like his father, at any rate,” she 
thought, and actually the sparkle of a 
smile crept over her lips as she walked 
along deep in thought. 

But then suddenly there came to her the 
realisation of her position. She must find 
somewhere to stay. She looked round, but 

{she did not know where she was, for she 
had let her footsteps lead her where they 
would. She stood on the kerb at the corner 
of the street, looking up and down rather 
hesitatingly, and in her hand shone the 
splendid gold chain-bag. It was a mean 
street in which she found herself, the 
meanest street ina sordid neighbourhood ; 
she had taken a turning from the main 
thoroughfare, and her well dressed appear- 
ance attracted the attention of two loung- 

ing loafers rubbing their greasy backs 
against the wall of a public-house opposite. 
One nudged the other, and with the silent, 
lurching walk that this class of men affect, 
he sidled across the road, approached close 
to Gladys, and made a sudden grab at the 
bag and snatched it out of her hand. She 
turned quickly, the man darted across the 
road, and Gladys stepped quickly off the 
kerb into the street in pursuit. But in the 
excitement of the moment she stepped off 
the kerb too hastily, and as she ran across 
the street she saw bearing down upon her 
a taxicab which was evidently takinga 
short cut through the neighbourhood. The 
road was slippery and greasy, the cab was 

à going fast, and she was running right into 

di: in order to save herself she tried to turn, 

er foot slipped, she fell, and in a second 
the cab was right over her and the man 
with her handbag made his escape. 

Theusual crowd was round the cab in a 
moment. They had to lift it off her, and 
she was picked up senseless, her pretty blue 
, Serge costume smeared and smothered with 
‘mud, and a iarge ugly splash of blood on 
her white cheek. 

“She’s dead, poor dear, ain’t she ?” said 
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one of the women, a blowsy, slatternly 
creature, who had rushed out of the public- 
house opposite. “Quite a girl, too, ain’t 
she ?” 

The drink-sodden creature was hideous 
and dirty, but she helped to arrange 
Gladys decently and straightly on the 
ominous hand-ambulance which was 
brought up by the police, and the old 
hag turned away with tears in her eyes 
which were not of gin but of woman’s 
nature. ‘ 

“Pretty she was, too,” she said to a 
companion. “I could see that, in spite of 
the blood. And dead, too! It seems ’ard 
when the young are taken like that, don’t 
it?” 

But Gladys wasn’t dead. At the hos- 
pital they found that she was stunned, 
but that otherwise the iujury to her head 
was superficial—a little blood makes a 
great show. But they found also that her 
right leg was broken just above the 
ankle. 

When skilful attention had been given 
to her, when she was safely tucked away in 
bed in the accident ward, kindly hands 
searched her clothing for anything that 
might lead to identification, but she had 
none on her, not even acard ora letter, 
not even a halfpenny of money; her-bag 
had contained all the money she possessed. 
Her clothing was marked only with initials; 
her dress, her hat, everything she wore, 
had been bought abroad. 

And so she was entered on the accident- 
sheet as a “woman unknown.” And no 
news of her accident crept into the papers— 
in London there are so many “women un- 
known’ who meet with accidents daily. 

And while Gladys was lying in the 
hospital still unconscious, Mr. Raymes 
that evening received the letter from old 
Mr. Cowan. 

“That’s a bit more like business,” 
he said, as he read the letter and then 
passed it over to his wife as they sat with 
their son in the lounge of the Allendale 
Hotel. ‘‘She’s not going to fight, and I'll 
goand see her solicitor to-morrow. You 
read the letter, Harry.” : 

Harry took the letter from his mother, 
read it through and throygh again, and 
after a moment’s silence spoke, 

“But surely you’re not going to take it, 
father—take the girl’s money and the house 
and everything that’s hers? You’re not 
going to do that ?” 









“And why not, if she likes to give it 
up ?” said old Kaymes, fidgeting a little. 
“I haven’t got all the money in the world, 
rou know ; and seven thousand a year 
‘isn't to be sneered at, and it’s a nice house 
too. And besides, she’s no right to it—it 
ought to have come to me. See, there’s the 
letter! She says shell give it all up; she 
knows she’s not entitled to it. What’s the 
good of arguing ? She doesn’t want to 
fight the case ; her lawyer knows it would 
be no good, the letter tells that. Oh, here’s 
Lady Dalmayer! She was asking after 
you, Harry, and saying she hadn’t for- 
gotten the day at the ranch when you 
roped a steer that no one else could.” 

“Oh bother !”’ muttered Harry under his 
breath, rising as a tall, dark-haired 
woman, with a classical, handsome face. 
and wearing a gown that fitted her perfect 
figure wonderfully, swept up the lounge, 
followed by admiring and curious looks. 

Lady Dalmayer was regal in appearance. 
She was handsome, almost beautiful, there 
was no doubt about that. But there wasa 
certain hardness in her voice, and her con- 
stant smile was never accompanied by that 
laughter of the eyes socharming in woman. 
Her hair, undeniably her own, was of that 
rare, glossy, blue-black colour so difficult 
to paint, so impossible to describe. And it 
was not until she stood undera strong elec- 
tric light that it could be scen that lady 
Dalmayer possessed a few wrinkles round 
those rather hard eyes, and that there were 
lines at the corners of her mouth and nos- 
trils. Forty-two years of age was Lady 
Dalmayer (that could easily be found out 
from Debrett or Burke), the widow ofa 
man of title, who had left her more than 
handsomely provided for. But she seemed 
restless, unsettled, in spite of the beauties 
of her town house, of her country mansion, 
and she spent the greater part of the year 
in travel. On a Canadian tour she had 
been entertained at Wemmering Ranch 
while passing through the country, and 
{she had never forgotten the handsome, 
muscular young “Boss,” with his curious 
bar of eyebrow, who had proved himself 
to bea man amongst men, and with her 
unerring, her unfailirg memory for 
names and facs, she had at once recog- 
nised old Mr. Raymes at the Allendale 
Hotel, wheie she also happend to he 
staying. 

_ “There are no steers fer you to rope in 
London, Pm afraid, Mr. Ravymes,” she 
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said smiling at Harry as they shook hands, 
“but if you'll come down to my place in 
the country I could find you a horse that 
wants a little breaking. I want your father 


and mother to come, and 1 hope you'll 


come too.” 

“Oh, delighted, delighted, your lady- 
ship!’ said old Kaymes, heartily. “Well 
go, won’t we, mother? And Harry too?” 
Mrs. Raymes was a self-effacing, timid, 
inoffensive little woman, and she flushed 
and murmured some incoherent words. 
She was overwhelmed at the idea of being 
invited to stay with a real live lady of 
title, and with a smile and a nod Lady 
Dalmayer passed on. 

“Oh, by the way,” she said, half turning 
and speaking directly to Harry, “you 
ought to ride in the Park in the mornings. 
It looks rather well just now. Ialways 
make a point of having an hour myself 
from eleven to twelve. Good-bye.” 

“My boy,” said old Raymes to his son 
when, later on, Mrs. Raymes having 
gone upstairs, the two men were sitting in 
a corner of the smoke room, “I'm going to 
have a straight talk to you. You think 
I’ve got plenty of money, don’t you? Well, 
Ihaven’t; I’ve only just got enough for 
your mother and me to live on comfort- 
ably for the rest of ourdays. There will, 


of course, be enough to keep: you from ` 


want, the ranch didn’t sell as well asit 
ought to have done, and I’ve not been too 
lucky with my investments.” 

“Well, so long as you and mother are all 
right, I can find my way along, I daresay. 
I can always get a living in Canada.” 

“I know, uiy boy, I know. But I want 
you to make more than a living; I want 
you to make a name. I want you to be 
some-one, to do something. That’s why 
weve come to England, to give you your 
chance. I want you to go 1n for politics. 
You can speak, you’re the man who could 
lead a crowd. Remember how they cheered 
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you when you went and helped tostop the 


strike at the paper mills? Remember th 
speech you made then? That showed what 
you could do with men. I want you to 
rise, rise, rise, my bey. Remember that a 
man rose from a log cabin to be President 
of America. I want to see you rise. You 
might be Prime Minister before ] die. Who 
kncws? } ngland can always do with men, 
ycu l Low, and England is the place where 
a real man can always find a real job.” 
“That’s just what I shovid love, father ; 
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I should love to be in politics, to try and 
do things for the under-dog, to try and 
speak for those who can't help themsclves. 
That’s just what I should love.” 


And Harry’s dark brown facelit up with © 


enthusiasm, aud he looked as he sat there 
indeed a born leader of men. 

“Well, my boy, that’s just what you're 
fitted for. But you want some one to help 
you. Ican’t help you enough. You want 
to mafry a lady, a real lady who could 
help you on, who could sing your praises 
for you behind your back, one of those 
women who could go into the best society, 
one of the real swells. A real lady with 
money, that’s what you want, Harry, 
that’s who you must marry. She would 


- bea help to you.” 


k 


The enthusiasm died out of Harry’s face 
and he spoke slowly. 

“I shouldn’t care to marry for money 
only, father,” he said. “I want to marry 
for love.” | 

“Love! Oh, shucks! {hat would come 
all right after a bit. You get hold of the 
money first. Now there are two I’ve got 
my eye on for you, and youcan take your 
choice which you’ll have a try for first.” 

Harry shivered a little, as if his father’s 
words hurt him. 

“There's Lady Dalmayer,” went on old 
Raymes, “She’s a real swell if you like. 
House in the country, house in town, and 
I don’t know how mucha year; a widow 
and still good-looking. D’you know, tlarry 
my boy, she asked after you directly she 
saw me. ‘That good-looking son of yours,’ 
she called you. And see how she spoke to 
you to-night! She’s no chicken, 1 daresay, 
but still she’s got the stuff, and that 
counts.” 

“I don’t like to hear you talk like that, 
father,’ put in Harry. ‘She's a woman, 
you know, and I don’t think it’s fair to 
discuss her in that way.”’ 

“My boy, l'm older than you are, and I 
know the world a bit better. It’s money 


that counts. But if you don’t like her, ° 


there’s another one, that little Tremayne 
girl. She’s younger, she’s prettier, and 
she’s got the stuff too. You saw that 
letter from her solicitor in which she offers 
to give up everything, everything to us? 
Well, my boy, that would mean money— 
the money that I want for you—for she’s 
no right to it, you know.” 

“D’you think I’d take a penny of he 
money, father? And we ought to be 
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ashamed of ourselves for talking like thi 
about her.” 

“Ashamed! Ashamed!” The old man 
was getting irritated by Harry’s constant 
disagreement with him. “You'll be asham- 
ed of your own fathr next! Pve not been 
accustomed to have so much argument 
about everything. You can either fallin 
wita my views or you can go your own 
way, which you like. You can either marry 
Lady Dalmayer—or at least ask her, she’d 
have you altera bit, I know—or you can 
marry that little Tremayne girl. Yes, 
marry her, I say, for she’ll have you right 
enough alter Pve had a talk with her 
lawyer. Pm going to putit to him this 
way—he’s a man of business, he’ll under- 
stand and notjump down my throat like 
she did-—” 

“What do you mean, father ?” asked 
Harry, quickly. “Jump down your throat! 
Have you been to see her again ?” 

“Never mind about that,” said old 
Raymes rather uncomfortably, for he felt 
that he had made a blunder. “What lam 
going to tell you is this, that she would 
keep her money so long as you and she got 
married. Ifshe won't agree to marry you, 
well, then I collar the money, that’s all.” 

“Look here, father,” said Harry in a 
low voice, and looking round the empty 
room, “you don’t mean to say you're go- 
ing to try and make abargain likethat, go- 
ing to try and make a girl—ah, I believe I 
know, I believe I can see it! Father, I 
beleve you've told her that yourself. You 
said she had jumped down your throat. 
Father, quick, tell me, surely you haven’t 
niade such a suggestion to the girl herself, 
have you ?” 

“Ves, I have,” answered the old man 
almost sullenly. “And why shouldn't you 
marry her? You’re just about suited to 
each other, and she’s got the money.” The 
old man had hardly ever been thwarted in 
his life, had ruled men witha rod of iron, 
and he spoke defiantly. “Look here, my 
boy, if you don’t do as I wish, you'll never 
get a penny from me—not that I’ve much 
to leave, and I suppose you can always 
earn a living, but after all,’’ his voice soft- 
ened a little, ‘I’m your father, and I want 
to do the best I can for you.” 

“And you—you made this infamous sug- 
gestion to her ! Oh, no wonder she wants 


- to—oh, father, how could you, how could 


vou? But you won't touch a penny of her 
money, really ; you'll refuse to take it?” 







“No, Lwon’t. PH take every penny I 
an get.” 

Old Raymes was angry—angry with 
his son, angry with himself. He knew he 
was doing a mean thing, but he was of 
that obstinate nature which, when once 
it has made up its mind, will never give in. 

“Pil take every penny,” he repeated, 
standing up. l 

And Harry in his turn stood up and 
faced his father. ‘It was a battle of the 
two wills, the young man and the old man, 
the father and the son, and in both burnt 
the same rebellious spirit, the same dour 
determination not to’ give in, the same 
strong nature that will never brook defeat, 
that will fight on for ever. 

“Take the money away from that girl,” 
said Harry in a low voice, looking old 
Raymes straight in the face, “and I shall 
be ashamed of my father as long as I live. 
And not a penny of it will I ever touch.” 

Old Raymes’ red face turned a sickly 
grey, the red veins standing out like a 
network, and his voice was husky and 
broken now and again bya little cough, 
as if he were finding it difficult to speak. 

“If you’re ashamed of your father you’d 
better leave him and go your own way,” 
he said. “I’ve no use for a son like that.” 

“Tell me you won’t take that money 
and T'i withdraw what I’ve said. Father, 
don’t let us quarrel. Oh, you won’tdoa 
thing like that !”’ 

“J shall take every penny I can get, ifI 
have to fight for it through every court in 
the land.” . 

The old man’s temper and blood was 
up, and he wouldn’t give way an inch. 

“Then—I say it to your face—I’m 
ashamed of you.” 

“Are you, are you, by God?” The old 
man’s voice seemed thicker and more 
husky, “Then here, take this P’ 

And he put his hand in his pocket and 
flung a shilling on the table. 

“That’s the last you’ll ever get from me. 


And go anywhere you like where I shan’t > 


see you, anywhere out of my sight. If 
you’re ashamed of your father get away 
from me and never come back.” ' 

“Ves, I can do that,’ said Harry, 
grimly. ‘It’s the only way to keep my 
self-respect. I don’t need you to tell me 
twice. Goodbye, father.” 

And with his head in the air, red-hot 
passion still burning within him, Harry 
walked out of the smoke-room and into 
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the lobby, put on his hat and coat and 
went out into the street. 

“Whew,” muttered old Raymes to him- 
self, wiping his forehead, “I never thought 
he’d take it like that. But I was only 
thinking of him; it was all for his good, 
and he couldn’t see it.” 

Then the old temper flared out again, 
and seizing the shillmg he had thrown to 
Harry he flung it viciously into the 
fireplace. 

“Curse the money, curse the women, 
curse everything!” he said. “Still, I sup- 
pose we shall make it up in the morning.” 

But the next morning when old RKaymes 
and his wife came down to breakfast 
Harry did not appear at the table. 

“Where’s Harry ?” asked Mrs. Raymes. 
“He isn’t generally late.” 

“Oh, perhaps he’s had breakfast early 
and gone out,” said old Raymes, with 
however, a peculiar sinking at his heart. 

But after breakfast he ascertained at 
the office that his son had not slept in the 
hotel the last night, and his hands trem- 
bled as he took up the paper and held it 
before his face so that his wife could not 
see his concern and agitation. 

“He's taken me at my word,” he said to 
himself. “What an old fool I’ve been! Ah, 
but there, he’ll come back, hell come back ! 
It willbe all right.” ` 

And so, trying to comfort himself with 
the persuasion that there had only been a 
tiff between his son and himself, not a 
quarrel, the old man went off to see Mr. 
Cowan the solicitor, only to learn of the 
death of the old lawyer from heart disease 
on the previous day. 

And as Mr. Raymes walked back slowly 
to the hotel somehow he felt very old. He 
felt that trouble was closing in on him ; he 
felt, with a curious sense of surprise, that 
for once in his life he had been in the 
wrong. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOMELESS AND HOPELESS. 


“Good-bye, dear, and good luck to you. 
You will come and see us sometimes, won't 
ou ?” 
“Yes, Ishalltry to. Good-bye, and thank 
you for all you’ve done for me.” 


i 


It was two months before Gladys was 


well enough to leave the hospital, and even 


_ then she felt strangely weak and feeble. 
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he doctor, with a few chafing words, had 
left a stick by her bedside, advising her to 
use this for a little, and with it in her hand 
—she looked at it with rather a wry smile, 
mentally terming it her only piece of lug- 
gage—she stood at the door of the ward 
saying good-bye to the nurse whose charge 
she had specially been. 

Then down the stairsshe walked slowly, 
carefully, through the wide hall, down the 
steps, and out into the street. 

While lying in bed during her stay at the 
hospital she had had time thoroughly to 
think over her position, to decide what she 
should do. She did not know ofthe death 
of old Mr. Cowan of course, and she had 
decided that when she was well she would 
go to him, find out what he had beendoing 
concerning her wish to hand over every- 
thing to Mr. Raymes, ask him to arrange 
for her personal belongings to be sent to 
her, and then she would look out for work. 
Firmly, resolutely „she made up her mind 
that she would not touch another penny of 
that money ; it should go to the man who 
considered it his right ; her body and soul 
were not to be bought or bribed. Ifshe 
remained in enjoyment of the property he 
would think that she was giving in, that 
she was willing to marry his son whom he 
had thrown at her head. Anyway he had 
threatened that he would take the case 
into court unless she gave in one way or 
the other, and so—oh! let him have the 
money, let him have everything ; 1t seemed 
as if it were fated to bring her trouble. 

And so on that bright autumn morning 
Gladys found herself once more in the old 
square where Mr. Cowan’s office was. 

But to her surprise ‘she found a new 
name over the door. She went inside. 
The inquiry office had been brightened up, 
the old place had been re-papered and 
painted; a smart young fellow, so different 
from the confidential, rather deaf old 
man who had been Mr. Cowan’s clerk, 
asked her business in a bright, brisk 
voice. 

“Mr. Cowan? Mr. Cowan ?” he said. 
“Oh, yes, the old gentleman who died sud- 
denly about :wo months ago! Heart 
disease, you know. Oh, yes, we’ve been 
here quite six weeks.” 

“But his practice?” faltered Gladys, 
horrified, thunderstruck at the news. “His 
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clients? Ob, dear, oh, dear, it seems im! 
possible, impossible !”’ 

“But it’s very, very true,” said the 
young man, quite sympathetically—for a 
pretty girl in distress can generally claim 
sympathy. “Hed hardly any clients left 
at all, the dear old man—so his old clerk 
told us—and he’d no relations either. The 
old clerk came off well, got nearly. all his 
money, quite a nice little bit; so he closed 
up the business, and I believe he’s gone 
down to spend the rest of his days in the 
country.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! I’m sorry 
to have troubled you,” faltered Gladys as 
she walked out, feeling as if the ground 
were giving way beneath her. 

For she was still weak and frail, of 
course, though certainly convalescent, and” 
she felt that she wanted some strong arm 
near her, someone:to guide and comfort 
her. In this great city she seemed so 
lonely, so helpless. Mr. Cowan was dead! 


His business was closed up and there was 


no one to whom she could appeal. She was 
alone, quite alone in London. The house 
in Kirton Square, what had become of 
that? Who would be there? What was 
she to do ? Gladys sat on the old wooden 
bench in the little garden in the square 
trying to make up her mind what she 
ought to do. 

But her brain seemed a blank; she could 
formulate no plan ofaction. All that she 
could realise was that she was alone, ter- 
ribly alone. 

And then it came home to her witha 
sudden shock that she had not a penny in 
her possession. Her gold-chain bag, of 
course, had been taken by the,thiet, and 
with it all her money. Why, she thought 
shiveringly, she would want for her next 
meal unless she got money trom some- 
where. 

Then she made up her mind and rose to 
her feet. She would go back to Kirton 
Square and see Blayre, the old butler, and 
borrow money from him; she would repay 
him when she got work. She would remove 
her belongings. Yes, that was the first 
thing to do. 

And so, pulling herself together, she 
made her way slowly and rather painfully 
back to the house which once had been 
hers, which really was hers now if she 
cared to claim it again. 

The blinds were down, the steps were 
dirty, the house bore a deserted and untidy 





ook, and the bell gave that peculiar clang 
which denotes an uninhabited residence— 
she heard it distinctly through the closed 
door, There were no signs of movement in 
the house at all, but at length the door 
was opened a few inches and the rather 
dirty face of an old woman peered out. 

“Ves, what is it?” he asked. 

“The servants, the butler, isn’t he here ?” 
asked Gladys, wondering who this old crea- 
ture could be. 

“I don’t know anything about any ser- 
vants or any butlers,” said the old woman, 
rather disagreeably. “all I know is that 
I’m caretaker here, and there’s no one in 
the house except my husband.” 

“Who are you then ? What’s the mean- 
ing of this ?” went on Gladys. “What has 
become of the servants ? l’ve some things 
here I want—my boxes, my clothes. Please 
tell me who you are and what you are 
doing here.” 

“T’ve told you once that I’m the care- 
taker,” said the old woman ina querulous 
voice, “and there’s no one else in the house 
except my husband. And my orders are to 
let no one in unless they come with an 
order from Mr. Raymes, and nothing has 
to be taken away; everything has to be 
left just as it is. So now you know !” 

And the door was banged in Gladys’ 
face. 

She stood there fora moment, and then 
walked down the steps again. No one was 
to be admitted without an order from Mr. 
Raymes! So he had taken possession of 
the house then. He had doubtless acted 
on the letter sent to him by Mr. Cowan; 
he had taken her at her word, he had 
taken possession of the property. The old 
woman had refused her admittance; she 
would only be allowed inside the house on 
Mr. Raymes’ order. She wanted her 
clothes, she wanted the money she had left 
behind, for she realised now that she was 
penniless, though she could hardly believe 
that it was she who was waliking about 
London without a penny inher purse. It 
would soon be time tor lunch, but where 
was that lunch to come from? She felt 
even now as if she wanted something 
nourishing they had told her at the 
hospital that she was to live well, that she 
was to Stint herselfin nothing, and now— 
well, what was the prospect before her ? 

She must approach Mr. Raymes, she 
must ask him for an order so that she 
could obtain her things, her money. She 
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loathed, hated to think of doing it, but 
was absolutely necessary. She could ni 
even send bhim a note, for she had nothir 
to buy a sheet of notepaper and an en 
velape. 3 

“i can't—I can’t go and see that man,” 
she said to hers.lf, with tears not only of 
frightened lonliness, but also of physical 
weakness, in her eyes. ‘1 can’t go and ask 
him fer anything, and yet 1 must—1l must. 
I shall be starving svon, 1 shall be home- 
less. His wife? PI ask for her. That'll 
be better—yes, that’ll be better.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Raymes ?” said the office 
attendant when Gladys at length plucked 
up courage to enter the Allendale Hotel, 
where she knew the Kaymes were stay- 
ing. ‘Oh, they left some time ago! Went 
into the country, I think, but weve no 
address.” 

And Gladys walked out feeling almost 
relieved that she had to face none of them— 
relieved and yet fearing. And as she 
walked along, now beginning to limpa 
littie—for it was the first day she had been 
out, of course, and she had been strictly 
told not to tire herself—leaning on her 
stout stick, more than one passer-by 
looked at the pretty girl with the sad face 
and the startled eyes. Always having had 
in moderation, every wish satisfied, never 
having known what it was to want fora 
meal, tor clothes, fora home, Gladys now 
felt lise a hunted animal. She had no- 
where to go and rest, no money with 
which to buy food. She was already feel- 
ing terribly tired ; shedidn’t -know where 
she was walking, where her dragging steps 
were leading her. She knew little or 
nothing of London; it was all to her a 
strange, great bewildering mass of streets, 
and she walked on blindly until at length 
she stopped to rest herself for a second 
outside alarge red-brick building with big 
swing doors, which were constantly 
opening and shutting as people went in 
and out, Over the doorway she saw the 
inscription 

FREE LIBRARY. l 

She had never been into one of these 
institutions, but as she entered this one it 
seemed to her a haven cf rest, and she sank 
into a chair at one of the,reading tables. 
She pulled a lady’s paper towards her, and 
tried to fix her thoughts, on the printed 
page, but in vain ; she could only think of 
herself, of her own sorry plight. She look- 
ed round the room, she saw the shabby 
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” copying something out of the papers. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


people standing at the newspaper stand in 
little knots, and she wondered what those 
girls were doing with little bits of paper 
and stubs of pencil; they seemed pts 

e 
noticed that they all looked shabby, that 
the edges oftheir skirts were worn, that 
the boots of some ot them wanted mend- 
ing. And the faces of most of them—oh, 
what anxious, drawn faces they were! 
And they looked so tired, too, poor things, 
so white, and there was such a sad look of 
pain in their eyes. And the men, too ; they 
seemed still more shabby, though some of 
them made a painfully pathetic attempt 
to hide their poverty. The darns, the care- 
fully-brushed coats, the cracked boots, 


A which had evidently been home-mended 


and polished with loving care, the collars 
that just missed being quite clean from 
more than a day’s use, the poor hats with 
marks of age and wear on them. Gladys 
saw all this, and she wondered what these 
signs meant. Wereall these poor people, 
men and women alike, so hard up that 
they couldn't afford better clothes ? 

What were they doing, so anxiously look- 
ing at those papers? It was the first 
glimpse she had had of the poverty of the 
black coated worker, the clerk, the typist, 
the seamstress, the poverty that tries to 
hide itself, that tries to keep a stiff upper 
lip that, in spite of all efforts, will tremble 
more than a little at times. 

Gladys pitied them as she looked at 
them, the women especially. Some of them 
under happier auspices would have been 

uite pretty, but now their hair was dull 

rom want of proper attention, their eyes 
were dull, dejection was written onall their 
faces. 

And then suddenly, with a shock that 
made her start in her chair, she realised 
that she herself was hardly any better off. 
These people surely had homes, friends, 
relations, even if they were poor, but she 

had no one. 

“Oh God, tell me what I am todo!” 
was the prayer that went up from Gladys’ 
heart. ‘There is no one, no one to care for 
me, no,one to help ‘me I”? 

She looked up at the clock; it wasnearly 
two. She had left the hospital three hours 
before, and with the exception of this rest 
in the Free Library she had been on her 
feet nearly the whole of the time, and she 
felt faint and sick with hunger. Sheltered 
from every trouble, every difficulty, Gladys 
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was as innocent ofthe ways ofthe world 
asa child. She wondered how people got 
foot when they had no money. How did 
these poor people who had no work to do 
live ? How was she to live? Besides, she 
had no home. Wherever she had been 
with her uncle they had always lived in 
hotels. But how could she go to a hotel 
without any money or luggage ? She knew 
that was impossible. Had che anything 
she could seli ? No, nothing. She had left 
Kirton Square so hastily on the morning 
of her indignant resolve to give up every- 
thing that she had not even put on her 
watch; rings, except in the evening, she 
seldom or never wore. All the personal 
adornment she had at that moment was a 
little safety pin brooch in the front of her 
blouse. She had bought it in France fora 
few francs; just a pretty little ordinary 
trifle it was. She would sell that; she 
would get perhaps five shillings for it ; its 
orginal cost had been about seven francs. 
A jewller’s. That would be the place to 
sell it ! 

And so with difficulty, rising from her 
chair—she had walked far too much: that 
day for her first effort—she limped out 
of the Free Library in search of a jeweller’s, 

Oh, the pain and agony it cost her to 
walk! But she would have money soon, 
and she would be able to go into one of 
these dainty little refreshment places and 
have soup, or something else nourishing. 
It was food she wanted—that was all, 

So she persuaded herself, as she walked 
into the first jeweller’s shop she saw and 
offered her poor little brooch for sale. 

“Pm afraid we couldn’t give you any- 
thing for this,” said the man quite politely. 
“It’s a very pretty little ornament, but of 
no use at allin our line. We only deal in 
real jewellery.” 

“Nothing ? nothing at all ? Oh, couldn’t 


‘you give me something?” said Gladys, 


trying tokeep the tears back. “I must have 
something.” 

“Um afraid I couldn’t, really. Idon’t 
think even a pawnshop would give you 
more than a shilling! for it.” 

“A shiling! A shilling! oh, could I get 
a shilling for it ? Where ? Would you please 
tell me ?” 

“There’s a pawnbroker’s opposite,” said 
the man, looking curiously at this pretty 
girl who seemed so distraught, so upset. 

Gladys crossed;the:road and soon found 
the pledge department of a pawnshop up a 
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tle side‘court. She knew, of course, the 
se of pawnbrokers, though she had never 
een into one of their shops before. She 
found -herself in a long, dark passage, 
flanked on one side by four or five little 
cupboards or cubicles running down the 
length of a counter, behind which were two 
assistants. The faint, musty smell of 
clothes, the stuffy atmosphere, the two 
strange, ragged-looking women with 
bundles in the cubicle she entered, all helped 
to offend Gladys’ natural fastidiousness, to 
make her feel nauseated, as if she must get 
out of the place as quickly as possible. But 
she had to wait while the two women 
handed over their bundles, argued, almost 
quarrelled, with the assistant who atten- 
ded to them, and then came her turn. 

“Would you please—please give me 
something for this?” she said, timidly 
offering the little brooch. 

-“We don’t give here,” said the assistant, 
a fair-haired, rather pimply-faced young 
man witha cheery manner. ‘We'll let you 
have a bob on this. Got a halfpenny ? No ? 
Well, never mind. Your name and address ? 
Jane Smith, 62, High Street. That’ll do. 
There you are I” 

Writing quickly ona piece of cardboard 
without waiting for an answer from 
Gladys, the young man filled in a ticket 
and slipped it down in front of her with 
elevenpence-halfpenny, and then turned his 
attention to the next client. 

Gladys clutched the money almost gree- 
dily, though feeling at the same time 
_ shamed to her very soul, and sneaked out 
uf the door, feeling as if the passers-by 
were ready to shout out the tact that they 
knew she had been in a pawnshop. 

But she had money! She had eleven- 
pence-halfpenny! What a fortune it 
seemed ! Elevenpence-halfpenny ! 

And slipping the ticket into her pocket 
she went into a neighbouring teashop and 
ordered acup of tea, for her throat was 
parched and dry, and she felt a yearning 
for something refreshing. And as she 
sipped the tea she began to feel a little 
brighter, a little better. Then she ordered 
a poached egg on toast, and she was 
surprised to find after she had eaten it 
that she was still hungry, so she ordered 
another one. And when she came to pay 
her little bill she found that her meal 
had cost her eight pence; all then that 
she had left was threepence-halfpenny. 

But she had had tood, she was comforted ; 
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that was something, The sun was shining 
now, the world seemed a little brighter to 
her ; walking was not so painful. It was 
just food and rest that she needed, that 
was all. 

So she tried to comfort herself as she 
walked along the sunny side of the big 
shopping thoroughfare, trying to persuade 
herself that things would come all right. 

But the sky was soon overcast, and a 
sharp shower of rain compelled her to take 
shelter in the central hall of a tube 
railway station. The shadows of after- 
noon began to be lengthened, the street 
lamp began to be lit, and the shower soon 
turned into a pitiless torrent. People 
hurried by with gleaming umbrellas and 
mackintoshes; the ‘buses were full inside, 
cabs were at a premium; happy people 
with homes to go to hurried in to the 
sheltering transport of the tube. In the 
street the roar and bust e ofthe traffic, of 
the business that must go on, though rains 
may drench and wiuds may blow, still 
hummed on in its never-ceasing volume, 
while Gladys watched, waiting within the 
shelter of the entrance, wondering sadly 
why it was' that in this great city she 
should be just a girl alone, absolutely 
alone. And again her prayer went up, 
“God help me and tell me wifat to do.” 

Further standing, further walking about, 
was impossible, and so once more a tea 
shop was visited, the last precious coppers 
—ail but a halfpenny—were spent, two- 
pence for a cup of tea and a penny fora 


un. 

Wildly and with fevered brow Gladys 
tried to think of some one, some friend, 
some acquaintance, to whom she could 
apply for help, but not a soul did she 
know. All her acquaintances had been 
made abroad, and she had not been very 
longin England. Friends? Well, yes, she 
had friends, but she hardly knew where 
they were; they were scattered, travelling 
maybe. There was no one—no one. 

She lingered as long as possible over the 
scanty meal, and then there came a gentle 
reminder from the attendant: 

“We're closing now, Miss.” 

And out into the pitiless, merciless street 
she went again. 

The rain had, fortunately, now stopped, 
but the wind was blowing coldly. Autumn 
was now well advanced—it had been 
summer when she was taken to the hos. 
pital—and she shivered as she drew the 
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coat of her thin costume closer round her 
summer blouse. Instinct led her to turn 
her steps towards the Free Library again, 
and it was as a haven of comfort to. her; 
for here was light, here was warmth, and 
she seated herself once more at the table 
with a paper in front of her. 

She was too tired, too dispirited to 
notice the frequenters of the reading-room, 
now of a different class; shejust simply 


- sat there, her eyes closing involuntarily, 


her head nodding, until at length she 
felt herself touched on the shoulder and 
heard a voice saying: 

“You mustn’t go to sleep here, please.” ` 

By a great eftort she kept herself awake, 
sitting bolt upright, trying not to think 
that the hours were slipping by, that she 
had nowhere to rest that night, until she 
noticed the young librarian at his desk 
begin to gather his papers and books to- 
gether ; two or three of the lights were 
switched off, and she saw that it was ten 







o'clock, the hour when the library wal 
closed, when all must leave. 

“Come along, lets get back home 
quickly,” she heard one girl say to another 
as they went down the steps. “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if it rained again.” 

Home! Home! How the sound of the 
word hurt Gladys! Home! That sacred 
word seemed to din, to ring through her 
head as she stood hesitatingly on the 
broad steps wondering what she should do. 
Behind her the caretaker locked the big 
doors. 

“Now then, Missy, pop along please,” 
he said, not unkindly. ‘I want to lock the 
gates too.” 

There was a gate at the bottom of the 
steps which had to be locked nightly, and 
Gladys moved out of his way, feeling that 
her last refuge had gone. 

Ten o’clock ! Ten o’clock at night, and 
she was homeless and hopeless. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE MOST AMERICAN THING IN AMERICA 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., PH.D 


ERHAPS the most unique institution. 


in unique America is the Chautauqua: 

it is distinctively an American pro- 
duct. Chautauqua is the nation’s free 
forum : it is the people’s popular university. 
It-is “a feast of helpfulness, a carnival of 
inspiration, a season of pleasure and re- 
laxation.” This social and educational 
institution costs America fifteen million 
rupees, and is attended by eight million 
people a year. 

he Chautauqua movement began half 
a century ago in a summer camp on the 
shores of Lake Chautauqua in the State of 
New York. Here the people who had missed 
in early life college opportunities came to- 
gether on the lake-side for ° education 
through lectures, reading courses, and en- 
tertainments, The name of the lake be- 
came the name of the summer community. 
In a short time other communities in other 
garts of the country organized Chautau- 
quas, and carried out more or less the 
ideas of the mother Chautauqua. 


Fifty years ago Chautauqua was a 
geographical expression, an’ American- 
indian name of a lake in southwestern 
New York. Now it has become a common 
nounin the Englishlanguage. It stands 
for a new institution, a dynamic civic and 
social force. To-day Chautauquas are 
found all over the United States bringing 
local communities in touch with the great 
intellectual currents of the world. 

The modern Chautauqua had aban- 
doned the reading courses, and: has also 
ceased to emphasize the personal educa- 
tional features. The Chautauqua program 
is, however, quite “meaty”. It consists of 
addresses, concerts, and dramatic perform- 
ances. The Chautauqua runs from five to 
ten days with three sessions a day, The 
forenoon is devoted to literary or religious 
lectures, and the work of a playground 
instructor who teaches the children games, 
the afternoon to music and addresses ; and 
the evening to humorous readings, music, 
Shakespearean plays or other forms of 







Lmusement. In many of these programs 
from fifty to seventy people take part. 
Building a well-balanced Chautauqua pro- 
gram is a difficult undertaking. Chautau- 
qua must quicken the civic spirit of the 
community ; so there are lectures on politi- 
eal, social, and educational problems. 
Chautauqua must broaden the mind, and 
so there are addresses on travel, literature 
and science. Again, the aesthetic side of 
life must not be overlooked ; hence there 
is music, chalk-talks, and art. There is 
something for all, The program is religi- 
ous, educational, entertaining, amusing. 
People lay aside the burdens and duties of 
every-day life to ‘attend Chautauqua—to 
think, to visit, to smile, and thus give the 
mind and body a week of rest and recrea- 
tion. | 

Those who appear on the Chautauqua 
program are known as “talents” or 
“attractions”. Men and women of recog- 
nized ability as experts in civic, educa- 
tional, and social work, famous authors, 
artists, and orators, congressmen, senators, 
governors, and cabinet ministers are all in 
great demand on the Chautauqua 
platform. 
The average lecturer receives from 100 


to 350 rupees a week. Thus the wonder- 


ful development of the Chautauqua move- 
ment has opened up a large field of oppor- 
tunity»*to qualified talents. In the early 
days the lecturers in this country had no 
stated feesg all they received was the pro- 
ceeds of a collection which barely paid 
their expenses. One of the most eloquent 
orators of America, Henry Ward Beecher, 
was once paid with a contribution of 
twelve bushels of potatoes, and John B. 
Gough, another eminent speaker of the 
early fifties, received a piece of ham as his 
fee. It was Emerson who first discovered 
the profession of paid lectures, His remu- 
neration was very modest in the beginning. 
Once he wrote a letter to a lecture com- 
mittee stating that he would “come for 
the five dollars [fifteen rupees] offered, but 
must have in addition four quarts of oats 
for his horse.” It is quite a relief to know 
that the sage of Concord received his 
oats, though only after much discussion ! 
In his later years Emerson’s fees 
advanced materially. He got from 430 
to 1,500 rupees for a single lecture. 

At the time of his return from the depths 
of Africa after his search for David Living- 
stone in 1871, the great explorer Henry M. 
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Stanley received the sum of 300,000 rupees 
for one hundred lectures. The gross re. 
ceipts for Stanlev’s first lecture, it may be 
added, were 53,400 rupees. Mark Twain 
was another high-priced lecturer. In 1874 
he refused 90,000 rupees for fifty lectures. 
The present Vice-President of the United 
States, Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, a well- 
known Chautauqua luminary, gets 900 
rupees for each lecture. None can, how- 
ever, compare in the long run with Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan, the prince of the 
American chautauqua platform. When he 
was Secretary of State he received a 


‘salary of 36,000 rupees a year. The papers 


now report that as a Chautauqua talent 
Mr. Bryan is making 414,000 rupees 
annually. It seems to be much better 
for him to be a Bhautauquan than a cabi- 
net minister. His drawing power is so 
great that he can swell the gate receipts 
far more than any other living American 
orator. On account of his commanding 
plattorm ability he is able to dictate his 
own terms. His minimum fee is 750 rupees. 
The next 750 rupees of the gate-receipts 
go to Chautauqua. Above that, the money 
is divided equally between Mr. Bryan and 
Chautauqua. 

A story is told at Yale University that 
a famous preacher was invited to address 
the Yale students in the chapel. Before 
eommencing his lecture, the noted divine 
asked the president of the university 1f the 
time for his address would be limited. “Oh, 
no,” replied the president, “speak as long as 
you like, but there is a tradition here at 
Yale chapel that no souls are saved after 
twenty minutes.” Now there is no fixed 
limit as to the length of the Chautauqua 
address; but the unwritten tradition is 
that no Chautauqua lecture should fall 
below fifty minutes nor exceed ninety. 

The American orator speaks slowly and 
distinctly. His articulation is clear, his tone 
is conversational, his gestures are sparing, 
and his style is forceful yet simple and 
clear-cut rather than flowery and ornate. 
In short, he speaks to a purpose: 
speaks to, he understood. Since the summer 
Chautauqua meetings are always held 
out-doors in huge opeu tents, the speakers 
must have a voice that will carry over the 
cries of the babies, the patter of the rain, 
and the roar of the prairie wind. A sirong 
resonant voice is one of the prime requisi- 
tes of American public speakers. In 1884 
Metthew Arnold came to the United States 


ate 


he’ 
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asa popular lecturer, Hislecture tickets sold 
sometimes as high as fifteen rupeesa piece. 
To one of his lectures came General Grant 
and his wife. Arnold spoke so low that 
yew could hear what he was saying. Grant 
Piccame very restless in his seat. At last 
‘turning to his wife Grant said, ‘‘We have 
seen the lion, but we cannot hear him roar. 
Let us go home.” 

It is very fortunate that the American 
lecturers are singularly free from those 
affected mannerisms which are so often as- 
sociated with Englishmen. For one thing, 
your English speakers blaze away too fast. 
Indeed, they speak much more rapidly in 
England than they do in America. When 
John Bright, the greatest English orator 
of the last halfa century, began to speak 

‘in public, his utterance was so swift that 
few could follow him intelligently. On one 
occasion a newspaper gave the following 
report of an important political address 
by Mr. Bright: “The next speech was 
made by our young townsman, Mr. John 


Bright, but he spoke so fast that our re-’ 


porter was quite unable to follow him.” 
The Chautauqua lacturer is a mediator 
between the layman and the specialist. 
The successful forward-looking talent 
aims to lift American life by giving in 
_ popular language to the masses the current 
results of modern scholarship and scienti- 
fic research. The Chautauqua manage- 
‘ment wants a show of courage on the part 
of the lecturer, a forcefulstatement of facts, 
a fling at John D. Rockefeller and his 
Standard Oil ‘Trust, and occasionally an 
extra twist of the tail of the British lion. 
The chautauquan must always have a 
message. The man who simply lectures 
on “How are the Biscuits ?’? or “A Bushel 
of Soap Suds” cannot hope for a career 
in the Chautauqua field. He must show a 
bold, a creative mind. The mission of 
the lecturer, as Macaulay said of John 
Milton, is to “bear the torch of truth into 
those dark and infected recesses in which 
4 no light has ever shone.” 
| In a modest way I have sometimes 
lectured on the Chautauqua platform. 
One summer, I vividly recall, some of the 
methodist preachers objected to my 
appearauce in their town hecause—well, it 
was said [ was not a Christian. The 
„bureau I represented took a firm stand. 
Even at the risk of losing business, it made 
the town hear my address. The moral: 
A talent cannot be put on the muzzle. 


The ancient Athenian general and 
statesman, Phocion, when interrupted by 
the loud cheers of his audience, would ask 
his friends standing near by, “Have I made 
a mistake and said something stupid ?” 
In America the applause of the audience is 
often considered as the chief proof of a 
successful lecture. There is really no use 
blinking the fact that the constant temp- 
tation of the Chautauqua platformist is to 
say the thing that takes, that tickles the 
fancy, that flatters the prejudice of the 
crowd. His mind is in danger of becoming 
a weather cock. Indeed, many a promis- 
ing career has been eaten away by the acid 
of applause. The lecturer need not, how- 
ever, be condemned too severely. For, has 
not every politician on the stump told 
us that the sovereign American public has 
aright to get what it wants when it wants 
it? And is it not the duty of the lecturer, 
the servant of the public, to give it what 
it wants? Those who have studied 
the American audience long „and close 
at hand know too well that it has a voraci- 
ous apetite for funny stories, breezy 
anecdotes, emotions, and epigrams rather 
than serious analysis, complex reasoning, 
and sober disquisition of hard facts. Hence 
the motto of the professional spell-binders 
is, “Get them laughing and keep them 
laughing.” 

All the Chautauqua orators use stock 
lectures. The “starriest” of Chautduqua 
stars, William Jennings Bryan, has deliver. 
ed his two favorite lectures, “The Making 
of a Man” and “The Prince of Peace,” 
times without number. [knowa popular 
lecturer who has given his address, “Sour 
Grapes,” over two thousand times. The 
man who holds the record for having 
delivered a single lecture the largest number 
of times is Dr. Russell H. Conwell, the 
President of the Temple University. He has 
given the same lecture, “Acres of Diamond,” 
more than five thousand times. A touching 
thing about his lecture is that all the 
proceeds from it have been devoted for the 
past thirty years to the education of needy 
young men; and the number of those 
helped by Dr. Conwell exceed 1,600. 

The Chautauqua course, as has already 
been indicated, does not consist only. of 
Six or seven numbers of straight lectures. 
It includes also two or three evenings of 
concerts and music, and entettainments 
by readers who recite, impersonate, joke, 
and tell stories. The lecture is, however, 
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the foundation upon which the Chautauqua 
is built. If for any reason the lecture 
should be crowded out, the Chautanqua 
will become a thing of the past. 

In the beginning, Chautauquas were 
entirely independent concerns: each com- 
munity organised and ran its own Chau- 
tauqua to suit itself. A few years ago 
the ‘“‘traveling-tent’’ or “circuit” Chau- 
tauqua was introduced. This innovation 
inthe Chautauqua movement has been 
described as ‘‘the last word in popular 
education.” Under this system, a bureau 
or company will operate a hundred or 
more Chautauquas on a single circuit. 
It is done in this wise: the bureau will 
run seven Chautauquas in seven towns 
simultaneously, provided the program 
is to continue seven days. The first day’s 
program in the first town of the circuit 
moves to the second town on the follow- 
ing day, and so on. At the end of the 
week there would be seven assemblies 
going, and the first tent would be onits 
way to the eighth town. Thus, with only 
enough talent to serve one town for a 
week, the bureau is able to serve seven 
towns for a solid week. 

America has reduced advertising to 
an exact science; and its full resources 
are perhaps nowhere pressed into service 
more relentlessly than in exploiting 
the, Chautauqua workers. For months 
before the arrival of the Chautauqua, 
hundreds of advance circulars, folders, 
posters, and window hangers are 
poured upon the community in an un- 
ceasing stream, The Chautauqua “litera- 
ture’ is an anthology of laudatory 
jullabys, giving life sketches, anecdotes, 
tecords of past achievements, or even 
failures of the performers. When nothing 
else can be said, the people are gravely 
assured that the speaker “is a man of 
splendid physique, of superb health,” that 
the cornet player “has hair enough for 
six ordinary men. If possible get a look 
at his face,” and that the leader of the 
orchestra ‘“‘is certain to be given an ova- 
tion everywhere. Oh, how he will bow 
and smile.” 

Most of the up-to-date bureaus employ 
trained journalists, well-equipped ‘“pub- 
licity men,” to prepare attractive program 
announcements. They furnish the local 
newspapers with the “cuts” of the talents, 
and all the necessary information about 
the Chautauqua. The editors are not 
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required to go to the trouble of setting 
this in type. Itcomes to them in zinc 
plate by parcel post, prepaid, ready to 
print. What an exhibition of gush 
advertising! | 

Here are a few sentences culled from 
Chautauqua advertisements: “The most 
popular lecturer upon the platform 
to-day”; “He is the greatest speaker the 
State of Indiana has ever produced”; “I 
amas well known in Canada as Roosevelt 
isin America.” “Iam America’s greatest 
lady reader”; “Iam the world’s greatest 
magician.’’ These are only a few of the 
Chautauqua masterpieces of fiction. 
Romancing in Chautauqua seems to bea 
thorough-going respectable American habit 
and the sophisticated people sooner og 
later get used to this habit as they get‘, 
used to measles. Be that as it may, the 
publicity man works and works hard to 
make the people get the Chautauqua 
fever. He says that every talent is a 
front page head-liner, every Chautauquan 
in the programis “the best ever”. The 
man whois to play the piano is greater 
tban Paderewski; the artist who is to 
sing “can knock Caruso into a cocked-hat 
with one hand tied behind him” ; and the 
speaker who is to talk is positively greater 
than Cicero or Demosthenes. Ina word, 4 
the coming Chautauqua is going to be the 
eighth wonder of the world. Can anyone 
afford to miss such an extraordinary 
treat ? 

A few days before the arrival of the big 
tent the city is in a buzz of excitement. 
The whole town is dressed in gala attire, 
and made to “lookas though there was 
something doing.” Houses are draped 
with the Stars and Stripes. Shop windows 
are adorned with huge posters of 
Chautauqua attractions. Every available 
telephone and telegraph post is gay with 
fluttering red and yellow cards. Banners 
and streamers and colored electric bulbs 
arch the principal streets. Cloth andy 
paper pennants are posted on buggies and. 
automobiles. Flags are tacked on gates 
and tumble-down fences. Even cats and 
dogs are made to wear the Chautauqua 
colors. Men stand on the street? corners 
and women Jean over the fence in their 
back yards and talk about “our 
Chautauqua program.” Enthusiastic citizens 
form themselves into a booster’s club, and 
they parade and motor round about the 
country boosting ‘our Chautauqua.” 


| 


THE MOST AMERICAN THING IN AMERICA 


The large tent arrives, and there is 
much stir. The Chautauqua manager and 
his lieutenants set up thetent. Erelong 
the white canvas top is flapping, tent 
Rags are flying, and the stage is already 
for the great performance. The long- 


_ expected opening day dawns. The mayor 
makes an eloquent address of welcome, 


i 
i 


and assures the Chautauqua people of the 
freedom of the city. The button is pressed ; 
the week of tun, frolic, education, and glad 
time is on, 

When the program starts, shops, banks, 
and even post offices are frequently closed. 
Everybody goes to the Chautauqua 
grounds. Everywhere there is Sabbath 
stillness. For the time being the town 

esents the appearance of Goldsmith’s 
{Deserted Village”. “What a fine oppor- 
tunity for a big haul this offers the robber,” 
said I to a Chautauqua devotee. “Yes,” 
quietly replied the man, “but the robber— 
he,too, would be at the Chautauqua.” 
_ The financial side of the Chautauqua is 
interesting. A local organization or com- 
mittee guarantees the bureau the sale ofa 
minimum number of tickets. A Chautauqua 
program costs all the way from 600 rupees 
in a small villaxe to 12,000 to 15,000 in a 
large city. If a person is to attend a week’s 
program by single admissions it would 


, cost him from twenty-four to thirty rupees, 


t 


but by purchasing a season ticket he can 
take in the entire Chautauqua for the sum 


' of from four to seven rupees. 


An important outgrowth of the 
Chautauqua movement is University 
Extension—a school for people who are 
out of school. The American leaders of 
education have come to the conclusion that 


' “it is uot sufficient to maintain at some 


one place in the state a great school of 
learning and research, with libraries, 
laboratories, class rooms and faculties of 
experts, since only a small proportion of 
the people can reside at the university, even 
Mor a few months. If knowledge is to 


` 
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become a vital force in the State it must 
touch the lives of all people; it must be 
within the reach of those who can use itin 
the interest of human welfare. It is the 
purpose of University Extension to provide 
a channel through which all the people 
may avail themselves of the knowledge 
accumulated at the university.” In 
accordance with this democratic ideal 
nearly all the important American univer- 
sities have a special staff of lecturers who 
can interest the masses in discussions on 
natural science, history, art, physiology, 
social science, and matters of civic welfare. 
University extension work is, however, a 
little different form that ofthe Chautauqua. 
The former has little to do with enter- 
tainments. Extension courses consist 
chiefly of lectures, and they are more 
academical than the Chautauqua. One may 
even go further and say that the extension 
lectures are always educational; they are 
humorous only by accident or mistake. 
At all events, University Extension has 
made the boundaries of the country the 
walls of the university and the homes of 
the people its class rooms. Indeed, the 


_dictum of the late editor, William T. Stead, 


“university extension is the university on 
wheels,” is now fully justified. 

Itis difficult to estimate in dollers and 
cents the definite effects which the 
Chautauqua leaves upon the community 
life. The Chautauqua is both instructive 
and entertaining. The New York Herald 
says, “the Chautauqua Assembly is the 
visible centre of the greatest university in 
the world.” Ex-President Koosevelt in 
speaking of the Chautauqua idea remarks, 
“I know of nothing in the whole country 
which is so filled with blessings for the 
nation.” Indeed, the Chautauqua morve- 
ment 1s performing wonderful work for the 
elevation of national ideas, the diffusion 
ofculture, and the promotion of human 
betterment, l 





_ 





A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL ART MUSEUM 


/ 

DO NOT know of any civilised country at 
the present day where it is necessary to 
explain the utility or value of museums 

and galleries least of all to its educational 
experts. Unfortunately this has been one’s 
lot in Modern India with our great pre- 
tensions of progress learning and enlighten- 
ment. It is notorious that our official 
museums are only patronised by our 
illiterate womenfolks and pilgrims who 
spend a curious half an hour among the 
medley of what is to them almost unin- 
telligible, archaeological, geological and 
zoological objects of our ajabghars. We 
have a vague sort of an idea that museums 
have great educational value,—but for all 
practical purposes our University students 
and the so-called educated section of our 
community take no serious interest in, nor 
cultivate any apology for a study of our 
museum exhibits. We are led to make only 
afew stray or solitary visits when we are 
in a holiday mood or are asked to accom- 
pany our moffussil friends and relatives on 
a day’s visit to the cities for sight seeing. 
To some extent this lack of interest in the 
existing official museums is due to our 
present system of education which is not 
co-related to and is not affiliated with any 
course of study of our museum collec- 
tions—in. other words the museums and the 
subject matter’ of their collections have no 
relation either vital or academic to our 
educational curriculum. They are quite 
independent of each other and have grown 
and worked on lines which were never 
' destined to meet. The more important 
reason has however to be found in our 
carefully cultivated apathy to seek educa- 
tion and culture through the medium of 
anything else but literary scripts. By con- 
fining our attention to books and literary 
records we have deprived ourselves of the 
benefits and values to be derived from the 
study of culture contained in forms other 
than literary. One of the most deplorable 
results of this has been the total lack of 
the development of the national conscious- 
ness as regards the value of the most 
priceless assets of Indian civilization. The 
disruption which followed the fall of the 
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old Mogul Empire found us stripped of all 
pride in the assets of our indigenous civili- 
zation and the value of our artistic monu- 
ments itself has ever since been supremely 
discounted and we have grown greyina 
habit to regard all forms of our artistic 
activity, ancient or modern, as inferior by 
reason of the fact that they are merely 
desi, that is to say the products of 
this country and therefore must 


necessarily be unworthy of any notice. 


attention or study. By the time that the 
various ofhcial collections of archaeologi- 
cal objects were formed (it must be 


acknowledged with a serious appreciation , 


of their values) the capacity of the native 
student’to understand orto take a pride 
in them had utterly vanished. So that 
the only persons who had ‘eyes’ to see and 
to cultivate a study of the ancient 
artistic monuments of India were those 


“who did not belong to the soil and had 


no interest in securing facilities for their 
study in India. 
desire on their part to take away with 
them as many objects of artistic values 
as possible, when they retired from their 
duties and official career in India. In 
this way a steady stream of exodus of 
the artistic treasures of our country has 
flowed and is still flowing from India to 
England and other European countries. 
This 1s true not only of such easily 
portable objects as pictures, illuminated 
books and manuscripts but also of other 
objects d’art such as metal images, pieces 
ofancient sculptures, fine old brasses and 
bronzes, many examples of which have 
gone out of India never to come back 
again. Many of these have found their 
places in the British Muséum, South Ken- 
sington Museum and the India Office 
collections and also in the various official 
Museums in the European continent. 
These objects d'art have principally been 
collected in India by Europeans of good 
taste and connoisseurship in art, and the 
many private collections formed by retired 
officials from India contain many fine ex- 
amples of the old arts and crafts of India, 
good specimens of many of which have 
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There was a natural . 
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now become rare in India itself. This is 
principally true in respect of old Indian 
pictures and illuminated manuscripts. 
Thus the fine collection of old Indian and 
Indo-Persian miniature paintings formed 
by the late Colonel Hannah has been 
acquired by an American Museum. The 
growth ofanardent group of scholars in 
Europe during the last fifty years who 
have devoted themselves to the study of 
Indian civilization and the records ofits 
past has engendered the belief, to some 
extent rightly, that the ‘scientific’ study of 
the relics of ancient India can be carried 
out by these students outside India ina 
more competent manner than any native 
students living in India. In this'way the 
ycentre of gravity of Oriental studies has 
, more and more shifted from India to 
' London, Paris or Berlin. There is therefore 
an inevitable desire to arrange for facilities 
and conveniences for such study for the 
benefit of these few European scholars at 
the expense of depleting the country of 
many of its treasures. A majority of the 
materials for such study chiefly in the 
shape of manuscripts and other similar 
records have found their permanent home 
abroad and a student of any department of 
Indian culture will find better facilities for 
such study in “London, Berlin‘or Paris 
than in any cities of India. This could not 
be a healthy state of things so far as India 
is concerned, and this state o! things has 
arisen from the neglect that we have 
meted out to the records of our past 
civilization. 

To return to our subject under discus- 
sion here, we find that for the last few 
decades the demand of foreign “Indianists”’ 
and “Oriental Scholars” and of private 
European collectors of good taste have 
helped to transfer fram India some of 
its finest art-treasures to Europe and other 
distant countries. To this must also be 

; added the depredations of the globe trot- 
\ ters and cold weather tourists who have 
been visiting India year after year hunting 
after old examples of Indian -arts and 
curios and ready to pay any price to 
secure the best available examples. This 
has called forth an army of traders in 
purana cheej who have ransacked all the 
nook and corner of India for the purpose 
“of securing all manner of examples of 
Indian fine and applied art to meet the 
demands of the tourists who have thus 
carried away some of the finest examples 
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of Indian miniature paintings, Recently 
this trade in old Indian art and curios has 
grown at such enormous proportions that 
in some class of objects the available old 
examples have been completely exhausted 
and no really good specimen can be had at 
any price. I know of two such Indian 
traders who went on ‘ business visits’ to 
London, Paris, Brussels and Berlin laden 
with an enormous quantity of Indian 
pictures and artwares the pick of which 
was sold in Berlin and Paris at very high 
prices. For while this trade has helped to 
deplete the available amount of old “things 
Indian” it has also run up the market value 
of really fine examples to most fabulous 
prices. Very few Indians—I had almost 
said none—cared to cultivate any acquain- 
tance with these treasures so as to he 
capable of appreciating their value—and 
those who did understand the importance 
of retaining them in our country could 
ill-afford the price with which the owners 
of the objects have been seduced to part 
with them. The state of things was far 
worse than prevailing in Italy before the 
promulgation ot the edict of Cardinal Pacca 
in 1820 which was the first legislation 
designed to prevent the exodus of art 
treasures from Italy. But before that, 
Napoleon’s expropriations had already 
denuded Italy of many ofits finest master- 
pieces. Preventive legislations have, been 
undertaken in all European countries and 
also in Japan. But such laws could 
hardly be carried into effect successfully 
without the co-operation of those primarily 
concerned, viz., private owners of works of 
art. It was the growth of the idea 
of nationality rather than preventive 
legislation in Italy that ultimately 
succeeded in checking the drain of the 
country’s artistic treasures.* England is, 
as all nations should be, very jealous ot 
parting with examples of her old masters 
and other objects of art and the committee 
of the National Gallery and of the National 
Art Collection Fund gird up their loins 
whenever any American Collector threatens 
to seduce any old masterpiece from its 
home in England. As I have just stated, 
in all countries, including France, Italy, 
Germany, Holland and even Spain, students 
and amateurs assisted by legislative 





* The Treasure Trove Act, and the Ancient 


Monuments Act of India have been unable to meet the — 


situation in this country. 
? 
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measures of the state have combined 
to mitigate and if possible to 
prevent the emigration of ancient works 
of art. Europe has ever been alert in the 
matter of preserving its precious artistic 
possessions. In India our national 
consciousness in the matter has yet to 
develop. We are supremely indifferent to 
this drain of the art-treasures of our 
country which has been going on syste- 
matically and has assumed a dangerous 
magnitude during the last few years, 
Educated Indians have never cared and 
very few do now care for the value of art 
and its place in our education aud they 
have naturally suffered from no anxiety to 
preserve the artistic relics of our historic 
past or to prevent the dispersion of our 
artistic heritages which are in many cases 
quite irreplaceable and unique. And if our 
conscience in the matter ever wakes up—we 
will find (so far as some class of old relics 
is concerned, and, that too very valuable) 
that it has been too late. In fact so far as 
the best specimens of old Rajput painting 
are concerned—it has already been too late. 
For, barring a few stray examples in 
private collections, the country has been 
absolutely depleted of them, Since Mr. 
Havell started to sing their praise, the 
copper-gilt images of the Tibeto-Nepalese 
School of many unique qualities have been 
lost to India. But the drain has been com- 
paratively less in respect of heavy and less 
portable objects. None the less many fine 
examples of heavy copper images and 
other class of sculptures have emigrated 
from India destined never to return.* We 
are not concerned with the enormous 
amount of artistic nick-nacks, curios and 
tawdry rubbish which in the name of 
Indian art} are ,“‘palmed off”? by dealers to 
the cold weather tourists—but only with 
those really good examples and unique 
masterpieces which should take their place 
in our historic sequence of art-history—in 
short the irreplaceable specimens of crafts- 
manship and inspiration—many of which 
have already found their homes outside 
India. It is sometimes contended on behalf 
of this exodus, and it must be admitted 
with some justice, that having regard to 
the utter neglect with which many objects 
of arts are treated by their owners igno- 


f 
* The sixth century bronze Bodhisattva from the 

Kistna District recently acquired by the South Ken- 

sington Museum may he cited as a glaring example. 
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rant of their value, the foreign collector, 
by acquiring them, secure them from obli- 
vion, and preserve them from sure loss and 
decay which would otherwise have been 


their lot if the owner had not parted with% 


them. But all the same such objects when 
transferred from India necessarily become 
lost to India. 

A great deal has been done by the 
departmental efforts of the provincial 
Governments to collect fine examples 
of Indian Arts in the various museums of 
the principal cities of India, and annual 
grants have been provided from local 
funds for acquisitions of objects of art. 
In this way many collections of art have 
been formed which though not exhaus- 
tive or entirely representative of each 
class of objects are still in many ways 
unique, such for instance, the collection 
of Tibeto-Nepalese sculpture in the 
Calcutta Museum, the collection of Rajput 
Paintings in the Lahore Museum and the 
Hindu mediaeval copper images in the 
Government Central Museum, Madras. 
But the very fact that they are situated 
in widely different centres of the country 
each inaccessible from the other, considera- 
bly discounts the value of the collections 
and are seldom availed of by any students 
many of whom have no knowledge of the 
existence or the value of such collections. 
On the other hand as the existing univer- 
sities have accorded no place to the study 
of art and have developed no living rela- 
tionship with the art collections of the 
Museums, conditions have tended to banish 
our present official collections from the 
ken of our University students and from 
the narrow circle of what is vaguely called 
our ‘general culture.’ Another flagrant 
and almost unavoidable defect in these 
provincial collections arises from the 
fact that they are primarily designed 
to form a repository of local exhibits and 
these collections are exclusively limited 


to exhibits representative of each province, g 


In fact no adequate museum exists any- 
where which illustrates the comprehen- 
sive range and the entire history of Indian 
Art in a continuous narrative or even in 
all its important or distinctive aspects. 
But while the facilities for the study of 
Indian Art are growing day. by day out- 
wide India no effort whatsoever has been’ 
made to initiate the study of Indian Art by 
the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Section of the South Ken- 
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yto cultivate an acquaintance 


( values. 
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sington Museum has greatly enriched its 
collections during recent years and has 
formed a common repository to which ob- 
jects from private collections have very 
\often found its way either by loan or be- 
quests and the rate at which it has been 
acquiring in this manner, unique examples 
of Indian Art, it promises to be an ade- 
quately representative collection in the 
near future. The Museum Fur Osta- 
siatische Kunst founded at Cologne a few 
years ago for the study of Asiatic Art 
has promised to eclipse all previous efforts 
on the same line. Monsieur Gollubew a 
connoisseur and a collector of Oriental 
Art has started a series of monographs 
to illustrate the claims of Asiatic Art and 
of their 
Mr. Havell’s very useful and 
enthusiastic defence of Indian Art has 
helped to recruit and attract more 
European students to the subject, * while 
his efforts have practically failed to move 
any Indians to understand and study 
Indian Art. While the art of any nation 
can only be best understood and interpret- 
ed by persons for whom and by whom 
such art has been created, we are faced 
with the absurd position of being in- 
structed and educated by Europeans ina 


& subject which d6ught to be our special 


privilege to teach and preach. But in the 
present state of things the centre of study 
of Indian Art as also of various other 
departments of Indian culture tends to 
shift from India to Europe and other 
Western countries. 

We have rejoiced to learn that the New 
Hindu University at Benares has created 
a chair for the study of “Ancient Indian 
History and Culture.” But so far, we 
have patiently waited for the authorities 
to make a move for a provision for an 
adequate equipment for the study of 
Hindu culture as recorded in its ancient 


Gallery of Indian Art to find its place in 
the new University for the collective pre- 
servation and study of our artistic patri- 
mony? What provision is going to be 
made for cultivating in our new genera- 
tion of’students a real love and respect for 
our noble artistic heritage secured by right 


(Galery monuments. When is our National 


* The Oxford University Press has projected the 
publication of a series of handbooks dealing with 
the various branches of Indian Art to be contributed 
exclusively by European writers. 
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of birth, race and descent. The site of the 
Hindu University located as it is in a place 
sacred in national memory furnishes an 
unique place for building a National 
Museum of Fine Art to be affiliated toa 
scheme of studiesin the University curri- 
culum. For the collection must be organi- 
cally related to the syllabus of the Univer- 
sity andit could serve no practical purpose 
if delegated to the Jimbo of an optional 
branch of study. The general student 
must be brought face to face with the 
history of the nation’s past culture and 
the part it has played in its political, 
economical and spiritual life. The future 
of New India “cannot be founded on a past 
admitted to be a failure—it must be creat- 
ed on the strength of the past’’—and that 
“strength” is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the history of Indian Arts and 
crafts. The history of the nation’s mind is 
indelibly recorded and pictured, as it were, 
in the old examples of the grapkic arts 
of India and an adequate collection of the 
best examples of these treasures in the form 
of a national museum having its place 
in the ordinary course of the studies at 
the University is one of the most practical 
method of inspiring controlling and educa- 
ting our national imagination and of 
equipping our young men “with loftier 
ideals for the future because of a truer 
conceptfon of the past.” Apart frome the 
almost invaluable training that such a 
collection is sure to provide for resuscitat- 
ing guiding and controlling the growth 
of our coming industrial life, it is impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the value of sucha 
museum as an aid indispensable for the 
development, of the higher side of culture 
and spirituality without which Life—how- 
ever comfortable—economically as mere 
existence—is not worth living. i 
In order to initiate a scheme for such a 
National Muscum a special fund should be 
allocated by the Hindu University as a 
nucleus to which private donators should 
be invited to contribute. But in the mean- 
timea suitable accommodation for housing 
such a collection should be immediately 
started. Already the price of old Indian 
works of Art have greatly arisen in conse- 
quence of the greater and growing appre- 
ciation of their value (outside India !) and 
there is no doubt that the rise will con- 
tinue particularly having regard 
fact that the American 


egard to the 
Universities ang 
Museums are fast developing a tastg 
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collecting works of Indian Art the exodus 
of which shows no signs of abatement”. 
As regards good specimens of pictures and 
illuminated manuscripts, the formation of 
an adequate and representative collection 
is not so mucha matter of money as one 
of concerted action and a benevolent mood. 
For the existing private collections of our 
Indian Princes,—yet untouched by the 
drain,—are quite sufficient to start a very 
promising nucleus. Only about two years 
ago H. H. The Gaekwar of Baroda gave 


his collection of old Indian miniatures ` 


(which included some fine examples of 
Rajput painting) asa permanent loan to 
the South Kensington Museum. In the 
private collections of the Maharaja of 
Jaipur, Bikaneer, Benares and others there 
still exist very fine examples of old Indian 
Painting which are rotting uncared for in 
their tosha-khanas and could be easily lent 
to the Hindu University Museum—if only 
to rescue the treasures from the oblivion of 
their present fate. Once such a Museum is 
established it is sure to attract gifts and 
loans and willform a future repository to 
which all objects of art will naturally 
gravitate. Inthe branch of sculpture the 
finds of the archeological department are 
too numerous and an adequate number of 
a carefully selected specimens to illustrate 
the history of Indian Sculpture will not be 
hard 40o procure with the assistance of the 
Director General of Archaeology who is 
ever ready to help in such matters. In 
fact the matter of housing examples of old 
sculptures in the different sites explored by 
the archaeological department has been a 
problem with its officers. For we have a 
bewildering variety of Indian sculpture 
still surviving, more perhaps in stone than 
in metal—many fine examples of the latter 
having already migrated to Europe. Even 
in the case of metal sculptures and bronzes 
the existing official collections in India 
may be moved to contribute a few good 
specimens each from their collection in 
order to enrich the Hindu University. 
For instance, the Caleutta Government Art 
Gallery, very rich in Nepalese sculpture 
could easily afford to lend one or two 
good specimens, just as the Madras Central 


* The latest report of the Direetor General of 
Archeology calls attention to the fact that many of 
the wooden facades from houses at Ahmedabad have 






een sent to the United States where collectors are 
ick to appreciate their artistic value. i 
Dor 
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Museum having quite an adequate number 
of South Jndian specimens will not miss 
a few of them to help the Museum at 
Benares. The Sarnath Museum in Benares 
itself could make one or two contributions 
to illustrate Mayuryan and Gupta Sculp- 
tures. The Lahore Museum, so rich in 
Rajput painting, could be called upon to 
assist by a dozen fine specimens. In the 
provincial museums (in some cases they are 
no more than mere sheds) established by 
the Archaeological Department, many fine 
examples of Hindu and Buddhist sculptures 
have tound place but are almost unknown 
by reason oftheir inaccessibility. They 
would invite study and appreciation 1f 
placed in a niche in our proposed museum 
connected with the Hibdu University. The 
most flagrant example of this class of 
sculpture is perhaps the remarkably fine 
stone image of “Ganga” which is decaying 
in the rain and sea air at Konarak. A 
series of copies of the frescoes of Ajanta 
(the drawings for which are still available) 
might be procured through the co-opera- 
tion of our artists, e.g., Nandalal Bose 
and others who have specially qualified 
themselves for the task, having already 
executed such copies now reproduced by 
the India Society. The great school of 
Cambodian and Indo-Javanese sculptures 
may have to be represented by casts and 
copies but it will not be difficult to procure 
a few really. fine originals in stone or 
metal. For dearth of specimens to illus- 
trate the rise and development of Indian 
Colonial Art must necessarily leave serious 
gaps in the historical study of the art of 
the main continent. 

Art is a language of ideas, and some of 
the idealistic utterances of Hinduism of 
the finest quality are enshrined—not 
entombed as many people think—in the 
various forms of Indian Art, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, etc. The achieve- 
ments of India in the past have to be 
interpreted assimilated and translated 
into dynamic thought for making the 
future of India greater thanits past. And 
unless young India is taught to learn to 
think in terms of Indian thought so 
graphically embodied in the masterpieces 
of Indian Art, he is not qualified to take 
part in the evolution of India’s future. 


ORDIIENDRA COOMAR GANGOLY. 
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ENGLISH. could not do better than imitate them.’ Incidentally, 
the author treats of Hindu law and philosophy, and 
INDENTURED LABOUR IN FJL Ax Independent tries to show that they inspired the law, philosophy, 
enguiry, February, 1916, Price four annas. ethics, and traditions of Egypt, Palestine, Greece and 


This isa reprint of the very valuable joint report 


` on indentured labour in Fiji which Messrs. Andrews 


and Pearson presented to the public on their return 
from Fiji. It has been published by the Allahabad 
League forthe Abolition of Indentured Labour and 
can be had at the Leader office, ANahabad. Itis well 
gotup. Every English-knowing Indian ought to 
read it to convince himself how culpably callous we 
have been tothe sufferings and degradation of our 
sisters and brethren in far-off place ;—and not only 
to convince himself, but to do his best to put an end 
to such a state of things. 

This report ought to be translated into all the 
principe Indian vernaculars and published in a cheap 
orm, 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT. INDIA, VEDIC 
AND Post-Vepic. By Rao Salıb N. B, Pavgee. The 
Caxton Press Branch, Fort, Bangalore City. 

This pamphlet shows by quotations from the 


Vedas that in the Vedic age kings were elected, and 
there were representative assemblies. Rek 


THE BIBLE IN INDIA: Hindoo origin of Hebrew 
and Christian Revelation. Translated from ‘La Bible 
Dans L'Inde of M. Louis Jacolliot. Reprinted and 
oe by the Panini Office, Allahabad, 1916, pp. 
37%: 

This book, first published in 1868, seems to bea 
most remarkable production. Though it was trans- 


lated into English the very year after its publication, - 


few Indians of the present generation have even heard 
the name of the author. The dedication, ‘Voices of 
India’, dated Chandernagore, breathes a passionate 
love of India, and pays a most eloquent homage to 
her ancient greatness. It begins as follows: ‘Soil 
of Ancient India, cradle of humanity, hail! Hail, 
venerable and efficient nurse whom centuries of brutal 
invasions have not yet buried under the dust of obli- 
vion ! Hail, fatherland of faith, of love, of poetry and 


- of science P 


y- 


The main object of the book is to prove that the 
revelations of both the Old and the New Testaments 
were derived from India. A variety of similitudes, 
resemblances and analogies is referred to, as pointing 
to this conclusion. Cow worship is compared with 
the worship of the bull Apis, the Levirate with the 
doctrine of Niyoga, the rules of ceremonial purifica- 
tion both among Jews and Hindus are examined, the 
deluge furnishes an analogy for the Pralaya, the 
DevadaSis of the Hindu temples are compared with 
vestal virgins and pythonesses, the massacre of the 
innocents with a similar incident in the history of 
King Kamsa, and lastly, Christ is compared with 
Krishna ‘the greatest of philosophers, we venture to 
say, not only of India, but of the entire world’, whose 
lessons are ‘so sublime, and so pure, that later, the 
founder of Christianity in Europe perceived that he 
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Rome. ‘In restoring Biblical revelations to India, it 
became necessary loudly to demonstrate that this 
adoption from India was not isolated, and that all 
peoples, ancient and modern, derive trom that coun- 
try their language, their historic traditions, their 
philosophy, and their legislation.’ Some of the phi- 
losophical proofs advanced by the author are as fol- 
lows: Pythagoras=Sanskrit ‘Pitha-guru’ (school- 
master) ; Perseus=Sanskrit ‘Para-Saha’ (timely suc- 
cour) ; Scandinavians=Sanskrit ‘Skanda nava’ (wor- 
shippers of Skanda). Much learning in regard to the 
laws and institutions of the various countries con- 
cerned has been displayed by the author in his search 
for proofs, but it must be said that many of the ana- 
logies drawn by him are of a somewhat fanciful 
character, and will not bear strict examination. Nor 
are we by any means snre that he has succeeded in 
gaining many converts on behalf of the main thesis 
which he started to prove. 

But there is another part of the book which is full 
of brilliant suggestions. The author is a rationalist 
and a freethinker, and is never tired of repeating that 
ancient India, ‘the initiatrix of all the civilisations of 
antiquity’, ‘in the epoch of her greatness, under the 
regime of reason’, is now in utter decrepitude and 
decay, leading ‘a semi-brutal existence of dreaming 
impotence’, owing to the curse of sacerdotalism. ‘To 
religious despotism, imposing speculative delusions, 
and class legislation, may be attributed the decay of 
nations’—~these are the words with which the Preface 
begins. The book is replete with sentences revealing 
the author’s admiration for all that was great in 
ancient India. Quoting Cousin, he says, ‘the history 
of Indian philosophy is the abridged history of the 
philosophy of the world.’ ‘To study India is to trace 
humanity to its sources,’ ‘It was a grand and 
beautiful epoch, which modern India has somewhat 
forgotten.’ ‘India of the Vedas entertained a respect 
for women amounting to worship.’ ‘The first result 
of the baneful domination of priests in India was the 
abasement and moral degradation of the woman.’ 
‘Manu [to whom the author awards a very high meed 
of praise in other respects] as the convenient instru- 
ment of priests and Brahmins, became the starting 
point of the ruin and abasement of his country, stifled 
under a corrupt and egotistical theocracy.’ 

The observations on the caste system and the de» 
gradation of the priesthood deserve to be quoted at 
length. “Alas! What fearful sufferings hasit been my fate 
to witness !A people smiling in apathy under the iron 
hand that destroys them, and with their own hand 
joyously digging the grave of their ancient glories, of 
their recollections and of their independence.... And I 
saw with sadness that these people had fostered the 
spirit of their sublime beliefs for a verbal fanaticism, 
freedom of thought and the free will of free men for 
the blind and stolid submission of the slave. Then it 
was that I sought to lift the obscuring veil from the 
past, aud backwards trace the origin of this dyi 
people, who without energy for either hatre 
















affection, without enthusiasm for either virtue or 
vice, seem to personate an actor doomed to act out 
his past before an audience of statues... And then 
did India appear to mein all the living power of her 
originality—-[ traced her progress in the expansioa of 
her enlightenment over the world—I saw her giving 
her laws, her customs, her morale, and her religion to 
Egypt, to Persia, to Greece and to Rome.... This was 
the epoch of greatness, under the regime of reason. 
And then I followed the footsteps of decay, ... old age 
approached this people who had instructed the world, 
and impressed upon it their morale and their doc- 
trines with a seal so ineffaceable, that time, which has 
entombed Babylon and Nineveh, Athens and Rome, 
has not yet been able to obliterate it.” 

“Whence came those Brahmins who spoke a lan- 
guage the most beautiful and the most perfect—who 
so penetrated, analysed, investigated in every form 
the problem of life, asto leave nothing for innova- 
tion, either to antiquity or modern times, in the 
domain of literary, moral or philosophic sciences ? 
Whence came these men who, after having studied all, 
obscured all, reversed all, and reconstructed all, had 
come in final solution of the problem to refer all to 
God, with a faith the most vital, and thereon to 
build up a theocratic society which has had no equal, 
and which, after more than five thousand years, still 
resist all innovation, all progress ; proud of its insti- 
tutions, ofits beliefs, and of its immobility ?... Un- 
questionably, the Brahmins thus prepared for them- 
selves a nation easy to govern, powerless to shake off 
the-yoke, and even without energy to complain, they 
long enjoyed honours and devotion, riches and res- 
pect. But from the day when northern populations 
cast a jealous eye upon the riches and splendour of 
Hindoostan, from the day when Mongol invasion led 
its fying hordes against them, in vain they tried to 
defend themselves, all their efforts-were powerless 
to inspire for the struggle those people of whom they 
had made a herd of slaves, whom they had enervated 
to assure their domination. The Khastriyas alone 
marched to death, but without power to retard the 
fatal hour of common wreck. And the Brahmins, 
while in their pagodas imploring a God, powerless to 
save them, saw the prestige of their name and 
their political power crumble away, thanks to the 
very precautions they had adopted to preserve them. 
India has since been the classic ground of invasions, 
and its people have submitted without murmur to 
each newly imposed yoke, perhaps even they may 
have eladiy assisted the overthrow of those high 
castes which had so long ruled them....,. From this 
moment the brilliant civilisation of India is arrested. 
Ignorance takes possession of the masses...” 

“The Brahmin priests of the present day are but 
the shadow of themselves, crushed, in their poverty, 
their weakness, their vices, and their actual decrepi- 
tude, under memories of the past, with some very rare 
exceptions they but divide amongst them an inherit- 
ance of immense pride, which harmonises but sadly 
with their degradation and their inability. These 
people have no longer either dignity or self-respect, 
and long ago would this Krahmin caste have dis- 
appeared under public contempt, had not India been 
India, that is, the country, par excellence, of immobi- 
lity...... From contact with Europeans they [reformed 
Hindoos] have discovered that their weakness and 
inferiority resulted wholly from their stagnant inertia 
and their divisions of caste; and anxious to shake off 
the yoke, they endeavour to revivify the enervated 
od that flows in the veins of their compatriots, 
unite them against the common enemy. Im- 
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potent efforts ;—which may perhaps bear fruit in the 
future ; for the present they have but resulted in 
placing their authors under the national index, ex- 
pelled trom the bosom of their families and repudiated 
even by their own children...... Such is the semi-bruti- 
fied condition into which priests have plunged this 
unhappy country, that the entire population would, 
if left to itself, contribute its whole force to any move- 
ment that would replace it under Brahminical author- 
ity... 

The book is neatly printed and well bound, and is 
sure to find an welcome in every patriotic Indian’s 
library. PoL. 


Tue Jaina Law (Bhadrabahu Samhita )—Text 
with translation and Appendix containing full text of 
an important judgment in a Jaina case by the Origin- 
al side of the High Court of Judicature, Indore—dy 
J. L. Jaini, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Publishers :--The 
Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah, and Butter- 
worth & Co., Calcutta, (Paper cover). Price Rs. L-g. 


The writer is well-kuown to the readers of this 
Review as the author of the ‘Outlines of Jainism.’ In 
this volume the author has presented a translation 
ofthe “Bhadrabahu Samhita” a chapter of the Upa- 
sakdhyayana Anga, of the Jains and one of the four 
principal authorities on Jaina Law. 

This work, apart from its literary value, is the 
result of the new awakening, which has breathed new 
life into all minor sects and creeds in India. They 
have been stirred to activity in all matters concerning 
their self-respect and wellbeing, as the result of which 
we find many of the minor castes and sects claiming a 
history and tradition different from their accepted 
Status. As the result of which again we find the 
profusion of Sectarian Conferences in this country 
busy devising means for accelerating progress. . 

However commendable these endeavours may be, 
they are not without their disadvantages. They tend 
to accentuate the minor difference among the various 
sects of the one great community and often embitter 
their relations with one another. This is an obstacle 
to the national solidarity and unity of purpose which 
is so necessary at the present moment. 

The ambition of the Jains therefore to establish 
themselves as a separate entity, having nothing to do 
with the Hindus historically or otherwise, is to my 
mind not a worthy ambition. It is now common 
knowledge that uniformity of laws tend to national 
solidarity and tlie absence thereof has the contrary 
result. Why then this desire of the Jains to be gov- 
erned by a separate system of Jaw apart from Hindu 
Law. The learned author sums up his objection 
thus: “The Jaina and Hindu conceptions of the Uni- 
verse and of man’s life here below are essentially 
distinct aud a body oflaw which governs the exter- 
nal human conduct of a man as an individual and as 
a member of an organised society, necessarily takes 
its colour from the religious belief and the philosophi- 
cal depth and intensity and clearness of the Theology 
and Metaphysics to which the society subscribes.” 
The learned author forgets that there is no one set 
of tenets which could be styled the Hindu Conception 
ofthe Universe but that there are diverse opinions 
among Hindu Theologians widely different from each 
other—as different as Hinduism is from Jainism ac- 
cording to the learned author. But they are all 
governed by the same law generally speaking, though 
there are different schools to suit local conditions. 
This amply proves that the Jains also could be gov- 
erned by Hindu law generally with variations. The 
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author has trieđ to ascribe reasons as to why Jains 
has so long submitted to Hindu Law but has nowhere 
attempted to show how Jains have been adversely 
affected by this submission. He has also not at- 
tempted to show whether Jaina Law or Hindu Law 
is more suited to us from a juristic point of view. 
Simply to claim that the Jains have a separate origin 
and then to say that they should not be governed by 
Hindu Law is not enough, - 

Besides it is a moot question whether a man’s theo- 
logical conceptions should decide what temporal 
laws he should be subject to. If this were so the 
Mahammadan Girasias, Khojas, and Suni Borahs 
in the Bombay Presidency could seldom continue to 
be governed by Hindu Lawin some respects. Itisa 
confusion of mind which identifies a man's theologic- 
al tenets with his secular laws. 

Then again the accepted theory about the Jains 
is that they area sect of the Hindus and that they 
area body of dissenters. The learned author con- 
tests this position and advances the tradition of the 
,24 Tirthankarasto prove that Jainism must have 
existed side by side with Hinduism in “Our Arctic 
Home in the Vedas” 8000 years ago. Here is the 
historical and scientific spirit with a vengeance ! 
What would the author say about the Avataras of 
the Hindus ? Did the Jains exist in those days also? 

I shall close with a few quotations from M. 
Barth’s “The Religions of India” (Trubner’s Oriental 
Series) regarding the antiquity of Jainism. Speaking 
of them M. Barth says: “lIn general......... they appear 
to have separated themselves less from Hinduism 
than Buddhists did and in fact they profess to be 
Hindus.” Furtheron the learned writer comment- 
ing on the respective antiquity of Jainism and Bud- 
dhism says: ‘‘When we reflect further that the chief 
sacred language of the Buddhists, the Pali, is almost 
as ancient as the edicts, while that of the Jains the 
“Ardha Magadhi? is a prakrit dialect obviously 
more recent... we feel no hesitation in admitting 
that of the two Buddhism is the one which is best 
entitled to the claim to originality. 

I fear whether these arguments would still 
weigh with authorities on Jainism and Orientalists. 

The book maintains the reputation of the Indian 
Press of Allahabad for get-up and general accuracy. 


B.C. 


Littixe Boy’s Owx Primer. Parts I & II, dy 
Swami Animanando. As. 4 each part. 


We are not at all satisfied with the result of teach- 
ing English to the Indian students as is in vogue in 
schools generally. There the boys are taught English 
on the principle of teaching a dead language. Great 
deal of energy is wasted by following the wrong 
method of learning a modern living language through 
grammar. Grammar must follow the speech. Mothers 
never teach their languages to their babies by means of 
grammar and translation. They teach them directly. 
Our teachers also should teach the Indian students by 
following the same method. The boys should get 
into the spirit of the language only by speaking. 
After that, they will learn grammar and begin to 
write. 

The direct method is the most natural method of 
teaching a living foreign language to the boys. We 
should talk to them at first about the things which 
they always see and which will create keen interest 
inthem, They will hear about things, meanings of 
which they understand and by repeating what 





they have heard they will begin to learn speakin, 
Teachers will easily be able to create interest of the. 
infantsin a language by following this natural ` 
method. But in our Indian schools infants 
taught through the means of translation. They 
learn rules and try to find out examples from the book 
for illustration from the very beginning. The unhap- 
py result of following this unnatural method is that, 
they find no interest inthe language. The burden is 
too much for them. So they begin to ceram. They go 
through the earliest period with lifeless drudgery. 
Mr. Wren who studied this problem thoroughly has 
thus remarked on this point—‘‘The great fundamental 
error made hitherto has been the teaching ofa living 
language as though it were a dead one. We must 
cease to treat the living and growing body as a 
corpse—as, if we wish to have spoken language spoken 
by our pupils we must make them speak it—not sit 
and learn its rules and industriously turn what are 
idioms in their own tongue into what is nonsense in 
a foreign one.” 

Very few in this country interested themselves in 
finding out the best method in educating our infants, 
Long ago the great poet Rabindranath, who is a 
great educationist also, wrote a small book “Engreji 
Sruti Shiksha” to guide the teachers of ‘his Santi- 
niketan institution. I fear that book is not much 
known to the public. 

We are glad to see that Swami Animanando has 
brought up a nice series of two little volumes on this 
subject. He has gained a reputation as a successful 
teacher and he has studied this problem for a con- 
siderable period of tıme. These books are the results 
of his experience in his class rooms. So he writes with 
confidence. 

We can assure that these excellent books will be 
ofgreat help to the teachers who want to follow 
the direct methed in teaching English and undoubted- 
ly they will helpin saving the energies of our infants 
who are rotting under the present cruel method pre- 
valent in this country. ss 


KALIMOHAN GHOSE, 


SANSKRIT. 


MADHURAVIJ[AYAM OR VIRAKAMPARAYACHARITAM 
by Gangadevi, edited by Pandit G. Harihara 
Shastri and Pandit V. Shrinivas Shastri Smriti- 
visharad. Pp. 36 and 8&5. Price As. 12. Cobies 
can be had of Pandit Shrinivas Shastri, Office of 
the Superintendent of Archeology, Trwandram. 


In the extant Sanskrit anthologies the names of 
female poets and their selected verses are found not 
toasmall extent, but we could not come across any 
complete work written by a poetess. We are, how- 
ever, extremely glad to note, and Our sincere thanks 
are due to Pandits Harihara Shastri and Shrinivas 
Shastri that they have been now able to bring to 
light a volume which may be regarded complete, 
though in fact not so, owing to the gaps left out by 
the scribe in the manuscript—the only manuscript 
from which it has been printed. 

Its authoress, Gangadevi, was the queen of Kampa 
or Kampana, one of the kings of Vijayanagara (1367 
A.D). The subject of her present work is the life of 
her Royal consort with special reference to the con- 
quest of Madhura (Madura) then under the flag of 
Mahammadan rule. Hence the kavya is term 
Madhuravijaya or Virakampacharita, The 
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thus throws a flood of light upon the history cf that 

time in the Deccan. The historical importance of it 

has been shown in an ably written introduction by 
Mr. T. A. Gopinath Rao, M.A. (Superintendent of 
Archeology, Trivandram State) whois not unknown 
to the readers of the Modern Review, 

As to the poetical merit of the book the poetess 
has exhibited here so much poetic talents in every 
direction that it deserves to be classified among the 
writings of our mahakayis (great poets) in Sanskrit 
literature. 

It is written in strict conformity to the rules of a 

_mahakavya laid down in Sanskrit Rhetoric, and as 

the learned editors have pointed out, our poetess 
“‘writes in Vatdarbhi style, and her thoughts flow 
with ease and simplicity. Her diction is beautiful 
and charming and her similes are grand and drawn 
direct from nature.” Indeed, a new chapter will be 
added to the History of Sanskrit literature by the 
discovery of this work, and India may be proud 
not only of her one Gangadevi, the sacred river 
Ganges, but also of another Gangadevi, the poetess 
of the Madhuravijayam. 


SusopHa-Rama-Cuariram dy Sister V. Balam- 
mal (Balambika), Daughter of Late Dr. A, R. 
Vaidyanath Sastriyar, M.A., ALB. & CA. Pp. 
56. Price As.6. For copies apply to V. Sivaraja 
Aiyar, ‘Sreekaniha Vilas,’ Manakkal, Lalgudy 
Posi (Trichinopoly). 


The volume before us is a little kavya in simple 
Sanskrit verses and concisely narrates the life of 
Rama in six chapters according to the first six kandas 
of the Ramayana. Itis highly gratifying to see that 
the book is from the pen ot a female poet and special- 
ly in the present time when Sanskrit learning is very 
rarely seen among our mothers and sisters. Before 
this we knew only ane living Sanskrit poetess, viz., 
Shrimati Jnanasundari who has been dubbed with the 
title of kaviratuam by the Maharani of Mysore. We 
were also glad to publish some of her slokas in our 
Mitragosthi-Patrika, a Sanskrit monthly in Benares, 
now discontinued. And now Sister V. Balammal is 
the second living Sanskrit poetess known tous. Her 
Sanskrit is good and undoubtedly deserves to be ap- 
preciated by every lover of that lore. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


MARATHI. 


At BAPAS CHAR SHABDA (A few words to parents) 
by Vinayak Sitaram Sarawate B.A., LL.B., Dewas CL, 


Price 5 annas. 


“Child is the father of man” so said Wordsworth. 
Itis hard to imagine if his contemporaries had fully 
realised the inwarduess of this Poetic dictum then, 
They probably took it more or less, for a Poetic 
hyperbole. Sciences, more especially sociology and 
Pedagogics, have made an immense stride since the 


Poet’s time and the truth of that dictum has been fully ' 


borne out in the light of new experience gained by 
the society which go to prove that what was said 
by Wordsworth was not only a poetical truth but 
a philosophic or practical truth as well. 

As we all know, while other civilized nations like the 
United States, France and Germany are vigilant and 
progressive in their ideas, England, owing to its con- 
ervative temperament, is apprehensive of any fresh 
vation in mutters educational, scientific, or 
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industrial. The best minds in the country have not 
been unmindful of this drawback in their countrymen 
and eminent persons like Matthew Arnold, Roscoe, 
Haldane have sounded a note of warning to their 
countrymen in this respect. The result is, savants 


and educationists in America and other countries a 


tackle these problems seriously, in all their bear- 
ings and the Reformers take up the result arrived at 
by these savants and educationists in hand and do 
their best to see them in concrete shape thereby ad- 
ding an advanced status to their society. But when 
England—our preceptor—lags behind, India—her dis- 
ciple—must still linger back at a distance, groping out 
in the dark and may eagerly seize any idea as novel 
when it has become quite obsolete and out of date in 
the land ofits origin. Our educational method is an 
instance in point. 

The potentialities of the future of a society as 
embedded or incubating in the child of today have 
been readily recognised by the Americans and others 
except Englishmen : and as India seeks for its inspira- 
tion for all matters from England, she has no ade- 
quate idea of the various movements now afoot in 
America and elsewhere. 

There has, however, been a decided change for the 
better during the past few years, since the emigration 
of our students to foreign countries, who, on their 
return, come with fresh ideas which they try to infuse 
among their countrymen. Signs are not wanting 
to show that the whole. nationis awakening slowly 
but surely. With a sense of self-consciousness she is 
trying to do her-duty for the future generation, of 
which, recent growth in the field of Juvenile Literature 
isaclearinstance. We find men devoting their lives 
to the cause of the young generation like V. G. Apte of 
Poona who has written a number of books for young 
boys, We have now monthlies specialiy devoted to 
the cause of the young generation in different Verna- 


culars like “Anand” of Poona in Marathi, “Sandesh” -7 


in Bengali, and “Bal Sakha” in Hindi. 

The real education of a child begins with its cradle 
and Home is the first and foremost place of its ed uca- 
tion. People have now begun to think that they 
cannot solely depend upon the teacher for the educa- 
tion of their children as the child claims their first 
attention by way of ties and its relation to them. 
Besides by the time the child attends the school it has 
received certain impressions for good or evil which 
accompany it thronghont its life. It is therefore of 


-utmost im portance that the preceptors of the plastic 


minds are well equipped for the task which they intend 
to under-take. 

From this point of view the present Marathi book- 
let is quite welcome indeed. People have not far 
improved since Herbert Spencer delivered his tirade 
against the melancholy ignorance of the parents of 
their duties and we have to congratulate Shrimant 


Khase Saheb Pawar, heartily, for bringing out the | 
That a man of Khase Saheb’s # 


book like the present. 
position (who is the younger brother of the Raja 
Saheb of Dewas and the Minister of that State) ` 
should so keenly feel the importance of this subject 
and should, moreover, extend his sympathy in a prac- 
tical manner, augurs well for the future of Qur coun- 
try. We therefore anxiously await further instal- 
ments of popular books on this and other vital sub- 
jects under his patronage. 

The author has rendered his task conscientiously, 
and the book is a good specimen of his having been 
saturated with the best ideas in Marathi Literature, 
a feature utterly lacking in our young generation. 
Mr. Sarawate has rightly insisted on the sympathy 
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and sense of justice as the key-stone of the buildiug of 
child mind. The parents will fnd for themselves, on 
perusal of this book, some of the common fallacies 
current on this most vital subject. Evidently the 
author loves his own subject and he has dispersed his 
personal observations in the course of the book. 
f Ynspite of so much care bestowed on the book by the 
author, marks of its having been translated from 
English are visible in places. For our part, we should 
have liked the book to have been written quite in- 
dependently on the lines laid down by the English 
author. This would have given the book a freshness 
and ease which seem to be lacking. The style is 
heavy and cumbrous in places—but surely that this is 
the frst attempt of the author to appear before the 
public is his sound excuse. On the whole the book is 
worth perusal and we recommend it heartily to every 
parent who has the well-being of the future progeny 


at heart, 
N.K. VAIDYA. 


BopHAK PATRA (or curriculum) of the Jumma 
y Dada Vyayamashala, Baroda, by Prof. Manikrao, 

Thisisa little pamphlet giving a detailed account 
ofthe course of studies taught at the abovenamed 
Gymnastic Institute. It is to be noted that all train- 
ing given here is purely Indian, and Prof. Manikrao 
deserves all praise for the high level of excellence to 
which he has brought the Institute in a short time. 

BADODYATIL MALLAVIDYA or the art of wrest- 
ling in Baroda in thg time of the late H. H. Khan- 
devao Maharaja Gaikwad, by Prof. Manikrao, 

This is alittle pamphlet containing a very inter- 
esting account of the various ways in which the said 
Maharaja kept alive the old indian form of wrestling. 


V. G. APTE. 


"GUJARATI. 


BAL RAMAYANA, by Prabhashankar Jayshan- 
ker Pathak, printed at the Jnan Mandir Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad, paper cover, pp. 128. Price 
Re. 0-6-0.(79 16). 

As its name signifies, this book is meant for 
children. It is the Ramayana versified. We think 
that it will prove of interest to those for whom it is 
written. 


Kavyvamrat Vani, by Ranchhodlal M Vakil, 


EEE 
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printed at the above press, paper cover, pp. 6a. 
Price Re o-4-0. (1976). 

This little book contains verses on everyday and 
ordinary topics. 

SWAMI VIVEKANAND, PART II, published by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, 
and printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth cover, pp. 323. Price As. 8. 
(7917). 

Mr. Vasanji Dayalji Ganatra has based this work 
on the English book of the Swamiji called “From 
Colombo to Almorah,” and a Bengali version of it 
“Bharate Vivekananda.” It contains the stirring ad- 
dresses of the Swami, delivered en route to Almorah, 
while travelling thereto from Colombo. 


Sur: DAsaBopH, published by the above Society 
and printed al the same Press, pp. 351. Cloth cover. 
Price Re. 1-4-0. (1917). 

Dasabodhis dubbed the Gita in Marathi. It is 
written by the celebrated Swami Ramdas, the guru 
of Shivaji. It is a marvel of cheapness to publish this 
work at the advertised price of Re. 1-4-0. It is a very 
good translation by Ratnasinh Parmar, into Gujarati, 
It is preceded by a detailed biography of the Swamiji, 
which is illustrated by means of pictures; there is 
also a critical introduction. Altogether, it is a very 
useful production, 


SacHUN Swapna (ata, @9) dy Keshavlal 


flarshadrai Dhruva, B.A., printed at the Union 
Printing Press, and the Satyaprakash Press, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, pp. 102. Price Re. 1-8-0 


(7976). 
This translation of the celebrated play written by 


Kavi Bhas and called the qyatagqed, fully justifies 


the great expectations that would be raised by the 
name of the translator, Mr. Keshavlal Dhruva, whose 
scholarship has been reviewed over and over again in 
these columus. The introduction, which fixes the 
time where Bhas flourished is sure to repay perusal, 
we need not say anything beyond this that we simply 
found it fascinating. It has handled the historical 
materials at the disposal of scholars in a masterly 


way. 
f K. M. J. 








COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Shambhaji’s widow. 


In the Modern Review for July, 1916, Prof. Sarkar 
mentions that, “the fate of Sambhaji’s widow Yesubat 
was very sad. She was confined in a fortress and the 
Muslim Governor of it took advantage of her helpless 
condition. When her shame could no longer be con- 

*cealed, the emperor learned of the scandal and punished 
the licentious giladar.” 

He has quotel no authority for this statement 
which has pained the hearts of so many Marathas by 


38—6 


casting aspersions on the character of a lady who has 
been universally held in high estimation, as much for 
her pure and saintly character as for her shrewd 
common sense in the midst of cruel trials. He has 
given us no means to judge how far the story is 
correct. Persons in high position are even now not 
infrequently maligned.by intriguing courtiers, and 
one must be cautious before accepting as true any 
report of this kind unless itis proved by unimpeach- 
able evidence. 


So far as Maratha accounts go, the fate of ~~ 
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was neither» inglorious nor sad. During the period 
of captivity with the Emperor from 1690 to 1707, she 
behaved most discreetly towards her masters and 
served the Maratha cause so dear to her heart. When 
Shahu was freed by Azim Shah in April 1707 at 
Dokra (near Bhopal) and allowed to return to the 
Deccan, Yesubai was taken by him as a hostage 
towards Delhi along with Madan Singh (Sambhaji’s 
illegitimate son), Ambikabai and Savitribai (Shahu’s 
two wives) and two other ladies Durgabai and 
Janakibai (probably Madan Singh’s wives) and a staff 
of servants. (See Parasnis’s Bharatwarsha,—historical 
letters and papers No. 40, which contains Shahu’s 
instructions to his First Peshva Balaji Vishwanath 
when the latter proceeded to Delhi to help the 
Saiyads). Grant Duff says (p. 391, edition 1912) 
‘Shahu’s wife Savitribai (Sindia’s daughter) died in 
captivity at Delhi ; and ‘Shahu’s mother and family 
were given over to Balaji’ (p. 368), who returned 
with them to Satara in July 1719. Chitnis’ life of 
Shahu (p. 38-42, second edition) is full of references 
showing how anxious Shahu was to get his mother 
back from Delhi, how delighted he was when 
she returned, and in what reverence he all along held 
her. 


Mr. Y. R. Gupte, a critical student of Maratha 
history, has kindly lent me an autograph letter of 
condolence written to Shahu by his cousin Sambhaji 
of Kolhapur upon learning the news of Yesubai’s 
death. This sweet and short letter evinces a remark- 
ably respectful feeling for the deceased lady. Unfor- 
tunately it bears no date, but may be presumed to 
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refer to a time after 1731, when a complete recon- 
ciliation had been effected between the two cousins. 
Taking Yesubai tobe ten years old at her marriage 
with Sambhaji about the year 1669, she lived to a 
good old age of 70 and upwards. At the time of her 
capture at Raigad in 1690 she was a mother over 


30 years of age, living with her son Shahu then) 


nearly ten. 

This account will show that if Shahu and his 
other associates with their scrupulous regard for 
caste, had the least suspicion that Yesubai had not 
remained pure, they would never have cared to get 
her back from Delhi and show her the respect she 
received at their hands. The statement of Prof. 
Sarkar, therefore, looks like an aspersion fabricated 
by some vainglorious and bitter enemy of the 
Marathas. 

{cannot conclude without referring in this connec- 
tion to a similar case in Maratha history. The 
famous Nana Fadnavis, who had accompanied the 
Maratha armies on the field of Panipat, with his 
widow mother, whose fate was not known in the 
general confusion that followed the fatal rout of the 


Marathas, wrote a letter which is extant, in which he 4 


has requested a friend in the north to find trace of his 
mother and send her back if she be undefiled, but not 
to recover her if her person be not pure. Hindu 
sentiment has all along been so strong in such mat- 
ters that if Yesubai had an unfortunate fate as Prof. 
Sarkar suggests, she would not have beens recovered 
and cared for. 

GOVIND SAKHARAM SARDESAI, B.A, 

Baroda. 
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HE Madras University is to be congra- 
tulated on its first Sir Subrahmanya 
Aiyar Lecturer and the volume that 

he has produced. Professor K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar has created a high tradj- 
tion for his chair, which no ordinary 
successor will be able to keep up." His 
Considerations on Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity (Madras University Printers, 
1916), is a fresh study of the general poli- 
tical ideas of our ancestors as embodied 
in the Artha-shastra and several .other 
works on polity (niti) and canon law 
( dharma-shastra ), In the course of his 
lectures he combats the prevailing western 
belief as to “the unchanging East,” or 
“the mental stagnancy of India,’ the 
European habit of “lumping together all 
forms of Government in the East under the 
head of Oriental despotism’’ and the 
notion that “in India political conditions 

have ever been uniform and homogeneous.” 
Ribs With regard to the first point, the 


learned Professor takes the word progress 
in a non-ethical and purely scientific sense, 
and asserts that “there was continual 
progress in political conceptions down to 
the time of Kautilya...... After the days of 
Kautilya the conditions were, in a sense, 
unfavourable to the advance of political 
speculation” (p. 35 ). 

With reference to the fitness of the term 
“oriental despotism” as applied to the 
ancient Hindu kingship, the professor’s 
reply is: 

“The significance of the relations 
dharma and kingship is well brought out.. 
in the Brihad-aranyaka-Upanishad, I. 4, 
11-14......in the statement that this higher 
law (dharma) stands even aboye an 
autocrat. The idea is the same as con- 
tained in the celebrated words of Pindar,— 
“Law is. king of All, both mortals and, 
immortals.” ( 64-65. ) 

It is only by a deep and specialised 
study like these lectures that the truth 


è 
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about the ancient Hindu state can be 
established and the airy general remarks 
of European critics ( too often misled by 
aking metaphors in a literal sense) can be 
refuted. We havea fine example of such 
analysis on page 71: 

“Again, the king was frequently exhorted 
to act like a father to his subjects, and 
from this it has been assumed that pater- 
nalism would fittingly describe the relation 
of the ancient Indian State to its subjects. 
Paternalism implies not merely benevo- 
lence, but the tendency to regard the 
people as unable to manage their own 
affairs. Was this the conception in ancient 
India ?......The more this point is investi- 
gated the more apparent will it become 

phat the paternal attitude of the State we 
hear of is only an expression in picturesque 
form of the wish that benevolence should 
characterise the relations of the State to 
the subject......”’ 


The author’s ultimate finding is :—‘‘The 
aim of the ancient Hindu State was less to 
introduce an improved social order, than 
to actin conformity with the established 
moral order of the uwniverse......The root 
principle of our ancient polity was that 
every function of the State had to be con- 

¢ditioned by and to be subordinated to the 
need to preserve both society and the 
State.” ( 72-73. ) 


Professor Rangaswami is very success- 
fulin dealing with the statics of the ancient 
Hindu State; as for its dynamics,—the 
laws ofits motion and the history of the 
growth and decay of its theory,—the 
subject is too difficult and too little 
explored by spade-workers as yet, to be 
even touched in the course of a couple of 
lectures. His few remarks in this line can- 
not be expected to carry conviction and he 
himself very modestly disclaims any such 
intention. 


We’ venture to think that it wasa 
è 





ctical mistake on the part of our author 
have dissipated so much useful and 
accurate information about the Artha- 
shastra over scores of detached notes in 
an appentix, which no reader will have 
the patience or wisdom to piece together. 
By bringing them together in the- proper 
onder of their contents, eliminating 
extraneous matter and supplying the 
connecting tissue here and there, the 
_ Professor could most easily have produced 
a connected scholarly and exhaustive essay 
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on Kautilya, which students all over India 
sorely need. 

Our countrymen too often think that 
the mere study of Indian history with 
reference to original sources is enough to 
make a man a competent historian of our 
past. Weareapt to forget that such a 
writers mental equipment is defective 
unless he has studied foreign history, 
especially the history of Europe, and thus 
acquired a broader outlook and the power 
ofcomparing and criticising the facts of 
Indian history and viewing them from the 
right standpoint. Aboveall, a thorough 
knowledge of political philosophy—that 
quintessence of history—is necessary to 
enable us to interpret our country’s 
history inthe light ofthe eternal princi- 
ples and to perceive the why and how of 
events. 

In Professor Rangaswami, on the other 
hand, we have a rare combination of 
familiarity with the highways and by- 
ways of Sanskrit literature and mastery 
of foreign history and political philosophy. 
His deep and varied reading and exact 
accuracy of scholarship are balanced by 
sanity of judgment and the fearless spirit 
of investigating trath.- Hence his success 
in carrying the reader with himself in most 
of his conclusions. 


The lecturer modestly concludes his 
work with the remark, “It has not been 
my intention toattempta general survey 
of the vast field of our polity, or evena 
study ofall its most conspicuous features. 
My aim has been humbler,......to show the 
numerous openings and prospects for re- 
flection and research that are now offered 
by the historical study of ancient Indian 
polity.” (P. 73.) 

No such apology was needed, for the 
real aim of these University lectures is to 
stimulate thought in the cultured reader 
and not to yield, a solemn treatise. This 
object Prof. Rangaswami has succeeded in 
attaining in an eminent degree; and I can 
not think of any better way to pay my 
debt as a reader of his lectures than to set 
down here one of the lines on which his 
book has set me thinking. 


What is the essential difference between 
the ancient and the modern State (no 
matter on which side of the Ural 
mountain)? Between the Athenian demo- 
cracy and an ancient Indian tribal republic 
(gana)? Or between an old Hindu empire 
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and say, the French monarchy under 
Louis XIV ? 

When our new “national” school of 
writers on Hindu polity say thatin ancient 
India there were republics, the king regard- 
ed himself as merely exercising a trust, a 
cabinet of ministers was held to be neces- 
sary, or that the people enjoyed self- 
government,—they may be literally cor- 
rect ; but we feel that this is not the whole 
truth, that there are certain qualifications 
which have been withheld from us. In the 
mind of a twentieth century reader, the 
above statements imply the direct infu- 
ence of the people on the foreign policy of 
the State, the responsibility of the execu- 
tive to the governed, the reign of a law 
which emanates from a legislature repre- 
senting the citizens,—in short the control 
of the administrative machinery not by 
one man’s will but by the will of Society. 
And yet every one of these latter connota- 
tions is untrue and should have been ex- 
pressly contradicted by the writer in order 
to guard against a misconception of 
ancient Indian polity as it really was. The 
comparative method is of supreme neces- 
sity here, if we want to reach the truth. 

A modern Stateis a compact thing in 
which the central authority and the indi- 
viduals are organically connected. The 
antient Indian State (leaving out of our 
consideration petty principalities and 
tribal groups)—was very loosely knit; 
in it the ‘‘sovereign’’ had no means of 
making his will effective on the governed ; 
his resources were poorer, his instruments 
could touch but a few, and the agents, 
mechanical appliances, and social organi- 
sation at his disposal were very much 
more limited and imperfect. He could 
crush an individual enemy or elevate an 
individual tavourite, but he could neither 
grind down nor uplift the mass of his 
subjects by a fiat of his will or any 
action of his government. A vast State 
of the ancient type, like the present Chinese 
empire, was held together only by grant- 
ing the fullest local self-government to the 
village communes and evento the pro- 
vinces; and letting the people alone, so 
long as they paid their revenue and suppli- 
ed their quota of soldiers. Any attempt at 
general oppression or general reform would 
fail through the Sovereign’s impotence 
and the lack of a nexus between him and 
his subjects. ' 

But local autonomy in parochial mat- 
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ters did not mean the possession of repre- 
sentative government or popular control 
over the executive and national diplomacy. 
We may elect our “presidents of village 
panchayets’”’ and even chairmen of bal? 
boards ; but that would not take us near- 
er to making the Viceroy accept a popular 
education bill or boycot of anti-Asiatic 
colonies, or the organisation of an Indian 
national militia, or war with any foreign 
State at the bidding of the representatives 
of the Indian people. The ancient Hindu 
king was similarly absolute, so long as 
the people chose to obey him. 

The modern State, on the other hand, 
is omnipotent for good and evil alike. It 
can reach its hand out to every citizen and 
to every corner of the realm ; it crushes the { 
individual under its excessive organisation ! 
and socialistic regulation. A single decree 
of the National Assembly swept away 
every trace of Feudalism from France and 
established social equality. A single ukase 
of Tsar Alexander I., emancipated the serfs 
throughout the continent called Russia, 
while another of Nicholas II., abolished 
vodka drinking throughout his boundless 
empire. A votein the British Parliament 
introduced compulsory primary education 
for a population of more than 30 millions, | 
A telegram from Wilhelm II., hurled a 
nation in arms into Russian Poland or 
neutral Belgium. A word from Catherine 
de Medici organised the massacre of 
Huguenots throughout the realm of France 
ina single day. 

Butin the ancient State the case was 
different. Noedict of Asoka or Samudra- 
gupta could have abolished caste distinc- 
tions or introduced compulsory mass edu- 
cation, just as they could not have success- 
fully carried out a general massacre or 
spoliation of their people. No reseript of 
the Dowager Empress could have suppres- 
sed the cultivation of opium in China; no, 
fiat of Yuan-shi-Kai could create a truly 
national army of even 50,000 men. 4 

[n the antique world, not the State, buf 
Society was omnipotent. And from the 
tyranny of Society the only refuge was the 
freedom of the homeless man, the sannyasi. 
An ancient Greek would have preferred ten 
years’ rigorous imprisonment in his own 
city to five years’ exile among non-Hellens, 
even when civilised. 

But atthe same time that the Hindu 
“Sovereign” was impotent, the people were 
equally powerless and devoid of any ap- 
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paratus for enforcing their will on the 
government. They could frustrate the royal 
mandate by passive disobedience ; but the 
will of the people could no more compel 
the king to adopt any desired line of policy 
than an unanimous resolution of the Con- 
gress can compel the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment. The ancient State was weak,—both 
people and king, the king more than the 
people,—because the population was not 
homogeneous, there was no organic con- 
nection between the king and his subjects 
and between the subjects in one province 
and another, between one caste or clan and 
another. A “hero as king” like Samudra- 
gupta could sweep with his victorious 
legions from one end of India to another; 
but it was a temporary raid, not the 
normal condition of any, Hindu empire. 
For deliberate national improvement or 
sustained struggle with foreign invaders 
the State under himself and his successors 
was extremely weak, because unorganised, 
loosely knit,—a chance combination of 
provinces and tribes, in short, a mere 
“geographical expression.” 

_ Within a small tribal republic or prin- 
cipality, however, the dominant populace 


were the rulers and the State had 
homogeneity (if we shut our eyes to the 
depressed indigenous races, like the 


Minas in Jaipur, the Paribars in Jodhpur 
and the Bhils in Udaipur). But it was 
the homogeneity of a Highland clan, as 
graphically described by Macaulay in 
his History of England, ch. XIII. Its 
efiviency was social, not political. 
Here too, as I have pointed out already, 
Society and not the State was omnipotent 
and in organic touch with the individual. 
The people had no control over the 
State, except asa matter offear or favour 
on the part of the “Sovereign” now and 
then. A licentious Baji Rao II, or an 
imbecile Daulat Rao Sindhia could wreck 
his army and State by his individual 
caprice. There was no internal check on 
him, no means of preventing such action 
on his part except the dagger or the 
poison cup. But these things are not 
matters of polity. In this sense the term 
“oriental dispotism’’ is as applicable to 
the ancient Hindu State as to the empire 
of the Cæsars. In the ancient East and 
West alike, the people accepted the rule of 
the Imperator, the victorious general who 
had repelled foreign foes, who had saved 
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them from matsya-nyaya, or who led 
them on to a career of lucrative conquest, 
and they gave him a carte blanche. In 
monarchies of this type polity had pretty 
nearly the same efficacy as a Parliament 
during “a state of siege.” But disregard 
of the popular sentiment for ever cannot, 
in the nature of things, but be fatal to the 
military type of Statein the end. That is 
the reason why so many ancient Hindu 
thinkers were busy devising rules for the 
guidance of kings and the organisation of 
the administrationon some basis broader 
than one man’s will. Their failure to 
achieve this end is proved by the rapid 
changes of dynasties and par amount States 
in the East, 

When a Bengali writer tells us that as 
early as the 9th century A. D., the Bengali 
people elected their king, we are apt to 
exult and cry ‘Hurrah for Popular Self- 
government in Ancient India!’ We only 
forget that from the moment when Gopal, 
the son of a successful soldier of fortune, 
was crowned by the people of Gaur to save 
them from the anarchy of the smaller fry- 
being eaten up by the bigger (matsya 
nyaya\, he became as absolute and as 
independent of any normal constitutional 
control on his actions by the people, as the 
koman general who had saved Italy from 
the fear of an African invasion on the 
waters of Actium, who had freed the 
Eastern Mediterranean from the pirate 
galleys of Pompey, and whose victorious 
brows his devoted soldiery had crowned 
with laurel amidst shouts of Ave impera- 
tor! Nay, Gopal became even more absolute 
than Augustus, as the latter had to go 
through the form of consulting the Roman 
Senate and the Roman populace, while 
the.former’s authority was unlimited in 
theory as much as in practice. 

The Vedic kingship was, no doubt, 
responsible to the popular assembly of 
freemen, like the kingship of the ancient 
Gothic Mark. But such kingdoms were 
exceedingly small and primitive. When 
our kingdoms grew into large states, i.e., 
throughout our recorded history, the royal 
power was unlimited by any constitutional 
machinery of popular or ministerial 
coutrol—because there was no constitution 
but plenty of pious wishes and counsels 
embodied in Niti-Shastras. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 
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Spun Paper. 


©. There has been a large and rapid increase in the 
= Gemand for products made of paper. This opens a 
T promising field for manufacture, especially in articles 
' made from “spun” paper, also called “paper cord” or 
ae paper yarn.” Thisis made in various ways, but 
_ generally of long strips of paper twisted or crusht 
_ until they have become round or nearly so. The use 
~ ofthis material is not new. Paper cord was used 
| Guring the American Civil War, but circumstances 
| Bave recently combined to promote the use of spun 
ey è ppr products. ; 
En. -robably the most common method of making 
paper yarn inthe United States consists in cutting 
‘olls Of paper into long ribbons or strips, and subse- 
«Neate 1 strips through spinning 
“machines, which are adapted to make the particular 
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A SETTEE MADE OF SPUN PAPER. 


king of yari which is desired. One kind of yarn is 
made from paper which has been coated with a thin 
layer of cotton fleece, and subsequently cut into 
Strips. In another process the sheet of pulp is cut 

“nto strips of the required width by means of jets of 
rate: which play upon it; and the paper is then ready 
" for the spinning heads as soon as it leaves the paper 
_ Machine, subsequent splitting not being necessary. 

__ “In still another process the pulp is not first made 
intoa sheet, as is done in most cases, but is passed 
through a centrifugal spinning head, which spins it 
. into yarn at one Operation. So far as is known, this 
| kind of paper yarn is little used in the United States, 
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it is true that some very promising samples have 
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The paper reeds are woven over a wood and rattan frame. 
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rugs. These rugs have become popular recently, and 
may be purchased in almost any department-store | 
throughout the country. There are probably at least 
twenty-five fiber-rug factories in the United States, 
and altho their total output is not known, it is 
stated that one of them alone is turning out twenty- 
five tons of rugs daily. Most of the rugs are made 
entirely of paper, but there are several concerns that 
are putting out rugs that have an admixture of 
cotton or wool. There are several ways of obtaining: 
the patterns in rugs. Probably the two commonest 
are by means of different colored yarns, and by 
Stenciling, Both of these methods are comparatively 
simple and ‘yield good results. When colored yarns 
are used, the colors are added to the pulp before it is 
made into paper, and when the design is stenciled on, 
this operation is performed after the rug has been 
woven. 

There are several firms 
which make a specialty of 
woven-paper furniture, and 
there seems every reason to 
Suppose that as it becomes 
better known the demand for — 
it willincrease. Most of the 
furniture of this type is made 
by weaving spun-paper reeds 
over a frame of wood. 

Paper cord and rope are 
|, madein a variety of sizes and 
| styles and find many different 
uses, There are two types, of 
paper cord; namely, cord 
which is all paper, and cord 
with a core of hemp, manila, 
or sisal. Both are used in the 
United States, but the former 
in larger quantities. 

The most obvious use for 
paper cord is «the tying of 
packages, and it is made in 
a number of weights and 
styles for this purpose. Special _ 
twines are made for the tying 
of raw wool, and other speci- © 
al uses for which paper twine 
is especially suited are receiving attention from 
the manufacturers. One of the most inviting 
uses, and one which has appealed to papertwine 
makers, is as binder twine. Unfortunately, a 3 
suitable paper twine has not as yet been developed, 
but much time and effort have been deyoted to ex- 
perimental work. Fy eh os OF 

Seaming cords for standing seams on upholstery 
and for similar purposes are made of paper in many _ 
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cases, and it is reported that. the paper cords are ey ye 
ferred on account of their smoothness and freedom 
from loose fibers. Certain brands of electrical in- 


sulating tubing, known in the trade as ‘loom,’ have — 











one or more layers of paper cord disposed beti 
been exhibited. The main drawback to its use at theinner and antes Anne , and this cord fin 
“Present seems to be lack of strength, _ number of other uses in the electrical field. = 
a, Probably the largest single use of spun paper in The r anufacture of bags from woven 
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_ duously. In the United States 
less attention has been paid 
j to the development of the 
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heavier bagging, efforts 
having been confined to speci- 
`  alties such as woven onion-. 
bags, coffee-bags, tobacco- _ 
clipping bags, and so on. An 
interesting development in | 
the cotton flour-sack has re- 
cently occurred, and, tho not 
_ strictly in the field of paper 
` fabrics, may be mentioned, 
= gince the same idea has been 
‘ eer to woven-paper bags. 
in 
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n brief, the improvement con- 
sists in lining the cotton or 
Raren popit fabric with a 

_ sheet of pulp on one side. This 
_ sheet of pale appears on the 
inside of the finished sack, 
^“ and makes a perfectly tight 
and sanitary package, pre- 
venting the flour from coming 
out and dirt and moisture 
_ from entering, It is reported 
that numerous flour millers 
~ are now shipping part of 
their output in this type of 
+The sudden popularity of 
~ paper-matting valises and 
iS hese is truly wonderful. This | 
matting is made with paper A VARIETY OF SPUN-PAPER PRODUCTS, sh BESE. 
warpand cotton filling, and 1. Seaming cord, two strips of paper twisted into a single strand. 2. Lath 

= was originally intended to yarn, 16 strips of paper twisted into a single strand. 3. Four-strand f eece ` 
imitate the grass* and reed twine. 4. Babay carriage reed, two strips of paper around a solid wire 
_mattings.... The popularity of core. 5. Spun-paper cords and braids used in “fiber” furniture. 6. Varie- 
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_ these matting cases is well gated two-strand crepe-paper rope, used in basketry. 7. Single ~~ 
- illustrated by the fact that strand fleece twine. 8. Sample of fiber rug, showing individual 
imitations made from solid single-strand yarns. 9. Heavy braid used in “‘fiber’’ furniture, 
= sheets of cardboard, stamped 10. Handle cord, used as filling for leather luggage handles, Ee 

_ to represent paper matting, _11. Single-strand seating cord, unsed in “fiber” furni- 
~ are nOw on the market...... ture. Paper ropes are also used for towing’ and 
Besides the uses Which have other heavy purposes, ; 


_ been mentioned, there are a a 
_mumber of others for which twisted paper and dwelling—light, air, and a good-view—even on a 
_ its products are adapted. Thus, paper matting comparatively narrow street. This maisona gradins 
_ is used in making cases for carrying thermos bottles; or “house of steps” stands on the Rue Vavin. Each 
_ fancy-paper rope is used for decorations ; paper ropes floor is set back several feet from the one below, 
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are used for towing and other heavy duties ; seaming thereby giving the front of the apartment a decided 
_ cords are used for a multitude of purposes that have slope, This plan has been suggested for office-build- 
_ not been stated; paper fabrics of many different ings in’ crowded cities, where light and air are ata 
_ Kinds, both mixed with other textile materials and premium ; here it is seen as a successful reality, 
_ made of paper alone, are used in making clothing of Paris, in spite of its many wide streets and its 
į various sorts ; linoleum backing, and the backing for splendid system of boulevards and frequent squares 
artificial leather are sometimes made of paper fabric; and parks, has a large number of ancient, nar ow 
and there are now under development several new streets, and it isin these that the architects expect 
hich are kept more or less secret, but which their scheme of building to be of great use. nell 
promise of success. 

can be seen, even from this more or less super- 
iption of the uses and possibilities of twist- 
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Each floor above the third is set back some éi sht 
fecti and the space thus left open is converted. into. 
A r 3 ee in ious ar 
rn and its products, that there is an im- vA eee bese By meane oi- ad AEE Ae 
iini de) ale rangement of the overhang, the privacy of the oce 
“hme of them, and experts a Eri pant below is secured, for, altho an unobstruct 
ai bah KOE res study and corsiderat on.—fie view of the street is given, the terrace below can 
oN ig: EEA uy, be seen. In the finished house the terrace has a rę 
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| a majority of the Indian Public Ser- 


vices Commission recommend ,— 


“It will be possible to classify the bulk of the ser- 
vices into three main groups. In the first we place 
the Indian Civil Service and the police department, in 
both of which the nature of British responsibility for 
the good governance of India requires the employ- 
ment in the higher ranks of a preponderating Pee: 
tion of British officers. To the second group belong 
services, such as the education, medical (and some 
other) departments, in which it is desirable that there 
should be an admixture of both western and eastern 
elements (p. 22). 


And, again, on p, 97, 

“In the education department, in the initial stages 
the European element should be substantial.” 

This way of putting the matter is disin- 
genuous, because it naturally suggests that 
the proportion of Europeans to Indians in 
the “higher ranks” of the education depart- 
ment has been recommended to be less 
than in the Indian Civil Service. But a 


\ reference to the actual recommendations 






shows that the European preponderance in 
both the services is to be exactly the same, 
namely 
viso that when Government, after consent- 
ing to the proposed increase of educational 
expenditure by 9% lakhs a year, should 
undertake a further financial burden by 
increasing the cadre of the I.E.S., Euro- 
peans and Indians should be recruited for 
these additional posts in equal proportions. 
But that contingency is so remote and 
Utopian,—especially in view of the present 
war of mutual bankruptcy and the known 
tendency of the Anglo-Indian government 
to delegate Education to the lowest place 
in its Budget,—that by the time that 
happy day of educational expansion ar- 
rives, a generation will have passed away 
and another Public Services Commission 
will be sitting. It is, therefore, clear that 
Lord Islington and his friends want to 
make the higher ranks. of the education 
service as strongly a European monopoly 
as the Civil Service, but they have not the 
candour to say so directly. 
Indeed, a closer examination of the Re- 
port on the education department (Annex- 
.) shows that for some years to come 
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there is no chance of any “native” bemg 
appointed to the I.E.S. either by directa 
recruitment or promotion from the P.E.S. 
At present there are 199 posts in thew 
L.E.S., of which 196 are held by Europeans. ~ 
(pp. 116 and 97). The majority hold, ea 
“We donot think that the number of European: Pe. 
now employed is excessive, and ... we would keep th e ` 
present proportions in the future for the exis ing 
number of posts taken as a whole” (p. 97). aa) 
They, however, recommend that 65 
posts should be immediately added to the — 
LES., at a cost of over 9% lakhs of Rupees Ai 
a year, and that some of these new posts 1 
should go to Indians. So long, therefore, as ~ 
the Government of India are not prepared T 
to take ‘up the responsibility of increasing ~ 
their normal annual expenditure on educa- ~ 
tion by 9% lakhs of Rupees, all vacan cies 
in the I.E.S. as they occur will continue to ~ 
be filled by Europeans, and the commission 
has definitely forbidden the recruitment of ~ 
any Indian for the I.E.S. either directly or — 
by promotion from the P.E.S., till t 1¢ 
Indian tax-payer is prepared to ‘pas 9% — 
lakhs more. Our readers can decide for 
themselves whether Government» can 
ossibly find this additional sum of 914 
akhs “immediately” as the Commissioners ~ 
suggest or even fora generation after the — 
war.* Till that time Indians will be ex- 
cluded from the I.E.S. even more rigidly 
than they were before the appointment of 
the Commission, for in those days there” 
was no fixed racial minimum for Europeans ~ 
like that established by the Commission On — 
age 97, and it was theoretically possik le- 
for all the I.E.S. men being Indians if the” 
Secretary of State was so inclined. ae 
The entire majority report on the educa- N 
tion department is a tissue of special plea ce 
ing for the glorification of the Europe an 
members of the I.E.S., extenuation of their ~ 
failure in original research, and justifica- 
tion of the official degradation of India 1 
graduates in the past and in the future. 
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* London, Feb. 15.—“‘In the House of Commons 
Mr. Chamberlain stated that ... whether action on © 
the report of the Public Services Commission shot ld 
be del r ¢ 
_which 


ayed until after the war was a matter on 
he expressed no opinion,” eS 
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Nothing has been more telling in recent 
years than the exposure by the press of the 
injustice of the white monopoly of the 
superior educational posts, as demonstrat- 
ed by the glaring contrast between the 
original work done by ‘junior’ Indian 
professors and the intellectual barrenness 
of the European professors officially placed 
above their heads. Lord Islington and 
his friends thus come to the rescue of the 
].E.S. men: 

“Many of the witnesses pointed out that ... a large 
part of the work of the (Indian) colleges is of the 
nature of that performed in the upper forms ofa 
secondary schoolin England. To call such teachers 
professors was, it» was asserted, to put them in a 
false position, and to expose them to the charge of 
not reaching a professorial standard of distinction as 
understoodin Europe. To this they made no claim. 
They also thought that qualifications of this high 
order were not required for the efficient performance 
of the bulk of the work of college instruction” (p. 95). 


So, we are to understand that our high- 
ly paid I.E.S. professors have not produc- 
ed any original work only because it is 
rendered unnecessary by the nature of 
their duties in India todo so, or (is that 
the implication ?) because it would have 
led to the neglect of their legitimate work 
of college instruction. But the Commis- 
sioners do not explain how several Indian 
P.E.S. men, who have been grinding at 
“the bulk of the work of college instruc- 
tion” with longer time-tables and far less 
liberal furlough rules than their LES. 
“seniors,” have found time to “do striking 
original work.” What facilities for re- 
search did Government or the European 
I.E.S. Principals of Government Colleges 
give to these ‘‘provincial’’ officers,—say, 
to Dr. P. C. Ray, or Prof. Jadu Nath 
Sircar, or Dr. Ganes Prasad ? Both races 
have done their day’s work in the class 
room (the Indian more than his LE.S. 
“Senior’); but the “natives” have, in ad- 
dition, shown greater intellectual alertness 
and scholarly passion for ‘the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties.’ 


The Commissioners have, as might have 
been expected, believed the pleasing myth 
which was invented by Mr. ‘Sharp to ac- 
count for the exclusion of Indians from the 
LES. 

“At present, in theory, there is only one service 
over and above the Subordinate (Educational) service. 
This higher service is divided into an imperial anda 
provincial branch ; theoretically equal and parallel 
in status, but the first recruited in Europe and the 
second in India” (p. 94). 

“The P. E. S. contains a number of officers who 
are doing work of no less importance and value 
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than that done by members of the imperial service. 
The two services are regarded officially as being of 
equal status and provincial officers are [ therefore ] 
not admitted to the imperial service” (p. 19). 


But the Commissioners do not explain 
why no “provincial” professor or inspector 
has ever been promoted to the imperial 
service, while “provincial” deputy col- 
lectors have been made magistrates, 
“provincial” sub-judges have been appoint- 
ed District Judges, “provincial”? assistant- 
surgeons have been promoted to I. M. S. 
civil surgeonships, and “provincial” 


, assistant Engineers have been appointed 


Executive and even Superintending 
Engineers, The theory of “parallel services 
and equality of status” ( between the im- 
perial and provincial services) which is 
ascribed to the Aitchison Public Services 

Commission of 1886-87, and which is, 
alleged to have acted as the only bar to 
the elevation of provincials to the ranks 
of the imperials, seems to have gone to 
sleep in the case of all other departments, 
and to have operated only when it was 
proposed to promote a deserving Indian 
professor or inspector to the European 
preserve of the I. E. S ! 

The Commission have, however, had 
the fairness to admit that this alleged 
“equality of status” (between I. E. S. and 
P. E. S$.) vanished in practice. ‘The 
result has been that the provincial section 
has in practice drifted into a definitely 
inferior position (p. 94). An inferiority 
in status and social [ i.e., official ] position 
has always attached to the provincial 
services” (p. 11). And we are expected 
to believe that it was only this inexorable 
“equality of status” which made it legally 
impossible for an impartial Government 
to promote a P. E. S. man to IL. E. $, 
though this delusive equality was never 
attained in practice! 

And what reasons do Lord Islington 
and his friends give for this unexpected 
degradation of the provincials? It is not 
any failure by the State to appreciate 
the merits of its provincial servants nor 
any secret policy of race aggrandisement 
followed by I. B. S. Directors of’ Public 
Instruction,—but the worthlessness of 
the “provincial” professors. 


“The higher service is divided into an imperial and 
a provincial branch ; theoretically equal and parallel 
in status......This device might have proved workable 
had the provincial been kept as much a corps d'elite 
as the imperial section. But it broke down compictely 
when the proviricial ranks were opened to officers 
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with ordinary educational qualifications. The inevi- 
table result has been that the provincial section has 
adrian drifted into a definitely inferior position.” 
The insinuation here is that every I. E. 
S. man is an exceptionally gifted scholar,— 
one of the “elect” of the English universi- 
ties,—while the P. E. S. professors are 

ordinary graduates, and that too of the 

wretched Indian universities. The majority 

report also asserts, “At present the officers 

appointed to the I. E. S. are selected after 

acquiring (in England) experience in 

teaching or in further study (i. e., research 

work ) subsequent to taking their 

degrees.” 

Let us examine these allegations in the 
ligbt of facts. In reply to a question in 


' the Imperial Legislative Council by Mr. 


S. N. Banerjea Sir Harcourt Butler stated 
( 8 Sep., 1914 ) that in the 2 years preced- 
ing the appointment of the Public Services 
Commission, 46 new appointments were 
made to the I. E. S. and that out of these 
46 only 31 were Oxford or Cambridge 
men, of whom only 
8 


are 1st class Honours men 
12 +) 2nd 13 3} 
6 +} 3rd $3 $3 
1 is a 4th ,, » man 
4 are mere Pass B.A.’s, 


while the remaining 15 officers are mostly 
graduates ofthe “cheap”? Scottish, Welsh 
or Irish universities. So, it is clear that the 
average intellectual level of these 46 latest 
members of our educational corps d’elite is 
below the second class Oxford Honours 
standard. 

Contrast this state of things with the 
quality of the P. E. S. Even ist class 
M. A’s of Indian Universities are now 
offered by Government (thanks to the 
Earle Circular, T. 661, dated 19 June 
1907) no initial appointment in the 
P. E. S., but only in the Subordinate 
Service on Rs. 125 a month, and have often 
to go through many years’ probation be- 
fore they can reach the lowest rank of the 
P. E.S. And yet these two classes are “a 
corps d'elite” and a body of “officers with 
ordinary qualifications’? in the eyes of 
Lord, Islington and his followers. 


As for the “previous teaching experi-: 


ence’ of these 46 latest I. E. S. men, 
the Education Member failed to give Mr. 
Banerjea any information on the point. 
Lord Islington, however, takes such 
experience on their part as granted ! 
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It is not surprising to find such suppres- 
sio veri and suggestio falsi in a document 
penned by Lord Islington, Lord Ronald- 
shay, Sir V. Chirol or any other knight of 
the ‘imperialistic’ Round Table. But 
when oné finds the learned Vice-Chancellor 
of the Sheffield University and the scholar- 
ly ex-Principal of the Aligarh College en- 
dorsing such statements, one may well 
despair of any Englishman taking the cor- 
rect angle of vision in looking at Indian 
affairs. 

Had Touchstone been living in these 
days of liberation for small and European 
nationalities, he might have felt called 
upon to classify inaccurate statements, 
like many of those contained in the majo- 
rity Report. 

The spirit of the majority comes out in 
a still more unmistakable form in the two 
minority notes added respectively by Sir 
Theodore and Lord Ronaldshay (Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol, Sir M. Hammick and Mr. 
Sly, concurring),—to justify the payment 
of a higher scale of salaries to Europeans 
for doing the same work as Indians. 


“It is generally accepted that the main reason for 
according a higher rate of pay and more generous 
leave rules to the European officer, is because he is 
serving away from his own country and amid sur- 
roundings which impose upon him a strain to which 
he would not be subjected if serving at home.” (P. 
871) 


Again, 


“That-there is something to be said in defence of 
paying Indians less than Englishmen when serving in 
India, I [i. e. Morison] admit......To the great majori- 
ty of men service in their own country offers much 
pleasanter conditions of life than service abroad does ; 
it fellows that service in India offers much pleasanter 
conditions of life to Indians than to Englishmen. In 
order, therefore, to make the service equally attrac- 
tive to both classes of officers the salary should be 
high for those who, when serving in India are serving 
abroad, and low for those who are serving at home.” 
(P. 372) 


This reasoning would have been perfect- 
ly convincing if the five trusty and well- 
beloved subjects of His Majesty who pen- 
ned it, had vouchsafed to add a light on 
the following point : 

Is the University of Oxford paying to 
Paul Vinogradoff three times the salary of 
F. W. Maitland, and to Arthur A. 
Macdonell one-third of the salary of Max 
Muller, for doing exactly the same work, 
on the ground of Vinogradoff and Max 
Muller being foreigners and the other two 
lecturers “natives” of the country ? 
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H. H. THE MAHARAJA-GAEKWAR’S: ADMINISTRATIVE 
RECORD* 
I. INTRODUCTION 


By St. NIHAL SINGH 


DOUBT that there lives an intelligent 
Indian who is not proud of the adminis- 
tration of Baroda by His Highness 

the Maharaja-Gaekwar. But how many of 
his greatest admirers know just what he 
has accomplished in various directions and 
what his difficulties have been? Not until 
one has taken acorrect measure of the task 
that confronted His Highness when, at the 
end of 1881, he began to govern his State, 
and examined the efforts, that he has made 
during the intervening 35 years to perform 
that task, does one know how great he 
really is, or realise what it means for India 
to possess such a capable son as His High- 
ness Sayaji Rao II]. Gaekwar. 

The Maharaja Sahib went to Baroda in 
1875. He was then in histwelfth year. Born 
in Kavlana—a little village in the Bombay 
Presidency, off the beaten track—he had not 
been t@ught to read or to write. He was 
short of stature, though his leanness 
made him appear to be much taller than he 
actually was. He looked delicate for a 
boy who had lived all his years in the 
country, and who had spent nearly all 
his waking hours out of doors in fun and 
frolic. 

With him had come his brothers, Anand 
Rao and Sampat Rao, the former three or 
four years older and the latter three years 
younger than he. Acousin of theirs was 
also a member of the party. It was known 
that any one of the four boys might become 
the Maharaja-Gackwar of Baroda, whose 
gadi (throne) was, at that time vacant, 
His Highness Maharaja Malbar Rao 
having -been deposed by the British 


for causes that do not concern this 
narrative. a 
There was something irresistibly 


attractive about the lean, pale-faced youth 


*Copyright and Right of Translation reserved by 
St. Nihal Singh. These articles are abstracted from the 
Author's forthcoming work on the Life and Record 
of H. H. Sayaji Rao, HI. Gaekwar. 


that caught the fancy of the Maharani 
Jamnabai, whom the British had empowered 
to select any one of the four boys presented 
to her. It may have been the intelligence 
that shone in his gleaming eyes, or his 
quick wit, or his soft voice, or his gentle 
manner, or all four combined—who can 
tell? Certain it is that she adopted 
him+as her son and the leader of the 
Gaekwar clan. 

A few days after His Highness had been 
installed on the gadi, a pretty little cere- 
mony was perfromed dedicating him to our 
Goddess of Learning, and his education 
began. He was initiated by a young 
Brahman in Her Highness’s entourage into 
the mysteries of Maratha caligraphy, and 
began to be instructed in the use of refined 
expressions of speech, and thé rudiments of 
the three R’s. 

The arrangements made for the young 
Maharaja’s education were tentative. It 
was known that the British Government 
intended to appoint a tutorfor him. He 
arrived in the course of a few months. 

Fortunately for Baroda, Mr. F. A. H. 
Elliot, I.C.S., who was appointed, was not 
a “sun-dried bureaucrat.” On the contrary, 
he was a young man who would be called 
a Radical in these days. He was, morcover, 
youthful in heart as well as young in years. 
If he had lost interest in playing marbles, 
he still possessed the ability to simulate it 
so well that His Highness to this day 
cherishes the memory of the matches that 
he played with him. He waxed enthusias- 
tic over the other Indian games to which 
his young charge had become attached in 
his village. Mr. Elliot gradually interested 
His Highness in riding, cricket, ténnis, 
billiards, and military drill. In an astonish- 
ingly short time an intimate relationship 
sprung up between the two that enabled 


+ The Maharaja Sahib’s original name was Gopal 
Rao, which was changed to Sayaji Rao IIL when he 
was adopted by Maharani Jamnahai, 
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mates and teachers. 


the pupil unconsciously to absorb much 
knowledge through close companionship 
with his tutor. 

I have purposely described the best side 
of Mr. Elliot first. Now for his shortcom- 
ings. To begin with, he did not know the 
mother-tongue of his charge—the only 
language that the Maharaja Sahib could 
speak at first. His Highness’s educational 

rogress would have been far more rapid 
ad this defect not existed in his tutor. 

Mr. Elliot had certainly a queer notion 
of teaching languages. He wanted the 
Maharaja Sahib to begin at once to learn 

“English, Marathi, Gujerati, and Hindustani, 
not only to speak, but to read and write 
them as well. 1 have had the privilege of 
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A view of the Mahħraja’s School at Baroda, showing His Highness the Maharaja-Gaek war, his class- 
Mr. Elliot, His Highness’s Tutor, is standing in the centre. 


Gujerati because most of the Maharaja 
Sahib’s subjects spoke it ; and Hindustani 
because the Musalmans owning allegiance 
to His Highness used it. That the tutor 
should cherish the ambition for his pupil 
to be able to talk with members of all 
these communities in their, own language 
was a worthy enough object; but Mr. 
Elliot ought to have taken into considera- 
tion the fact that his pupil had had no 
schooling whatever until he was set on the 
throne, and thatit was wrong all of a 
sudden to burden his brain with so many 
languages. Had the Maharaja Sahib been 
less patient, and had he himself been 
less sympathetic, there surely would 
have been a revolt in the schoolhouse 
that was specially erected at Baroda 
for the education of His Highness and the 
few fortunate boys who were chosen to be 
his companions. 

His Highness’s recollections of the 
process through which he was put in order 
to learn Indian caligraphies are most 
painful. 





He who had refused to remain 
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was made to sit in unnatural postures for 
hours on end. He would havefound it easy 
enough to bear the discomfort if he could 
have anticipated any good coming from 
it. But he could not. He knew that in his 
after life he would not have to serve asa 
munshi (writer) and that even the orders 
that he would pass would have to be 
written by others. In any case, he was 
minded more to stock his mind with useful 
knowledge than to practice writing 
characters of so many sorts, conscious as 
he was that many precious years had been 
lost in his village, and that at most he 
could hope to devote only a pitifully few 
years to the service of Sarasvati” before 
the cares of State would fall heavily upon 
his shoulders. 

The Maharaja’s education was further 
marred by Mr. Elliot’s failure to associate 
with himself capable assistants. None of 
the masters who worked under him was a 
teacher by profession, or bad been trained 
in pedagogics. Few of them were even 
fitted for that vocation. None of them 
was distinguished for knowledge, erudi- 
tion, or liberal-mindedness. 

It may be urged that Mr. Elliot could 
not help himself. These men were placed 
at his disposal, and since they were Court 
favourites, he had to accept them with as 
much grace as he could command. No ex- 
tenu&tion can, however, alter the fact that 
His Highness did not have competent 
teachers, and consequently did not get as 
much good out of his school days as he 
might have done. | 

Mr. Elliot had made up his mind that 
the Maharaja Sahib would remain under 
his charge until his twenty-first year. 
Fate in the person of the good Lord Ripon 
decreed otherwise. Thisenlightened British 
statesman hated the policy of prolonging, 
as much possible, the minority regimes, 
keeping young Maharajas inleading strings 
and having their States administered under 
the gupervision of the British Residents, 
often by British administrators. He be- 
lieved in investing the Maharajas with the 
responsibilities of State assoon as possible, 
and letting them learn state-craft through 
actual experience. At his behest, arrange- 
ments were made to bring the minority 
regime at Baroda to a close on December 
28, 1881, and to invest His Highness with 
administrative powers. 


* The Goddess of Learning. 
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Mr. Elliot learned of this decision only 
afew months before the great event was 
to take place. He, in conjunction with 


Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, then oe 


Minister, and other high State officials? 
realised that His Highness had not been 
taught how to govern, and was most 
indifferently prepared to exercise the 
functions that ere long would be entrusted 
to him. Amongst them they drew up a 
scheme of lectures on political economy and 
all branches of public administration, which 
were to be delivered by the tutor and the 
Ministers for the exclusive benefit of the 
Maharaja Sahib. : 

His Highness had the wisdom to order 
these lectures to be collected and printed 


is to admire the erudition of its authors, 
and especially that of Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Row, the Prime Minister. Butso far as 
I can make out, His Highness was not 
well enough educated at the time to 
appreciate this store-house of wisdom. 

It would have done him far more good 
if he had been taken to the Divisional and 
Sub-Divisional headquarters and even 
to the villages, to see how administra- 
tion was carried on. This idea seems to 
have occurred to some qne—I think, to 
Madhava Row—but for some reason or 
other it was not carried out, Thus it 
happened that when Maharaja Sayap 


ka 


Rao III took into his hands the reins of l 


administration, he had not the vaguest 
notions of how Government was carried 
on, and knew little of any art or science. 

The responsibility that His Highness 
assumed on the day of his investiture was 
very heavy. The State had never been 
surveyed, but was estimated to contain 
an area of 8,570 square miles. It con- 
sisted of blocks of territory, varying in 
size and shape, intercepted by British 
districts and the territories of other Rajas, 
which made government difficult and gave 
rise to many disputes and vexatious 
problems. 


i 
The population of Baroda, according 


to the Census of 1881, numbered 
2,185,005 persons, mostly Hinduse There 
was a considerable community of Jains 
and another of Musalmans, a few Zoroas- 
trians and a few Buddhists. , 

To govern sguch a large territory and 
so diverse a people would not have been 
an easy taskin the best of circumstances. 
Asit was, the administration of Baroda 
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H. H. The Maharaja Gaek war in 1877, 
at the time of the first Delhi Durbar, 
which he attended. 


was very poorly, organised. Most ofthe 
officials were not qualified, by education 
and character, to fill the positions that 
they held in the capital and in the dis- 
tricts. Public servants were poorly paid. 
Their tenure of office was insecure. Their 
promotion depended upon caprice. Pro- 
vision in the shape of pensions or gratuities 
had not been made. Codes defining the 
duties, powers, and privileges of the vari- 
ous officials did not exist. 
The Revenue department was all im- 
portant, every other department of 
government being subsidiary to it. It was 
top-heavy, cumbersome, and autocratic. 
It was not even subjected to the check 
audit by independent authority. 
A Nearly all the revenue of the State was 
rived from the land. Large tracts had 
been alienated to feudal barons, court 
favourites, and shrines, and were altogether 
_ Or practically exempt from taxation, the 
burden of which fell upon the tenants who 
held Government (Khalsa) land. These 
holdings had never been properly surveyed, 
atid the settlements were, therefore, 
_arbitrary. The vagaries of this system 
had been increased oe the change that had 
recer tly been introduced in demanding 
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Raja Sir T Madhava Row, 
who served as Prime Minister of Baroda 
from 1875 to 1882. 


payment in cash instead of in kind. This 
innovation was being introduced without 
any regard as to whether it was suited eto 
the conditions prevailing in various parts 
of Baroda, which, as I have already 
explained, was not a compact block of land 
peopled by a homogeneous community, 

Scores of petty imposts (veras) were 
levied. Those exactions were unequal and 
invidious. Various castes and villages 
were singled out and made to pay different 
sums on diverse pretexts. The powerful 
classes, such as nobles, officials and land- 
lords, who would not have been incon- 
venienced by these imposts, were left 
untaxed, and the poor alone suffered. 

The executive official acted as magis- 
trates throughout the state. This anomaly 
was not peculiar to Baroda, but it is not 
to be justified on that account. 

The State had practically no written 


laws. Not many of the judges had any 


legal training. 
The police force was largely composed of 
illiterate men. No effort was made to drill 


the constables or to teach them the science 


of the detection of crime. 
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L and courts were oused. There 
owned less than 60 miles of railway. Not 
kea single large irrigation canal had been 
' constructed. Some ofthe tanks that had 
been provided by previous Maharajas to 
' water fields needed attention. 

The Census taken in 1881 showed that 
nearly 90 per cent. of Baroda subjects 
were illiterate. And no wonder, for in that 
, _ year there were only 180 educational 





institutions of all kinds maintained by the 
Government and by private agency. But 2 
Be per cent. ofthe population was, at that 
_ time, under instruction. The State spent 
be Jess than 1 per cent. of its revenue upon 
education, and had not yet madeany effort 
| to train teachers. 
Nothing was being done to discover 
=) what economic resources Baroda possessed, 


Sh tear : 
forests and other similar resources. Agri- 
culture was practically the sole industry of 












the people, and it was ina depressed condi- 


"no industries that it could protect, it 
' merely compelled the people to pay more 
= for their goods than did their neighbours 
| in the near-by British districts. 

Ba Such was Baroda at the end of 1881, 
| when the Maharaja-Gaekwar took up the 
| responsibility of administering it. It was 
a rich and populous State, but inefficiently 
organised. 

E i The task that confronted him was com- 
plicated. He must first of all find out ex- 


f Eo actly how large his State was and what 
= resources it possessed. Next he must ga- 
= ther together men who could assist him to 


f =- develop these resources. He must, at the 
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uy ~ same time, acquire an insight into the psy- 
chology of his subjects and a knowledge 


of human nature in general, and must learn 
= to manage the affairs of State. 

‘lad His Highness not been a minor, 

and had he come into power in 1875, he 
















His Highness the Maharaja-Gaekwar, | 

as he was in 1875 when he went | 

to Baroda for the first time ] 

and was set on the 5 

Gaekwar Gadi. : i 

tion. When he was installed as Prime — 
Minister in the middle of 1875, the trea- | 
sury was empty and bankers and other | 
claimants were clamouring for the settle- — 
ment of debts that had been contracted by — 
Maharaja Malhar Rao, who had been de- $ 
posed by the British. There was not a 
single school for girls, and few for boys, in — 
the whole State. I have heard it said that 
there was but one man in the Capital who © 
could read and write English. 2 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row put a stop © 
to many evil practices and made law res- 
pected. He imported many officials from — 
the outside to help him to carry on the ad- — 
ministration. He caused many eee É 
to be erected, improved and extended roads — 
and started many schools. He abolished ~ 
many petty imposts, remitted arrears of | 
taxes, and gave relief to many persons — 
whose burden of taxation was over-heavy. | 
Withal, he saved money, wisely invested 
much of it in paying undertakings, an 
left a substantial surplus in the treasury 
when he ceased to be the de facto ruler of | 
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Raroda. 
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In reviewing Raja Sir T. Madhava Row’s- 
administration of Baroda during the © 
Maharaja Sahib’s minority, one must not — 
forget how the great Indian statesman — 
was hedged about with difficulties. He 
had been brought?’ to Baroda from the ~ 
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jealousy and opposition from influential 
quarters. The deposition of Maharaja 
Malhar Rao had created many problems. 
The empty treasury necessarily hampered 
his early efforts. He was not entirely his 
own master, the terms on which he was 
employed making it obligatory for him to 
consult the British Agent on all important 
matters. Besides, Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Row was administering the State in trust 
for His Highness, and he did not wish to 
commit the Maharaja Sahib any more 
than he could help. As it was, he made 
concessions that gave rise to much dis- 
satisfaction. Most important of all, he was 
at the head of the administration for only 
six years. Even superhuman intelligence 
and energy could make but small headway 
in the complicated situation in which he 
found himself. Itis not to be wondered, 
therefore, that he left so much for the 
Maharaja Sahtb to do. The marvel is that 
he was able to accomplish all that he did. 

Fortunately, His Highness was but 18 
years old when he was invested with 
ruling powers, and he had had no oppor- 
tunity to make a survey of conditions, 
He was thus saved from feeling the weight 
of the great responsibility that had been 
imposed upon him by Providence. 
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Being unusually serious-minded for his 
years, the Maharaja Sahib took up 
the task in a reverent spirit. It is quite 
evident from what he said at the time that 
he meant to dedicate all the talents that 
he possessed and all his youthful energies 
to the promotion of the good of his sub- 
jects. I quote the Proclamation that His 
Highness issued on December 28, 1881— 
the day he was invested with administra. 
tive powers : 

“Be it known to all concerned, that we 
have, this day, assumed the Government 
of Baroda State. 

2. It will always be Our earnest: desire 
to preserve and promote the welfare of 
Our people. 

3. In this object, we rely on the sym- 
pathy and support of the Imperial Govern- 
ment,and We expect the loyal co-operation 
of the various Officers and Dignitaries of 
the State, and of all Our subjects in 
general. : 

4. We invoke the blessings of the 
Almighty on the career we have this day 
commenced P? 

In the articles that follow I propose to 
show what the Maharaja-Gaekwar has 
done “to preserve and promote the welfare 
of ” his people, 
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VII 
TERMS TO DENOTE THE COUNCIL IN SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 
The Council as a part of the administra- 
tive machinery had its origin in very early 
The terms indicative of the existence 
institution are abundant in early 
Among them may be 
mentioned ‘sabha,’ ‘samiti, ‘samgati,’ ‘vida- 
tha, ‘parishad, as also the compounds like 
‘sabhapati,’ ‘sabhapala,’ ‘sabhachara,’ ‘sabha- 
sad, &c. The references to the existence of 
this institution among the gods also point to 
its use by men, ? 

n ‘Rig-Veda, X, 11, 8 mentions Daivi samitih ; 


Jaiminiya-Upanishad-Brahmana, LI, 11, 13, 14 refers 
to the sabhg of the gods. 


am ~. 


THEIR EXACT MEANINGS IN VEDIC LITERATURE. 

' Jn Vedic literature, ‘sabha’ stands for an 
assembly of the Vedic Indians as well as for 
the hall where the assembly met, 1 The 
‘samiti’ also signifies an assembly, which ac- 
cording to Hillebrandt is much the same as 
the ‘sabha"* with this distinction that the 


1. ‘Rig-Veda; VI, 28, 6; VIII,4, 9; X. 34,6; 
X, 7%, 10 mentions sabha-saha, Le, ‘eminent in the 
assembly.’ For other references, see ‘Atharva- Veda,’ 
Vi 31-0 VIIL, 12, 1 2; VHI, 10, 5; XII Tt, 55; 
XIX, 55, 6 ; ‘Taittiriya-Samhıta, 1, 7,6, 7 ; ‘Maitrg- 
yani-Samhita, IV; 7, 45; ‘Vajasaneyi-Samhita,’ IM, 
45 ; XVI, 24 ; XX, 17; ‘Taittirlya-Brahmana’ I, 1, 10, 
6; ‘Satapatha-Brahmana’ II, 3,2, 3; V, 3, ¥ 10; 
Kaushitaki-Brahmana,’ VII, 9, &c. 


2, Hillebrandt's ‘Vedische Mythologie,’ 2, 123- 


-+ 


125, 


"w ww ee 


latter points primarily to the place of as- 
sembly. ‘Samgati’? seems to have the same 
sense as the ‘samiti’.2 Vidatha is a word of 
obscure sense, which according to Roth pri- 
marily means ‘order’*, then the ‘body’ that 
issues the order, and next the ‘assembly’ for 
secular® or religious ends+ or for war. 
‘Parishad’ has among other senses that of the 
‘council of ministers of a prince’® in later 
Vedic literature. 

The compound ‘sabha-pala’7.denotes the 
keeper of an assembly hall and ‘sabh4-pati’s 
the lord of the assembly. 

The ‘sabha-chara’® and ‘sabha-sad’!° had 
perhaps more to do with the assembly in its 
legal capacity, though their connection with 
it as a general deliberative body cannot be 
altogether denied, 


t ‘Rig-Veda? X, 141, 4. 


2. ‘Rig-Veda, I. 31,6 ; 117,23; III, 1, 18; 27,7; 
IV, 38:4; VI, 8,1; X, 85, 26 ; 92,2 ; ‘Atharva-Veda,’ 
IV, 25,1; V, 20, 12; XVIII, 3, 70, &e. 


3. ‘Atharva-Veda, 11, 1, 4,27, 12,17; III, 38,5, 


6; V, 63,2; VII, 66, 10; VIII, 39,1; X 12 7; XVIL 


1,15. Witney renders the words as ‘council’ in the 
‘Atharva-Veda, I,13, 4, inhis Translation of the 
‘Atharva-Veda’ 15, 


4. ‘Rig-Veda; I, 60, r; II, 4,8; 39,1; I1],1, 1; 
56, 8, &c. 

5. ‘Rig-Veda,’ I, 166, 2 ; 167, 6; V, 59, 2, &e. 

Luddwig takes the word ‘vidatha’ to mean primarily 
an assembly, specially, of the ‘Maghavans’ (rich 
patrons) and Brghmanas (see Ludwig’s Translation of 
the ‘Rig-Veda,’ 3, 259 and ff). 

Geldner (e.g. in ‘Vedische Studien,’ 1, 47) and 
Bloomfield (‘J.A.0.S.,> XIX, 12 et seq) do not sup- 
port Roth and Ludwig. : 


6. Cf. Jolly’s ‘Recht and Sitte, 236,137; die 
Foy’'s ‘Konigliche Gewult,’ 16-19 ; 33-37 ; 66 ; Buhler, 
‘Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft? XLVIII, 55, 56, where Buhler says that M. 
Senart’s translation of the phrase ‘Parisa or Palisa by 
“assembly of clergy” in Asoka’s Rock Edict VI is too 
narrow. The word stands also for royal court or 
‘darbar’, e.g., in Fausboll’s ‘Jataka’ (Pali text) vol. III, 
p. 240, l. 7 and vol. V, p. 238, |. 6, rendered by 
‘assembly’ in the translation (Cowell’s edition). See 
also Hillebrandt’s ‘Vedische Mythologie’, 2, 124, 

7 ‘Tattiriya-Brahmana’ (III, 7, 4, 6) 

8 (In the ‘Satarudriya’ in) *Vajasaneyi-Samhitg, 
AVI, 24; ‘Taittirlya-Samhita’ IV, 5, 3,2; ‘Kathaka- 
Samhita; XVII, 13, ete. 

9 Vajasaneyi— Samhita, XXX, 6;  ‘Taittiriya- 
Brahmana; I11,4,2, 1, with Sayana’s note. cf. Weber, 
Indische Strifen, 1, 77, n. L 

10o Atharva-Veda, III, 29,13; VII, 12,2; XIX, 
556. Kathaka-vamhıta, VIII, 7; ‘Maitrayani-Sam- 
hitg I, 6,11, ‘Taittirlya-Brahmana’ I 2,1,26 ; ‘Altareya- 
Braihmana, VIII, 21,14. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE'SAMITI’ AND ‘SABHA’ 


As to the composition of the ‘samiti; 
Ludwig holds that it included all the people, 


primarily the ‘visah’ or subjects, but also the 
‘Brahmans’ and ‘Maghavans’ (rich patrons) if -Y 


they desired, though the ‘sabh? was their 
special assembly. This view does not seem 
to be correct as also .that of Zimmer? who 
takes ‘sabha’ to be a village assembly presid- 
ed over by the Gramani (the village head- 
man). Hilllebrandt seems to be right in 
holding that the ‘sabha’ and the ‘samiti’ can 
not be distinguished and they were both 
attended by the king. The ‘sabha’ does not 
seem to have counted among its members 
any ladies The reference to well-born 
(su-jata) men in session in the assembly does 
not according to Hillebrandt imply one class > 
of Aryan members as opposed to another, 
but the Aryan members as opposed to Dasas 
or Siidras.5s 


THEIR FUNCTIONS IN VEDIC TIMES, 


The assembly or a chosen body of its 
members performed judicial works. We 
gather this indirectly from the fact of ‘sabha- 
chara’ being dedicated to Justice (Dharma) 
at the Purushamedha (human sacrifice) in the 
‘Yayur-Veda,’® from the use of the term 
‘sabha’ to denote a law-court, and also from 


I Translation of the Rig-Veda, 3, 253-256. He 
quotes for this view ‘Rig-Veda,’ VIII, 4,9 : X, 71,10 
(passages with are quite vague). cf. also ‘Rig-Veda, 
VIT, 1,4; ‘Atharva-Veda,’ XIX, 57,2. 


2 ‘Altindisches Leben, 172 et seq. He ignores 
‘Satapatha-Brahmana,’ IH, 3,4,14 ; ‘Chhandogya- 
Upanishad, V, 3,6, which shows that the king went 
to the ‘Sabha’ and the ‘Samiti’ alike. He cannot also 
adduce any passage regarding the presidentship of 
the Gramani. 


‘Vedische Mythologie,’ 2, 123-125 ; Bloomfield 


(J.A.O.S., XIX, 13) is wrong in his view that ‘Sabha’ 


refers to the ‘society room’ in a dwelling house which 
is supported by the ‘St. Petersburg Dictionary’ in 
some passages: ‘Atharva-Veda, VIII, 10,5 (where 


10,6) ; ‘Taittiriya-Samhita III, 4,8,6 ; ‘Taittirlya-Brah-; 


the sense is however clearly ‘assembly’ ; see also rahe 


mana, I, 1,10,3 ; ‘Chhandogya-Upanishad,’ VIII, 14. 
(here the sense is certainly ‘assembly-hall’ ; see V, 
3,6 where the king is described as going to the assem- 
bly-hall: ‘Sabha-ga’. : 

4 ‘Maitrayani-Samhita,’ IV,7,4-——-  nirindriya 
strl, puman indriyavams tasmad pumamsah sabham 
yanti na striyah (woman is weak, man is strong; 
hence men go to the assembly, not women). : 

s ‘Rig-Veda, VII, 1, 4. Hillebrandt’s ‘Vedische 
Mythologie, 2,123-125. 

6 ‘Vejasaneyi-Samhita, XXX, 6. 
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the word ‘sabha-sad’ which denotes a mem- 
ber of the assembly which met for justice as 
well as for general discussion on public mat- 
ters. The assembly-hall was also used for 

other purposes such as dicing,! social inter- 
course and general conversation about mater- 
ial interests such as cows, &c.? 

According to Messrs. Macdonell and 
Keith “it is reasonable to assume that the 
business of the council was general delibera- 
tion’ on policy of all kinds, legislation so far 
as the Vedic Indian cared to legislate, and 
judicial work.’® There is, owing to the 
nature of the texts, little or no evidence 
directly bearing on the programme of business 
in Vedic times, for which we have to fall 
back upon indirect evidence from which the 
above inference has been drawn.’ Zimmer 
holds that it was a function of the assembly 
to elect the king. 

Geldner’ opposes him on the ground 
that the’ passages cited do not expressly in- 
dicate Selection by the people (visah) but 
acceptance by them. This point would be 
adverted to hereafter. 


THEIR FUNCTIONS IN THE EPICS. 


Coming to the epic period® as reflected 

in the ‘Ramayana’ and the ‘Mahābhārata, we 

< find ‘sabh&’ to be.an assembly of any sort. 

It may be the law-court, the royal court, the 

convivial assembly as also a political assemb- 
ly, 

The ‘sabha’ as a judicial assembly appears 

for instance in this passage of the ‘Maha- 


bharata’—“na sā ‘sabha’ yatra na santi 
vriddhā, na te vriddhā ye na vadanti 
dharmam”’?, i e, ‘“‘that is no assembly 


1 The assembly-hall was used for dicing when the 
session for public business was over. Cf. Rig-Veda, 
X, 34,6; Atharva-Veda, V, 31, 6; XII, 3,46. 


2 RigVeda, VI. 28, 6; VIII, 4,9; Atharva-Veda, 
VII, 12, 2, addresses the assembly as ‘narishta’, Le., 
merriment. ibid, VII, 12,3, refers to serious 

1 speech in the sabha. For serious public business 
í leavened with amusement, cf. Tacitus’ Germania, 22. 

a a Ly 1h-43t. 

4 ‘Altindisches Leben,’ r75 quoting ‘Atharva- 
‘Veda VI, 87, 88, with ‘Rig-Veda’ X, 173. and 
‘Atharva- Veda,’ V, 19, ¥-, with ‘atharva-Veda, HI, 
4, 6. Ta ‘Rig- Veda’ X, 124, 8 and ‘Atharva- Veda, 
1,9; 1 

5 ‘Vedische Studien, 2, 203. 

6 In tracing the history cf. ‘council’ in the epic 
period, I have mainly followed Prof. Hopkins’ 
article in the ‘J. A. O, S.,’ XII (pp. 148-162.) 


7 ‘Mahabhatata, Udyogaparva, ch. 35, slik 58. 
verse I, 
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where there are no elders; those are not 

elders who do not declare the law.” As a 
term for a convivial assembly, it is found, to 
take a single example, in the title of the 
second book of the ‘Mahabharata’! and as 
such itis akin to ‘samsad.’ The compound 
word ‘sabhd-sad’ ‘sitter at an assembly’ means 
in the epic a courtier of the king’s court,3 
and the ‘sabhastara’ signifies only one who 
is at the royal court or a lower officer in the 
position of dice-master. Yudhishthira during 
the period of his stay at Virata’s court 
becomes a ‘sabhastara’ and is very ignomi- 
niously treated. In the R&miayana, the 
‘sabhasads’ are mere courtiers, the import- 
ant state duties resting on the king and his 
ministers who take part in the king’s council. 
The term ‘sabha’ therefore in these com- 
pounds refers to the royal court. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN KING AND COUNCIL 
ARE NOT CONSTITUTIONALLY FIXED. 

The relations that obtained between the 
king and the council are an interesting study. 
Different kings differently regard their coun- 
cil. Sometimes the Kshatriya element is 
predominant, the majority of the council 
being recruited from the royal relations. 
Bhishma, Vidura and Drona are sages and 
ministers, but the two first are relatives of 
the king and the last a fighting Brahmana. 
Kanika and Jabali are also seldom consuléed, 
and the former is not necessarily a Brahmana. 
Yudhisthira has as little to do with minister- 
ial or Brahmanic advice as his uncle Dhrita- 
rashtra. When resolved to stake his kingdom 
at the gambling, he does not seek advice 
from anybody. Dhaumya is never employed 
as councillor though he is the chief priest, 
and never fills an officer’s place of any sort 
until he is left in charge of the capital with 
Yuyutsu in the fifteenth book ( Asramavasika- 
parva) of the ‘Mahabharata’. Duryodhana 
shows also similar waywardness and consults 
his advisers when it suits his whim of inter- 
ests. He calls the priests to advise as to 
the hest means of raising a required sum of 
money but not otherwise. Resolving on war, 
kings and allies both of Kurus and Pandus 
‘deliberate among themselves without consult- 


rı Cf. ‘Rig. Veda,’ X, 34, 6, describing a like scene 
of gambling. 

2 ‘Sabhaparva, ch. 78, silk. 3. 

3 ‘Ayodhyakanda, ch. IV, slk. 
edition) = ch. V, slk, 24 (Bombay ed.) 


24 (Gorresio’s 
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ing the priests though they are present at the 
meeting. Duryodhana attends the meeting 
against his will, and though the advice of the 
council is toavoid war, he remains as deter- 
mined as ever, the decision of the council pro- 
ducing no effect upon his mind. 


IN SOME PARTS OF THE Mahabharat, THR BRAHMANA 
ELEMENT OF THE COUNCIL ATTAINS 
š PREDOMINANCE, 


The didactic parts of the Mahābhārata, 
which are by several authorities looked upon 
as later than the main portion of the epic as 
contained in the preceding chapters, inculcate 
the necessity of mutual support between the 
temporal power of the Kskatriyas and the 
spiritual power of the Brahmanas for the wel- 
fare of the state. The king’s power is derived 
from wisdom, of which the Brahmana is the 
repository. Henceforth, the monarch’s depen- 
dence upon the advice of the Brāhmanas be- 
comes ‘higher and higher.) The didactic 


1 Cf. ‘Manu, IX, 323 (S. B. E.)—Kshatriyas 
prosper not without Brahmanas’, Brahmanas prosper 
not without Kshatriyas; Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, 


being closely united, prosper in this world and in 
the next. 


2 Prof. Hopkins is of opinion that the deification 
of the king commences from this time as his reward 
for exalting the priest. 
scruple to deify the king so long as he could himself 
mainjain the claim of being. ‘the god of the gods’— 
MBh., XIU, 125, 16; see J. A. O. S, XIII, pp. 152, 
153. The main objective of this portion of the 
article may be right, but injustice has been done to 
the unfortunate priest by the misinterpretation of this 
passage :—He interprets ‘Adiparva,’ ch. 140, slk 54. 
(Gurorapyavaliptasya Karyyakaryyamajgnatah, 
Utpathapratipannasya nyayan bhavati sqgsanam) into 
‘The order given even by a sinful priest is good” 

(J. A. O. S? XIII, p. 153). The real meaning is 
just the opposite, viz, ‘even if the preceptor be vain. 
ignorant of what should be done and what left undone 
and vicious in his ways he should be chastised’. 


Lines (2-4) of p. 153 are based on this wrong 
nterpretation. 
“The king becomes ‘divus: janako janadevas 


tu mithilay4m janadhipah (MBh. XII, 218, 3 :219-1). 


He is the god of right and law (1,113,24 ; 180,9 ff 


and 43 49,8). His touch is like fire; one must endure 
all that he does (III, 41, 20: 1, 41,23-24; IH, 161, 
11). The king as divinity is often spoken of thus: 
serve the king like a god (IV, 4,22; XIV, 63,24). For 
the identification of Dharma and king, cf. Manu VII, 
18 and M Bh. XII, 15,34. God-like characteristics of 
a good king are given in 1, 64, 13 ff; he is indentified 
with the creator 1,49; 10; like the moon, or, is the 
moon, is a common comparison, [,222,9; 49,12 ; which 
with the Indra comparison may have given rise to 
the ultimate identification of the king with all the 
divinities as in HI, 18§,26-30° XIL 68,10 IÈ., 40- 
Manu, VI1L,8&c., 40 ff, @ll the yods;) 139, 103ff. 


“For the priest did not. 
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_ portion of the Mahābh ivata makes tutor and 


the family priest (who are often identical) the 
controllers of the king’s mind and council,? 
and as important as all the other councillors | 
put together. The king is enjoined to abide -$ 
by the judgment of the family-priest, who is 
as much conversant with the principles of 
polity (Danda-niti) as with the sacred litera- 
ture, and whose position as such brings him 
much worldly power.* Everything of course 
could go on smoothly if the priest would 
always be as self-controlled and as indifferent 
to power as he is enjoined to be. But in the 
world of actuals, there are deviations from the 
ideal, giving rise to aberrations like the one 
depicted in this episode: “There was once 
a king of the Magadhas, in the city of Raja- 
griha, who was wholly dependent on his 
ministers. A minister of his called Mahakar- 
nin became the sole lord of the realm (ekes. 
vara). Inflated by his power, this man tried 
to usurp the throne, but failed solely be- 
cause of Fate.”® Likewise, on the other hand, 


(father, mother, Guru and all the gods). cf. Ramayana 
11,122, 17ff and H.rrr, 4 Gorresio): rajanam 
manusham ghur devas tvam sammato mama, yasya 
dharmarthasahitam vrittam hur amanusham. ‘Vide 
J. A. O. S., XIU, p. 1§3, f n. 


1 The person usually mentioned is the ‘porohita’ 3 
(family priest) who may or may not have been, his 
tutor (guru) but who is ‘ex-officio’ his ‘guru or 
venerable adviser, when he is an appointed or inharit- 
ed minister, 


2 In this connexion, I have to point out that 
Prof. Hopkins cites a passage (MBh, Adiparva, ch. 
170, slk. 73) in evidence of the love of power of the 
priests, the interpretation of which is not borne out 
by Nilakantha the commentator, The passage 15 
‘Even a debauched king, if he put a priest at the head 
of affairs will conquer mortal and spiritual enemies ; 
therefore let kings employ family-priests In every 
act, if they wish to obtain happiness from it (see 
J. A. O. S., XIII, p, 137, lines 2-5), Here ‘debauched 
stands for ‘kamavritta’ which means, according to 
Nilakantha ‘krita-dara’ i.e ‘married. — | 

I do not agree with Prof. Hopkins (J. A. 0.5, 
XIII, p, 159) that when the word ‘vinaya’ is used 
ofa king, ‘he receives the same approving epithety 
as that bestowed upon a well-trained horse or 
elephant, i.e., ‘obedient’ or ‘governed’, ‘Vinaya comes 
from the root ‘ni’ ‘to lead’, and it has, I think, no 
more connexion with horse or elephant than the word 
‘education’, which comes from a root of like meaning 
viz., ‘duco’, ‘to lead’, has anything to do with either 
of the animals though horses &c., are spoken of as 
‘led’ by the nose and ‘buffaloes, camels and bears 
are actually ‘led’ by the nose by a ring inserted inté 
their nostrils’ (see Brewer's Dictionary, under ‘Nose’). 


‘Adiparva,’ ch. 204. slks. 16ff; J. A. 0.5.,, 
NIL; p. 160. 
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THE STATE COUNCIL IN ANCIENT INDIA 


we should not suppose that the kings were 
in all cases equally docile in their attitude 
towards the Brahmanas, Their military im- 
patience did sometimes crop up, as evidenced 
in passages like this: ‘the place for priests is 
in the hall of debate ; good are they as ins- 
pectors ; they can oversee elephants, horses 
and war-cars ; they are learned in detecting 
the faults of food—but let not the (priestly) 
teachers be asked for advice when emergen- 
cies arise.”? 
SECRECY IN COUNCIL. 

Evidences of perfect secrecy in council 
first appear in the epics.2 As a corollary to 
this, follow the restrictions on the number of 
councillors, the selection of a secret place for 


1 ‘Virgtaparva,’ ch. 47, slks 28ff. In this con- 
nection, chapter IHE in Muir’s ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ part 
I, onthe early contests between the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas should be consulted. It gives Manu’s 
list of ‘refractory’ monarchs, viz., Vena, Nahusha, 
Sudasa the son of Pijavana, Sumukha and Nimi 
(see Manu VII, 41). Muir also cites Pururavas, 
Visvamitra, Parasurama. 

The conclusions of Prof. Hopkins on the growth 
of political power of the Brahmans (‘J. A. O. S, 
XH, pp. 16r, 162) appear to me to be rather one- 
sided and based on insufficient data. Though the 
Brahmans appear to be responsible for thechange 
of the oper council into a secret conclave, their 
influence should not however be taken as the only 
factor in the field.* The state of the country, divided 
as it often was into a number of principalities, made 
itexpedient for the monarch to have secrecy. Of 
course, this could have been secured by keeping 
secret only those matters for which secrecy is 
essential, without excluding from the council the 
representatives of the classes and the masses in regard 
to deliberation of useful and important matters of 
state to which openness is not detrimental, But the 
course of evolution took a different direction bringing 
political matters within the knowledge of the select 
few in the confidence of the monarch. 

2 Prof. Hopkins says, ‘Absolute secrecy in 
council is a ‘late practice’ (?), butas a rule is strongly 
urged. The king should go to the house-top ora 
hill-top when he consults with his ministers. Some 
forms of the rule specify ‘a secret chamber’ as the 
place for council (J, A.O.S, XIII, p. 151, fin.). 

A few passages in the epics bearing on secrecy are 
‘MBb’ II, ch. 5,30. 2nd verse ; Rama. II, ch. roo 
18, 2nd verse; V, ch, 38. slks. 15, 16,20; XII, ch. 
80, slk, 24 and a few preceding slks.; ch,83, silks. 49,50 
51, 55. The slokas in the ‘puranas’ regarding place 
of council etc., also bear on secrecy of council but 
they have been quoted elsewhere in connexion 
with the aforesaid points, 

There is a passage in the ‘Markandeya-Purgna 
which as a general injunction should be placed here: 
atma ripubhyah samrakshyo vahirmantravinirgamat, 
ch, 27, slk. 5, 2nd v. cf. ‘Manu, VII, 148, ‘Yajnavalkya 
1, 344 ‘Kamandakiya-Nitisara 11; 53 etc., and ‘Kalika- 
Purana, ch. 84, 107, 2nd v, and 108, ist v; also 
‘Raghuvamsa’ XVII, 50. 
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council, the avoidance of undesirable persons 
and things in and near council, and the check 
on councillors for divulgence of secrets, 

Besides the J/ahdbhirata there are des- 
criptions of the council in the Arthas :séra, 
Sritis and Purinas as also in several other 
Sanskrit works which agree with one another 
in main particulars, 

THE NUMBER OF THE COUNCIL IS MAINLY DETER- 
MINED BY CONSIDERATIONS OF SECRECY AND DES- 
PATCH OF BUSINESS ; THE NUMBER ACCORDING 
TO KAUTILYA AND OTHER WRITERS. 

Among the considerations that determine 
the number of the council, the maintenance 
of secrecy, and speedy despatch of business 
are the most important, Kautilya quotes the 
views of several politicians on this point. | 
The extreme view is Held by Bharadvaja who 
reduces the number of the council to the 
king alone, the reason being that councillors 
have their own councillors who in their turn 
have others for their consultation.! Visala- 
ksha opposes the view on the deliberation by 
oneself can never be fruitful. Persons of 
mature wisdom should be on the council ; no 
opinion should be slighted. The wise make 
use of the sensible utterances of even a boy.? 
Parasara regards this as not conducive to 
secrecy”, Kautilya does not quote Parasara’s 
opinion on the number of councillors but 
gives us his own view which recommends 
consultation with three or four councillors 
(wantyinah)* but not more as the general 
rule. Hedoes not prohibit altogether con- 
sultation with a single or two councillors, 
or even deliberation without their aid in ex- 
ceptional cases depending upon the time, 
place and nature of the business on hand.* 

1 ‘Arthasastra,’ Bh. I, ‘mantradhikara, p. 27. 

2 Arthasadtra,’ bk. I, ‘mantradhikara, p. 27. 

3 Ibid., p. 28. 

4 The reasons for which he recommends three 
or four ministers are that consultation with a single 
councillor leads to no definite conclusion on difficult 
problems. Moreover, the councillor may act way- 
wardly. In consultation with two councillors, the 
king may be overpowered by their combination and 
ruined by their enmity; with three or four ccuncillors 
he does not meet withserious harm but arrives at 
satisfactory results. If the numberof councillors be 
larger, conclusions are arrived at with difficulty and 
secrecy 18 difficult to maintain. See Ibid, p. 28. 
(It appears that there should not be a stop after 
‘samyate’ in line 12, p. 28, ‘Ibid’). 

5 Fandit R, Syama Sastri appears to be wrong 
in the interpretation of ‘yathgsimarthyan’ in line 14, 
p. 28, ‘Arthasastra,’? loc. cit, It should be taken 
with ‘eko va’ and would mean in the context ‘delibera- 


tion to the best of his ( king’s ) ability without the aid 
of the councillors,’ 
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WALT WHITMAN 


HE feeling thàt arrests those who read 
for the first time Walt Whitman’s 
great book ‘Leaves of Grass’ is expres- 

sed in Whitman’s own words: ‘Who 
touches this book touches a man” ; for it is 
really the ‘man,’ an intense, magnetic, cos- 
mopolitan personality that breathes 
through the pages of that wonderful book. 

Whitman did not write his poetry in 
verse. His one great aim in life was to be 
absolutely democratic. To establish de- 
mocracy in art and letters, he broke away 
from all contemporaneous art-conven- 
tions, literary forms and traditions, from 
stilted formal verse, from polished and 
ornate poetical language, from all those 
delicate ineffable niceties which make up 
what we call literary style. 

To establish democracy in life, he ac- 
cepted a free, unconventional life, taking 
to the “open road” as he says, carrving 
wherever he went his “old delicious bur- 
dens’—“men and women’’—of all colours 
and creeds, of all races and climes, without 
distinction. 

“Her? the profound lesson of reception, 

nor preference nor denial, 


The black with his woolly head, the felon, the 
diseased, the illiterate person are not denied.” 


In 1862, he followed the army of the 
North in the American Civil War, simply to 
devote himself to the care of the wounded 
as a volunteer nurse and since then“he as- 
sociated himself with the distressed, the 
fallen, the illiterate. Even when he became 
famous and was revered as a prophet 
and a sage by thousands in America and in 
Europe, he did not abandon his former 
ways of life, his active, tangible, full-heart- 
ed brotherhood and comradeship with all 
persons whomsoever he came in contact 
with. This comradeship with all, was 
with him the essence of democracy in life. 
He could never for one moment think of 
himself as an isolated single individual. 
His own description of himself 1s, that he 
was “a cosmos who includes diversity and 
is nature.” His poems are, therefore, the 
poems of that ‘cosmos’, or ratherthe poems 
of a cosmic personality. 

Toestablish democracy in religion, he 


rejected the old world conception of a far- 
off absolute God. Whitman’s god was de- 
mocratic. His God was a god growing 
with the world, a god in and of the total 
world-process. His democratic habit of 
thinking enabled him to grasp the new 
theory of state and society, that state or 
society is not guided by a single person or 
any group ofpersons. Society makes itself. 
It is guided by the ceaseless action and re- 
action ofeach and all. It lifts itself gra- 
dually to planes of higher realisation 
through its very imperfections, through 
endless resistances, co-operations, modifi- 
cations, adjustments. And it must never 
be missed sight of that this very process is 
a world-process. Through these very pro- 
cesses, animal and plant society work 
their way from form to form and stage to 
stage, as biological sciences point out. This 
‘mass-dialectic’, so to speak, is ever at 
work. Therefore, there is no place tor an 
eternally perfect God, when we are perfectly 
certain that society and state are working 
out their own destiny. God is in and of 
the total world-process, 
In the ‘Song of Myself he says: 


“And nothing, not God, is greater to one than 
one’s self is.” 


* ® % 34 
“For I who am curious about each, am not curious 
about God. 


I hear and behold God in every object, 
yet understand God not in the least, 
Nor do I understand who there can be 
more wonderful than myself.” 


In another poem he writes :— 
“All great ideas, the race’s aspirations, 


All heroismis, deeds of rapt enthusiasts, 
Be ye my Gods.” 


In a third poem which is also character- 
istic of his faith, he says :— 


“O Me, man of slack faith so long, 

Standing aloof, denying portions so long, 

Only aware to-day of compact all-diffused Truth, 

Discovering to-day there is no lie or form of lie, 
and can be none, but grows as inevitably upon 
itself as the truth does upon itself, 

Or as any law ofthe Earth or natural production 
of the Earth does.” 


These few bits of quotations will show 
that in Walt Whitman’s religious belief, 
God had no separate existence from the 
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one passages. Earth and Nature are 
coarse. Coarse are the majority of men 
and women. As a democratic poet, he 
accepts that coarseness and transmutes it 
into spirituality : 
“The pleasures of heaven are with me 
and the pains of hell are with me, 
The first I graft and increase upon myself, 
the latter I translate into a new tongue”. 
“Through me forbidden voices, 
Voices of sexes and lusts, voices veil’d, and I remove 
~ the veil, 
Voices indecent by me clarified and trausfigur’d.” 


As he shares fully all life, there is not 
the slightest effort on his part to hide 
and dissemble or suppress evil in any form. 
He boldly declares that we have to accept 
evil and sin as part of life since these are in 
human nature. In a remarkable poem, 
“Vou felons on trial in courts” he makes 
this startling confession :— 


“You felons on trial in courts, z 
You convicts in prison cells, you sentenced assassins 
chain’d and handcuff'd with iron, 
Who am I too that Iam not on trial orin prison ? 
Me ruthless and devilish as any, that my wrists are 
not chain’d with iron, ormy ankles with iron? 
“Inside these breast-bones I lie smutch’d and choked, 
Beneath this face that appears so impassive, hell’s 
tides continually run, 
Lusts and wickednesses are acceptable to me, 
I walk with delinquents with passionate love, 
I feel I am of them—I helong to those convicts and 
prostitutes myself, 
And henceforth I will not deny them—for how can 
™ I deny myself?” 


A superficial construction of the lines 
quoted above, might bring one to the 
conclusion that Whitman did not urge us 
at all to strive to contend with evil in order 
to make the good in us come out 
triumphant. But all that he meant in 
these lines, is that there is no good in hid- 
ing the evil that is in you and in me, 
or foolishly deluding ourselves into the 
belief that by suppression evil can be 
eradicated. We have to accept evil, when 
we have to accept humanity. It is by 
love of humanity alone that we can 
‘transmute’ evilinto good, by acceptance 
ofit and not denial of it, by altruism and 
not egotistic aloofness. Whitman’s atti- 
tude towards evil isthesameas that of 
Dostoyeffsky, the great Russian novelist, 
who has painted types of criminality and 
evil more than any other writer of fiction. 

It is strange and funny to think that to 
ignorance, to childhood, for instance, 
nothing is evil and to comprehending con- 
sciousness, to ripe wisdom, nothing is evil 
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also. For to the latter, evilis really good 
in the making. 

Whitman writes to this effect in another 
pithy poem which I quote below: 


“Roaming in thought over the universe, [saw the little 
that is good steadily hastening towards immortality, 
And the vast all that is call’d Evil 
I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost 

and dead.” 


Edward Carpenter, the tamous author 
of “Towards Democracy”, has classed 
Walt Whitman as one of the “Eternal 
Peaks” and has compared him with the 
Christs of the world, claiming divinity for 
him. But such comparisons are useless, 
when we find that Whitman claims divi- 
nity for all men and women alike, whether 
great or small, saintly or sinful. Here 
again, just as Wordsworth sees in Nature 
into the life of things and rises toa ‘‘sense 
of something far more deeply interfused,” 
Whitman also with his searching and pene- 
trative vision sees into the absolute life of 
humanity and says exultantly “To You” 
and to every man and woman he meets: 


“Whoever you are, I fear you are walking the walks 
of dreams, 
I fear these supposed realities are to melt from 
under your feet and hands, 
Even now your features, joys, speech, house, trade, 
manners, troubles, follies, costume, crimes, 
dissipate away from you, 
Your true soul and body appear before me.” 


a oft ¥ 
“I will leave all and come and make the hymns of 
ou, 
None has understood you, but I understand aor 
None has done justice to you, you have not done 
justice to yourself, 
None but has found you imperfect, 1 only find 
no imperfection in you, 
None but would subordinate you, I only am he 
who will never consent to subordinate you, 
I only am be who places over you no master, owner, 
better, God, beyond what waits intrinsically 
in yourself,” 


Does not all this approach the Indian 
‘Advaita-vada,’ the concept of the soul as 
one and Absolute ? The ‘Advaita’ doctrine 
posits that the individual soul knows it- 
self as limited and partial only because it 
is enveloped by ‘maya,’ by what Whitman 
terms here, ‘supposed realities.’ As soon 
as the shroud of ‘maya’ is taken off, the 
soul is discovered bare and absolute, per- 
fect and divine. Sin-consciousness is, ac- 
cording to Advaita philosophy, a ‘maya,’ 
a ‘supposed reality.’ For, ‘All is truth,’ 
“Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma” ; and Whit- 
man says, “There is no flaw or vacuum in 


WALT WHITMAN 


the amount of the trath—but that all is 
truth without exception.”’ 

How Whitman rose to such a great and 
outsoaring conception, which I find to be 
distinctly Indian, although original beyond 
doubt, 1s a wonder and a mystery to 
me. Through Emerson, perhaps, who was 
a great friend and an ardent admirer of 
Walt Whitman, he might have an op-. 
portunity of getting some knowledge 
of Indian philosophy and thought. He 
uses the term ‘maya’ in more than one 
poem and his great poem ‘Passage to 
India’ evinces most unmistakably his deep 
reverence for the great past of Indian 
History. Butit must not be thought that 
he owes at all to Indian philosophy or 
writings his supreme vision of humanity 
as a whole, the vision of humanity asa 
mass working out its own destiny, which 
vision is nowhere to be found in Indian 
writings, whether past or present. The 
two counter-streams of the mass-life and 
the individual life blend and meetin him 
wonderfully. The oneis inthe other. In- 
dividual life shrivels and shrinks when 
disjoined from the larger life of humanity, 
in which it attains and can only attain its 
fullness. The mass-life of democracy, un- 
less it creates large individuals, is destined 
to be ruined’ and futile. Whitman’s 
ideal of state is what was enunciated by 
Plato long ago, ‘‘aninstitution for educat- 
ing its citizens in all the virtues.” Ques- 
tions of statesmanship are therefore 
ultimately moral questions. In every 
political enactment, the ulteriorend should 
be the evolution of the qualities of person- 
ality. “No state ever legislated well if it 
weakened the 
strongly he feels the truth of it will be 
amply borne out by the following quota- 
tion :— - 

“I hear it was charged against me that 

I sought to destroy institutions, 


But really I am neither for nor against 
institutions, 
(What indeed have I in common with them ? 
Or what with the destruction of them ?) 
Only I will establish in the Mannahatta 
and in every city of these states inland 
and sea-board, 
And th the fields and woods, and above every 
keel little or large that dents the water, 
Without edifices or rules or trustees or any 
° argument, 
The institution of the dear love of comrades.” 


Unless this central idea of democracy 
evolving higher individuals and indi- 
viduals realising themselves in demo- 
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cracy, running through all Whitman’s 
poemsis fully grasped, much of his work 
must appear nothing else than a jumble 
of paradoxes and contradictions, and over- 
weening egotism. But when this idea is 
grasped, we shall see that he has revaluat- 
ed all values. The value of Morality, as 
we have already seen, does no longer lie 
with him in drawing a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between good and evil, and on its 
practical side, in making man his brother’s 
keeper. Morality reveals the brotherhood 
in man and merges evil in the everlasting 
good. We have had quotations of this 
new valuation of morality already. The 
value of philosophy is not in devising but 
in discovering. What will it discover? 
In the poem entitled “The Base of all Meta- 
physics’, Whitman says that underneath 
all philosophies he clearly sees :— 


“The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction 
of friend to friend, 
of the well married husband and wife, of children and 
parents, 
ofcity for city and land for land.” —THAT IS To Say, 
THE ETERNAL VERITIES.OF LIFE. 


The value of art also is not in mere 
artifice. Art must be the expression, or 
rather the exploration of life. For life is 
very great and manifold. In the famous 
poem “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” Whitman 
thus defines the mission of the poet :— 


“The immortal poets of Asia and Europe hav® done 
their work and pass’d to other spheres, 
A work remains, the work of surpassing all they 
have done. 
The poet is the equable man, = 
He bestows on every object or quality its fit propor- 
tion, neither more nor less 
He is the arbiter of the diverse, he is the key, 


In peace out of him speaks the spirit of peace, large, 
rich, thrifty, 

building populous towns, encouraging agriculture, 
arts, commerce, lighting the study of man, 

the soul, health, immortality, Government, 
In war he is the best backer of war, he fetches artillery 
as good as the engineers, he can make every 

word he speaks draw blood, 


see oan 


As he sees the farthest, he has the most faith, 
His thoughts are the hymn s of the praise ofthings. 
In the dispute on God and Eternity he is silent, 
He sees eternity less like a play with a prologue 
and a denouement, 
He sees Eternity in men and women, he does not see 
men and women as dreams or dots. 


For the Great Idea, n 
That, O my brethren, that is the mission of poets.” 


Lastly, in the task of revaluation of 
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all values, the value of religion is not in 
building up creeds, but in the actual finding 
of God. All experiences of life must be 
spiritual, Take for instance, the following 
lines :— 

I will make the poems of materials, for I think they 
are the most spiritual poems, 

And I will make the poems of my body and 
` of mortality, 
For I think I shall then supply myself with the poem 
of my soul and of immortality.” 

Whitman has an amazingiy arresting 
doctrine to teach of the divinity of the 
material, the divinity of the body. 

“Objects gross and the unseen soul are 
one” he says : 

But how ? In answer to this question 
he says : 

“No reasoning, no proof, has established it ; 
Undeniable growth has establisk’d it.” 

The body has.ever been considered asa 
temporary tenement of the soul, as some- 
thing different from the spirit. Matter has 
ever been thought as something apart 
from the spirit. Whitman alone lifts it to 
unity: with soul. He alone declares that it 
too is divine, that it too is immortal. 

This strong belief in immortality of the 
body and of all material things, which one 

finds almost anywhere in the pages of 
` ‘Leaves of Grass, made Whitman think of 
Death as the continuation of life, the ‘pur- 
port,of life,’ its very fulfilment. In a poem 
in the ‘Whispers of Heavenly Death’ 
says: 
“I do not think life provides for all and for time 


and space, 
But I believe Heavenly Death provides for all.” 


This belief, instead of waning with the 


decline of life, waxed brighter and brighter . 


and towards the end of his life, in the 
“Sands at Seventy” he writes again :— 
“Nothing is ever really lost, or can be lost, 
No birth, identity, form—no object of the world, 
Nor life, nor force, nor any visible thing ; 
Appearances must not foil, nor shifted sphere 
confuse thy brain, 
Ample are time and space, ample the fields of Nature. 
The sun now low in the west rises for mornings 
and noons continual ; 
To frozen clods ever the spring’s invisible law returns, 
With grass and flowers and summer fruit and corn.” 
I would offer to those ‘who question 
whether Whitman is a great literary art- 
ist, just the lines quoted above, so full of 
vivid word-pictures. Heis undoubtedly a 
great poet, a poet who can easily rank on 
the same level with Dante, Wordsworth, 
Browning and William Blake, He is more 
k3 
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thana poet. Heis a prophet and a seer. 
His simplicity is like that of the Hebrew 
Psalmists, and the ancient Vedic bards ; his 
utterances as pregnant of wisdom and as 
deep. But his tenderness, his optimism, |! 
and his wide tolerance are far far greater and 
almost incomparable. One exquisite poem, 
whose equal one will hardly find in the 
whole range of literature, I cannot help 
quoting to the full below : l 


Tears. 
Tears! tears! tears! 
In the night, in solitude, tears, 
On the white shore dripping, dripping, suck’d in by 
the sound, 
‘Tears, not a star shining, all dark and desolate, 
Moist tears from the eyes of a muffled head ; 
O who is that ghost ? that form inthe dark with 
tears ? 
What shapeless lump is that, bent, crouch’d there 
on the sand ? 
Streaming tears, sobbing tears, throes, choked with 
wild cries ; 
O storm, embodied, rising, careering with swift steps 
along the beach !, 
O wild and dismal night storm, with wind—O belching 
and desparate ! 
O shade so sedate and decorous by day, with calm 
countenance and regulated pace, 
But away at night as you fly, none looking—O then 
the unloosen’d ocean 
Of tears! tears! tears! 

If the above lines are not an example of 
exquisitely rhythmic prose, most lyrical 
and tuneful, | do not know where else in 
literature we shall find a better instance of 
rhythmic prose, except perhaps in some of 
the beautiful pieces of the ‘Gitanjali,’ which 
far surpasses Whitman’s Leaves of Grass in 
point of artistic form and finish and grace 
of style and language. But we must 
remember at the same time that this new 
form of rhythmic prose was firstintroduced 
by Walt Whitman in literature and has 
been improved upon by subsequent writers 
like Edward Carpenter, Ezra Pound and 
others among mdderns and has been 
brought to perfection almost by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Probably this is the best 
form for deep and prophetic utterances, for 
expressing high and plulosophical thoughts, - 
andalso for depicting vivid, elemental, cosmic 
and musical word-pictures. Walt Whitman’s 
place in literature is and will be far greater 
as a seer and a prophet than as a kiterary 
artist. But, at the’ same time; as the 
creator of a new form of art which has 
such wonderful possibilities, he must be, 
accorded a very high place among the 
eternally shining luminaries of literature. 


AJIT KUMAR CHAKRAVERTY. 
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his place in the Legislative Council, 
pointed out that the British Indian 
army is a small inexpansive but very ex- 
pensive body of professional soldiers, 
while the Continental States and even 
Japan have ‘nations in arms” behind 
them, and that in mere numbers we should 
prove hopelessly inferior to them in the 
hour of need. “The experts, who accom- 
) panied the Russian and Japanese armies 
in the late war, have declared that the 
Indian army will be found too small, if a 
great emergency really arises......... Every- 
where else in the civilised world, the stand- 
ing army is supported by a splendid sys- 
tem of reserves, and the nation is behind 
them all....... No pouring out of money like 
water on mere standing battalionscan ever 
give India the military strength and pre- 
paredness which other civilised countries 
possess, while the whole population is dis- 
armed and the process of de-martialisation 
continues apace. The policy of placing the 
main reliance for purposes of defence on a 
standing army has now been discarded 
everywhere else, and atthe present moment 
India is about the only country in the 
civilised world where the people are debar- 
red from the privileges of citizen-soldier- 
SDs My Lord, i respectfully submit 
that itis a cruel wrong to a whole people 
to exclude them from all honourable par- 
ticipation in the defence of their hearths and 
homes, to keep them permanently disarm- 
ed, and to subject them to a process of 
demartialisation, such as has never before 
been witnessed in the history of the 
world.” 

Then, after making an appeal to Gov- 
ernment “to inaugurate a policy of greater 
trust,” in the wise and noble words, 
“Afterall it is only confidence that will 
beget confidence, and acourageous reliance 
on the people’s loyalty will alone stimul- 
ate that loyalty,’—he uttered the follow- 

- ing prophecy : 

“Time and events will necessitate a 
change, and true statesmanship lies in an 
intelligent anticipation of that change.” 


THE NEMESIS OF DIS: RUST 


` defence of India on a national basis. 


THE NEMESIS OF DISTRUST 


LEVEN years ago, Mr. Gokhale, from 


In reply to this appeal, A. E. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Lord Kitchener, taunted 
Mr. Gokhale:by saying that if the nation 
were armed it would be rather dangerous 
for certain unmartial classes of the com- 
munity. The sneer was evidently meant 
for the educated community, especially the 
castes and races officially catalogued as 
non-martial, which include Poona Brah- 
mans and Bengali Babus. s 

To this official display of “sweet reason- 
ableness,” Mr. Gokhale gave no answer 
then, but left Time to justify him. And 
Time has justified him with startling rapi- 
dity. In less than ten years from the day 
when Gokhale’s words were spoken, that 
very Lord Kitchener was compelled to 
raise an army of millions from the most 
unmartial classes in England,—the flat- 
soled, thin-chested, city-bred lads or Man- 
chester, London and other dense commer- 
cial centres, who had been persistently 
sneered at by Rudyard Kipling in his 
soldier tales. And yet we have the admir- 
ing testimony of Marshall Frencheand 
even of His Majesty George V., that these 
“Kichener’s men” have so fought as to be 
not unworthy to stand in line with the 
veteran professionals of the British army. 

And what has been the case in India? 
Our Secretaries of State and India Councils 
have refused to “think imperially” or show 
statesmanly foresight by organising the 
They 
have refused to modernise their military 
policy in India and fondly hoped that the 
system of the medieval dynasts would 
serve them best for ever. The hour of need 
came, sooner than they had dreamt of, and 
found India unprepared. With one-fifth of 
the entire human race at their disposal, 
their policy of distrust has landed them in 
sore anxieties about man-power sufficient 
to cope with three States of Europe! And 
then, after the war has lasted three years, 
the lessons of history have at last dawned 
upon our imperialists, Gokhale’s appeal 
has been heard, and a new military policy 
begun, but begun grudgingly and in a way 
not likely to reflect on India the fullest 
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possible glory and secure to the empire the 
fullest benefit of which this great de- 
pendency is capable. 

The greatest writer on the art of war, 
Clausewitz, has truly remarked, “War is 
a contest between the spirits of two 
nations.” The real military assets of a 
State are the health, intellect and heart of 
its citizens. In proportion as the people 
have been kept ignorant, unorganised, 
physically undeveloped, demartialised, and 
untrained in honourable exertion and 
sacrifice in defence of hearths and homes, 
in that proportion must the State be weak 
in battle'in spite of its having ‘‘three 
hundred millions under one imperial 
sceptre now.” 


Nature makes nothing by a leap. 
Statesmen can reap only what their 
predecessors have sown. When in 


August 1914, this world-war burst upon 
the empire, the amount and value of India’s 
possible contribution. to imperial defence 
were predetermined by the policy followed 
by Government in the decade before. 
Two lakhs of sepoys were, no doubt, 
promptly transported to help extend to 
the North Sea “the thin khaki line tipped 
with steel” in the western Front. But men 
who had never seen shell-fire even indreams, 
illiterate men to whom the achievements 
of modern science are as witchcraft, could 
oppése to the enemy only stout hearts 
and strong muscles, (none stouter and 
stronger, anywhere else in the world),— 
but not the resourcefulness, the skilful 
handling of scientific machines of destruc- 
tion, and the intelligent grasp of the ever 
varying needs of modern warfare without 
depending upon officers at every step,— 
which are imperatively demanded in a 
struggle with the most scientific and best 
organised military nation in the world. 
The sepoy army had to be withdrawn 
from Flanders. 

And the intellectual classes and families 
of India? How did the war find them 
ready, physically and by training, to 
undertake the duties of citizen-defenders 
of the empire? The answer to the 
question will be best found by considering 
what has been done for this purpose in 
England, and comparing it with the state 
of things in India. ' 

In England, for more than a decade 
past, in fact, ever since an armed challenge 
by Germany to England’s colonial empire 
began to loom ahead as one of the certain- 
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ties of the fature, politicians and thinkers 
had been busy preparing the nation for the 
coming struggle. The war-worn Belisa- 
rius, Lord Roberts, after sixty years of 
service under strange suns, denied himselt ~ 
his well-earned rest at home, and stumped 
the country trying to rouse the nation into 
accepting conscription. But when the sea- 
girtisle, confident of its invincible navy, 
declined to sacrifice its manufacturing mono- 
poly of the world’s markets by undertaking 
the burden of universal military training, 
the better mind of the nation set about 
doing by voluntary agency what the poli- 
tical leaders were not prepared to compel 
by an act of state. (i) Rifle clubs were 
established all over England, to teach 
thousands of civilians how to handle guns 
and how to aim correctly. The Spectator 
newspaper, the organ of the cultured class- 
es, organised a volunteer company to ex- 
periment in how many months a body of 
men withdrawn.from peaceful avocations 
can be made fit for the firing line. (11) 
Associations were formed all over England 
to organise riders who would carry des- 
patches across country in the event of the 
railway and telegraph lines being inter- 
rupted or seized by invaders, and a rehear- 
sal of such despatch-riding from Yorkshire 
to Middlesex was held and the result (very 
satisfactory in point of speed) was publish- 
ed in the Spectator. (ii) Boy scouts were 
organised in thousands to serve as the 
seed-crop of the army. (iv) At the same 
time the volunteer force and militia (Terri- 
torials) were reorganised and received a 
tremendous increase in number and efh- 
ciency. It need hardly be told here that 
athletics are compulsory in schools and 


_colleges in England and most professional 


men there keep up athletic habits (espe- 
cially riding) till late in life. Life in the 
camp is no unexpected or disagreeable 
change to such men. As soon as the 
war broke out, the Universities, Inns 
of Court (and even many Public Schools) 
sent three-fourths of their students and 
most of their younger teach ers to 
the army as voluntar recruits. (v) 
At Oxford and Cambridge, O. J. C.’s 
(Officers’ Training Corps) were established 
at which such students and professors as 
could not join were trained in arms to be 
called in due time to fillthe gap in the ranks ° 
of officers of the fighting army. (vi) Acade- 
mic dons, too old to go out on campaigns, 
went through the rigours of drill and the 
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musketry practice in order to qualify them- 
selves for home defence or garrison duty in 
the hour of need. Professors Gilbert 
Murray and Walter Raleigh, Oman and 
Rose, in short allnames venerated in the 
learned world, were seen shouldering 
muskets and doing the ‘‘goose step” ( or 
the English equivalent ofit). It was as if 
modern England had revived the ideal of 
Periclean Athens. 

In India, no definite policy has been 
followed in improving the physique of the 
civil population,—which is the natural 
reserve for the expansion of the army. 
Except in a few (not all) Government 
schools, no playgruund has been provided 
for the boys and no drill-and-gymnastics 
master employed. None of our rulers has 
considered it hisbusiness to organise and 
setin operation a plan for the universal 
physical training of the youths of the 
country. And the result is that today 
there are millions of our lads who cannot 
run half a mile or throw a cricket ball 
beyond 50 yards. A reference toa Report 
on Public Instruction in Bengal about 
1890-1 shows that when the D. P. I. 
proposed tointroduce drill into Govern- 
ment schools for improving the health of 
the boys, “the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Charles Elliot, demurred to the proposal.” 
Since then drill of a kind has been sanction- 
ed. But a Modern Review Lathi Company, 
formed in imitation of the Spectator 
Volunteer Company, would certainly be 
interned, possibly in solitary cells. Since 
Gokhale spoke, the demartialisation—you 
may call it emasculation—of the Indian 
people has advanced apace, and now, in 
the Empires hour of need, the only 
response that India can possibly make to 
Lord Chelmsford’s appeal for an India 
Defence Army,is such as to make her a 
laughing-stock to self-governing parts of 
the Empire, where the nation’s martial 
capacity had been wisely cultivated to the 
utmost in the past. 

In such .self-governing countries there 
are always Militia and a Volunteer Corps. 
In the hour of need, these supply the 
ready.and almost finished materials for 
the army, which can thus be expanded 
almost indefinitely at a moment’s notice. 
The Volunteers are encouraged to make 
themselves ‘efficients’ and “extra-effi- 
cients’; and these men form ready- 
made soldiers of the regular army. The 
Boy Scouts who have come of age are 
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half-soldiers already, and require only a 
little more training. In India every Native 
who enters the new Defence of India 
Force must necessarily be a raw recruit, 
and must'go through along and painful 
drill, before his services can be used. 

And there is, in addition, a shortage of 
officers who understand our ways and our 
If Indians* had been allowed 
to volunteer in the past, such men would, 
from the nature of the case, have been 
educated men, and from their social posi- 
tion and educational qualifications would 
have formed the natural officers of the 
India Defence Force. Ever since the out- 
break of the war, educated Indians have 
been begging to be allowed to join the 
O. T. C. and the Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, in order to fit them for service in 
the day of need, but they have been refused. 
And now, there is not a single Indian com- 
petent to act immediately as a commis- 
sioned officer, even if Government were 
pleased to declare that the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian Army would from to- 
morrow cease to be a white monopoly. 

It should never be forgotten that when 
men are called upon to enlist, not for the 
purpose of satisfying the cravings of 
hunger, butin a noble spirit of defending 
hearth and home, the conditions of service 
should be such as not to gall their self- 
respect. Educated and well-to-do mien in 
India will enlist in thousands only on the 
same conditions as in England, namely, if 
they have officers of their own race and 
are allowed to be officers themselves. 

In addition, England is allowing 
separation allowances for dependents to 
every member of Kitchener’s Army. Will 
the same thing be done in India? Oris 
a different principle to be followed Here 
and the voluntary recruits of the Defence of 
India Force are to be treated like the 
regular army of professional soldiers? 
No politician can ignore the fact that large 
numbers of men cannot be expected to 
continue long at any work unless they 
get living wages. ‘English statesmen 
recognised this fundamental truth during 
the last Transvaal War, when they re- 
cruited Canadians and Australians at 5 
shillings a day, while British Tommies, 


” The only pure-born Indians who have been 
allowed, as a favour, to volunteer in the past, are 
Parsis and Native Christians,—men who have the 
least likelihood of fraternising with the Indian 
populace. 
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fighting shoulder to shoulder with them, 
were paid the regulation shilling and two- 
pence a day. As a temporary measure 
it was necessary. Living wages are 
similarly necessary for India’s educated 
recruits. 

But not for Volunteers. These should 
sacrifice a part of their time in receiving 
training and receive no salary at_all for 
absence from their office or business during 
training. Lord Chelmsford is ominously 
silent about allowing Indians in general to 
serve as volunteers, and also about form- 
au a Camberwell or Sandhurst for In- 

ians. 
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It cannot be contended that the need for 
marshalling the empire’s total man-power 
could not be foreseen. France had foreseen 
it and silently raised her Le Force Noir in 
North Africa, and an English military 
critic:had described it in the Nineteenth 
Century six years ago. With a dark popu- 
lation infinitely more numerous, intelligent 
and educated in modern knowledge than 
Turcos and Zouaves, at her disposal, Eng- 
land has been content to let matters drift. 
And now, as late as 7th February, 1917, 
she makes a half-hearted and enigmatically 
obscure call to our patriotism. Let us 
wait for the response. 





; A BOOK-STUDY 


66 APANESE Expansion and American 
Policies’, by James Francis Abbott, 
Ph. D. (George Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis ), published by the Macmill- 
an Company, 1916. 

In this volume, Dr. Abbott, after giving 
a short history of the rise of Japan as a 
world power, and of her past relations 
with the United States of America,discusses 
the chances of war between the United 
States and Japan. He gives some practical 
suggestions concerning what would consti- 
tute asound policy for the United States 
to adopttowards Japan. In this discus- 
sion, Dr. Abbott expresses views which 
are directly'related to Chinese questions of 
vital importance. 

The author successfully proves that 
“war with America would be national 
suicide for Japan.” It would not only 
bring her ruin from the commercial point 
of view, but Japan could notexpect from 
any of the European nations support in 
carrying on a war against the United 
States. 

‘New to anyone who examines the facts, the most 
striking characteristic of the white people that inhabit 
the lands bordering the pacific is their instinct of 
racial solidarity against the Oriental. I should not 
call it enmity, for it is, as arule, impersonal. At 
bottom, the difficulty is an economic one, and for 
that reason so fundamental that it transcends the 
artificial devision of nationalisin. « 

“When Japan fought Russia, Germany aud France 
did not view the situation with eqttanimity, although 


they did not interfere, partly because of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliauce, and partly because the battlefield 
was many thousand miles away. Like China, Japan 
has profited by the mutual jealousies of the “powers” 
and the reluctance of any of them to offer a lead to 
any other. 


“But should Japan declare war against the United 
States, particularly on the plan so often discussed in 
this country, the situation from the European 
standpoint would be very much graver. Were the 
antagonist auy other than an oriental one, we may 
well believe that a good many European nations 
would view the thorough trouncing of the United 
States with complacency. But the defeat of any 
leading Occidental power by Japan would be a 
calamity from the standpoint ofany nation in Europe. 
England would without doubt be given the immediate 
alternative of renouncing the Japanese alliance or of 
losing Canada and Australia from the Empire. At any 
rate it is inconceivable that England should be 
anything but neutral in a matter in which her own 
self-interest would be so much concerned. But with 
England neutral, that is, with Japan deprived of the 
backing of the English alliance, both Russia and 
Germany would appear on the scene of continental 
Asia, the one with keen recollections of Port Arthur 
and Dalny and the other with equally keen remem- 
brance of Kiao-Chan, and both, ready to seize the 
long deferred chance to secure themselves in China 
by evicting the Japanese. 


“Japan would find herself isolated, beggared and 
with all the delicate structure of her new and hardly 
won economic development crumbling to ruins about 
her. Inthe midst ofa world of enemies, she would 
fight on, no doubt, indefinitely. For there are no 
braver folk on earth, no more steadfast and loyal to 
their own, than the fifty million stout-hearted people 
who fill the islands of the Japanese Empire. But is it 
very reasonable that she should deliberately bring 
on all this, in the belief that she would profit 
thereby ?” Pp. 211-213. 
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The author thinks it very probable that, 
after this war is over, rivalry between 
Great Britain and Japan will increase : 


“England so long as she feared the Russian bear, 
deluded herself with the notion that she was protect- 
ing her iuterests in Asia by the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, In reality it was Japan that profited most 
since by tyiug the hands of England she eliminated, 
temporarily, another rival. For the natural interests 
of Great Britain—her national instinct# one might 
say—places her in the opposition to Japan in all that 
concerns China. England’s trade along the China 
coast led all the rest until very receutly, and it has 
chiefly been her partner in the alliance that has played 
the successful rival and reduced the relative importance 
ofthat trade. No one can say what results will 
follow the conclusion of the great European war, It 
is doubtful, however, if Russia is ever again the 
bugaboo to England that she has been in the past, and 
if that is so, then the chief motive on England's part 
for maintaining the Japanese alliance will disappear, 
and her own interests, as wellas the pressure which 
Canada and Australia willexert will force her into 
the other camp.” Pp. 226-27. 


Dr. Abbott boldly advocates a new poli- 
cy of informal “alliance” between Japan 
and America in unmistakable terms : 


“America wishes the “Open Door” in China. 
Japan wishes the equivalent. of a Monroe Doctrine 
for the East. If America supports Japan’s conten- 
tion and Japan, America’s, Europe will be forced to 
acquiesce and peace in the Pacific will be assured. 

“In a word, we must abandon) once for all, the 
antiJapanese policy inaugurated by Knox; more 
than that, we must abandon the “Laissez faire’ in- 
different policy that many advocate today. Rather 
our policy should be one of active cooperation, an 
alliance, if you will, though not necessarily one in 
the conventional military sense.” P. 259. 

Thus Dr. Abbott advocates that 
America should not interfere with Japanese 
policy in Eastern Asia : 

“Asia can never again be what it was before the 
Cassiniconvention. Korea isa part of Japan now 
and south Manchuria is under her control. Let us 
accept the situation. China may well heed Japan’s 
contention that she took them not from her, but from 
Russia, against whom the former was helpless.Japan’s, 
needs for expansion are real and obvious. Manchuria 
and Korea could hold the double of tbe Japanese 
population. Why try to ‘ head her off’? They are 
her safety valve. Ifthe stream follows that way, it 
will not flow to us, nor to Canada and Anstralia....” 


It is exceedingly interesting to note the 
author’s view that commercially Japan 1s 
not the greatest competitor of the United 
States in the Chinese market, but Great 
Britaina. Germany and France are the 
true competitors of the United States of 
America. He finds that American interests 

_ are not threatened by Japan, but by those 
powers that have tried to establish a 
control over large portions of Chinese 
territory ana have been opposed by Japan 
in that attempt, 
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“We must consider whether it is for our future 
advantage or disadvantage that Japan should be 
supported in her contention. It reduces to the 
question of whether it would be to our advantage 
or contrariwise that China should be the scene of the 
pulling and hauling diplomacy so continuously the 
feature of the past two decades’ history or whether 
we should profit most by the elimination of Euro- 
pean powers (Russia, England, Germany and France ) 
from political control of Chinese territory and 
interference in Chinese politics. 

“We, in this country, wish peace in the Pacific and 
its shores. We wish to find the greatest possible 
market for our goods in both Japan and China. 
We have something of the present status of the 
Oriental trade. We have seen that the greatest 
current market at present is for cotton manu- 
factures; secondly for such goods as matches, 
umbrellas, cigarettes, lamps, oil, ete., the use of 
which is easily acquired and is increasing in China. 
In the third rank are the manufactures, the use of 
which will have to be acquired by the Chinese as their 
scale of living changes—such things as sewing 
machines, electrical appliances, scientific instruments, 
household conveniences and plumbing 
supplies. We may add structural iron and railway 
equipment. 

“The market for these at present is embryonic. 
Now of the first class, that of cotton yarns and 
cloths, Japanese goods are attaining a startling 
rapid ascendancy in the Chinese markets. Neither 
Europe nor America can hope to compete with 
Japanese cotton mills employing work-girls at 
fifteen cents a day and running nineteen to twenty- 
three hours out of the twenty-four. But as we have 
seen, Japan depends to a great extent upon American 
raw cotton to supply this market, since a certain 
admixture is necessary to bring her product to the 
proper standard. In other words, since the Chinese 
customer demands the best he can afford, if, Japan 
should attempt to do without American raw cotton, 
depending upon that from China and India, then her 
control of the market would pass. Here, therefore, 
Japan’s success is really America’s joint profit and 
Europe does not count. 

“In the second class, all essentially cheap articles, 
it is likely that with the exception of kerosene oi} 
the trade will also trend to settle into Japan’s hands 
although in this case in certain lines her competition 
may come from Europe. Oil we shail doubtless 
continue to supply. 

“It is in the third group of manufactures that 
American industry has its greatest opportunity. The 
product of American workshops, employing the 
highest grade of skilled labor, need not fear competi- 
tion from the Japanese, at least not for many years 
tocome. There is every reason to believe that the 
Chinese demand for such products will grow apace, 
Our competitors here, however, will be Germany, 
England and France. Again we find our interests 
are not threatened by Japan,but by those powers that 
have tried to establish a coutrol over large portions 
of Chinese territory, and have been opposed by Japan 
in that attempt. 

“Commercially, therefore, and from the stand- 
point of strict national selfishness, it is to our advant- 
age to keep Europe out of East Asia, which involves 
the acceptance of Japanese dominance in far Eastern 
Affairs. Every consideration points to a community 
of interest between America and Japan with reference 
td the development of China's trade, provided only 
that Japan does not make the mistake of attempting 
to monopolize the whole trade.” Po. 243-245. 
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About 75% of the whole of the Chinese 
territory is claimed by the European 
Powers as their ‘Spheres of Influence” 
where American capital cannot be freely 
utilized. The Japanese sphere of influence 
in China today does not amount to more 
than 4% of the Chinese territory. If by the 
proposed co-operation of Japan ani the 
United States, China be freed from the 
effect of the Huropean Spheres of Influence, 
it will certainly mean progress and pros- 
perity for China and room for American 
capital. Dr. Abbott’s suggestion is a 
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very bold one ; but it may be very prof- 
itable for the statesmen of America, Japan 
and. China to ponder over this daring 
proposition which in its logical conclusion 
leads to a very powerful combination of 
America, Japan, and China, with the 
leadership of America, who cherishes no 
territorial ambition in Asia. This last 
point has not been considered by the 
author, though it isa most important 
one. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENTIST. 








AMERICA’S WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES, I 


years after th2 date of its passing. It has 
been enacted in a modified form giving the 
Filipinos a government directly respon- 
sible to the people. We quoted the follow- 
ing summary of the Act from the Spring- 
field Republican in our last November 
number :— 

In place of the present Philippine Commission, which 
is abolished, the Filipinos are to elect a Senate. The 
House is already elected by the people, and with the 
election of the Senate, the electorate 1s to be increased 


by about 600,000. As about 200,000 Filipinos vote 
now, the new law will grant voting rights to about 


HE latest available official report on 
the government of the Philippines 
is the Report of the Philippine Com- 

mission to the Secretary of War for the 

period from Julv.1, 1913, to December 31, 

1914. We propose in this article to make 

extracts from this report and others, with 
| brief comments where necessary. 

The spirit which animated the Philippine 
Commission in carrying on the govern- 
ment of the islands will appear from their 
recommendation for the passage of the 


Jones Bill. 800,000, The sda of Governor-General is retained 
i eee at E and there is to be a vice-governor, an American 
o opan aa area sat Saeed : ee whose duties are to be fixt by the Governor-General. 

eS TAS ee eee O iS proposed act, wich The functions of the legislature are limited so as to 


provides for the extension of the autonomy of the 
Filipino people by granting to them greater participa- 
tion in their government. l 

It is urged that at the coming session of the 
Congress the Jones bill or a similar act, as it passed 
the House of Representatives and as favourably 
reported by the Senate Committee on the Philippines, 
be enacted. In the opinion of the Philippine Com- 
mission, modification of the bill, if any is made, should 
be in the way of makiag its provisions even more 
liberal. 

“We consider it particularly important that the 
preamble of the bill substantially as it was passed’by 
the House of Representatives be enacted. We consider 
such a definite statement of intention necessary in 


provide that the coinage, currency, and immigration 
laws, shall not be made without the approval of the 
President of the United States. Finally, all Americans 
residing in the Islands who desire to vote must 
become citizens of the Islands. The Republican points 
out also that the preamble of the bill fixes no specific 
date for the granting of independence, but simply 
states “that it has always been the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereiguty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recoguize their independence as soon as a suitable 
government can be established therein.” Therefore, 
enlarged powers of self-government are granted “in 
order that by the use and exercise of popular 


; : franchise and governmental powers, they may the 
order that a better understanding may be established petter he prepared fully to assume Ehe. responsibilities 


between both peoples and that stability of business . Ai 
may be established and assured,” and enjoy all the privileges of complete .indepen- 


dence, 

Do the British Government in India feel So the Philippine Commission, in re- 
it necessary to make a definite statement commending the passing of the Jones Lill, 
of real intention regarding Indian autono- practically recommended their own extinc- ° 
my or Home Rule? tion, as the first sentence of the foregoing 

The Jones Bill proposed to make the extract shows! 

Filipinos independent not later than four The report of the Goveraor-General of 


n, RR" 
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the Philippines contains the following 
paragraphs regarding this Bill :— 

“The Philippine Commission in its report printed 
‘herewith makes mention of the importance of the 
early passage by Congress of the pending Philippine 
‘bill, The extended powers of self-government offered 
to the Filipino people by this measure will afford the 


: best demonstration to the world of the capacity of 
the Filipino people, and will give unmeasured satis- 


faction to the people of these islands. 

“The preamble of the bill, containing as it does an 
unequivocal statement of the intention of the people 
of the United States to give ultimate independence 
to the islands, will be regarded by the Filipino people 
as an affirmation of the often-expressed policy of 
our country towards them.” 


Then follows the enunciation ofan im- 


portant principle. 
“Every nation as well as every individual mast 
have an ideal, and all Americans should unite with 


the Filipino people in cherishing for their future ideal 
that independence which we value so highly for our- 


selves.” 


Is their any official report published by 
the Government of India which contains 
any sentiment like this? Do the British 
people “unite with” the Indian people in 
cherishing the ideaf of national autonomy ? 

The good that is likely to result from a 
statement of definite policy is next referred 
to. 


“The Filipinos, citizens of all nations residing in 
the Philippines, all parties, and all factions realize 
that business as well as political conditions will im- 
prove upon a statement of definite policy by the 
Congress of the United States. Prevailing un- 
certainty willcome to an end immediately upon the 
enactment of such a measure as that advocated. 
Every sentiment of good faith on the part of the 
United States calls for an affirmation of the statements 
heretofore made by the representatives of the United 
States in the Philippine Islands, that eventually the 
people of the Philippines are to be given their inde- 
pendence.” 


The Governor-General next pays an un- 
grudging tribute to the political capacity 
of the Filipinos. 


“All who have resided in the Philippine Islands 
must appreciate the tremendous achievements of the 
United States in the islands since American occupa- 
tion. We are perhaps somewhat prone to under 
estimate, however, the part which the Filipino people 
have borne in our success. Only through their willing 


¥ co-operation in executive administration and in the 


expenditure of their revenues, as expressed in the acts 
of legislature, of their provincial boards, and their 
municipal councils, have we been able so easily and 
so rapidly to make the tremendous strides and im- 
provements in order, sanitation, and public works of 
which we are so proud,” 

How different is the spirit which 
-animates many Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. 
If the police cannot detect criminals, why, 
it is the people who are so cowardly! If 
sanitation does not make progress, why, 
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it is the people who do not appreciate 
good health and are obstructive! 

There is another passage in which the 
Governor-General bears testimony to the 
ability of the Filipino people in a still more 
marked manner. Says he:— 

“This occasion is taken to express my deep appre- 
ciation of the consideration accorded the recommenda- 
tions of the Governor General by the Legislature, and 
as a member of the Commisson to express admiration 
for the ability and conscientious hard work of my 
colleagues. One who has had opportunity for 
intimate observation cannot doubt for a moment the 
ability of the Filipinos to enact their own legislation, 
conservatively and without extravagance, with 
diligent attention to the needs of the Filipino people, 
and with a comprehension of these needs such as it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for men of another race 
to acquire.” 

In the Philippines the educated leaders 
of the people are held to possess a compre- 
hension of their needs ‘‘such as it1s difficult, 
if not impossible, for men of another race 
to acquire :” in India, on the contrary, the 
educated section are held neither to repre- 
sent the people nor to understand their 
needs or to havethe desire to remove their 
grievances! 

What are the attainments, what the 
intellectual status of the people of whose 
ability the Governor General speaks so 
highly ? It may be thought that the Fili- 
pino electors, the Filipino legislators, and 
the Filipino teachers and. other officials 
are far more highly educated thane our 
educated men. This'does not seem to be 
the case. Let us try to have some idea of 
the number and attainments of the men 
who have obtained the highest education 
in the islands. The Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the Director of Education 
(January 1,1914, to December 31,1915) 
which is the latest available, states :— 

“The University graduated its first class in the 
year 1909. Beginning with that year, its graduates 
in all departments have numbered by years 8,12,11, 
31, 51, 101, and, 178 for the school year 1914-15.” 


So altogether up to 1914-15 there have 
been 392 graduates. Besides these there 
are some Filipinos who have graduated 
in America. We have not been able to 
find out their number. The Filipino gra- 
duates of the University of the Philippines 
are not as highly educated as the gra- 
duates of the U. S. A. of American race. 
According to the Director, ‘‘they lack 
at least two years of college work to 
equal 80 per cent of the American teach- 
ing force” in the Islands. l es 

Some idea of the education which is 
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held to qualify Filipinos as voters and for 
leadership is obtained from the following 
paragraph from the Report of the Secretary 
of Public Instruction for the year ending 
December 31, 1914 :— 

“During the school year 1912-13, 10,938 boys 
completed the primary course, and the next year the 
number reached 11,398. The primary graduates for 
only two years constitute approximately 22% per 
cent. of the present voters claiming educational 
qualifications. The graduates of the intermediate 
and secondary courses are, of course, still better 
prepared for citizenship. In 1914, 3540 boys and 
1045 girls completed the intermediate grades and 
from them will comè many local leaders [n the same 
year 340 boys and 67 girls completed the secondary 
course, which fits them for leadership in a broad 
way.” 

In the Philippines the primary school 
course takes 4 years to complete, the 
intermediate 3 years, and the secondary 
four years; and those who have com- 
pleted them are spoken of as primary, 
intermediate and secondary graduates. 
The primary and intermediate “graduates” 
correspond roughly to those in India who 
have passed the upper primary and the 
middle English or middle vernacular exa- 
minations, andthe secondary “graduates” 
toour Matriculates.Up tothe year1914-15 
there have been only 105,824 primary, 
25,875 intermediate and 1,885 secondary 
“graduates”. And these “graduates” are 
considered fit for local leadership and 
leadérship “in a broad way” respectively ; 
and the primary ‘“‘graduates”’ are consider- 
ed qualified as voters. And undoubtedly 
they are so. But so far as India 
is concerned, the Round Table school of 
Imperialists and Anglo-[ndian rulers hold 
that our country can produce neithera 
sufficient number of voters nor a sufficient 
number of representative leaders! Not 
that Americans think that the Filipinos 
have acquired the highest possible qualifi- 
cations for citizenship. No. They are only 
working with the available materials, and 
constantly trying to improve their 
quality. From the testimony borne to 
the capacity of the Filipinos, it is clear, 
too, that excellent results are- being 
obtained even with the materials at present 
available. The Director of Education 
says in his Report for the year 1915: 

“At no time has it been contended that four years 
of schooling provides an adequate basis for the fullest 
enjoyment of the rights and duties of citizenship, 
On the contrary, it has been fully appreciated that 
provision should by all means be made for free 


instruction in all grades to and including the 
seventh,” 
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Evidently the Director thinks that 
seven years of schooling “provides an 
adequate basis for the fullest enjoyment 
of the rights and duties of citizenship”. 
What is the bureaucratic standard of such 
a basis for India, if there be any? In the 
Philippines, 

“Definite training forcitizenship is given in the 
primary, intermediate, and secondary courses. 
Various literary societies afford pupils practice in 


conducting meetings at which questions of interest 
to all citizens are discussed.” 


In his Calcutta University convocation 
speech delivered inJanuary last the Viceroy 
expected that our graduates ‘“‘should come 
out men ready to take up the duties of 
citizenship’. But what ‘definite training 
for citizenship” do they receive? 

We return tothe Report of the Governor 
General, dated Manila, June 20, 1915. 
He writes :— 

“In pursuance of his theretofore announced 
policy, President Wilson nominated and the Senate 
confirmed a majority of Filipinos upon the Com- 


mission [the upper house of the legislature]. Since 
the membership of the lower house, the Philippine 


Assembly, was already composed entirely 
of elected Filipinos, this placed the majority 
vote of the Philippine Legislature in the hands 


ofthe Filipino people. To anyone familiar with re- 
cent legislative history in the Philippines such a 
course was not only just and merited, but wise. No 
appropriation bill had been passed for tht three fiscal 
years 1911, 1912, 1913, owing to the failure of the 
two houses of the Legislature to agree upon an 
appropriation for the current expenses of the govern- 
ment. For these three years disbursements were 
made by the Governor General, acting under the 
provision of law which authorizes him, whenever 
the Legislature fails to pass the supply bill, to 
advise the treasurer to disburse the same amounts 
appropriated in the last annual appropriation bill.” 


The step which President Wilson took 
seemed to produce a magic effect. 


“The appointment of a Filipino majority on the 
Commission at once hrought together the two 
houses of the Legislature and broke the dead lock 
which had existed. Several of the points at issue 
in immediately preceding years were speedily 
adjusted by thelower and upper houses. One of the 
most notable of these points of disagreement had 
been the insistence of the Assembly upon the right 
of the Legislature to exercise more complete control 
over the expenditures of the government, particular- 


ly with reference to the so-called reimbursable 
funds.” 


The result was the checking of extra- 
vagant expenditure in various depart- 
ments. Under the appropriation and 
other legislation of this new legislature 
about 19 percent of the total expenditure 
of 1918 were saved during the calendar 
year 1914, 
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“Not alone in this particular was the increased 
eficiency of the newly constituted Legislatures 
apparent. 

“For example, a compaign had been directed 
against the Filipino people in certain quarters of the 
United States based upon the alleged refusal of the 


d Filipinos to legislate against slavery which, it was 
alleged, existed in the islands. There was, in fact 
a legal doubt whether existing law in the Philippines 
did prohibit slavery and penalize it and, consequently, 
one of the first acts of the new legislature was to 


pass, by unanimous vote, a drastic antislavery 
law, applying tothe islands, as supplementary to 
existing law,......” 

Certain salaries of the government were 
also reduced. 


FILIPINIZATION. 


By filipinization is meant the replacing 
of Americans by Filipinos in the govern- 


+ 


‘ment machinery. This has gone on 
throughout the years of American 
occupation. Brigadier General Frank 


McIntyre oi the United States Army, 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
writes in the course of his official despatch 
to the secretary of war, dated March 
1,1913, “Iu your last annual report you 
say with reference to the policy which has 
controlled us since : 


Briefly, this policy may be expressed as having for 
its sole object the preparation of the Filipino peoples 
for popular self-government in their own interest and 
not in the interest of the United States. In the words 
of Mr. McKinley : 

“In all the forms of government and administra- 
tive provisions which they are authorized to prescribe 
the Commission should bear in mind that the govern- 
ment which they are establishing is designed not for 
our satisfaction, or for the expression of our theure- 
tical views, but for the happiness, peace, and 
prosperity of the people of the Philippine Islands.” 


Brigadier General McIntyre then des- 
cribes the political status of the people at 
the time he wrote the despatch. 


The Filipino to-day controls absolutely his munici- 
pal government, which means, from the American 
standpoint, the municipal and county governments. 
He elects all of the officers and the officers are almost 
invariably Filipinos. The municipal judge— the 
Justice of the Peace—is a Filipino. 

, itistrue that the financial affairs of the munici- 

apality are subject to the supervision of higher 
authority. This is not unusualin the United States. 
The police of the municipalities are governed by 
regulations prepared by the Chiefof the Constabulary, 
an insular official, and the municipal police are 
subject to the inspection of Constabulary officers. 

In the provinces, which correspond to the states of 
the Union, the governing body is a provincial board, 
two members of which are clected by the voters of 
the province. The third member—the treasurer— 
isa civil-service oficial, and is, in the general cases, 
an American, though we have a number of provinces 
with Filipino treasurers. 


Again, ~ abe insular or central government, the 
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executive officers are appointed, the Commission 
consisting of nine members appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Five of the members are the heads of executive 
departments of the government and four are members 
ofthe Commission in its legislative capacity. This 
body is the upper house of the Legislature. For 
several years five members of this body have been 
Americans and four Filipinos. At present, due toa 
vacancy, there are four Americans and four Filipinos, 
For several years one of the executive departments—~ 
that of Finance and Justice—has been presided over 
by a Filipino member of the Commission, while one 
ot the legislative members has been an American. 

The Attorney General of the Islands is not a 
member of the Commission. This office has for several 
years been filled by a Filipino. 

In the Legislature the lower house, the Philippine 
Assembly, is composed of 81 members elected from 
that number of districts into which the entire 
Christian and civilized portion of the Archipelago 
is divided. The jurisdiction of this legislature is tar 
greater than that of the state legislatures, and the 
lower house of the Philippine Legislature has all of the 
usual powers of the lower house of legislative bodies 
in the various states. The jurisdiction, however, of 
the Legislature of which itis a component part does 
notextend to those portions of the Archipelago 
which are not represented in the Legislature, being 


inhabited principally by Moros and other non- 
Christian tribes. Over this part ofthe Archipelago 
the legislative authority of the Commission is 


exclusive. 

In his relation to the courts the Filipino finds the 
Justice of the Peace court occupied by a Filipino. 
One-half of the Judges of First Instance are Filipinos, 
and of the seven Supreme Court Justices three have 
been and are Filipinos. 


Summing up the General says: 


Briefly, the Filipino as distinguished from a small 
class has been given more power in his government 
than is exercised by any oriental people, and all the 
agencies which are supposed to work for the advance- 
ment of a people in popular self-government are being 
used to the greatest practicable extent for the 
Filipino. 

At the same time every effort consistent with 
reasonable conservation of natural resources has been 
made to develop the material prosperity of the 
Philippine Islands. 


In the Special Report of Brigadier 
General Frank McIntyre on the Philippine 
Islands, dated December 1, 1915, there is 
a section devoted to the filipinization of 
the public service. He writes that “in his 
special report to President Taft, made in 
1910, Secretary Dickinson said :— 


In your special report of 1908, under the heading 
“Civil Service,” you say : 

“Still in many of the bureaus the progress of 
Filipinos to the most responsible places is necessarily 
slow, and the proportion of them to be found in 
positions of high salaries is not as large as it ought 
to be in the near future. The winuowing-out process, 
however, is steadily reducing the American em: 
ployees in the civil service.” 

One of the demands most urgently brought to 
my attention wasthat the work of increasing the 
proportion of the Filipino employees is not being 
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pressed, and that, especially in the higher salaries, 
there is discrimination against Filipino employees. 
The Filipinos bear the burden of government, and 
should, so far as is consistent with proper administra- 
tion and the maintenance of the present attitude of 
the United States in the government of the islands, 
be given a preference in employment. 
* * + # * 


The general question was taken up with the 
Governor General and the heads of departments 
and bureaus. It is the fixed policy of the administra- 
tion to proceed as rapidly as the good of the service 
will permit in increasing the Filipino employees, and 
I am satisfied that there will be a hearty coopera- 
tion upon the part of all. The Governor General 
bas always favored this course. * * * 

Without a careful analysis of these tables one 
might get a false impression of the extent to which 
the governnient of the island has been Filipinized dur- 
ing the period covered by them. They show the 
increase of Filipinos in the civil service of the islands, 
but it should be observed thatin the period covered 
by these tables the number of Filipino members of 
the commission has been increased 334% per cent, the 
number of judges of first instance by 100 per cent 
and there has been created the Philippine Assembly, 
an elective body composed exclusively of Filipinos. 

To-day four of the nine members of the Philippine 
Commission, which constitutes the upper house of 
the legislature, are Filipinos. The entire lower house 
is composed of Filipinos. In the executive depart- 
ments the important portfolio of finance and justice 
is held by a Filipino. Three of the seven justices of 
the supreme court, including the chief justice thereof, 
are Filipinos, and 10 of the 20 judges of first instance 
are Filipinos, while practically all the lower judicial 
officers are Filipinos. 


“The policy in this regard, as set forth ° 


in the report of Mr. Taft in 1908 and 
of Mr. Dickinson in 1910, and which 
has been outlined in practically every 
official statement on this subject since 
the establishment of civil government in 
the Philippine Islands, has been steadily 
adhered to by the present Governor 
General, The change in the subordinate 
positions has been somewhat more rapid 
than it had averaged in the recent past. 
it has, however, been by no means radical. 
Filipinization has been marked by neces- 
sary conservatism in the higher positions 
in the government. 

“To ulustrate this, the last paragraph 
in Secretary Dickinsan’s report of 1910 
would read, if written to-day, as follows: 

To-day 5 of the 9 members of the Philippine 
Commission, which constitute the upper house of 
the legislature, are Filipinos. The entire liwer house 
iscompased of Filipinos. Ln the executive depart- 
ments the İmport int portfoliu of finance and justice 
is held by « Pilipino. Three of the 7 justices of the 
supreme cuurt, cluding the chief justice thereof, are 
Fib unos, aod 22 of the 36 judycs of first instance 
are Filipinos, while practically all the lower judicial 
officers are Filipinos. 

“The only change from 1910 is that 
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5 instead of 4 of the 9 members of the 
Philippine Commission are now Filipinos, 
the changes in the number of judges of 
first instance being the result of an in- 
creasing number of judges of first instance, 
as it will be noted that the number of 
American judges is greater than in 1910.” 

The report of the Governor General 
dated June 20, 1915, contains a section 
devoted to changes in personnel. From it 
we learn that ‘‘the action of the national 
administration in filipinizing the Commis- 
sion was followed by increased representa- 
tion of Filipinos in the executive branches 
ofthe government. Filipinization of the 
government service was the policy of 
President McKinley in his organic letter of 
instructions, and has been endorsed with 
emphasis as a priuciple, by succeeding 
Presidents and by most of the Governors 
General of the islands. Under whichever 
principle the Philippine question is now 
discussed, whether of eventual inde- 
pendence or local self-government of the 
islands, itis obviously necessary to give 
the Filipinos an opportunity to fill any 
ofices for which they demonstrate their 
ability. In fact, the law requires this, as 
is indicated by the following excerpt from 
the civil-service act : 

Sec. G6. In the appointment of officers and 
employes under the provisions of this act, the 
appointing officer in his selection from the list of 
eligibles furnished to him by the director of civil 
service shall, where other qualifications are equal, 
prefer— 

First. Natives of the Philippine Islands or persons 


who bave, under and by virtue of the Treaty of 
Paris acquired the political rights of the natives of 


. the islands. 


Second. Persons who have served as members of 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States aud have been honorably discharged 


therefrom. 
Third. Citizens of the United States. 


So the Filipinos have the first claim to 
civil service appointments. 

The Governor General then proceeds 
to make some remarks on the policy of 
filipinization, which all rulers of dependen- 
cies and all dependent peoples should 
bear in mind. He observes: “In addition 
to the justice of the policy of filipinization, 
it is obvious to all that efficiency must 
result when capable Filipinos are placed 
in office, because thereby the confidence 
and cordial cooperation of the people are’ 
obtained. An administrative efficiency 
which may sparkle in the lecture room 
is not necessarily perceptible jn action 
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when the cooperation of the people can 
not be obtained or when the oppositiou 
of the people is invited.” 

_ The paragraph which follows is also 
P noteworthy. ` 


In spite, however, of the well-established policy 
of filipinization, it was found that on July 1, 1913, 
there were actually more Americans in the permanent 
civil service than in 1907 or 1908. The undersigned 
therefore adopted the policy of nominating Filipinos 
for offices for which they were fitted, whenever 
opportunity presented itself. At the present writing, 
of the thirty-one bureaus or offices of the government 
eight have a Filipino at the head, instead of four, 
the highest number theretofore occupying such posi- 
tions. It is now the announced policy, moreover, 
to appoint Filipinos to office, whenever vacancies 
exist, in the position of assistant chiefs of bureaus in 
which Americans are the chiefs. This has been done, 
since the undersigned became Governor General, in the 
bureaus of health, internal revenue, agriculture, and 
prisons. In the same period, moreover, Filipinos 
have been given a majority on the municipal board of 
the city of Manila, and Filipinos have been appointed 
to the offices ofcity attorney and prosecuting attor- 
ney of the city of Manila, tothe latter office for the 
first time; Filipinos have been given a majority of 
‘the judicial positions of the courts of first instance ; 
representation on the city council of the city 
of Baguio; and an increased number of administrative 
offices in the special government provinces, as well as 
many promotions in the clerical grades. Further 
progress in the higher branches of the govern- 
noe should be made when suitable opportunities 
offer, 


The Governor General observes that 
“the re-organisation of the higher person- 
nel offered an opportunity of removing the 
antagonism which had grown up between 
certain of the executive branches of the 
government and the Filipino people, and 
thus to bring the government into touch 
with the people and insure a consideration 
oftheir wishes and needs. An American 
administration in the Philippines which 
considers itself free from the necessity of 
consulting the reasonable ideas of the 
people which it serves is certain to arouse 
antagonism between the races and dis- 
satisfaction with cflorts, however well 
intentioned, to administer the public 
affairs.” We also learn that : 

In every case where civil service laws have had 
any bearing the spirit as well as the letter of the civil 
service has been observed by this administration. 
Reference is made in another section of this report 
to imprgvements inaugurated in the spirit of the civil 
service. 

Attention is invited to the fact that very few 
employees other than school-teachers have been 
brought out from the United States during the period 
“ ander discussion to fill vacancies in the insular service. 
While it now appears that there were as of January 
1, 1915, 1,978 Americans in the insular service, as 
against about 2,600 on October 1, 1913, approxima- 
tely 300 of that decrease may he attributed to the 
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rule adopted of not importing from the United 
States new employees for clerical or subordinate 
positions. Although in recent years about 500 
Americans on an average have left the insular service 
annually, approximately 300 new untrained men 
were brought out from the United States. Somewhat 
more than 200 of these vacancies may be attributed 
to the reduced expenditures of the government follow- 
ing onthe appropriation bill enacted to curb certain 
extravagancies and abolish useless offices in view of 
the threatened deficit in the treasury. 

In connection with filipinization, it is 
to be noted that “the new insular auditor 
initiated a plan of re-organization in the 
bureau of audits by which trained Filipinos 
will gradually have a greater share in the 
work of the bureau in the provinces.” We 
also learn that in the agricultural ‘‘bureau 
particularly, dealing as it does so in- 
timately with the daily life of the Filipino 
people, it is believed more rapid Filipiniza- 
tion would bring the bureau more closely 
into touch with the populace it serves.” 
Exactly the opposite principle guides the 
recruitment of officers in our agricultural 
departments. From the list given in our 
last number (p.197) the reader will see 
that in our Imperial Agricultural Depart- 
ment 13 officers are European and 1 
Indian, and in the provincial agricultural 
departments 70 officers are European and 
9 Indian. 

“By direction of the Governor General, 
the practice of sending to the United 
States for employees for purely clerical 
duties has been stopped, and practically no 
employees of any kind were brought over 
during the year 1914except school-teachers 
and technical employees. In Executive 
Order No. 21, dated February 11, 1914, 


the views of _the Governor General 
in this connection are set forth as 
follows: 


In the exercise of power conferred by act of Congress 
of July 1, 1902, known as the Phillipine bill, and by 
Act No. 1698 of the Philipine Commission, known as 
the “revised civil-service act,’? the Governor General 
hereby approves and promulgates the following 
amendment of section 5 of Civil Service Rule IL, 
as promulgated by Executive Order No. 5, series of 
1909: 

5. Examinations in the Philippine Island shall be 
held in Manila and in the Provinces upon such dates 
as the Director may deem best for the interest of the 
service and the convenience of applicants, and 
exaininations in the United States will be held under 
the auspiecs of the United States Civil Service Com: 
mission at the request of the Director: Provided, 
That when there are names on the proper eligible 
register of the Bureau of Civil service no appointinent 
shall be made to a position in the classified civil 
service of a person residing outside the Philippine 
Islands unless, after comment by the appointing 
officer and the director, the Governor Gencral shall 


decide that the eligibles do not prossess the technical 
knowledge and training or other qualifications or 
requirements necessary for the position sought to be 
filled or that the best interests of the service require 
the appointment of a nonresident. 

“As further stated in the report of the 
director of the civil service, ‘on account 
of the increasing number of better educated 
Filipinos who were able to qualify in the 
first and second grade examinations 
appointing officers have almost ceased 
making appointments in Manila from the 
third (the lowest) grade register of 
eligibles, and there has been a marked 
decrease in the number of eligible appointed 
from this register in the provinces. For 
this reason the third-grade examination 
was given only once during 1914.’ 

“as demanded by the economies put 
into effect by the Legislature, there. wasa 
general reduction of personnel throughout 
the insular service and the municipal 
service of Manila in 1914. Of the appointees 
from examinations, only 6 per cent were 
Americans and 94 per cent Filipinos, 
instead of 11 and 89 per cent, respectively, 
in 1912 and 1913. 

“In the classified service but 54 
Americans were brought from the United 
States in 1914, of whom 45 were teachers ; 
and in the unclassified service 39 Americans 
were brought from the United States, 18 
as constabulary officers and 10 as super- 
intenfents of agricultural experiment 
stations; the other 11 were, except as 
above mentioned, chiefly technical experts.” 

“The report of the executive secretary 
shows the gradual filipinization of the 43 
provincial and 757 municipal govern- 
ments, which in the case of the latter is 
almost complete. In 1914 there were 
37 Americans and 134 Filipino provin- 
cial officials, as against 40 and 113 
in 1913, while in municipal offices there 
were 116 Americans and 13,272 Filipinos, 
as against 121 and 12,384 in 1913.” 

“The bureau of labor is directed entirely 
by Filipinos, and has been conducted ina 
very satisfactory manner.” 

So there is “simultaneous civil service 
examination” for the Philippines; and 
Americans are examined and appointed 
only when there are no properly qualified 
Filipino eligibles. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT 
COMMUNITIES. 
The following paragraph from the 
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report of the Governor General shows 
what efforts are made to promote friendly 
relation between different communities: 


Particular attention is invited to the work accom- 
plished by the secretary of the interior and his staff | 
in promoting friendly relations between the people of 
the mountains and the Filipinos of the plains. By 
this policy the isolation in which the mountain people 
were left for so many generations will gradually be 
removed and the way opened for a more rapid spread 
of civilization. By this means, also, the distrust 
heretofore reported to exist between the hill people 
and the civilized people of the plains will be eliminated 
and a feeling of mutual regard and respect will be 
engendered. Itis obvious that common feelings of 
nationality and common sense of responsibility 
among the peoples of the Philippines can only be 
secured by bringing them into association and contact 
with each other; maintaining and strengthening the 
barrier which has in the past been erected between 
them will not serve. 

Another paragraph gives some interest- 
ing details on this subject. 

In the Moro country, as well as in the Mountain 
Province, a new policy was inaugurated of cultivat- 
ing confidence and good will between the non- 
Christians and their Christian neighbors. Especial 
stress was laid upon the fact that all the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands were destined to form a 
united people with acommon nationality. Earnest 
efforts have been made to eradicate the distrust with 
which the Mohammedans viewed the propi of other 
religions and most gratifying results of harmony'and 
cooperation are already beginning to appear. 
Christian Filipinos from the northern islands have 
been installed as government officials, especially as 
school-teachers, in many of the remote portions of the 
Moro country and have been uniformly successful ; in 
no instance has any violence been offered them or any 
obstruction placed in their way. The undersigned 
concurs in the urgent recommendation of the governor 
of the department for largely increased appropria- 
tions for the establishment of schools in Mindanao 
and Sulu. 

Evidently the Americansdo not think 
it either necessary or righteous to follow 
the devide et impera policy. 


EDUCATION. 


We shall in a succeeding number give 
some details regarding the educational 
work of America in the Philippines. Here 
we merely mention “the fact that in the 
year 1914, 2314 per cent of all the expendi- 
tures of the Philippine government were 
for educational work, a record which it 
is believed is not surpassed elsewhere in 
the world.” In 1914-15 the Baroda State 
spent 1214 percent of its revenue on edu- 
cation, which isa much larger proportion 
than that spent by the Government of 
India. The Governor General observes; 
“In the desire for continuation and 
extension ofthis vast program of educa- 
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tional work both Americans and Filipinos 
unite. The educational work in the 
Philippines is a particular source of 
pride tothe people ofthe United States 
and, moreover, the political principles of 
all parties demand that as rapidly as 
possible the Filipino people should re- 
ceive the most modern education to fit 
themselves for their future responsibilities.” 


Exopus To HILE STATION STOPPED. 

The town of Baguio is a health resort. 
‘In the winter of 1914 the Legislature dis- 
continued the appropriation for transferr- 
ing the bureaus of the government to 
Baguio during the heated period. This 
was done to save the annual expenditure 
averaging 170,000 pesas (equal to about 
Rs. 260,000) customary for the Baguio ex- 
odus. At the same time the teachers’ camp, 
numbering about 350 teachers, was held as 
usual in Baguio for about six weeks. At no 
time in the past had the whole government 
force been transported to Baguio,. and at 
no time had the whole personnel of the 
insular government shown a desire to go 
to Baguio.” 

To the official mind in India, it would 
seem to be the height of absurdity to 
propose that the viceroy, the governors, 
and the lieutenant governors, with their en- 
tourage, should not resort to their summer 
capitals during the hot season, but that 
the ill-paid and overworked pedagogues 
should, instead, spend six weeks there 
and hold educational conferences. But 
Americans have ideas of their own regard- 
ing the importance of education. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS AND CONSULTATION 
WITH CITIZENS. 


We reproduce below the paragraphs 
on public hearings and consultation with 
citizens, and complaints of citizens. 


In order to avoid mistakes due to unfamiliarity 
with the local conditions and the language, tradi- 
tions, and customs of the people, I have resorted 
freely to public hearings on all matters of general 
public importance. During the year the department 


` has participated in at least 18 such hearings. 


In many matters the department has made a 
distinct effort to hold personal consultations with 
citizens interested in any especial branch of the 
departmtnt’s work, and, above all, with persons 
inclined to oppose any method or plan of the 
department. 

Frequently, also, the department has invited the 
‘advice and cooperation of unofficial voluntary com- 
mittees, containing usually a representative of those 
who opposed the proposed plan, a representative of 
the department, and third persons particularly 
familiar with the general subject. 


Often these measures have revealed some justifica- 
tion for the objections advanced, and also some 
practical way of modifying the department's action 
so as to adapt it to existing conditions without 
injustice or injury to anyone, 

Sometimes they have disclosed pure misunder- 
standing of the department's intentions, due to no 
fault of anyone, but merely to differences of language 
Or misinterpretation of acts. As even such misun- 
derstandings, however, lead to irritation and opposi- 
tion, obstruct efficient and smooth administration, 
and prevent harmonious cooperation with the public 
(especially between different races), the department 
has sought to prevent them, or when they occur, to 
correct them, with precisely the same care which it 
uses to prevent or correct any positive mistakes. 


COMPLAINTS OF CITIZENS. 


Another helpful method of preventing such mis- 
takes, or of correcting them, has been painstaking 
attention to complaints of individual citizens. For 
administrative purposes the department has acted 
on the assumption that every complaint wherever it 
may originate, is likely to have some justification, 
that it indicates at least irritation, and that such 
irritation should be alleviated wherever possible. As 
a rule, these assumptions have proved sound. 


PLAGUE AND OTHER EPIDEMICS. 


As the result of the efforts of the Bureau 
of Health plague, both rodent and human, 
has disappeared from the islands. ‘The 
last case occurred on September 12, 1914. 
Measures will be continued with vigour, 
however, to prevent a return of the 
disease.” 


“Smallpox has been eradicated: bubonic plague 
and Asiatic cholera have been suppressed ; a remedy 
has been found for beri-beri ; the lepers that formerly 
roamed almost at will have been segregated 
without adding complete isolation and inhuman 
treatment to the terrors of the disease. And the 
cost of all this, and of much more that has been 
similarly done for the health of the people, has been 
borne by the Filipino people themselves. More than 
that, the people have been brought to the point 
when they appreciate the benefits of sanitation 
to an extent that a few years ago would have seemed 
incredible. © 

“As showing the confidence of the business world 
in the improved sanitary conditions, it may be stated 
that the life insurance companies are charging the 
same rates in the Philippines as in the United states.” 


British life insurance. companies are 
not able to charge the same rates in India 
as they do in the United Kingdom. 


LAW AND ORDER. 


General McIntyre saysin his Special 
Report. 

“It is only fair to say, in recognition of the 
excellent work of the several administrations in the 
islands, that the maintenance of law and order there- 
in does not now require the presence ofa single 
American soldier and that the duty of such soldiers 
in the Philippine Islands is to-day in all respects 
identical with their duty in the United States in time 
of peace. 
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CIVIL SERVANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BE 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


We learn from the report of the 
governor general that in the Philippine 
Islands civil servants are not entitled to 
fill the positions of chiefs or assistant chiefs 
of departments or bureaus. The reason 
given for such a rule is sound. 


In a consideration of the official personnel of the 
insular goverument it should be remembered that the 
civil-service laws do not cover the positions of chief 
aud assistant chief of bureaus. Such high officials 
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bear a large share in carrying out the practical opera- 
tions of the governamental policy, and the wisdom of 
permitting the appointment of such officials without 
reference to the civil-service law is apparent when it 
is brought to mind that the Governor General or 
secretary of department must depend for efficiency in 
his policies upon the loyal cooperation and genuine 
eent of the bureau chiefs immediately subordinate 
to him, 


Evidently it is feared that if civil-service 
men were appointed, their esprit de corps 
and class interests might stand in the 
way of their loyally carrying out the 
governmental policy. 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Navigation Schools in India. 


D. P. Bhosekar pleads forthe establish- 
ment of navigation schools at the principal 
ports of India, in the pages of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
for January. A country to expand com- 
mercially must possess its own vessels 
to carry its trade. The maritime activities 
cf Indians are now only memories. 

The writer says quite correctly: 


So long as India has to depend on foreign ships 
and unsympathetic railways for the transport of 
her manufactured goods as well as raw materials, 
there can be very little hope of its industrial advance- 
ment. itis a most fortunate circumstance that this 
year’s session of the Industrial Conference is being 
held at the principal port which occupies the most 
prominent place in the Commercial activity of the 
whole country. I take, therefore, this opportunity 
to appeal to the Industrial magnates of this city 
to seriously take up the subject of recognising and 
re-establishing shipbuilding .on modern lines as 
Bombay was once famous for its ships which plied 
as far as England. 

India is not an inland country like Tibet or 
Switzerland. She has a seacoast of more than 4,000 
miles. She has excellent ports and’ harbours like 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Her sea- 
borne trade is extensive. A large number of Indians 
are required to go to foreign countries for commerce, 
service and education. Sea-voyages are also often 
resorted to by the Indians, Hindus and Mahomedans 
alike, for pilgrimages. 

The subject of commerce is now included in 
the curriculum of the Bombay University and the 
‘subject of Navigation or Marine Architecture will 
come to be included init, if strong efforts be made 
by the educated Indians and merchants of this city. 
As commercial education is included in the faculty of 
Arts, so Navigation and Naval Architecture may be 
included in the Faculty of Engineering and Bombay 


‘ 


is the most suitable place for establishing a Naval 
School by Government, as it possesses an excellent 
harbour, There are about fifty High Schools in this 
city at present but not asingle Navigation School. 
One gentleman of Bombay, the Honourable Mr. 
Muhommad Yusuf Ismail, has made a beginning and 
has provided for the training ofa few Indian boys 
and intends to start a small training ship to be 
afhliated to an orphanage and other schools, which 
he maintains at Nahava, near Bombay, 

In England some Navigation schools are main- 
tained by City Municipalities. So also our Bombay 
Municipal Corporation may be requested to main- 
tain at least one Navigation School out of its fund. 





Writing inthe Mysore Economic Journal 
for January on the 


Vernacular Question 
a writer observes: 


India is not one people, one language; India is 
many peoples, many tongues. 

There is, in this vast land, only one available 
medium of communication and that is English. 
The conditions of educated life and enterprise 
in this land, as in all lands, call insistently 
for one common tongue. In India, English is that 
common tongue. We may regret it; we may sit 
down and bemoan the divisions and isolation 
caused by our many vernaculars; but we shall find J 
ourselves left far behind if we do; for another 
outstanding fact is, that millions of our fellow 
country-men are to-day forging ahead because they 
have learned to use English as a secongi mother 
tongue, 

The co-operation, the widening of their outlook, 
the gleaning of help from all sources, the splendid 
patriotism ssown in the true subordination of merely 
local or private ends, to the welfare of the whole, ail 
this is possible only because India’s sons and 
daughters throughout this vast land, have realised 
that in the English language they have acommon 
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medium of fellowship : they have made this medium 
their own and they are now in the position of being 
able to press forward in mutual co-operation. 

The Japanese are one people: they can carry on 
the internal work of their land in their own tongue, 
because they happen to havea common tongue and 
because Japan's people know that tongue. But all 
Mea te sons who hope to take a share in any part of 

er international life must know English, and of 
course they learn English. 


The writer is evidently labouring under 
a misunderstanding. Wedo not know if 
any sane person ever proposed to drop 
English altogether trom the curriculum 
of our schools and colleges. The contro- 
versy is about the medium of instruction. 
The present system of instruction through 
the medium of English, a foreign language 
is unnatural, and as such must be dropped. 
The Japanese learn English certainly, but 
in Japan, as in every other country, in- 
struction is given through the medium 
of the mother-tongue. We also demand 
that, and it passes our comprehension, why 
some of our people should cry against it. 


tite a oee ga 


In the Hindustan Review for January 
Mr. K. M. Panikkar intelligently dis- 
courses obout the T 


Disabilities of Indians in the Colonies. ” 


In the course of which he says that 


The Political problem of Greater-India has two 
aspects ; first, what I might call the negative aspect 
of the problem, the various disabilities under which 
the Indian subjects of His Majesty labour in His 
Majesty’s Dominions over the seas. Secondly, we 
have the positive aspect which of course is the claim 
of India to her just place in the Empire and its 
corollary of statutory equality of Indians in all parts 
of the British Empire. The thing to keep in mind is 
that they are both two aspects of the same funda- 
mental question, what isthe status of India in the 
British Empire. And whether British citizenship 
carries with it the right offree entrance to any part 
of the Empire. There is another question more 
fundamental, to wit :—Has any race a moral right to 
consider any part ofthe world’s surface as its own 
special reserve ? 

Asto the first of these we have a strong case, 
All British subjects have free-eentry into India. Our 
Civil Service contains not only Englishmen, Scotch- 
‘men and Irishmen, but even Canadians, Afrikanders, 
Australians, Negroes aud Jews. Allof them claim 
privileges as British citizens in India, Why should 
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not Indians then claim the same privileges in these 
Colonies. 

As to the question whether any race has a right 
to consider any part of the world as ite special 
preserve to be exploited by nobody else, 
European policy will give the best answer. Both 
the Chinese and the Japanese seriously put forward 
such aclaim but the European powers did not recog- 
niseit. The United States settled the matter once 
for all when it sent Commodore Parry to the 
Japanese coast. The question is exactly similar bat 
Europe did not recognise Japan’s right for ‘exclu- 
sion and independent evolution.” 


In answer to the arguments advanced 
regarding the “racial superiority of the 
Europeans” the writer rightly observes: 


The word fit has no meaning except in regard to 
some specific sphere of action. If Europeans put 
forward the claim that they are the fittest, we are 
entitled to ask to do what ? The problem of survival 
is essentially the problem of annihilating the compe- 
titors. Iam not disposed to dispute the claim of 
the Europeans as the best “architects of destruction” 
and therefore the fittest to survive. But with regard 
to any other sphere of action, their claim to be the 
fittest will strongly be contested not only by Indians 
but by many other nations of the earth. 

Civilisation does not advance by Racial War, It 
is impeded by it. The progress of humanity depends 
upon the co-operation of races, I ama firm believer 
in the superiority of the Hindu mind; but I also 
believe that the Hindu mind wants the co-operation 
of the minds of other races if a better and more 
civilised world is to be evolved out of the present. 


oe? 


The January number of Indian Indus- 
tries and Power, which, by the way, is 
an excellent, neatly printed journal econ- 
taining useful notes and articles on various 
industrial, engineering and agricultural 
topics, has to say the following on 


The industries Commission. ` 


The Industrial commission are collecting useful 
opinions and suggestions, which if adopted will have 
very far-reaching effects, The reports of their sittings 
are being carefully digested by businessmen, some of 
whom fear however that the conclusions will not 
materialize into a practical and energetic policy by 
the Government of India, Our bureaucrats do not 
command their admiration or trust and they do not 
forget that they have, asa class, been very ‘‘stand- 
offish” to the trader and the manufacturer. But this 
feature of class prejudice is being rudely shaken by 
the War, yet more vigorous reminders of the chang. 
ing times are needed in India before we fully realise 
the urgent necessity for vzied effort in our attempts 
at industrial emancipation, 
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Consorship. _ 


The following is taken from an article 
appearing in the Crisis for January and 
penned by the late Inez Milholland. 


When there is a question of good and bad involved, 
Iam most distinctly opposed to suppressing the bad 
as a means of establishing the good. I would let them 
flourish side by side, certain that the really good 
would, in the end, prevail and outlive the bad, and 
certain likewise that, given freedom of refléction, all 
people would eventually repudiate the bad in favor 
of the good. Why ? Because that would be in accord 
with the fundamental instinct of self-preservation 
since what is good for -the individual organism is 
good for the race, and the good of the race is the 
ave total of all morality that we know anything 
about, 

Let evil flourish unsuppressed by all means. If it 
is really evilit will kill itself by the very poison it 
distils, The best that we can do is to put up a danger 
sign fo r those who are inclined in its direction, warn- 
ing them of its harmful properties. If we hide the 
thing away people are apt to come upon it unaware 
of its power for injury and it may kill. 

To suppress evil is to drive it underground, not to 
exterminate it. Incidentally, underground is about 
the only place where it car~take root and flourish. 
I would let noxious things to continue on the follow- 
ing theories; (1) That it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to counteract the effect of a secretly 
acquired evil, whether it be a disease, an idea, ora 
.poison ; whereas the evil that is known is more easy 
to combat. (2) That nothing so reinforces an evil 
thing (or a good thing either for that matter) like 
any attempt to suppress it. (3) That itis a supreme 
right of every individual to judge for himself and not 
to have the judgment of any group or any individual 
thrust upon him, no matter how wise or good that 
group or individual may be. (4) That only by such 
independence of judgment may judgment be trained 
and developed and the training of individuals in 
judgment and everything else is, {take it, what we 
are here for. (5) That such training of individuals 
to make use of their own independent processes is 
worth ten thousand times more than any spoon-fed 
system of seemly conduct that it is possible to 
conceive. , 

But to “let evi! flourish” by no means ends the 
responsibility of the lover of individual liberty. He 
must proceed to set up fine standards, worthy 
standards with which to contrast the evil, so that 
the public may havé opportunities for comparison 
and selection. Without such opportunities they 
inevitably absorb the only thing at hand, which 
happens to be evil. Your liberty lover must take 
pains, too, to point out the falsities and dangers of 
the evil thing, and its consequences. All that educa- 
tion is able to give in the way of protection from 
cvil he must give. The only instrument he may 
not touch is the instrument of the lazy man-~ 
suppression. 
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E. M. Purkis writing in the Westmins- 
ter Gazette recounts some 


Literary Losses of the War 


and observes while doing -so, with suffici- 
ent justification : 

It is a persistent fallacy that the poetic tempera- 
ment incapacitates men for deeds of gallantry. His- 
tory has many shining examples to the contrary, 
from Sophocles to Byron, and after the present war 
that fallacy will surely perish forever. 


The article under review makes sym- 
pathetic mention of Mr. Dixon Scott, “a 
literary critic of more than usual ability,” 
Mr. Raymond Asquith, Mr. Asquith’s son, 
Thomas Mac Donagh, the Irish poet, and 
others who were ‘‘cut off in the springtime 
of promise.” 


A very extraordinary story of bravery 
on the part.of a certain young poet is thus 
related : 


His name was not revealed. but one cannot 


but hope that those who hold the secret 
of his identity may be induced to make 
it known. He fell at the beginning of the 


Somme offensive, after many revelations of bravery 
of the highest order, yet when he was gone his Major 
revealed the fact that all the time this splendid 
subaltern had been fighting a great battle within 
himself, a battle against fear, not against fear 
of the foe without, but against the fear that 
he shoyld fail in the part allotted to him. He was 
afraid of being afraid, of being unworthy of the 
men he led. Yet, it was while filled with such a fear 
that he performed acts of the utmost daring and 
gallantry continually. ‘Brave!’ his Major wrote 
of him, “Brave! He was a knight of old chivalry. 
More fearless acts no poet ever wrote about than he 
performed a dozen times a day during that fortnight. 

And all the time I knew, and nobody else but himself 
knew, that he went in mortal fear; afraid, as most 
soldiers never have been—not of being killed, God 
knows, but of being afraid. He was smiling like—like 
a woman, when he died. He said: ‘They never 
guessed. I’m so thankful that I——-,’ and then he was, 
gone. ButI knew well what he would have said. 
I’ve been a soldier all my life. I’ve seen more than 

one win the YV. C., but I never have seen, and never 

expect to see, any such bravery as young—~-showed 

in the last fortnight. The public will nevér hear of 

him; and he would’t want’emto. But if you ask 

me what’s the best and bravest I’ve seen, why, I 

tell you, of all the brave men buried behind the 

Somme and the Ancre—aye, or behind Verdun— 
there’s not one, not one, in my belief, braver than 

the junior platoon commander of my battalion, 

voung~—-,” 


Senate hl 
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An informing account of 


Syrians and Arabians in America 


appears in the American Review of Reviews 
from which we learn that the approximate 
population of Syria, a province of the 
Turkish Empire, is three million. In recent 
years half that number has migrated 
abroad, about three-fourths settling in 
America. There are said to be half a 
million Syrians in South America, chiefly 
in Brazil. In Mexico and Cuba too they 
are to be found in very large numbers. In 
the United States there are approximately 


three hundred thousand Syrians and 
Arabians. 


The activities and pursuits and achievements of the 
immigrants of the Arabian race in this country are as 
multifarious and notable as those of the best foreign 
elements flocking to America from tue East. They 
support a large number of Arabian newspapers in the 
city of New York alone. 

Arabians have not been slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunities in education and business offered 
by America. While it is no easy task to make a just 
estimate of the degree of assimilation and Ameri- 
canization of certain immigrant elements, there are 
signs in this respect which are valuable and instruc- 
tive. The Syrian-Arabian immigrant has certainly 
imbibed the American ideals in no less a measure 
than any other newcomer. 

M. Rihani was delegate to the Young Arabian 
Congress held in Paris in 1913, and he is closely 
identified with the revolutionary movement, This 
is true of many leading American Syrians and 
Arabians to whom Ottoman rule is distasteful and 
who would like to see an independent Arabia. 

These Moslems, scattered throughout the country, 
have not been able to organize into religious com- 
munities as the Christian Arabians have done. 

There is an industry in the United States which is 
exclusively in the hands of the Syrians, namely, the 
kimono industry. All grades of this feminine article 
are manufactured by the Syrians, and the number 
of factories especially engaged in this work in New 
York City and its vicinity is about thirty-five. Large 
numbers of Syrians are also engaged in weaving 
industries, while the greater part of the Moslem 
immigrants are working in bakeries. Rugs and 
carpets and kindred articles are the things the Syrian 
pedlar is usually selling, while tobacco and cigarettes 
form another considerable source of income to many 
Syrians. Exporting and importing to and from the 
Orient is also the occupation of many well-to-do 


‘ Syrians. 

From the same Review we cull the 
following extracts from a tribute to Syria 
by an American Arab, translated from the 


Arabic*of Amin Mishrik by Mary Caroline 
Holmes. 


In a vision I was carried through the blue ether on 
ewings. I beheld thee, my beloved, my beautiful one 
sleeping ‘neath trees, of fir and cedar, the hem of thy 
robe rising and falling in waves of a sea of light, from 
which ascended odors more delicious than musk. 
Thy breath like the smell of jasmine intoxicated 
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me. I kneeled before thy sleeping loveliness in awe. 
To breathe even seemed a sacrilege Igazed into thy 
face alight with the sunrise, and said, “I will kiss thy 
smiling, mouth,” whenlo, thy smile turned into 
mourning. I looked, and beheld thy robe of green, 
soiled and torn, revealing thy ivory breasts beneath: 
thy sandals eaten of the stony ways and thy feet 
blood-stained from the wayside thorus. 

Oh, beloved, my love for thee is deep as the ocean, 
wide as the bounds of heaven, mighty as the light- 
ning, resplendent as the sun, pure as the dew, and 
lasting as eternity. I long for thee, oh, beautiful 
enchautress. I worship thee, oh, rock of my faith, 
oh, rest to my ‘soul. IfI meditate, ‘tis of thee. If] 
dream, I dream of thee. Of thee I speak. In the 
morning I think of thy gleaming, white brow; at 
noon, in the burning heat, 1 remember the green 
cedars which shade thy beautiful head, and at even I 
see in the rays of setting sun thy wonderful counte- 
nance, yea, even the passing moonbeams on thy 
cheeks in the dark of night, while the attar of thy 
breath stealeth up with the dawn...... 


mete 


The Day of the Chemist. 


Deplorins the lack of enterprise and 
faith in pure science of English manufac. 
turers, in the course of an article in the 


Saturday Review, a writer goes on to say 
that 


The most important thing is “pure science,” there 
is no ‘‘applied” science without it. Ignorance of this 
is the reason, to a great extent, why England has 
fallen behind in the more modern manufactures and 
industries. Itis true, a time comes when, the pure 
scientists having made his discovery, it has to be ap- 
plied to the practical purpose of making a new article 
sufficiently cheaply to be used in a manufacturing 
process, which may revolutionize an existing industry. 
Money has to be risked by manufacturers. 


The writer makes us familiar with the 
vast amount of effort spent by the Germans 
in making the advance they have done in 
things scientific and industrial. The follow- 
ing account should serve as an eye-opener 
to those ignorant arm-chair industrialists 
of our country who are ever ready to cry 
down an industrial expert at the first 
failure, and the impatient shareholder who 
expects a dividend after the first year of 
business. We read: 

In 1880 a German chemist, Adolf von Bayer, dis- 
covered how to make artificial indigoin his labora- 
tory, but it cost too much. The German manufac- 
turers took it up, and during seventeen years spent 
£1,000,000 until success was achieved; and they 
had the satisfaction of being able to compete with the 
Indian plantations. They ruined the indigo trade of 
India, which exported to the annual value of 
£3,500,000 in 1896, but in 1913 only £60,000 worth, 
and Germany was exporting an annual value of over 


£ 2,000,000 with indigo at 3s. 6d. instead of 8s. 
the Ib. 

The incandescent gas mantle is a good example of 
the transcendent importance of pure chemical research. 
Auer von Welsbach, in 1884, did not start out with 
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any intention toimprove the illuminating power of 
gas. Those who had done so failed. He was con- 
ducting a purely scientine investigation of the rare 
metals, and he noticed that some of their oxides 
emitted an exceptionally brilliant light when incan- 
descent. That was the beginning, but it needed 
money and enterprise, which German manufacturers 
supplied, to make the gas mantle a success before 
the annual consumption of the mantles reached 
300,000,000. 

There seems to be a notion, even amongst the 
educated, that the chemist is an ingenious experi- 
menter who mixes things and then watches the result, 
which may be something useful or a nuisance—a 
stinkjust as it happens. In fact, he is creative ; he 
does not make imitation substances, like imitation 
jewelry, but the very same substances as Nature, only 
in greater quantities and more cheaply. The materials 
are Nature’s but she has not combined them into 
existing substances which it is useful or agreeable 
for man to possess. Artificial or synthetic indigo or 
madder are the exact things the plants produce. The 
synthetic drugs are the same as those from the plants, 
built up on the same lines as Nature builds, though 
they never were in plants, except probably in the 
fossil plants from which we get coal tar. Adrenaline 
isa good example. It made bloodless surgery a pos- 
sibility and an actuality. This substance was. ex- 
tracted for the first time in 1901 from the suprarenal 
glands of sheep and oxen. A pound. weight could. be 
obtained from 20,000 oxen. It was found that when 
injected under the skin, in exceedingly minute 
amounts, it contracted the arteries so violently that 
the blood was driven away from the parts on which 
the sergeon was ubout to operate. The chemist then 
found out, not merely what it is made of, but how the 
materials of it are built up, and arranged in such 
order as to give it its qualities and make it the specific 
substance it is. They discovered its molecular 
structure, the ground plan of the substance. This is 
not analysis. You can analyze the substance of 
which a house is built—bricks, mortar, and so on; 
but that does not disclose the plan on which it is 
built. The chemist discovers how substances are 
built ; then he can build them himself; and this he 
did with adrenaline. He knew both the materials 
and the plan, and he constructed au exactly similar 
product to Nature’s, and it was then put on the 
market under the name of suprarenine as a commer- 
cial success. 

Though it is well known that the first synthetic 
dye was made by Sir W.H. Perkin in England, 
itis Germany which now makes out of coal tar, 
which a hundred years ago was a useless waste 
material and a nuisance, two-thirds of all the synthetic 
dyes now made which amount to the annual value of 
£20,000,000. It is exactly the same story as regards 
the numberless synthetic drugs and perfumes which, 
in Many cases, are the identical substances to which, 
the active properties of plants or flowers are due; 
though others are merely substitutes and imitations. 
Antifebrin, phenacetin, and one of the latest, aspirin, 
are amongst such drugs ; and the toilet soaps tell of 
the value of the perfumes in articles of commerce. 
What was once merely distilled from plants and 
flowers is now made in the chemical laboratory, after 
the recipe supplied by Nature herself to the investiga- 
ting chemist. 

We may refer to two other chemical processes. 
These are the obtaining, or fixation as itis called, of 
nitrogen directly from the air; and the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol. The importance of 
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nitrogen lies in the manufacture of agricultural 
fertillizers ; nitrogenous compounds must be applied 
to the soil if the products of the land are to keep pace 
with the growing population; and the natural 
sources of those compounds are being exhausted—coal 
and saltpetre are amongst them. Chemists have 
addressed themselves to this problem, and the result 
is that there are now several commercial methods by 
which atmospheric nitrogen can be made to combine 
with other substances or elements. 


Captain L. Cranmer-Byng writes 
charmingly about 


Chinese Poetry and Its Symbols 


inthe Poetry Review. We cannot resist 
the temptation of having our readers share 
with us the joys of this fascinating study. 


The moon hangs low over the old continent of 
Chinese poetry. Chang O, Moon-Goddess, is the 
beautiful pale watcher of the human drama and all 
that she has known of secret things, of passion and 
pleasure, swift ruin andslow decay, she records in 
music, Through her great Palaces of Cold drift the 
broken melodies of unrecorded lives. She is the 
Goddess alike of sorrow and love~of Po Chu-i who in 
exile hears only the lurking cuckoo’s blood-stained 
note, the gibbon’s mournful wail, and Chang Jo Hu 
who rides triumphant on a moon-beam into the 
darkened chamber of his lady’s sleep. Her rays are 
more persistent than water; you may draw the 
curtains and think you have shut out night with all 
its whispering of leaves but a tiny crevice will let her 
in. 

Best of all the poets loved her when she lingered 
above the broken courts and roofless halls of vanished 
kings. 

Time and Nemesis wrote large upon their walls, 
but moonlight brought them a glamour unknown to 
history, and cast a silver mantle lightly upon their 
dust. They were what Tu Fu and Meng Hao fan 
willed—bright shadows in the rose alleys of romance; 
Gods of War and builders of their dreams in stone. 
At least one singer prayed the Moon that his passion- 
ate heart might haunt the ruins of Chang-An a 
nightingale. All sacred intimacies and desires that 
dare not clothe themselves in words have her con- 
fidence, and because she is Goddess as well as woman 
she will never betray them. She links together the 
thoughts of lovers separated by a hundred hills, and 
the lonely places of despair are steeped in her kind- 
ness. On the fifteenth of the eighth month she graci- 
ously descends from her “domains, vast, cold, pure, 
unsubstantial’ and grants the desires of all who await 
her, coming. 

Lastly she is the link between the present and the 
past, binding us in the solemn hours to the men or 
women who have lived and wrought beneath her spell. 
One Chinese poet, remembering in moonlight the 
lovers of long ago, prayed that lovers yet to come 
might also remember him. Two hundred years had 
flown, and after a night of splendor some woodman, 
passing at dawn, found a double lotus on a broken, 
tomb. And Kyuso Muro, the Japanese philosopher, 
has written: ‘‘It is the moon which lights generation 
after generation and now shines in the sky. So may 
we call it the Memento of the Generations. As we 
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look upon it and think of the things of old, we seem 
to see the reflections of the forms and faces of the 
past. Though the moon says not a word, yet it 
speaks. If we have forgotten them, it recalls the ages 
gone by. . . . The present is the past to the 
future, and in that age someone like me will grieve as 
he looks upon the moon.” 

In the time of the T’ang Dynasty there lived a re- 
tired scholar whose name was Hsuan-wei. He never 
married but dwelt alone, yet his companions were 
books and flowers his little friends. lf he had any 
enemies they were frost and wind and blight and 
mildew. Three seasons brought him joy and one 
sorrow. Love to him meant the gentle opening of 
rose petals, and death their fall. The neighbors never 
troubled about him, for how could there be scandal 
between a man and flowers. No woman ever plunder- 
ed his garden and desecrated his Temple of Abiding 
ter In fine, he was the happiest man that ever 
ived, 

Then something came to pass. It was “blue 
night” and the garden never looked whiter underneath 
the moon. And every tree melted into the spirit of a 
tree peering between its luminous leaves. The wu 
tung whispered to the maple, and the maple passed 
the story round to the mountain pine of the pheenix 
that augustly condescended to rest in its branches 
some long-forgotten spring. Only the old willow 
stood apart and said nothing, for the willow is a 
wizard, and the older he gets the more crabbed and 
silent he becomes. 

The owner of the garden stood spell-bound in the 
moonlight. Suddenly a blue shadow flitted shyly 
from among the flowers anda ladyin along robe of 
palest blue came towards him and bowed. “I live not 
far from here,” said she, “and in passing to visit my 
August Aunt I felt a longing to rest in your beautiful 
garden.” 

The wondering philosopher stammered his consent 
and instantly a band of pretty girls. appeared, some 
carry ng flowers and some willow boughs. According 
to etiquette an introduction became necessary. 

Then a girl in green announced herself. “Iam 
called Aspen,” and pointing toa girl in white, “her 
name is Plum,” to one in purple, “she is called Peach,” 
and so she went on till the last, a little maid tn crim- 
son, who was called Pomegranate. The Lady Wind 
who, she explained, was their maternal: aunt eighteen 
times removed, had promised them a visit which for 
some reason she had delayed. As tonight’s moon was 
unusually bright they had decided to visit her instead. 
Just at that instant the Lady Wind was announced, 
and with a great fluttering of many colored silks the 
girls trooped out to greet her and one and all implored 
her to stay with them in the garden. Meanwhile Mr. 
Hsuan-wei had discreetly retired into the shadow. 
But when the August Aunt asked who the owner was 
he stepped boldly into the moonlight and saw a lady 
of surpassing grace with a certain gauzy, floating ap- 
pearange, like gossamer. But her words chilled him, 
for they were like the cold breath stirring the leaves 
of a black forest, and so he shivered. However, with 
the true politeness of a Chinese host he invited her 
into his contemptible Pavilion of Abiding Peace where 
he was astonished to find a magnificent banquet 
already prepared. 

So they feasted and sang, and I am sorry to say 
that many cups went raund and the Lady Wind 


‘Then tn a flash he understood. 
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became both critical and extravagant. She condemn- 
ed two unfortunate singers to pay forfeit by drinking 
a full goblet apiece, but her hands shook so as she 
held the goblets out that they slipped from her grasp 
and fell with a crash to the floor; And much wine was 
spilled over poor little Pomegranate, who had appeared 
for the first time in her new embroidered crimson robe, 
Pomegranate, being a girl of spirit, was naturally 
annoyed, and, telling her sisters they could court their 
Aunt themselves, she blushed herself off. 

The Lady Wind, in a great rage, cried out that she 
had been insulted, and though they all tried to calm 
her she gathered her robe about her and out of the 
door she flew off hissing to the east. Then ali the 
girls came before their flower philosopher and bowed 
and swayed sorrowfully and said farewell, and float- 
ting through the portals vanished into the white par- 
terres around ; and when Mr. Hsuanwei looked, lo 
the Temple of Abiding Peace was empty, as all tem- 
ples of its kind should be. And he sat down to 
wonder if it was a dream. For every trace of the 
feast was gone, and yet a faint, subtle fragrance lin- 
gered as though some gracious and flowerlike 
presence had been once a guest. 

Next night, when strolling in his garden, he was 
suddenly encircled by his little friends, They were 
all busy discussing the conduct of Pomegranate and 
urging her to apologize to the August Aunt eighteen 
times removed. It was evident that they went in fear 
of her since last night’s unfortunate revel, But 
little red Pomegranate would have no truck with 
Aunt Wind, who had spoiled her nice new robe. 
“Here is one who will protect us from any harm,” 
she cried, pointing to the surrounded form of Mr. 
Hsuan-wet. So they told him how each year they 
were injured by spiteful gales and how Aunt Wind 
had to some extent protected them. 

Mr. Hsuan-wei was sorely puzzled. “How can 
this contemptible one afford protection?” he asked. 
Pomegranate explained. It was such a very little 
thing required of him—just to prepare a crimson flag 
embroidered with sun, moon and stars in gold and 
hoist it east of the garden at dawn on the first morn- 
ing of each new year, then all hurricanes would pass 
by them. Accordingly he promised, and the next 


„day saw him stitching golden stars on a crimson 


background. And he rose early, an hour before 
the dawn, on the appointed day and set his flag duly 
towards the east in the breath of a light east wind. 
Suddenly a great storm gathered and broke. The 
world rocked. The air was dark with flying stones 
and whirling dust. The giants of the forest crack- 
ed, others were overwhelmed. But in Mr. Hsuan’s 
garden there was a deep calm. Nota flower Stirred. 
His little friends 
whom he had saved from destruction were the souls 
of his little flowers. That night when the moon was 
midway they caine to him with garlands of peach 
and plum blossom, whose taste conferred the 
beauty of everlasting youth. Mr. Hsuan-wei partook 
of the petals and straightway the lingering drift of 
old sorrows from the days of his ignorance melted 
like snow from his heart. And with it went all the 
pathetic rubbish that even a flower philosopher 
allows to accumulate. He became young and divinely 
empty. “Soon afterwards,” says the ancient chronicle, 
“he attained to a knowledge of the True Way, and 
shared the immortality of the Genii.” 
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Behind all Chinese poetry and folk lore, under- 
lying all art, is the ancient philosophy of the True 
Way. And this isthe Way of Happiness according 
to Liu An :—“Most men are vexed and miserable 
because they do not use their hearts in the enjoy- 
ment of outward things, but use outward things asa 
means of delighting their hearts.” To enjoy is to have 
the affinity to understand, the persistence to enter 
and finally the power to reproduce. All that we love 
we reproduce, and it so is with flowers, the best be- 
loved of Mr. Hsuan-wei. Itis that delicate sense of 
touch between life and life, between soul and soul, 
that alone enables the artists to give—not the imita- 
tion ofa living flower, but the flower itself, reborn 
within him, and therefore his own child. And 
what was this immortality the Genii bequeathed to 
Hsuan-wei except the sense of eternal vouth that 
comes when kinship and affinity with the little bright 
children of nature is established. And so the philoso- 
pher has joined the immortals and lives in the sister 
realms of poetry and fairy lore, and every garden- 
lover sees him walking by moonlight surrounded by 
his fairy-flowers. Outside Aunt Wind, that shrill 
hater of all things beautiful, betrayer of woodland 
secrets, beats vainly at the magic barrier—a little 
crimson flag. 

The Dragon is one of the four spiritually endowed 
creatures of China, the others betng the Unicorn, the 
Pheenix and the Tortoise. Thereare four principal 
Lung or Dragons— the Celestial Dragon, which sup- 
ports and guards the mansions of the Gods ; the 
Spiritual Dragon, which causes the winds to blow and 
the rains to fall; the Earth Dragon, which marks 
out the courses of rivers and streams; and the 
Dragon of the Hidden Treasure, which watches over 
wealth concealed from mortals. Here, however we 
are chiefly concerned with the significance of the 
Drazan in connection with Chinese art and literature. 
From earliest times it has been associated in the 
Chinese mind with the element of water. 

Liu An, the mystical Prince of Huai-nan, has epi- 
tomized all that his countrymen ever felt or expressed 
on the subject :—“There is nothing in the world so 
weak as water; yet its experience is such that it has 
no bounds, its depth such that it cannot be fathomed. 
In length it is without limit, in distance it has no 
shores: in its flows and ebbs, its increase and de- 
crease, itis measureless. When it rises to heaven, it 

roduces rain and dew’; when it falls upon the earth, 
it gives richness and moisture ; there is no creature 
in the world to whom it does not tmpart life, and 
nothing that it does not bring to completion. It holds 
all things in its wide embrace with perfect impartiali- 
ty ; its graciousness extends evento creeping things 
and tiny insects, without any expectation of reward. 
Its wealth is sufficient to supply the wants of the whole 
world, without fear of exhaustion ; its virtue is bestow- 
ed upon the people at large, and yet there is no waste. 
Its flow is ever onward—ceaseless and unlimited ; its 
subtlety such that it cannot be grasped in the hand. 
Strike it—you hurt it not; stab it—you cause no 
wound ; cutit—you cannot sever it in twain ; apply 
fire to it-it will not burn. Whether it runs deep or 
shallow, seen or unseen, taking different directions— 
flowing this way and that, without order or design—it 
can never be utterly dispersed. Its cutting power is 
such that it will work its way through stone and 
metal; its strength so great that the whole world is 
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succored by it. It floats lazily through the regions of 
formlessness, scaring and fluttering abave the realms 
of obscurity ; it worms its way backwa'ds and forwards 
among valleys and watercourses, it seethes and over- 
flows its bank in vast and desert wilds. Whether 
there be a superfluity of it, or a scarcity, the world 
is supplied according to its requirements for receiving 
andifor imparting moisture to created things, without 
respect to precedence in time. Wherefore there is 
nothing either generous or mean about it, for it flows 
and rushes with echoing reverberations throughout 
the vast expanse of Earth and Heaven.” 

Ifyou close youreyes after reading this passage, 
you will see in a vision the flight of the Chinese 
Dragon, soaring and fluttering above the realms ot 
obscurity. He is greater than Leviathan, ‘that 
crooked serpent” the storm dragon: greater than 
Tannin, dragon of the streaming rain; greater than 
Rahabh, devourer of the westering sun, or Baby- 
lonian Tiamat, also the dragon deep. “The dragon,” 
says Kuan Tzu, ‘‘becomes at will reduced to the size 
of a silkworm or swollen till it fills the space ot 
heaven and earth. It desires to mount, and it rises 
until it affronts the clouds; to sink, and it descends 
until hidden below the fountains of the deep.’’ And 
so from a symbol of spiritual power from whom no 
secrets are hidden this dragon becomes a symbol of 
the human soul in its divine adventure, “climbing 
aloft on spiral gusts of wind, passing over hills and 
streams, treading in the air and soaring higher than 
the Kwan-lun Mountains, bursting open the Gate of 
Heaven, and entering the Palace of God.” 

The symbol suggests, and all Chinese poetry is the 
poetry of suggestion. A poem is not merely inspired 
but inspiring. It implies collaboration between the 
poet and his audience. 

Poetry, according to a Chinese commentator, is 
designed to raise the reader to a plane of mental 
ecstasy known to the Buddhists as samadhi. No 
great poem finishes when the last line is brought to a 
close. The poet has merely propounded a theme 
which the reader continues ; ‘‘each stanza is but the 
unclosing of a door whose last swings out upon the 
eternal quest. Through the glimpse vouchsafed to us 
we ourselves become visionaries. 


Here are a few exquisite specimens of 
old Chinese poetry. 


r 


ALONG THE STREAM. 


BY Liro—705-762 A, D. 


The rustling nightfall strews my gown with roses. 
And wine-flushed petals bring forgetfulness 

Of shadow after shadow striding past. 

I arise with the stars exultantly and follow 

The sweep of the moon along the hushing stream, 
Where no birds wake ; only the far-drawn sigh 

Of wary voices whispering farewell. 


IN YUNG-YANG. 


BY Po cau 1. 772—846 A.D. . 


I was a child in Yung-yang, ’ 
A little child I waved farewell. 

After long years again I dwell 

In world-forgotten Yung-yang. 

Yet I recall my playtime- 

And in my dreams I see 

The little ghosts of maytime 

Waving farewell to me. 
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QUEST OF TRUTH AND DUTY 


My father’s house in Yung-yang 
Has fallen upon evil days. 

No kinsmen o’er the crooked ways 
Hail me as once in Yung-yang. 

No longer stands the old moot-hall, 
Gone is the market from the town ; 
The very hills have tumbled down 
And stoned the valleys in their fall. 


Only the waters of the Ch'in and Wei 

Roll green and changeless as in days gone by. 
Yet I recall my playtime, 

And in my dreams I see 

The little ghosts of maytime 

Waving farewell to me. 
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AUTUMN THOUGHTS, 
BY LIU CH’ANG.—CIRCA 1150 A.D. 


Moonlight ! the floating mists are gone, 

A wind unveils the deep clear night. 

Star rivals star, and The Silver River 
Draws to her breast the dreamy light. 
Gaunt old trees cast shadows on the plain ; 


Little birds hushed by fear are stirring, singing agair 
And my heart is a tumult of song 

And a torrent of wild wings shaking free. | 

Home, home, home—I hear the long 

Shrill of the far cicada calling me. 


+ 





QUEST OF TRUTH AND DUTY * 


honour, you have overlooked a still 

greater that came to me a year ago, 
when I was gazetted as your perpetual 
professor, so that the tie which binds me 
to youis never to be severed. Thiry-two 
years ago I sought to be your teacher. 
For the trust that you imposed on me 
.could I do anything less than place 
before you the highest that I knew? 
I never appealed to your weaknesses 
but your strength. I never set before 
you that was easy but used all the 
compulsion for the choice of the most 
dificult. And perhaps as a reward for 
these years of effort I find all over India 
those who have been my pupils occupying 
positions of the highest trust and respon- 
sibility in different walks of life. I do not 
merely count those who have won fame 
and success but I also claim many others 
who have taken up the burden of life 
manfully and whose life of purity and 
unselfishness has brought gleams of joy 
in suffering lives. 


T your congratulations for the recent 


THe Law UNIVERSAL. 


X Through science I was able to teach you 
how the seeming veils the real; how 
though the garish lights dazzle and blind 
us, there are lights invisible, which glow 
persistently after the brief flare burns out. 
One came to realise how all matter was 


* Being Sir Jazgadis Chandra Bose’s Address to 
the students of the Presidency College on receiving 
their Arghya and Congratulations on the occasion 
of his knighthood. 

Specially contributed to the Modern Review. 


one, how unified all life was. In the 
various expressions of life even in the realm 
of thought the same Universal law 
prevails. There was no such thing as 
brute matter, but that spirit suffused 
matter in which it was enshrined. One 
also realised dimly a mysterious Cyclic 
Law of Change, seen not merely in inor- 
ganic matter but also in organised life and 
its highest manifestations. One saw how 
inertness passes into the climax of activity 
and how that climax is perilously near 
its antithetic decline. This basic change 
puzzles us by its seeming caprice not 
merely in our physical instruments but 
also in the cycle of individual life and 
death and in the great cycle of the lite 
and death of nations. We fail to see 
things in their totality and we erect 
barriers that keep kindreds apart. Even 
science which attempts to rise above com- 
mon limitations, has not escaped the doom 
which limited vision imposes.’ We have 
caste in science as in religion and in politics, 
which divides one into conflicting many, 
The Law of Cyche Change follows us 
relentlessly even in the realm of thought. 
When we have raised ourselves to the 
highest pinnacle, through some oversight 
we fall over the precipice. Men have offered 
their lives for the establishment of truth. 
A climax is reached after which the 
custodians of knowledge ‘themselves bar 
further advance. Men who have fought 
for liberty impose on themselves and on 
others the bond of slavery. [hrough 
centuries have men striven to erect a mighty 
edifice, in which Humanity might be en- 
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shrined; through want of vigilence the 
structure crumbled into dust. Many 
cycles must yet be run and many defeats 
must yet be borne before man will esta- 
blish a destiny which is above change. 


And through science I was able to 
teach you to seek for truth and help to 
discover it yourself. This attitude of 
detachment may possess some advantage 
in the proper understanding of your duties. 
You will have, besides, the heritage of 
great ideals that have been handed down 
to you. The question which you have to 
decide is duty to yourself, to the King 
and to your country. I shall speak to 
you of the ideals which we cherish about 
these duties. 


Duty To SELF, 


As regards duty to self, can there be 
anything so inclusive as being true to 
your manhood ? Stand upright and do 
not be either cringing or vulgarly self- 
assertive. Be righteous, Let your words 
and deeds correspond. Lead no double 
life. Proclaim what you think right. 


IDEAL OF KINGSHIP. 


The Indian ideal of kingship will be 
clear to you if I recite the invocation with 
which we crowned our kings from the 
Vedic times ; 


“Be with us. We have chosen thee. 

Let all the people wish for thee, 

Stand steadfast and immovable. 

Be like a mountain unremoved. 

And hold thy Kingship in thy grasp.” 
We have chosen thee, our prayers have 
consecrated thee, for all the wishes of 
the people went with thee. Thou art to 
stand as mountain unremoved, for thy 
throne is planted secure on the hearts of 
thy people. Stand steadfast then, for we 
have endowed thee with power irresistible. 
Fall therefore not away; but let thy 
sceptre be held firmly in thy grasp. 

Which is more potent, Matter or Spirit ? 
Is the power with which the people endow 
their king identical with the power of 
wealth with which we enrich him by 

aying him his Royal dues? We make 
bin irresistible not by wealth but by the 
strength of our lives, the strength of our 
mind, nay, we have to pay him more 


according to our ancient Lawgivers, in’ 


asmuch as the eighth part of our deeds 

and virtues, and the merit we have’ our- 

selves acquired. We can only make him 
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irresistible by the strengh of our lives, the 
strength of our minds, and the strength 
that comes out of righteousness. 


DUTY TO OUR COUNTRY. 


And lastly, what are our duties to our 
country ? These are essentially to win 
honour for it and also win for it security 
and peace. As regards winning honour 
for our country, itistruethat while India 
has offered from the earliest times welcome 
and hospitality to all peoples and nation- 
alities, her children have been subjected 
to intolerable humiliation in other coun- 
tries even under the flag of our king. 

There can be no question of the funda- 
mental duty of every Indian to stand up 
and uphold the honour of his country and 
strive for the removal of wrong. 

The general task of redressing wrong is 
nota problem of India alone, but one in 
which the righteous men are interested the 
world over. For wrong cries for redress 
every where, in the clashing- interests of the 
rich and poor, between capital and labour, 
between those who hold the power and 
those from whom it has been withheld,—in 
a word in the Struggle of the Disinherited. 

‘When any man is rendered unable to 
uphold his manhood and self-respect and 
women are deprived of the chivalrous pro- 
tection and consideration of men and 
subjected to degradation, the general level 
of manhood or womanhood in the world 
is lowered, It then becomes an outrage 
to humanity and a challenge to all men to 
safeguard the sacredness of our common 
human nature. 

What is the machinery which sets agoing 
a world movement for the redress of 
wrong ? For this I need not cite instances 
from the history of other countries but take 
one whichis known to you and in which 
the living actors are stillamong us, In the 
midst of the degradations of his country- 
men in South Africa, there stood up a man 
himself nurtured in luxury to take up the 
burden of the disinherited. His wife too, 
stood by him, a lady of gentle birth. We 
all know who that man is—he is Gandhi,— 
and what humiliations and suffering he 
went through. Do you think he suffered 
in vain and that his voice remained 
unheard ? It was not so, for in the great 
vortex of passion for justice, there were 
caught others--men like Polak and 
Andrews. Are they your countrymen? 
Notin the narrow sense of the word but 
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truly in a larger sense, that those who 
choose to bear and suffer belong to one 
clan, the clan from which Kshatriya 
chivalry is recruited. The removal of 
suffering and of the cause of suffering is the 
Dharma of the strong Kshatriya. The 
earth is the wide and universal theatre of 
man’s woeful pageant. The question is 
whois to suffer more than his share. Is 
the burden to fall on the weak or the 
strong ? Isit to be under hopeless compul- 
sion or of voluntary acceptance ? 


DEFENCE OF HOMELAND. 


In your services for your country there 
is no higher at the present moment than to 
ensure for her security and peace. We 
have so long enjoyed the security of peace 
without being called upon to maintain 
it, But this is no longer so. 

At no time within the recent history of 
India has there been so quick a readjust- 
ment and appreciation as regards proper 
understanding of the aspiration of the 
Indian people. This has been due to what 
India has been able to offer not merely in 
the regions of thought but also in the 
fields of battle. 


AM ass-RESPONSE. 


And remember that when the world is 
in conflagration, this corner which has 
hitherto escaped it, will not evade the peril 
which threatens it. The march of disaster 
will then be terribly rapid. You have soon 
to prepare yourself against any hostile 
shock. You can only withstand it ifthe 
whole people realise. the imminent danger. 
You can by your thought and by your 
action awaken anJ influence the multitude. 
Do not have any misgivings about the 
want of long previous preparations. Have 
you not already seen how mind triumphs 
over matter and have not some of you 
with only a few months’ preparation stood 
fearless at your postin Mesopotamia and 
won recognition by your calm collectedness 
and true heroism? They may say that 
you are but a small handful, what of the 
vast illiterate millions ? Illiterate in what 
sense ? Have not the ballads of these il- 
literates rendered into English by our Poet 
touched profoundly the hearts of the very 
elect of the West ? Have not the stories of 
"their common lite appealed to the common 
kinship of humanity ? If you still have 
some doubts about the power of the multi- 
tude to respond instantly to the call of 
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duty, I shall relate an incident which came 
within my own personal experience. Ibad 
gone on a scientific expedition to the bord- 
ers of the Himalayan terrai of Kumaun;a 
narrow ravine was between me and the 
platean on the other side. Terror prevail- 
ed among the villagers on the other side 
of the ravine ; for a tigress had come down 
from the forest. And numerous had been 
the tollin human lives exacted. Petitions 
had been sent up to the Government and 
questions had been asked in Parliament. 
A reward of Rs. 500 had been offered. 
Various captains in the army with battery 
of guns came many a time, but the reward 
remained unclaimed. The murderess of the 
forest would come out even in broad day- 
light and leisurely take her victims from 
among theircompanions. Nothing could 
circumvent her demoniac cunnirg. When 
all hopes had nearly vanished, the villagers 
went to Kaloo Singh, who possessed 
an old matchlock. At the special sanc- 
tion of fhe Magistrate he was. allow- 
ed to buy a quantity of gunpowder; the 
bullets he himself made by melting bits 
oflead. With his primitive weapon with 
the entreaties of his villagers ringing in 
his ears Kaloo Singh started on his 
perilous journey. At midday I was startled 
by the groanings of some animals in pain. 
The tigress had sprung among a herd 
of buffalo and with successive strokes 
ofits mighty paws had killed two buftaloes 
and left them in the field. Kaloo Singh 
waited there for the return of the tigress 
to the kill. There was not a tree near 
by; only there was a low bush behind 
which he lay crouched. After hours of 
waiting as the sun was going down he 
was taken aback by the sudden apparition 
of the tigress which stood within six feet 
of him. His limbs had become half paraly- 
sed from cold and his crouching position. 
Trying to raise his gun he could take no 
aim as his arm was shaking with in- 
voluntary fear. Kaloo Singh explained to 
me afterwards how he succeeded in shaking 
off his mortal terror. “I quietly said to 
myself, Kaloo Singh, Kaloo Singh, who 
sent you here ? Did not the villagers put 
their trust on you! I could then no longer 
lie in hiding, and I stood up and some- 
thing strange and invigorating crept up 
through my body. All the trembling went 
and I became as hard as steel. The tigress 
had seen me and with eyes blazin 
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Only six feet lay between. She sprang 
and my gun also went off at the same 
time and she missed her aim and fell dead 
close to me.” That was how a common 
villager went off to meet death at the 
call of something for which he could give 
no name, and the mother and wife of 
Kaloo Singh had also bidden him go. 
There are millions of Kalao Singhs with 
mother and sisters and wife to send chem 
forth. And you too have many loved ones 
who would themseives b:d you arm for the 
defence of your homes. 


DIFFERENCE OF TEMPERAMENT. 


The issue is clear, and immediate action 
is imperative. But action is delayed by 
misunderstanding arising out of tempera- 
mental differences between the Governng 
Class and the People. Curiously enough 
the respective responsive characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Indians are 
paralleled by the twotypes of responses 
seenin allliving matter. In one type the res- 
ponse is slow but proportionate to the sti- 
mulus that excites it, The response grows 
with the strength of external force. In the 
other it is quite different,—here it is on 
all-or-none-principle. It either responds 
to the utmost or nothing at all. This 
is also illustrated in the diff rent racial 
characteristics. The Anglo-Saxon has won 
his rights by struggle, step by step. The 
insignificant little has, by accumulation, 
become large,and what has been gained 
has been gained for all time, But in the 
Indian the ideal and the emotional are the 
only effective stimulus. The ideal of his 
King is Rama, who renounced his kingdom 
and even his beloved for an idea. «ne day 
a king and another day a barefooted 
wanderer in the forest! Whocares? All 
or nothing ! 

The concessions made by a modern form 
of Government safeguarded by necessary 
limitations may appear almost as grudg- 
ing gifts. The Indian wants something 
which comes with unhesitating frankness 
and warmth and strikes his ideality and 
imagination. But ancient and modern 
kingship are sometimes at one in direct 
and spontaneous pronouncement of the 
royal sympathy. Such was the Proclama- 
tion of Queen Victoria which stirred to its 
depths the popular heart. 
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“In the Prosperity of Our subjects will 
be Our Strength, in their Contentment Our 
Security, in their Gratitude Our best Re- 
ward.” 

That there are increasingly frequent 
reflexes in our Government to popular 
needs and wishes ts happily illustrated at 
a most opportune moment from statements 
in the recent Gazette of India and cables 
received from London. In the former we 
find that the Viceroy and his Council had 
recommended the abolition of the system 
of indentured labor. Inthe telegram from 
London Mr. Chamberlain states that the 
Viceroy has informed him that Indians will 
be eligible for Commissions in the New 
Defence of India Army. 


MARCH OF WORLD TRAGEDY. 


In the meantime the Embodiment of 
World Tragedy is marching with giant 
strides. Brief will be his hesitation whe- 
ther he will choose to step first to the East 
or to the West. Already across the Atlan- 
tic, they are preparing for the dreaded 
visitation. In the furthest East they have 
iong been prepared. We alone are not 
ready. Pity for our helplessness will not 
stay the impending ' disaster, rather 
provoke it. When that comes, as assuredly 
it will unless we are prepared to resist, 
havoc will be let loose and horrors 
perpetrated before which the tmagination 
quails back in dismay. 


I have tried to lay before you as dispas- 
sionately as I could the issues involved. 
But some of you may cry out and say, 
We can not live in cold scientific and 
philosophic abstractions. Emotion is more 
to us than pure reasoning. 
stay in this indecision which is paralysing 
our wills and crushing the soul out of us. 
The world is offering their best and behold 
them marching to be immolated so that 
by the supreme offering of death they 
might win salety and honour for their 
motherland. There is no time for waver- 
ing. We too will throw in our lot with 
those who are fighting. They say that by 
our lives we shall win for our birthland 
an honoured place in their federation. We 
shall trust them. We shall stand by their 
side and fight for our home and homeland. 
And let Providence shape the Issue, 
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Ancient and Modern Democracy. 


There is trustworthy evidence that in 
| ancient India there were oligarchies, aris- 
tocratic republics, tribal republics, self- 
governing city-states and self-governing 
village communities. Democracy in ancient 
India was not, however, like modern demo- 
cracy. Butin no country in the ancient 
world was there democracy in the modern 
sense. The study of the history and pro- 
gress of political institutions in ancient 
India has only begun, and there is still 
much pioneer work to do. We possess a 
far larger amount of accurate information 
regarding the political institutions of 
ancient Greece and Rome. The Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica (article Democracy) tells 
us that ‘democracy in modern timesisa 
very different thing from what it was in 
its best days in Greece and Rome. 


The Greek states were whatare known as “city- 
states,” the characteristic of which was that all the 
citizens could assemble together in the city at regular 
intervals for legislative and other purposes...... Of 
representative government inthe modern sense there 
is practically no trace in Athenian history, though 
certain ofthe magistrates had a quasi-representative 
character. Direct democracy is impossible except in 
small states. Inthe second place the qualification 
f-r citizenship was rigorous: thus Pericles restricted 
citizenship to those who were the sons of an 
Athenian father, himselfa citizen, and an Athenian 
mother. This system excluded not only all the slaves, 
who were more numerous than the free population, 
but also resident aliens, subject allies, and those 
Athenians whose descent did not satisfy this 
criterion. The Athenian democracy, which was typi- 
calin ancient Greece, was a highly exclusive form 
of Government.” 


We learn from Chambers’s Encyclopædia 
that “the modern democracy differs essen- 
tially from the ancient and medieval forms, 


The people no longer consist merely of a body of 
burgesses limited in number, but of millions of men 
inhabiting extensive countries...... Another important 
point of difference is the abolition of slavery, serfdom, 
and the°other unfree conditions which formerly 
prevailed. Freedom of conscience, freedom in the 
choice of one’s residence and profession, bave been 
more or less fully realised. We must also note the 
‘progress towards the abolition of all privileged 
classes, and towards equality before the law.” 

“As we have seen, the distinctive features of the 
modern democracy are the widest personal freedom, 
by which each man has the liberty and responsibility 
of shagittg his own career; equality before the law ; 


and political power in the form of universal suffrage, 
exercised through the representative system.” 

These “distinctive features’? seem to 
have existed neither in ancient India nor 
in ancient Europe. a. 

The spirit of democracy may exist in a 
more or less pronounced form under a 
monarchical form of government. “In 
Europe all monarchies were, within certain 
limits, originally elective” (Encyclo. Brit.). 
Some Indian monarchies in the Vedic and 
post-Vedic periods were elective in the 
same way. But this does not probably 
mean, in the case of either ancient Europe 
or of ancient India, that after their election 
these kings were always effectively res- 
trained in the exercise of their power by 
the voice of the people or of any represen- 
tative assembly. Thus Prof. Pasquale 
Villari writes of the ancient Roman Senate 
aud the ancient Roman kings :— 

“Itis useless to attempt a precise definition of the 
prerogatives of the king when once installed in office. 
Tradition ascribes to him a position and powers 
closely resembling those of the heroic kings of Grecce. 
He rules for life, and he is the sole ruler, unfettered by 
written statutes Heis the supreme judge, settling 
all disputes aud punishing wrong-doers even with 
death. All other officials are appointed by bim. He 
imposes taxes, distributes lands and erects buildings, 
Senate and assembly meet only when he convenes 
them, and meet for little else than to receive commu- 
nications from him. In war he is absolute leader, 
and finally heis also the religious head of the com- 
munity.” ( Article Rome in the Encycl. Brit. ) 

“By the side of the king stood the senate or 
council of elders......On the one hand the senate 
appears as a representative council of chiels, with 
inalienable prerogatives of itsown, and claiming to be 
the ultimate depository of the supreme authority... 
[ It is ] consulted in the choice of the new king... 
Qn the other hand they are no longer supreme. 
They cannot appoint a king but with the consent of 
the community, and their relation to the king when 
appointed is one of subordination.” (Tbid.) 


In the opinion of Prof. Villari, ‘the oc- 
casions on which” “the popular assembly 
of united Rome in its earliest days” 
“could exercise its power must have been 
few......, of the passing of laws, in the later 
sense of the term, there is no trace in the 
kingly period. [In some respects the Vedic 
Assemblies appear to have had more 
power; as, according to Macdonell and 
Keith, they did legislate to some extent, 
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and performed judicial work, too.] Diony- 
Sius’s statement that they voted on ques- 
tions of war and peace is improbable in 
itself and unsupported by tradition.” 

Constitutional monarchy in the modern 
sense 18 a growth of comparatively recent 
times, and does not seem to have existed 
either in the East or in the West in ancient 
times. This will be clear from the follow- 
ing extract from the article on ‘‘Demo- 
cracy” in Chambers’s Eneyclopzdia :— - 

“The modern democracy as we now see it, is the 
result of a gradual process of development continued 
through centuries amidst the severest struggles. 
Such struggle will appear to be inevitable, when we 
consider that democracies have grown up in large 
states in which absolutism formerly prevailed, and ia 
which the military system prevails even yet. Among 
the decisive steps in the modern struggles uf the people 
against the old classes and systems should be noted 
the long contest of the Dutch against Spain, the great 
English revolutions of 1642 and 1688, the war 
of American Independence in 1776, the great 
French Revolution of 1789, and the revolutionary 
periods of 1830 and 1848. The English revolu- 
tions of 1642 and 1688 established parliamentary 
rule in England, though on a narrow basis. Yet 
they had the important result of proving the 
fitness of a new type of government, which further 
became a model for similar institutions ‘in other 
countries. The greatest event in the evolution of 
democracy, however, was the French Revolution of 
1789 ; though it failed for the time, it shook the old 
system to its foundations ; it everywhere spread new 
tdeas, and raised questions that could not again be 
set aside... 

“England has not been the first, however, to bring 
democratic institutions to their lull development. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 conferred the franchise on 
the middle classes ; but it was not till the reforms of 
1867 and 1885 that she has approximated to uni- 
versal suffrage." 

Even to-day in many countries which 
have adopted parliamentary institutions, 
the power of the people is seriously cur- 
tailed. A prominent example is Germany. 
There the emperor claiming to be of divine 
right “may be regarded as’ wielding a 
power co-ordinate with that of the people, 
and resting onthe army. The position of 
his Chancellor does not depend on a par- 
liamentary majority—he is the servant of 
the emperor ; yet while not depending ona 
parliamentary majority, he finds it expedi- 
ent and even necessary to have one,” 

No estimate of the political power of the 
people in ancient India can be correct 
whichis not based on comparison. But 
as democracy in the modern sense did not 
exist in any country in ancient times, the 
comparison should be, not withthe powers 
of democracy in modern republics and con- 
stitutional monarchies, but with what po- 
Lwival power was exercised by the people 
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in the West in ancient republics and mon- 
archies, 

To prove our fitness for Home Rule it is 
not necessary to show that in ancient, 
Iudia the people exercised political power ; ' 
for “democracies have grow up in large 
statesin which absolutism formerly pre- 
vailed.” The history of political institu- 
tions in ancient India possesses an inde- 
pendent interest ofits own. But if it can 
be proved from incontestable evidence, as 
we think it can, that absolutism was by 
no means the only form and kind of gov- 
ernment which prevailed in India of the 
past, that will be an additional argument 
to prove that the soil of India is not unfit 
for the growth of democracy inthe modern 
sense. 


The Viceroy on Indentured Labour. 


On the 7th of February last, in the 
course of the speech which he made in 
opening the cold weather session of the 
Indian Legislative Council, the Viceroy 
gave his reasons for refusing to give 
Pandit Mandan Mohan Malaviya leave 
to introduce a bill for the entire abolition 
of the system of the emigration of labour 
under indenture. They are in part as 
follows :— 


In the first place I may say emphatically that there 
has never been any intention either on the part 
of the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India of departing from the pledges made by Lord 
Hardinge on behalf of the Government of India. Lord 
Hardinge made it pertectly clear that the object he 
had in view was the eventual abolition of the existing 
system. He made it equally clear that the existing 
system of recruiting must be maintained until the 
new conditions under which labour should emigrate 
should have been worked out in conjunction with the 
Colonial Office and Crown colonies concerned, until 
proper safeguards in the colonies should have beeu 
provided and until these should have had reasonable 
timeto adjust themselves to the change. At the same 
time he expressed his confidence that every oue would 
agree that the policy of the abolition of this system 
has now been definitely accepted and would be carried 
out. India could afford to accept this delay in a 
reasonable and generous spirit. Lord’ Hardinge’s 
speech was delivered on the 20th of March, 1916, and 
having regard to the magnitude of the issues and 
interests involved L cannot help feeling that my hon. 
friend in his earnest desire to forward the matter 
which lies close to his heart and which in fact,is of the 
deepest concern to us all, has been betrayed into 

endeavouring to 
introduce a bill which [ fearcan only tend to prejudice 
the cause which he desires to serve. 


No Indian can bə accused of impatience 
in this matter. At the same time, it must 
be confessed that patience is too good a 
word to use to describe our conduct and 
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attitude. We have been culpably, wickedly 
callous to the sufferings and degradation 
of those of our countrywomen and coun- 
_ trymen whom fraud and force combined 
. have shipped across the seas to Fiji and 
other places to work in plantations as 
slaves to all intents and purposes. That 
at present some awakening of the public 
conscience is perceptible is good for the 
people,—and good for Government, too; 
for governments become autocratic, irres- 
ponsible and often unrighteous when they 
have under their sway a too patient 
people. 

In apportioning blame between Govern- 
ment and the people, it should be remem- 
bered that we were ourselves to blame in 
not protesting at once against the 
corollary which Lord Hardinge gave when 
he announced abolition. As Lord Chelms- 
ford has said, it was eventual aboli- 
tion that Lord Hardinge promised. The 
latter made it clear that “the existing 
system must be maintained until the new 
conditions under which labour should 
emigrate should have been worked out in 
conjunction with the Colonial Office and 
the Crown colonies concerned, until proper 
safeguards in the colonies should have been 
provided and until these should have 
reasonable time to adjust themselves to 
the change.” We ought at once to have 
protested against this corollary. We 
were and are under no sort of obligation 
to give the colonies “reasonable time to 
adjust themselves to the change.” We 
should have demanded immediate aboli- 
tion then, and gone on agitating ever 
since. For, as has been pointed out in the 
Government of India Despatch of 15th 
October, 1915, “It is not the duty of the 
Government of India to provide coolies for 
the colonies.” But though we have let go 
the opportunity at the proper time, that is 
no reason why we should not do our duty 
now. In many provinces, numerous 
meetings have been held demanding that 
the system of indentured labour must not 
be allowed to continue beyond May next, 
whether the conference shall have met or 
not by. that date. This is an eminently 
reasonable demand. Ifthe colonies havé 
been making money bya wicked, degrading 
and dehumanising system of slavery, no- 
“body is bound, morally, legally or as a 
matter of courtesy, to seethat they are not 
inconvenienced. The Viceroy’s appeal that 
“India could afford to accept this delay in 
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a reasonable and generous spirit,” is entire- 
ly out of place. Indians may not have the 
power to put a stop to the traffic in inden- 
tured coolies, but they have no moral 
right to be “generous” and ‘‘reasonable”’ 
at the expense of the personal freedom and 
happiness of male and female coolies and 
at the sacrifice of the virtue of numerous 
female coolies. If British men and women 
and children had been subjected to the con- 
ditions prevalent in the coolie lines at Fiji, 
we are perfectly sure no Englishman 
would have counselled patience, reasona- 
bleness and generosity. 

The Viceroy has expressed the opinion 
that “the abolition of the existing system 
cannot be effected by a stroke of the pen.” 
That may be literally true; but many things 
may be done by a stroke of the pen which 
may prevent the degradation ofany more 
persons. For instance, he has the power 
to issue an immediate order that hence- 
forth, until indenture is abolished, only 
families should be recruited. In the second 
place, he may make Fiji a “proscribed 
area? for emigration. The law gives 
him power in case of high mortality or 
epidemic disease to proscribe a place. It 
is not necessary for him to “wrest the 
law,” as Portia pleaded ; in all conscience 
the epidemic disease of suicide and murder 
among Indian coolies in Fiji should be 
valid reason enough. Let us quote some 
figures from Messrs. Andrews and Pear- 
son’s valuable report : 

“Only one in every twenty thousand commits 
suicide in India, or 50 per million per annum. Among 
the indentured Indians in Fiji one in every 950 hag 
committed suicide in each year, or over one thousand 
per million per annum. This is the average taken 
for the last eight years. To put it in other words, 
Petes rate is twenty times as great as that of 
TNLC121 pa cess 

“With regard to the crime of murder, the facts are 
even more startling, In the United Provinces and 
Madras there is only one conviction for murder in 
every 250,000 people each year, or four per million 
per annum, In Fiji, amoag the indentured coolies, 
there has been one conviction for murder each year in 
every 3,000 persons, or 333 per million per annum. 
That is to say, the murder rate in Fiji is eighty times 
as high as that of India.” 

The Viceroy gave a promise in his speech 
that he would endeavour “to see whether 
some amendment of the sex ratio prevail- ' 
ing among emigrants can not be devised.” 
This misses an essential point. Even if the 
number of male and female emigrants were 
equal, the moral evil would not be reme- 
died, though the physical evils of promis- 
Cuity might, unless the women were the 
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religiously and legally married wives of the 
men. Itis for this reason that we have 
urged that the Viceroy should at once pass 
an order that only families should be re- 
cruited. 

It is a strange state of things that our 
rulers should be able by a stroke of the pen 
to deprive hundreds of persons of their 
liberty without any trial, but that they 
should plead that they can not by a stroke 
of the same pen sare men and women from 
utter moral degradation and misery. It is 
strange, too, that when ships can not be 
provided in sufficient numbers for the con. 
veyance of useful and necessary articles of 
merchandise, it should be possible to ob- 
tain even a single ship to send indentured 
laborers to Fiji to lead a life of shame and 
misery, ' 

We are sure His Excellency the Viceroy 
will be able to discover powers in the 
Indian Statute Book to save men, if he will 
only forget the colour of the skin and the 
political status of those who exploit and 
those who are exploited, and bear steadily 
in mind, in the midst of his many absorb- 
ing and anxious duties, that the claims of 
humanity far outweigh questions of 
pounds, shillings and pence. We are sure 
he can immediately stop emigration, until 
completely satisfactory arrangements can 
be made for safeguarding the life, liberties 
and morals of persons who may emigrate 
of this own free will. 


The Indentured Labour Conference. 


As Lord Hardinge promised and as the 
Government of India must have arranged 
for an interdepartmental conference on the 
subject of indentured emigration, it cannot 
now be avoided. But there was really 
no obligation of any kind on the part of 
India to consult the convenience of the 
employers of indentured labour. It wasa 
great mistake on our part that we didnot 
oppose at the proper time the very idea of 
the conference. This mistake ought to 
teach us the lesson of great vigilance. We 
ought to scrutinise very carefully every 
promise made by Government to see whe- 
ther it really is what we want. In the pro- 
posed conference India should be represen- 
ted by well-informed non-officials like 
Messrs. Andrews, Pearson, Gandhi and 
Polak. 

As matters stand, the colonies have had 
ample time to make their own arrange- 
ments. If they have not done so, the 
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Government of India need not feel the least 
hesitation to tell the planters of Fiji, “We 
cease to send you any more human cattle. 
Make your own arrangements. In the 
past, you have thriven on the shame, 
sufferings and degradation of our people. 
But that has not given you the right to 
make a grievance of it, if you are no longer 
allowed to have that injurious privilege.” 


Married and Single Women among 
Emigrants: Probable Fraud. 


` From the report on emigration from the 
port of Calcutta to British and foreign 
colonies for the year 1915, we learn that 
“in all 740 women were despatched to the 
several colonies during the year under re- 
port. Ofthese 191 were accompanied by 
their husbands and the remaining 549 
or 74.18 per cent. were understood to be 
single women.” In the tabular statements 
appended to the report, however, the num- 
ber of women despatched is given as 849. As 
109 were under 2 and from 2 to 10 years of 
age, probably in the report they have been 
left out of account ; though why it should 
be so we do not understand. Nor can we 
say whether our guess correctly explains 
the discrepancy. However, leaving these 
109 aside, 145 were from 10 to 20 years of 
age, 568 were from 20 to 30 years of age 
and 27 from 30 to 40 years of age. Con- 
sidering the age of the vast majority of the 
women, and knowing as we do’ that girls 
are among Hindus and Mussalmans (to 
which communities the female emigrants 
belonged) generally married before they 
reach years of discretion, we have not the 
least hesitation iu saying that the recruit- 
ers who registered 549 women as single 
were guilty of deliberate lying in very 
many cases, and the officers before whom 
registration was effected could have detect- 
ed this obvious fraudulent practice by 
a little questioning. Their failure to 
do so amounts practically to conni- 
vance. There is, of course, a loop- 
hole of escape;—it may be said that 
single includes widowed, But single means 
unmarried. In census and other reports 
when the civil condition of women 1s given, 
separate figures are always given for un- 
married, married and widowed women. 
There is, therefore, no reason why in the 
emigration report alone unmarried and’ 
widowed women should be lumped toge- 
ther as single women. Is it to prevent the 
public from knowing how many married 
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women, with their husbands living, were 
decoyed away from their homes by the 
recruiters? That can not be the intention 
of Government. But at the same time, 
whatcan be the reason for the report not 
stating how many married women were 
despatched without their husbands accom- 
panying them? The report should give 
exact figures for unmarried women, 
widowed women, married women accom- 
panying their husbands, and married 
women leaving their husbands behind at 
home. The very fact that the report is 
silent on these points suggests that there 
is an effort by some man or men to conceal 
facts which cannot bear the light of day. 
Government should find out these men 
and punish them, and some honorable 
member of council should ask a question 
to give Government the occasion for an 
enquiry. The report is issued by an officer 
called the Protector of Emigrants. Does 
he not Know the marriage customs of the 
country? Is it or is it not among his 
duties to prevent the breaking up of homes 
by wives being made to desert their 
husbands? It is possible that many of the 
women classed as single were women of ill 
fame. But does the law allow women of 
ill fame, and in such large proportions, 
too, to be recruited for emigration ? 

This system of emigration of indentured 
labourers is a most accursed and déhuman- 
ising system. Every one connected with 
it,—coulie, recruiter, registrar, protector, 
employer, —cannot help being morally the 
worse for it. Not a day should be lost in 
putting an end to it once for all. 

As to the proportion of the sexes, that 
brutal phrase, 1589 men and 849 women 
were despatched during the year 1915. 


The Viceroy on the Discussion of Contro- 
versial Questions. 


At the meeting of the Indian Legislative 
Council held on 7th February last, the 
Viceroy deprecated the discussion of con- 
troversial questions, He also said in an- 
other connection : 


If, gentlemen, after reading your morning news- 
paper yot pause fora moment to consider the vital 
and urgent questions which day by day engage the 
British Cabinet at the present juncture, I am sure 
the thought uppermostin your mind will be one of 
sympathy for the men engaged on the almost super- 
human problem of mobilizing tne resources of our 
huge Empirein its gigantic task and that you will 
not be disposed to cavil at the fact that the considera- 
tion of certain constitutional issues affecting a 
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portion of that Empire has to yield place for a time in 
the presence of such vast responsibilities, 

The seriousness of the war is under- 
stood; butitis not possible for thinking 
Indians to agree with the Viceroy in this 
matter, The United Kingdom and the selt- 
governing Dominions have a recognised 
and stable political status. The citizens of 
those regions enjoy personal freedom and 
equality before the law. They enjoy besides, 
freedom of speech and freedom of move- 
ment. Their press is free, None of their 
inhabitants are decoved away to distant 
countries to work like beasts of burden 
under shameful and degrading conditions. 
They enjoy full educational advantages 
and facilities. We cannot slacken our 
efforts to attain equality with them 
in these respects, particularly as we see 
many high-placed officials taking ad- 
vantage of the war to still further 
cireumseribe the narrow limits of our 
freedom and to nibble continually at our 
rights. Neither in England nor in India 
has the pre-occupation of the war prevent. 
ed the authorities from passing measures 
and taking steps detrimental to our in- 
terests. The self-governing Dominions are 
striving in the midst of the war to attain 
equality of status with their mother-coun- 
try. Aninfluential section of their citizens 
are trying to be the joint masters and 
rulers of India with the British people. 
Therefore, as regards the raising of contro- 
versial issues, we are not the sinners; we 
have been continually sinned against. The 
discussion of controversial topics has been 
forced upon us. No one has, therefore, any 
right to preach a sermon to us on our 
duties in this respect. 

Let us now see what officials have done 
to provoke controversy. In England they 
introduced, without giving us notice, and 
passed the Indian Civil Service (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill; they similarly introduced 
and passed the Government of India Act 
Amendment Bill; the House of Lords re- 
jected the Government of India’s proposal 
to give the United Province an executive 
council and the Secretary of State rejected 
the proposal to raise the status of the 
Punjab ` Chief Court, though it has since 
been sanctioned. Iu India, it is during 
the period of the war that the question 
of the partition of the districts of Midna- 
pore and Mymensingh has been matured, 
giving rise to much discussion. The 
harsh operation of the Defence of India 
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Act has given rise to much heated con- 
troversy. The questions asked and the 
resolutions moved in the provincial and 
imperial councils on this subject were part 
of the bounden duty of the councillors. In 
the United Provinces, the municipal law 
has been changed ina manner which could 
not bat be resented by Hindus all over 
India. Though financial stringency has 
been pleaded as an excuse for putting off 
all reforms and improvements demanded 
by Indians, such stringency has not stood 
in the way of increasing the emoluments of 
the most generously paid service in the 
world, namely, the Indian Civil Service. 
The Patna University Bill was introduced 
in a form which could not but be strongly 
and elaborately criticised ; and the changes 
proposed by the Bihar Government must 
give rise to further controversy. The Pub- 
lic Services Commission Report is another 
inevitably controversial topic. The naughty 
boys of the bureaucratic family and their 
non-official cousins who throw stones 
may appear quite angelic to their kith 
and kin, but how can the Indian frogs 
‘refrain from complaining of what must, 
directly or indirectly, mean death to 
them ? If the naughty boys continue to 
throw stones, it is useless to complain 
that they cause ripples or ruffle the sur- 
face of public life. The bureaucracy are 
very powerful and they can also preach 
sermons on our duties,—not theirs ; but the 
laws of the universe, including those which 
govern human psychology, are far more 
powerful. 

In the case of how many of the official 
measures or steps which have caused con- 
troversy can it be contended that they 
arose inevitably out of the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, or were indispensably 
required for the same ? Could not they be 
put off till after the close of the war ? 

When Mr. Lionel Curtis was received as 
an honoured guest by many of the rulers 
of India, when his scheme for subjecting 
Indians to the angelic political philanthro- 
pists of the colonies was supported and 
revised by some of the bureaucrats, it was 
no doubt considered a non-controversial 
matter. It may be said that the affair 
was meant to be kept secret, and therefore 
not expected to give rise to any contro- 
versy. But doesnot that fact show con- 
clusively that while we are expected to 
keep quiet, white officials and non-officials 
feel quite liberty to hatch conspiracies 
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against us? And, apart from Mr. Curtis’s 
“private” letter, his published works con- 
tain a scheme for making India the com- 
mon drudge of all white citizens of the 
British Emptre; and they were published 
during the war. How could we refrain 
from criticising it ? 

The unjustifiable curtailment of the free- 
dom of movement of Indians and of their 
liberty of public speaking cannot be 
allowed to go unchallenged. 

When the British people, who are far 
more closely affected by the war than 
Indians, are discussing other things besides 
the prosecution of the war, Indians can 
certainly do so withoutin the least dimi- 
nishing the chances of victory. 


Special War Conference. 


The way in which India has been sought 
to be “represented” at the Imperial War 
Conference has been criticised in the press 
and onthe public platform. The Viceroy 
has sought to meet this criticism in the 
following way: 

As members are aware his Majesty's Government 
have invited the Secretary of State for India to repre- 
sent India and the Secretary of State has appointed 
in consultation with the Government of India three 
gentlemen to assist him at that conference. Criticism 
has been made of this method of representation and 


the number and the manner of selection of India's ~ 


special celegates. I think our critics have misappre- 
hended thé? nature of the conference and of the repre- 
sentation. The conference is of the mother country, 
the dominions and India. Each dominian: is repre- 
sented by its Prime Minister and has but one voice in 
the conference, but the Prime Ministers are permitted 
to bring with them such otber Mintsters as they 
may desire and may invite these Ministers to speak 
on behalt of the dominions on any particular question. 
It is obvious thatin the case of India, so long as the 
Secretary of State is directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment forthe policy of the Indian Government, the 
Secretary of State must be the head of the Indian 
delegation and the policy propounded by India must 
be the policy of the Secretary of State in Council, But 
I have the Secretary of State’s assurance that he will 
be glad to have his colleagues from India speak when- 
ever possible on behalf of India. 


In this superficial and merely technical 
defence which His Excellency has attempt- 
ed, he has missed the real point of our cri- 
ticism. The Prime Ministers and other 
ministers of the Dominions accompanying 
them, are, in the Jast resort, the chosen of 
the pecple of their countries. They are res- 
ponsible to their people. They are, there- 
fore, real representatives. But the Secretary’ 
of State for India is neither directly nor 
indirectly chosen by us, nor is he respons- 
ible to us. We may also ask, why was not 
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the colonial secretary chosen to represent 

the colonies, and why did he not, in his 

turn, choose men from the colonies to as- 

sist him, in consultation with the govern- 
-y ments of those regions ? 

But apart from technicalities, the pre- 
sent Secretary of State has on no occasion 
shown that he possesses adequate or any 
appreciable quantity of kaowledge of India 
or that he has the interests of the people of 
India at heart.. We pay him, but he thinks 
as little of us as he can, and does as little 
work for India as is possible. 


What Sir S. P. Sinha himself thinks. 


It is not necessary for us to discuss Sir 
James Meston’s or Sir S: P. Sinha’s claim 
to represent India. Sir James is an official 
and an Englishman. He cannot represent 
Indians. If Sir S. P. Sinha had been 
a non-official, and if we had elected him, it 
would have been relevant to discuss his 
fitness or claims. Butas he is an official 
and as he has been nominated by Govern- 
ment, we need not take the trouble to ex- 
amine his credentials. He himself does not 
think that he is a representative of the 
people. At the farewell dinner given to 
him in Caleutta by his friends and admir- 
ers he said: “I feel very proud indeed that 
4 I have been chosen as one of the represent- 

atives of the Government of India to go to 

| the War Conference.” He no doubt also 
| said: 
So far as lies in my power I shall endeavour to 
give an honest and straightforward opinion from 
what I conceive to be the Indian point of view on 
any question which might arise for discussion in the 
coming conference. I believe that the Indian point 
of view can be best presented by an Indian himself. 


| 





But that is because a man of his charac- 
ter and attainments cannot help being 
patriotic, not because he thinks he is our 
representative. 

What would have really satisfied us is 
soon told: Direct representation of India 

'. atthe conference by two or three Indians 
$ ș elected by Indians. 

| As matters stand now, if Sir S. P. Sinha 

and the Maharaja of Bikaner were allowed 

- to take part in the discussions as a matter 

of right, not merely when asked by Mr. 

Chamberlain todo so, and if they were 

given the power to vote, then some justice 

would be done to India. But that is not to 

» be. The utmost that the two Indian nomi- 

nees of tne Government of India can do for 

us is to tell Mr. Chamberlain what India’s 
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real demands are, 
are. 


Mr. Chamberlain is, of course, at liberty 
to accept or reject their advice. The chances 
are that he would not be in sympathy 
with the real Indian demands to which 
they might give expression. Then our self- 
styled “representative” would render us 
the disservice of misrepresenting us. And 
that is the greatest danger of the situa- 
tion. ” 


India’s Assistance in the War. 


At the farewell dinner to Sir S. P. Sinha 
Sir K. G. Gupta indulged in some plain 


They know what these 


speaking. He said :— 


They had sometimes heard complaints of the 
inadequacy of India’s assistance in the war. He 
could not admit it. If there were any such failing, it 
was due, not to the people, but to the Government, 
and to the military policy which had crushed the 
martial spirit out of the people. It was to be hoped 
that the great lesson would not be lost on the 
Government or the people. If there was to be 
another war, the man-power of India must come to 
the front. He had faith in the British Government. 
He hoped that after the great proof of ‘loyalty that 
had been afforded they would henceforth be treated 
with confidence, that everything would be done to 
start a national army and to open the commissioned 
ranks to India. 


= 
Wines for an Indian Dinner! 


It was advertised in the papers that 
those.who would participate in the fare- 
well dinner to Sir S. P. Sinha would have 
to pay Rs. 10 each, exclusive of wines. 
This advertisement was signed among 
others by some highly respected persons 
who do not themselves drink, and are op- 
posed to drink. We do not know how 
their names came to be there. It is incre- 
dible that they could have knowingly 
signed the advertisement. Who, then, took 
the responsibility upon himself to sign for 
them without their knowledge ? When pro- 
hibition is being adopted by state after 
state in the West, the inclusion of wines, 
even in an optional form, in a dinner given 
to an Indian by Indians in a country of 
which the scriptures forbid its use, where 
the brewer is considered untouchable and 
where drinking is not a social practice 
among respectable classes, cannot but be 
strongly condemned. 


The Defence of India Force. 


The Defence of India Force is to consist 
of two classes of units,—those composed of 
European British subjects and those com- 
posed of Indians. Europeans are to he re- 
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cruited compulsorily. In the case of In- 
dians only those will be enlisted who may 
offer themselves voluntarily. Europeans 
aged 18 to 41 are to be enlisted for active 
service anywhere in India; those whose 
age is from 41 to 50 are to form a reserve, 
for service in the localities to which they 
belong. Boys of 16 to 18 are only to 
undergo compulsory military training; no 
service will be demanded of them. Indians 

of from 18 to 41 years of age will be en- 
listed for active service anywhere in India 

on their voluntarily offering their services. 

The men enlisted, both Europeans and In- 
dians, may be required to serve during the 
continuance of the war and ‘for a period of 
six months thereafter. 

So far as Indians are concerned the 
defence force will consist of men belonging 
to those classes which were hitherto 
spoken of as non-military; as the Comman- 
derin-Chief, in the course of the speech 
which he made in introducing the Indian 
Defence Force Bill, said :— 

' As we do not want recruitment for the defence 
force to interfere with recruitment for the recular 
Army the enrolment of Indian subjects in the former 
will be restricted as a rule to classes or individuals 


who in ordinary circumstances would not be available 
for enlistment in the latter. 


There is nothing in the bill or in the 


speeches of the Viceroy and theCommander- 
in-Chief regarding the status, pay, privi- 
leges, &c., of the men composing the Euro- 
pean and Indian units respectively. Perhaps 
itis meant that there should be the same 
difference between them in these . respects 
as exists at present between British sol- 
diers and Indian sepoys, as we find the 
Viceroy saying in the course of his speech, 

As the British element under this Act is to be dealt 
with on the same lines as those of British regulars, 
so the Indian element will come under the same 
military conditions which apply to the Indian regular 
forces, saving the fact that in both cases service is to 
be within India. 

Should a difference be meant to be made, 
the fact cannot but be regretted and con- 
demned. While we cordially welcome the 
decision to raise an army for the defence of 
India, we think the demand for an equality 
of status, pay, privileges, &c., including 
eligibility for the commissioned ranks, to be 
entirely just. Nothing short of this can 
satisfy the self-respect of Indians and rouse 
their enthusiasm. Even the sophistry which 
is made use of generally to support the pay- 
ment to Europeans of much higher salaries 
than Indians get for doing exactly the 
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same kind and quality of work, would not 
be applicable here. The European mem- 
bers of the Defence Force are already in 
India just as we are. They have not come 


out to India with the special object of » 


joining the force. Either as Government 
employees or as doing work in other capa- 
cities they are and have to be here, and are 
receiving the pecuniary rewards of coming 
out toIndia. That fact cannot once again 
be made use of to add to their emoluments. 


_ Political Status and Man-power. 

And it is not merely or chiefly a question 
ofemoluments. Ifyou want men to come 
forward to give their lives, you must touch 
their imaginations. Mere words cannot 
touch the imagination. Some Anglo- 


~~ 


Indian journalists seem to think that they ‘ 


can deceive us by saying that we ought 
not to expect rewards for our loyalty or to 
make political capital out of Government’s 
decision to raise a defence force. But itis 
foolish to look at the matter in that light. 
It is really a question of how best to 
obtain the largest number of soldiers ani- 
mated by the utmost enthusiasm for the 
Empire. We want to make our meaning 
quite plain. Englishmen are fighting for 
preserving their own free citizenship and 
for restoring and safeguarding the free- 
citizenship of some other nations. What 
are we expected to fight for? It is 
nothing more nor less than preserving our 
position of dependence on England and all 
the advantages and disadvantages which 
it implies. Now, we do not want to 
malign England, we are not at all interest- 
ed in representing British rule to he worse 
than it is. We know its value and the 
value of British protection. But, taking 
the best view of British rule in India, we 
do not think any patriotic and imagina- 
tive Englishman can assert that India’s 
position of dependence on England has the 
same political, economic and moral value 
for Indians as British citizenship has for 
the British people. 
desire for the safeguarding of India’s posi- 
tion of dependence on England rouse the 
same enthusiasm among the people of 
India as the desire to preserve thefr per- 
fectly free citizenship does among the 
British people? We trow not. 

Still Indians are fighting and will fight. 
to save themselves from a worse fate and 
from the inconveniences, barbarities and 
oppression incidental to all fresh conquests. 


That being so, can a { 
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But Englishmen must be much more un- 

imaginative than they are reputed to be, 

if they think that this motive can be as 

strong, can rouse as much ardour, as 

P the longing to preserve the glorious 
rights and proud privileges of self-ruling 
citizens. Thisis the reason why we want 
to feel in real fact that we have a political 
Status, a status equal to the citizens of 
the British Empire. It is the cause that 
makes, the fighter. 

It will be understood that in this 
note we have in view only the volun- 
tary principle of enlistment. Soldiers 
who fight mainly for pay or for pay 
as one of the main considerations, may 
enlist themselves for it, even though 
they do not possess any political status. 
But the number which can be obtained 
in this way is limited. An army truly 
national in numbers and thoroughly 
national in spirit can be had on the 
voluntary principle, only when the inhabi- 
tants ofa country are free and selt-ruling 
citizens. The other way is the method 
of conscription. But this, too, implies 
the possession or concession of the fran- 
chise. For conscription cannot work 
smoothly or secure zealous fighters unless 

, the men are free self-ruling citizens. 

Even in independent states history 
has proved the difference in man-power 
between a country whose people possessed 
the franchise’'in very large numbers and 
a country where the franchise was confined 
only to certain sections of the people. Major 
Cartwright in his pamphlet The Com- 
monwealth in Danger (1795), contrasts 
England and France as they were during 
the Revolutionary war. The French 
Republic, relying on the populace, had 
more than a million men under arms. 
Great Britain was ‘“‘a disarmed, defenceless, 
unprepared people, scarcely more capable 
of resisting a torrent of French invaders 
than the herds and flocks of Smithfield.” 

4 How, then, could the danger be averted ? 
$ solely,” he replied, ‘‘by trusting the 
people and by reviving the ancient laws 
which compelled householders to bear 
arms. But this implied the concession 
of the franchise.” “Be bold,” he said: 
“make the Kingdom a commonwealth 
and the nation will be saved...... A million 
of armed men, supporting the state with 
their purse, and defending it with their 
lives, will know that none have so great 
a stake as themselves in the Government. 
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Arming the people and reforming Parlia- 
ment are inseparable.” 

“By the talisman of trust in the people 
France conjured up those armed hosts 
which overthrew all Europe... [ Instead 
of ] trusting and arming the people, Pitt 
was fain to plod along in the old paths, 
and use the nation’s wealth, not its man- 


hood.” (H. Rose’s William Pitt and the 
Great War, pp. 280-281). Hence his 
failure. 


We welcome the Defence Force Idea. 


What we drive at, should not be mis- 
understood. Our support of the proposal to 
raise a defence force does not depend on 
any conditions. We want that it should 
be a strong and sufficiently numerous 
body, animated by the highest spirit of 
devotion. And in order thatit may easily 
be so, we urge that Government should 
make our people feel that they' are “equal 
subjects of the King” with Englishmen. 

Whatever the conditions, we who 
want Home Rule must understand that 
Home Rule and Home Defence go together. 
Home Rule would be a farce unless we 
knew how to defend our hearths and 


homes. The opportunity to acquire that 


knowledge and that ability has come. 
Let us not be slow to seize it. 

The bill provides for the enlistment of 
English cadets of 16 to 18 who are to 
undergo compulsory military training. 
There should be Indian cadets of the same 
age ; and there may very well be an Indian 
Reserve of men aged 41 to 50. 


Indian Cadets. 


The suggestion that there should be 
Indian cadets is not a new one. In the 
article on “India’s Military Problem” in ` 
the Modern Review for December, 1908, 
we wrote :— 

"Asin England, so in India, there should be volun- 
teer corps composed of students of colleges and 
schools. Education to be perfect should aim at the 
harmonious development of all the faculties of the 
human being. Military training is one of the means 
of such development. Discipline cannot be properly 
learned without military training. It will also toa 
great extent allay the unrest among students.” 

It is to be hoped this eight-year-old 
suggestion of ours will now be accepted. 


Some other suggestions that we made. 


Some of the other suggestions which we 
made in December, 1908, are reproduced 


below: 
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“The Native Indian Army should be 
recruited from every race, creed and caste 
of India. No such distinction as fighting 
and non-fighting races or castes should be 
recognized by the Indian authorities, but 
every one of His Majesty’s subjects should 
be considered eligible to enter the Army 
provided. he is physically aud morally fit to 
perform the duties of the soldier. 

“The Native Indian Army is at present 
officered by British and Indian officers. The 
former hold the King-Emperor’s, but the 
latter the Viceroy’s Commission. The 
duties performed by native officers are 
those of warrant officers belonging to 
British regiments. Their pay is very small 
compared with the emoluments of the 
white officers. It is highly desirable in the 
interests of India, that the native officers 
should be educated men belonging to 
respectable .families. They 
trained in some institution like Sandhurst 
or Woolwich. The vuke of Connaught, 
when ke commanded the Bombay Army, 
proposed the establishment of an institu- 
tion like Sandhurst in India. Unfor- 
tunately this proposal was not given effect 
to. Itis highly desirable that an institu- 
tion like the above should be as soon as 
possible established in this country to 
which persons of education should be 
admitted for instruction and training. If 
they are found qualified and suitable in 
other respects they should be granted 
commissions not as jemadars but as 
Second Lieutenants and Lieutenants. They 
should commence their service on a pay of 
100 Rs. a month and this should increase 
with their promotion to higher grades and 

ishould not be less than two-thirds of 
the pay of British officers of similar rank 
and standing in the service. 

“As the number of Indian commissioned 
officers increases, the number of British 
officers attached to Indian regiments 
should be. reduced till the proportion of 
British to Indian officers in a regiment 
stands at one to four respectively. 

“An opening will thus be created for the 
educated youths of India ; and much of the 
unrest and discontent now visible will 
disappear. 

“The Romans conquered like savages 
but governed like philosophers. We read in 
Gibbon— 


“The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Caesar in Alesia, commanded legious, governed 
provinces, and were admitted into the Senate of 


should be- 
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Rome. Their ambition, instead of disturbing the 
tranquility of the State, was intimately’ connected 
with its safety and greatness.” 


“But what is the picture of British rules 
in India ? Why, the grandsons of those 
who with their valour, blood and wealth 
helped the British in establishing their 
supremacy in India, are rigidly excluded 
from all ranks of trust and resp onsibility, 
honor and glory. Certainly it would not 
redound to the credit of the British Ad- 
ministration ofIndiaif some future histori- 
an like Gibbon had to write of the rule of 
England in India that England found India 
weak but made her weaker, and emas- 
culated and excluded her inhabitants from 
the military affairs of their own country.” , 

We learn from a London_ telegram 
dated the 21 February that the Viceroy 
had informed the Secretary of State 
that “Indians would be eligible for commis- 
sions under the Indian Army Act in India 
units of the new Indian force as soon as 
they qualified for them.” This-is satisfac- 
tory so far as it goes. — 

But the question is are commissions 
under the Indian Army Act of the same 
value as those under the English Act? Are 
they King’s Commissions ? We want in- 
formation on these points. | 

Another suggestion which .we made 
was: 

“The pay of the Sepoy should be in- 
creased. Their starting pay should be at 
least twenty rupees a month.” 

We concluded by saying : 


“THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


“The one and the most important thing 
needed by the British Indian Government 
is the reposing of confidence in the Indian 
people instead of distrusting them. If that 
is done then all the departments will be 
reformed without any trouble. The Indian 
military question will be then the easiest 
thing on earth to solve. Trust the people— 
that should be made the keystone of the 
arch of the British Indian administration., 
If that is done, then the Arms Act will be 
immediately repealed, the Artillery will be 
no longer a debarred branch of arms to 
Indians, the commissioned ‘ranks of the 
Army will be thrown open to the children 
of the soil, and there will be no longer any 
necessity of maintaining such a large 
garrison of white soldiers in India as 1s 
at present considered expedient.” 


NOTES 


Indians and the Artillery. 


Now that Government is going to repose 
greater confidence in the people than here- 
tofore, we venture to draw attention to 
our old suggestion, as quoted above, that 
Indians should be trained and used as 
artillerymen. Asstated in our article on 
“The Efficiency of the Native Indian Army” 
in the Modern Review for August, 1907, 
before the occurrence of the Munity of 
1857, there were many regiments of 
artillery solely manned by Indians. But 
after that event they were all excluded 
from that arm of the military service. In 
Vol. XI, p. 224, of The Annals of Indian 
Administration, published in 1867 at 
Serampore, we read that “no such thing 
as Native Artillery exists except a few 
Mountain Batteriesin unhealthy districts.” 
This statement, we believe, still accurate- 
ly represents the position of Indians in 
the Artillery. As we wrote in the Modern 
Review for October, 1907, . 

Our contention isthat this ought not to be the 
case. As inhabitants of the country, Indians have a 
natural right to be employed in all branches of 
the public service and, therefore, in the Artillery. 


This natural right is supported, moreover, by the 
Charter Act of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation 


of 1858. Their claims, therefore, can be set aside - 


only on the ground of unfitess or of untrustworthi- 
ness. The Sepoy Mutiny is considered to be a proof 
of the latter. But if that were so, it would prove too 
much, and would necessitate the total exclusion of 
Indians from all arms of the military service. More- 
over, all sepoys did not mutiny ; 
in the Artillery, it was only the artillery- 
men stationed in Bengal who had mu- 
tinied, not those of the Punjab, Bombay 
or Madras. 

Regarding the efficiency of Indians in the 
artillery, we quote below the opinions of a 
few military experts. Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm, who wasas gallant as a 
soldier as he was astute asa diplomatist, 
capable as an administrator and far- 
seeing as a statesman, answered as follows 
the question, è 

“868. What is your opinion as to the efficiency 
of the native artillerymen ?—The golandauze, or 
native artillerymen, are, in my opinion, most efficient. 
The artillery is a favourite service with the highest 
tribes of the Hindoos in India, and they are remark- 
able for attaining excellence both in discipline and in 
gunnery. Some ofthe native horse artillery belong- 
ing to Madras have lately been under my orders, 
and they appeared to me a most efficient body of men. 
I have further to remark upon the native artillery, 
that they are of the greatest use in saving the Europe- 
an artillery from going upon those lesser detachments 
to posts at a distance from their head-quarters which 
have been found very materially to deteriorate their 
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discipline, and I deem the native corps of artillery in 
this particular, as well asin others, a very essential 
one. Jam not of opinion with many, that we incur 
any risk of a political nature by imparting such 
knowledge to the natives, because the natives have 
proved, in the corps that they have formed, that they 
have perfect means of becoming instructed, and in- 
structing others in this branch of military force. The 
native artillery of Scindia and Holkar were not in- 
ferior, in my opiaion, to any body of that class of 
men that we have formed.” [The italics are ours, ] 


Colonel Pennington, who had served in 
the BengalArtillery,on being examined, like 
Sir John Malcolm, before the parliamen- 
tary Select Committee on 12th March, 
18382, was asked : 


. “814. Do you see any danger in our instructing 
natives to be artilerymen ?—Not any. 

“815, From your experience during former wars, 
both with Sindia and Holkar, should you say that 
the native artillery were well-trained and in excel- 
lent discipline ?—Unquestionably ; equal to anything 
we could produce against them in the field. 

“816. Were those men deserters from the British 
services, or were they natives of the country that 
had been trained to those native services ?—They were 
persons trained to the native service. A part of the 
enemy captured at their guns were delivered over 
to me by Lord Lake ; we at that time had not 40 men 
European, and we were so low that we were 11 days 
in the trenches without relief, and he transferred 
those men to me, and I had occasion to drill them a 
little ; but when practised to all the business of load- 
ing and firing, they were as prompt and as ready as 
any man. They did not at first know manceuvring 
but with a little patience I soon taught them ma- 
neeuvring. They were footmen, but no men ever 
stood better to their guns than they did.” : 

Regarding the fidelity of the native 
artilleryman, he added : 

“The men are perfectly efficient for all purposes ; 
and I think, with regard to Europeans and natives, 
the more they are mixed the better, for you may con- 
fide in a native artillery man as much as you may in 
an European; there are no men in whom you may 
put more trust. 

Colonel David Leighton, C. B., who had 
served nearly 36 years in the Presidency of 
Bombay, on being questioned by the 
Parliamentary Committee whether he con- 
sidered the Indians good artillerymen, 
said : 

“Ves, very good; and they save the Huropeans 
from being detached in small bodies ; they stand the 
climate much better and save a great number of 
lives of Europeans.” 

At present Indians serve only in moun- 
tain batteries. The latest testimony to 
their efficiency in these batteries comes 
from South Africa. 

Allahabad, Feb. 138.—Pioneer cables: London, 
Feb 9.—A despatch from General Smuts speaks tn 
high terms of the conduct of the Indian troops, and 
a testimony to the fine work done by them is also 
borne by General Von Deeventer, in temporary 
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command, and General Hoskins, now in charge, 
stated that, in particular, the work of the Indian 
mountain batteries has been beyond praise. Their 
fulfilment of the role of field artillery for various 
mobile columns has filled the staff with high 
admiration, 

Even some of those who advocated the 
exclusion of Indians from the artillery on 
grounds of policy admitted their efficiency. 
Thus Major-General Sir Sydney Cotton, 
commanding Peshawar Division, wrote :— 

“Some officers argue that natives make efficient 
artillerymen and excellent drivers, and, therefore, 
recommend the continuance of the native artillery ; 
but I maintain that their great efficiency is the very 
source of danger to be guarded against, and it forms, 
therefore, the most cogent reason for disconti- 
nuing the employment of natives with guns.”— 
Papers connected with the Reorganization of the 
Army in India, presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty, 1859. 

As both according to the Charter Act 
of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858, Indians are entitled to enter all 
branches and departments of the public 
service for which they are fit; as they have 
in the past proved their fitness for artillery 
service, as the reasons for which, rightly 
or wrongly, they were excluded after the 
Mutiny from this branch ofthe army no 
longer exist, and as nothing is mightier 
than righteousness, we hope Indians will 
again be trained as artillerymen. This will 
add to the strength of the army, promote 
economy and increase contentment. 


“Fair play for Calcutta University.” 


There has never been much love lost be- 
tween the Calcutta University and Anglo- 
Indian papers in general. So, the an- 
nouncement by the Viceroy in his Convoca- 
tion speech of his intention to appoint a 
commission next cold weather to report 
upon that institution was followed by a 
fresh volley of abuse and misrepresentation 
fired at its devoted head by these friends 
of educated Bengal. Hence it may be of 
some use to read what Mr. H. R. James, 
late Principal, Presidency College, wrote 
to The Empire under the heading “Fair 
play for Calcutta University.” His letter 
was dated Calcutta, December 7, 1915. 
The extract that we are going to make 
from his letter need be prefaced only with 
the reminder to the reader that Mr. James 
had no reason to be partial towards 
Calcutta University. 

Reckless censure is dangerous when we censure 
what we very imperfectly understand. And, forgive 


me, but you don’t really understand Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Many of us, whether we deserve or not, to be 
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called “sensible persons,” do indeed desire to amend, 

or at least change, many things in the system of 
Calcutta University; but, if you will believe me, you 
have only a very imperfect grasp of what those things 
are. For one thing, if you knew more, you could not 
keep on Saying it is soeasy to pass Calcutta examina- 
tious. If you knew as many ‘failed” students as I do— 
quite excellent fellows some of them and by no means 
wanting in natural intelligence—you would not think 
so lightly of those who pass. Alsoif you had ever 
coached Oxford or Cambridge ‘‘pass-men° as 1 did 
more years ago than I care to recount, or had made 
recently a study of Oxford Responsiens papers, | 
don’t think you would write so magniloquently of 
that delightful, but not always very studious young 
fellow, the British schoolboy. The real truth, of 
course, is that youths and young men vary greatly 
in their degrees of book-learning, both here and in 
Great Britain, and that a good deal, of undergra- 
duate work, at British universities as well as Indian, 
is no higher grade than that which is done in the 
higher forms of the best schools. But when you 
remember that in some universities ( British as well 
as Indian ) boys matriculate at 16 and that at some 
schools some youths remain till they are between 
18 and 19, you see that the very basis for generalisa- 
tion is wanting. 

Ido not doubt your intention to be fair-minded. 
You will therefore admit that it is not fair to assume 
that Calcutta degrees have lost value since 1906 
until it is proved. Well, itis not proved yet! Ido, 
however, know that a very great effort was made 
from 1901 to 1906 to increase the value of Calcutta 
degrees and a great deal of labour has at all events 
been spent for that same end between 1906 and 1915. 

I think you may begin to see even after I have 
said so much that a great deal has been appearing 
in your paper of late about Calcutta University with- 
out sufficient warrant. Itis after all a little cheap 
write like that, and it is a pity—for it does great 

arm. 


Votes for the Indian Peasant. 


Indiaman of London, representing 
Anglo-India among other people, writes :— 


India has definitely adopted the principle of 
political representation, and shé is daily learning that 
the principle will not work without an adequate 
supply of voters: there is no reason to doubt the 
political: capacity of the Indian peasant, but at 
present it is latent, and it must be gradually drawn 
out—in fact, educated. There is not time to wait till 
the boys now at school grow up, and the great 
political importance of the co-operative movement is 
thatit is saving time by educating the adults. We 
do not mean that it is teaching them the three R’s, 
which i$ what some people understand by education, 
but that it is insensibly giving them experience which 
will enable them to make a reasonable use of their 
votes when they get them. We have insisted on this 
point before, but repetition is justified by its practical 
importance. Indian politicians claim to repregent the 
peasant ; other people who know something of the 
peasant say they do nothing of the kind; and the 
only effective way of settling the controversy is to 
allow the peasant to speak tor himself. For some 
centuries he has been dumb, aad it has become the 
fashion to think that he will never learn to speak; 
the co-operative movement is teaching him this 
lesson, and it is well to remember that when the 
lesson is learned the world will hear the voice of 
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India, speaking withan authority to which leagues 
and congresses can lay no claim. 

It is extremely funny that foreigners 
who differ from the Indian peasant im race, 
complexion, creed, language, dress, appear- 
"ance, manners, customs, habits and inter- 
ests, should claim to know the Indian 
peasant better than any of his educated 
countrymen. But it does not matter. 
What is important isthe admission made 
by Indiaman that “there is no reason to 
doubt the political capacity of the Indian 
peasant, but at present itis latent.” Let 
the peasant be allowed to speak for him- 
self. We have no misgiving as to what he 
will say and demand. 


“On the word of a Spy.” 


More than 500 youngmen of Bengal, 
several of them being the most brilliant 
products of our university or self-devoted 
workers in the service of humanity, have 
been interned in prisons or far-off inhos- 
pitable places and left to brood in loneli- 
ness, without the freedom to communicate 
with their kindred or earn their living. 
And the ruler of the land assures us that 
all this is just, all this is based on the 
reliable evidence of men who are actually 
or virtually spies. In what estimation 
( the uncorroborated testimony of spies 
is held in Lord Carmichael’s own country, 
our readers can judge from the following 
extract from the Spectator, a paper sup- 
ported by leaders of English thought, like 
s Lord Bryce, Lord Cromer, and Lord 

Curzon : 

“The corresponding plan for the politi- 
eal spy is to become a member of the secret 
society whose objects it is his intention 
to upset...It is perhaps the refusal to 
exalt political espionage into a profession 
which has saved us [ the government of 
England | from the vices of highly self- 
‘conscious officials anxious to win power 
and fame for their Department. The chief 
vice of the spying profession is the habit 
fof creating crime in order to inculpate 
criminals. The work of the agent provo- 
cateur is unforgivable. He betrays into 
crime men who might have remained 
innocent. 

“But there are other vices from which the 
honest political spy must be free. He must 
be a man who has associated himself. 
from the beginning with violent revolutio- 
naries purely for the purpose of exposing’ 
them, not a man who has turned from 
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criminal courses as an afterthought 
because he was atraid or because he was 
bought. [ This second motive is publicly 
ascribed by Lord Carmichael to some of 
the sources of his information in his 
Durbar Speech of December, 1916. ] 

“Again, the honest spy, when giving 
evidence in Court must speak nothing but 
the truth. He must neither suppress an 
part of the truth nor suggest a falsehood. 
If he can survive these tests, he may be an 
honourable spy.” (The Spectator, Dec. 5, 
1914} p. 793.) 

What means are there at Mr. Cumming’s 
disposal for applying these tests when he 
examines his spy in the solitude of a 
secret chamber, without confronting him 
with his victim, or giving the latter a 
chance of knowing definitely what has been 
stated against him, still less of producing 
rebutting evidence? An I. C.S. may be 
a heaven-born, but we are not impious 
enough to call him a Searcher of Hearts 
and Seer of the Invisible. 

The Spectator rightly utters the warn- 
ing: “For those who do not keep the 
simple tests of rectitude continually before 
them, the temptations of all secret service 
are various and pressing.’ Have they 
been, can they be, sufficiently guarded 
against by one individualin a whole pro- 
vince, even though he be a Might-have- 
been High Court Judge ? 


How the Public Service Commission has 
actually injured Indian educationists. 


(i) It has openly and definitely establish- 
ed a colour bar in the choice of the higher 
teachers in Government colleges by laying 
down that all the existing posts in the 
I. E.S. must, for all time to come be 
filled by Europeans, and that if 65 more 
posts are created (as recommended), these 
latter may be filled by Indians. Normally 
the European officials should be three times 
the number of the Indian. 

(ii) aC expressly and officially aban- 
doned theld theory that the I. E. S. and 
P. E. S. are parallel services, their officers 
being equal in status, though differing in 
pay. Henceforth the P. E.S. (re-labelled 
Class II.) ‘‘ must occupy a position in- 
ferior to Class I.” (P. 19.) 

(iii) It has definitely degraded the Indian 
professors and given them, (however old, 
experienced and distinguished), an avowed- 
ly lower position than every European 
officer (however raw), in the eyes of their 
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pupils, the University, and the outer world. 
Hitherto, under the Croft scheme, both 
races alike were designated Professors. 
In tuture the members of the I. E. S. 
(relabelled : as Class I) are to be called 
lecturers, and those of Class II. assistant- 
lecturers, Thus a veteran educationist 
like Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra Rai will 


continue to the end of his career to be. 


styled an assistant, while every newly 
appointed Jack or Smith will at once 
become a full-fledged Jecturer. Formerly 
Indian professors had been denied the 
high emoluments of the European 
professors, but had enjoyed the same title; 
in future they will be robbed of the title 
as well as the money. We anticipated 
this result in our ‘article The Latest 
Simla Jugglery, published in April, 1914. 

(iv.) Formerly Indians were entitled 
to European Service Leave Rules on 
appointment to the I. E. S., irrespective 
oftheir pay. But in future every Indian 
appointed to the I. E. S. in India or 
promoted to it from the P. E. S. will be 
placed under Indian Service Leave Rules, 
which the Commissioners themselves admit 
to be “much less liberal’. (P. 50). 

(v.) A minimum for Europeans (namely 
three-fourths of the cadre) is laid down 
but none for Indians. (P. 26). The maximum 
of one-fourth for Indians cannot be ex- 
ceeded ; but in practice the actual number 
of posts held by our own people will, 
under the recommendations on p. 95, be 
less than one-fourth, as the number of 
Indians to be employed in Class I. is left 
“fuid”? or entirely dependent on the dis- 
cretion of the local authorities or their 
favour to particular individuals. 

(iv.) Hitherto the few Indians (8 out 
of 199) appointed to the I. E. S. have 
enjoyed absolute equality of service 
conditions with their European collea- 
gues. In future the European num- 
bers of Class I (the present-day I. E. S.) 
will go on receiving a pay increasing by 
Rs. 50 a year from the date of their 
appointment and must be either confirmed 
or removed at the end of two years, 
while the period of probation for the 
Indian members of the same service is 
left undefined, but may vary at the 
pleasure of Government (i.e, the European 
Director on the secret advice of the 
European Principal). 

Indians recruited for Class I. in India, 
in case they have not already received 
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some education in a European University, 
will be required to go to Europe fora 
term of post-graduate work (on reduced 
pay), while in the case of the European 
recruits for the service it is gratuitously 
assumed that they have already “acquired 
experience in teaching or in further study 
subsequent to taking their degree”, (P. 99.) 
And even after this training in Europe, the 
Indian members of Class t. will continue 
through life to get Rs. 200 a month less 
than the European members. 


The Veracity of a Modern Knight 
of the Round Table. 


Dr. Stanley Reed, Editor of the Times of 
India, is a knight and the leading local 
agent of the Round Table group in the 
western presidency. He has brought out 
an Indian Year-Book, on p. 226 (ed. 1916) 
of which he thus discriminates between the 
Europeans in our higher Education Service 
and the Indian professors in the lower, and 
justifies the payment of much poorer 
salaries to the latter: . 

(a) “The Indian Educational Service is comprised 
of distinguished graduates of Universities of the United 
Kingdom, chiefly from Oxford and Cambridge. 

.. Hitherto this service, whichis really one of the 
most important in the country, has not been rightly 
estimated....... Nowadays much is said of the 
importance of higher educational work in India, ... 
but little is done for those who carry it out. 

(b) Provincial Educational Service....... 

This service is composed of Indians and recruited 
in India, the pay scheme being arranged on a much 
lower scale than that of the Indian Service in accord- 
ance with the qualifications and the cheaper rates of 
living of natives of India.” 

Seeing that out of the 46 appointments 
made to the I. E. S. in the two years pre- 
ceding the appointment of the Public 
Services Commission, only 8 were first 
class Oxford or Cambridge Honours men, 
12 Second class, and all the rest men of 
lower qualifications, the assertion that 
“the I. E. S: is comprised of distinguished 
graduates chiefly from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge’ shows a scanter regard for truth 
on the part of Sit Stanley Reed than was 
prevalent among the knights of Arthur's 
Round Table. 


The Strength of the Indian Units. 


According to the Commander-in-Chief 
the reasons why compulsion will not be 


resorted to in enlisting men for the Indian | 


units of the defence force are :— 


In the case of Indians, on the other hand, the 
sources of recruitment are practically illimitable. 
The application of compulsory service in their case 
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would be open to many objections and we could not 
possibly officer, equip, train, and find suitable employ- 
ment for the enormous numbers that compulsion 
would place at our disposal. 

It is not clear, however, whether there 
would be any limit imposed on the number 
of recruits to be taken on any other ground 
than the power to officer, equip and train 
them. Inthe case of the regular Indian 
army the number of European soldiers 
bears a certain ratio to the number of 
Indian soldiers. : 

It is understood thatthe Indian recruits 
will form separate units. We hope their 
training, and arms and other equipments 
will be exactly of the same kind as those 
of the European units. 

Though. the Viceroy spoke in general 
terms, it is easy to understand what he 
meant when he said :—~ 

The army in India has always been composed of a 
biend in certain proportions of British and Indian 
troops, and military experience has shown that this 
blend constitutes the very best fighting force which 
we can supply. This principle of blend is no new 
thing in military history. Historically there are 
parallels and precedents wherever armies have been 
composed of different races, and now to preserve the 
proportions of this blend we find it necessary to 
replace these British units which are required for the 
decisive theatres of the war. Todo this effectively 
and equitably it is obviously imperative to introduee 
compulsion. 

The intention, therefore, seems to be 
that Indians and Europeans will compose 
the defence force in the same proportions 
as exist in the regular Indian army. While 
admitting that even this will be an im- 
provement on the present military pre- 
paredness of India, we contend that the 
second line auxiliary force thus obtained, 
even when combined with the regular 
army, will be utterly inadequate for the 
purposes of defending India in case of a 
foreign invasion. The defence force should, 
therefore, be much larger than has been 
foreshadowed in the Viceroy’s speech, and 
the system of training all available men 
should be continued after the war, in order 

, that India may be ready at all times to 
meet all emergencies. 


Efficiency of the Indian Units. 


We have expressed a hope above that the 
‘training and arms of the Indian and Euro- 
pean units would be identical. Besides these 

_ another point would require attention in 
order to make the Indian units thoroughly 
efficient. Its necessary that they should 
acquire; a spirit of confidence and self- 
reliance. Weshall expiain what we mean. 
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After the Indian Mutiny of 1857 when 
the Indian army was about to be reor- 
ganized, the Indian Government asked 
its distinguished civil and military officers 
to answer the following question :— 


“Is it desirable that the native troops should ac- 
quire a spirit of confidence and self-reliance, or be 
systematically trained to act in dependence upon 
European support, and which sentiment would be 
fostered by the system of auxiliary native battalions 
in permanent association with European Corps ?” 


The question was answered by Sir John 
Lawrence, Brigadier-General Neville Cham- 
berlain and Colonel H. B. Edwardes as 
follows :— 


“Under the former system, in which the native 
army so greatly overbalanced the European one, it 
was not desirable to develop the native military 
talent and selfreliance. It was politic, under such 
circumstances, for instance, to promote sepoys by 
seniority and not by merit, and to keep the command 
of companies in the hands of European officers. But 
if the re-adjustmeyts and reforms in the Indian army 
which we have advocated be carried out, we ueed not 
any longer be under the lamentable necessity ot debi- 
litating our native troops. We can then strive to 
make them vigorous and effective,...”’ 


Sir Bartle Frere in answering the ques- 
tion said :— 

“The spirit of entire confidence and self-reliance 
seems to me essential to the idea ofa soldier of any 
kind, and without it he must become not merely a 
useless but a most mischievous encumbrance to the 
State. To train the native soldier to actin habitual 
dependence on European support seems to me to be 
equivalent to emasculating him, and an army of such 
soldiers must‘ be far worse than none at all. It is 
because I think that the plan of auxiliary native 
battalions, in permanent association with European 
corps, is notcalculated to promote such habits of 
self-confidence and reliance, that I doubt its working 
for the good of the native portion of the army.” 


Sir Bartle Frere was opposed to keepin 
the native troops inefficient. 

Brigadier-General John Jacob also did 
not favour the idea of keeping the native 
troops inefficient. He wrote :— 


“It is certain that all soldiers should be trained 
to habits of self-reliance as much as possible, and it 
is quite clear to me that, with a proper organization, 
our native Indian army may be made as powerful, 
and as completely trustworthy as any European on 
earth.” 


[All the extracts in this Note are taken 
from Papers connected with the Re-organt- 
zation of the Army in India, presented to 
both Houses of Parlament by command of 
Her Majesty. | 

The ideal of efficiency which these dis- 
tinguished men held up ought to be kept 
in view. 
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*The Need of a Reserve Foreseen 
: Long Ago. 

That India would not be able in an 
emergency or a crisis to offer adequate 
resistance, was foreseen long ago. It has 
been pointed out in our article on “The 
Nemesis of Distrust” how Mr. Gokhale 
foresaw it. But there was another states- 
manlike mind which foresaw the danger 
before Mr. Gokhale did. Itis not dificult 
to identify the possessor of this mind. He 
wrote in the eighth volume of the Journal 
ofthe Poona Sarvajanik Sabhaas follows 
with reference to the absence of corps of 
militia in India :— 

“Our whole military organization stands at present 
exclusively on the basis ofa ‘standing’ army—which 
forms, so to speak, the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the system. It has no reserve, ł and no support 
in the country of any kind to fall back upon. Such an 
army organization stands alone, we believe, without 
example in the modern world: and surely nothing can 
be opposed to the whole theory and practice of 
modern European nations, including England herself. 
We may go further, and venture to add that in our 
former history, such a standing army never existed in 
India. In ancient times under Hindu rule, our 
Kshatriya and Rajput classes served not only to 
provide sufficient material for the standing army of 
the country, but also furnished the reserve force in the 
system, occupying very much the same position which 
the ‘landwehr’ and the ‘land sturm’ do in the German 
system. Later on, in modern times, under Maho- 


medan and Mahratharule, the Rajputs and Mahra- 
thas did similar service.” 


The writer who has been quoted. above 
truly observes : 7 


“It should also be remembered that throughout 
this period, the population was armed, and therefore 
was in a position to supply in an emergency a never- 
failing reserve of fighting material.” 


The learned writer then proceeds to the 
considerations which 


“pring out the true gravity of the mistake 
committed in our exclusive dependence on a mercenary 
standing army, without a basis or support in a 
natural reserve or militia, and acting only as an 
accessory branch of an imperial army located 10,000 
miles away.” 5 


According to this writer, 


“There are special circumstances connected with 
the present condition of India, to which we cannot 
aftord to shut our eyes. 


“(1) There is first the fact which we have on the 
authority of Sir R. Temple, namely, that the martial 
spirit of several Indian races, once famous as warlike 
and brave, is gradually dying out. Whatever may be 
the true explanation of it,—~whether it is due to the 
working of the Arms Act, or to the effects of British 
peace,or tothe growing poverty of the people, the 


7 There iş a system of reserve, but this is not of 
much use. 
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fact remains undisputed, and has to be reckoned wit 
particularly in view of prospective difficulties a 
struggles on the frontiers with races and powers 
first class importance. 


(2) There is next the difficulty caused by dista 
from England, which would alone preclude any s 
guine hope of timely help in the hour of need. * * 


(3) There is further the possibility of complicat 
nearer home, and breaking simultaneously with \ 
turbances on the {ndian frontiers. * *’ 


The arguments of the learned writ 
which we have not quoted in full, are 
strong to-day as they were when advance 
about a quarter of a century ago. Butt 
British Indian Government did not at i 
time caré to bestow any thought on 1 
subject. 


The writer summed up his proposals 
follows :— 


(1) That the Native Army should be mad 
national as possible in composition, tone, ; 
character... 

‘(2) That a strong reserve and national militi: 
created as necessary supports of the standing army 

“(5)That the voluntary movement be encourage 


None of the above proposals can be gis 
effect to, unless confidence be reposed in 1 
people of this country and also the Ar 
Act be repealed or its rigour relaxed. 

The Native Indian Army, because it 
not national in constitution, is theref 
not so efficient and strong as it ought 
be. The above writer has truly observec 


“The practical effect is that our native arm 
radually deteriorating in quality from amoral, if 
rom a physical point of view. While the higher ; 
better classes do not enter the service, and st. 
apart excluded from, and unattracted to it on 
present basis, it is driven to draw its strength, 
and more, from the needy, hungry, and lower ela: 
of the population. In consequence of such a rad 
change in the character of its material, a distin 
lower tone is coming to be imparted to our. milit 
organization, in its native branch at least. | 
soldiers are held more and more to the national co 
by what is appropriately called the ‘bondage of 
salt,’ and less by the stronger tie of a lively sens 
duty and honor, * * 

“It is thus, we believe, that it has come to p 
that our native soldiers leave the service as they e1 
it, in no way improved by the discipline. Pay, in 
absence of higher prizes, becomes the ruling mo 
from beginning to end, enlisting for money, serv 
for money, and leaving with the hope of moi 
There are no higher prospects to strike their imag 
tion, or elevate their minds beyond considerations 
paltry pay and pension. The soldiers thug circ 
stanced must be thoroughly mercenary in their lo 
ty. They are loyal to the salt they eat, and loyal 
the Government that feeds them, but of that hig 
sentiment of loyalty, warm and single-minded de 
tion to duty, tothe national cause, to the natic 
flag, * * no larger measure can, we fear, be expec 
in this condition from them, human nature bx 
what it is,” 
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TAGORE IS WELCOMED BY A RECEPTION COMMITTEE Ri 
Reading from left to right: Dr. Bose, Sir Rabindranath, a 


Professors Starbuck and Shambaugh. 
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NOTES 


“The Migration of our People.” 


In our last number we referred to the 
interview which the London correspondent 
of the Australian United Cable Service had 
with Mr. Lloyd George on the subject of 
the ensuing special war conference. From 
what the Premier said it is probable that 
“such after-war questions as the migration 
of our people to other parts of the Empire, 
settlement of soldiers on theland,’’&c., will 
come up for discussion at the conference. 
It cannot be definitely inferred whether 
India will be considered a part of the 
Empire fit for the migration of “our 
people,” and for soldiers to settle. In 
the Imperial Gazetteer Kashmir has 
been spoken ofas fit to be a whiteman’s 
land. Should the colonisation of India 
be taken up for consideration we would 
ask the members of the conference to 
study the literature on the subject to 
be found in the parliamentary blue 
books of the days of the East India Com- 

any. Europeans were not at first 
allowed freely to sojourn or settle in 
the Indian territories subject to the Com- 
pany’s rule. Previous to the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter in 1813, a good 
many witnesses were examined before the 
Select Committees of both houses of 
parliament on the subject of the free influx 
of Englishmen into India, among them 
being Warren Hastings, Sir John Malcolm, 
Lord Teignmouth, Sir Thomas Munro, &c. 
In the letter from Messrs. John Bebb and 
James Pattison, on behalf of the East 
India Company, to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, dated 27th February, 1818, itis 
stated that the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Committees of the two Houses 
of Parliament, preparatory to the renewal 
of the Company’s Charterin 1813, clearly 
establish the following propositions :— 

“That the natives of India, though, generally 
speaking, weak in body and timid in spirit, are very 
susceptible of resentment, and of peculiarly quick 
sensibility in all that regards their religion and 
women. 

i “That Europeans, particularly on their first arrival 
in India, are occasionally liable, from ignorance, to 
give involuntary offence to the natives. 

“That Englishmen, especially those of the lower 
order, afe addicted to excesses disgusting to the 
natives, and which frequently lead to acts of violence 
and outrage ; and that, in general, they are prone to 
domineer over and oppress the natives from a sense of 
. their own personal and national superiority. 

“That the natives, if they have not the ready 
means ¡of obtaining legal redress foy the injuries 


which they sustain, will be disposed to take the law 
into their own hands. 
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“That the natives, when aggrieved, will often be 
deterred from seeking legal redress by the distance 
of the courts, the expenses attendant upon prosecu- 
tions, the difficulty of procuring the attendance of 
witnesses, and the delays of judgment. 

“That when legal redress is sought for injuries 
inflicted, the affinity of thecountry, language, manners 
and dress of the Judge with those of the person 
against whom the complaint is lodged, and possibly 
the social intercourse subsisting between them, will 
somewhat shake the confidence of the prosecutor in 
the justice of the sentence, when it does not exactly 
accord with his wishes and expectations, , 

“That the frequent punishment of Europeans, 
although it may give to the administration of justice 
an air of impartiality, will tend to degrade their 
character in the eyes of the natives, and greatly 
ioe the respect in which it has been hitherto 

eld, 

“That among the British residents in India there 
is a strong disposition to assert what tbey conceive 
to be their constitutional and indefeasible rights, a 
general leaning towards each other, and a common 
jealousy of the authority of Government. 

“That an unrestrained ingress of Englishmen into 
the interior of the country would be productive 
of the most baneful effects upon the comfort of the 
inhabitants and the peace of society, and would be 
fatally injurious to the British name and interests, 

“That the number of Europeans who gain admission 
into the interior, whether clandestinely or from 
misplaced indulgence on the part of the local Govern- 
ments, will always be proportioned to the number 
who are permitted to proceed from England or else 
where to India. 

“That, notwithstanding the stipulation which has 
been introduced into most of the treaties subsisting 
bet ween the Company and the principal native powers 
in India by which the latter have agreed not to 
engage Europeans in their service without the con- 
sent of the Company’s Government, itis very probable 
that inferior chieftains and jaghirdars, and even 
princes of more note, may employ such persons with- 
out its coming tothe knowledge of the Company’s 
residents, and very possible that Europeans may 
make their way into the native States in spite of all 
the restraints which can be devised. And lastly, 

“That colonization, and even a large indiscriminate 
resort of British settlers to India, would, by gradually 
lessening the deference and respect in -which Euro- 
peans are held, tend to shake the opinion entertained 
by the natives of the superiority of our character, 
aud might excite them to an effort for the subversion 
aud utter extinction of our power.” 


Statesmanship Required a National 
Defence Force. 


Lord Chelmsford’s decision to have 
Indian units in the Indian Defence Force is 
statesmanlike. The defenders of a people’s 
hearths and homes should be themselves. 
Colonel Tod, in expressing a’ similar 
opinion, has well said by what means 
England can forever remain entitled to 
our gratitude and India become great at 
the same time, 


“Is there no mind above the level of £10 monthly 
pay in all the native legions ofthe three presidencies 
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of India ? no Odoacer, no Sivaji, again to revive ? 
Is the book of knowledge and of truth, which we 
hold up, only to teach them submission and perpetu- 
ate their weakness? Can we without fresh claims 
expect eternal gratitude, and must we not rationally 
look for reaction in some grand impulse, which, by 
furnishing a signal instance of the mutability of 
power, may afford a lesson for the benefit of posterity ? 


Sins What nation ever maintained its character that- 


devolved on the stranger the power of protection ! 
To be great, to be independent, its martial spirit 
must be cherished ; happy if within the bounds of 


moderation.” Vol I, History of the Rajput States, 
chap. VHI, Tod's Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan. 


The Patna University Bill. 


When the Patna University Bill was 
introduced we criticised it in detail. It has 
been subjected to criticism by many public 
bodies and public men. The Bombay and 
Calcutta Universities have condemned it. 

The president of the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Bihar Provincial Conference con- 
vened to consider this measure said in the 
course of his speech, “The Senate is thus a 
merely deliberative body-—practically a 
school debating club composed of bearded 
men!” Apain: “Even the syndicate, 
though teeming with officials and Govern- 
ment nominees, is not to be trusted to 
decide any question concerning the Uni- 
versity.......in practice the rule of this one 
man {the educational secretary or the 
director of public instruction] will be sub- 
stituted for the rule of the Syndicate, which 
obtains at other universities....... A Secre- 
tary hidden behind a barricade of despatch 
boxes and working without advisers, and 
without any public responsibility, will thus 
be able to defeat a council of educational 
experts. This is the glorious boon held 
before us I” 

In the course of his letter on the 
Bill Principal Paranjpye observes: ‘In 
fact we are saying to the poor student in 
Behar who cannot goto Patna, ‘all hope 
abandon ye.” ’ He also says; ‘Under 
your scheme a College like the Fergusson 
College can not come into existence.” 


Principal Herambachandra Maitra re- 
marks in his note on the bill, “Tt strikes at 
the very: principle of self-government.” 
Says he :— 


“The higher branches of University study,” it is 
stated, “require the scientific co-operation of a number 
of the best teachers werkiug under the best conditions 
and a considerable body of students with such 
natural eapacity and so well equipped as to be fit to 
receive advanced instruction.” These conditions, it 
is added, do not exist in the colleges referred to above, 
‘nor are they likely to arise, it is believed, for many 
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years to come.” The demand for post-graduate 
teaching at some of these institutions may come 
sooner than is anticipated ; and, even if this be not 
the case, it cannot be regarded as sound policy to 
adopt acourse which must discourage efforts after 
expansion on the part of colleges outside of Patua. 
If the existence of “ʻa considerable body of students” 
is a sine qua non for post-graduate work, such work 
ought not to have been attempted at Presidency 
College when I was a student there. In Bengal, good 
work is being done in some mofussil colleges which 
prepare students for the M.A. Examination. 


The spirit which animates the bill will 
be evident from the following observations 
of Principal Maitra :— 


It is dificult to’discover in the Bill any enthusiasm 
in the cause of education or any sympathy with the 
aspirations of the people. The Senate will have none 
of the powers which are exercised by the Senates af 
existing Indian Universities. In fact it isso con- 
stituted as to be altogether useless, The members of 
such a body will have no power to guide the policy 
of the University and therefore no incentive to 
exertion. They will compare their position with that 
of the Fellows of other Universities and feel them- 
selves to be occupying a degrading position. No 
system of education can be brought into an intimate 
relationship with the real needs and the life of the 
people for whose benefit it exists, if men fitted by 
their culture and their public spirit to represent them 
are not allowed to have any voice in the administra- 
tion. 

He concludes his note as follows :— 


“The greatest need of the country is a wide diffu- 
sion of education, and there is a growing aspiration 
among the people for a much larger measure of 
participation in the government of the country. The 
Patna University Bill proposes to restrict university 
education. within very narrow limits and to deny to 
the people of the province any opportunity ofco- 
operation with the State in the control of high educa- 
tion. It has been said by men who have had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with political agitation that, 
had such a measure not been actually proposed, they 
could never have believed that so retrograde .a 
proposal could emanate from the Government. That 
may be iaken as a measure of the fears it has aroused 
and the bitter discontent it will create.” 


Changes proposed by the Bihar 
Government. 


The changes suggested in the Patna 
University Bill by the Bihar Govern- 
ment in deference to public opinion will 
make it slightly better than it is at present, 
but will not make the university as good q 
as the existing ones from the point of view 
of advancement of learning, diffusion of 
education and popular control. We are 
surprised to learn that “the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council thinks that an unpaid 
and elected Vice-Chancellor will be an 
impossibility inthe province of Bihar which’ 
is yetin course of formation. There can 
be no one available who would beable to 
undertake the duty.” Bihar public opinion 
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will justly resent this verdict of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, The 
fetish of Efficiency comes in in right official 
style in the passage where “the Bihar 
Government opines that anelective majori- 
ty in the Senate would, in a large measure, 
impair the efficiency of education.” 

The note farther says that while the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council fully agrees that the multiplica- 
tion of educational centres, should be avoided, he is 
still of opinion that it is unnecessary to prohibit it 
absolutely, and he would therefore be glad to see a 
provision added to the clause empowering the Gover- 
nor-General in Council to sanction the establishment 


ofexternal colleges at other centres for good and 
sufficient reasons. 


We do not think this would faci- 
litate the establishment of new colleges 
in new centres to as great an extent 


>- as is necessary. From a mofussil towa 


in Bihar and Orissa to the heights of 
Simla or the enclave of Delhi, from the 
local leaders of places in the interior of 
Bihar and Orissa to the Governor- 
General in Council, it must always bea far 
cry. And the “good and sufficient reasons” 
being left undeffned, we doubt very much 
whether the concession proposed to be 
made by the Bihar Government is not.a 
concession more in name than in fact. 


Farewell address to Dr. P. C. Ray. 


„On the occasion of the retirement of Dr. 
P. C. Ray from the chair of Chemistry in 
the Calcutta Presidency College, which he 
has filled with great distinction for thirty 
years, his students presented hima farewell 
address. Farewell addresses given by stu- 
dents to their departing teachers often con- 
tain well worn platitudes. The tribute of 
love and reverence which Prof. Ray’s 
pupils laid at his feet did not consist of 
conventional praise. The words came 
straight from their hearts and did but bare 
justice to the man and his achievement. 
Austerely simple in his daily life, open- 
handed in giving, deeply and intensely 
patriotic, a consistent and all-round ad- 


„ vocate of progress and reform in every 


+ sphere of life, devoted to the 


Cl cect 


cause of 
scientific research and science teaching, a 
loving teacher, a genial member of society, 
and aa unfailing friend of poor students,— 
no wonder he has succeeded in inspiring 
many of his disciples with zeal for science 
_ akin to his own. 


Bureaucratic view of Public Safety. 


In the opinion of some bureaucrats some 
of our public speakers reserve all their mis- 
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chievous procliyities for some places or 
provinces situated at a distance from their 
usual places of abode and business. Mrs. 
Besant is free to do and say whatever she 
thinks proper within the limits of the 
Madras Presidency, and in Calcutta and 
Lucknow, but if she were allowed to set 
foot anywhere in the Bombay Presidency or 
the Central Provinces, why she must feel an 
irresistible inclination to act In a manner 
“prejudicial to public safety.” Similarly 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak may be tolerated in 
Poona, Bombay, Lucknow, &c., but how 
is it possible for him to behave otherwise 
than in a mischievous mannerin the Pun- 
jab or in the enclave of Delhi ? Bepin Chan- 
dra Pal may speak in College Square, or in 
Luckuow, or air his views all over Bengal, 
but there is something in the air, water 
and soil of the Panjab which coming in 
contact with the breath coming out of his 
mouth cannot but produce explosions. 
And the most curious part ofit all is that 
though Messrs. Tilak and Pal have not 
been invited by anybody to visit the 
Panjab, nor have they harboured the wick- 
ed intention to visit that province witha 
view to disturb the equanimity of its 
satrap, still that person has expressed the 
opinion that they intend to visit the land 
of the five rivers and to act ina way pre- 
judicial to public safety! In our country 
God is spoken of as Antaryami or He who 
knows what is in our hearts. But the 
ruler of the Panjab, or rather his informers, 
must be greater even than the Almighty. 
God can discover only what is in our 


hearts, but the Panjab C. I. D. can dis- 


cover or rather create, what isnot in man’s 
hearts. Homage to these mighty inventors! 

The case of Mr. B. P. Wadia has a 
different kind of flavour, all its own. He 
visited Amraoti some time ago, and there 
delivered more than one speech. One 
of these the Chief Comissioner of the 
Central Provinces recently described as 
vilification of the British Government from 
start to finish. Mr. Wadia protested and 
said that -Sir Benjamin Robertson’s asser- 
tion was false, and asked the latter to 
point out the objectionable passages in 
his speech. Sir Benjamin very prudently 
replied that Mr. Wadia being himself the 
speaker must know what was objectiona- 
ble. That was beautiful, though not in 
the least convincing. Then Mr. Wadia 
intended to repeat the so-called seditious 
speech in Madras, which had been twice 
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delivered in the Madras Presidency before 
his visit to Amr oti without an. body 
finding fault with it; whereupon the 
Government of \ladras issued an order 
forbidding him to deliver it and another 
order forbidding the Madras papers to 


publish it. A public man feels that 
he has been unjustly slandered by 
a high official, and because the latter 


being an official he cannot proceed against 
him in a court of law, he seeks to 
prove the falsity of the official accusation 
ina public way. But he is thwarted at 
every step. The conclusion then is that 
when a high official says something dero- 
gatory regarding a public man’s actions 
or speeches, he has no redress even though 
the oficial accusation or characterisation 
may be absolutely without any foundation 
in fact. Mr. Wadia, need not, of course, 
bother much about the affair. His 
countrymen think that he is right and the 
satrap wrong. 

The ways of these satraps are needlessly 
and unjustifiably irritating and, therefore, 
unstatesmaniike. They are also unsports- 
manlike. Itis not playing the game to 

refera charge against one aud prevent 
im from rebutting it in an effective 
manner. 

When the public think that their safety 
would not be endangered by a person 
being or speaking in their midst, but that 
they would be rather benefited thereby, 
some public servants declare on the con- 
trary that public safety would be endan- 
gered. Evidently there is too much pre- 
Sumptuousness somewhere. And _ the 
presumption is so insulting. 

A merely presumptuous or insulting 
attitude might have been overlooked, for 
a dependent people must overlook petty 
insults in the presence of andin order to 
remove the greatest of disabilities, namely, 
the fact of being without the power of 
managing the affairs of their own country. 
But these autocratic fiats restricting the 
movements of public men are detrimental 
to public welfare, and therefore, the Bom- 
bay publ:c have done their duty manfully 
in protesting against them. 


A Forgotten (?) Enemy. 


Here isa Simla teleyram giving details 
of the heavy death roll from plague: 
SIMLA, February 22nd. 
There were 19,876 cases and 15,339 deaths from 
s ia India during the week ending February 
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During the week ending February 3, 
there were 18,726 cases and 14,779 deaths 
from, p!:gue m India. So the epidemic is 
on the in-rease. According to the proverb, 
familiarity breeds contempt. In the case 
of plague, familiarity has not indeed bred 
contempt, but it has undoubtedly bred 
indifference and callousness. The present 
epidemic of plague in India first broke out 
at Bombay in August 1896, and ever since 
that date it has been carrying off a very 
large number of men, women and children 
year after year. 

No measures can be successfully adopted 
to eradicate the disease unless the, people 
are sufficiently educated and well off to 
adopt sanitary precautions. A well 
nourished body gives men immunity 
against disease germs to a great extent. 
From this point of view, too, improve- 
ment in the economic condition of the 
people must precede the disappearance of 
plague. 

We have mentioned in our article on 
America’s work in the Philippines that 

lague has been stamped out in those 
islands. What has been practicable in a 
small area may not be equally easy to ac- 
complish in a much larger area,’ but it is 
certainly feasible. 


The Seerctary of State on Indentured 
Emigration. 


The Secretary of State’s reply to the 
Government of India’s despatch on inden- 
tured emigration makes rather curious 
reading. Mr. Chamberlain says :— 

The recommendation you have made for the aboli- 
tion of the indenture system is one for which I had 
not been prepared by the perusal of correspondence 
that followed the report of the Sanderson Committee. 

That is not surprising, considering Mr. 
Chamberlain’s political antecedents and 
his well-known attitude towards India. 

The second paragraph of his reply is- 
entirely superfluous, as nobody in India 
has ever been guilty of the confusion which 
he so kindly refrains from discussing. Ite 
runs as follows : 

The growing feeling in India against the sys- 
tem must be accepted as a fact and there would be 
little profit in discussing how far the popular move- 
ment is due to some confusion between the Dominions 
that exclude free Indian immigrants and the Co- 
lonies that stil import Indian identured labour. 
Such confusion is excusable in view of the history of 
the Indian question in Natal, but it is necessary to re- 
mark that the attitude of Canada and Australia to- 
wards free Indian immigration ts,due to deeper causes 
than the existence of indentured labour in the West 
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indies aud Fiji and will uot be affected by the discon- 
tinuance $f the system. 

We etre very thankful to learn, however, 
that tlhe Secretary of State is “entirely 
preparéd to accept the policy| of abolition ] 
advocated by your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment.’? He will, he says, invite the colonial 
office to cooperate with him in devising 
the most suitable means for giving effect 
to it ‘‘with due consideration to the in- 
terests of the colonies affected and with 
adequate safeguards for the protection 
and well-being of emigrants under the 
new system which you suggest should 
take the place of indenture.” He observes 
further: 

4. I agree with you that the mere abolition 
of indentured emigration will not be sufficient and 
that the change should not be made until a satis- 


factory scheme of recruitment on other lines bas been 
worked out. 


Consideration for the interests of the 
colonies affected should not in the least 
influence the policy to be adopted by our 
Government, which should be guided entirely 
by considerations of the welfare of Indians. 
There is no moral or legal obligation on 
our part to supply any sort of Jabour to 
the colonies. Ifthe policy, to be adopted 
by our Government solely with an eye to 
our welfare, also suits the interests of the 
colonies, well and good. If it does not 
suit them, there is no help for it. 

The second point on which we join 
issue with the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State is where they have 
agreed in deciding that “the change 


should not be made until a satisfactory ` 


scheme of recruitment on other lines has 
been worked out.” Our opinion is that 
both indentured emigration and free emi- 
gration of labour to the colonies in ques- 
tion should be discontinued at once until a 
scheme of supply of free labour, in every 
respect satisfactory from our point of view, 
has been worked out. ‘‘The interests of the 
colonies affected” are pecuniary interests. 
The interests of the labours affected are 
physical and moral. It is no use in- 
dulging in hair-splitting and saying, as the 
Secretary of State does, that “there is no 
evidence fur the vague belief sometimes 
expressed that the status of indentured 
women exposes them to ill-treatment.” 
There is such evidence in Messrs. Andrews 
and Pearson’s Report and in the speeches 
recently made in India on the subject. the 
honour of a single coche woman i- incal. 
culably more precious than the millions 
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earned by the colonists as dividends. We 
wonder how any man can say “let the 
present system go on until a better one is 
devised”, knowing that the present system 
leads inevitably to the ruin of many 
women, the murder of many others and the 
suicide of numbers of persons of both sexes. 
If we were in the position of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Chelmsford, we would not for 
worlds care to be indirectly responsible 
for the moral ruin, suicide or murder ofa 
single human being in addition to those of 
the. numerous persons whose lives have 
been wrecked in that way. 

As regards the introduction of arrange- 
ments similar to those in force in regard to 
emigration to the Federated Malay States, 
which has been suggested as a substitute 
for indentured emigration, it can be said 
without hesitation that it will not “satisfy 
Indian pubhe opinion.” The system pre- 
valent in Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
has been examined and condemned in the 
representation which the United Provinces 
Congress Committee addressed to the U. P. 
Government in November last. We refer 
our readers to the long extract from the 
representation which we gave in our last 
December number (pp. 689-690). The U. P. 
Congress Committee and the Indian public 
in general must “view with the greatest 
alarm any attempt to copy the system 
which prevails in Ceylon and the walay 
Peninsula. Its adoption will bring no re- 
lief to the Indian laborer, and will intensi- 
fy the political bitterness which indentured 
emigration has given rise to.”’ 

While urging Government to take steps 
for the abolition of indentured emigra- 
tion at the earliest possible date, we must 
not be remiss in doing our own part of the 
duty. Itdoes not end with agitating. By 
all the means available we must make the 


‘simple village folk acquainted with the 


wiles of the recruiters and the miseries of the 
coolies in the colonies. And as the only 
permanent and sure remedy we must push 
the spread of education and the improve- 
ment of the material condition ofthe 
people by all the means in our power. 


His Students Congratulate Sir J. C. Bose. 
On Surday even'ng last (February 25), 
the students of the Presidency College 
offered arghia and cengratulations to 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose on the occasion 
fhis! nighthood. The meeting was held 
in the lawn behind the Bose Rescarch 
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Institute which the professor is construct- 
ing at his own expense, as his offering to 
the Motherland. It was entirely in the 
fitness of things that the chair was taken 
by Prof. P. C. Ray. There was appropri- 
ate music both before and after the reading 
of the English and Bengali congratulatory 
addresses and the offering of arghya in the 
approved Indian style. Prof. Bose respon- 
ded with an inspiriting address which we 
print infullinthisnumber. While reading it 
Prof. Bose’s voice was every now and then 
choked with emotion. Prof. Ray wound 
up the proceedings witha speech in Bengali 
containing reminiscences of things more 
than a quarter ofa century old, and charac- 
terisations of Dr. Bose and his work. Dr. 
Ray said that knighthood was no honour 
to Prof. Bose. Butit was noteworthy as 
having been bestowed on an Indian for the 
first time for original work in science, and 
therefore Indians thanked Government for 
this recognition of the worth of their great 
countryman. He then said that Prof. Bose 
must not be looked upon as a mere dis- 
coverer of scientific truth. He was more. 
He was to be thought of as a yuga-pravar- 
taka,—as one, that is to say, whose 
work marks the starting-point of a new 
epoch in scientific thought and methods 
and synthesis. His powers of mechanical 
invention were also wonderful, and it 
should make us proud that the mecha- 
nicians, too, who had made all his 
wonderful apparatus and instruments 
under his instructions were, one and all, 
Indians. Dr. Ray brought out in the course 
of his speech, two prominent traits in 
the character of Prof. Bose, whom he 
referred to as a great man. He said 
that if he had stuck to his electrical 
researches, in the course of which he had 
succeeded in sending wireless messages be- 
fore Marconi had done so, and if he had 
taken out patents for the apparatus and 
instruments which he had invented, he 
could have made millions by their sale. 
But he chose to work as an unselfish and 
pure scientist, leaving all men to profit by 
his work according to their capacity. His 
workin physics had already brought him re- 
cognition and fame, when electrophysiology 
lured him on to what was then a bypath, 
but which was subsequently to become the 
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man in him for his work. This shaved the 

stuff he was made of. He was mt to be 

daunted by failure, indifference or ‘idicule. 

And inthe end his manhood overczme all 

obstacles, and he triumphed, as all the 
world now knows. 

When at the close of the meeting, his 
students, from the oldest to the youngest, 
crowded to take the dust of his feet, he 
blessed them all and was greatly moyed. 
Taking up one of the main notes in ‘his 
English address, he made a stirring 
impromptu speech in Bengali, appealing 
to the manhood of his young listeners to 
enlist and learn the use of arms, and be 
ready to defend their hearths and homes 
and the honour of India’s womanhood. 
That was, he said, a greater, a more 
urgent and more important work for 
the moment than the mere acquisition 
of book-learning. The days of strennous 
struggle might be very near, for aught 
he knew, and he bade all be ready. 


Solitary Confinement for State Prisoners. 


From what Sir Reginald Craddock said 
in reply to some questions asked by Mr. 
B. N. Basu in the Viceregal Council, it 
appears that 84 persons are now confined 
in solitary cells in Bengal under Regula- 
tion IIL of 1818. It is an extremely gloomy 
thought that so many men should be con- 
fined in solitary cells for weeks and months 
without any trial. Sir Reginald and those 
who are of his way of thinking may by 
constant repetition of the words hypnotise 
themselves into the belief that these unfor- 
tunate men are ‘‘members ot a revolution- 
ary conspiracy,” but there is not a scrap 
of evidence before the public to produce 
the conviction that any of them are so. Of 
course, we are asked to have faith in the 
executive officers. But if faith in executive 
officers is all that is needed, what is the 
necessity for laws, law-courts, judges, ete. ? 
The more heinous the offence with which . 
a man is charged, the greater must be the 
ee to see that justice is done to^ 

ini. 

It is repugnant to the letter and the 
spirit of Regulation III of 1818 to place 
persons confined under its provisions in soli- 
tary confinement. And solitary confinement 
is an extremely severe form of punishment, 


and at the same time not productive of any’ 

good results. In the article “Prison” in 

the Encyclopaedia Britannica we read that 

“the invention of the separate cell’ has 
} 


engrossing work of his later life. For 
years he toiled on, inspite of want of re- 
cognition, ridicule, opposition and mis- 
representation. These, in fact, nerved the 
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been “denounced as the greatest crime of 
the present age” by “some advanced think- 
ers.” The article also tells us :— 

“It must be at once admitted that the system of 
isolation has produced no remarkable results, Solitary 
confinement has neither conquerrd nor appreciably 
diminished crime, even where it has been applied 
with extreme care, asin Belgium, and more recently 
in France,...... Cloistered seclusion is an artificial 
condition quite at variance with human instincts and 
habits, and the treatment long continued, has proved 
injurious to health, inducing mental breakdown. 
[Newspaper readers know that one of the state 
prisoners, Babu Syam Sunder Chakrabarti, com- 
plained that he was going mad.] Aslow death may 
be defended indeed on moral grounds if regeneration 
has been compassed, but it is only another form of 
capital punishment.” 

Does Regulation III of 1818 prescribe 
the infliction of what ‘is only another form 
of capital punishment’? Sir Reginald 
Craddock says that the state prisoners are 
allowed short periods of solitary exercise, 
some, spoken of as the less dangerous, 
being allowed to exercise in company. 
They are for the most part continuous- 
ly detained in cells but are allowed books 
and letters, and occasional interviews 
under certain restrictions. But in England 
acriminal, convicted after regular trial, 
who is confined in solitary cells, ‘exercises 
and goes to chapel daily in the society of 
others.” (Encyclo. Brit.) Such is the 
difference in the treatment of convicted 
criminals in England and untried prisoners 
detained merely on suspicion in India. 


Adininietration of Defence of India Act. 


On February 21 last, in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, Mr. Dadabhoy moved 
a resolution for the constitution of special 
machinery in each province to consider 
the cases of persons whose movements 
or actions it was proposed to control 
under the rules made under Section 2 (f) 
of the Defence of India. Act. He said the 
procedure so far adopted in Bengal was 
surprising and subversive of the whole- 
some principles underlying criminal law as 

' applied in India. For instance, a man was 
arrested first and then came the attempt 
to gather evidence justifying his detention. 
Would that course, he asked, command the 
approval of the Council or the Govern- 
ment? Healluded to house-searches and 

_ declared that the policy of wholesale 
arrests, promiscuous house-searches and 
indiscriminate internments was hardly 
calculated to inspire confidence in the 
administration of the Act. Such a proce- 
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dure might succeed in striking terror into 
the hearts of people for the moment, but it 
was bound to cause a reaction and drive 
deep underground the seeds of discontent. 
He contended that such opportunities for 
legal consultations as were now vouchsafed 
were nominal and could not he effective. 

It was besides admitted by Lord 
Carmichael that the principal foundation 
for the order was the statement of the ac- 
cused and that was again subversive of the 
underlying principle of criminal law. | 

He suggested three important modifica- 
tions of the internment rules. First, a per- 
son against whom proceedings under the 
Act were in contemplation should have as 
of right a copy of the charge, with details 
about the evidence upon which it was 
based before he was called upon to make 
any statement. Secondly, nobody should 
be compelled to make a statement by way 
of defence or explanation. It must be dis- 
cretionary with the party to make one or 
not. An accused should be free to do that 
in consultation with his lawyers. Thirdly, 
the charge, with the evidence upon which 
it was based as alsothe statement of ac- 
cused if any and all other papers relevant 
to the proceedings should be placed before 
an advisory committee, on which the pro- 
fession and the beych must be strongly re- 
presented, for opinion. | 

Mr. Chanda (Assam) moved the follow- 
ing amendments to Mr. Dadabhoy’s reso- 
lution. That after the words “special 
machinery” the following words be added 
“in the shape of an advisory committee 
consisting of a High Court Judge, prefer- 
ably an Indian, a practising Indian lawyer 
other than a public prosecutor, and a Ses- 
sions Judge.” That the following clause 
be added at the end of the resolution “And 
further to provide that after arrest the de- 
finite charges on which the arrest is made 
or an order of internment is intended to be 
passed, specifying as far as practicable the 
acts complained of, and such particulars 
as to the time and place of the alleged acts 
as are sufficient to give the party reason- 
able notice of the matter he is accused of, 
and his written answer tothe same if he 
wishes to make any be taken by a Magis. 
trate before final orders are passed, and 


that reasonable opportunities for taking 


legal advice be given to the party.” 

Babu B. N. Basu said this debate was 
painful to him, coming as he did from 
Bengal, because brilliant young men whom 
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he expected to vindicate and uphold the 
honour of Bengal were being arrested and 
stifled tor causes unknown and, he might 
say, unknowable. This was an un-British 
method of doing things that had spread 
discontent all over Bengal. He himself 
shrank from moving this resolution, for 
he must confess that he, old as he was, 
felt deeply on the ravages caused in homes 
by taking away the promise of the family. 
He did not doubt the good faith of 
officials, but in a matter like this, a matter 
which affected the future relations between 
Governor and governed, was it too much 
to ask that the executive should not be 
armed to the teeth, should not give the 
go-by to all the principles of justice and 
humanity, and_that they should be proper- 
ly guarded by providing for an advisory 
committee which might be, if necessary, a 
secret body ? 

Sir Reginald Craddock, replying, said 
he was sorry tosay the Government was 
not ready to accept the resolution for the 
amendment. He emphasised’ the fact that 
no member of this Council knew of any 
man who had been interned unjustly, but 
he added that no one, British or Indian, 
would desire to curtail any one’s liberty. 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Chelmsford had 
both considered many cases and he could 
not believe that any member would believe 
that they would act, deliberately unjustly. 
He very solemnly affirmed that no one was 
interned except on the most definite in- 
formation. He added that the speeches 
made seemed to assume that suspects had 
been arrested on insufficient evidence, and 
he referred the members to the Punjab and 
Benares conspiracy cases and to the 
speeches of Lord Carmichael. Sir Reginald 
Craddock proceeded to read statements 
showing how a young man of 16 became 
an anarchist. 

These statements were of a piece with 
the anarchist yarns described and com- 
mented upon in our January number, and 
will not bear a moment’s examination. 
The idea, mentioned in one statement, of 
getting 5,000 Calcutta revolutionaries and 
5,000 East Bengal revolutionaries trained 
in East Bengal by German offers must 
have proceeded from the br: in of a lunatic. 
Where was the parade ground to Fe situat- 
ed? Beyond the clouds or under the deep 
sea ? And how were the Grman officers 
to be imported ? Were they to drop down 
from the sky ? We are sorry such things 
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were thought fit to be read at the council 
meeting. Evidently both the anarchist of 
16 and Government have been hoaxed by 
somebody. 

Sir Reginald deprecated the suggestion 
that the men had been interned on insuff- 
cient evidence. He said the conclusions 
were come to by a high executive officer in 
each case and he implored everyone to 
leave nothing undone to check the cons- 
piracy and to warn these young men from 
the dangerous area of the conspiracy. He 
finally said the Government could not 
agree to place before an outside tribunal 
the secret information which they possessed 
as to the movements and intrigues of the 
enemy, but he was prepared to recom- 
mend that in certain cases the facts should 
be examined by a responsible Judge or 
Judges. 

Mr. Malaviva said it was some satis- 
faction to have listened to what Sir 
Reginald Craddock had said, inasmuch as 
it showed that the Government was aware 
of the gravity of the situation, but his de- 
cision not to take non-officials into con- 
sideration was very unfortunate. Referring 
to the extracts read by Sir Reginald, he 
said, he could not accept them offhand 
without a detailed examination. There 
could be no apprehension that the pro- 
posed committee would not be alive to its 
responsibilities. 

Dr: Sapru said what Mr. Dadabhoy 
wanted was not to amend the Act’radical- 
ly but to see it administered with less fric- 
tion. Executive officers, he said, were 
not prone to sift evidence with the same 

judicial temperament as judicial officers 
would. 

Mr. Dadabhov, replying to the debate, 
said the request contained in his resolution 
was‘a modest one. He failed to see how a 
committee composed of judicial officers 
would be prejudicial to public safety. 

The resolution was put to the meeting 
and negatived by 39 to14. Sir Regmald 
Craddock, however, intimated that the “ 
Government would instruct Local Govern- 
ments, in every case where they have 
to ascertain facts hefore curtailing liberty, 
to take the advice of a judge or judges 
either before or after internment. 

What Sir Reginald promised on behalf of 
Government will not, we are afraid, make" 
any appreciabie difference in the way in 
which the Defence Act is being administer. 
ed. The cases in which-the advice of a 
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judge or judges is to be taken would be left 
for the executive officers to choose at their 
discretion. In spite of the exhortation of 
Sir Reginald to the public to have taith in 
the executive officers, we cannot think that 
judges will be consulted or therr advice will 
be followed in very many cases. From the 
two memorials of Nagendrakumar Guha 
Ray, published in the papers, it has hecome 
clear that the instructions of His Excel- 
lency the Governor regarding the procedure 
to be followed in interning suspects, are 
not carried out in both their letter and 
spirit. 

Sir Reginald referred the members to the 
Punjab and Benares conspi:acy cases and 
to the speeches of Lord Carmichael. We are 
surprised that so experienced an official 
made use of such a puerile argument. 
The Punjab and Benares conspiracy cases, 
taking itfor granted that the police did 
not concoct any evidence in connection 
therewith, showed that there were cons- 
piracies. Lord Carmichael’s speeches 
also, we may take it for granted, 
showed that there was a conspiracy 
in Bengal. But the question is not 
whether there are or were conspiracies; 
the question ıs whether .the men interned 
under the Defence Act, or imprisoned under 
Regulation HHI of 1813 are conspirators. 
That there were or are conspiracies and 
that some men have been convicted as 
having taken part in them, cannot in the 
least establish the guilt of certain other 
men against whom, according to Lord 
Carmichael’s own admission, there is no 
such evidence as can be placed before a 
judicial tribunal. Sir Reginald may de- 
precate the suggestion that men have 
been interned on insufficient evidence. But 
Lord Curmichael’s speech does show 
that the evidence against no one is 
sufficient. Else why have not the in- 
terned men heen placed on trial? Sir 
Reginald said that no member of the 
viceregal council knew of any man who 
had been interned unjustly. Did -he ask all 
the five dozen members before making this 
assertion, oris he a thought-reader? It 
would be a pity if no council member knew 
what many ordinary persons know. Lord 
Hardinge and Lord Chelmsford can have 
examined a dozen or twocases at the most. 
Buteven if the men in these cases were 
guilty, that would not prove the guilt of 
the rest. Justice cannot be done by samp- 
ling. Besides, the Viceroys examined only 
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the papers laid before them, which were 
prepared by the police. They did not 
examine the suspects or witnesses. It is 
Strange thit Government see no harm 
in C. L D. menani their agents knowing 


the movements and intrigues of the enemcy, 


but cannot trust a few leading men to keep 
the secrets. 


“Tagore and His Mission.” 


The Evening Wisconsin, an American 
paper, like some other papers of that 
continent, has published an interview with 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The interviewer 
tried to ascertain from Sir Rabindranath’s 
lips what his “ viission” was, Sir Rabindra- 
nath is thus introduced to the readers of 
the American paper :— 


Out of the silence and repose of the east, from the 
mysteries ofcommunion with nature and of medita- 
tion upon God, Rabindranath Tagore, savant, poet 
and philosopher comes to western shores and looks 
with disapproving eye upon the hurry and bustle, 
the ceaseless turmoil and meaningless activities that 
make the life of America a kaleidoscopic whirl ; of 
unrest. ; 

Suffering and humiliation he predicts for us, 
abasement and woe, before this people shall be 
cleansed of the taint of materialism, before they shall 
learn to substitute soul for system and replace faith 
in man with faith in God. aa 

Saturday night, before he lectured at the Pabst 
theater, he spoke concerning these things—an alien, 
prophetic figure, whose presence brought a breath 
of Oriental mysticism into the discordant Occident, 

Looking at the beautiful head, the noble brow 
beneath long, parted, curling hair that is like siliyer 
frost on velvet darkness, the wonderful eyes, strangely 
unworldly back of the sophisticated pince-nez, the 
calm loveliness of his countenance, delicately golden 
as though tinged with the essence of Indian sunshine: 
noting the sweet, serene dignity and perfect grace 
of the tall, slender figure in long oriental robe of 
cream-hued serge, one wondered in what manner he 
made adjustment to the troublous vexations of 
staring crowds and hurried progresses and all the 
manifold distractions of American life. 

Something of this entered into the first words after 
his welcoming hand-clasp, a clasp swift and quiet and 
firm, and he answered : 

“Lam going aboutin this reckless way, journey- 
ing from one city to another, from one hotel room 
to another, hastening, hurrying, pausing never, meet- 
ing new faces always. Yes, it is hard, but I havea 
mission, and that helps and sustains me.” 


The first question the interviewer asked 
wasi— 


“Can you tell us of your mission ?” 

He folded his hands in contemplative manner on 
the folds of his robe before he answered—beautiful, 
supple hands, with perfect, unshining nails, that 
looked as though they had been unsoiled from the 
beginning, as though they had never touched aught 
that was unclean. 

“fam not yet quite certain of my mission—I do 
not quite know what my mission may be”, 

His speech came in a key soft and yet somewhat 
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high, a recitative in its measured cadences. Over the 
clear distinctness of his utterance a softening tone, 
almost a delicate lisp, came now and again to blend 
and beautify, even as a floating veil enhances the 
loveliness of a perfect, highly chiseled face. 

“You see,” the recitative went on, “I believe very 
much in Providence. I am content to wait, to make 
myself passive, receptive, ready to follow the will 
of God. So when this invitation came to me—a 
business invitation, I suppose it was—when it came 
to me, urgently, again and again, | felt that this 
might be a call and a command that I go forth 
ao my country and come here to speak to your 

eople. 

ay did not know what I should say. I never know 
when I sit down to write, what words will come. 
I wait and write that which comes to me. So on 
the ship I wrote my message to you. And if it 
should be that I have no mission, then I know that 
my Providence will remove me hence.” 

He bowed his head in silence for a moment, an 
spoke again. í 

“You will not like the message I bring. You 
would rather be entertained, rather that I read to 

ou my poems and speak in entertaining manner. 

“I shall be a voice in the wilderness, and the 
wilderness will not heed. Many will come and listen, 


and some will admire, and into a few souls my 
words may sink, but you are not ready. 
“Vou have not faith in your Providence. You are 


nervous about God. You put Him far from you. 
With us it is different. We treat God as we treat 
our friends. It is from lack of nearness to God, 
from absence of right personal relations, one- with 
another, out of greed and materialism, that all war 
and conflict come. These are the causes of this great 
carnage. 


Sir Rabindranath proceeded :— 


MEN Must BE AS CHILDREN. l 

“But you—you do not recongnize that man must 
be as a child, simple, receptive, ready to respond, 
ready to receive God. 

“You think you are able to manage your own 
affairs better than another, better than your Provi- 
dence, and so you are crushed beneath the terrific, the 
deadening weight of organizations and abstractions. 
You pile system upon system, and when one system 
fails, you turn and devise another and yet another, 
and refuse to recognize that yow will never have 
peace in your hearts until you substitute soul for 
system. ; 

“Itis not I who will bring you regeneration. You 
will not listen now. You willgoon piling up organiza- 
tions and abstractions, rushing, hurrying, crowding, 
breathless, grasping for the material. 

“You are content to grovel in the sand and make 
therein little, narrow, intricate patterns, and content 
to dwell within the boundaries of these little 
patterns. 

“Vou do not have freedom of soul; you do not 
know what it is, and yet only when the soul is free 
can man have free expression. You are deadened by 
material things ; you have no time for the things of 
_ the spirit ; there can be no originality of thought, no 
gracious, beautiful expression in any way, until you 
awaken and recognize your need of God. 

“But not through any words of mine will you be 
delivered.” A look of deep suffering came into his 
face. "Only by suffering and sorrow shall you be 
freed from your crushing load. I do not know in what 
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form it will come to you, but it is the only way. 
Only by great suffering and terrible humiliation 
shall you be made whole.” 

Then came a pause and the Poet spoke 
no more: 

His face grew stern and remote in its sadness, and 
he sat withdrawn and silent. The invisible cord that 
when he spoke knitted up one’s consciousness to his, 
released its hold. He had spoken and had finished. 
it was as though he sat by the wayside with a 
pitcher of wine, and poured generous measure for 


‘each wayfarer, and when the bowl once was full, 


filled it not again, and poured no more until the next 
traveller came with empty cup. 

The interviewer thus reflects on the 
words which fell from the Poet’s lips :— 

Afterward, thinking over the interview, his speech 
eene to have held much of the essence of the Gitan- 
jali. 

When he spoke of the crushing ‘weight of material- 
ism deadening this country, his words recalled his 
song of the man who found himself a prisoner in his 
own treasure-house, bound by the chain he had 
forged to hold the world captive. 

He dwelt upon the soul’s need of freedom from un- 
rest, even as in his song he had said: 

“On the day when the lotus bloomed, alas, my 
mind was straying and I knew it not.—I started up 
from my dream and felt a sweet trace of a strange 
fragrance in the south wind.—That vague sweetness 
made my heart ache with longing. Iknew not then 
that it was so near, that it was mine, and this perfect 
sweetness “had blossomed in the depth of my own 
heart.” 

And again, when he spoke of men content to 
grovel in the dust, making little patterns, came the 
ee ofthat scathing description of man’s lesser 
self : 

“I came out alone, on my way to my tryst., But 
who is this that follows me in the silent dark ?—~He 
makes the dust rise from the earth with his swagger, 
he adds his loud voice to every word that I utter. 
He is my own little self, my lord, he kaows no shame. 
But I am ashamed to come to thy door in his 
company.” f 

And finally his dignity and high courtesy, his 
attitude of acceptance aud response, irresistibly 
bring to mind that poignant, perfect farewell to life, 
when he says : 

“J have got my leave. Bid me fare-well, my 
brothers! I bow to you all and take my departure. 

“Here I give back the keys of my door—andI 
give up all claims to my house. I only ask for last 
kind words from you. 

“We were neighbors for long, but I received more 
than I could give. Now the day has dawned and the 
lamp that lit my dark corner is out. A summons 
has come and [ am ready for my journey. 

“At this time of my parting, wish me good luck,4 
my friends! The sky is fushed with the dawn and my 
path hes beautiful. 

“ask not what I have with me to take there. I 
start on my journey with empty hands and expectant 
heart. 

“I shall put on my wedding garland. Mine is not 
the red-brown dress of the traveler, and though there 
are dangers on the way I have no fear in my mind., , 

“The evening star will come out when my voyage 
is done, and the plaintive notes of the twilight 
melodies be struck up from the King’s gateway.” 
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fe AHERE i is another boat at this landing 
_ place, and on the shore in front of it 
` there isa crowd of village women. 
Some are evidently embarking ona journey 


eh aed the others there to see them off; infants, 
ny AS ils and gray hairs all mixed up in the 


- thering. 

One girlin particular is attracting my 
E: ation. She must be about eleven or 
_ twelve ; but buxom and sturdy, she might 
pass for fourteen or fifteen. She has a 


$ some face,— very dark, but very pret- 


Her hair is cut short like a boy’s, 
ehich well becomes her simple, frank and 
a lert expression. She has a child in her 
arms and is staring at me with unabash- 
ec _curiosity, and certainly no lack of 
t taightforwardness or intelligence in her 
gla ance. Itis her half boyish, half girlish 
anner which makes her singularly at- 
active,—a novel blend of masculine non- 
halance and feminine charm. I had no 


Pie: there were such types among our 


Hillage women in Bengal. 
T None of this family, apparently, is 
oubled with too much bashfulness. One 
f them has unfastened her hair in the sun 
is combing it out with her fingers, 
e conversing at the top of her voice 
| another, on board, about their 
Ss aftairs. I gather she has no 
er children but a girl, who is a foolish 
3 pe and knows not how to behave, 
‘OF the difference between kin and 


| nger. Lals epost that _Gopal’s son- 


ey 


~husband’s home. her 
following the boat with their gaze : it 


When, at length, it was time to s ‘ste 
they escorted my short-haired | 
with her plump shapely arms, nee 
bangles and her ileless, radiant {f 
into the boat. I could divine. tha t sh 
was returning from her father’s i 
They all stood. ther 


cast off, one or two wiping their eye SY wi 
the loose end of their saris. A little 
with her hair tightly tied into a 


clung to the neck ofan elder woma 


silently wept on her shoulder. Perk 
she was losing a darling Didimani* 
joined in her doll games and also slay 
her when she was naughty. . . 
The quiet floating away of a be at 2 
the stream seems to add to the patho 3 C 
separation,—it is so like death,— 
departing one lost to sight, those 
behind returning to their daily life, v iel J 
their eyes.- True, the g lasts 
while, and is perhaps already wear ng 


-both in those who have gone and t 


who remain,—pain being tempor 
oblivion permanent. But none the 

it is not the forgetting, but the pain vhi 
is true; and every now and theñ, 
separation or in death, we realise I 
terribly true. 

If man is ever free from anxiety, i 
only because he is thoughtless. No 
stays on; and man is beside himself w 
the thought comes upon him that 
only does he not stay on, but is not e 
kept in mind. How then can the 1 1 
of mankind be in other than Ind 
mournful modes? ee 


> 
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(32) 


On Board the Cuttack Steamer, 
August, 1891. 


My. bag left behind, and my clothes 
daily getting disreputable and more and 
more intolerable,—this thought continual- 
ly uppermost is not compatible with a 
due sense of self-respect. With the bag I 
could have faced the world of men with 
head erect and spirits high; without it 
I fain would skulk in corners, away from 
the glances of the crowd. I goto bed in 
these clothes andin them lappear in the 
morning, and on the top of that the 
steamer is full of soot and the unbearable 
heat of the day keeps one unpleasantly 
moist. i 

Apart from this, I am having quite a 
time of it on board the steamer. My 
fellow passengers are of inexhaustible 
variety. There is one Aghore Babu who 
cannot allude to anything, animate or 
inanimate, except in terms of personal 
abuse. There is another, a lover of musie, 
who persists in attempting variations on 
the Bhairab * mode at dead of night, con- 
vincing me of the untimeliness of his per- 
formance in more senses than one. 

The steamer has been aground in a 


narrow ditch of a canal ever since last. 


evening, and it is now past nine in the 
morning. I spent the night in a corner of 
the crowded deck, more dead than alive. 
I had asked the steward to fry some /Juchis 
for my dinner, and he brought me some 
non-descript slabs of fried dough with no 
vegetable accompaniments to eat them 
with. On my expressing a pained surprise 
he was all contrition and offered to make 
me some hotch-potch at once. But the 
night being already far advanced, I declin- 
ed his ofter, managed to swallow a few 
mouthfuls of the stuff, dry, and then, all 
lights onand the deck packed with pas- 
sengers, I laid myself down to sleep. 
Mosquitoes hovered above, cockroaches 
wandered around. There was a fellow- 
sleeper stretched crosswise at my feet 
whose body my soles every now and then 
came up against. Four or five noses were 
engaged in snoring, Several mosquito- 
tormented, sleepless wretches, were con- 
soling themselves by pulls at their hubble- 
bubble pipes; and above all, there rose 


* A Raga, or mode of Indian classical music, 
supposed to be appropriate to the early dawn. 
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those variations on the mode Bhairab ! 
Finally at half-past three in the morning 
some fussy busybodies began loudly in- 
citing each other to get up. Then, in des- 
pair, I also left my bed and dropped into 
my deck-chairto await the dawn. Thus 
Sei that variegated nightmare of a 
night. 

“One of the hands tells me that the 
steamer has stuck so fast that it might 
take the whole day to get her off. I in- 
quire of another whether any Calcutta 
bound steamer will be passing, and get 
the smiling reply that this is the only boat 
on the line, and I may come back in her, if 
I like, after she has reached Cuttack! By 
a stroke of luck,after a deal of tugging and 
hauling, they have just managed to get 
her afloat at about 10 o’clock. 


(33) 
Cuttack, 
September, 1891. 


A-——Babu is a personage of portly and | 
flourishing body and his air is likewise 
that of a big-wig of considerable dimen- 
sions. Heis advanced.in years, but his 
scarf has a youthful twist, his get up is 
dandy-like, his clothes redolent of scent. 
He has a double chin, moustaches to 
match, and great big eyes half-closed in 
self-sufficient complacency, of which the 
balls turn upwards as he delivers himself 
of his solemn drawl, touched with the 
suspicion of a superior smile, and free from 
all vestige of hurry, as though time, his 
bond slave, ever waits at his side in awed 
suspense. 

With upturned orbs he asked me : “And 
where is Jyoti* now ?? My whole being 
in a tremor at the portentous gravity 
with which the question was directed at 
me, I meekly intimated, in reply, the fact of 
my brother's presence in the metropolis. 
“I was a class fellow of Birendra’s, t° he 
went on to state, making me feel smaller 
and smaller; and the completeness of my 
collapse may be easily imagined when, in 
conclusion, he alluded to my youthful folly 
in allowing myself to be let in for this 
journey hither, without duly conSuilting 
those who ought to know. I could only 
keep on repeating helplessly that this was 
my first visit, that I had never been this 


* The writer’s fifth brother. : 
+, The writer’s jfourth brother, he being the ` 
youngest of seven brothers. 
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way betore, that I had no idea of the 
nature of the route. 

From this, by a natural transition, the 
question arose as to- when my brother 
Jyoti had been in Cuttack; whereupon a 
passage at arms ensued between the great 
man.and Baroda, the former making it 
1874, the latter assigning an earlier date. 
This shows how difficult it is to write 
history; so I have resolved to put the date 
on my letters henceforth. 


(34) 
Tiran, 
ith September, 1891. 


The landing place at Balia makes a 
pretty picture with its fine big trees ou 
either side, and on the whole the canal 
somehow reminds me of our little river at 
Poona. On thinking it over I am sure Í 
would have liked the canal much better 
had it really been a river. l 

Cocoanut palms as well as mangoes 


and other shade trees line its banks which. 


slope gently down to the water turfed 
with grass, beautifully green, overspread 
with sensitive plants in flower. Here and 
there are screw pine groves and, through 
gaps in the border of trees, glimpses can be 
caught of endless fields, stretching away 
into the distance, their crops so soft and 
velvety after the rains that the eye seems 
to sink into their depths. Then again, 
there are the little villages under their 
clusters of cocoanut and date palms, nest- 
ling under the moist cool shade of the low 
seasonal clouds. 

Through all these the canal with its 
gentle current winds gracefully between its 
clean grassy banks, edged, in its narrower 
stretches, with clusters of water-lilies and 
reeds growing through. And yet the mind 
keeps fretting at the idea that after all 
it is nothing but an artificial canal. 

The murmur of its waters does not 
reach back to the beginning of time. It 
Knows naught of the mysteries of some 
distant, inaccessible mountain cave. It 
has not flowed for ages, graced with some 
old-world feminine name, giving the vil- 
lages onits sides the milk of its breast. 
It could not have rippled out the senti- 
ment : 

Men may come and men may go, 
. But I go on for ever. 
Even old artificial lakes have acquired a 
. greater dignity. 
However when, a hundred:year’s hence, 
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the trees on its banks will have grown 
statelier ; its brand new milestones been 
worn down and moss-covered into mel- 
lowness ; the date 1871, inscribed on its 
lockgates, left behind at a respectable 
distance; then, if I am reborn as my 
great-grandson and come again to inspect 
the Cuttack estates along this canal, I 
may feel differently towards it. . 

Alas for my great-grandson! Who 
knows what fate may be 1n store for him, 
—poor scattered offshoot of the family, 
shorn of all glory like a fallen meteor ? An 
obscure, petty clerkship perhaps! But I 
have so many troubles of my own I can 
not afford to weep for my great-grandson. 


(35) 
Idem. 


We reached Tarpur at 4 o'clock, From 
there our journey was to be continued in 
palanquins. Being a matter of only about 
12 miles I thought we should make the 
estate residence by eight in the evening. 
But field after field was crossed, village 
after village passed by, mile after mile 
covered, and yet those 12 miles seemed 
never going to get done. 

At half past seven I asked the palanquin 
bearers how much further we had yet to 
go. “Not much,” said they. “A little 
over 6 miles.” 

At this I uneasily shifted my position 
inside the palanquin, which was not 
big enough to hold more than half of 
me; ifonly I could have done myself up 
into two or three folds I might have 
fitted in better. My back was aching, my 
legs tingling off into numbness. | 

The road was atrocious, with knee-deep 
mud throughout and in places so slippery 
that the bearers had to go at a slow walk, 
gingerly testing every step. They did 
actually slip once or twice, but just manag- 
ed to recover their footing. Here and there 
the road was lost altogether and they had 
to splash through rice fields under water. 
The evening was dark and cloudy, drizzling 
now and then. The torch was constaatly 
going out for want of oil, and having to 
be blown and blown intoa flame again, 
while the bearers complained bitterly of 
the lack of light. 

After we had advanced a little longer in 
this way one of the retainers came up to 
the palanquin and with folded hands 
humbly submitted that here we had come 
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to a river, that the palanquin would have 
to be ferried overina boat, but that the 
boat had not yet arrived; so that a halt 
would have to be made. 

They set down the palanquin. Little 
by little the torch went out for good, Yet 
there was no sign of the boat. And in the 
darkness the retainers rushed up and 
down the river bank shouting the name 
of some boatman—Mukundo-o-o* Nilkan- 
tha-a-a},—in accents piteous enough 
to bring Vishnu and Shiva down from 
their abodes, but the boatmen remained 
unmoved in their resting places. 

Not a cottage was to be seen near the 
desolate river-bank, the only object which 
arrested the eye being a driver.ess, bullock- 
less cart on which my palanquin bearers 
mounted and chattered away in an ua- 
known tongue. Frogs were croaking at 
intervals and the shrilling of the cicadas 
filled the atmosphere. I was making up my 
mind to spend the night bent up inside the 
palanquin, till Mukundo or Nilkantha 
turned up next morning, when witha deal 
of grunting sing-song Baroda’s  palanquin 
came up. 

Finding no sign or chance of a boat he 
ordered the palanquins to be forded across 
ou the heads of the bearers. I did not like 
the idea, but after a long discussion and 
much grumbling on the part of the bearers, 
they called upon Hari § and waded,into 
the river with the palanquins on their 
heads, Getting across was indeed aa 
experience ! 

This was at half-past ten in the night. 
I then stretched myself out as far as my 
crumpled up state would allow and had 
somehow mauaged to drop off to sleep 
when one of the bearers slipped and I 
started up at the jolt with my heart thump- 
ing at this rude awakening. at last, half 
awake and half dozing during the rest of 
the journey, I arrived at the Pandua 
residence at midnight. i 


(36) 


Tiran, 
9th September, 1891. 


After many days the riin and clouds 
have gon: off, and the golden autumn 
sunshine is over usagain, [had almost 


* Name of Vishnu. 
+ Name of Shiva. 
z The manager. 

© Vishnu. 
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forgotten that there was such a thing as 
sunshine in the world, and when it sudden- 
ly flooded the scene at about ten or eleven, 
I felt a great wonder as at something 
never seen before. 

It is indeed a wonderful day. . 

Lam on the verandah after my bath 
and meal, lounging in a long-armed chair, 
busy day dreaming. Before my eyes are the 
tops of the cocoanut palms growing in the 
grounds of the house, and beyond them, 
as far as the eye can see, stretch cultivated 
fields, with an indistinct blue fringe of dis- 
tant trees. 

Doves are cooing, and now and then 
tinkle the bells worn by the cows. Squirrels 
run up, sit on their tails to take a look, 
and then disappear in the twinkling of an 
eye. The breeze blows freely. The cocoanut 
leaves tremble aud rustle. A feeling of 
solitude, silence and languor is over the 
whole place. l 

A knot of peasants are gathered in 
one spot, pulling up the young rice shoots 
into littl bunches for transplantation. 
This is the only sign of work to be seen. 


(37) 
Shelidah, 
October, 1891. 


Boat after boat touches at the landing 
place, and exiles return home from distant 
fields of work after a whole year, for the 
Poojah vacation, their boxes, baskets and 
bundles loaded with presents. I notice one 
who, as his boat nears the shore, changes 
into a freshly folded and crinkled muslin 
dhoti, dons over his cotton tunic a 
china silk coat, carefully adjusts round his 
neck a neatly twisted scarf, and walks off 
towards the village, umbrella held aloft. 

Rustling waves pass over ‘the rice 
fields. There are fluffy clouds on the 
horizon, and beyond them rise into the 
sky mango and cocoanut tree-tops, the 
fringes of the palm leaves waving in the 
breeze. The reeds on the sandbank are 


on the point of flowering. It is altogether 


an exhilarating scene. 
The feelings of the man who has just 
arrived home, the eager expectancy of his 
folk awaiting him, this autumn sky, this 
world, the gentle morning breeze, the 
universal responsive tremor in tree and 
shrub and in the wavelets on the river,’ 
conspire to overwhelm this lonely youth, 
gazing from his window, with unutterable , 


joys and sorrows. 
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Glimpses of the world received from 
way-side windows bring new desires, or 
rather, make old desires take onnew forms. 
The day before yesterday, as I[ was 
sitting at the window of the boat, a little 
fisher-dinghi floated past, the boatman 
Singing a song,—nort avery tuneful song. 
But it reminded m: ofa night, years ago, 
when I was a child. We were going along 
the Padma ina boat. I awoke one night 
at about 2 o'clock and, on raising the 
window and putting out my head, | saw 
the waters, without a ripple, gleaming in 
the moonlight, and a youth in a little 
dinghi paddling along all by himself and 
singing, oh so sweetly,—such sweet melody 
I had never heard before. 

4 sudden longing came upon me to get 
back my past from the day of that song; 
to be allowed to make another essay at 
life, this time not to leave it thus dry and 
unsatisfied ; but with a poet’s song on my 
lips to foat about the world on the crest 
of the rising tide, to sing it to men and 
subdue their hearts ; to see for myself what 
the world holds and where; to let men 


_ know me, to get to know them; to burst 


' moonrise on the East. 


forth through the world in life and youth 
like the eager rushing breezes; and then 
return home to a fulfilled and fruitful old 
age to spend it as a poet should. 

Not a very lofty ideal, is it ? To benefit 
the world would have been a much higher 
one, no doubt; but being on the whole 
what I am, that ambition does not even 
occur tome. I cannot make up my mind 
to sacrifice this precious gift of life ina 
self-wrought famine, starving the world 
and the hearts of men by fasts and medi- 
tations and constant argument. I count 
it enough to live and die as a man, loving 
and trusting the world, unable to look on 
it either as a delusion of the Creator or a 
snare of the Devil. It is not for me to 
strive to be wafted away into the airiness 
ofan Angel. 


(38) 
Shelidah, 
29th Aswin (October), 1891. 


I was pacing up and down the shore 
last evening, twirling my moustaches; 
alternately looking at the gold of the 
sunset on the West and the silver of the 
Nature was gazing 
on my face with a depth of sad yearning 
as of a mother looking on an ailing child. 
River and sky were alike unruffled, and 
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our two boats with their heads tucked 
under their awnings nestled against the 
bank like sleeping birds. | 

Up cam: the Afoulvi and in a discreetly 
anxious whisper communicated to me the 
news: ‘‘Bhojia* is here from Calcutta!” 
I cannot teil what a tumult of impossible 
fears crowded into my mind, all in a 
moment. However I contrived to calm 
myself and going inside sat on my state 
chair awaiting Bhojia. The way she came 
in and flung herself at my feet, setting up 
a loud wail, told me at once that the 
misfortune, whatever it was, had happened 
to herself. 

She went through a loug and rambling 
story in her uncouth Bengali and nasal 
accents, interspersed with sobs. What I 
managed to make out with great difficulty 
was this: that Bhojia was in the habit of 
quarrelling with her mother—not at all an 
extraordinary circumstance considering 
that both were amazons of West Arya- 
vartay and neither were noted for tender- 
ness of heart; that one evening mother and 
daughter had proceeded from words to 
action—not meaning an embrace con- 
cluding a loving tete-a-tete, but mutual 
abuse ending in a hand-to-hand encounter; 
and that this duel of the arms had resulted 
in the overthrow of the mother, griey-. 
ously hurt. According to Bhojia’s account 
her mother had rushed at her, uplifted 
metal pot in hand, and, in self-defence, her 
heavy brass bangle had somehow come 
into contact with her mother’s head, 
drawing blood. Anyhow it had resulted 
in Bhojia’s instant banishment from the 
third storey to the ground floor. 

This had happened some days ago, but 
I had no news ofit. So it wasa regular 
case of a Bhojia-bolt from the blue! 


(39) 
Shelidah, 
2nd Kartik (October), 1891. 


Aman has only to leave Calcutta, it 
seems, to become doubtful of his own 
permanence or importance. Here man 
is the lesser, nature the greater. You see 
all around things which were not made 
to-day, to. be repaired to-morrow and 
scrapped the next day; which stand un- 
moved through man’s birth and death 
and striving; which keep their course, and 
speed on unweariedly. 


* A maid servant of the family. 
+ Old name for Upper India, 
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When I come to the country I cease to 
view man as separate from the rest. As 
the river through many aclime, so does 
the stream of men babble on, winding 
through woods and villages and towns. 
It is not a true contrast that men may 
come and men may go, but I go on for 
ever. Humanity, with all its confluent 
streams big and small, flows on and on, 
just as does the river, from its source in 
birth to its sea of death;—two dark 
mysteries at either end, and between them 
various play and work and chatter 
unceasing. 

Over there the cultivators sing in the 
fields, here the fishing boats float by. 
The day wears on and the heat of the 
sun increases. Some bathers are still in 
the river, others have finished and are 
taking home their filled water vessels. 
Thus, past both banks of the river, 
hundreds of years have hummed their way, 
through them rising in a mournful chorus 
the refrain: I go on forever! 

When amid the noonday silence some 
youthtul cowherd is heard calling at the 
top of his voice for his companion; some 
boat splashes its way homewards; the 
water laps against the sides of the vessels 
which the village maidens rest on the 
water before dipping them in; and with 
these mingle the several other indefinite 
sounds of the noon—the twittering of 
birds, the humming of bees, the plaintive 
creaking of the house-boat as it gently 
swings to and fro; the whole makes such 
a tender lullaby, as of a mother trying to 
quiet a suffering child into oblivion. ‘Fret 
not,” she sings as she soothingly pats its 
fevered forehead. “Worry not; weep no 
more. Let be your strugglings and grab- 
bings and fightings; forget a while, sleep 
a while.” 


(40) 
Shelidah, 
3rd Kartik (October), 1891. 


It was the Kojagar full moon, and I 
was slowly pacing the river-side convers- 
ing with myself. It could hardly be called 
a conversation, as I was doing all the talk- 
ing and my imaginary companion all the 
listening. The poor fellow had no chance 
of speaking up for himself, for was not 
mine the power to compel him helplessly 
to talk like a fool? 


But what a night it was! How often 
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have I tried to write of such, but never got 
done! There was not a line of ripple on 
the river; and away from over there, 
where the furthest shore of the distant 
Mainstream is seen beyond the other 
edge of the midway belt of sand, right up 
to this shore, glimmers ‘a broad streak of 
moonlight. Not a human being, not a 
boat in sight; not a tree nor blade of 
grass on the fresh-formed island sandbank. 

It seemed as though a desolate moon 
was rising upon a devastated earth; a 
random river wandering through a lifeless 
solitude ; a long-drawn fairytale coming 
toaclose over a deserted world,—all the 
kings and the princesses, their ministers 
and friends and their golden castles, 
vanished, leaving the Seven Seas and 
Thirteen Rivers and the Unending Moor, 
over which the adventurous princes fared 
forth, wanly gleaming in the pale moon- 
light. I was pacing up and down like the 
last pulse-beats of this dying world. 
Every one else seemed to be onthe opposite 
shore,—the shore of life,—where the British 
Government and the Nineteenth Century 
hold sway,—and tea and cigarettes. 

How many, standing alone like me, 
have felt it; poet on poet has sought to 
tell it; but O Unutterable! Why isit? 
What isit? Whence comes this searching 
of heart ? What is the name, the meaning, 
of this aimless anguish of spirit? When 
shall the heart burst open and set free the 
music which alone can give it true ex- 
pression ? 


(41) 


Shelidah, 
4th January, 1892. 


A——with his memsahib and children 
have just arrived from Pabna. The 
memsahib is used to taking tea, but I 
have no tea. The memsahib cannot bear 
dal, and for want of other choice I 
have been and gone and ordered dal. 
There is a fish stew, but the memsahib, it 
seems, has not taken fish for years. As 
luck would have it, the memsahib loves 
country sweets, and so she pecked witha 
fork at some stale, dry sandesh that I had 
to offer. A box of biscuits, left over from 
my last supplies, will come in handy. 

Then I needs must put my foot in it 
over again. ‘Your wit would like some 
tea,” I went and said to the husband, “but 
unfortunately I have none, there is only 
cocoa." Whereupon he hastened to assure 
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methat his wife liked cocoa even better 
than tea. I have rummaged every cup- 
board, but all the.unused tins seem to 
have been returned last time. I will have 
to break it to him that there is neither 
tea nor cocoa, but only plain Padma 
water and a tea kettle. Let us see how 
he takes it. 

The two children are so turbulent and 
unmannerly ;—and sometimes the husband 
and wife can be heard quarrelling vehe- 
mently, even from my boat. The squalling 
of the children, the shouting of the ser- 
vants, and the high tones of the happy 
pair combine to fidget me to distraction. 
Reading or writing is out of the question 
to-day. Hark, the memsahib scolds her 
child: ‘What a little soor* you are I” 

Why, I wonder, should all these visita- 
tions come upon poor me? 


(42) 
Shelidah, 


6th January, 1892. 


As to literature, I had brought only 
two English novels with me, but such is 


* Pig. 
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my fate, A——’s memsahib borrowed them 
at parting, and there is no knowing when 
I shall get them back. 


With the two books in hand, and in 
modulated tones of bashful entreaty, the 
lady began: “Mr. Tagore would you —” 


“Certainly !’” I exclaimed with a deci- 
sive nod of the head, before she had finish- 
ed, but without being precisely aware of 
what I intended to convey. The fact was 
that at the pleasing prospect of saying 
good-bye I felt like freely giving away half 
my kingdom,—not that the recipient would 
have been much thé richer. 


Anyhow they have departed, after 
stirring up and beclouding the limpidness 
of two of my days. It will take me some 
time to get settled down again. 


My nerves have been so set on edge, 
I am afraid of flaring up at no provoca- 
tion, with the result that I have become so 
careful as to speak with bated breath 
where I should have rebuked. Lest I should 
punish the children too severely I have 
ceased to punish them at all, In short, 
I am al! restraint ever since ! 





LORD RONALDSHAY’S IDEAS ON MEN AND MATTERS 


By St. NIHAL SINGH 


Sit is important for Indians to know 
the spirit in which Lord Ronaldshay 
is going out toIndia to assume the 

Governorship of Bengal, and what he 
proposes to do during his term of office, I 
arranged for a series of meetings with his 
Lordship. I must confess that I asked him 
many pertinent questions—some of them 
may have, perhaps, even bordered on impet- 
tinence. But I wished to ascertain whether 
or not he, on the eve of his departure for 
Bengal, viewed our people and problems 
from the angle of a Conservative politician 
who was associated with Lord Curzon 
during the latter’s Indian Viceroyalty. 
The Noble Earl’s utterances in Parliament, 
his published writings, and the questions 
that he asked asa member of the Public 
Services Commission, have caused much 
misgiving in India. I, therefore, endeavoutr- 
ed to find out whether the Governor- 


designate of Bengal meant to be sympa- 


thetic or hostile to Indian aspirations, 
whether he would help or hinder our 
progress. 

If Lord Ronaldshay winced at my 
searching questions, he did not let me see 
any signs of displeasure. A good-natured 
smile flickered over his lips most of the 
time I was with him. Occasionally he 
talked with great reserve: this was espe- 
cially the case when I pressed him to make 
definite statements about the policy he 
intended to pursue as Governor of Bengal. © 
Asarule, however, he spoke with frank- 
ness. I particularly appreciated the ab- 
sence of restraint because I was not asked, 
every now and again, to withhold this or 
that from publication, as is the custom 
with so many publicists, to the great 
annoyance of interviewers. 

I visited Lord Ronaldshay thrice, and 
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altogether spent four or five hours with 
him. We metin his hbrary—a good-sized 
room for a house in London. It hada 
large fire-place, and a bright fire was 
burning in it—very welcome, for the 
weather was most inclement. Lord Ronald- 
shay’s table was loaded down with papers, 
reference books, and account books, (the 
latter, { noticed, were locked ). In front 
of the Earl’s chair stood, on a pedestal, 
a brass Buddha inthe traditional reposeful 
attitude, and, on another stand, stood a 
bronze Indian figure. Cupboards full of 
books lined the walls, and books lay on 
several tables. Heads of deer and antelope 
that he had brought down with his rifle in 
various parts of Asia—for he has travelled 
and hunted in Ceylon, India, Persia, Asia- 
tic Turkey, Central Asia, Siberia, Japan, 
China, and Burma—were nailed to the 
walls. 

Lord Ronaldshay wasnot at all a formi- 
dable person. He did not have the chilly 
manner that is usually ascribed to the 
English, nor did he have the aristocrat’s 
hauteur. I found him to be pleasant and 
friendly. , He talked plainly, and without 
affectation. At times a smile spread over 
his face, and his eyes twinkled with merri- 
ment. He often laughed heartily. His 
face in repose showed him to bea student 
capable of much thought. When in deep 
thought, his fine forehead would become 
wrinkled—perhaps much more so than one 
would expect in an Englishman of his 
years—he was forty last June—and one so 
fond of hunting and out-door life. He had 
a medium figure and was dressed simply. 
From what I could judge of him, I should 
say that he is a good “mixer,” and has 
great social talents, which, if he chooses to 
exert them, will please Indians. 

One of the first questions that I asked 
the Governor-designate of Bengal was: 
“Is your Lordship going out to India with 
a cut-and-dried programme in your mind 
as to what you intend to do during the 
five years that your Lordship will bein 
charge of the youngest Presidency ?” 

“No,” replied Lord Ronaldshay,; with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. “It would be 
wrong for me to go out there with a defi- 
nite scheme in my head.” He added, “I 
wish to look around me when I get there, 
and see what needs to be done before I 
determine what I shail do. I was not 
very long in Bengal, and I have been away 
for some time. Things change—even in the 
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East: especially in time of war. The very 
reason that a Governoris sent out from this 
country is that he will be able to bring a 
fresh mind to bear upon Indian questions : 
and I do not intend to defeat that purpose - 
by going out with a definitely settled 
programme of reforms that I intended to 
carry out during the full term of my 
office,” 

Lord Ronaldshay appeared to be very 
much ia earnest when he uttered these 
words—and I believed that he meant what 
he said. His reply was broad, as, indeed, 
was my question. I, therefore, narrowed 
the scope of my inquiry, and asked: “Are 
there any reforms that your Lordship has 
very much at heart, and that you wish to 
make, provided you find a favourable 
opportunity ?” 

The Noble Earl did not answer me 
quite so readily as he had replied to my 
first question. He chose his words care- 
fully, and spoke in measured tones: “Yes,” 
he said. “I wish to see some administra- 
tive reforms carried out in Bengal.” 

More than likely he would have stopped 
there, but for the question “What reforms, 
pray ?” that he must have seen in my eyes. 
Without compelling meto put this query 
into words, he went on to say: ‘Several 
of the Bengal districts are too large and 
cumbersome fora single officer to admi- 
nister, and I wishto do what I canto 
lighten the responsibilities of such officers, 
Moreover, I think, so faras I can judge, 
that the ‘circle system’ is one which might 
be developed with advantage.” 

There Lord Ronaldshay paused, and I 
fired a volley of questions at him. “What 
about reforming the Caleutta Munici- 
pality ?” I asked. 

“That is a contentious measure, I 
believe, and I understand that so long as 
the war lasts, measures of this character 
can only be dealt with by consent,” he 
replied, 

“Ves,” I added, “Lord Carmichael re- 
cently expressed his regret that he had 
been unable to, complete this work before 
retirement.” : 

Lord Ronaldshay had seen the passage 
in Lord Carmichael’s speech to which I 
alluded, but in vain did I press him to tell 
me what he intended todo in the matter 
after the hostilities were over. The view’ 
he took was that it was premature to say 
anything on the subject—and there I let - 
the matter rest. 


LORD RONALDSHAY’S IDEAS ON MEN AND MATTERS 


I next asked him what he intended to 
do about speeding up literacy. Before I 
gave him time to answer this question, I 
reminded him that illiteracy was appalling 
in Bengal, as, indeed, it wasinthe rest of 
India, facilities were poor and inadequate, 
and the rate of present progress was pain- 
fully slow. q 

He did not challenge my statements, 
and told me that he intended to do all 
in his power to advance education. “It is 
largely a question of money,” he said, and 
he implied that the Presidency had to 
coutent itself with the grants made by the 
Imperial Government. 

I’ asked if the Government of Bengal 
could not influence the Imperial Govern- 
ment to be more generous. He believed 
that it could. At any rate, he certainly 
intended to do hisutmost to extend and to 
improve education. That was one point 
on which his mind was quite made up. He 
knew, however, that the task was gigantic 
and patience was essential. He especially 
deplored the lack of trained teachers. But 
said that the Government could do much 
to remove that lack. 

Next we discussed what sort of educa- 
tion Lord Ronaldshay would give to Ben- 
gal. My questions on this point were 
many and searching. The information 
elicited may thus be condensed : 

Lord Ronaldshay is not averse from 
literary education. But he thinks it isa 
mistake to make every one go through the 
mill of literary education. He would like 
to see great emphasis laid upon the neces- 
sity for vocational training—agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial education. He 
believes that a great mistake has been 
made in not developing such education. 

It did me good to hear Lord Ronald- 
shay deplore the lack of facilities for tech- 
nical instruction in India. He said that 
arrangements should exist in India to en- 
able Indians to acquire efficient training in 
the highest branches of medicine, engineer- 
ing, and all sorts of arts and crafts. It 
was altogether wrong, he added, that 
Indians should feel obliged to leave their 
countr p to goto Europe and America to 
Sr ease technical education of the higher 

ype. 
_. in answer to a question put by me, 
Lord Ronaldshay admitted that residence 
in foreign countries widened the intellec- 
- tual horizon, but he inveighed against the 
necessity of any man having to go out of 
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his home-land because he could not get the 
education that he desired in his own 
country. 

Soon we drifted to a discussion of the 
aspirations of the ‘‘educated classes.” His 
Lordship took the earliest opportunity 
to contradict the report that he was 
hostile to such aspirations, or that he 
was even apathetic towards them. 

Here came the opportunity to ask Lord 
Ronaldshay if this had always been his 
sentiment, or if the war had altered his 
Opinions on the subject. His reply came 
much more readily than I had reason ‘to 
expect. The part India had chosen to take 
in the war had, of course, moved him, and 
naturally had made him more sympathe- 
tic towards his Indian  fellow-subjects. 
But even before the great. struggle com- 
menced, and Indians had mingled their 
blood with that of the British on Euro- 
pean and other battle-fields, he sym- 
pathized with the legitimate aspirations of 
Indians. y 

He had hardly finished this statement 
when I asked him if his writings and 
speeches, and his conduct on the Public 
Services Commission did not give an im- 
pression at variance with what he told 
me. My query was blunt, and it roused 
his Lordship. 

“You are referring to the passages that 
have been quoted in the Indian press to 
make me out to bea reactionary and hos- 
tile to Indians,” he began. I answered by 
a nod, and he continued: “Well, I have 
been treated unfairly by persons who have 
quoted—or rather misquoted—me. They 
have taken isolated passages, which, bared 
of their original context, convey a very 
wrong impression of what I really meant. 
In some cases, qualifying clauses have been 
cut out to give a Sinister construction to 
my words.” 

I asked for an example. 

“Take, for instance, the statements 
about the press,” he said. The impression 
is given that I wish to suppress the organs 
ofIndian opinion, or, at any rate, to res- 
trict the freedom of Indian writers. No- 
thing is further from my ideas, now or at 
any time. When I urged, in the House of 
Commons, that rigorous measures be ap- 
plied to certain organs, I referred specif- 
cally to seditious papers—papers that were 
openly preaching thedoctrines of terrorism, 
advocating the cult of the bomb and the 
revolver—papers like the Jugantur, which 
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have since been suppressed. 
is clear from the words I employed at the 
time. IfI remember correctly, I spoke of 
the ‘‘poisonous” press. Now if you leave 
out such an important clause in quoting 
my words, you create an erroneous and 
distorted impression. I never. meant to 
apply my remarks to papers that were 
edited by responsible men who were loyal 
to the British Crown and who carried on 
their agitation in a perfectly constitutional 
manner. I may have had differences of 
Opinion with such editors, but I did not 
and do not advocate their suppression. 
Yet that is precisely what-my critics are 
trying to make my words imply. It 
is gross and dishonest misrepresentation. 
It is done daily—here as well as in India: 
and all public men suffer from it, more or 
less. But such treatment is unfair, all the 
same.” 

Lord Ronaldshay’s expressive face lit 
up with animation as he jerked out these 
sentences. The smile that usually plays 
about his lips had vanished. His large 
eyes were aglow. His broad forehead was 
knitted. He paused for a minute orso and 
that pause enabled him to compose him- 
self. Then he went on : 

“Besides, it is important to bear in 
mind the conditions under which these 
words were spoken. The original speech 
was made in the House of Commons seven 
or eight years ago and later were worked 
up into a chapter in my book, ‘An Eastern 
Miscellany,’ published in 1911. At the 
time I made these statements there was 
grave unrest in India. Political murders 
were being openly advocated and were 
being actually committed. Englishmen 
at home could not contemplate such acts 
of violence with calmness. Their feelings 
were roused. They cried out for the ruth- 
less suppression of the anarchists. I was 
not the only Englishman who demanded 
the annihilations of the wrong-doers. On 
whatever subject [may have changed my 
views, I continue to think that we cannot 
permit terrorism to grow in the dark. 
But why should anyone do me injustice 
by giving a wider meaning to my words 
than I intended them to have—by applying 
to law-abiding Indians the expressions 
that I applied to foul murderers ?” . 

As Lord Ronaldshay had referred more 
than once to his speeches in the House of 
Commons, I asked him if the chapters on 
India in “An Eastern Miscellany” were 
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made tip of such speeches. He answered 
me in the affirmative. That led me to 
suggest to him, as delicately as possible, 
that party politics might have had a 
good deal to do with his statements. _ 

Instead of taking offence at this hint, 
Lord Ronaldshay quickly answered: ‘Yes. 
You have hit the nail squarely on the 
head. Ispokein the House of Commons, 
in the heat of debate, asa member of the 
Opposition. The Liberals were 1n power, 
and it was our duty to criticise their ad- 
ministration. We criticised their gover- 
nance of India as weak and vacillating, 
and wecharged them with lack of reso- 
luteness in dealing with sedition and 
terrorism. We did not oppose the propo- 
sals put forward by them to reform the 


India Councils in principle, but we did, as 1 


we were bound to do, criticise them in 
detail. Such is the essence of government 
by the party system.” 

He had not finished his sentence when 
I interjected that many Indians did not 
know sufficiently about the party atmos- 
phere that prevails in the House of Com- 
mons to make the necessary allowance in 
criticising his statements. He said that 
ke feared this was so, and went on to 
tell me how the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons becomes charged with electri- 
city, and members belonging to opposite 
parties fling taunts across the floor. 
Statements are made under the stress of 


excitement that appear formidable in cold 


type. 
ye rhe inference was plain, and, therefore, 
it was unnecessary to ask Lord Ronaldshay 
if he wished he had toned down some of 
the things he had said, or if he felt that it 
would have been better if some of the 
things had not been said at all. I did 
venture to ask him, however, if he was 
representing. Conservatism on the Public 
Services Commission, and if the questions 
that he asked while that body was holding 
its investigations were inspired by his 
desire to serve the interests of his party. 
My query was bold, anditI had had 
time to consider my language I would 
no doubt have framed the qtf¢stion in 
different words. His Lordship answered me 
slowly and cautiously. He admitted that 
various elements were represented on the 
Public Services C ommission—Conservative 
and Labour, Education and Indian. His 
selection was perhaps due to his being a, 
Conservative politician who had taken 
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interest in Indian questions. If any 
questions that he had asked gave umbrage 
they were asked because he wished all 
sides of the topics under discussion to be 
brought to light, so that the Commission 
would have the Indian and pro-Indian 
views, as well as the view that opposed 
the dilution of the Indian services by the 
further employment of Indians. He was 
not, however, actuated by animustowards 
Indian aspirations. On the contrary, he 
felt, and felt strongly, that the employ- 
ment of Indians in high office had justified 
itself. This was especially the case with 
the experiment that had been tried in 
admitting Indians to the Executive Coun- 
cils—an experiment that, he admitted, he 
had viewed with some doubts when it 
was first proposed. He was among the 
Commissioners who had recommended to 
his Majesty the advisability of giving 
greatly increased opportunities to Indians 
for employment in the Indian Civil Service 
and other public services. Perhaps I and 
other Indians thought that he and his 
colleagues had not gone farenough. They 
had, however, to guard against the efb- 
ciency of the British-Indian Administra- 
tion being endangered, while providing 
Indians with greater opportunities. In 
any case, his signature at the end of the 
report of the Public Services Commission 
showed his sympathy with legitimate 
Indian aspirations, and he intended to do 
allthat layin his power to satisfy them 
during his term of office. 

At this point it occurred to me to ask 
the Noble Earl if he realized that Indians 
aspired to have a representative Govern- 
ment that managed their domestic affairs 
with no more interference than the self- 
governing Dominions managed theirs’, and 
that they wanted it to be responsible to 
them. Iasked him if he remembered that 
he had said in the House of Commons that 
Parliamentary Government was’alien to 
Eastern traditions—and that this state- 
»ment had been reproduced in his book, 
“An Eastern Miscellany.” 

He replied that he was familiar with 
educated fndia’s demand, and he had not 
forgotten the remarks made by him, to 
which I alluded. He pointed out that no 
one could deny that Parliamentary govern- 
ment had been evolved in the West, and 
had been introduced in the East only 
during recent years. In Japan the Minis- 
try was not responsible to the Lower 
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House, but to the Emperor, and, therefore, 
the Government could not be said to be 
democratic, as was the case with the 
English Government, which was put into 
power by the people and could be ousted 
by the voters. It was not possible to have 
a democratic government in India so long 
as there was the appalling illiteracy that 
there was. 

I would not let Lord Ronaldshay go on 
until he had listened to what I had to 
say. I admitted that the illiteracy in 
India was appalling, but I pointed out 
that it did not redound to the credit of the 
Government. In Japan illiteracy had 
been wiped out in less than two generations 
and it was practically certain thatit would 
be wiped out in the Philippines in a genera- 
tion. Heinterjected the remark that the 
Japanese population was not so vast and 
SO 


er and less complicated. But I held out 
that the British had had a muchlonger time 
to do their workin India. He urged that 
the immediate introduction of compulsory 
education might interfere with the economic 
lite of the people, who were mainly agricul- 
turists. My rejoinder was that similar 
objections had been raised in all countries 
against making education compulsory, and 
that in the end education more than made 
up for any temporary economic loss. Be- 
sides, I argued, when education was made 
compulsory in Japan, the bulk of the 
Japanese derived their sustenance from 
land, and continued to do so, even to this 
day, though not to the same extent. I 
ended by saying that a system of elemcnt- 
ary education could be perfected that would 
make it possible for the boys and girls of 
our agricultural population to attend 
school without much interference with the 
economic life of the family, and in a few 
years the farmers would realize what a 
blessing education was, provided the right 
sort of education was given, which would 
make the new generations more efficient 
farmers, stock-breeders, and dairymen. 
Lord Ronaldshay appeared to agree with 
the last point, and he repeated the assurance 
he had already given that he would pro- 
mote literacy all he could during his term 
of office as Governor of Bengal. 

Towards the close of my last interview 
with Lord Ronaldshay, I asked him what 
he thought of the Indian members of the 
various Legislative Councils, as re-consti- 
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divided as that of India and that the ` 
- problem in the Philippines was still small- 
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tuted under the India Councils Act of 
1909. He replied that he had had no op- 
portunity of personally observing them at 
work. But what he had read and heard 
made him feel that they were, on the 
whole, a great success. He went on to say 
that he was profoundly impressed with the 
calibre of the many Indians with whom he 
had come in contact. They were distin- 
guishing themselves in many lines of acti- 
vity—administrative, political, industrial, 
and commercial. He believed that Indian 
industries were capable of great expansion, 
and that Indians were destined to play a 
great part in developing them. 

I called Lord Ronaldshay’s attention to 
a statement that was appearing in Indian 
papers to the effect that he believed that 
Indians did not respect the sanctity of 
truth. He hotly repudiated the suggestion 
that he ever accused Indians of this. He 
was aware of the passage in his writings 
to which reference was made, and as usual 
it was an isolated phrase cut away from 
its context. Hesaid that if it was read 
in conjunction with what preceded it, any 
fair-minded person would realize that he 
was referring solely to the difficulties of 
travel in uncivilized Asia—the difficulties 
that he had experienced with his muleteers, 
etc., when travelling in Central Asia ; their 
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habit of promising to bring ponies ona 
certain day and then not doing so for per- 
haps two or three days afterwards, and so 
on. Iasked Lord Ronaldshay if he could 
show me the passage, which he did. The 
S to which objection was taken 
read : - 


“|... Finally, East and West Asia alike vie with one 
auother in proclaiming the existence of that strange 
and mysterious law by which it appears to have been 
decreed that among the peoples of the West alone 
shall the sanctity of Truth meet with respect or recog- 
nition.” A Wandering Student in the Far East. 
Vol. Ipp: 11. 

Thereupon I told his Lordship that I, 
for one, did not wonder that complaint 
was made, for he spoke of “East and West 
Asia alike.” I said that the statement was 
much too broad—and this he could not 
deny. I gathered that ten years later he 
has seen the wisdom of qualifying his 
statements, and using words that express 
precisely what he means. 


My final question to Lord Ronaldshay 
was: “May I say in my report of these 
interviews that you have great belief in 
India’s potentiality and in the capacity of 
Indians, and look forward to helping 
India’s evolution ?” 


The Governor-designate of Bengal smiled 
and said “Yes.” 


KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 
By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 


( All Rights Reserved. ) 


CHAPTER XVI 


Without losing a moment Gobindalal 
plungedin, swam, dived down and brought 
her up to the surface. He then bore her out 
of the water and placed her on the landing. 
Outwardly she showed no signs of life, for 
she was quite unconscious, and there was 
a full suspension of her breath. 

With the assistance of the man, how- 
ever, who had the care of the garden 
Gobindalal removed her to a room in the 
garden-house and laid her ona couch. 
Her eyes were closed, the wet seeming to 
impart a much darker hue to the hairy 
arches above. Her fair gentle brow which 


now showed no signs of shame or fear, 
bespoke yet, as it seemed, some sorrow 
in her heart. This evening as she lay 
stretched on the couch before him, the 
light shining fitfully upon her, she 
looked so bewitching fascinating in 
Gobindalal’s eye that he loved her. The 
beautiful and delicate cast of her face, the 
round supple limbs soaked in water, the 
long dishevelled hair hanging down in 
clusters at the bed’s head, from, which 
water was dripping—these made a deep, 
impression on Gobindalal’s mind. He felt 
such pity for her that he could hardly keep 
the tears out of his eyes. “O God,” said : 
he, “why didst Thou give her beauty if 
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Thou wouldst make her unhappy!’’ His 
heart wrung to think that he was the un- 
fortunate cause of this sad catastrophe. 

“Tf there be life in her I will save 
her,” said Gobindalal. He knew what to 
do in such cases as this. He raised her 
. now to a sitting, now toa standing, pos- 
ture ; turned her this way and that and 
on every side, and continued this 
operation until she had thrown up nearly 
the whole of the quantity of water she had 
swallowed. This, however, did not induce 
respiration. But though this seemed a 
very difficult thing to accomplish Gobinda- 
Jal was acquainted with the process, and 
he at once proceeded to try it. He told the 
gardener, who was a Uriah, to blow into 
her mouth while he slowly moved her arms 
upand down. Thefellow was afraid. A 
cold sweat seemed to break upon him. If 
his master had told him tu go before a 
tiger he might not have refused to do his 
bidding ; but now he totally refused to 
obey him. It was, asit seemed to him, a 
preposterous order—a thing contrary to 
nature or reason, and he said, “‘Ican’t do 
it, master, I am sure I can’t.” 

“Then you move her arms up anddown, 
and I will do the blowing,” said Gobinda- 
lal. And he showed him how the arms 
should be raised slowly and brought slow- 
ly down again while he blowed into her 
mouth. Gobindalal put his mouth to hers 
to blow. A thrill ran through his frame. 
But he was awake to nothing—nothing but 
his sacred duty—the duty to try his ut- 


most to save her life. The operation of 


moving her arms up and down, and blow- 
ing continued for nearly two hours, at the 
end of which Rohini breathed. She belong- 
ed to the world again. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Rohini, now breathed freely. By slow 
degrees her consciousness returned. Go- 
bindalal made her take some stimulant 
which seemed to increase the activity of 
the vital functions. She opened her eyes. 
There was nothing strange or unusual in 
her look; and she seemed exceedingly 
happy tn his company. A candle burnt on 
a teapoy in one corner of the room. She 
had got back her memory. “I drowned 
o Why have you saved my life?” she 
said. 

“God be thanked that you have got 
back your life,” said Gobindalal. 

“Why have you saved my life?” she 
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said again. “What enmity is there be. 
tween you and me that youshould stand in 
the way of my dying ? Why should I live 
to suffer if it could be helped ?” 

“No one has a right, Rohini, to kill one- 
self. Itis a great sin.” 

“I do not know what act is sinful and 
what is not,” said Rohini. “No one ever 
taught me. I doubt there are such things 
as virtue and vice ; or why should I suffer 
without committing any very great sin in 
my life? This time you have saved my 
life, but in future I will take care to keep 
out of your way.” 

“Why should you die ?” he said bitterly. 

“Is it not better,” said she, ‘‘to die at 
once than to die every day, every hour and 
every minute in my life ?” 

“What is your grief, Rohini ?” 

“Oh, I am dying ofthirst. Thereisa 
spring of cool water before me, yet Iam to 
hold off....... 

“Drop it, Rohini. Hush! It is getting 
on for eleven and you must go home. I 
will go with you if you will let me.” 

“No, thank you, I can go alone.” 

Gobindalal said nothing, for he saw 
what her objection was. 

When she had gone Gobindalal felt he 
was no longer his own master. He was 
deeply in love with Rohini. His was a 
guilty passion, his conscience told him. 
Much as he wished to play the man and 
crush and trample it under foot he felt he 
was too weak. He sought help from on 
high to enable him todo so. But he had 
not the least restraint on his passion, and 
in his helplessness he threw himselfona 
bed and wept like a child. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“What made you stay away in the 
garden till such a late hour of night ?” 
his wife asked when Gobindalal returned 
home. 

“Why do you ask?” he said. “Did I 
never stay away so late as this before ?” 

“You did, but I fear something has 
happened tonight,”. said Bhramar. 

“How do you know ?” said her hus- 
band. 

“Why,” said she, “your very look and 
the tone of your voice seem to indicate it.” 

“What has happened ?” said Gobindalal 
rather coolly. 

“How am I to know? Iwas not there 
with you.” 

“No, but you can find out what is the 
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matter by looking at my face. 
do that, dear ? 

“Come, I don’t like your jokes,” she 
said. “Something is the matter with you. 
There is something wrong, for I can see it 
perfectly well by your looks. Tell me 
what is the matter, do. You ought to 
have no secrets from me.”’ 

When Rhramar had finished speaking 
her feelings were worked up to sucha pitch 
that she burst into tears. 

Gobindalal drew her affectionately to 
his side, wiped the tears from her eyes and 
said, “I will tell you, Bhramar, but not 
now.” 

“Why not now ?” she said. 

“itis better you never know it,” hesaid. 
“Itis not for the ear of a girl so young as 
But [muy tell you some day next 
week.” 

“Be it as you please, 
for a few days.” 

“No, not so soon, Bhramar,” he said 
again. “Let acouple of years pass, and 
then I will tell you.” 

She sighed. “Since you will not tell 
me,” she said, “I will not urge you. Oh, 
I am so unhappy. But I hoped you would 
tell me.” 

She was sad. Likea cloud overspread- 
ing the clear azure sky in spring a gloom 
was suddenly cast over her mind, and she 
did not know why. She thought she had 
grown very naughty; that her husband 
was very kind to her, and thatit was very 
uncharitable on her part to have any sus- 
picions abọut his actions. She went and 
took a book out of the shelf to read, 
thinking it would take this foolish unmean- 
ing gloom off her mind and make her cheer 
up. But she could not give attention. So 
she threw aside the book and went and 
laid herself down on the bed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Next day when Krishnakanta had re- 
tired after meal to take his usual rest 
Gobindalal entered his chamber and, unlike 
his way, talked with him chiefly over mat- 
ters relating to the estate. He inquired 
about the condition -of each estate 
that had been jointly acquired. by himself 
and his late father, and asked a lot 
of questions that incidentally suggested 
themselves to him ; and Krishnakanta was 
very pleased at this unexpected inquisitive- 
ness on the part of his nephew for whom 
he had a great affection. “You must 


Can’t you 


I think I can wait 
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learn,” said he, “to look after your own 
affairs. I have become old and am not 
expected to live long. If you neglect to 
look to your own affairs while you can, 
after my death everything will be at sixes 
and sevens. Iam not now able to visit 
the estates myself; so for want of supervi- 
sion there is disorder in them.” 

“I shall be glad to visit them, uncle, 
if you want me to,” said Gobindalal. 
“Indeed I would like to visit all the estates 
myself.” 

Krishnakanta was very pleased to hear 
his words. “Iam happy to hear,” said he, 
“that you wish to visit the estates. At pre- 
sent there is considerable mismanagement 
at Bunderkhali. The naib there says that 
the tenants are on strike and have stopped 
paying their rent. But the tenants com- 
plain that the naib does not give them 
proper receipts for rent paid by them. So 
I think you willdo well to start at once 
for Bunderkhal1.” 

Gobindalal readily agreed to his uncle’s 
proposal and left his chamber to make pre- 
parations for his departure. He had wisk- 
ed to obtain his permission to go ona 
visit to one of the estates, and he had gone 
to him for that purpose. Though a hand- 
some youth of good morals, he was, as 
young people at his age generally are, sub- 
ject to the influence of beauty. He wanted 
to go abroad because he felt that if he 
stayed at home it would be very difficult for 
him to put Rohini out of his mind and 
forget her. His ohjeet wastorun away from 
her and try to forget her where she would 
never come in his way. Outof sight is out of 
mind : he thought of that. And he thought 
ot his wife’s affection for him. How devot- 
ed she was to her husband. If she knew 
that he loved Rohini it would kill her sure- 
ly. He thought he would sooner die than 
be unfaithful to his wife. 

When his wife knew that he was going 
ona visit to one of the estates where his 
presence was urgently required she wanted 
to go with him. She pressed very much. 
But her mother-in-law strongly opposed, 
and consequently she had to be left behind. 

Bunderkhali was about tendays’ véyage 
from their village. The boat to carry 
Gobindalal was furnished with everything 
needed to make such a long journey by 
water. He took leave of his weeping wife. 
He kissed her and comforted her. Witha 
favourable wind he set sail accompanied 
by his own cook and servants. 


+ 


` were ‘full of grubs.’ 


° KRISHNARANTA’S WILL 


When her husband was gone Bhramar 
wept bitterly for sometime, lying down on 
the bare floor. Afterwards she rose, and in 
a fit of vexation tore up the leaves of the 
book she had taken out of the shelf to read. 
She did not stop there. She broke all the 
china in her room; she cut the flowers in 
the pots, let fly away the birds whose 
cages she could get at, and did more other 
mischief she could think of. She then lay 
down on the bed, hiding her face in the 
coverlet to indulge in her grief. Meanwhile 
Gobindalal was on the way to his destina- 
tion, the boat under sail taking him farther 
su eae away from those he had left 

ehind. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Bhramar missed her husband very much. 
After he was gone she could find pleasure 
in nothing. She told her maid not to get 
flowers any more, her excuse being they 
A game of cards had 
no interest for her now. As for embroid- 
ery, it was trying to her eyes. She told 
so tothe girls to whom she gave away 
her pattern books, and her gold and silver 
threads and needles. She cared not what 
she ate or what she wore, and her hair 
seemed not to have known the comb since 
her husband went away. At meal-time 
she often complained she had no inclina- 
tion for food. Her mother-in-law sent for 
the physician who prescribed an appetising 
medicine. But she never took it; she 
threw it out of the window the instant it 
was brought to her by her maid. 

Things went onin this way tillat length 
her maid’s patience was tired. “I mean 
no offence, madam,” said Khiroda, “but 
of what avail is all this weeping and chat- 
ing and fretting ? What good is it to re- 
fuse food and drink or go without a wink 
of sleep at night ? Master isa very differ- 
ent man from what he used to be. He cares 
not now to think of you though you be 
killed with thinking of him. Shall I say it ? 
He loves Rohini.” 

No sooner had she uttered her last 
words than she got a smart slap on her 
cheek; | 

“Get out of the room, I say ; how dare 
you talk like this ?”, cried Bhramar, pro- 
voked almost into crying. 

“Why, your beating me will not stop 
people’s mouths,’ she said. “The talk in 
the neighbourhood is that master is in 
love with Rohini. She was seen coming 


“How do you dare to speak 
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home from the garden at a very late 
hour of the night the other day.” 

It would have been well if the maid had 
kept quiet. Bhramar was provoked be- 
yond all bearing. She gave her slaps 
upon slaps, blows upon blows, pulled her 
by the hair, and pushed her and pinched 
her. Finally in a fit of passion she burst 
into tears. 

Khiroda was used to hard words and 
to hard blows besides; and she seldom or 
never took any offence. But this day as 
her mistress went beyond the proper limit 
she was a little annoyed. 

“It is useless to beat me, mistress,” she 
began again. “I don’t mean any offence, 
notatall. I wish nothing had happened ; 
and nothing is farther from my heart 
than to wound your feelings. But the 
thing is we don’t like people should make 
a fuss about it. You mightn’t believe me, 
but you can inquire about the truth of 
what I say if you care to.” 

Bhramar was impatient at her words. 
this non- 
sense about my husband ?” she exclaimed, 
half choked with grief and anger. “Am 
I such a goose as to believe it or in- 
quire about the truth of it? I would 
sooner believe anything than to give ear 
to the words of any idle gossip in the 
village. Oh, I cannot tolerate this from 
a servant. If you utter another word I will 
break your silly pate. Get out of my 
sight P? ‘ 

It was rather late in the morning when 
Khiroda, after she had been liberally 
treated to slaps and fisticuffs, flounced 
out of the room in anger. When she had 
gone Bhramar, with uplifted face and tears 
in her eyes, called upon her husband, 
saying, “O my lord of my life, my teacher, 
my guide, could it be that it was this 
that you refused that night to tell me 
when I insisted on knowing? Isit possible 
you love Rohini ?” 

She had unbounded faith in her husband. 
She believed that his character was stain- 
less; and the more she dwelt upon it the 
more convinced she was that sin and he 
were leagues apart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Khiroda had no grudge against his 
mistress, though it must be said that like 
most women she found pleasure in talking 
of the private concerns of others. She 
certainly meant no harm, but she was 
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sorry that her words were not believed, 
and by such a green-horn as she thought 
her mistress was, and she resolved to make 
ae feel that she had told no falsehood to 
er. 

“ft will not bear being beaten and 
abused for nothing,” said Khiroda, meeting 
Haramoni on the road. Khiroda was 


going to the Baruni tank to bathe, 
and Haramoni, a cook belonging to 
Krishnakanta’s house, was returning 


home after bathing. 

“What has turned up?” asked Hara- 
moni, stopping. - | 

“I wish to ask you one thing,” said 
Khiroda. “If anybody does anything bad 
or condemnable isn’tit more than to expect 
that people will keep quiet about it °” 

“Why, of course,” said Haramoni. “But 

what’s the matter ?” 
' “Mistress beat me this morning for 
daring to tell her that master is in love 
with Rohini.” 

“In love with Rohini! Is it true ?” 

“Troe? As true as you and I stand 
talking together. Why did master come 
home so late as one o’clock the other 
night? He was in the garden with 
Rohini.” 

“Poor unfortunate girl? said Hara- 
moni. “I feared she would trip; I did, 
for there was something I could see that 
made me apprehend some such thing about 
her. I never liked her, I never did, indeed”. 

And Haramoni pitied Rohini again. 
She used many more epithets, smiled scorn- 
fully, and then turned to pursue her way 
leaving Khiroda to pursue her own. 

That morning on her way to the tank 
the maid-servant circulated her story among 
half a dozen more women whom she 
happened to meet on the road. Haramont 
was not indifferent either, but did her best 
to promote the circulation of it by telling 
it to every one of her friends. The story, 
as such stories are bound to be, was 
a great deal exaggerated as it passed 
from mouth to mouth. Some said that 
Gobindalal was over head and ears in 
love with Rohini. Others declared that 
he had given her seven thousand rupees’ 
worth of urnaments. In a day or two 
this formed a principal topic in all parts 
of the village and created a sensation in it. 

Soon afterwards when Bhramar keenly 
felt her separation from her husband there 
went to her neighbours who wished to 
condole with her in her misfortune. First 
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went Binodini. “Is it true?” she asked. 
“What is true ?” said Bhramar. Binodini 
shot a sly glance at her. “The rumour I 
mean—the rumour about Rohini,” she 
said. 

Bhramar felt very angry ; but not wish- 
ing tosay anything, and wanting to get 
rid of her, drew her child into her arms 
apparently to caress it, but really to make 
it ery, which she did by secretly giving it 
a pinch. Binodini, without any more ado, 
took her child from her and withdrew, 
trying to quiet it by giving it suck. 

Next went Surodhuni, a young lady of 
two and twenty, who often used to call to 
have a game of cards with Bhramar., She 
assured her she was very sorry on her 
account, considering that her husband was 
the handsomest young man in the village. 
“Why don’t you try and get something,” 
she said, “to useasa charm against such 
an evil as this? You ought to consult 
somebody who can help you about it, for 
what men care for in women is beauty, and 
you know you cannot boast of it. But 
I wonder at Rohini. What a wicked 
brazen-faced girl she is !” 

Bhramar pretended not to understand 
her and said, “I do not quite see what you 
are.driving at. What has Rohini done ?” 

“Oh dear! you don’t know the news 
when the whole village rings with it? 
Why, your husband haslost his head about 
Rohini. The rumour is that he has given 
seven thousand rupees’ worth of ornaments 
to her.” 

Bhramar was indignant. But she dared 
not say anything to her, and vented her 
anger instead on a little stray doll of clay 
whose head she snapped as though it 
were the head of Surodhunt. However, 
calling up a smile she said, “I have looked 
into the account book; you also have 
fourteen thousand rupees’ worth of orna- 
ments in your name.” 

Afterwards there went many others, 
young ladies and elderly ladies, and ladies 
in short of all ages, who either singly or 
with friends called, as they pretended, 
to comfort Bhramar. Alluding to the love 
affair they pitied her. They declared that 
though there was no reason to wonder, as 
both Rohini and her husband were young 
and handsome, it was undoubtedly very 
unfortunate that such a thing should ever 
have happened to destroy her happiness 
and peace of mind for ever. They all preten- 
ded they were very sorry, and some even 
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shed tears; and Bhramar, far from finding 
any comfort from such lip sympathy as 
they showed, felt a great deal more miser- 
able than she had ever done before. Their 
visits were simply an infliction, and 
their seemingly kind speech was gall and 
wormwood to her. ) 
She was very very miserable. Not long 
betore this she had been as gay and happy 
asalark. The women of the village had 
envied her lot because she was the wife 
of the richest and handsomest young man 
for many miles round; because her husband 
bore an excellent character, and because, 
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OCIAL Service is a pretty vast subject 

) and» can be regarded from many 
points ofview. A historical survey 

of the growth and development of Social 
Service in this country, through various 
social conditions in different ages, would 
be almost as fascinating as a comparative 
study of its progress and activity in 
different countries at the present day; no 
Jess interesting would be a study of the 
determining factors in the social and 
political conditions, through the action 
and reaction of which, social work has 
been variously shaped and moulded; and 
equally illuminating would be a review 
of the contributions made to the cause of 
Social Service, as it has been understood 


at different times, by various philanthro.- ` 


pists and social reformers and by numerous 
movements and organisations. 

Apart from these and other academic 
and philosophical surveys of this subject 
such asits relation to religion and vari- 
ous social problems, we could derive more 
practical benefit from a detailed study of 
the various forms in which Social Service 
could be, rendered in towns and villages 
and of the work and methods of the many 
present day movements and institutions 
which are doing this work each in its 
Own particular way. It might perhaps be 


* Being an address delivered by Dr. D. N. Maitra, 
„ofthe Bengal Social Service League, in connection 
with the Rammohnn Library Saturday Evening 
Lectures on 24ta February, 1917, 
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though in point of beauty she was nothing 
by his side, he loved her dearly. Now 
when they knew that her husband’s 
affection had been suddenly alienated 
from her they laughed in their sleeve and 
enjoyed her trouble very much. 

When she was alone she vented the 
anguish of her heart in bitter tears. Could 
she ever doubt her own dear husband ? 
Yet why was this rumour? It seemed 
such a mystery that she wished he could 
come at Once and solve it for her. 

(To be continued) 
TRANSLATED BY D. C. Roy, 


SERVICE * 


better if we could take up each of the items 
in a programme of Social Service, e.g., 
co-operative work, mass education, village 
Sanitation, work among the depressed 
classes, &c., and give full and practical 
consideration to each of them, in relation 
to our present-day environments and 
needs. 

There is yet another most essential and 
intensely ‘interesting aspect of Social 
Service, viz., a proper and systematic study 
of social conditions. This social study, 
I am afraid, is not receiving that amount 
ofcare and attention which it deserves, 
owing perhaps to pressure of actual service. 

All these and various other social 
problems connected with this subject may 
well form a most interesting and instruc- 
tive series of lectures from this platform 
of popular education. We may also 
include social exhibits and lantern shows 
which more than anything else graphically 
represent various social facts and con- 
ditions and make lasting impressions on 
the popular mind and stimulate our 
social conscience. I have decided, however, 
to make a few broad observations on 
Social Service generally. 

I shall try briefly to deal with the 
subject as follows: 

A. What is Social Service—its definition 
and its organic evolution in this country; 

B. What is its present need ; and 

C. What should be our duty towards it. 

The meaning of Social Service—a phrase 
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of recent currency in this’ provincc—may 
not yet be clear to many. Itis still being 
confused with Individual Charity and with 
Social Reform. It is different, yet not 
far removed, from either. Social Service 
may not consist in helping just one 
individual, but surely itis the individual 
who comes in collectively within the range 
of Social Service. Again, you cannot 
serve the community without reforming 
rts defective or harmful social conditions, 
e.g., poverty, ignorance, disease, or misery, 
yet such reforms as attack the socio-religt- 
ous customs of the people, believing them 
to be harmful, do not come within the 
immediate sphere of work of the Social 
Servant as they do of the Social keformer. 

Social Service may then be best defined 
as that form of organised ‘effort for man’s 
betterment which seeks to improve and 
uplift his community-life’; ‘to develope 
and perfect the institutions of associated 
life’; and ‘to construct a social order 
which shall be as far as possible free from 
ignorance, disease, poverty, crime and 
misery.’ To be able todo all these most 
effectively a clear knowledge of the causes 
and conditions is very necessary. Social 
Study, therefore, is an inseparable and 
almostessential condition of Social Service, 
just as much as correct diagnosis, based 
on an accurate knowledge of the normal 
and abnormal conditions of the human 
body, is of medical treatment. 

The spirit of Social Service has been 
manifest in limited fields and through 
individual or limited efforts, in different 
ages, according to various social and 
political environments. But Social Service 
as it is understood now, is a fairly modern 
phase and is rather of recent develop- 
ment. And it is not strange that it 
should be so when we consider its 
genesis in our country. Here the bases 
of our social systems lay, on the one 
hand, in the family unit and on the 
other on insurmountable distinctions 
of caste.. Whether in the family as 
youngers or elders by the difference of 
even a day in respect of age, or, as 
youngers and elders by virtue of relation- 
ship quite irrespective of age, or, whether 
in the society in the variously graded 
castes, with their limitations of rights and 
privileges, the fundamental ideal of 
Social Service which rests on the recog- 
nition of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man and demands the 
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treatment of man or woman on a basis of 
equality, could not fiud an adequate 
expression or realisation in the then 
constituted society. A Depressed Classes 
Mission or a Widows’ Home or a relief 
and nursing association where caste con- 
siderations are set at naught, could not 
be thought of 50 or even 25 years ago, 
except in connection with such reform 
movements as the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj and recently the Ramkrishna 
Mission. . 

It was however different in the West— 
the home of the modern Social Service— 
where the social fabric rested on the units 
of the Individual against our units of 
rigid family or social groups. Each system 
has had its good and doubtful sides. The 
intense and restless individuality of the 
west generated as waste products in the 
fight for competition, various social evils 
of which the most appalling and appealing 
was perhaps pauperism with its attendant 
evils, e.g., drink, ete., which in the materia- 
listic west proved a menace to civilisation. 
And according to the eternal law of action 
and reaction in the progress of evolution, 
this social evil sent ‘shocks’ to the hetter 
and nobler side of the western mind and 
Gnduced’ an awakening: of social consci- 
ousness; and it was but a step from this 
awakened social consciousness to Social 
Service. 

Good emerged out of a seeming evil, 
‘Good’ and ‘Evil’ as we term them. These 
awakenings have been landmarks and 
milestones in national progress. Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy sounded the trumpet tor such 
an awakening in the last century, the call 
of that trumpet has not died away—we 
are still waking up to that trumpet’s blast. 
The impact of the west onthe east has 
been the parent of many such awakenings. 
It is the age of Indian renascence: whether 
inthe region of art and literature, orin 
the domains of science or in the province 
of religion and politics or in the camp of 
physical endurance and bravery or, not 
the least in the social field, movements 
instinct with the pulse of a reinvigorated 
birth are everywhere manifest. ° Though 
the waves -of Social Service in its modern 
sense, first appeared in the west, it 1s not 
the same wave that we notice in Bengal 
to-day. . 

The bosom of Bengal spontaneously 
surged to the wailing agonies of its’ social | 
conditions, 
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Even as a gradual development we can 
trace it to the ‘Lokasangraham’ of the 
Gita or the ‘Sarvalokahitam’ of the 
Mahabharata; to the Buddhistic hospitals; 
to the village communities of centuries 
back which were types of charity organisa- 
tions and we can trace it through the 
various socio-religious ceremonies and 
institutions still current in the present-day 
which leaned however more to the giving 
of relief and charity than to any construc- 
tive programme for the betterment of the 
community and such charities often con- 
firmed the conditions which it was sought 
to relieve, e.g., chronic beggary, etc. 

This Social Renaissance is thus an 
evolution through a heredity and environ- 
ment and not a mere graft from the west 
and herein lies its future and promise: 
and it is not a mere pious hope or prophe- 
cy. Thesteady growth and development 
of our social service institutions and the 
increasingly cordial adherence given to 
such organisations by a generous and 
philanthropic public testify to the timely 
advent of these movements. 

Coming now to the consideration of 
the needs of Social Service we find that 
the need is at once urgent and great. The 
need is measured by the benefit that 
accrues first to the worker, secondly to 
those for whom he works and, above all 
collectively, to the nation. Such service 
awakens and stimulates in the first place 
what is the best and noblest in man’s 
nature, viz., the__spirit of service and 
sacrifice. This spirit is always within 
us, often lying dormant perhaps and 
requiring just a little stirring up to slow 
into feeling and active work. 

Then again it engenders the spirit of 
self-help and teaches us to be real Men. 
“Heaven helpsthose who help themselves” 
is an old English proverb, which, however, 
is never too old. If we are kéen on ‘na- 
tional regeneration’ and believe in the dic- 
tum that ‘Nations by themselvesare made’ 
we must exert ourselves vigorously in the 
act of nation-building. In the qniet and 
silent yet none-the-less strenuous task of 
‘keeping our own doorsteps clean’ lies 
enough scope and training for self-govern- 
ment and governing ourselves. It may 
be manifest, for instance, in the internal 
difficulties and obstacles that often arise 
and have to be overcome in the attempt 
to supply good drinking waterina single 
village or in clearing its jungles. We have 
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almost hypnotised ourselves into a 
morbid belief that we are helpless and 
that we have nothing to do but to look 
about as apathetically and sometimes 
pathetically for others’ help. A man is 
unworthy of the nameif his soul be so 
dead. We must bear in mind that no 
one can ever make men of usif our own 
hearts do not move, our own brains do 
not work and our own muscles do not act. 

Closely associated with, in fact lying 
at the very root of, this spirit of self- 
help, is the spirit of self-respect. I 
cannot lay too great a stress on this 
aspect ofa,mar’s nature. A man devoid 
of it is one to be pitied. Have we indeed 
this spirit of self-respect in us and do we 
wish to see it equally in others?’ Respect 
for one’s self means, I take it, recognition 
of and respect far the immensé and in- 
finite possibilities. of progress of ‘the 
human soul. Have’ we recognised :this 
self-respect or have we not: ignored it by 
continuing a social system which, what- 
ever might have been its merits. in an 
historic age, has by its operation, coupled 
no doubt with other ‘factors, through cen- 
turies of concomitant degradation, slight- 
ed the manhood of nearly 87 per cent. or 
at least 58 per cent. of our total Hindu 
population in Bengal, till we have succeed- 
ed in reducing them to a state of soul-atro- 
phy, robbed them of one of the highest and 
most precious ofGod’s gifts to man, viz.,the 
desire for an eternal progress and a progres- 
sive emancipation. The first condition of 
Social Service thus lies in attending to the 
needs that are in „ourselves, viz., the need 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice, of the spirit 
of self-help and the spirit of self-respect. 
This spirit must be fostered in ourselves 
as much as in those with whom and for 
whom we work. Love, above all, should 
pervade all our actions. We should work 
not in any spirit of patronising charity 
but in a spirit of true love; good-will and 
comradeship. 

Turning for a moment from ourselves 
to our towns and villages we find that 
the cry has gone forth that ‘we are a dying 
race.’ Well the facts and figures are dis- 
concerting indeed. Take population: the 
total number of the Hindus in Bengal is 
less than half the total population: in the 
Census taken 40 years ago the Hindus 
were 4 lacs more than the Mahomédans ; 
in the course of these 40 years, the total 
Hindu population has fallen behind the 
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total Musalman population by 30 lacs! And 
of this population only 18 per cent. belong 
to the upper castes, 29 per cent. to the 
‘low’ castes and full 58 percent. are ‘‘un- 
touchable,” 

Again, take the case of our young 
widows, whose number, amongst Bengali 
Hindus alone, is over 5 lacs! In a large 
per cent. of cases they are dependents and 
drags on friends and relations, themselves 
poor and hardly ableto make their two 
ends meet. What a beneficent field of 
service lies here in giving them suitable 
education so that they may be made self- 
reliant and more useful members of the 
family. 

In Bengal out of a population of tour 
crores and 63 lacs and odd, say, 4% 
crores, (4,63,05,642), quite 2 Crores 
and 92 lacs aud odd, say, 3 crores ( 2,22, 
26,472), are without any active employ- 
ment. Even after making liberal allow- 


ances, quite a crore of people remains to. 


be duly educated and employed to earn a 
decent living. Here is another field for 
giving widespread industrial and techni- 
cal education to make them useful and 
helpful members of society. 

There are again, the Orphans, the Blind, 
the Deaf and the Dumb who need our 
special attention for making them useful 
and giving them some joy in their lives. 
In the matter of general literacy the reve- 
lations are very striking. If the amount 
of illiteracy in this province could be 
graphically represented now by closing 
all the doors and windows of this Halland 
making it dark and then letting in just 
as much light as would be represented by 
the extent òf literacy in the land, why, we 
would hardly be able to see or recognise 
one another’s faces ; yet such is the dark- 
ness which Bengal is submerged in. The 
number of illiterates in Bengal is 92.8 per 
cent. against only 1 per cent. of England, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden or Switzer- 
land. Even amongst the Negroes in 
America the illiteracy is 31 per cent. and 
in Burma 77.8 per cent., whereas, ours is 
as high as 92.3 per cent. 

In the matter ofthe education of women 
there is no comparison with the west, but 
in India itself the percentage of literate 
women in Bengalis only 1.1 against 2.1 
in Baroda, 5 in Travancore, and 6.1 in 
Burma and Cochin. 

Regarding Schools and Colleges we 
have 1 School and College to 3.5 villages 
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in Bengal against 1 for 1 in Baroda and 
Sforl in Japan. We may easily with a 
little of local and organised efforts found 
elementary boys’ and girls’ Schools with 
small workshops attached to them wher- 
ever possible all over the province and it 
would cost very little indeed—I speak 
from personal experience—if local interest 
is aroused and the burden divided between 
the different districts, sub-divisions and 
villages, between the different centres of 
Social Service. 

Take Sanitation : the call on the Social 
Servant is no less urgent here. If we con- 
sider the excess per 1000 of births 
over deaths—an index of racial vita- 
lity during the last 45 years, the figures 
will be found rather disquieting. Taking 
the last 4 consecutive groups of 10 
years, the excess was only 11.5 per 
1000 in 1872 to 81; it fell to 7.3 during 
the next 10 years; it was further re- 
duced to 5.2 during the next ten; till 
during the last 10 years of census cal- 
culation, the excess of births over 
deaths was only 2.2 per 1000 in 1901-11. 
But, mark, this poor increase of 2.2 per 
1000 included Mahomedans as well, who, 
however, showed an increase 3 times over 
the Hindus so that actually deaths exceed- 
ed births in the case of Hindus. Taking 
again individual years from 1911 to 1915, 
the total births over deaths gradually 
diminished from 3.63 per 1000 in 1911, 
to 2.50 in 1912,1.98 in 1913,1.03 in 1914, 
tillin 1915 the deaths exceeded births by 
46,939. Consider again the deaths from 
fevers alone (mostly malarial). The avail- 
able figures for the last 3 consecutive years 
are 9,65,546 in 1913, 10,61,041 in 1914, 
10,64,159 in 1915; i. e.a steady increase 
in fever mortality. Next to fevers, the 
highest toll is taken by Cholera (deaths 
amounted to 67,750 in 1911, 78,898 in 
1913, 130,679 in 1915); and next come 
bowel complaints (deaths amounted to 
28,919in1915 against 27,013, the average 
of previous 5 years ). The highest morta- 
lity is thus from diseases which are mostly 
preventible, not so much by any legisla- 
tion or state measures as by popular 
sanitary education and other measures 
adopted by the combined and organised 
efforts of the people. Keep the surround- 
ings of your house clear, ensure the supply , 
of good drinking water and unadulterated 
food and the drop in the mortality figures 
would be immediate and remarkable. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Those figures may be terrifying but they 
are nevertheless eye-openers. I could go 
on; but I will just mention one more 
instance. Theinfant mortality in Bengal 
in 1913 was 20.95 or 21%, it was in 1914. 
22.14 or 2214 andin 1915, 21-89 or 22%. 
If we take a country for comparison whose 
climatic conditions fairly resemble those 
of Bengal, say, Australasia, their average 
infant mortality works at only 7,/°, Łe., 
less than one-third of our infant mortality. 
22 per cent. means that more.than 1 
out of every 5 births in Bengal do not 
survive. Thereisat the present day little 
difference of opinion, ifany at all, regard- 
ing some of the causes of infant mortality, 
e.g., early motherhood, poor food, bad 
hygiene, insanitary surroundings, defective 
nursing, tetanus and so forth. So here 
lies a very suitable field for Social Workers, 
especially ladies, and the urgent need for 
the combined efforts of our people in or- 
ganising the spread of popular education 
on the subject and adoption of necessary 
preventive measures is easily apparent. 

Turning fora moment to the economic 
side, we find the crushing poverty of the 
debt-laden millions. Yet we can make it 
easier for them by the introduction of 
various methods of co-operative systems, 
explaining to them the benefits of it and 
inducing them to join the existing ones; 
and by the preaching and practical de- 
monstration of improved methods of agri- 
cultural and other industries; and again 
giving them such technical instruction and 
stimulating the growth of such small in- 
dustries as would easily supplement their 
unstable or poor income. 

The debt-entangled poor victims should 
be released from the jaws of usurious 
human sharks. I will-tell you of a simple 
method which has been found very useful. 
Suppose a man is forced toincura debt of 
100 Rupees on 40 per cent. interest 
per annum—I have known it to be as 
high as even TO per cent. Well, we 
can easily borrow money on, say, 7 
per cent. and\discharge his debt mak- 
ing him pay the 40 per cent. to us. 
Out of this, deducting the 7 per cent. 
for the tnterest at which we have taken 
the money, the balance of 35 Rupees will 
be saved to his credit and in 3 years time 
ye may make him debt-free, whereds in the 
other case there is little chance if any of 
his getting the release. If he can not pay 
‘the 40 per cent. he may pay less; his ve- 
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lease will only be proportionately delay- 
ed, but the method remains the same. Of 
course we must always be careful in our 
procedure in these cases. 


Then there are urgent and not too in- 
frequent occasions for affording relief in 
time of epidemics and distress, such as 
famine, fires or floods, in large fairs, festi- 
vals, and similar occasions ; helping poor 
students; visiting the sick; temperance 
work and so forth. 


I need not go into any further details 
or cite more examples. 


Social Service, then, is good work and 
its need in this country is urgent and 
great. Thatisallright so far as it goes, 
but it does not go far unless we make 
united, organised and sustained eftorts 
in this service; and DO IT NOW. The 
programme may seem large to a casual 
Observer, but we do not propose to tackle 
the whole pregramme suddenly at one 
stroke in one day. We should have always 
a clear and exhaustive programme before 
our eyes and proceed steadily according 
to the available resources in men and 
money. A robust optimism founded on a 
deep faith in the cause, more than a 
cold and calculating experience, should 
inspire our action; for in any movement 
of social or rooral regeneration, it is faith 
and hope that carry us a longer way than 
the cautious wisdom of mere practical 
experience. We should preach the Gospel 
of Social Service and the peoples’ Social 
Conscience is to be roused. The people 
should be made to realise the gravity of 
the situation. At the same time Local 
Centres of activity should be founded all 
over the province. A few earnest members 
should first of all study the immediate and 
most urgent needs of the locality ;—it may 
be an extensive antimalarial work or it 
may be a small night school or even a 
village playground. A small local com- 
mittee should be formed; local public 
Opinion is to becreated and their interest 
enlisted ; necessary funds raised and the 
proposed scheme of work taken in hand, 
as an integral part of a common organisa- 
tion giving and taking inspiration and 
strength from one another. I may men- 
tion in this connection that whatever we 
may preach and do outside, we must 
follow all that in our own families: it 
won't do, for example, toignore the educa- 
tion ofa sister or to allota dark and the 
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worst possible room in the house for a 
child about to see light. 

The Bengal Social Service League has 
within a year founded nearly 30 branch 
centres in this province and our experience 
is encouraging. 

In this field we may expect the good 
will and co-operation of all people, of all 
creeds and beliefs; for our aim is purely 
loving service to our fellow men, a service 
which, while helping them, will at the 
same time teach them to be self-reliant, self- 
respecting and self-scarificing and will help 
in the development of full Manhood. 

In this field, again, we have the great 
privilege of co-operation with the Govern- 
ment through the local boards and munici- 
` palities; for any one who has studied what 
the Government has been doing knows 
how the state has been striving to improve 
the educational, the economic and the 
sanitary condition of the people. It is 
just here that an efficient and organised 
peoples’ association comes in as a link 
between the state and the mass as supply- 
ing the heart as it were to the head and 
hands of the executive. Oftenas much as 90 
to 99 percent. of the Government grants 
to District Boards and Municipalities for 
sanitation and water-supply lapse every 
year on account of our failure to utilise 
this money. This tragedy might be largely 
averted, if those districts had a number of 
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centres of Social Service which could pro- 
perly study local needs and press the 
urgency of meeting them to the attention 
of the members of the Boards. 

There are again the co-operative banks, 
the experimental farms, the seed stores, the 
various excellent recommendations of the 
Sanitary department : and many other 
similar schemes of the Government for the 
sanitary and economic improvement of 
Surely organised associa- 
tions of Social Workers are here also need- 
ed to interpret and recommend the benefi- 
cent usefulness of these schemes to the 
masses and enlist their active participa- 
tion in those institutions. 

From whatever point we may view it, 
the urgent need for united, organised and 
sustained efforts of the people for Social 
Service is more and more borne‘in upon 
us. Without this unity and organisation 
we can hope to achieve but little. Even 
if we are not able to show any results 
immediately, the very fact of our being 
able to be anited and organised in a com- 
mon cause Of loving service, isin itself an 
achievement. For I believe unity and 
organisation and sustained efforts are the 
very corner-Stones of the fabric of our 
national regeneration, service and sacrifice 
being the mortar and cement. 


D. N. MAITRA. 


THE NATURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL WORLD* 


N 

HE rigid distinction between nature 
T and spirit, matter and mind with 
which the modern civilised mind is 

so familiar is far removed from the primi- 
tive man’s way of viewing the world in 
which he lives and of which he forms a 
part. He cannot think of matter as dead 
and lifeless and moved by forces external 
to it, nor does he conceive of mind and 
matter as two substances difterent from 
and independent of each other. The ins- 
tinctive tendency of his mind is to interpret 
all things after the analogy of his own 
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self, to endow all natural objects with life 
and the power of spontaneous movement. 
He is not troubled by any problem about 
the relation of the natural to the spiritual, 
for no clear distinction between the two 
exists for him and yet he does not simply 
identify the one with the other. All that 
exists is in his eyes more than merely 
material and also more than the impal- 
pable, intangible spiritual. The animate 
and the inanimate, the conscious and the 
unconscious are intuitively apprehended by- 
him as the twofold aspect of the same 
reality. 
This primitive conception of reality also 


festation of mind. 
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finds expression in the speculations of the 
early philosophers of Greece. Whether the 
original substance out of which all things 
arise was conceived as water, air, fire or 
something indeterminate, it was regarded 
as a living though not necessarily conscious 
being whose changes and determinations 
are due to its own spontaneous activity. 
For these thinkers, the opposition between 
the living and the not-living and, as a 
consequence, the problem of their reconct- 
liation does not exist. No distinction is 
made between the natural and the super- 
natural and for the explanation of the 
cosmic order itis not found necessary to 
have recourse to any cause or principle 
different from and beyond that order. Just 
as the changes and movements of an 
animal are due not to any foreign prin- 
ciple but to the animal’s own vitality, so 
the mutations of the world are the expres- 
sion of its own life. The stuff of which all 
things are made is eternal, uncreated, 
living matter. The pre-socratic philoso- 
phers do not seek to explain the natural 
world by referring it toa transmundane 
intelligence. It was Anaxagoras who 
first introduced into Greek thought the 
dualism of nature and spirit. Heis unable 


to explain the world, so beautiful, so’ 


orderly, so full of design by matter, even 
ifmatter be conceived as living. It can 
only be the work of a being who is in- 
telligent and whose power extends over 
all things, the work of a rational principle 
independent of and unmixed with anything 
else. The clear distinction between matter 
and mind is the keynote of the thought of 
Anaxagoras. Mind is incarporeal and 
simple, while matter is compound, a mass 
of the constituent elements of all things. 
But though Anaxagoras conceives of mind 
as other than matter and as the explana- 
tory principle of its orderliness, he does 
not think that matter is the creation of 
or dependent for its existence on mind. 
Heis very far indeed from the idealistic 
view of the material universe as the mani- 
By the proclamation 
of mind as the explanatory principle of the 
physicgl world, all that he means is that 
mind is thefirst cause that sets up the 
movement by which substances mingled 
together in the original medley are sepa- 
rated from one another. After having 
started this movement mind does not 
interfere with the subsequent course of 
the world. Anaxagoras, therefore, is 
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justly censured by both Plato and Aris- 
totle for not making use of his newly dis- 
covered principle for a teleological expla- 
nation of the world. 

The first great thinker of Europe who 
with clear vision sought to make reason the 
explanatory principle of the universe and 
thus laid the foundations of genuine ideal- 
ismis Plato. It is in his system that we find 
for the first time a clear distinction drawn 
between the sensible world and the ideal 
world. The world of matter and the world 
of supersensible ideas are sharply opposed 
to each other and so far as this is the case 
Plato’s philosophy is dualistic. Indeed 
we may say that the Platonic philosophy, 
in spite of its vindication of idealism 
which must always remain classical, is 
also largely responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the dualistic mode of thought into 
European philosophy. The phenomenal 
world, to be born into whichis a misfor- 
tune, is a very inferior world opposed 
fundamentally to the intelligible world 
above and beyond it. But at the same 
time Plato conceives of the material uni- 
verse as the reflection of the world of 
Ideas, pervaded and sustained by it and 
apart from which it has no being. The 
Ideas are the universals of thought pre- 
supposed in the cognition of the particulars 
of sense and cannot, therefore, be derived 
from the latter by a process of generalisa- 
tion and abstraction. Sensations apart 
from their relation to and participation 
in the Ideas would be a mere chaos in- 
cognisable by us. The Ideal world is the 
sun that sheds its light on the dark region 
of sense and illumines it and thus makes 
it capable of apprehension. Geniune reality, 
therefore, belongs only to the universal 
notions which are not mere subjective 
concepts but intelligible principles of reason 
on which subjective concepts are based. 
These intelligible principles, again, are not 
cut off from and independent of each other, 
but are interrelated members of a single 
coherent system in which an ultimate all 
inclusive unity, viz., the Good, finds ex- 
pression. But though, the phenomenal 
world is absolutely dependent for its 
knowability on its shadowing forth its 
noumenal background, Plato attributes to 
it some sort of independent being and 
regards the Ideas as having an existence 
apart fromit. In respect of both of these 
views his theory is open to serious objec- 
tions. A universal that stands outside 
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the particular is hmited by it and is, there- 
fore, not genuinely universal. The true 
universal is such by reason of itsexpression 
in the particular. There are passages in 
Plato’s own writings which lend support 
to this view. But in spite of his sugges- 
tive treatment of the problem of the one 
and the many, he sets up a barrier between 
the ideal world and the phenomenal world 
of differences. It is true that the ideal 
world is not an abstract unity but a 
unity of differences, but this only makes 
the sharp distinction between it and the 
manifold of perception more unintelligible. 
If we had bare unity on the one side and 
mere difference on the other, the gulf 
between the two would, no doubt, be 
profound and unbridgable, but as the 
Ideas are a plurality centred in the unity 
of the Good, the noumena and the pheno- 
mena are not so hopelessly antagonistic 
to each other as to be incapable of being 
viewed as two opposed expressions of the 
same reality. In one sense the universal 
does indeed transcend the particular. It 
is expressed in each particular, but is not 
confined to it and, therefore, goes beyond 
it to other particulars, thereby reducing 
them to a system ofinterconnected things. 
The universal is thus prior to the parti- 
culars, but this priority is logical and not 
chronological. Plato’s mistake lies in suppos- 
ing that because the universal transcends 
the particulars of sense, it 1s also beyond 
them. What he fails to perceive is that 
the universal cannot transcend the partt- 
culars without being immanent in them, 
The conception of matter asa chaotic mass 
absolutely opposed to the Ideas is only 
thé counterpart of the error that noumena 
resting in themselves and unrelated to 
phenomena are anything real. Before 
the Ideas are imposed on it, matter, accord- 
ing to Plato, is so indeterminate, so 
formless that no characterisation of it 
in positive terms is possible. It is some- 
thing of which we can speak only nega- 
tively. It is rescued from this state of 
incognisability by being brought into 
relation with Ideas. But if apart from 
relation to the Ideas, phenomena of sense 
are unknowable and unnameable, surely 
they cannot be regarded as real in any 
proper sense of the term. What cannot 
even be conceived, that to which no defi- 
nite meaning can be attached is only a 
figment of the imagination. Ideas belong- 
ing; to a transcendent world and not 
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finding necessary expression in sensible 
phenomena and matter of which Reason 
is not the essence and informing principle 
are both false abstractions. The ideal 
and the real are not two opposed entities 
needing to be externally brought into 
touch witheach other but two relatively 
opposed manifestations of an ultimate 
all-inclusive unity. Failing to perceive 
this, Plato is fore:d to seek for a media- 
ting principle between phenomena and the 
Ideas which he fads in the world-soul. 
But this attempt at an external recon- 
ciliation between two things supposed to 
be self-subsistent and having nothing in 
common is foredoomed to failure. If you 
arbitrarily separate from each other ele- 
ments of a whole which exist only through 
their mutual relations, you will never be 
able to bring them together again any 
more than you can reunite into a living 
whole members of the body severed from 
each other. “The only possibie escape 
from this logical impasse,” as Caird 
observes, ‘‘would have been to set aside 
altogether the abstract opposition of the 
ideal world and the world in space and 
time, and to substitute forit the conception 
that they are correlative factors in the 
one real world. If Plato had adopted 
this course,’ he would have done justice 
equally to the distinction and to the unity 
of those factors and he would have avoid- 
ed the opposite dangers of an abstract 
monism and of an irreconcilable dualism. 


‘He would have conceived the intelligible 


reality, or the Divine intelligence which 
is its central principle, not as resting in 
itself, but as essentially self-revealing and 
he would have treated the world in space 
and time as its necessary manifestation.” 
In the Philosophy of Plato, then, we 
no longer find thatimmediate identification 
of matter and mind which is the special 
feature of pre-Socratic philosophy and 
which is in accordance with the natural 
tendency of the Greek mind. The natural 
world and the spiritual world are distin- 
guished from and set in opposition to each 
other, though the former is conceived as 
permeated and supported by the datter. 
For allthat is orderly and intelligible in 
it, the natural world is dependent on its 
being the reflection of the Ideas. Like the 
manifold of sense undetermined by the 
categories in Kant’s philosophy, matter 
without Ideas is as good as nothing. But 
nevertheless matteris treated as an inde- 
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pendent reality. The dualism of Plato, 
we may say, pulls itself together and as- 
serts itself just as it tends to break down. 
It would have been easy for him to have 
recourse to a facile monism, but he is too 
great a thinker to minimise the obvious 
difference between the natural and the 
spiritual, the real and the ideal. Failing 
to rise to the standpoint from which 
nature and spirit are seen to be the oppos- 
ed manifestations of the same reality, he 
is necessarily unable to reconcile their 
unity with their difference. 
Plato conceives of the ideal world a 

the abode of higher intelligences prior to 
their corruption and descent into the world 
of phenomena. Into it they return when 
they succeed in emancipating themselves 
from the bondage of sense. It is the heaven 
depicted in the Phaedrus in which ‘Zeus, 
the mighty lord, holding the reins of a 
winged chariot leads the way, ordering 
all and taking care of all and there follows 
him the array of gods and demigods mar- 
shalled in eleven lands; Hestia alone 
abides at home in the house of heaven; 
of the rest they who are reckoned among 
the princely twelve march in their appoint- 
ed order. They see many blessed sights in 
the inner heaven and there are many ways 
to and fro, along. which the blessed gods 
are passing, every one doing hisown work; 
he may follow who will and can, for jea- 
lousy has no placein the celestial choir.” 
The spiritual world, however, cannot thus 
be identified with the spirit world. The 
abode of spirits, which is to them what 
nature is to us, must be an experienced 
world and an experienced world is an 
objective world, that in which spirit is 
manifested and, therefore, not the same as 
spirit. The mistaken identification of any 
world higher than this with the spiritual 
world is a necessary consequence of the 
dualism for which nature and the world 
of Ideas are two separate entities hav- 
ing no necessary relation to each other, 
What is other than and outside of the 
material universe is bound to be another 
reality like it though, perhaps superior to 
it. The'spiritual world, however, is not 
another world beyond this, but the natural 
world itself viewed in relation to the mind 
of which it is the expression. It is the 
‘universal principle of Reason of which the 
subject and the object are relatively oppos- 
„ed expressions. The dwelling place of 
higher spirits, if there be any such place, 
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must be presented and, therefore, objective 
to thought and cannot, consequently, be ' 
different in kind from the world in which 
we live. It may bea better world, but it 
must be a continuation of and on the same 
footing with the physical world in both 
of which the Absolute Spirit is revealed. 
Plato seems to be half aware of this, for, 
inthe Phaedo, the spirit world is called 
the upper earth and seems to bedistinguish- 
ed from the intelligible world. There is a 
certain confusion about this matter in 
Plato’s mind and it is not improbable that 
itis connected with the change that gra- 
dually took place in his conception of the 
Ideas. To enlarge on this point, however, 
would be to go somewhat ‘beyond the 
scope ot this paper. Any possible upper 
earth into which emancipated spirits pass 
and from which they descend into this 
lower earth cannot be more spiritual than 
the latter. Both must be connected mem- 
bers of the one world in which the Supreme 
Intelligence manifests itself. 

Aristotle developed and gave a more 
systematic form to the doctrines of his 
master and in doing so further emphasised 
his dualism, though, at the same time, he 
also indicated the idealistic line of thought 
by pursuing which itis possible to trans- 
cend that dualism. He opposes Plato’s 
theory of Ideas and points out that the 
universal abstracted from the particular 
is nothing real, that the essence of things 
cannot be separated from the things of 
which it is the essence and that the ideal 
world is not another world independent 
of the phenomenal world. The universal 
is not before but in the individual things. 
The Ideas of Plato are conceived as the 
forms of things without which they cannot 
be. Form and matter are inseparable 
from and in indivisible union with each 
other. From this the legitimate inference 
is that form and matter are not two 
different things but two aspects of the 
same thing. This, however, is not Aristotle’s 
view. Form, according to him, is, no 
doubt, the informing principle of matter 
and, as such, has the higher degree of 
reality, but itis other than matter. The 
original stuff of which all things are made, 
the common substratum of them is “‘first 
matter” which so far from being the neces- 
sary correlative of form is that which 
resists its realisation. On it all the evils 
and imperfections of nature depend. Aris- 
totle’s matter, therefore, 1s a more positive 
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reality than Plato’s and he endows it with 
' a power of its own. But nevertheless it 
is enmeshed in forms all of which are inclu- 
ded in the Divine thought. God is the 
supreme form related to other forms, much 
in the same way in which the Good is 
related to the other Ideas in Plato’s philo- 
sophy. Inspite of its independent being 
matter is completely under the control of 
forms centred in God. God is the prime 
mover On whom the changes and move- 
ments of matter, its transition from a 
lower stage to a higher stage, depend. The 
goal of all this movement and evolution 
is alsoGod. The world process, that is 
to say, is a process of more and more ex- 
plicit realisation of forms implied in its 
existence from the beginning. Aristotle 
conceives of God as the beginning and end 
of all things and, in so faras he does this, 
his philosophy is idealistic in spite of the 
dualism between intelligence and matter 
even, more pronounced than in Plato. 

In the philosophy of the Stoics, we find a 
reversion to pre-Socratic modes of thought, 
particularly to that of Heraclitus. It is 
true that the Stoics hold that Reason is the 
sustaining principle of the universe; all 
that is, is the self-expression of Reason. 
But they are unable to think of Reason as 
a purely immaterial principle. The real is 
corporeal and ideal, both at the same time. 
Aristotle conceives of God as the pure form 
divided from matter. Not so the Stoies. 
To them one and the same all-pervading 
substance is God as well as matter. The 
matter with which God is immediately 
identified is not visible matter, but a per- 
fect, eternal substance called pneuma. It 
is from this subtle, impalpable substance 
that the coarse matter of everyday percep- 
tion is developed. - This distinction, how- 
ever, does not create a gulf between God 
and the physical world. Allthat itamounts 
to is that while pneuma is directly divine, 
what we call nature is indirectly so. The 
Stoics have been called materialists, but 
they can be so characterised only from 
the standpoint of a dualism for which 
matter and mind are two independent 
realities absolutely opposed to each other. 
The Stoics, however, admit the existence 
of only one substance, material in one 
aspect and spiritual in another, of which 
all particular objects are modifications and 
cannot justly be called materialists in the 
usual sense of the term any more than 
Spinoza or Schelling. 
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The cardinal defect of Stoicism is to lay 
such stress on the unity of matter and 
mind as to overlook their difference. A 
genuine monism must do justice to the 
unity as well as to the difference of the 
ideal and the real. The physical and the 
spiritual are one only in the sense that 
they are the relatively opposed manifes- 
tations of a unity which includes and goes 
beyoud them. Mind is one with matter 
not directly, but by overcoming the dis- 
tinction which, in order to be anything 
real, it sets up between itself and its own 
object. It opposes itself to itself and only 
in this way reaches the deepest unity with 
itself. The tendency of the Stoics is to 
mistake their distinction between the fiery 
breath and the physical world which it 
pervades and supports for the distinction 
between mind and its object; but the 
pneuma is as much object as ordinary 
matter and both must be viewed asequally 
the manifestation of Reason. There may 
be adequate reasons for thinking that 
there is an unseen universe from which the 
world in which we live is derived and of 
which it is a part, but the unseen universe 
is not the same thing as the spirit which 
is the constitutive principle of all that has 
being, both seen and unseen. Any kind of 
refined matter is not less material and 
more spiritual than the matter with which 
we are familiar. The relation of both to 
intelligence is the same. Stoicism would 
have been a genuine advance on thedualism 
of Plato and Aristotle if it had succeeded 
in reaching an ultimate principle of unity 
that does not obliterate but provides a 
basis for the distinction between matter 
and mind. 

The next great system of Greek thought 
to which we must refer for a moment is 
the philosophy of Plotinus. Neo-Platonism 
is a theory of emanation. The primal 
being from which everything is derived is 
the One, perfect and complete in itself and 
raised above all that is finite and com- 
prehensible to us. No definition of it is 
possible, for to define is to limit. Though 
the Absolute One is independent of every 
thing and, as such, excludes all determina- 
tions that would only make it finite, 
Plotinus conceives of it as the source and 
origin of all things. How is this possible ? 
How can a being that needs nothing beyond 
itself be the explanatory principle of the 
world ? Plotinus is unable to give a satis- 
factory answer to this question and has 
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recourse only to metaphors. The original 


essence is so complete, so perfect, that it 


flows over into a lower grade of being, viz., 
the nous. Out of the fulness of the primal 
being comes the intelligible world, a world 
of rational beings indivisibly connected 
with each other and having their object 
of thought in intelligible matter. This, 
again, overflows into the sensible world, 
a grade of being inferior to it. The differ- 
ence between the sensible world and the 
intelligible world is that while in the 
former the component Ideas or thinking 
beings are in close transparent union with 
each other and are not discursive in their 
thought, but have an unbroken intuition 
of the whole, in the latter the Ideas are 
less firmly compacted in consequence of 
their contact with matter. The next lower 
grade of reality into which the world-soul 
descends, just as the nous descends into 
the world-soul is the world of matter and 
change. The lowest grade of being is 
indeterminate matter. The soul falls into 
the material world when it assumes a 
body. From the bondage of sense, how- 
ever, it necessarily seeks to emancipate 
itself, for, its home is notin the world of 
matter but in the higher sphere of intelli- 
gence. This itis enabled to do by living 
a life of asceticism and discipline. Final 


salvation, however, is attained only when ` 


the soul is absorbed into the ‘Absolute and 
is illumined by it, when in divine rapture 
or ecstasy it, so to speak, swoons into 
the Absolute. i 

The only remark that it is necessary 
te make on this theory for our present 
purpose is that the worlds which consti- 
tute a hierarchy and are so related to 
each other that the lower emanates from 
the higher must be homogeneous with 
each other. The highest member of the 
series cannot be mind or something above 
it and the lowest, matter. The relation 
between intelligence and its object is not 
a relation between two things on the same 
level. The former is the opposite- of the 
latter, though the opposition rests upon 
and is made possible by a unity that 
transcends it. Mind and: the object of 
mind is one notin spite of but because of 
their opposition. So far as the intelligible 
world and the sensible world are concerned, 
Plotinus, after all, admits this principle ; 
for both of them are unities involving the 


- duality of subject and object and are, 


therefore, one as well as many. But the 
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highest member of the hierarchy isa pure 
undifferentiated unity and the lowest mem- 
ber a world of differences without unity. 
An arrangement like this is impossible. 
Worlds belonging to a series in which 
they are arranged in order of merit must 
have a common denominator. They must 
all be experienced and, therefore, objective 
worlds in all of which a self-manifesting 
spirit is equally realised. 

Greek philosophy begins with the con- 
ception of the ultimate reality as neither 
purely physical nor purely spiritual but 
both at once. Plato and Aristotle were 
the first to make a clear distinction 
between the corporeal world and its ideal 
background and though they taught that 
the tormer is supported by the latter, they 
failed to overcome the opposition between 
the two by leading them up to a higher 
unity manifesting itself in them. The 
stoics arrived at their monism by ignor- 
ing and not by retaining and explaining 
the difference of mind and matter. It was, 
therefore, as untenable as the dualism of 
Plato and Aristotle. Plotinus seeks to 
heal the breach between the transcendent 
Absolute and matter by interposing middle 
terms between them and the only result 
is that he is confronted with the problem 
of explaining how the mediators are them: 
selves united with the extremes which 
they are supposed to bring into connection 
with each other. We thus see that when 
Greek thought clearly realised the opposi- 
tion of matter and spirit, it failed to 
attain to a point of view from which it is 
possible to do justice to their unity as 
well as to their difference. 

Supernaturalism and dualism are the 
cardinal features of European thought 
during the centuries preceding the renas- 
cence. The spiritual world, tenanted by 
immortal beings and angels, is set over 
against the world in which we live. Here 
God reigns directly and the blessed are 
face to face with Him. Itisa quite differ- 
ent place from the material universe and 
any influence issuing forth from it operates 
on our plane in the form of miracles. A 
world so conceived, it is easy to see, is 
altogether a sensuous world and to call 
it, as consisting of mere fact, spiritual is 
a misuse of terms. It may bea very exalt. 
ed place but it cannot be different in kind 
from this earth. Any attempt to think 
of it inevitably leads us to portray it in 
much the same way as Plato does the 
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upper earth in the Phaedo. “In this fair 
region everything that grows, trees and 
flowers and fruits are fairer than any here 
and there are hills having stones in them 
smoother and more transparent and fairer 
in colour than our highly valued emeralds 
and sardonyxes and jaspers and other 
gems, which are but minute fragments of 
them : for there all the stones are like our 
precious stones and fairer still. To the 
animals and men there the ether is what 
the air is tous. The temperament of their 
seasons is such that they have no disease 
and live much longer than we do and have 
sight and hearing and smell and all the 
other senses in far greater perfection, in 
the same proportion that air is purer than 
water or the ether than air. Also they 
have temples and sacred places in which 
the gods really dwelland they hear their 
voices and receive their answers and are 
conscious of them and hold converse with 
them; and they see the sun, moon and 
stars as they truly are and their other 
blessedness is of a piece with this.’’ The 
heaven of medieval Christianity bears 
some resemblance to this picture. Now I 
am not going to dogmatise and say that 
any such place is impossible. What I do 
affirm is thatitis not a whit more spiri- 
tual than this humble abode of ours. No 
object of sensuous perception, not even 
heaven, can be ultimately real and the only 
thing ultimately real is the spiritual, the 
Absolute of which whatever exists is an 
embodiment or expression. The concrete 
whole, the all-inclusive being presupposed 
by everything else is the one self-revealing 
spirit of which all that is real is an aspect 
or subordinate ‘appearance. Both heaven 
aud earth are in God and heaven, therefore, 
is not the same as God, the interjection, 
Good Heavens, notwithstanding. 

The most typical philosophical expres- 
sion of the dualistic mode of thought is, 
perhaps, Cartesianism. Matter and mind 
are for it two independent substances hav- 
ing nothing in common and antithetical 
to each other. The fundamental property 
of the former is extension and that of the 
latter, thought. Any intimate connection 
between these opposed substances is incon- 
ceivable, but in man, at any rate, they are 
closely united. How this is possible 
Descartes is unable to explain except by 
invoking the aid of God. The ingenuity of 
the followers of Descartes was taxed to 
the utmost in discovering a solution of the 


- possible 
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problem, but in spite of their bold specula- 
tions well known to the student of philo- 
sophy, the problem remained unsolved. 
Knowledge, which is a unity involving the 
duality of the knower and the known, 
becomes inexplicable if mind and matter 
are regarded as two different substances 
repelling each other. The theory of Spinoza 
which reduces thought and extension to 
parallel attributes of the one substance 
does not really help us. The modes of 
thought and the modes of extension, in 
Spinoza’s system, exclude each other quite 
as much as the substances of Descartes 
and this being so, itis impossible that the 
former should be aware of the latter. The 
mind that knows its obiect is not merely 
opposed to that object but is also the 
unity that overreaches the opposition and 
makes it possible. Spinoza’s modes of 
thought are, of course, not such a unity ; 
they are only parallel to the modes of ex- 
tension. But unless thought is conceived 
as a unity that transcends this parallelism 
knowledge remains unexplained. It 1s not 
to attribute such a view to 
Spinoza, though perhaps there are some 
indications of it in his theory. 
Where dualism fails, one-sided monism, 
viz., the monism that does not do full just- 
ice to the duality of experience, is not more 
successful. It has two main forms, 
materialism and subjective idealism. The 
former seeks to reduce mind to matter 
which, according to it, is the one original 
substance. The brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile. It is not neces- 
sary at this time of day to say any- 
thing in refutation of materialism, a philo- 
sophy worth only of the age in which 
things are in the saddle and ride mankind. 
It has always failed to explain how 1s it 
that mind, if it is only a bye-product of 
matter, behaves as if it were the principle 
that dominates and controls matter. The 
effective annihilator of materialism, how- 
ever, is idealism from whose assaults it 
has never been able to protect itself. It 
has not been on its feet again since Bishop 
Berkeley laid it low some two centuries ago. 
As Bain tells us, ‘‘all the ingenuity of a 
century and half has failed to see a way 
out of the contradiction involved in the 
popular idea of matter exposed by 
Berkeley.” But, however unanswerable 
Berkeley’s argument against materialism 
may be, he himself, in his posttive con-. 
struction, fellinto a mistake equally one- 
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sided. Itis true that object hasno mean- 
ing apart from subject, but from this it 
does not follow that objects are mere ideas 
of the mind. Reid,in his polemic against 
Berkeley, was quite right in insisting, as 
did Kant afterwards, that ideas always 
have an objective reference, but from this 
without more ado he passed straight to 
the conclusion that objects are, therefore, 
independent of mind. Actual experience, 
on which alone we can take our stand, in- 
volves the duality but not the dualism of 
subject and object. If the object apart 
from the subject is a meaningless abstrac- 
tion, it is equally true that the subject 
depends for its existence upon its relation 
to the object. The error of materialism is 
to reduce the subject to the object and the 
error of subjective idealism, like that of 
Berkeley, is to redtive the object to the 
subject. These correlative errors bring 
into view the truth that Reality is subject- 
object, and to enforce this truth is the 
merit of German idealism. 

Kant, on whose critiques the whole 
fabric of German idealism rests, was the 
first to show in a clear manner that objec- 
tive experience is not possible apart from 
its relation to the unity of the self 
that constitutes it. The mind is not a 
mirror in which the external world is sim- 
ply reflected. It is the active principle 
which puts together the elements of expe- 
rience and makes it one. Disconnected 
sensations are not possible objects of 
knowledge. They must be brought into 
connection with each other and reduced to 
unity before experience is possible and it 
is the self that effects this necessary syn- 
thesis. The world of experience owes its 
coherence and unity, without which it 
would be a mere chaos, to the combining 
activity of the self and is, therefore, real 
only in relation to it. But if mind is the 
presupposition of nature, it, on its part, is 
dependent for the consciousness of its 
unity with itself on the process by which it 
constitutes and distinguishes itself from 
nature. The unity of the world, that is 
to say, is the objective counterpart of the 
mind’s’ unity with itself. Self-conscious- 
ness and the consciousness of the world 
are two inseparable phases of the unity of 
experience. 

In so far as Kant brings out the corre- 
lativity of the unity of self-consciousness 
and the objective world of experience, his 
position is unassailable; but his funda- 
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mental mistake is that he fails to perceive 
the organic character of knowledge and 
conceives of it as the result of the mecha- 
nical combination of elements separate 
from each other. If percepts without con- 
cepts are blind and concepts without per- 
cepts are empty, if the mind’s conscious- 
ness of itself asa unity is dependent upon 
its relation to and distinction from the 
world and the consciousness of the world 
presupposes the consciousness of its refer- 
ence to the self, the only legitimate conclu- 
sion is that experience is a concrete whole 
of distinguishable elements incapable of 
being separated from each other and that 
subject and object are two opposed expres- 
sions of a unity that transcends them. 
Kant, however, is far from such a conclu- 
sion, though his own reasoning makes it 
inevitable. 

It is not possible to give anything like a 
full account of the philosophy of Kant or 
to form an adequate estimate of it ina 
paper like this. All that can be done is tc 
indicate very briefly the line of thought 
which it opens up. The difficulties in which 
Kant becomes involved are, in the main, 
the outcome of the false separation bet- 
ween sense and understanding with which 
he begins. Sensations are regarded as the 
raw material of knowledge, which, in order 
to be transformed into objects of expe- 
rience, must be brought under the cate- 
gories of the understanding. Butit is im- 
possible that subjective sensations should 
change their character and become objects 
opposed to the subject merely through the 
process of being united with each other by 
the understanding. Indeed Kant himself, 
in his Refutation of Idealism, insists that 
sensations depend for their possibility 
upon their reference to objects from which 
the knowing mind distinguishes itself. 
If so, they cannot be regarded as the origi- 
nal data out of which the objects are 
developed. The presupposition of a thing 
cannot be dependent on that which pre- 
supposes it., What Kant’s teaching in the 
Refutation of Idealism amounts to is that 
subjective experience is not anything other 
than objective experience, but is objective 
experience itself regarded as the experience 
of the mind for which alone it is real. 

Kant is never able to explain how itis 
possible for the understanding to reduce 
chaotic sensations to order if the two are 
alien to each other. Lawless sensations 
may occur in any and every order and can- 
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not, therefore, be amenable to the forms 
which the understanding seeks to impose 
on them. That sensations should be a 
mere manifold wanting in every element of 
regular arrangement and at the same time 
orderly enough to conform to the cate- 
gories is an impossible conception. The 
only way out of the difficulty is to perceive 
that the synthetic forms of the under- 
standing are not superindueed upon sensa- 
tions from without but are intrinsic to 
them and are, therefore, the very core of 
their being. Sensations, that is to say, 
can be brought under the categories be- 
cause, after all, they are not a chaotic 
manifold but elements of a harmonious 
whole. This is the view suggested in 
the Critique of Judgment which, properly 
developed, leads to the conception of the 
universe as the self-revelation .of mind. 

The logical outcome of the philosophy 
of Kant is the Absolute Idealism of Hegel, 
an idealism which successfully overcomes 
the dualism of thought and being, of mat- 
ter and mind, of nature and spirit. Hegel 
is at onc with Spinoza in thinking that 
Ultimate Being is one, but conceives of this 
being as subject and not as substance. By 
subject, however, he does not mean the 
mere correlative of the object. If subject 
is the antithesis of object, it is also the 
higher unity that overcomes this antithe- 
sis and makes it possible. It is the ideal 
unity, the concrete universal, which op- 
poses itself as subject to itself as object 
and transcends that opposition. If Real- 
ity 1s a connected system of things,a 
coherent whole of inter-related parts, itis 
such only because its centre lies in mind. 
The complete circle of Reality has for its 
centre mind and for its circumference the 
objective world. Tothe unthinking mind 
objects are as they appear, each real on its 
own account independently of its relation 
to anything else. It does not view the 
world as an organic unity but asa mere 
aggregate of unconnected or, at any rate, 
not essentially connected things. This 
theory of the first look, to use a phrase of 
Mr. Bosanquet’s, is corrected by science 
which points out that objects have being 
only as they are connected with each other. 
Nothing is isolated and self-subsistent in 
the universe. Whatever exists does so by 
virtue of the relationsin which it stands 
to other existences which together consti- 
tute the world-system. The highest gene- 


ralisation of science is that the universe. 
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is a unitary system, a single whole com- 
posed of elements which cannot be parted 
offfrom one another. If this is so, it 
necessarily follows that the plurality of 
objects is the expression of an underlying 
unity, a unity that can only be an ideal 
unity. For, the reality of related substan- 
ces must be sought for not in the subs- 
tances taken separately, nor in the mere 
aggregate of them but in the principle 
which divides and at the same time unites 
them. Sucha principleis mind. The pre- 
supposition of the world asa system of 
reciprocally determining substances, there- 
fore, is the universal intelligence that real- 
ises itselfin them. The unity of the world, 
of which we hear so much, is, in the last 
resort, ideal unity. Whatis not ultimately 
anideal unity isnota unity at all. The 
realis ideal and the ideal aloneis truly real. 
The natural world, seen in the light of the 
principle of reason implied in its existence, 
is the spiritual world. 

The element of imperishable truth in 
Hegel’s philosophy 1s its conception of the 
unity and spirituality of the world. It 
knows no absolute distinction between 
nature and spirit, God and the world. 
God, Hegel is never tired of insisting, is 
not a mere Supreme Being. His very 
nature is to reveal Himself and the world 
is His self-revelation. But Hegel seems to 
regard the universe as known to us as the 
complete expression of the Absolute Mind. 
This does not appear to be a tenable view. 
The experienced world is too tull of anti- 
nomies and contradictions to be capable 
of being taken as the sole content of the 
Divine Mind. It is not sufficiently cohe- 


| tent for that. Coherence and comprehen- 
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Siveness, as Mr. Bradley points out, go to- 
gether. The more comprehensive a thing 
is, the more coherent and rational it is. 
Nature, as we know it, is not a whole 
completely harmonious and unless we be- 
lieve ‘that it is supplemented by elements 
beyond the ken of our intelligence but tor- 
ming integral factors of the Divine Experi- 
ence, it is not possible to regard it as the 
revelation of God. It is true that nature 
becomes an irrational surd unless we. think 
of it as the objective expression of the 
Divine Mind, but this does not mean that 
it is the complete expression of that mind. 
Such a view would make it even more irra- ° 
tional. Weare unable to make anything 
of the grave-digger’s scence, for example, 
in the play of Hamlet, even when it is read 
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apart from its context, unless we suppose 
that itis the work of mind. The. know- 
ledge that it was written by Shakespeare 
explains it ; but, in another way, it adds 
to our perplexities. Can this half crazy 
thing be the production of Shakespeare’s 
mind ? Ifitisso, are we not led to ask 
whether, after all, we should not revise our 
ideas of Shakespeare’s genius? The solu- 
tion of the problem comes when we re- 
member that it is only a very small part of 
a big drama and see it in its proper sett- 
ing. Notit by itself but it, as supplement- 
ed by more significant things that throw 
light on it, is the work of Shakespeare. 
This imperfect world in which we live is 
like the grave-digger’s scene in Hamlet. It 
can be regarded as the revelation of God 
only if we suppose that it is a very insig- 
nificant fragment ofa much larger world 
of which we have no knowledge. Any 
other supposition would amount to saying 
that it, as God’s world, is the best possible 
world although everything or nearly 
everything in it is gravely defective. In the 
buoyant and cheerful days of youth it may 
be possible to indulge in optimism of this 
sort but, 1 think, atime comes in the life 
of every man who reflects when instead of 
finding traces of God’s presence in. this 
world he is rather inclined to make a 
present of it to the Devil. What is to be 
said of a world in which horrors like those 
of the present war and the still greater 
horrors of the peace that prevailed before 
the war and made it inevitable are 
possible ? Yes, itis God’s world but only 
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in the same way as the grave-digger’s 
scene in Hamlet is Shakespeare’s work. We 
are forced to believe that it is largely 
supplemented by facts which make its 
defects explicable and that it is in the 
whole circle of Reality of which our sphere 
of existence is a mere part that the Ab- 
solute Spirit is adequately embodied. 

The conclusion, then, to which we come 
is that nature inits last interpretation is 
spirit. There is no spiritual world beyond 
this. What appears to be a universe of 
dead matter is, in reality, the living 
thought of a living God. But the material 
universe is not a coherent whole and, as 
such, cannot be a complete reality. We 
must, therefore, suppose that beyond 
it and including and supplementing it 
there are other worlds which together 


constitute a whole comprehensive en- 
ough to be coherent. The distinction, 
however, between this world and any 


other world beyond ; it is not a distinc- 
tion between the natural and the spiritual. 
The spiritual is not a beyond, it is the uni- 
versal principle which has its content in all 
that exists. The unseen universe is of a 
piece with and a continuation of the visible 
universe and in both the One All-inclusive 
Spirit is revealed. Our world and every 
other possible world, as regions of mere 
fact, are all equally secular and valueless. 
Their genuine reality and spirituality lies 
in their being the embodiment of the 
Absolute, of the True, the Good and the 
Beautiful. | 

HIRALAL HALDAR, 
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VIII. 
THE NUMBER ACCORDING TO THE EPICS. 
S tothe number of councillors, we find 
À the same injunction in the Puranas as 
in the didactic portions of the ‘R&méa- 
yanat and ‘Mahāäbhārata.’”? 7 


r. Kachchinmantrayase naikah kachchinna bahu- 
bhih saha. Rama, ‘Ayodys-kanda,’ sarga too, slk. 
- BnL 
2, The same verse as above in the ‘MBh.,’ ‘Sabha- 


parva, ch.5; slk. 30, v. 1, Also ‘MBh.,’ 'Sgnti- 
parva’ ch. 83, sik. 47 which enjoins the number of 
councillors to be ‘tryavara’ which Nilakantha interprets 
as ‘panchanaém abhave tryavarastribhyo nyuna na 
karygh’ (i.e. when five councillors are not availabie, 
counsel can be had with three at the minimum). This 
comment of Nilakantha is at variance with that on 
‘MBh.,’? ch. 5, sik. 30 quoted above. There, he says, 
‘shatkarno bhidyate mantra iti prasiddher dvabhya- 
meva mantrayitavyamityarthah.’ The slk. ‘shatkarno’ 
&c., which is cited for explanation, appears in several 
works such as Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Vetalapan- 
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The ‘MNatsya-Purina’! advises the king 
never to make a decision alone nor to consult 
many in regard to a matter of state. 


ACCORDING TO THE PURANAS. 


The same is the injunction of the ‘Agni- 
Purana’? which is followed up by the later 
‘Kalika’? and ‘Vrihaddharma* Puranas,’ 


PLACE OF HOLDING COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


The directions as to the places suitable 
for holding the council evidently contemplate 
two states of things, viz, when the monarch 
isin his palace as ordinarily, and when he 
is elsewhere at other times, as for instance, 
during war. 

In the ‘Mahabharata,’ a secret place in 
the royal palace (prasadam vā raho gatah) is 
recommended inthe former case, and ‘giri- 
prishtha’ (hill-top), an open space cleared of 
‘kusa’ and ‘kasa’ grass (stinyam sthalam 
prakdsam kusakdsalinam), a place in a forest 
devoid of weeds (aranye nihsalake} anda 
boat (nau) are recommended in the latter 
case.> Kautilya enjoins a similarly secret 


chavimsatikg and is as follows :—-Shatkarna bhidyate 
mantraschatushkarno na  bhidyate, Tasmatsarva- 
praatnena shatkarnam varjayet sudhih,—Pancha- 
tantra, Tantra r, sik. 99. [i e. Counsel being 
confined to four ears does not leak out, but does 
so by being heard by a third person, which raises the 
number of listening ears to six. Hence in counsel, six 
ecrs should be avoided by all means], Nilakantha has 
quoted the verses in a wrong place for they may re- 
late to the counsel of king regarding private matters 
or to the counsel of private individuals, but not to the 
royal council. 


t Naikastu mantrayenmantram raja na bahubhih 
saha, ‘Matsya-Purana,’ ch. 220, slk. 37, 2nd v. 


2 WNaikastu mantrayen-mantram na raja bahu- 
bhih saha, ‘Agni-Purana,’ ch. 225, slk, 18, 2nd v. 
Bahubhirmantrayet kamam rają mantrān prithak 
prithak, Mantrināmapi na kuryyanmantri mantrapra- 
kasanam. Ibid., slk. 19. 
Kvapi kasyapi visvaso bhavatiha sada niingm, 
Nischayascha tathą mantre karyya ekena string. 


Ibid., sik, 20. 

3 Mantrayettaih samam jnanam  natyartham 
bahubhischaret, Ekaikenaiva karttavyam mantrasya 
cha vinischayam, ‘Kalikg-Purana,’ ch. 84, slk. 104. 

Vyastaih samastaischanyasya vyapadesaih saman- 
tatah, s. a» . mantrayet. 
Ibid., slk. t05, Ist v. 


Bahubhirmantrang-tyago na chaikamantranāpi 
cha. ‘Vrihaddharma-Purāna, Uttara-khanda,’ ch. 3, 
sik. 3, 2nd v. 


5 Giriprishthamuparuhya prasadam va rahogatah. 
‘MBh,,’ v, ch. 38, slk, 17, 2nd v, 
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place with an eye to absolute seclusion, It 
should be a secluded spot, not visible even 
to birds, and also such as permits no sound 
to escape outside. The injunctions in 
‘Manu’? bear almost veyġatim resemblance 
to the two verses from the ‘Mahābhārata; V, 
ch. 38. The ‘Kalika-Purana’ seems to be the 
only ‘Purana’ that speaks of place for 
council.? The ‘Kamandakiya’! is very ex- 
plicit on this point, 


PRECAUTIONS FOR SECRECY, 


It says that council should be held by the 
king unwatched by others in the royal palace 
at a spot having no pillars, windows, clefts, 
(‘nirbhedya’) or anything that might har- 
bour an eavesdropper (‘antarasamsraya ; 
antara’ = distant, i.e., removed), or in a forest. 

The vicinity of the council is to be kept 
clear of dwarfs, idiots, eunuchs, women, the 
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Aranye nihsalake“'vq tatra mantra  vidhiyates 
Ibid. sik. 18, tst v. l 
Aruhya ngvantu tathaiva sunyam sthalam prakąsam 
kusa-kqsa-linam. ‘MBh.,’ XII, ch. 83, sik, 57, 1st v. 
The word ‘nihsalake va’ has been interpreted by 
Nilakantha into “devoid of grass, so that the place 
might harbour no overhearer.” 


1 Taduddesah samvritah; kathanam anisrabi 
pakshibhirapyanglokyassyat. ‘Arthasastra,’ Bk, 
mantrgdhikara, p. 26. 


Mr. R. Syama SAstri appears to be incorrect in 
his translation of ‘uddesah’ into “subject-matter of a 
council,” It should be evidently “ ‘spot’ for council.” 

2 ‘Manu, VH, 147—~ 

Giripristham samaruhya prasadam va rahogatah, 
Aranye nihsalake va mantrayedavibhashitah. 

In the translation of this couplet, Buhler has “soli- 
tary” for “nihsalake” pursuant to the commentaries of 
Narayana, Kullukabhatta, Raghavananda. Medhatithi, 
Govindargja and Nandanacharya interpret it as ‘free 
from grass and so forth.” Vide Manu (S8.B.E.), fn. 
on VII, 147. 


3 Susamvritam mantragriham sthalam varuhya 
mantrayet. ‘Kalika-Purdana,’ ch. 84, sik. 105, 2nd v. 

Aranye nihsalgke va.sescsrsossnscstsoerevsessessseeel Die, 
sik, 106, Ist v, 


4 Nistambhe nirgavakshe cha nirbhedya’ntara- 
samsraye, Prasadoparyyaranye vg mantrayetavibha- 
vitah. ‘Kamandakiya,’ II, sik. 66, 

‘“‘Nirbhinna-samsraye” is another reading for the 
last two words in the first verse. Nirbhinna=removed. 

R. L. Mitra’s ed. (Bibl. Indica). 

There is another sloka which appears in the com- 
mentary but not in the body of the aforesaid edition 
of the work :— 

Nischhidre nirjjane’sanke anirantarasangame, 

Nirvate suchirastambhe mantrayeta mahodayah. 

A prosperous king having purified himself should 
hold council in an untrequented, solitary, breezeless, 
pillarless, fissureless, secure room, 
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crooked, lame, blind and emaciated, as also 


animals. Kautilya likewise taboos the 
animals on the ground that the parrot 
(‘suka’), Maina (sari, ie, either the Gracula 


“feligiosa, or Turdus Salica), dog and other 


i 


` 


c 


stathā. 


animals are known to have divulged council- 
secrets.) The Manava? injunction as also 
that of the ‘Kalika-Purana’? is almost to the 
same effect. 

According to Kautilya, cabinet secrets 
can leak out through ‘pramada’ (carelessness), 
‘mada’ (intoxication), ‘suptapralapa’ (talk 
during sleep) and kämādi (sensuality &c.,) of 
councillors.4 Passages in the ‘Mahabharata,’® 
‘Agni-Purina’é and ‘Kamandakiya’’ repeats 
similar causes of violation of cabinet-secrecy. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL ACCORDING To 
KAUTILYA, 


& 


It is’ stated by Messrs, Macdonell and 
Keith that it is reasonable to assume that 
the business of the council in Vedic times 


1 ‘Arthasastra’, Bk. 1, ‘matradhikara’, p. 26. It 
refers to the avoidance of the'disguised and despicable 
by the words ‘prachchhanna’ and ‘avamata’ in line I, 


p. 27. 


2 At the time of consultation, let him cause to be 
removed idiots, the dumb, the blind and the deaf, 
animals, very aged men, women, barbarians, the sick, 
and those deficient in limbs—‘Manu,’ VII (S.B.E), 
149. “(The aforesaid) despicable persons, likewise 
animals and particularly women betray secret counsel; 
for that reason he (king) must be careful with respect 
to them.” Ibid, 150. 

[Cf. ‘Mbh.’ Vana-parva, ch. 150, slk, 44 (Hopkins, 
‘J.A.0.S.’, XIII, 103)]. 

“ ‘Animals’ i.e., ‘parrots, starlings and other talk- 
ing birds’ (Kull., Gov., Ragh., Nand.) ‘for such crea. 
tures divulge secret plans’ (Medh,).” Ibid. 149 fin. 


3 ‘Sisun sakhamriggn pandanchhakan vai sari- 


kastatha’ ‘Kgikg-Purana,’ ch. 84, slk. 106, 2nd v. 
Varjjayen mantra-gehe tu manushygn  vikritgm- 
Ibid., 107, Ist v. 
(Children, monkeys, eunuchs, ‘sakas’, ‘mainas’, and 
deformed persons should be removed from a council- 
room.) 


4 ‘Arthas&stra’, loc, cit, pp. 26, 27. 
5 ‘MBh.’, Udyoga-parva, ch. 39, slks. 38, 39. 
6 Madah pramadah kamascha bupta-pralapitani 


. l cha, 
Bhindanti mantram prachchhannah kgminyo 


ramatam tatha. 
‘Agni-Purgna’, ch. 241, sik. 6. 
The divulgence of political secrets has been made 
the subject of capital punishment in the ‘Kautiliya’, 


_ loc. cit. p. 26. 


7 ‘Kamandakiya’, sarga 11, 65. 
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general deliberdtion on policy of all 
kinds and legislation so far as the Vedic 
Indian cared to legislate of which however 
little or no evidence is directly available 
perhaps as a result of the nature of the 
texts. ? 

More light is thrown by later literature 
upon the programme of work of the council 
in subsequent times. The details of work 
given by Visālāksha as quoted in the 
‘Kautiliya’ are (1) ‘anupalabdhasya jnānam’ 
(knowledge of the unperceived), (2) ‘upalab- 
dhasya nischayabaladhanam’ (making certain 
of the perceived), (3) ‘arthadvaidhasya samsa- 
yachchhedanam’ (removal of doubts regard- 
ing a subject susceptible of differences of 
opinion), (4) ekadesadrishtasya seshopalab- 
dhih (inference as to the whole of a subject, 
a part of which is perceived.2 According to 
Kautilya himself, the agenda comprises 
deliberation as to the following five items :— 
(1) means of commencing operations (karma- 
namarambhopaya), (2) providing men and 
materials (purushadravyasampat), (3) dis- 
tribution of place and time (desakalavibhaga) 
(4) counteraction of disaster (vinip&taprati- 
kāra)ů, and (5) successful accomplishment 
(karya-siddhi)?, 

These five aspects are to be duly con- 
sidered in regard to every item of work put 
before the council for consideration, the 
councillors being questioned both individually 
and collectively, and their opinions being 
always accompanied by reasons.’ 


THE BUSINESS ACCORDING TO THE Agvi-Purana 
AND Kamandakiya. 

The continuance in later times of the 
traditional list of duties of the council is 
evidenced by passages in the ‘Agni-Purana, 
and ‘Kamandakiya.°® 


Macdonell & Keith’s ‘Vedic Index’, II, 431. 
‘Arthasastra’, loc. cit, p. 27. 
‘Arthasastra’, loc, cit, p. 28. 


‘Arthasastra’, Joc. cit, p. 28—‘tanekaikasah 
prichchhet samastamscha. 

The commentator of the ‘Kamandakiya’, (Bibl. 
Indica) quotes this very passage from Kautilya in 
support of sarga If, sloka 69, 2nd verse, viz., pravi- 
set svahitanveshi matamesham prithak prithak., 


s Mr. R. Syama Sastri has translated the word 
‘matipravivekan’ Ibid., p. 28) differently. I think it 
should be translated “individual opinions”, ‘pravi- 
veka’ meaning “separateness” (see Monier Williams? 
Dictionary). 


6 Avijnatasya vijnanam vijnalasya cha nischayah, 
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Kamandaki adds two points one of which 
is perhaps implied in the Kautiliya passages 
and another not mentioned at all. The first 
is that an item of the council-agenda should 
be discussed again and again before its final 
disposal. The second is that the matter 
already resolved upon in the council should 
again be thought over by the monarch him- 
self in order that all flaws might be removed 
therefrom.? Should a flaw be found, refe- 
rence is perhaps again made to the council, 

YAJNAVALKYA’S INJUNCTION, 


Yajnvalkya puts one additional check 
upon it just after its passage through the 
council-stage : it is referred by the monarch 
to his domestic priest for his opinion. Most 
probably, the priest judged of it from the 
astrological point of view, suggesting changes 
if necessary. After the priest’s approval, he 
subjects it to his self-deliberation as already 
stated. 

When a resolutiou is approved, it is re- 
commended to be acted upon at the earliest 


opportunity. The ‘Ramayana,§, Mahabha- 
Arthadvaidhasya sandehachchhedanam sesha- 
darsanam. 


‘Agni-Purgna’, ch. 241, slk. 3. 

Sahayah sadhanopays vibhago desa kalayoh, 

Vipattescha pratikgrah panchango mantra ishyate. 

Ibid., ch. 241, slk. 4. 

These two couplets sum up the details of work 
mentioned by Visalaksha and Kautilya together. 

The same two slokas with one or two un-important 
variations occur in the ‘Kamandakiya’, rrth Sarga, 
slks. so and §6 (Bibl. Indica). The commentator sub- 
stitutes “Siddhi” for “mantra” in couplet 56 corres- 
ponding to sloka 4 of the ‘Agni-Purgna’, and quotes 
from the ‘Arthasdstra’, as he has done in several other 
places in his commentary, pointing out that “sahgyah” 
stands for “purushadravyasampat” of Kautilya and 
“sadhanopsyah” for “karmangmarambhopayah”.. 


1 The text in Mr. Jivananda’s edition of the 
‘Kamandaklya’ begins with “‘navarttayet &c.” (Sarga 
11, slk. 64) which has been rejected by the commen- 
tator of the Bibl. Indica edition, wherein another pas- 
sage to the above effect has been accepted. 


2 ‘Kamandakiya’, Sarga rr, slk, 6o. 


3 Sumantrinah prakurvvita prajnan maulan sthi- 

ran suchin, 

Tai s&érddham chintayedrgjyam viprenatha’ tatah 

svayam. 
‘Vajnavalkya’, I, 312. 

4 Sloka 70, Sarga 11, Kamandakiya recommends 
the acceptance, among all the suggestions, of that of a 
numerously-supported, intelligent, well-wishing coun- 
cillor, whose counsel is in accordance with the 
Sastras. 


5 Kachchidartham vinischitya laghumilam maho- 
dayam, 


Cadi 


‘ 


rata,? Kautiliya? and Kamandakiya® are at 
one on this point. The last treatise enjoins 
a fresh discussion on the resolution, if it is 
not carried out at the opportune time.+ 

Some time, however, generally elaps®s 
between the formation of a resolution and its 
performance. During this period the secreting 
of the resolution follows as a corollary to the 
secrecy maintained in its previous stages. 
Its divulgence may take place through what 
Kautilya calls “Akara’ (lit. appearance, ex- 
plained by Kautilya as the interpretation 
of the physical expression), and ‘ingita’ (i.e. 
behaviour disturbed by strong emotion) of 
the envoy, minister and king himself.® 
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NEED FOR SECRECY BEFORE ACTION I5 TAKEN, 


This instruction for the suppression of 
external expressions should not be mistaken 
as a caution against divulgence of secrets 
among the councillors themselves wen the 
council is in session. There is no passage 
to that effect in the ‘Kautiliya’ but there are 
passages regarding the maintenance of order 
&c., inthe council in other works. such as 
the Mahabharata. ® 

The periods for holding the council have 
been touched upon in connexion with the 
king’s daily routine of work. There is no 
limit to the time for which a session may 
last except the existence of the next time- 
division allotted to some other works. If 
however the monarch holds the council con- 
taining a person or persons whose interests 
would be affected by his intended actions, 


Kshipram arabhase karma na dirghayasi raghava. 
‘Ayodhyakandam’, ‘sarga’ 100, slk. I9. 
1 Almost the same verse as that of the ‘Rama- 
yana’. Vide MBh., Sabha., ch. V, slk, 31. 


2 Ibid, loc. cit, p. 28—Avaptarthah 

natikrgmayet. 

3 Vide ‘sarga’ 11, silks. 72, 73. 

4 Ibid., slk. 714. 

s ‘Arthasastra,’ loc. cit, p. 26—mantrabhedo hi 
dutgmatyasvaminamingitakarabhyam, ĮIngitamanya- 
thavrittih. Akritigrahanamakarah. Ingita—anyatha- 
vrittih, which means according to Monier Williams’ 
‘Dictionary, “behaviour disturbed by strong emotion.” 
Mr. R. Syama Sastri’s translation of these passages is 
confused. 

6 ‘*MBh., XII, ch. 83, sik. 57..c0,.. Vagadi-doshan 
parihritya, sarvan sammantrayet, Karyamahinakalam,— 
and the comments of Nilakantha in this connection viz? 
Vagdosha=loud speaking, &c. ‘angadosha’ = distortion 
of eyes, mouth &c. ; with these one should not insult 
or scold another. ) 
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a prolonged session is 


Kautilya,* 


prohibited by 


THE COUNCIL AND Jfantri-Parishad ARE NOT 


N 
IDENTICAL BODIES AS USUALLY ASSUMED. 


In this connexion, we should note the 
difference between the council and the 
‘mantri-parishad’ as it is generally overlook- 
ed.? Kautilya® in the chapter on council 
first discusses the proper number of council- 
lors to be allowed at each sitting. Next, 
he discusses the number of ministers that 
should form the ‘mantri-parishad.’ He quotes 
the opinions of a few political schools recom- 
mending different numbers, that of Manu 
going in for ‘twelve’,and those of Brihaspati 
and Usanas for ‘sixteen’ and ‘twenty’ re- 
spectively. Kautilya himself is for the 
number to be commensurate with the 
strength of the state (to retain their services 
and provide work enough for them all), 

The ‘parishad’ most probably did not 
comprise the whole number of councillors in 
the royal ‘entourage’ including the prime. 
ministers. The commentary in the Biblio- 
theca Indica edition of the ‘Kamandakiya’ 
states that the ‘parishad’ was in addition to 
the three or four principal councillors, * 


t ‘Arthasastra, loc. cit. p.29—na dirghakglam 
mantrayeta cha teshgm pakshairyesham apakuryat. 


2 Ithas been overlooked for instance by Mr. M. 
N. Dutt, who in his translation of the ‘Kamandakiya,’ 
sarga 11, .slk. 75, p. 180 corresponding to slk. 68 in 
the Bible. Indica text, refers to the admission of as 
many councillors as are available into the ‘cabinet.’ 
Apart from the mistake that creeps into the rendering 
for other reasons, the choice of the word “cabinet” for 
‘parishad’ has caused an error. 


3 ‘Arthasgstra,’ loc. cit. 


4 ‘Arthasastra,’ loc. cit, p. 29—~**Mantri-parishadam 
dvadasamatyaa-kurviteti? Manavgh. “Shodaseti” 
Barhaspatyah, “Yathasamarthyam” iti Kautilyah. 

The substance of these passages has been versified 
by Kamandaki inthe Kamandakiya sarga’ 11, slks. 
67, 68, 


s The commentator in the Bibi. Indica edition 
says in connexion with the aforesaid slokas that the 
councillors making up the ‘parishad’ are in addition 
to the three or four prime minist#rs He also adds 
that if tħere be many qualified councillors and their 
work sufficient, then the ‘mantri-mandala’ is said to be 
numerously composed. Here he quotes Kautilya: 
“Indra had one thousand sages composing his 
' ‘parishad,’ for which he was termed “thousand-eyed” 
(vide Kautiliya, loc. cit, p. 29), in illustration of his 
pointithat the vast dominions under the sway of the 
deity could afford to engage the services of so many 
ministers. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF TILE maniri-parishad 

i ACCORDING TO KAUTILYA. 

The duties of the members of the ‘mantri- 
parishad’ are outlined by. Kautilya: they 
comprised matters regarding both the 
monarch and his enemies,— the commence- 
ment of work not begun (akritarambha), 
completion of works begun (arabdhanush- 
thina), improvement of accomplished works 
(anushthitavisesha), and proper execution of 
the passed orders (niyogasampat).* 

It appears that the members of the 
‘mantri-parishad’ did not ordinarily take 
part in the council but only looked after their 
respective charges, thus assisting the supreme 
councillors. The king consulted the fatter 
only as a matter of course, calling the former 
as well only in connexion with emergent 
works.2. When the supreme-councillors and 
members of the ‘parishad’ coalesced to form 
the council, the sovereign followed either the 
advice of the majority, or the one appealing 
to him as most conducive to success.’ 


THE USE OF THE TERM parishad IN THE Smritiss 


The word ‘parishad’ is generally used in 
the ‘Smritis’* as alsoin later Sanskrit litera- 
ture to signify a judicial assembly. The 
epics sometimes use it as a synonym of 
‘sabha’ (ie. the royal court) in which the sub- 
jects may be present together with the 
councillors.°* 


1 ‘Arthasastra,' loc. cit., 29—The commentary on 
the ‘Kamandaklya’ (Bibl. Indica) quotes a sloka which 
does not appear in the text and which speaks of works 
being entrusted to five, seven or more councillors. 
The sloka is as follows :—Ekatra pancha saptapi 
vaishamya-kriyayg; yutah, Mantrino bhubhujg karyya 
iti kechid vadanti vai. 

The comment on ‘ekatra’ says that it means a 
particular work consisting either in controlling a 
province, making peace or declaring war with another 
sovereign, exploiting mines, collecting revenue, or 
protecting subjects’ properties. 

The comment next speaks of the appointment of 
councillors to different works or different portions of 
the same piece of work requiring varying abilities for 
their performance, and adds that ‘api’ in ‘pancha- 
saptapi’ denotes the appointment of more councillors 
if necessary. 

2 ‘Arthasastra,’ loc. cit., p. 29.—Atyayike karyye 
mantrine mantriparishadam chahuya bruyast. 

3 Tatra yadbhuyishthg karyya-siddhikaram va 
bruyustatkuryat. Ibid, p. 29. 

Cf ‘Vasishtha” H, 20; ‘Manu, XII, 111; 
‘Baudhayana,’ I, 1, 1, 8 ; ‘Parasara,’ VIII, 34. 


6 Cf. ‘Ramayana’ (Gorresio) II, ch. 114g sik. T} 
also ‘MBh.,’ XVI, ch. 3, slk. 17. 
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THE parishad IN THE Mahdbhérata. 


There is a long passage in the Mahabha- 
rata which may be easily interpreted if read 
in the light thrown by some of the aforesaid 
works on the nature of the council and its 
relation to the ‘parishad? It states that four 
Brahmanas, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one 
Vaisyas, three Sudras, and one Siita, each 
with the detailed qualifications should be 
appointed ministers by a king. Of these 
thirty-seven’ ministers, nine only shovld be 
eligible to hold council with the king ; and it 
was from among these nine that the number 
of councillors required for a single cabinet- 
sitting was recruited. Such being the case, 
the nine ministers should be called principal 
ministers (‘mantrinah’ as Kautilya calls them) 
and the rest ‘mantri-parishad,” Nilakantha 
appears to be under a misconception in his 
comments on this point. He limits\ the nine 
principal councillors to be the four Brahman- 


as, three Stidras and one Siita—an arrange- . 


ment that is unwarranted by the text as well 
as by the works on polity.? 


RESUME. 


From the above account, it appears that 
the council of the Vedic period was more or 


1 See ‘MBP, XII, ch. 85, slks. 6-11 and Nila- 
kantha’s comments thereon. In addition to what I 
think to be a misconception of the commentator there 
is what appears to me to be an exegetical error in 
connection with sloka 9, in which he interpretes ‘pan- 
chasat-varsha-vayasam’ (fifty years old} to be a quali- 
fying epithet for all the thirty-seven ministers, leaving 
the succeeding ones to be qualificatory of the last 
mentioned Sita alone. All the adjectives, to be logic- 
al, should however be taken either as qualifying ‘all 
the ministers’, or Siita alone. 
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less of a democratic character. It was long in 
abeyance, in the epic period, but towards its 
close, it emerges in a modified form asa 
potent institution regarded as essential to the 
conduct of Government, 
was in its character, it asserted itself as an 
important adjunct of statecraft, reference to 
which, according to Kautilya is essential 
to the commencement of every political 
action. It became secret and exclusive, and 
developed another body, the ‘parishad’ to 
which it stood in a close relation, The 
changes introduced adapted it to the new 
standpoint from which the Hindu statesman 
of the time continued to govern the state and 
which is noted in Sanskrit works beginning 
with the epics. 

Nasyachchhidram para pasyechchhidreshu 
paramanviyat, Gihet ktrmma ivang@ni rak- 
shedvivaramatmanah.? 

[z.e. his (the king’s) enemy must not know 
his weaknesses but he must find out those of 
his enemy ; as the tortoise hides its limbs, 
so let him secure the members (of his govern- 
ment against treachery), let him protect his 
own weak points. |. 


1 Cf. ‘Kautiliya’, loc. cit., p. 
sarvarambhgh, 

Sloka 75 of Sarga r1 of the ‘Kamandakiya’ speaks 
of the evil arising from the monarch’s disregard to the 
advice of his council. 


2 ‘MBh,, ch. 83, slk. 49. Cf. ‘Kautilfya’, p, 29— 
Nasya guhyam pare vidyuh chchhidram vidyat- 
parasya cha, t 
Gühet Kurmma ivangani yat syatvivritamatmanah. 
Cf. ‘Manu’, VII, sik. 105 with Buhlér’s translation 


ar (followed above), and also Raghuvamsa, sarga 
sik. Gr. 


26—Mantra-purvas- 





THE ECONOMICS OF FARIDPURs 


(A Review) i 


Fo: a great many years there has been a demand 


on the part of a large number of influential - 


persons, not merely professional politicians but 
also others interested in the economic welfare of the 
classes and masses in this country, for a systematic 
inquiry into the material condition of the people ina 
selected tract orina number of selected villages in 
different portions of India. In the absence of definite 


* The Economic Life of a Bengal District, By 
J. C. Jack, 1¢.s, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. 
net, 


well-ascertained facts, discussion and conclusions on 
such subjects aş the growing wealth or poverty of 
the people, the intidence of taxation and the'measures 
that ought to be adopted for a progressive economic 
development become unreal and even wasteful of 
energy and talent that might be better utilised. Yet 
as anyone acquainted with the history of economic 
studies in other countries is aware an inquiry of this * 
character offers fewer difficulties in India than 
elsewhere. Agriculture is the predominant industry 
in almost very district away from the large 
seaports, with acomparatively few exceptions there 
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is a remarkable uniformity in the pursuits and also 
the standard of life of the people and the organised 
bureaucracy of the country can be easily adapted to 
the slight extension necessary for the purposes of 
such an investigation. In the temporarily settled 
w-@istricts there is periodically a minute inquiry into 
the conditions of agricultural holdings and tenures 
-and even in the permanently settled province of 
Rengal the State has in recent years carried out an 
elaborate cadastral survey of interests in land, the 
only defect of which is that an agency has not been 
established for its revision and maintenance from 
time to time. It has therefore been difficult to under- 
stand the reluctance of the Government in India to 
accede to the request for a full economic inquiry. 
Only a few months ago a resolution on this subject 
brought forward in the Legislative Council of the 
United Provinces was negatived at the instance of the 
Government. Theexact proposals made might have 
been impracticable or unnecessarily expensive but in 
„a modified form an economic inquiry of this nature 
cannot but be useful. Those who like the present 
| writer believe that the condition of the Indian peasant 

has been materially improving within the last half 
century although itis yet far from a stage of high 
moral and economic efficiency would particularly 
welcome an investigation of this character, specially 
if it can be repeated at intervals sufficiently long to 
yield useful results by a comparative study. 

The feasibility of such an inquiry and the excellent 
results that can be deduced from it are illustrated 
by the recently published work of Mr. Jack relating to 
the Faridpur district in Bengal. Asa member of the 
Civil Service who has had wide experience of settle- 
ment workin Bengal, Mr. Jack has enjoyed unique 
opportunities of acquainting himself with the 
economic and specially the revenue conditions of the 
agricultural districts of the province. During his 
employment as settlement officer of Faridpur in the 
years 1906 to 1910 he wisely enlisted the voluntary 
x co-operation of his superior staff, mostly young 

graduates from the Bengal colleges, in collecting an 
enormous mass of statistics relating to the income 
and expenditure of practically every family resident 
in the district. The tabulation of the ñgures thus 
obtained naturally occupied a considerable time after 
the actual collection. It appears that unfortunately 
after the statistical work was completed the 
exigencies of the public service did not for a long time 
afford sufficient leisure to Mr. Jack to reduce the 
infermation into compact shape and to make it 
known to the general public with his own comments 
aud deductions. Having obtained military employ- 
ment since the outbreak of the war and being under 
orders to proceed to the front Mr. Jack felt the 
imperative necessity of “revealing ‘the buried 
treasure” aud was compelled to “crowd into a 
leave of five short days” the task, of writing an 
u. introduction to the statistics. As will be evident 
~ from the following pages we are of the opinion 

that in- some important points the methods 
adopted by Mr. Jack for ‘the collection and massing 
of his statistics were faulty and defective and 
we also disagree with many of his interpretations 
or constructive suggestions but differences in the 
latter respect are inevitable in the early stages of 
economic inquiry in any country, while the criticism 
ewe have to offer with regard to the statistics them- 
selves would probably have been unnecessary if .the 
circumstances of the investigation had permitted the 
' association with Mr. Jack of other economists of 
practical experience. At the same time we have no 
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hesitation in expressing our deep gratitude to Mr. 
Jack for initiating and carrying out with patient 
labour an economic investigation of very great 
magnitude and importance and we trust that his 
pioneer efforts will receive the flattering compliment 
of many successful imitators. The introductory 
chapters, although written under the extraordinarily 
disadvantageous conditions indicated above, are 
lucid interesting and suggestive. We do not propose 
to make any attempt to summarise Mr. Jack’s figures 
and conclusions as we trust that all students of 
Bengal economies will carefully study the book itself. 
It is to be hoped that the work will require a second 
edition and that Mr. Jack himself, who we trust will 
be happily back by then in the mud-flats of Bengal, 
will undertake the task of revision. This hope is the 
justification of the more meticulous observations 
that follow in the present article. 

In the appendix which really forms the core of the 
work and will naturally be its most interesting por- 
tion to all economists, our author reproduces first of 
all an abstract of the rules and instructions that 
were issued to the staff to guide them in filling up 
the forms in which the information was originally 
recorded. It is to be regretted that copies of the 
skeleton forms themselves have not been given as 
well, Their absence makes it dificult to follow the 
instructions on some points and also to assess the 
value of the resultant statistics. For instance, the 
instruction with regard to debt (col. 28) seems to 
indicate that only debts covered by written bonds 
were taken into account whereas anyone with expe- 
rience will admit that a very considerable proportion 
of moneylending transactions in all parts of India are 
recorded only in the account books of the creditor or 
moneylender aud without positive evidence of the 
fact it would be unsafe to assume that in Faridpur 
such transactions are uegligible. Similarly the in- 
structions on the calculation of trading profits pos- 
tulate that iu' the profit of moneylending only the 
rates of interest found prevalent in the village are to 
be considered although it is a truism that every 
moneylender has bad debts and in the Bengal dis- 
tricts probably a liberal allowance is required for the 
expenses of collection through the civil courts. More- 
over one would like to be assured that in Faridpur 
no appreciable proportion of moneylenders trade 
with capital they have themselves borrowed from 
larger capitalists. The definition of a standard of 
comfort given at the bottom of page 146, namely 
the body sufficiently sheltered from the weather, the 
stomach sufficiently filled with food, and the limbs 
decently covered with garments, excludes all items 
concerned with ceremonial expenditure which Mr. 
Jack admits at page 57 must be allowed for in fram- 
ing a budget for either a Hindu or a Muslim peasant 
in Eastern Bengal. We shall have more to say later 
on on this subject of the definition of a standard of 
comfort as adopted by Mr. Jack. We may however 
mention here thatin view of the definition actually 
adopted it is not clear why (page 56) the investigat- 
ing officers were directed at the beginning to select 
examples of families in the most comfortable and 
indigent circumstances. Itis to be hoped that this 
initial selection did not vitiate the subsequent in- 
quiries. In the next section of the appendix, Mr. 
Jack explains the methods followed in the important 
matter of tabulation. All figures given in thé book 
are in terms of money. This was perhaps inevitable 
ifthe book was not to be weighted with an enor- 
mous mass of figures giving measures of corn and 
other produce but we wish that Mr. Jack had given 
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us for ready reference the prices prevailing in the 
years in question in the villages concerned of com- 
mercial crops like jute. In view ofthe facts that the 
price of the jute sold was a very important item of 
the calculations relating to income and also that the 
price ofjute is liable to large fluctuations it is un- 
necessary to labour this point. In the case of rice 
and paddy (unhusked rice} Mr. Jack has quoted the 
rates adopted for the conversion into money but he 
does not tell us whether the rates were for retail or 
wholesale transactions. It is in any case unfortu- 
nate that the inquiry synchronised with a period of 
very high prices, but for this no blame can possibly 
attach to Mr. Jack. These explanatory matters are 
followed in the appendix by four tables, namely, (1) 
population, (2) income by families of Hindus, Mus- 
lims, and others in four broad subdivisions, i.e. (a) 
in comfort, (b) beiow comfort, (c) above indigence 
and (d) in indigence ; (3) debt ; and (4) village taxa- 
tion. 

The author begins the introductory chapters with 
a very readable account of the physical features of 
the district of Faridpur and the life of its inhabi- 
tants. He brings out very clearly the preponderat- 
ingly agricultural character of the district and the 
advantages derived by the population from the work 
of its numerous rivers which are still depositing valu- 
able silt on their shifting banks. The description of 
the life of the people is very useful so far as it goes, 
though we should have welcomed a reference ‘to pro- 
blems that a perusal of these pages would naturally 
suggest to any thoughtful mind. There is no indi- 
cation as to how far the people are satisfied with 
their present condition and whether they are ready 
and willing to adopt new or improved agricultural 
methods or staples. Have any measures been taken 
in this direction by the Government or the people 
themselves ? Some data are furnished regarding the 
substitution of jute for rice but comparative figures 
dealing with periods of years would have been useful 
to the student. Possibly such figures are available 
inthe annual bluebooks of the Agricultural depart- 
ment of the province but what is needed is a present- 
ment of them in relation to the other economic facts 
contained inthe work. Mr. Jack has drawn atten- 
tion to the absence of roads and communications in 
the greater part of the district and the difficulty, 
amounting almost to impossibility in some cases, of 
transport in seasons when the rivers and waterways 
are low and dry. It is a moot point, specially in 
view of the fact that in normal years 41 per cent of 
the rural population live on bought food for two 
months (page 85) what will happea if on any occa- 
sion by reason of a flood or failure of the rains 
the rice crop fails. Other important inquiries 
that arise from the facts set forth in the work are the 
reasons for the export of all the commercial produce 
of the district in the form of raw material without 
any kindof preliminary treatment in the district itself. 
So farascan be gathered from Mr. Jack’s account 
the jute produced locally is not even pressed or baled 
before export, but we may be wrong. Mr. Jack 
also tells us that the people of the district have no 
share in tht transport of goods that pass through 
the district. What are the obstacles to the establish- 
ment of mills and presses for the treatment of jute 
for the actual consumer? What prevents the 
wealthier individuals in the district from taking 


their due share in the business of selling and export- 
ing jute and jute products ? These are questions 
which Mr. Jack does not discuss but they should be 
seriously considered by our countrymen if they wish 
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to take full advantage of the results of the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Jack and his collaborators. There are 
many other points which the figures put together 
here would suggest to a thoughtful mind but we 
have not the spaceto refer to them. Itis no dis- 
paragement of Mr. Jack’s excellent work to mention”™ 
that his descriptive statement is marred by several 
hasty and faulty generalisations which we trust will 
be amended in, subsequent editions. Economists 
should by now be sufficiently alive to the dangers 
of the omission of qualifying phrases specially where 


a statement is likely to be used by the general 
public for controversial purposes. In page 19 
occurs the statement that ‘nobody in Bengal, 


whether a cultivator or engaged in any other 
occupation, lives in a hired house.” It may be noted 
that Calcutta is within Bengal and also that in 
many of the small towns a very considerable pro- 
portion of the population do live in hired houses, 
Other opinions expressed by Mr. Jack in the course 
of his introductory chapters illustrate how very 
often the British administrator however intimate 
his knowledge of the externals of Indian life may 
be fails to seize some of the fundamentals. At page 30 
we are solemnly told that “the womenkind spend 
most of the day inside the house, but their comfort 


and their tastes are little considered by the men; 


and if they were, the women must improve them by 
the light of nature for they are not permitted 
to visit the houses of their neighbours.” It is un- 
necessary to mention to anyone with the slightest 
real knowledge of the family and social life of 
Hindus as well as Mussalmans iu rural Bengal that 
everyone of the statements of fact made in this 
short sentence is inaccurate and that the conclusions 
are almost grotesque, 

According to Mr. Jack “the time-table of the 
cultivator, when his land is unfit for jute, shows 
three months’ hard work and nine months’ idleness ; 
if he grows jute as well as rice, he will have an ad- 
ditional six weeks’ workin July and August. These- 
are not conditions of which he can reasonably 
complain.” We can hardly credit that this is the 
matured opinion of Mr. Jack and it is perhaps more 
charitable to assume that the fascination of pictur- 
esque writing has betrayed him into a gencral state» 
ment which is amply contradicted in his own detailed 
description of the life of the Faridpur peasant, In 
the first place Mr. Jack interprets the employment of 
hired labour for the harvesting of the rice crop as a 
sign of laziness or mistaken pride. Now, according 
to Mr. Jack himself, no such hired labour is utilised 
in the harvesting or subsequent treatment ofjute and 
it was worthwhile for him to inquire whether there 
was any economic reason for a ditferent practice at 
the rice harvest. He would then have found that it 
involves considerable loss and waste to leave a fully 
ripened field of rice unharvested for any length of 
time specially with a strong wind blowing at the 
time. Consequently the harvest operations have to 
be ‘crowded into a few short days” aud the peasant 
is compelled tq secure outside labour, wherever 
available. Fortunately the climatic qonditions 
mature the rice crop in the western districts 
slightly earlier than in the eastern tracts and in- 
ter-district co-operation becomes possible then again, 
as Mr. Jack informs us,—during the dismal period 
of the rains, from July to September and also in the’ 
winter when he has finished harvesting his own rice 
and can no longer find employment in harvesting 
operations in neighbouring districts, the cultivator 
speuds much of his time in fishing or mending his 
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fishing gear. Mr. Jack gives a very vivid description 
of the arduous and at times risky nature of much 
of the fishing in the swollen aud rapid streams of 
the district and elsewhere he also impresses on us 
what a large and nutritious part fish plays in the 
xiood economy of the Faridpur agriculturist and 
yet he reckons the time thus spent either as compar- 
ative idleness or as devoted to amusement! 
Apparently Mr. Jack is also unable to count as 
labour in the economic sense the time spent hy the 
peasant in repairing or building his dwelling place 
or cattle sheds (page 63) or in gathering fodder for 
his cattle (page 45). There is further evidence in 
the book itself (pages 74 and 83) that “there is a 
great deal of subsidiary employment.” We may 
be permitted to doubt whether even the visits 
paid by the cultivator at all seasons of the 
year to the neighbouring markets on market 
days can really be described as an amusement 
(page 46). In another portion of the book 
we are told that the main crops of the peasant 
are sold by him in driblets and evidently the custom 
of a forward sale of the whole crop to firms of large 
exporters has not yet penetrated into the interior of 
the district. The economic advantage secured by the 
peasant by selling his produce at different market 
prices through the year may be debateable hut it 
would seem that many of his visits to the markets 
are not unconnected with the sale of his main crops 
or of his “dairy produce, bye-products, fruit and so 
forth’ (page 74) Moreover in the conditions 
depicted by Mr. Jack the peasant cannot possibly 
ascertain the varying market rates or the trend of 
market demand without frequent visits to the mar- 
kets of the neighbourhood. A similar form of “amuse- 
ment” will be found among all agricultural peoples 
and to our knowledge it is encouraged in normal 
peace times in the agricultural districts of England 
by the issue of railway tickets to market towns at 
reduced rates to agriculturists during all seasons of 
the year. 

In giving us the time-table of the cultivator for 
the whole year Mr. Jack has made a notable omis- 
sion. He has'not told us how much time is on the 
average spent by the peasant in bed when disabled 
by malaria. Indeed in a description of the economic 
conditions of a tract of country which according to 
all accounts has been seriously affected by malarial 
fever the absence of any reference to this phenomenon 
except in a casual or incidental manner is inexplicable. 
The only passages in which we have discovered any 
allusion to the scourge of malaria are two in number. 
At page 92 Mr. Jack speaks of the “ravages of 
malaria which has always made great inroads upon 
the colonies of sedentary weavers.” At page 127 in 
discussing the backward condition of Faridpur with 
respect to local conveniences the author states that 
“doctors are fewer and less qualified than in neigh- 
bouring districts although fever and other diseases 
have taken such a heavy toll in some parts of the 
district as to reduce the population materially.” In 
view of this latter statement the reader is naturally 
entitled to ask how far the laziness @f the peasant (if 
there is any laziness at all) is the result of the ravages 
of malaria which he has not the power to resist and 
for the scientific treatment of which he has not any 
facilities. One is also tempted to speculate whether 
the food available to the peasant provides sufficient 
nourishment to give him the required power of 
resistance and whether he has the means to avail 
himself of any remedial facilities that may be provided 
by central or local authorities, 
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From the foregoing paragraphs it will be apparent 
that in view of the facts set forth by Mr. Jaek himself 
we are uuable to accept his dictum on the laziness of 
the Faridpur peasant or the periods of idlenessenjoyed 
by him. Whether with a higher physical and mental 
efficiency aud with improved methods of agriculture 
and an improved organisation of credit sale and 
purchase it will not. be possible to find fuller and 
better distributed employment for the peasant and 
thus increase the produce of the district enabling the 
peasant at the same time enhanced facilities for 
recreation and spiritual culture is another matter, 

In the second and third chapters the author ana- 
lyses the figures of income that are tabulated in the 
appendix and attempts to frame an average actual 
budget of the annual expenditure of each of the four 
classes into which the agricultural population of the 
district has been divided. We jnave already commen- 
ted on the methods adopted for the calculation of 
the figures relating to income, According to Mr. Jack 
the information collécted yields the following results, 
The income of an average family of 5°6 persons 
among agriculturists was found to be: 

In comfort (49 per cent): Rupees 365 per annum. 

Below comfort (28 per cent): rupees 233 per 
annum. 

Above indigence (181% per cent): rupees 166 per 
annum, 

In indigence (414 per cent); rupees 115 per annum. 

In estimating what these figures actually mean, it 
must be constantly borne in mind that they were 
collected in years when jute, the principal commer- 
cial crop of the district, was selling at prices which 
were considerably in excess of those that had pre- 
vailed a few years before and also that (so far as we 
can understand) they include the expenses of cultiva- 
tion normally incurred by an average family. The 
figures will lose much of their statistical value should 
there be any marked change in the relative value of 
jute and rice. 

With these very important qualifications the aver- 
age income per head of what Mr. Jack styles a family 
in comfort comes to rupees sixty per annum. At 
page 59 we are furnished with the budget of the 
annual expenditure of such a family. This comes to 
Rupees 50 per head, so there ought to be ample mar- 
gin for error and also for saving. But we confess 
that although the budget figures are said to be based 
on actuals ascertained in selected families we are 
unable to understand many of the items and enter- 
tain grave doubts about the economic value of the 
figures. In the first place Mr. Jack starts in the bud- 
get with the assumption that unhusked rice cost two 
rupees a maund but at page 149 it is explained that 
in the calculation of income unhusked rice was valu- 
ed at Rs. 3 per maund “as an equivalent for the rice 
consumed and for the pulses, vegetables, fruits, dairy 
produce, bye-products, tobacco, bamboos, reeds and 
grasses.’ (It may be noted in parenthesis that very 
little allowance if any is made for these items on the 
corresponding side of the budget). These admittedly 
arbitrary assumptions make all the figures more or 
less conjectural. Then in the budget although such 
items of the normal expenses of cultivation are includ- 
ed as rent, purchase of cattle and boat, we find no 
mention of other necessary items such as hired labour, 
seed, and interest on capital borrowed. As only 
the annual cost of cattle, boat and house re- 
pairs has been allowed for in the budget, the 
interest on the original investment which is in 
all probability made with borrowed money cannot 
be neglected. Turning to otheritems in Mr. Jack’s 
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average budget we find that £1-13-4 or Rs. 25 
are allowed in the year for the clothes of a family 
Of five. We shall be surprised to hear that even 
the most humble menial servant in Mr. Jack’s 
household in Bengal can clothe himself for the whole 
year at five rupees. Housclield utensils are estimat- 
ed to cost the magnificent sum of one rupee a year 
in a family of five living in “comfort.” Mr. Jack 
says that the expenditure on household utensils is 
merely the renewal of cheap earthenware jars and 
pots as they break. We always understood that 
the fact that every peasant household in India can 
now boast of a fair stock of metal utensils was one 
of the signs of the diffusion of prosperity, Mr. Jack’s 
own description of the contents of agricultural 
households, Hindu and Muslim, contradicts his 
budget assumption. The estimate for domestic 
festivals and entertainments is, for the family of 
five, fifteen rupees a year. Mr. Jack explains that 
this figure is based “on the assumption that the 
lifetime of a generation is thirty years during which 
there will be one birth, one marriage and one death 
per head of population.” We should have liked an 
authority based on census statistics for such an 
assumption specially in a country like India with 
alarge death rate, high infantile mortality anda 
comparatively early marriage age. Mr. Jack has fär- 
ther allowed within this item the sum of three rupees 
per year per head to cover the costof hospitality which 
we suppose also includes charity, a virtue according 
to Mr. Jack himself much practised by the Faridpur 
peasantry. After examining these budget figures we 
do not wonder that Mr. Jack in the instructions to 
his staff defined comfort as ‘‘body sufficiently shelter- 
ed from the weather, stomach sufficiently filled with 
food and limbs decently covered with garments.” In 
our own view this may be existence but not living. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Jack is familiar with the 
following observations of Professor Marshall (Prin- 
ciples of Economics, Sixth edition, 1910, page 529) 
but they are worth quoting for the benefit of the 
general reader, 

“For there is a certain consumption which is 
strictly necessary for each grade of work in this 
sense, thatif any of it is curtailed the work can- 
not be done efficiently: the adults might indeed 
take good care of themselves at the expense of 
their children, but that would only defer the decay of 
efficiency for one generation. Further there are con- 
ventional necessaries, which are so strictly demand- 
ed by custom and habit thatin fact people generally 
would give up much of their necessaries, strictly so 
called, rather than go without the greater part of 
these. Thirdly there are habitual comforts, which 
some, though not all, would not entirely relinquish 
even when hardly pressed.” 

We may be permitted to doubt whether the 
principles thus enumerated by Professor Marshall 
were fully realised by Mr. Jack in proclaiming to the 
world that half the rural population of a typical 
Bengal district lived in “comfort.” It thus seems un- 
necessary to examine the figures or conclusions of 
Mr. Jack regarding the other half who are below 
comfort or in indigence. We do not know whether 
Mr. Jack is really serious when he assures us (page 
66) that there is no starvation evenin the indigent 
class, i.e., among the people whose income per head is 
Rupees 23 per annum because “if a man does not earn 
enough to buy his food, he can always beg it.” It 
may be noted that the person from whom he will beg 
has only three rupees a year for hospitality and 
charity. 
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We have not left ourselves space fora reference to 
the author’s analysis of the figures relating to the 
non-agricultural classes or to his comments on the 
professions of land-agents, lawyers, doctors and 
traders, nor is it possible to examine inthis review 


his géneral observations on the economic condition of 


the ‘bhadralok’ class, too large a proportion of 
which according to Mr. Jack (page 89) lives in grind- 
ing poverty We have already suggested that all 
persons interested in Bengal economics should care- 
fully read and digest the facts contained in the work 
though we cannot honestly recommend the acceptance 
ofall the conclusions that Mr, Jack himself derives 
from them. 

In the last two chapters of the book, the author 
deals with the problems of rural indebtedness and 
taxation and makes constructive proposals on these 
subjects. We have no hesitation in saying that in the 
matter of indebtedness neither Mr. Jack’s presentment 
of the existing situation nor his suggestions will com- 
mend themselves to persons who have practical ex- 
perience of the problem either in Bengal or elsewhere. 
With regard to the figures themselves we have already 
expressed our suspicion of an underestimate,and the de- 
tailed figures given by Mr. Jack indicatea very uneven 
distribution of indebtedness.Anyone who has had any- 
thing todo with the preparation or checking of the 
haisiyat or status statements of co-operative societies 
in diferent parts of India knows how unreliable the 
figures relating to indebtedness prove to be when they 
are first recorded even by the members of the com- 
mittee of a society. Assuming however that the 
total indebtedness of the agricultural classes is 
less than a million pounds or Rs. 55 per family as 
calculated by Mr. Jack, we see no great cause for 
alarm. The net value of the aunual produce of the 
district is estimated at four million pounds 
sterling (page 88). It would be very unusual for an 
agricultural population to carry on their work, in- 
cluding the purchase of plough cattle, the purchase of 
materials for houses, boats and other implements 
besides annual payments for seed, labour, etc., with- 
out a certain amount of borrowing. Indeed evena 
higher amount of indebtedness would not be disquiet- 
ing fit meant the sinking of larger capital in per- 
manent improvements. Without a detailed examina- 
tion of the tenure conditions and of the possibilities 
ofimprovenients in agricultural practice in the dis- 
trict it is not worth while expressing any opinion on 
the subject. Moreover the indebtedness of small 
farmers every where fluctuates considerably during the 
year aecording as the figures are taken in the middle 
of a crop season or after the harvest has been reaped 
and the surplus sold. Without information as to the 
period to which Mr. Jack’s figures refer or whether 
they were all collected at the same time of the year, it 
will be entirely unsound to deduce any conclusions 
from them. Nor do we attach any great importance 
to the general statements of our author regarding the 
origin of the debts being in most cases due to impro- 
vident expenditure upon domestic ceremonies, The 
word “improvident” is a relative term and following 
the definition of fhe standard of comfort eflunciated 
by Professor Marshall which we have quoted above 
the organisers of the co-operative movement all over 
India, official and non-official, have wisely recognised 
astandard of expenditure on such occasions which 
does not vary to any appreciable extent from the 
customary standard of the locality, or the com- 
munity. 

The real criterion therefore is whether the debts 
were the result of an expenditure above this custom- 
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ary standard. We have no evidence whatever on this 
point. 

The constructive proposals made by Mr. Jack on 
the subject of indebtedness are (1) the employment ot 
a very large staff by the Government to organise and 
tg manage co-operative credit societies all over the 
‘district, (2) the “settlement” of the existing accounts 
between borrowers and lenders by state officials and 
(3) the inculcation of thrift by teaching the peasant, 
again through the influence of government officials in 
the co-operative department, to attain a higher stan- 
dard of living, e.g., by the improvement of thelr home- 
stead and of the quality of their livestock. We are 
not aware whether Mr. Jack has had any real practi- 
eal experience of the management of a credit society 
among the villagers of India but we can assure him 
that all the measures suggested by him are foredoom- 
ed to failure. We have no knowledge whether the 
actual rate of progress in the organisation of credit 
societies in Faridpur could not be accelerated to a 
certain degree but the task of the establishment of 
true credit societies in every village of a district is not 
so simple as Mr. Jack seems to imagine. Complex 
problems of finance, audit, higher supervision and co- 
ordination with other rural developments arise which 
can be solved only in the course of along term of 
years. If Mr. Jack would study the history of co- 
Operation in countries far more intellectually ad- 
vanced than India, such as Ireland, Germany or 
Denmark, he will find that the movement has pro- 
gtessed much more rapidly in India than it dilin 
those countries in the initial years. The employment 
Of a huge government agency might create credit 
societies in every village in Faridpur, say in five 
years, but they would not be co-operative societies. 
We recognise to the full the utility and the potency of 
co-operative societies but we want real. progress in 
this direction and not an artificial growth. The 
leaders of the Indian co-operative movement, 
official and non-official, have now the advantage 
H considerable experience and we believe that 
they agree with a remarkable unanimity with 
the views expressed on the subject by the Maclagan 
Committee. As for Mr. Jack’s second proposal, those 
who have had experience, either in connexion with co- 
operative work or otherwise, know how differilt and 
complicated is the business of effecting a truly equit- 
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able settlement of accounts and also how ephemeral 
the results are unless the peasant can be restricted 
from re-starting similar accounts either by enlisting 
him as a member of an unlimited liability society or 
by prohibiting the alienation of his holding. The 
suggestion that thrift should be encouraged by raig- 
ing the standard of life “is sound in principle but it 
will be founda wiser and more practical method to 
do so by persuading the peasant, first through co. 
Operative credit societies and then through non-credit 
agricultural societies to increase his income. In view 
of the fact that noteven one half ofthe agricultural] 
population at present enjoy the absolute necessities of 
existence which Mr. Jack is pleased to call comfort, to 
attempt to raise the standard of life by suggesting 
new items of expenditure only is to put the cart before 
the horse. 

With his remarks on the subject of local taxation 
we are glad to say that we arein substantial accord. 
Without entering into a discussion about the inci. 
dence of local taxation in various countries or about 
the merits or demerits of the permanent settlement of 
the land revenue of Bengal, specially at the time when 
it was made, it is sufficient to say that we have 
always felt that no progress can be achieved in rural 
development in Bengal or for the matter of that in 
any other part of India without the expenditure every 
year ofa considerably larger amount of money than 
is at present available and we do not see any objec- 
tion to the raising of the additional amount required 
from local sources. Provided that the people who 
are thus taxed have a substantial voicein the policy 
and also in the administration of the funds raised, al] 
thoughtful persons will be willing to co-operate ina 
bold and comprehensive scheme of rural betterment 
in its various branches, education, sanitation, medica] 
relief, communications, and agricultural development, 
The details can be easily worked out if there is agree. 
ment about fundamentals. 

We have taken up much space in our notice of Mr, 
Jack’s book. Our apology is that the subject matter 
of the book is both interesting and important and 
that many of the statements of fact contained in it 
have to be received with much qualification while the 
inferences drawn by Mr. Jack himself are often erro. 
neous and may prove miSchievous unless challenged. 

l C.S, 
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$ 
$ Lady Sybil, as she held up a pair 
a of dainty green satin shoes, adorned 
with antique diamond buckles. “Aren't 
they ?” 
“They are rather fetching,” said her 
524%4—6 


ES, they certainly are lovely,” cried 


elder sister, Lady Clare, holding up one of 
the shoes to the light, and examining the 
buckle through her pince-nez, “and if the 
diamonds are genuine—as I suppose they 
are—they must be most valuable.” 
“Ofcourse the diamons are genuine,” 


~~ 
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cried Lady Syb** vettishly, “do you imagine 
that Ernest Van‘eleur would give me any- 
thing that was not genuine ?” 

“Are you quite sure they came from 
him ?” 

“Perfectly sure—certain. He asked me 
the last time I saw him to give him a small 
piece of the satin from the frock I am going 
to wear at the Hadfield ball, as he wanted 
to see the exact shade of green.” 

“And you gave it to him ?” 

“Why not ?” said Lady Sybil, colouring, 
“why shcouldn’t I give it to him. I have 
known him so long, played with himas a 
small child in the vicarage garden, when he 
was making believe to be Robin Hood and 
I Maid Marian.” i 

“Ves, I remember,” said Lady Clare, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘That was when he was the 
fourth son of a poor vicar, and now—now 
heis an Australian magnate, though we 
never know when these magnates may 
suddenly collapse.” 

“Not much fear of his collapsing,” said 
Lady Sybil, pouting, “he has thousands of 
acres they say ; but it doesn’t so very much 
matter to me; he is an old friend, and, of 
course, he may give mea pair of diamond 
shoe-buckles if he chooses. I am charmed 
with these, they just match my Empire 
dress,” l 

As Lady Sybil spoke, she stretched out 
one tiny foot, encased in an openwork 
black silk stocking. The beauty -of Lady 
Sybil’s feet was famed far and near. 
Rather narrow, with high, arched insteps ; 
they had been modelled by a scalptor as 
the perfection of shape and form. 

And when Lady Sybil had danced a 
saraband in short skirts with sandals laced 
up far above her beautifully-turned ankles, 
she had been the centre of admiration. 
Verses in praise of her beautiful feet had 
been inscribed to her by a rising minor poet 
of the day, and she had been called “The 
Atalanta of the moment.” 

“Men do talk such nonsense about 
Sybil’s feet,” said Lady Clare, who was 
three years older than her sister. ‘They 
certainly are very well shaped, but her face 
is nota bit prettier than mine, and her 
nose is inclined to turn up at the end, ‘tip- 
tilted like a flower,’ they may say, but 
other people are not quite so compli- 
mentary.” 

Lady Sybil was still examining her green 
satin shoes, and counting the diamonds on 
the buckles. ‘Twenty-seven in all,” she 
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said. “They must have cost a pretty 
penny ; those diamonds with the yellow 
shade in them are always expensive. But 
Ernest Vandeleur was never one to count 
the cost of anything he gave away; he is 
absolutely lavish about presents.” 

“Well, here he comes,” said Lady Clare, 
looking out of the window, “so you can 
lecture him as much as you like. I’m off to 
a bridge party at Lady Rylton’s.” 

As she went out, Ernest Vandeleur came 
in. He was a tall, sunburnt young man of 
twenty-nine, with bright blue eyes and a 
clean-shaven face. 

Lady Sybil rushed up to him, holding 
the green satin shoes, with their glittering 
diamond buckles, high in the air. 

“I must scold you,” she said, with a 
blush, “you are too extravagant ; but,” ? 
in a lower tone, “Ilove you forit all the 
same.” 

He caught her in his arms, green satin 
shoes, buckles and all. 

“Asif anything in the world could be 
good enough for dainty Sybil. Your green 
satin dress ought to be strewn with dia- 
monds ; they ought to glitter in every hair 
of your beautiful head.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Ernest. As a 
matter of fact, I have very few diamonds. 
You see, there were six of us giris, and 
father isn’t at all a rich man—almost a 
pauper in comparison with others.” 3 

“But four of you are married, and you 
know quite well, Sybil, you have nothing 
to do but to name the glad day, and Lady 
Sybil Scarsdale will become——” 

“Lady Sybil Vandeleur,” she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands. “Doesn't it sound 
awfully well? I love the name of Van- 
deleur. Itis ever so much prettier than 
Scarsdale. But I want to havea little bit 
more fun before I am tied up for life. There 
is this fancy ball at Hadfield, when I shall 
come outin my green satin gown and my 
green satin shoes, with these lovely antique 
shoe-buckles,” she said, looking down at 
them again. “I am to be the Empress. 
Josephine, or Pauline Bonaparte, I forget 
which.” . 

“Pauline Bonaparte, it must be; you are 
too young for an Empress. ‘My love she’s 
but a lassie yet.’ ” added Ernest, humming 
the old Scotch line. 

‘“She’s a lassie that knows her way 
about pretty well,’ said Lady Sybil 
demurely. Then, turning round, she said 
shyly: “Ernest, I hayen’t thanked you 
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halfenough for the shoe-buckles and the 
lovely shoes—for the thought you took as 
well as for the value of the things. It is 
only love that thinks, love thit watches, 
love that waits P” 

se“ Vou darling!” he cried, seizing her 

Hands, but she escaped from him. 

| “I must go and get ready,” she said 

| shyly. “You must take me fora nice long 

| drive in your new motor. Ihave to wrap 
up well, and that takes a little time.” 

He let her go, and waited behind, 
walking up and down the room, and- 
looking out of the window. 

“Will it last ?” he thought. “Can any 
man have such a treasure as this, without 
something happening to snatch the cup of 
bliss from his lips ?” 


n II. 


The fancy ball at Hadfield was in full 
swing. Lady Sybil, in her short Empire 
frock, with her green satin shoes and 
diamond shoe.buckles, was the belle of the 
evening. Crowds were round her as sh~ 
danced, and her feet came in for an unust 
amount of attention. Ernest Vande’ 
was not among the dancers ; he hac 
learned dancing when he was a b 
now he did not care to acquire! 
so he stood with his back against t... 
lazily watching the revolving figures e. 
they flew along. 7 

"s It was on Lady Sybil that his eyes were 
principally fixed, and as she met his glance, 
a smile, swift and full of meaning, passed 
between them. Twomen came in at the 
door—business men they seemed, and they 
also were much attracted by Lady Sybil, 
and specially so by those twinkling feet of 
hers ; those feet, which, 


“ . . . beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light.” 


“I said them buckles were the same, 
Bill,” said one ofthe men’ “Could be no 
mistake about it. Those were the very 

« diamond buckles that were stole out of 
Mr, Mettheimer’s case a week ago last 
Toosday.”’ i 

“Quite sure ?” 

“Quite; the diamonds are the very same; 
worth a good bit, I can tell ye.” 

i “And how did they get on her ladyship’s 
feet, eh ?” 

“Why, that ’ud be tellin’, but I can give 
a guess, Sam, my boy.” 


we al 
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Bill, who was the shorter of the two 
men, and had eyes like a ferret’s looked in 
the direction of Ernest Vandeleur, who was 
now moving away to meet Lady Sybil. 

“I knows him and his pal,” he whisper- 
ed. “The pal was among the lot that broke 
open the case at Portman Square. He 
hooked it pretty smart, and now we've 
got a clue. If them there shoe-buckles 
aren’t the very ones we’re searching for, 
you may call me a Dutchman.”’ 

“And whatever do ye mean to do?” 
asked the other man. 

“Nab our man if we can git hold of ’im. 
There he is now, the tallest of the lot stand- 
in’ agin the window. I’ve got the warrant 
all right.” 

So, as Ernest Vandeleur was strolling 
upto Lady Sybil, he was confronted by 
the two men. The one called Bill stopped 
him and said ; 

' Mr. Ernest Vandeleur, I b’lieve.”’ 
tes,” was the languid response. ‘What 
'u want of me ? Some begging appli- 
\I suppose. Be quick about it!” 
‘sn’t that exactly, my lord—I mean 
it’s along of them there diamond 
‘les her ladyship over there’s 
How did ye come by them ?” 
ur reddened angrily. “How did 
l! ‘hem? Why, bought them, of 
w else should I come by them ?” 
T _. you see there’s a bit of trouble 
abeww71t, ’cos they're stolen property, 
that’s how it is.” 

“Stolen! Who stole them ?” 

“Ah, that ’ud be telling. Anyway, they 
were stole out of a glass case in Portman 
Square. No. 98. Know anything about 
that ?” 

“How should I know ? Do you take me 
for a thief ?” i 

‘You'll have to come along to the police- 
court to-morrow morning, that’s all. 
There’s bound to be some looking into this. 
Them shoe-buckles are stolen property, 
along with a lot of snuft-boxes and loot 
of other valyble articles belonging to 
Marcus Mettheimer, Esquire, M.P.” 

“Go and hang yourself! I refuse to be 
questioned about the matter at all.” 

“I thought as much. You’ve gota pal, 
Mr. Crosbie—Loftus Crosbie.” 

“Well, and what if I have ?” 

“We expect he knows a bit about this 
here business. We’ve got information from 
headquarters. You gave Lady Sybil them 
there shoebuckles she’s got on. There’s no 
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denying of that. Everyone knows it. Lady 
Sybil’s spoke of it herself.” 

“Hush, don’t mention her; don’t speak 
of her, she is not to know about this.” 


“She’s bound to know ; it will be all in‘ 


the papers to-morrow evening.” 

“Then she'll think Iam a thief.” 

“Tust so, unless you can prove the con- 
trary.” 

Vandeleur, with a reluctant glance at 
-Lady Sybil, left the ball-room. Her bright 
brown eyes searched for him anxiously, 
but he did not return. A vague sense of 
apprehension—of alarm—of danger—crept 
over her. She danced no more that night. 


“Why, what's this, Sybil ?” cried Lady 
Clare, when the two sisters were alone in 
their room. “Iam told Ernest Vandeleur 
ig accused of stealing those shoe-buckles 
you have on !” f 

“Nonsense! Ridiculous! Its so ` 
enemy of his has spread the report. Fe 
an Australian millionaire stealing a t 
pery pair of shoe-buckles !” 

“But they are not trumpery, thr 
most remarkable—most valuable. 
you they were.” 

“Yes, I know. He would not — 
anything that was not valuable.” 

“You may say what you like, 
told on the best authority 
charged with theft. Those `. 


buckles were part of Mr. Marcus Mev .ei- 


mer’s property that was stolen out of his 
house at Portman Square last week. They 
have been identified; there can be no 
mistake. You have been actually wearing 
stolen goods! You, an earl’s daughter, 
it does sound funny. You are actually 
engaged to be married to a man suspected 
of theft |” 

“It may sound funny, as you say, but I 
am convinced Ernest will find some way of 
clearing himself. I should think even you 
would hardly accuse him of breaking into 
Mr. Metthetmer’s house and abstracting 
his property.” l : 

“One never knows,” replied Lady Clare 
oracularly as she left the room. 

Lady Sybil sat for some time with her 
feet stretched out and her eyes fixed on the 
glittering diamond buckles. 

“It couldn't be,” she thought, “no, no, 
‘it couldn’t be !” 

And yet there was something mysterious 
inthe way Ernest had disappeared from 
the ball-room with the two common- 


looking men, who had been staring at the 
buckles on Lady Sybil’s green satin shoes 
with such intense interest. Could the 
buckles have been stolen? And could 


Ernest Vandeleur have had anything todo. _ 


with the theft ? Ifso, he must be given up. ~ 
II. 


The magisterial inquiry lasted long. 
Ernest Vandeleur underwent a searching 
examination. Where did he get the dia- 
mond buckles ? He admitted having given 
them to Lady Sybil, but he absolutely re- 
fused to tell where they had come from, or 
how he had obtained them. 

“I got them,” was all he would say. “I 
got them for her. [ paid for them.” 

The rooms he occupied in Albany Street 
had been searched, and underneath a fur 
rug two of the antique snuff-boxes, valued 
at several hundreds of pounds, had been 
found. He professed to know nothing about 
them, to have been perfectly ignorant how 
they came there. 

~ He was told that he would be commit- 
` for trial. 
Tery well, commit me,” 
“I am innocent.” 
d on bail, he went back to his 
‘e still held his head high, but he 
. „= that some of his friends whom he 


was his 


_wssed on his way through Piccadilly hur- 
ried by without even a glance in his direc- 


tion. They cut him dead. 

“Not pleasant to be taken for a thief,” 
he thought ; ‘“‘quite a new experience for 
me. Poor, but honest, I once was con- 
sidered, now the tables are turned, it seems 
that I am rich, but dishonest. Ofcourse, I 
know the real culprit, but 1 was always 
loyal to my friends, and so I mean to be 
now.” Turning round the corner he nearly 
fell into the arms of a slight, boyish-looking 
young man who was coming in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“Why, Loftus, my boy,” cried Vandeleur, 
“where are you going ?” 

“I—II don’t know,” stammered the other 
—‘“‘going to give myself up, or thinking of 
it. Did you peach on me ?” 

“Not I—I’m“not one to betray a friend. 
But all the san.e it’s deuced awkward for 
me ; and Sybil’”—his voice shook slightly— 
“Sybil may give me up. Not surprising if 
she did. Women fight shy of a thief, at 
least women in good society.” 

Loftus Crosbie flinched. “You must not 
lose her, old boy, you.shan’t. Wait till to- 
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ow, and I'll confess—I'Il break away. 
wasn’t my fault tbat I joined with 
Roberts and the others. They said they 
only wanted me to climb through the ivy 
nd open the window to them, and there I 


' was, let in for the whole blooming show I” 


“I know you told me something but I 
bought the shoe-buckles from you in 
thorough good faith without knowing 
how you came by them—they were so 
quaint, I knew Sybil would like them. I 
gave you five hundred for them.” 


“Yes, I know you did, you’ve been af 


brick all through, and I’ve been a low 
thieving cur, but I’ll make amends, never 
fear.” 

It was getting dark as the two men 
turned into the house where they shared 
rooms. Vandeleur opened the door with 
his latch-key ; a slight, girlish figure was 
standing by the fire. She turned round 


suddenly. 
“Sybil!” cried Vandeleur, hoarsely. 
“Sybil! Canit really be you ?” 


“Yes,” she answered dully, ‘itis I. The 
porter let mè in. I came to bring you 
back these.” She handed him a small 
parcel done up in tissue paper. 

“I brought them back,” she said with- 
out looking at him. “You see I can’t wear 
them again, people say such things.” 

“And you believe them, Sybil?” 
She gazed up at him. 
“No, no, not really—not when you look 


_at me like this, Ernest ; but, oh, what is it 


that is so wrong? Tell me, tell me, I want 
to believe in you.” 

“He won’t tell’ you,” cried Crosbie, 
starting forward; “he is too loyal for that, 
but PI tell you. It was I who helped to 
break into that house at Portman Square. 
I was driven to it. I was desperately 


` hard up, glad to do anything. It was I 


who got the diamond buckles as my share 


` 
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URING his last visit to England and 
America, in a series of addresses 

| delivered in London under the 
auspices of the Quest Society and also at 
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of the loot, and Vandeleur bought them 
from me. That’sthe honest truth, Lady 
Sybil! Make what you like of it.” 

“Thank God !”’ she exclaimed. “I knew 
Ernest, you couldn’t have been the thief; 
and yet, forgive me, I doubted you once or 
twice.” 

“And now ?” 

“Now,” she cried, throwing herself into 
his arms, “I believe in you more than ever. 
I love you ten times more than I ever did. 
I adore you—I worship you for your loyal- 
ty to your friends. It was noble, splendid 
of you not to betray him.” 

“And shall he be punished, Sybil ? Shall 
I round on him now ?” 

“No, lam going myselfto Mr. Marcus 
Mettheimer. i have met him, I will give 
him back the shoe-buckles, and ask him not 
to prosecute. He has got the other things, 
so he will not suffer.” 

“By George ! Lady Sybil,” cried Crosbie, 
“vou’re a good plucked ’un. You’ve saved 
me this night, forif you’d chucked Vande- 
leur, I should have given myself up. And 
now I!l! get off to Australia, and turn over 
a new leaf; it wants turning, goodness 
knows !” 


The public never knew the mystery of 
Lady Sybil’s diamond shoe-buckles. 


Everything was discreetly hushed up. 
Mr. Mettheimer received back the stolen 
goods, and there was no prosecution. But 
it was remarked at the wedding at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, that the beauti- 
ful bride wore a pair of white satin shoes 
with wonderful diamond buckles. They 
were the gift of the bridegroom, and had 
been copied from those in the case of Mr. 
Mettheimer’s house in Portman Square by 
special permission. Many thought they 
were the same as she had worn before, 
but not those who were in the secret. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN AMERICA 


Illinois, Rabindranath gave to the west 
his views ofthe great problems of life. These 
addresses were largely attended every- 
where and created a very deep impression 


Oxford, Harvard, New York, Chicago and on thoughtful minds. They won for the í 
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poet certain admirers whom even the 
‘Gitanjali’ had not succeeded to win so 
completely, e.g., the philosophical circle at 
the Harvard University, the members of 
the Quest Society, men like Mr. Balfour 
and others. Of course, the ‘Gitanjalr’ had 
prepared the way for a deeper understand- 
ing of the poet’s view of life and a fuller 
acceptance of it by the earnest and think- 
ing minds of England and America. 

it is a commonplace mistake here, in 
India, to think that Rabindranath’s ‘Gitan- 
jali’ created such a sensational and arecord 
impression in England and else-where, 
either by reason of itsnovelty and strange- 
ness, inits being characteristically Indian, 
or by reason of its perfect rhythm and 
colour of words, its “‘trance-like beauty” as 
a reviewer in the “‘Aetheneum” beautifully 
phrased. Simply the novelty of senti- 
ments, or the delicate beauty, the rhyth- 
mical atmosphere of the poems would not 
have given such a shock of surprise. The 
charm of novelty is short-lived ; the charm 
of words still less. The power of ‘Gitanjali’ 
was owing to two chief reasons: (1) As 
Mr. Yeats himself says in his introduction, 
it is ‘not their strangeness’ but the perfect 
simplicity and clarity of Rabindranath’s 
poems in the Gitanjali which impressed. 
“He concentrates and clarifies what a less 
sure spiritual vision catches only in glimp- 
ses and records haltingly,’” says a reviewer. 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Patmore, Whit- 
man, Traharne, Herbert, Vaughan, F. 
Thompson, Yeats, A. E. and a host of 
other poets were brought forward by these 
English reviewers to show that Rabindra- 
nath had deeper affinities of spirit with 
them than with any medieval or ancient 
poet or seer of his own land. But he was 
more simple and much clearer than all of 
them and herein lay his power. (2) The 
second reason was, what Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie pointed out in his review: 
“The poems of Rabindranath could not 
credibly come except on the crest of some 
large and vitalimpulse moving througha 
nation ; the milieu for such a work as this 
must either be the youthful vigour of a new 
civilisation or else an ancient and refreshed 
civilization achieving again some positive 
ideal mastery in life.” 

The first reason gained ground as work 
after work of Rabindranath began to be 
published. More resemblances with mo- 
dern poets were noticed ; greater simplicity 
and clarity of spiritual vision and conse- 
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quently greater power. The second re 
was at first dimly and vaguely appreher 
ed. Mr. Abercrombie was one who appre- 
hended it; possibly Mr. Yeats was another. 
They found certain qualities in the poems 
of the Gitanjali which had the air of mark- 
ing a new Indian epoch. Mr. Stopford 
Brooke was profoundly interested and im} 
pressed by the autobiography of Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore aud he clearly per- 
ceived that many elements in Maharshi’s 
soul, the poet had passed through in his 
wn soul, had ‘reshaped’ them there and 
‘given them a new form in his poems.’ 
But behind the Maharshi was a great 
movement and the movement was itself of 
a complex character. The epoch, if the 
poems of the Gitanjalimarked any, was 
not merely a literary epoch but an epoch 
of renaissance, of national upheaval. 

In Rabindranath’s addresses, during his 
last visit, therefore, there were a few people 
who felt that he was not speaking as an 
individual poet standing on an isolated 
rock of his own imagination and suscepti- 


-bilities; he was voicing the-inarticulate 


yearnings surging deep in the heart 
of a whole people, a whole civilisa- 
tion. They found out that he was an 
oriental profoundly impressed by European 
thought, yet they found at the same time 
that he was oriental first and last. There 
was the oriental niystical apprehension of 
the infinite, the sense of mystery behind 
life in what he said. There was also the 
occidental quick grasp of life and the 
sense of the immediate value of life, in all 
his utterances. In the ‘Gitanjali’ asin the 
‘Sadhana’ this is what forcibly struck the 
western readers and reviewers. 

The difference between the former visit 
and the recent one to America seems, there- 
fore, to consist in this: that this time 
Rabindranath went as the bearer of a dis- 
tinct message of India and Indian civilisa- 
tion. He went asa fitting representative 
ofthe East, of India, of Bengal, and not 
merely in the capacity of a poet. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that this phase 
of Rabindranath has been a new develop- 
ment; it ws there, only less pronounced 
when he had visited America befote. The 
burden of his message has remained much 
the same ; only the recent war and certain 
new circumstances have lent a new color, 
force and import toit. He has been more 
strong, more direct in his appeal, more 
concrete and bold in his choice of illustra- 
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tions than before. I have with me two 
cuttings from two very best papers about 
Rabindranath’s addresses during his last 
visit at Oxford and at Rochester Congress 
tof Religions, New York, where he was in- 
vited to speak on ‘Race-conflict’ along 
with Rudolf Eucken, the great savant of 
Jena University, Germany. Concerning the 
address at Oxford, the impression of a 
writer in the Christian Commonwealth 
ran as follows :— 


“Nor were the expectations of the large audience 
disappointed. Attheclose of Mr. Tagore’s address 
on “Realisation of Love,” one felt that the whole 
problem of modern social life had been lifted on toa 
plane higher than is usual, and had been dealt with 
in a most moving spirit of mystic insight. One saw 
at last the thinness cf the modern money-made, and 
money-making, civilisation in the piercing light of 
Tagore’s gospel of the radiant joy of life and the won- 
dertul unity between mankind and the universe. In 
words that reminded one forcibly of Prof. Royce’s 
highest expressions of "Loyalty to the Community,” 
or, again, of Bosanquet’s plea for the greater self, 
Tagore told his audience that sin was an attitude of 
life that regarded its goal as finite, and its own little 
self as its chief aim and object of affection, The utter 
failure of all civilisations that look on man as a 
machine and not asa spirit was certain. No civilisa- 
tion could long sustain itself by “cannibalism” of any 
sort, physical, mental, or spiritual. If one suffered 
then all must suffer. If one part of the community 
lived at the expense of the other part, the whole com- 
munity was in peril, All separateness, all selfish 
exclusiveness, is doomed to die; it can never be made 
‘eternal. But the spirit that becomes one with the 
whole, and in harmony with the laws of the whole, 
that spirit cannot die. ` 


Concerning the address at Rochester a 
reporter in the Inquirer said :— 

The whole subject was lifted toa higher and uni- 
versal standpoint while Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Hindu scholar and poet, who was an honoured 
guest of the Congress, treated of race distinctions and 
race conflicts in the light of universal religious 
principles. With a singularly felicitous use of the 
English tongue and literary distinction, Mr. Tagore 
held up to the meeting (says the Christian Register) 
the high social ideals and reverence for the divine in 
the human which alone can permanently solve this 
question. 

This time, Rabindranath chose the same 
subject, as above, in the course of his lec- 
turing tour in the United States, only 
treating it more comprehensively, ade- 
quately, and forcibly than Upfore. He gave 
five lectures altogether in different places 
in America, besides readings, conversa- 
tions, etc. The subjects of the lectures 
were: “My School at Shantiniketan’’, 
“The Second Birth,” “The Cult of Nation- 
alism,” ‘‘What is Art” and “The World of 
Personality.” The lecturing tour was or- 
ganised by a famous’agent, James B. Pond, 
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who accompanied the poet wherever he 
was fixed for an address. 

How has America received him and his 
message? Let the papers of different 
places speak for themselves. 

No wonder that the personality of the 
poet should have exercised a fascination 
and a spell over many. The reporters 
seem all to be eloquent on his tall and 
graceful figure, his soft and luminous eyes, 
the ‘eagle-like nose,’ ‘the waving masses 
of grey hair,’ and particularly this time,— 
his dress—‘the long woolen robe embroid- 
ered on itsedges with a quaint design’— 
the strangely fascinating personality with 
a hint of remoteness and aloofness that in- 
vested him with an unconscious authority. 

An English paper remarked that 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s lecture 
tour in America was inspiring even the 
reporters to poetry. One description ran 
asfollows: “Bells ring, leaves whisper, 
light kisses; air murmurs, all in Sir 
Rabindranath’s musical syllabic utter- 
ance,” ` 

Rabindranath had the warmest sort of 
reception when he arrived at San 
Francisco. A gorgeous dinner was given 
him by the Bohemian Club. In the San 
Francisco Bulletin, it was announced :— 

“As a compliment to the famous East Indian poet 
and philosopher, the entire red room of the club will 
be transformed into an East Indian palace. Amadee 
Joullin, the well-known artist, whose Oriental pic- 
iures wou him fame, is in charge of the decorating, 
and is using all his art and knowledge of the Far 
East, learned through his long residence there, in 
making the room into a proper setting for so distin- 
guished a guest,” i 

In San Francisco, he had to speak twice, 
on the same subject; as at the first meet- 
ing many people who had come to hear 
him went away disappointed finding the 
hall packed to overflowing. But of his lec- 
tures and their tremendous impression all 
throughout America, we shall speak after- 
wards. 

From the various newspaper cuttings, 
one can easily draw out certain outstand- 
ing impressions of the Americans concern- 
ing the poet, and the most prominent one 
among them, was the richness of Rabindra- 
nath’s culture,his wide sympathies, his bliss- 
ful unconsciousness about his greatness, his 
brilliant powers of conversation, his ‘in- 
tense humanity’ and his wonderful practi- 
cal sense. For instance, in the San 
Francisco Examiner, his impression of 
western music was published and was 
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very much appreciated. He heard Pade- 
rewski play at the Cort Theatre. It wasa 
marvellous performance. Rabindranath 
liked the Bach and rejoiced in the Beethoven 
and when asked what he thought of 
western music, he said :— 

“That is a question 1 have often asked myself. 
At first, I must admit, your western music jarred 
upon me. I heard Madame Albani sing a song in 
which there was imitation of the nightingale. It 
was so childishly imitative of the mere externals of 
nature that I could take little pleasure in it.” 

“And what food for musical inspiration would a 
Hindu find in the song of the nightingale’—the 
questioner demanded. 

“He would find the soul-state of the listener ; he 
would: make music in the same way that Keats 
wrote his ode.” 

“It seems to me that Hindu music concerns itself 
more with human experience as interpreted by reli- 
gion than with experience in an every-day sense. 
For us, music has above alla transcendental signifi- 
cance. It disengages the spiritual from the happen- 
ings of life; it sings of the relationship of the human 
soul with the soul of things beyond.” 

Just this—this beautifulinterpretation of 
Hindu music, as compared with western 
music,—could never have been given by any 
ordinary cultured Indian. He might have 
talked and talked for hours on empty poli- 
tics, and policy of British Government, or 
on the husks of Vedanta Philosophy—the 
ordinery platitude talk—but never could 
have interpreted the soul of the East to the 
soul of the West in the above way, estab- 
lishing thereby the possibility of a better, 
a truer understanding between the East 
and the West. 

In another San Francisco paper, there 
is the report that he inquired of the Lick 
Observatory, which institution he said “by 
its discoveries, has broadened the world’s 
ideas of our universe.” In. Portland, with 
Dean Collins, whom he granted an inter- 
view, he discussed farm methods. The 
reporter of it writes : 

“He talks in a thoroughly practical manner that 
dissipates the idea of the average occidental that the 
famous Bengali master is a new species of mystic 
with his head forever in the clouds. For instance, he 
discussed the possibilities of effective establishment of 
the wholesale machine methods of farming that are 
used in U.S A., in the fertile farmlands of Bengal.” 
"The only method,” he said, “that suggests itself as 
feasible is the installation of these methods inco- 
operative farming communities,” 


Thus Art, Music, Education, Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature,—he talked about 
everything and with the greatest illumina- 
tion. This is the secret how he could create 
such a very great impression everywhere in 
the United States during his recenttour. It 
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is again, not merely the imposing appear- 
ance, the grace of his person, but his cul- 
ture and refinement, his broad sympathies 
that attracted people towards him. 


Judging from this general impression ` 


of Americans, it is quite easy to imagine © 
how his message would be received by 
them. The Americans would be tolerant 
even if he criticised them severely at times ; 
for he had made them feel that beneath all 
his criticism, there was a thorough sym- 
pathy, a deep understanding and apprecia- 
tion of all that was best in the Americans. 
This quality of culture and sympathy, as I 
have hinted already, has been the secret of 
his success. In various towns, from San 
Francisco to New York, he addressed on 
the subjects I have already mention- 
ed in another place. He read particular- 
ly everywhere his brilliant address on 
“The cult of Nationalism” which, this 
time, conveyed his entire message to 
America. It was in substance the same as 
his former lecture at Rochester on Race- 
conflict and its solution. But it was more 
powerful, it was a thousand times more 
appealing and more prophetic, I must say. 
And so is the impression of most of the 
American papers with the single exception 
of one paper in New York, which most 
emphatically cried down the  poet’s 
message, 

I shall quote from an’‘article contributed 
by Prof. A. R. Seymour Ph. D. in the 
December number of the Hindusthani Stu- 
dent, in which botha brief synopsis of the 
address as well as the professor’s thoughts 
and comments aboutit have been admir- 
ably set forth. Thus writes the profes- 
sor i— 

"What he saw from his distance was nation pitiless- 
ly destroying nation in a fury of greed. All the splen- 
did achievements of science and invention, all the 
wealth and power of wonderfully organized and 
developed countries were madly dedicated to the god 
of destruction. He saw how the nation had become 
a spendidly efficient machine, how nationalism had 
become a cult turning whole people to selfishness and 
sacrilegiously invoking the blessings of heaven upon 
their gigantic egotism. : 

“A nation”, he says, ‘is aa organized gregarious- 
ness of gluttony; that is, it is a political and com- 
mercial machine inhuman without soul, e This na- 
tionalism has got hold of the people. It extracts the 
humanity from them and makes them parts of a 


great machine whose only use is to become more 
powerful. And the people of western nations accept 


the mental slavery of nationalism because of their , 


nervous desire to become more machine-like than the 
other nations,” 
He points out how “the West lives in an atmos- 
phere of fear and greed and panic, due ye the preying 
H “a 
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of one nation upon another for material wealth. Its 
civilization is carnivorous and cannibalistic, feeding 
upon the blood of the weaker nations. Its one idea 
is to thwart all greatness outside its own boundaries. 
Never before were there such terrible jealousies, such 
betrayals of trust ; and all this is called patriotism 
whose creed is politics.” 

Better than this, it seems to this poet, incompar- 
ably better than these nations writhing on the altars 
ofambition and going down to physical and moral 
ruin, is India, the country of non-nation, India, the 
simple, patient, strong in faith, the spiritual citadel 
of troubled times....... 

It is not, therefore, as the representative of a 
defeated land that he speaks to America to-day. 
‘Though pressed beneath the heel of nationalism, and 
pierced by its fang of cruelty, India still can claim a 
soul, her children can still glory in her spiritual sub- 
limity... It is realization of this truth that has 
brought Rabindranath Tagore to our shores again. 
The poet has given up for a time his birthright of 
quiet and leisure, and, putting on the robes of the 
Prophet, has undertaken to bring to us the un- 
changed-message of the East. 

It is a simple message that he brings, familiar to 
us all,—it is better to keep one’s soul than to gain the 
whole world ; it is better for a people to keep its soul 
than to gain the whole world. Rabindranath 
Tagoré, the Poet-Prophet of our time, has a message 
so simple that some may missit. Itis nothing new 
to western ears, but never before in the world was it 
enforced with such potent argument as now flows in 
upon us from the far-reaching battle-fields of Europe. 

In this war he sees Europe “reaping the reward 
for that organized greed called nationalism. The 
death struggle of nationalism has begun. This war 
is the fifth act of the tragedy of the unreal...There is a 
moral law in this world, a moral law that has its 
application to organized society as well as to indivi- 
duals. We may forget truth, for our own conve- 
@ nience, but truth does not forget us. -Prosperity can- 
= not save itself without moral foundation. Until 
mancan see the gaping chasm between his full store- 
honse and his humanity ; until he can feel the unity of 
mankind, the kind of barbarism which you call civili- 
zation will exist.” 

“In India and China spiritual civilization is a 
living thing. India and China tried to live lives 
devoid of politics, aloof from the quarrels of the 
world. But the nations of the West have driven 
their tentacles deep into their soil, and the govern- 
ment, as seen in India, is an applied science as free 
from human feelings as an hydraulic press and as 
effective.” “Japan, too, was a people ; Europe with 
cannon and miachine taught her to be a nation, 
And now English and American complain that 
Japan is becoming too aggressive. Why should they 
complain ? Why should they not rather rejoice in 
her proficiency instead of preparing to act against 
this apt pupil ?” 

“You of the west tell us,” he says, “that we should 
organize ourselves into a nation adso be able to 
protect ottrselves. I would listen Ẹo you if you 
came and told us to live better lives, to love God 
more deeply, to practise a deeper abnegation of 
self, but when you come with your machinery and 
your wealth, and your cold intellectualism, and 
prey upon us because we are helpless, and therefore 
easy victims, I say that it is time for the East to 
rise and deliver the message that I bring to you.” 

Rabindranath tells us that the sudden calamity 
that has come upon Europe “is the direct result of 
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the unsound foundation upon which European 
civilization rests.” Much in this mechanical age 
that is of great inherent power for good has become 
perverted through the greed and base ambitions 
of nations so that what ought to be constructive 
has become destructive... 

We are warned that the United States is on the 
same road as Europe, but there is more hope for 
this country, since its people are of open mind, 
seekers after truth. We, too, are a land of no nation, 
but we are so because we are a land of every 
nation living as one people. The hope of the 
Western world iy in this Melting Pot where all 
peoples mingle and it is most easy to forget 
differences of race and country, and accept man as 


An editorial in the Detroit Times commenting on 
the recent address of Rabindranath Tagore in that 
city declares that the people of the United States 
“are beginning, just beginning to realize that there 
is a world outside of their own boundaries ; that 
human beings in other countries may have as much 
appreciation of justice and truth as they have: that 
there is something nobler for a man to do than 
pounce upon his weaker neighbor and take from 
him whatever he can filch; that we are not merely 
animals fighting for existence, but moral beings with 
human responsibilities—in short, that patriotism is a 
narrow ideal compared with the love of humankind.” 

It is very evident, from newspaper reports, that 
America, the immature but unchildlike, the grasping 
but generous, is listening soberly to the words of 
this stranger. The American looks upon him as 
more than a curious and impressive figure in an 
oriental garb delivering an old-fashioned message. 
He listens, he is touched with awe; he calls him 
prophet, messiah. That is: very well; yet, lest we 
misrepresent him, let us call him’ simply a friendly 
soul a lover of life, to whom it has been givenina 
bitter time of hate and wrong, to sing the praise of 
God and the enduring power and the eterna] triumph 
of the soul. 

Nothing reveals more clearly the motives of this 
teacher than that most wonderful moment when at 
the end of his lecture on the Cult of Nationalism, 
he allows the Poet-Prophet to stand forth in utter 
simplicity and dignity as he reads from his own 
poems, repeating and repeating his message; 

“My Master bids me stand at the roadside of 

retreat, 
And sing the song of the defeated, 
For she is the bride whom he woos in secret.” 


“Those who walk on the path of pride 
Crushing the lowly life under their tread, 
Spreading their footprints in blood 


Upon the tender green of the earth, 
Let them rejoice, and thank thee, Lord, 
For the day is theirs. 


But thou hast done well in leaving me with ths 
humble, 
Whose doom it is to suffer 
And bear the burden of power, 
And hide their faces and stifle their sobs in the 
dark. 


For every-throb of their pain 

Has pulsed in the secret depth of thy night, 
And every insult has been gathered 

In thy great silence, © 
And the morrow is theirs.” 


In all American Cities and especially in 
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Boston and New York and the University- 
towns, this lecture made a tremendous 
impression. Rabindranath carried city 
after city by storm; he read the lecture 
before bankers and millionaires and 
those “‘who came to scoff remained to 
pray.” So crowded were the audiences 
everywhere and raised to such a high pitch 
of enthusiasm and admiration, that they 
were almost electrifed by the galvanic 
shocks of the noble rage of the poet at the 
outrages done to humanity by nationalism. 
Hundreds of American papers are full of 
this great news ; the news of the fall of the 
American cities one after another, at the 
feet of this great Master. Ina famous 
American paper, we find the following 
report of the lecture on the Cult of 
Nationalism. 


“ORIENT AND OCCIDENT MEET IN TAGORE’S 
WONDERFUL TALK. 


“Haloed in silver and garbed in dull gold, against 
a background of pale blue sky, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, first in the series of Fine Arts offerings, 
spoke Monday night at Macauley’s Theater. 

“Itwas an audience unusually representative. It 
was, beyond that, an audience of exceptional, of 
tense and earnest attention. And, most of all, it 
hesitated to disturb with applause, utterances so 
strangely poetic, philosophic, and of the day. For 
be it noted most of all, the Oriental was so thoroly 
well posted in all that concerns the Occidental world, 
in its yesterday no less than its today, that one felt 
that here was a dissector carving out our foolish 
boasts and our smug comfortabilities into their 
essentials, and finding, for the most part, little or 
nothing. 

“It was done without a trace of pose. It was done 

in the most natural way in the world, unconsciously 
almost and inevitably beyond a word. Thus we are, 
no doubt, naked. And, if we are not ashamed, it is 
our. own fault. Why? Weil, principally, because we 
have not known how to use—still less how toimprove 
~the heaven-sent opportunities. We have been 
content and happy in our snobby consciences. Re- 
miember—Sir Rabindranath was speaking for the 
most part of Anglo-Indians or of English as yet 
foreign to India—that he has not found them living 
up to their own ideals....... 
The Poet who is a Philosopher is not frequently 
met. The Poet who is a man of politics and affairs, 
that is Hugo and—how hard to keep away from him 
—itis Kipling, too, But these were men essentially 
practical and one might almost say, commercial, 
Tagore is practical because he is human, real, virile, 
vibrant. Commercial, he is not. 

We do not regret it. His indignation burns. His 
wrath sears. His sense of the unseemly and the 
scandalous is a benediction for the sole reason that it 
is conviction. How paltry are the things we tolerate. 


How dirty. It is refreshing to meet this manly man 
of an outside world very near to us and more 
valuable, by far, than it is near. 

E. A. J. 


The Morning Oregon thus gives a report 
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of the same lecture delivered under the 
auspices of the Drama League at Port- 
land : 


“The attendance at the lecture completely filled the 


auditorium and took up all available standing room% 


The intensity of the spell under which the audience 
was held was indicated by the breathless silence that 
followed the regal chant of his poem of peace, with 
which Rabindranath Tagore closed his lecture—a 
silence that continued, it seemed, for minutes before 
the spell was broken in the burst of applause that 
followed the retiring master.” 


“A nationis a thing in which society is 
organized for a’ mechanical purpose. A 
nationis the organised self-interest of a 
whole people, where it is most selfish and 
least human.” This definition of nation by 
Rabindranath and his firm conviction and 
contention that “itis the continuous pressure 
of the dead human upon the living human 
that is destroying humanity,” that “the 
nation is the greatest enemy of nations,” 
and that ‘‘the war of nations to-dayisa war 
of retribution,” may provoke the west to 
this criticism, ( as it has already provoked 
only a few Japanese and American papers’, 
that while admitting and accepting all 
the poet’s statements as true, it has yet to 
be seen whose position is really good and 
sound, the position of those peoples whose 
basis is nation and conflict, or the position 
of those people whose basis is non-nation 
and peace. For,it may be argued, that 


those who have built their civilisation on ® 


the basis of peace, have utterly lost the 
dynamic element of civilisation and the 
creative force. The dynamic, creative in- 
dividualism has merged there in a static 
social order and a static code of duties, as 
has been the case in China. India could 
still develop a sort of anti-social type of 
religious emancipation, the type of the 
sansculott or the Sannyasi, for instance, 
but considering the sum-total of social 
progress, the achievements of India for 
centuries have been little. -The good of 
nationalism isin giving birth to a mass- 
life and mass-consciousness, and making 


that consciousness the real guide of -~ 
society in place of classes or castes, 
kings or prgests of the old order, as 


still prevails’in the East. For, national 
consciousness implies that the ceaseless 
action and ‘reaction of each and all in the 
nation, the endless resistances, co-opera- , 
tions, agreements, disagreements in the 
mass-life of the nation, are ever at work 
and are ever lifting society and state to 
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planes of more effective realisation. Society 
and state are organically allied, although 
their functions are different. 

The Nation and its consciousness have 
up till now been confined within very 
narrow limits. The conflicts of nations 
with nations, and nations with non- 
nations have therefore become painfully 
acute and itis to be hoped and fervently 
prayed for that Nationalism should 
develop sooner or later into cosmic 
humanism. The whole trend of Rabindra- 
nath’s address seems to tend to thts solu- 
tion, although he has not offered any solu- 
tion at all. He has painted for us the 
darkest picture of nationalism, he has 
shown what horrors and catastrophies 
are within it. And he has shown, morover, 
the absolute insensibility of the nations 
with regard to the grim and awful suffer- 
ings of alarge body of humanity, who 
form the non-nation, and at whose expense 
the nations grow and prosper. And he 
has done it most powerfully. His utter- 
ance, therefore, has become one of the 
noblest utterances of man in any age or in 
any country. He has delivered his message 
for the modern age. 


says, wearily. 
away as soon as I can. 
the life there is no Icisure, no space for the recupera- 
tion of the soul....{ have not felt like a human b 
I have felt like a bale of cotton being transported 
from town to town. These houses you live in are 
frightful”, he said, thoughtfully as if forgetting an 
audience. 
tion” he said, pointing out of the window to the sky- 
scrapers all around, 
such houses defying Ueaven’s light and air. 
no grace, no beauty, just bulk... From port to port 
I have seen the strides of the great giant of ugliness 
crushing out the green world of God.... This is a sign 
of failure, this lack of grace and beauty.” 
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Finishing this hasty report of Ametica’s 


impression of him and of his message, we 
thay fitly ask ourselves, what has been 
Rabindranath’s impression of America ? 
In the Evening Post, New York, an inter- 
viewer thus writes about it :~ 


“It is very oppressive to me here,” Mr. Tagore 
“It is very dificult. I want to get 
Besides the strenuous part of 


eing. 


“These houses are not for human habita- 


“We are not Titans to live in 
There is 


He has now come back to his ow 


country, the country of sunshine and 
green. 
now be the duty of our country to 
him a fitting welcome for all that he has 
done to elevate his motherland and hu- 
manity through her ? l 


Should it not 
give 


Flis work is done. 


LITERATUS. 





WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 
By FRANK HOWEL EVANS, 
AUTHOR OF “Five YEARS,” “THE CINEMA GIRL,” &c. 
[All rights reserved.] | 


[Our readers are informed that all characters in 
this story are purely imaginary, and if the name 
of any living person happens to be mentioned no 

personal reflection is intended. ] 


CHAPTER V. 
FRIENDS AND RIVALS. 


ES, that’s mine, and that and that. 
I don’t know whether they'll all go 
„on a taxi, butat ny rate we'll 
have a try. There’s one! HY! you, driver ! 
Allright, porter, I'd better give you a 
hand with this box ; it’s rather heavy.” 

A tall, brown-haired young man ina 
light lounge suit pointed to his luggage on 
the crowded platform of Charing Cross 
Station, and seized hold of one of the 


66 


handles ofa big trunk to help the porter 
put it on the taxi. | 

“Don’t you trouble, sir, I can do that,” 
said the porter, as with a heave and a lift 
of two mighty arms he picked’ up the box 
as ifit were a feather's weight. 

“Well, I thought I was pretty hefty, but 
you knock me, porter! By Jove! it was 
worth halfa crown to see you lift that ! 
Here you are. Why bless my soul, it’s 
Harry—Harry Raymes I”? 

“Great Scott ! if it isn’t Jack Guardene !” 

Harry Raymes, in the uniform of an 
hotel porter, had been busily going up and 
down on the platform amongst the passen- 
gers who had just arrived from the Conti- 
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nent, asking if there were any for the Hotel 
Gramont, one of the latest of the fashion- 
able new hotels, for which there always 
seems to be a demand in London. He wore 
a peaked cap witha red band round it on 
which was the name of the hotel, a long- 
sleeved, thick, short, jacket, and dark 
trousers, and he pushed back his cap and 
stared in astonishment at the young man 
whose luggage he had just attended to. 

“Yack. Guardene! Well, I never!” he 
repeated. 

“No—it’s’ well, I never!” said young 
Guardene. “What on earth are you doing 
here as an hotel porter, Harry ? I’m stay- 
ing at the Gramont. Come upto my rooms 
and see me and havea jaw, will you? My 
cab is anxious to move on; the policeman’s 
watching it.”’ 

‘I’ve got one or two more passengers to 
attend to, I think, sir,’ said Harry, 
politely touching his cap, but with a wink 
at Guardene, ‘‘and I’m not allowed up in 
your room at the hotel. Rut I go off duty 
atten, and IIl be in plain clothes at the 
corner of Tardon Street just after then this 
evening.” . 

“And what on earth are you playing at 
now, Harry ?” asked Guardene when, just 
after ten, he met him at the appointed 
place. “When I saw your silly old mug 
with those eyebrows under that red-band- 
ed, peaked cap I thought I should have 
dropped. What are you doing it for, old 
chap—a wager, or what ?” 

“No, I’m doing it because I must,” 
answered Harry witha grin. “But come 
_ in here.” 

The two men turned into a snug little 
public-house in a quiet passage, and when 
the drinks had been ordered they sat down 
at a table in a corner. 

“Pm glad to see you again, old man,” 
said Guardene, putting out his hand impul- 
sively. ‘‘You’re a beggar never to have 
written, though. And who’s got my old 
ranch ? Goodness, whata mess I made of 
it! But I didn’t know anything, and I 
thought I was going to make a fortune. 
We had some good times together, didn’t 
we, Harry ? I’ve never regretted it.” 

Guardene a few years before had tried his 
hand at ranching in Canada, his property 
lying next to the Wemmering Ranch. Here 
he had met Harry Raymes, and the two 
had become inseparable friends, until 
Guardene, with that irresponsibility which 
characterised him, decided that ranching 
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wasn’t his game, and that he would try 
something else, for he rather thought there 
was a good thing to be got out of flying. 
And now here they met, the reckless, dare- 
devil young neer and the young rancher, 

now a railway porter. ; 

‘But there, old man,” went on Guardene, 
“I'm talking about myself all the’ time. 
What is it? What does this portering 
mean? Tell, us straight out, old chap. 
I’m not exactly broke, though I’m always 
beastly hard up—I can always manage 
to find enough to live on, and half of what 
I’ve got is yours. I can’t forget the old 
days, you know, when you’ve helped me 
with my riding and shooting such a lot, 
and prevented my making an ass of 
“myself.” 

“Old man,” said Harry, “I’m earning a 
living, and that’s alll want at present.” | 

He sighed a little and tried to pass it 
off, but Guardene was too quick for him. 

“Look here, sportiboy, there’s some- 
thing on your mind,” said the young peer. 
“Now go on, spit it out, tell us all about 
it.’ 

“Allright, sol will, Jack. It'll do me 
good. You know the guv’nor sold the 
ranch some time ago ; he decided to retire. 
And then—then this happened.” 

And then Harry told the tale of how 
Mr. Tremayne’s will had been seen in the 
papers and how old Raymes came to Eng- 
land to dispute it. He told Guardene 
everything, from the visit to Kirton Square 
right away down to the time when he 
walked out of the Allendale Hotel after 
having quarrelled with his father. 

“I told the old man I was ashamed of 
him, Jack,” concluded Harry. ‘‘Perhaps I 
ought not to have done it, for I suppose he 
thought he was doing the best for me, but 
I hated the idea of marrying for money, of 
having that woman, Lady Dalmayer, 
chucked at my head like that, and tt being 
suggested that I should make love to her 
because I wanted her money. And that 
other girl—I couldn’t help thinking of her. 
I just simply had to go back and apologise, 
you know. I’vg never forgotten her face 
and how she lofted. And the plucky letter 
she wrote to the old man, too. Jack, old 
man, I tell you what, I can see that girl 
now. I shall never forget her. Well, there’s 


‘my story. I’ve quarrelled with the guv’nor 


and I've got to earn my own living, and 
Pm not going back to him. So here [ am 
outside porter at the Gramont, and mak- 





ing a decent living at it, too. It’s my 
muscle got me the job. Jack, old man, I 
often think of that girl, and wonder what 
the guv’nor’s done and what she has done. 
Why, what’s the matter? Vou look queer. 
on’t you feel well ?” 

Guardene answered in a small, strangled 
sort of voice; his face was white and his 
hands trembled. 

“Old man,” he said, ‘‘there’s more than 
fate or coincidence in this. That girl you’ve 
been speaking about, Miss Tremayne, 
d’you know I’ve come over here on pur- 
pose to see her. I wrote to her more than 
two months ago asking her to—to marry 
me, and she’s never answered my letter. 
And now you tell me of this! Isn’t it 
Strange, more than strange? Good Lord, 

Jif anything’s happened to her, if your 
father has turned hér out or taken her at 
her word h” 

“And you, you, Jack, you love her ? 
And does she love you? Had you told 
her ? Had you said anything to her ?” 

_ This time it was Harry’s voice that was 
a little husky. 

“I didn’t dare to say it to her face; I 
couldn’t pluck up, old man, so I wrote it. 
I just put in the letter what I felt as well 
as I could, and I’ve waited all this time, 
eating my heart out for an answer, but 
none has come.” 

‘‘You—you love her ?”’ repeated Harry. 
« “Yes, and I always shall, till the end 
of my life. But you? I say, Harry, you're 
not in the same boat, are you, old man ? 
We're not both—both in love with the 
same girl ?” 

“She’s the only woman lever saw that 
I’ve ever thought twice about,” answered 
Harry, simply. “I don’t know whether 
it was love at first sight, or what, but I’d 
just simply die for her. That’s how I feel, 
and I only saw her once. And you, you 
knew her, knew her well! No wonder you 
love her, Jack. Well, I must get back now 
if I want any supper—I sleep in the hotel, 
(and everything's cleared away by eleven 
o’clock. 

“Well, we're not going to ave things 
like this anyway, Harry,” said Guardene 
as they walked out into thestreet together, 
“We're rivals for the same girl, old man, 
but we're pals just the same, aren’t we? 
Isn’t it strange that we should both be in 
love with her—with her ?” 

Jack Guardene said the words softly as 
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if he were breathing the name of a saint, 
and Harry just simply put out his hand. 

“It’s all right, old fellow, we understand 
each other,” he said. “You go in and 
take your chance. Evenif she has to give 
up all her money to my guv’nor, you'll 
have enough for the two of you to scrape 
along together somehow. Im just simpl 
a pauper, just a working man, that’s all. 
I couldn’t make love to her in my porter’s 
uniform, could 1? And my other suit is 
very shabby, for I walked out of the Allen. 
dale Hotel with just what. I stood up in. 
And 1 was jolly lucky to get this berth in 
a couple of days. Besides, you’ve known 
her, Jack, you’ve walked, talked and been 
friends with her, and I—well, I’ve only 
seen her once. Just fancy that—to see a 
girl once and fall in love with her !”’ 

“I don’t wonder, old chap, I don’t 
wonder. But were going to play the 
game in this. You’ve got to chuck up 
this hotel porter business and come and 
live with me—you can have half what 
lve got—then you'll be able to go and do 
your courting.” Jack Guardene’s white 
teeth showed ina pleasant smile beneath 
the gaslight. “So we can start fair 
together.” 

“By Jove, you are a good fellow, Jack ! 
But that won’t do. I’m not going to 
sponge on another man while I’ve got my 
strength and health, thank you. Vou go 
and get your answer—I’m sure it'll be the 
right one for you—and make her happy. 
Lady Guardene ! She would suit the title 
well, Jack.” 

“Bosh about titles and all that sort of 
rot! I know it costs me more than I can 
afford to be Lord Guardene, for Pm nearly 
always broke. But there, I don’t like this, 
Harry, your going in at the servants’ way 
and Lat the front. But I'll tell you what 
I'm going to do to-morrow. I’m going 
to call at Kirton Square to see her, to find 
out what is happening, what steps your 
father has taken—”’ 

“And also to get your answer, eh, Jack ? 
Well, I wish you luck, old man.” 

And Harry sltpped down the little turn- 
ing that led to the servants’ quarters of 
the hotel, while Lord Guardene, with a 
little sigh, went up to his own room in 
the guests’ quarters and smiled rather 
sadly as he looked at a portrait of Gladys 
ina silver frame that he always carried 
about with him and which now stood on 
the mantelpiece. It was just a little ama- 
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teur snapshot taken by himself of her 
standing in a wind-blown attitude with 
her hand to her hat ; she was smiling, and 
seemed to be smiling directly at him, and 
he took up the lifeless card and reverently 
pressed it to his lips. 

“God bless you, darling,” he said to him- 
self. “I wonder what your answer will 
be? Ah, but there’s poor old Harry!” 
He put down the photo again. “It seems 
hard on him. Well, good-night, darling. 
You carry two men’s hearts in your hands, 
if you only knew it.” 

And if Lord Guardene had only knownit, 
almost at that same moment Gladys, 
worn, tired, nearly faint with exhaustion, 
was dragging her weary limbs from street 
to street, wondering what the end would 
be, and almost hoping that it would come 
quickly. 

The next morning between eleven and 
twelve Lord Guardene called at the house 
in Kirton Square and asked for Miss Tre- 
mayne. The bell was answered by the 
same old woman whohad been interviewed 
by Gladys. 

“I don’t know anything about Miss 
Tremayne,” she said in the same sharp, 
irritable manner. “She called here herself 
once, and I had to tell herthat she couldn’t 
be admitted without an order from Mr. 
Raymes, and she couldn’t take anything 
away either.” 

“What? What? Whats that you 
say ? She called here once and you turned 
her away? Did she say where she was 
going ? Did she leave any address ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about her ! 
My orders are just to keep the house clean 
and tidy and let no one come in. That’s 
all I can tell you.” 

And she banged the doorin Jack Guar- 
dene’s face, leaving him on the steps 
speechless with astonishment, anger, and 
even fear—fear for Gladys. 

Gladys had called there! She had been 
turned away! Where was she then ? How 
was it that old Raymes had come into 
possession of the house? Oh, of course 
there was the letter which Gladys’ lawyer 
had sent to old Raymes, of her own free 
will giving up everything! She had done 
itthen; she had kept her word; she had 


given up the house, the property, the 


money. But yet, why should she then 
have called at the house and been turned 
away? The reason for that must be 
A Oid Raymes must be seen. 
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So Jack hailed a taxi and drove off 
quickly to the Allendale Hotel, which had 
been named to him by Harry, only to find 
that Mr. and Mrs. Raymes had left, no 
address being given where messages or 
letters might be sent. ony 

“Strange that they should go away 
without leaving any word at all,” said 
Jack to himself as he walked away. “And 
I’m sure the old man was fond of Harry 
too. Til go and see Hampton and 
Marsh.” 

Hampton and Marsh were Lord Guar- 
dene's family solicitors, and to the senior 
partner he put the whole case. 

“It’s interesting ; it’s more than inter- 
esting,” said Mr. Hampton. “It’s quite a 
novel in itself. I don’t see what we can 
do, Lord Guardene. What do you wish 
us to do ?” 

“Do? Why, find out what nas become 
of Miss Tremayne, of course! Find old 


Raymes, make that old woman at the 
house open her mouth a bit wider, take 
the whole matter up, go into it. 


thoroughly.” 

“I’m afraid we can’t do that. You have 
no right to interfere any more than we 
have. We should be laying ourselves open 
to actions of all kinds 1f we took any steps. 
To put it plainly, Lord Guardene, it’s not 
your business, and it couldn’t be our 
business.”’ 

Lord Guardene bounced out of the office ? 
swearing that lawyers were the biggest 
fools in the world, and he repeated the 
same information to Harry when they met 
again that same night. 

“That settles it,’ said Harry grimly. 
“Pather’s taken everything, taken every- 
thing she’s got, and given instructions that 
she’s not to be admitted to the house. I 
wonder, I wonder where she is? Well, 
there, old man, our rivalry is at an end, 
Whatever romance there might have been 
waiting for one of us—and I think it would 
have been you, Jack—has all vanished, 
gone like a dream. Well, there’s nothing 
for it now but to try and settle down, and 
try and forggt what might have been and 
just simply think of what is.” . 

“Yes, I suppose that’s the best *way to 
look atit. But, like you, Harry, I wonder 
where she is, and I hope she’s coming to no 
harm. Oh, but she couldn’t, she couldn’t |, 
Yes, I think we’d both better make up our 
minds to die crusty old bachelors, Harry. 
Now, are you sure that I can do nothing 


k 


ų Lady Dalmayer, he was 
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for you, Harry ? I have to go up to that 
old shanty of minein the North to-morrow, 
and may not be back for some time.” 

“Nothing, thanks, Jack. I suppose I 

hall be here when you come back. I don’t 
expect you’re likely to run across my father 
or mother. I wonder what my mother 
thinks about me ? You needn’t say you've 
seen me if you do happen to come across 
them. I want to forget my father, to for- 
get what he has done.” 

And so the two men, the lord and the 
hall porter, patted. The next day Lord 
Guardene left for his impoverished estate 
in the North, and Harry, the alert, capable 
outside porter of the Hotel Gramont, was 
left eating his heart out in silence, without 
even the solacing comfort of a friend. 

“A letter for you, Harry,” said the night 
watchman at the servants’ entrance, when 
Harry returned after saying good-bye to 
Guardene. 

The man took a letter from a rack and 
handed it to Harry, who looked at it 
curiously, wondering who could be writing 
to him, for it had evidently been addressed 
by a woman. He opened it when he got 
to his little cubicle at the top of the hotel 
and read the words in astonishment. 

“Dear Mr. Raymes (it ran ),— 

“T really could hardly believe my eyes 
this afternoon when I saw you take my 
luggage down from the hotel omnibus that 
was sent to the station forme. Iam stay- 
ing here. Isn’t there anything I can do? 
Please let me do something. Let me see 
you. Forgive this hurried note. Do write 
and tell me what has happened.—Yours 
very sincerely, Eva Dalmayer.”’ 

Lady Dalmayer! Harry remembered the 
name at once, of course. She was the 
woman his father had suggested he should 
marry. Lady Dalmayer and her money ! 

He read the letter through again, hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then tore it up 
into little pieces, and opening the window 
scattered them to the wind. She was 

just Harry 
Raymes, hotel porter ; let it stop at that. 

Lady Dalmayer waited fọr a week for 
an answer to her letter but ngne came, and 
she was almost angry. She felt slighted. 
She was still a good-looking woman, a 
wealthy woman, and an hotel porter had 

snot condescended to answer her letter. 
And with/the slight there came a still more 
eager desire to see Harry, to look again on 
that handsome, rugged face with its dark 


ite 
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bar of eyebrow ; to hear again the voice 
that had ever been singing in her ears since 
she heard it call out the sharp words of 
command to the stockriders on the 
Canadian ranch. 

For Lady Dalmayer had long ago con- 
fessed to herself that she had fallen in love 
with the stalwart young rancher, and she 
counted it to herself one of the happiest 
days of her recent years when she had come 
face to face with him in the hotel. And 
then he had suddenly disappeared. She 
had questioned his father, who had been 
silent. And now she had seen him at the 
station as hotel porter. And as she 
thought of him again a little-thrill ran 
through her; surely now, with her money 
and her position—— 

And so impulsively she sat down and 
dashed off the letter to which she received 
no answer. 

Lady Valmayer looked at herself in the 
glass one night aftera week had gone by 
and she had received no answer to her 
letter. There was not a fleck of grey 
visible in her hair; it was only ina very 
strong light that the tiny lines on her face 
could be seen; her teeth were still perfect ; 
her eyes needed no artificial stimulant to 
increase their brightness, and a little touch 
of colour came into the pale cheeks as she 
nodded at her reflection asif making up 
her mind to something. 

She had made up her mind to leave the 
hotel the next day. She had visits to pay, 
she was only passing through town. 

Aud the next day, when her boxes were 
packed, she spoke to the maid. 

“Send some one up to strap these boxes, 
will you? Who attends to that sort of 
thing?” 

“The outside porter, madam. I will 
have him sent up as soon as possible.” 

Lady Dalmayer’s heart jumped a little, 
for her plan was succeeding; she wanted 
to be face to face with Harry. 

“Better send for him now,” she said, 
trying to speak calmly. “I want to see 
them strapped before I go out, and I also 
wish to point out how one of the trunks 
must be carried—in one position only.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

It was part of Harry’s duty to attend 
to the carrying of the guests’ luggage, so 
he was not at all surprised to receivea 
call to number thirty-one. 

“T want you to be very careful with 
that trunk,” he heard a voice say as he 
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entered the sitting-room. “The others 
are in the bedroom. Why, it’s—it’s Mr. 
Raymes, isn’t 1t?” 

Harry looked up in surprise. He had 
not particularly noticed the woman who 
was standing in the shadow when he 
entered the room, but now that she 
stepped forward he saw that she was 
Lady Dalmayer. 

“I thought you would have answered 
my letter,” she went on. “I—I hope you 
weren’t offended? Iam afraid | expressed 
myself clumsily, but—but—well, I—TI felt 
so—so sorry to see you—-to see you—”’ 

“To see me as an hotel porter? Oh, it’s 
an honest living, and thereis nothing to 
be ashamed of in it. But pardon me, I 
must attend tomy work. You wish to 
give me some instructions about the trunk 
I believe ?” 

“No, no, I don’t!” Lady Dalmayer 
spoke quickly, and took a step forward 
which brought her closer to Harry. Her 
breath came and went in short gasps. 
She was going to do a very reckless thing, 
but she did not care; what did it matter? 
She wasin love, she knew that, and love 
sometimes burns more fiercely with a 
middle-aged woman than it does witha 
young maiden. All her life she had never 
been thwarted; she wasn’t going to be 
thwarted now. She thought, in the selfish 
ignorance of her soul, that money could 
buy everything. Her wealth, her position, 
surely—well, she would put it plainly to 
herself—surely they would tempt him. 
And so now, desperately strung up, she 
was going to risk it all, to put itallto 
the test. 


“No, uo,” she went on, “I didn’t want 
to give you any instructions. It was only 
an excuse to get you here. You would 
not answer my letter. But I wanted to 
see you,i wanted to make you understand 
that it hurt me to see you working like— 
like this. L wanted to make you understand 
that I would do anything, anything to 
help you—anything.”’ 

She moved a little closer, her hands 
were half outstretched, her face was very 
near to his, her lips were half parted, her 
eyes swam; there was in her whole bear- 
ing invitation to be taken, to be claimed. 


Harry flushed. He felt uncomfortable. 
With the superb unconsciousness of his 
own good looks, of his attraction for a 
woman, he could not realise that she was 


aman. 
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making love to him—that she mas practi- 
cally asking him to marry her. 

“You can’t—you can’t stop here like 
this, Harry.” His Christian name came 
with a sudden rush. “Can’t you see—- 
understand ? It’s so hard for me—for me 
to sayit; it seems so hard for you to 
understand. Harry, Harry, you needn’t 
stop here, you needn’t ! Won’t you—won’t 
you meet me—meet me just a little way ? 
Harry, don’t—don’t make me say it all! 
Just—just—oh, just ask me if I—if I love 
you. I have everything, everything I 
ene except just one thing, and that’s 
ove.” 

She stood there before him, almost 
pleading, and there was an air of curious 
enchantment, of fascination about her. 
She was handsome, undeniably handsome, * 
and her face shone with a strange light, 
her cheeks were suffused with a becoming 
colour, and Harry saw then, realised, that 
she was offering him herself—everything ; 
that he had only just to say one word, 
just to ask her to marry, him, and she and 
everything she had would be his. 


A little trickle of perspiration stood on 
his brow : he felt awkward and humiliat- 
ed to think that a woman should be 
making love to him. And yet there was 
a charm about her that could not be 
gainsaid. She was older than he was, and 


his reason told him that he and she were 4 


not a match, and yet—and yet—well, he 
felt as if he must succumb to her, as if he 
must say the words she wanted to hear. 
It seemed as if she had cast a curious spell 
around him. He was young, he had been 
but little amongst women, and here was 
one with money, witha title, and with all 
the nameless fascination of a woman of 


-the world, of the high world, offering him 


her love. 


He drew his hand across his forehead 
mechanically, and tried to pull himself 
together. Lady Dalmayer stood opposite 
to him, her hands now openly stretched 
out, her face inviting a kiss. 


But.in thak same second there came 
before him thg face of Gladys. It stood 
outin white purity beside the handsome 
features of Lady Dalmayer, which now 
seemed hard and unequal. The scales 
dropped from his eyes; he saw age and > 
wrinkles in the face opposite his; he saw 
himself unworthy, mean, debased, if he 
took advantage of a ,;woman’s infatuation 
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for him, if he married a woman he could 
not love. 
“T—m afraid we're making a mistake in 
-speaking of things like that,” ne saiu stam- 
-mering and stuttering and fidgeting w th 
his cap, ‘‘Won’t you let me take your lug- 
gage now ?” 

The words seemed hanal, foolish almost 
to him, but Lady Dalmayer seemed not to 
hred them, for she came a little, just a 
littie, closer, and her hands, slim and long, 
were lifted as if she would like to place them 
round his neck, She just gently laid them 
on his shoulders, her face was close to his, 
and her voice came low again. 

“I rever—never thought L could speak 
like this,” she went on, “I never thought 
I should offer myselt—ah !|——” 

She broke off suddenly as akey clicked 
in the door, and the manager, making his 
usual morning inspection, half entered tne 
room by means of his pass key. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!’ he said 
hastily. “I thought the room was unoccu- 
pied, Raymes, get to your work. Take 
that luggage down at once.” 

Harr, shouldered the luggage, relieved at 
the termination ofthe unpleasant situation. 
Once it was on the omnibus for the station 
it was no further concern of his, for he 
only met incoming trains. And su he saw 
Lady Dalmayer no more. 

An hour later he was sent for to the 
managers office, and the manager, a 
dapper little Italian, spoke to him not 
unkindly, but to the point, in his perfect, 
almost too perfect English. 

“I say nothing, Raymes, for we all have 
our weaknesses, but I think you are too 
good-looking for this place, Oh, I know it 
isn’t always our fault! The ladies, they 
are also to blame sometimes. But that 
sort of thing doesn’t do for servants, 
especially hotel servants. Oh, no! So you 
must go, you understand! I give you a 
week’s wages instead of notice. A charac- 
ter? Oh, yes, why not? ButI must say 
why you go. You understand ?” 

And Harry took his week’s wages, de- 
livered yp his hotel unitorm, dnd in his own 
rather shabby suit walked out to look for 
another berth. 

And in the train that was bearing her 
away from London, Lady Dalmayer, the 
solitary passenger in a first-class carriage, 
was crying softly to herself, notfrom angr, 
disappoi tm nt at being deprived of that 
upon which she had set her heart, not be- 
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caus. for almost the first time she found 
that mone could ot buy everything, but 
because in her onan selfish way she really 
loved this young man. She knew that she 
was much older than he, old enough to be 
his mother almost, out she put all that be- 
hind her, declaring that a woman is never 
too old to love 

“Oh, f only I could havedone something 
for him l’ she said to herself. “If only he 
would nave let me help him, that would 
have mad: me a littie happier.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AMONG FRIENDS. 


“Good ‘eavens, wot’s this? Why, blow 
me’ ifit ain’t a woman !’Ere, come on, my 
dear, you ain’t dead, are yer ?” 

A tall girl who had been walking with a 
sturdy, self-reliant stride down a little side 
street in Holborn, stopped as she saw a 
curled-up, rather shapeless figure huddled 
in a doorway ona stone step just as mid- 
night was about to strike. 

“onre, wot are yer doin’ there ?’ she 
went on, ‘Ain’t you «ot nowhere to go? 
Come and ’ave a cup of corfee and a ’ard- 
boiled egg. Come on! Look sharp, ’ere’s 
a copper comin’! They won’t let you doss 
’ere.”’ 

“Oh, leave me alone, please ! Let me die 
here! I thought I was going to die just 
now. I don’t want to move.” 

“well, you've got to. You'll catch your 
death if you stop there. Come on! Lumme, 
you do look bad. Now’take my arm! 
That’s it! Come on, there’s a corfee-stall 
just down by the Viaduct ’ere. Well soon 
‘ave you warm.” 

The huddled-up figure was Gladys Tre- 
mayne, She had walked, or rather dragged 
herself about for two hours on the night 
after she had left the Free Library at ten 
o’clock travelling she knew not where, until 
at length she had tallen, rather than sunk, 
into this doorway, hoping and praying 
that she might die soon. 

“Oh, poor thing !” went on the girl as 
she supported Gladys with her strong arm. 
“Vou are in a state! Look at your clothes! 
And wot ever was you doin’ in that door- 
way ? A lady like you didn’t ’ave no night 
to be there, I know. But there, never mind 
about that now ; just you come along ’ere 
and ‘ave some corfee.”’ 

Do-n:hest ps tha’ led from Holborn 
Viaduct there wasa coffee-stall, a bright 
cheery-looking affair, well lighted, its clean 
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counter laden with huge piles of thick bread 
and butter! there was a basin full of cold 
hard-boiled eggs, and tea and coffee urns 
hissed merrily behind. It was just a typical 
example of the outdoor restaurant of late 
Lond on life. 

Gladys’s new-found friend ordered coffee, 
bread and butter and hard-boiled eggs, 
and though Gladys’s hands and arms 
were so numbed and chilled that she could 
hardly lift the cup to her lips, she managed 
to sip a little ofthesweet, warm decoction, 
and gradually she felt a little better, and 
at length to her own surprise, she found 
herself eating the egg and the bread and 
butter. 

“Now then, wot are you goin’ to do?” 
asked the girl when the meal was finished 
and Gladys had refused to have any more. 
“You can’t stay about in doorways like 
that all night. What is it? ’Ad.a row 
with yer parents, or yer young man, or yer 
’usband, or what ? Don’t tell me more nor 
you like to o’ course, but you ain’t goin’ to 
walk about the streets all night so long as 
I can give youa’and, I know. You’rea 
lady, ain’t ye ?” 

“Oh, you’re very, very kind!” said 
Gladys. ‘‘You’re really almost the first 
person I’ve spoken to since this morning. 
You’re very, very kind P’ 

“Rats to that ! I’ve been ’ard up meself, 
but I can always manage to find a bed and 
a bit o’ grub, so you come along with me. 
I live in Blackfriars. you feel as if you 
could walk now ? Because it won’t run to 
a cab, and the last ’bus is gone.” 

“Oh, yes, I feel ever so much better now, 
and happier, thank you. Would you mind 
if I took your arm? My leg hurts me 
rather.” 

Gladys still had the stout stick with 
which that morning she had left the hos- 
pital. Oh, what centuries, what an eter- 
nity it seemed since she had walked down 
those broad, stone steps! But now—well, 
she had found a good Samaritan, a friend, 
someone who was kind to her, someone to 
whom she could talk. And as they walked 
along slowly and carefully, Gladys explain- 
ed simply how she had come out ofthe 
hospital that morning and had no money 
and nowhere to go; how she had 
once had money and a house, but now had 
* nothing. 

“It’s too longa tale to tell you it all 
now,” said Gladys, “but it means that I’m 
penniless and homeless, and if it hadn’t 
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been for you I believe I should have died 
in that doorway.” 

“Oh, you poor, poor thing!” said the girl. 
“Well, never mind, you shall ’ave a good 
rest to-night, and then we’ll talk about-* 
wot’s goin’ to be done for you in the 
morning. ’Ere’s my drum !” 

She stopped at a door which was 
evidently the side entrance to a shop, 
opened it with a latchkey, and, striking a 
match, guided Gladys up two orthree flights 
of stairs into a bedroom, where she lighted 
a candle, showing a fair-sized room 
holding two narrow beds and just the very 
plainest of furniture. 

“Now, you’re nearly dead, my dear,” 
said the girl. ‘You pop into bed as quick 
as you can, and we’ll’ear all about you in 
the mornin’. Iknow wotitis to be dead 
tired, I don’t ’ave to be out till ten o’clock 
to-morrow. ’Ere, I can lend you a night- 
gown. Come on, Ill give you a’and P’? 

i he good-natured girl helped Gladys to 
undress, and no sooner was she between 
the rough, coarse, but clean sheets, than 
she was fast asleep without a thought of 
anything. And it looked like the sleep of 
death, so fragile and pale was she with her 
pretty fair hair spread on the pillow. The 
other girl bent over her and fingered a 
little strand delicately. 

“Tike silk, ain’t it?” she murmured 
half aloud. “And ain’t she pretty, too! 
Poor little thing! Fancy ’er there all by 
’erself! Thank Gawd I came along in 
time |” x : A ; 

“Well, do you feel a bit more chirpy this 
mornin’ ?” 

Gladys opened her eyes in strange sur- 
roundings and started, wondering where 
she was, to find a dark-haired girl, with 
round, rosy cheeks, sitting on her bed and 
looking down at her. 

“Where—where am I?” asked Gladys, 
sitting up with difficulty, for she felt stiff 
and sore all over. “Oh, yes, yes, 1 remem- 
ber now! You're the kind girl who 
brought me hpme last night. Oh, yes, I 
remember.”’ : 

“Oh, that’s all right! Now I’m going 
to send you up some breakfast. And you 
needn’t get up till I come back at three 
o’clock, unless you like. I’ve told the land- 
lady to look after you. Wot’s your name, ° 
by the way ? What? Gladys Tremayne ? 
My, ain’t that pretty ! Sounds like one out 
of a penny story-book. Mine ain’t ’arf so 
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classy asthat. Meg—Margaret, I suppose 
I was christened, but as I never knowed 
my father or mother I couldn’t quite say. 
An old aunt brought me up; I lived with 
Aver till I was fourteen, then I ’ad to shift 
for meself. I’ve been all sorts of things, 
and now l'm in a fried fish shop just off 
the Noo Cut. The mornin’ trade’s done hy 
just after two o’clock, so I generally come 
’ome about three and ’avea bit of a rest 
tillthe night work begins. A bit of luck 
last night, I ’ad a night off, and I was 
after another job, or I might never ’ave 
seen you. And now, my dear, I must get 
off. You'll ’ave your breakfast directly, 
and you can either get up or stop in bed, 
whichever you like. If you get up you can 
go and sit in the landlady’s little room at 
the back of the shop. And you’d better 
’ave some dinner, too, at about one o’clock. 
Oh, that’s all right ; Pve told old Ma Giles 
that you’re a friend of mine. Now good- 
bye for the present, at any rate.” 

She stopped and kissed Gladys, who put 
her arms round the strong neck and drew 
the rosy face closer to hers. 

“I think God must have sent you to me 
last night,” she said. “How kind you’ve 
been to me!” 

“Oh, that’s all right !’? said Meg, rather 
uncomfortably, the rosy face seeming to 
grow rosier. “Weallwant a ’elpin’ ’and 
now and again—I know I ’ave often. Now 
I really must go I” 

And away she bustled out of the room, 
and Gladys turned on the pillow, and in a 
few seconds was fast asleep again, thesleep 
upon which Nature insisted to recuperate 


the worn frame, the tired and jaded nerves. ` 


“One o'clock, my dear. You weren’t 
awake when [ brought up your breakfast 
and I thought it a pity to disturb you. 
Now, won’t you sit up and have this nice 
drop of soup ?” | 

A little, grey-haired woman, with lined, 
sunken cheeks, little bright brown eyes, 
and neatly dressed in black with a huge, 
white, spotless apron, was standing by the 
bedside with a basin of soup 

“Ym Mrs. Giles—Ma Giles that Meg 
always calls me,” went on the old lady. 
“She asked me to look after you and told 
me all about you, my dear where she found 
you and everythiig. Just like Meg! She’d 

* give her boots away. Now you drink this 
and see ifit don’t do you good. I’m noted 
for my soup, Iam. Some of the funny 
customers downstairs call it Ma Giles’s 


Thickening Mixture. Ah, it sticks to their 
ribs I know! Now where are your boots ? 
You must let me take them down and have 
them cleaned for you. And your clothes 
want brushing too, I can see. And what 
about hairpins and little things like that ?” 

Gladys felt that she had indeed fallen 
amongst friends. This brisk, capable little 
woman was kind, too, as kind in her way 
as Meg almost, and the soup was indeed 
delicious. 

The boots were brought up cleaned, the 
clothes were brushed, and Gladys felt quite 
a different girl when she went downstairs 
to Ma Giles’s little sitting-room to wait 
for the return of Meg. 

“There we are then!” said Meg when 
she returned. ‘‘Looks as pretty as paint, 
don’t she, Ma? And’ow d’you feel now, 
my dear ?” 


“Oh, I feel very much better, thank 
you,” replied Gladys. “I feel rested. The 
long sleep did me such a lot of good. And 
now—well, now I must be going. Thank 
you very much for what you did for me.” 


For Gladys felt that she could not stop 
there any longer; she had been given 
shelter for the night and food; that was 
as much as she couldexpectastrangerto do 
for her. But her heart sank as she thought 
of going out to the interminable tramp of 
the streets again. 


“You think you must be goin’, do you?” 
snorted Meg indignantly. “And where 
d’you think you’re goin’ to? A little slip 
ofa thing like you out all by yourself with- 
out a ’alfpenny in your pocket—oh, yes, 
you ’ave got a ’alfpenny, ’aven’t you! 
Where are you goin’? Goin’ to call at 
Buckingham Palace and ask if they'll give 
you board and lodgin’ for nothin’? Oh, 
yes, there’s goin’ to be a lot of goin, about 
you—I don’t fink.” 

“But I can’t—I can’t stop here,” said 


Gladys, flushing. “I can’t impose on 
charity.” 
“Charity ? ’Ootalked about charity ? 


There’s a lot of charity about me. Oh, 
yes! But you’re goin’ to stop ’ere along 
o me till you get somethin’ to do—for 
you’ve got to work for your livin’, young 
lady. Pm not goin’ to keep you in idle- 
ness, am I, Ma ?” 
: Meg spoke with assumed ferceness, 
but the smile on her face belied her words. 
“I daresay I can find you somethin’ to 
doil I keep my ears open. It won't be 
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much, but a few shillin’ a week is better 
than nothin’, ain’t it ?” 

“Qh, yes, work, work, that’s all I 
want! Just something to do so that I 
can earn enough to keep myself.” 

“All right, you shall just keep quiet for 
a couple uf days and get your strength 
up. Now then, l’ve got to get back to 
work at six o’clock, and I generally have 
ablow on the tram or 'bus if it’s fine, 
just to get a taste ot fresh air, for I tell 
you that fish -hop’s a bit stuffy at times. 
You'll come ilong with me, won’t you? 
Now then, pop your ’at on, and the 
breezes’ll low a bit of colour iuto yer. 
Back to tea, ma.” 

On the tram, which took them swiftly 
through Brix:on, up the hill, and then 
down into the Streatham district, Meg 
told Gladys briefly but graphically of her 
work, and practically all about herself. 
She was em»vloyed in a fried fish shop as 
general attendant and waitress; her 
wages were twelve shillings a week— 
pretty good considering the line of trade, 
but the hours were awkward ones. Some- 
times she had t» be there at six in the 
morning to help prepare tne fish for the 
day’s cooking ; other mornings sne was 
there at ten helping to clean up the pl-ce 
and get ready for the trade, whicn start- 


ed at twelve, going on till bet veen two - 


and three, when it slack -ned off, and at 
three she was free until six clock, when 
she had to return to the shop for the same 
routine, as the evenings and «wights are 
busy times for fried fish shops. At twelve 
o'clock the place was closed, and her 
day’s work was done. 

“Yes, twelve bob a week, my de.r, and 
itl go in the early monn’ I get a bit 
extra, but altogether I nak a quid a 
week—a pound, you know—n ‘hi- wav. 
I’m a bit popular with the pe ple as ouys 
fish—oh, I don’t mint sayin’ it, I know I 
am; Lalways keep good oriler, a d the 
Boss says I’ve ’elpei to bucx up the trad. 
since I’ve been there. S> I get ten per ce it. 
com nission, that’s two shili?’ in the 
pound, on every pound profit over four 
pounds that ’e makes in the week—and I 
tell you, my dear, that a fried fis: shop 
business aint to be sneezed at. ’E’s 
makin’ a solid eight pounds a weex: 
that means four pounds more than when 
I went there, so I get the extra eight bob, 
which: makes my wages twenty shillin’ 
a week. Notsobad, eh? But Pm goin’ 
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to strike for a bit more before long; I 
was after another job list night.” 

‘‘ sat surely if he makes eight pounds a 
week profit he ought to give you more, 
if you’re such a help to nim ?” said Gladys. 

“On, ’e can't! ’E borrowed money to 
goin there. ’E’s nota bad sort, and ’e’s 
got ‘is mother and two sisters to keep. 
Besides, lm gettin’ a bit more than the 
usual rate of wages as it is. I know 
exactly ’ow the pay goes. I can manage 
nicely on a pound a week, but I suppose 
i'm greedy, because I?’m—I’m—well, Pm 
tryin’ to save up for the ’ome.”’ 

Mez’s rosy face turned a little rosier, 
and sne laid her hand on Gladys’ as if 
wishing for sympathy. . 

“Por the home ? Oh, you’re going to 
be married then ? I see! How nice, how 
nice !” said Gladys. 

And instinctively her thoughts flew 
back to the proposal of marriage which 
she had had, which she remembered then, 
with a pang of regret, of reproach, that 
she had never answered. She had left the 
letter in the little locked cabinet in the 
hous: in Kirton Square. Poor Lord 
Guardene ; sne might at least have ans- 
wer.d his letter! And then it sud-Jenly 
came home to her how rapidly things nad 
moved. It was such a short while ago 
since she had been in evening dress in that 
comfortable nouse, reading his letter—and 
now? elil, here she was on a tram with 
a good-nitured Cockney . girl, who had 
practicaily saved her from starvation, 

“You're going to be married! How— 
how nice! Oh, do tell m, tell me all about 
him,’ went on Gladys, with the true 
interest which every woman, even in the 
midst of trouble and sorrow, can give to 
another's love affairs. 

“R's acoster, goes about the street 
with a barrer with fruit and veyetables 
and sometimes fish, accordin’ to the 
seisons. Ah, but ’e don't do ‘arf badly 
for on: asisjust startin.’ ’E’s only two- 
and- wenty, and '‘e’s got torty pounds 
saved up, and I've got ten pounds in the 
bank too. Aðd we've got our eye on a 
little shop, just a nice little shop in’ a good 
street, with room to live in; but it 
would cost us eighty pounds to get in 
there, and then there’s the furniture as 
well, so we ain’t goin’ to rush it just yet. 
Oh, ’e’s all right, is Ted. ’E ses to me 
the other day, ‘Meg,’ ’e ses, ‘we'll ave that 
shop before Christmas, you see if we 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


don’t P You must see Ted. 
calls for me o’ Sundays. Ain’t you got 
any young man?’ went on Meg, with 
the sudden direciness of her class. 

Gladys shook her head, though she 
felt her cheeks crimson, and this time it 
was not of Lord Guardene that she was 
thinking, but of a young, stalwart man 
with a strong face and a voice musical in 
its ruggel deptns. She had only seen this 
young man once, she told herself angrily, 
and yet here she was blushing as she 
thought of him. 

“Ah, well, ’e’ll come along all right!” 
said Meg. “Now, then, we'll 'op off ’ere 
and take the tram back.” 


'E generally 


“Now you go to bed when you like.” 
said Meg to Gladys after they had had 
their tea. “I shan’t be back much before 
one. Still, I can lie late again to-morrow.” 

So Gladys sat in the little parlour be- 
hind Mrs. Giles’s coffee-shop, which con- 
sisted of a long, rather low-ceilinged room 
with high-backed pews running down each 
side. By eight o’clock the shutters were 
up, and when the shop was swept and 
the kitchen closed down, Mrs. Giles pre- 
pared some supper for herself and Gladys. 

A talkative, cheery litle woman was 
Ma Giles, telling Gladys her whole history, 
how she could practically afford to retire 
now but the shop in which she and her 
husband had spent all their married life 
had ‘become, as it were, part and parcel 
of her nature. 

“I don’t believe in idleness for anyone,” 
she said. “I’ve got a good many years 
of lite yet, I hope, and when I can’t toddle 
about and begin to forget what's the right 
change, then I'll give up and sit in the 
corner.” 

“I was thinking,” suggested Gladys 
rather timidly, “that perhaps I could help 
in your shop if there’s enough work for 
two girls. I saw your girl seemed very 
busy. You see, Meg wants me to stop 
here, but I’ve no monev, and I can’t im- 
pose on her always, you know. Don’t you 
think I could pick it up, Mrs. Giles—the 
waiting, I mean ?” s 

“Why my dear, that’s a splendid idea !”’ 
said Mrs. Giles, delightedly. “I was think- 
ing tnat I should have to have another girl. 
- And my girl doesn’t do badly, you know. 
I give her ten shillings a week and all the 
food she wants, and she makes quite 
another ten shillings a week, or a little, bit 
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more, in tips. Oh, yes, there are tips even 
here in my coffee-shop ! Some of the custo- 
mers who come here are quite well-to-do, 
foremen on their three and four pounds a 
week. Why, Jessie—that’s my girl—she’s 
going to marry one of them. Now, PH tell 
you what I cando. You shall have your 
ped upstairs with Megin that room, and 
Pll give you your food and four shillings a 
week pocket money—that’ll pay.for wash- 
ing and little things. And there’ll be your 
tips as well. Why, `I shall have them 
all fighting about you, I expect! Good 
job Jessie’s engaged, or she’d be jealous. 
You see, Meg when she can get anybody 
to share that room upstairs with her— 
sometimes she has a friend with her, a 
working girl—pays me half-a-crown a 
week, and her friend pays me the same, and 
I don’t make any extra charge to her 
when she hasn’t got anybody there. So 
if you stop I shall look upon you as bring- 
ing me in another ‘half-a-crown a week, 
see ? And your food won’t cost me much, 
so I think lm getting a pretty good bar- 


-gain out of you.” 


Which was, of course, not true, as even 
Gladys im her inexperience knew. She 
could see that Ma Giles was being kind to 
her, and tears of gratitude came to her 
eyes as she leant over and kissed the old 


lady’s wrinkled soft cheek. 


‘ © sh, you are kind, you are good to me ! 
I didn’t think there were such kind people 
in the world P’? She said: softly. “1i don't 
know where I should have been but for 
Meg, and then you, too, have been so kind 
to me, and have come to the rescue,” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Giles, softly, “I 
remember reading once that God only 
knds us money and happiness and pros- 
perity, that we may hold it asa sort of 


‘trust for those who are not so well off as 


ours Ives and it’s our duty to share it all 
with others. I think that was rathera 
nice way of putting it. If youcandoa 
kindness, well, doit, and then very likely 
it gets passed on to someone else. Good 
gracious me, how we are gossiping! Why, 
here’s Meg back already! Let me intro- 
duce the new waitress, Meg. She starts 
to-morrow.” 

“Well, if that aint’s a bit of luck P? said 
Meg, delightedly “I never thought of that. 
My, won’t the young men be after you P’ 

And as Gladys lay awake for a while 
that night her heart was filled with grati- 
tude for the way in which her miseries had 


4.34, 


been lifted from her. She regretted not for 
an instant the life of luxury, the comforts, 
the money, the position shehad left behind, 
for deep down in her heart there was still 
burning the fire of righteous indignation 
which had been kindled by the shameful 
proposal of old Raymes when he had sug- 
gested that she should marry his son, 
whom she hardly knew ; that she should 
endow him with her money and property 
so that he could get on inthe world; or 
else that she should be forced to fight for 
her belongings in the law courts, and that 
he would strain every nerve to try and 
ruin ker. Not for an instant did she regret 
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now the steps she had taken to relinquist 
everything, She had kept her pride un 
sullied, her dignity untouched. And yet- 
and yet~—ah ! there was always a yet or< 
but in her thoughts—the face of the man 
the young man who had been held out by 
his father as a prospective husband, : 
husband to be forced upon her, was still ir 
her mental vision, and Gladys tried to b 
angry with herself for thinking so much o 
him ; but before she went to sleep the at 
tempt at anger had turned toa smile, anc 
when the moon threw a passing glimpse it 
at the window the smile was still there. 
(To be continued). 
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A WESTERN BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF RABINDRA 
. NATH TAGORE.» 


MË Ernest Rbys, the Editor of Everyman’s Libra- 


ry, was one of the little band of literary ad- 


mirers in England, who became devotedly 


attached to the poet Rabindranath during his last 
His intense admiration for the writer of 


visit there, 
the ‘Gitanjali’ has stirred him to the ambitious task 
of being the poet’s biographer and critic, a task 
which few of the poet’s own countrymen here, can 
venture to undertake even if they be fully equipped 
with all possible material. For, the same difficulties 
which will confront a writer if he takes up a biogra- 


phical study of a complex personality like that of 


Goethe or Browning, are present here also. It is ex- 
tremely dificult for any one to take an adequate 
measure of the vast sweep of their intellect, the pene- 
trative insight of their imagination into the subtlest 
and obscurest workings of human nature, their cos- 
mic sympathy with all Nature and life and all types 
of human culture and the complexity of their moods 
and emotions. The various phases and vicissitudes 
through which their life passed, are bewildering ‘to 
think of ; at every step contradictions dog the path ; 
a main thread is so often missed among the tangled 
skein. 

That Mr. Rhys has taken upon himself such an 
arduous task out of genuine admiration for his 
master and friend, is certainly worthy of praise. But 
unfortunately his attempt is not a successful one. He 
has failed to fulfil our expectations. He is insufficient 


and incorrect in material ; his views and reviews of 


many works of Rabindranath are one-sided and 
worked up. He has not even been able to give his 
readers a connected account of the poet’s life ora 
chronological survey of his various works. This 
much, at least, could be expected of a biographer. For 
instance, there is hardly any mention of the poet’s 
married life, of his relation to his wife and children 


* Rabindranath Tagore. A Biographical study by 
Ernest Rhys, published by Macmillan’ & Co., Price 
Ss, Nett. 


was almost in his teens. 


and friends. There is no mention whatsoever of hi 
political and public activities, his share in the grea 
National Movement of Bengal. The picture of Rabin 
dranath as the saint with childlike simplicity am 
innocence, keeping away from modern city life wit. 
all its excitements and restlessness and seeking shelte 
in Nature for peace and repose,, seems to be obsessin; 
throughout. It is however a one-sided picture. Ther 
may be a poetical softness and mellowness about it 
but it conceals the true picture and takes away : 
large portion ofthe stern manhood of Rabindranath 
whose militant figure has been too well conspicuon 
on many an occasion in Bengal to be so quickly for 
gotten. He has ever been a fighter and even now @ 
isso. He fought hard against neo-Hinduism when bi 
His cutting and bitin; 
satires were hurled against a host of Kengali writer: 
who had spent all their energies in bolstering uj 
social and religious superstitions and abuses unde 
the protection of modern science, or rather pseudo 
science. He was hailed as the ‘uncrowned king’ anc 
leader at the time of the Swadeshi Movement, wher 
his utterances, no less than his songs, were fearless 
outspoken, incisive, uncompromising, and burning 
with love of the Motherland. And now the sam 


„incisive and penetrative criticism is being appliec 


by him to the outstanding evils and abuses wit] 
which the present day society of Bengal is fraught 
for the poet has grasped this truth that there can b 
no political upheaval without a social regeneration 
But in vain sh&ll we ask ourselves : where is thi: 
side of the picture of Rabindranath in Mr. Rhys’ 
biographical skétch ? Except the short stories, th 
very large amount of the prose witings of Rabindra 
nath, far far exceeding that of his poetry, has hardi; 
been touched upon. His satires, his humorous writ 
ings, his art-criticisms, his social and political ad 
dresses, have been altogether left out. Will, any one 
from Mr. Rhys’s biography, know what a suprem 
art critic and literary critic Rabindranath is, what i 
master of humour and satire, in no way inferior tc 
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the very best satirists and humorists of the west, and 

what a powerful and thoughtful writer on social 

subjects he is ? Mr. Rhys has not given the slightest 
hint to his readers that in spite of being a poet of 
jauci superb type, as a historian, a political thinker, 
Pac a social philosopher, Rabindranath’s position is 
great and unquestionable, in Bengal. 

Of course, that Mr. Rhys is an Englishman who 
has never been to Bengal and can have had no access 
to Bengali literature and journals, not knowing the 
language at all, may justly entitle him to some al- 
lowances for all the defects mentioned above. He 
cannot possibly give his readers the atmosphere of 
either the outward nature of Bengal or its inward 
intellectual life, in which the poet haslived and moved 
and which has affected and been, in its turn, reaffected 
by him. But he might have gathered more facts ; he 
might have been more correct about the facts he has 
already used. In the chapter on “Short stories” on 
' P. 53, he happens to mention the ‘Wednesday Re- 
view’ andthe ‘Hindusthan Review’ as the most im- 
portant periodicals in which the poet’s short stories 
t appeared. These two periodicals published transla- 

tions of one or two of Tagore’s short stories. Asa 
biographer, who is supposed to have hunted up all 
possible sources of information, he should have 
known the name of the ‘Modern Review’, which is 
being published from Calentta and in which a much 
larger number of translations of the poet’s essays, 
social, political and historical, short stories, novels, 
criticisms, etc., have appeared from time to time and 
very often serially. Then he might have inquired 
whether any criticisms or appreciations of Rabindra- 
nath’s works could be got in Bengali literature and 
he might have persuaded some Bengali friend of his 
to translate them for his use. All these omissions are 
grave indeed; they have made the quality of his work 
suffer a very great deal. 

Mr. Rhys has not even correctly mentioned the 
names of some of Rabindranath’s works—on p. 16, of 
$ his book for instance, he desired evidently to mention 


‘Chitrangada’ and ‘Visarjan’—the two well-known ` 


plays of Rabindranath but the names have suffered 

distortion at his hands as ‘chitvargada’ and 

‘visayan’, Mr. Rhys would have done well if he had 

submitted his manuscript before sending it to the 

press to some one, thoroughly acquainted with the 

poet’s life and his works. Similar mistakes in the 

use of proper names we have noticed in other places. 

Rabindranath may have read Vaishnava poetry in 

his boyhood and imitated it when he first experiment- 

ed at verse-making, but to trace its influence and 

inspiration further into his works conjures up a 

fanciful semblance between Vaishnava poetry and 

Rabindranath’s poetry, which in reality does not 

exist. The spirit of Gitanjali is as far removed from 

that of the songs of Chandidas and Vidyapati and 

the spirit of Nimai or Chaitanya-Deva, (who how- 

_ ever, was no poet, although he has been christened 
. SO by the imagination of Mr. Rhys) as the Hebrew 
Psaims are, with their central congeption of a dis- 

tant, far-off God. The God of the popular Bengali 

Vaishnava’ poet is practically finite he is incarnate 

in flesh, Rabindranath’s God is infinite, but inter- 

penetrating all finite forms and feelings, experiences 

and modes of life so that they become ever new sym- 

bols to express His infinitude, Like the poetry of reli- 

gious sentimentalism elsewhere, popular Vaishnava 
poetry in Bengal also ‘had the element of erotic and 

sexual passions wrought into the texture of its sym- 

bolism through and through, so that the genesis of 


t 


it must have been in the natural instincts of man. 
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Butin the later process of symbolisation, the pas- 
sions and emotions, or ‘Rasas’ as Vaishnavas call 
them, were raised to the transcendent, divine plane. 
Every devout and orthodox Vaishnava knows that 
Radha and the milkmaids and cowherds, yea, the 
whole paraphernalia of Vrinda forest, are parts of 
the Divine Lila or God’s sportive energy. They are 
in no way counterparts of the human, or they have 
no human counterparts. They are spiritual abstrac- 
tions and cannot be related to mundane life, cannot 
be vitalised into living experiences. Rabindranath’s 
symbolism is entirely different from it. His emotions 
are the emotions of life. He fuses the moods, pas- 
sions, susceptibilities, experiences, thoughts and in- 
tuitions of the psycho-physical life into one harmo- 
nious whole and lifts that whole to the plane of 
spirituality. Popular Bengali Vaishnava poetry, di- 
vested of the vesture of spiritual symbolism, degener- 
ates into grossly sensual and voluptuous poetry. Its 
symbolism, on the other hand, makes it unhuman and 
abstract. Rabindranath’s symbolism vitalises all 
human feelings and experiences and all thoughts; for 
the parts are seen, sub specie aeternitatis, in the light 
of the whole. Rabindranath is, therefore, more allied 
to the modern poets and seers like Browning, Whit- 
man, Edward Carpenter, Francis Thompson, A. E, 
etc.. than to the Vaishnava poets. Rather his kin. 
ship of spirit may be observed with some of the 
mediaeval Indian religious poets like Kavir, Nanak, 
Dadu etc., with of course modern notes of difference, 
the difference chiefly consisting in having a greater 
sense of the real. Rabindranath’s love-songs, some 
of which have been translated, in the “Gardener” 
(very feebly and inadequately we must say, stripped 
of the music and charms of verse and richness 
of imagery) have no affinity of any kind with 
Vaishnava poetry. They are intensely human and 
they are to becompared, ifcomparism is necessary 
at all, to the European love-poetry of Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Dante, Goethe, Heine, 
and Victor Hugo. 

The very great moulding influence exercised on the 
poet by his father the great Maharshi is nowhere 
discernible in Mr. Rhys’s book, 

The only chapters in the whole book, which are 
somewhat faithful and accurate, are those on short 
stories and on Shantiniketau. In short stories, I 
think, Rabindranath has been fitly and justly com- 
pared by the author with Flaubert and Turgenief ; 
although he is far superior to either of them. He has 
the fine artistic execution, the delicacy of handling 
the theme of the French artists, but he is more ima- 
ginative, he goes deeper into the essentials of human 
nature, and consequently, he is more universal. He 
is imaginative and elusive like Poe and Hawthorne at 
their best, and evokes moods of the soul, longings 
vague and vast, in the very thick of a dramatic repre. 
sentation of life. 

In another chapter, entitled ‘the Playwright,’ Mr. 
Rhys has fallen into the commonplace error of most 
English readers that Rabindranath has written none 
but symbolical plays, like the King of the Dark Cham- 
ber and the Post Office etc. The symbolical play series 
are almost the latest of his works. They areina 
line with ‘Gitanjali’ and ‘Sadhana.’ In his earlier 
literary life, the poet wrote plays like the ‘Raja O 
Rani’ and the ‘Visarjan, which were not lacking in 
ordinary stage effect. Some of his other former plays 
were lyrical and some of them were farces. But all 
thoseearlier plays were realistic, and dealt with living 
men and women, with their passions and conflicts, 
culminating ina tragedy or comedy of life. The 
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symbolical series are, however, absolutely new in 
India, and so Mr. Rhys has made another mistake 
in thinking that the tendency which marks them is 
to be found generally in Indian playwrights. They 
owe their origin rather to modern western symbolical 
dramas, Rahindranath’s individual stamp and depth 
of spiritual vision have moulded them, of course, to a 
new type of symbolical drama, the type of the drama 
A ae symbolism, distinct from Maeterlinck and 
others. 
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The refreshing featu e, bowever, in Mr Rhis‘s 
book is his unbounded admiration and = enthu- 
siasm for his master and nis book is a delighttul 
reading on that accuunt. [he author has sincerely 
striven to enter into tne spirit of the East, the real life 
of Bengal His book will, therefore, serve to interpret 
Rabindranath’s message to the West, for there are 
unmistakeable sigus in it that the author himselt has 
been deeply inspired by the poet’s teachings. 

A pT KUMAR HARK SAYARTY. 





FAITH 


Trust all in His own hands: your life on earth, 
And that vast future life, now veiled from sight : 
And He shall lead you into the way of peace. 


Ye shall be led with joy, with songs of praise : 
Through cloud and gloom your glad songs shall arise, 
And in the darkness ye shall see the light. 


The darkness breaks before the eyes of faith: 
The light of morning shines upon the face 
i Of those who walk in fellowship with God. 


They walk in confidence and radiant trist ; 
And ever, as the outward world grows dim, 


The inner light shines brighter day by day. 


As when, at early dawn, the rising sun 
With glorious beams breaks through the shades of night, 
Calling all nature to awake and sing,— 


So, in old age, the children of the light 
Behold the first beams of the perfect day 
Of their eternal peace and endless joy. 


ENGLAND, 1917. 


J. E. ANDREWS. 








MANDALAY 


ANDALAY was the old capital of 
Burma. This town was first con- 
structed in 1857 during the reign of 

King Mindon Min. Itis about 386 miles 
by rail from Rangoon. This Railway 
line was first opened in 1889. The station 
building is thus old. Yet it cannot lay 
any claim to picturesqueness. As soon 
as wecross the station building a small 


round garden’ with a few crotons around 
it comes intogour view. On the leff side ol 
the road close to the station are situated 
the Dak Bungalow and the General 
Hospital, the latter enclosed within a 
beautiful garden. The circumference ol 
the town is larger than that of Rangoon. 
“i he town extends west from the old city 
or ‘Fort Dufferin’ to the river bank, and 
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RUINED PAGODA AND MINGOON“BELL} I 


The huge bell measures as Outside diameter—16’ 3”, Inside diameter}10’, Inside Height 11’ 6”, 
Outside Height 12’. The weight of the bell is 80 tons. 
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south’as far as {Shanzu, the next station 

psouth’ of Mandalay, where is the famous 
“Mahamuni” or Arakan Pagoda, so called 
from the town in Arakan whence the lofty 
image inside was brought overland by 
King Bodaw Paya in 1784. There are 
similar suburbs on the east and north of 
“Fort Dufferin.” The Zayats, Kyaungs, 
gtaves and pagodas in all number twenty- 
six. They have increased the beauty of 
the town. 

On the way just atter passing the 
Shanzu station I had a glimpse of many 
mango trees. I was told that these are 
the famous “Hneteh” mango plantations. 
In Rangoon the majority of the populace 
relish these fruits which are sold so cheap 
as at the rate of Rs. 2 to 4 per hundred. 
Indian mangoes are also available in 
Rangoon, but only the rich can afford to 
buy them. In fact vegetables are sold 
cheap at Mandalay and the production 
of paddy and other crops has been facili- 
tated owing to the construction of the 
Mandalay canal. A variety of vegetables, 
fruits and betels, etc., are supplied from 
Madaya which is about 14 miles from 
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Burmese Idol-Maker. 
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Kyanktaw Gyi (one piece ot marble), Mandalay. 


Mandalay. The Madaya rice is also 
_ famous in Burma. In addition to this 
the wooden boxes, chairs and other fur- 
_niture, silk flowers and lacquer-work arti- 
@les are found in large quantities in the 
| Mandalay Shadar Bazar which is situated 
inthe heart of the town. Different stalls 
are allotted for the sale of multifarious 
articles and separate sheds are also used 
as fish, vegetable and meat markets. 
Many small shops are managed by the 
fair sex who display greater skill in’ busi- 
| ness than the Burman male. 

2 If we omit some of the Government 
_ offices and the B and C roads where big 
shops and other beautiful buildings are 
located, most of the houses are of wood 
and are scattered. To some of them their 
tamarind trees and grass plots lend a 
tural character. A few steps from the 
station is the electric tramway by which 
the Public offices can be reached. The 
Mandalay Training School was establish- 
ed afew years ago and the premises are 
worth seeing. Space will not permit me 
to describe fully the beauty of other im- 
portant Government buildings. 
“lectrice trams run from the station 
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to the Court House % mile, to the Zaygyo 
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a 
or big Bazaar % mile, tothe steamer whart 
244 miles, and to the ‘Arakan’ pagoda 3 
miles.” Besides this there are carriages of | 
different kinds used for various purposes. 
As the town isa big one the traffic doe 
not seem to obstruct the thoroughfares 
anywhere. Most of the roads are metall- 
ed. The towers and pinnacles of the 
different pagodas and Kyaungs are noticed 
in many parts of the town. From behind 
the Courts the hills on the other ‘side of 
the Irrawaddy can be seen uneven and 
grass-covered. People say that during 
the Burmese suzerainty in the evenings 
magnificent spots glittering with gold 
and rubies were seen frequently appear- 
ing on the body of the hills for a few 
minutes as if to convince the people of the 
wealth and grandeur of this seat of the, 
kings. 

Different Clubs and Hotels are located 
in conspicuous places and arrangements 
have been made therein for the comforts 
of the visitors. The Hindu population has 
increased considerably. Many of the 
Ponnah Brahmins were brought from 
Manipur and Western Bengal to work as 
astrologers. They have by this time 
settled here for good. As usual in a big 
town like this the population is somewhat 
cosmopolitan. In 1886 there were only 
6000 houses inside the Fort and 24,000 
outside it and the population far exceeded . 
that of Rangoon town. Owing to th 
rapid increase of commerce and trade 
Rangoon has now become the third seaport 
in India with a population of 2,93,316, — 
whereas the present population of Manddlay 
is only 1,838,299 | il: | 

Fort Dufferin is about half a mile away | 
to the north-east side of the Railway — 
station. Canals were dug out on allsides of — 
the fort. In these canals a very great num- | 
ber of water fruits are grown every year — 
and almost the whole surface of the water 
is spread over with leavesand roots of these 
water plants, ‘‘The moat and the canals | 
within the Palace walls were supplied ted 
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Yatana nadi canal, (it is situated to the 
north-east of Mandalay) and on its banks 
the king hąd a temporary palace built, 
whither he made pleasure trips in the royal 
boats with his queens, the royal children, 
and the state officials. The king also 
ordered many of the ministers and town 
officers to enclose gardens and make plan- 
tations on the waste land to the east of 


this canal. This was accordingly done 
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THE WaTCH TOWER AND THE PALACE GROUNDS, MANDALAY. ppt 
The Watch Tower is on the right \of the picture. King Theebaw used to watch the city from 





the Tower. He could not go out of the palace tor fear of assassins, 

















“and the fruit and other produce was 
'tegularly given to the monks of Man- 
dalay.” The former suspension bridge 
Birer the canal has now been converted 
gto an ordinary. bridge and a road 





| been constructed over it 
to the fort. The enclosure of the fort 
is surrounded by a high brick wall 
and piles of earth are attached to these 
_walls so that canon balls may not break 
the walls and make an entrance to the 
‘palace. One small hut was found over 
the wall just near the entrance of the fort 
_ Which was constructed for the sentinels., 
The circumference of the fort is 14 square 
‘miles. It has four gates. The old palace 
“or “centre of the universe” was formerly 
surrounded bya wall and stockade about 
‘3 furlongs square. The straight round 
‘wooden pillars which support the roof of 
the palace are about 200 feet high. The 
od work on the walls an 
ich are studded with gold are extremely 
beautiful and evince isti 
‘the Burmans of that age. Now an En lish 
“Club has been built on the right side of 
the road, and on the left side the ruins of 
‘the old palace carry back one’s mind 
‘to the past. The palace is divided 
into many halls including the Durbar 
halls of kings and queens and lodgings of 
RN ee j | 
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Ei Mindoon Min’s Tomb. 


U. Khan Dee (Yathee). 
Mandalay Hill, 
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their servants both male and female. Be- 
sides this there are the reading rooms, bed 
rooms, play rooms, private chambers, 
dancing halls and walking halls. Here 
{and there small arch-like bridges and 
rtificial reservoirs had been constructed 
and a pond of lotus flowers lies at a 
reasonable distance from the palace. The 
halls are vacant now. What seems to be 
strange is that the thresholds of some 
rooms are comparatively high and inter- 
fere to some extent with easy passage. 
The throne of the king is now kept in the 
Calcutta Museum. The raised brick seat 
on which the king used to sit was shown 
to me. Behind this seat there is a small 
door which was utilised as an entrance to 

_ thedurbar seat from the inner chamber. 
~ The Durbar hall is big enough to hold 
several hundreds of people. The people 
were required to make shiko* from the 
front gate of the durbar hall when enter- 
ing the royal presence. The pinnacle of 
the palace has been broken; 1 know not 


* Shiko is kneeling down with joined hands. 








p H. H.iTHE;MAHARAJA-GAEKWAR’S ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD +» __ 
II. HOW,HIS HIGHNESS PREPARED HI MSELF FOR HISLIFE-WORK.  —— 


at the end of 1881, nis Highness the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar set out to prepare 
himself for the great work that Providence 
had entrusted to him. A little more than 
35 years have elapsed since then. The ill- 
read, inexperienced youth of 18 is a grey- 
haired man of affairs whose knowledge 

_ and erudition command the respect of the 
| world. But to-day asin1881, His High- 
ness continues to increase his efficiency 
f as man and as administrator, with 
enthusiasm that has refused to be dulled 


Jat the endo upon coming into power, 


y age. t 
The first step that-{the Maharaja-Gaek- 
war decided to take in ordet to prepare 
himself to govern his large and populous 


* œ Copyright and right of translationfreserved by 
St. Nihal Singh. These articles are abstracted from 





_ of H. H. Sayaji Rao IH. Gaekwar. 


- the author’s forthcoming work on the life and record pain 
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whether it has been repaired yet by the 
Archaeological Department. Every year 
a handsome amount is being spent for — 
the repair of Pagodas and buildings o ae 
antiquity in the Mandalay Division. Fe ae 
instance in 1910-11 the Archaeological 
Department spent Rs. 23,075 for this 
purpose. A part of the palace compound 
is now being utilised for the Commis- 
sariat office and Jails ; and some officers are — 
kept in separate quarters under the com- 
mand of a Military Officer, roe 

The grave of King Mindon Min is beauti- 
ful. A white pillar with a fine dome stands ~ 
over the grave. Inthe Museum the exact ~ 
statues of kings, queens, Ccommander-in- 
chiefs, ministers and their families and 
servants are kept as a relic of the past. ~ 
A few separate statues which are not 
quite similar in appearance to the above 
with the dress of king and queen and the ~ 
Commander-in-chief have also formed a’ 
part of this museum. The monument — 
stands close to it. 7 a 
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Burma. N: K. Das GUPTA. 


State was to become personally acquaint- ~~ 
ed with the land that belonged to him ~ 
and with the people who owed allegiance 
to him. With ~ characteristic vigour, he 
determined to go to the farthest corners 
of his Dominions, and to examine his ~ 
territory inch by inch. With marvellous 
patience he resolved to know every race, ~ 
tribe, caste, and class of his subjects ints A 
thickly populated districts and in jungle ` 
regions, and to learn in what conditions— 
material, moral, physical, mental, social 
and spiritual—they abided. He vowed 
that he would, as he went along, redress 
on the spot, all grievances that could be 
immediately removed and that he would 
bring back with him written and unwritten. 
memoranda for mature deliberation and 

final action. ay: 
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not become clogged or get out of order. 
Anyone among his Highness’s subjects who 
had a real or imaginary grievance was 
likely to find his way to the British 
Residency and to magnify a mole hill into 
a mountain. ee | 
Shortly after being invested with ad- 
ministrative powers, the Maharaja Sahib ~ 
took a momentous action that greatly 
increased his responsibility. Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Row, who had carried on the 
administration.under the supervision of 
the British Agent and with his assistance 
during the six years of the minority regime, 
was worked out of his position and a 
new Premier (Kazi Shahabudin, who, at 
the time, was Revenue Minister) was 
appointed in his place. 





H. H. The Maharaja-Gaekwar 
as he looked at the time he took the administration 
of Baroda in his own hands, at the end of 1881. 


| ene a comprehensive programme for him- 
hm Self ! 

' It was muth easier to form such a high 
ambition than to realise it. The Maharaja 
Sahib was not a student. He was the 
tuler of an important State, responsible 
for peace and order, for the collection of 
taxes, for dispensing justice, for the care Ais, 
of existing public works and the building pi Sey Pegs a 
of others, for the spread of knowledge inks ATT PS Seay” 


_ among his people, for the promotion of It is said that Raja Sir T. Madhava E 
| 
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_ their prosperity and happiness. His power Row was made to resign his high position 
“was not limited by any constitution, and because the palace party—as it was called— 
|. there was no legislative assembly, elected wanted to come into power, and had, 
| or nominated to supervise the administra- therefore, determined to get rid of him, 
_ tion or even partially to relieve His High- There is an element of truth in this state- 
_ ness of his responsibility. ment. I find that the Raja Sahib had 
| The Government of India of whom he offended many persons—unwittingly, I, 
_ was a faithfulally, had its Agent stationed believe by the manner in which he exercised 
_athis Capital who was on the watch to authority and by his general behaviour. 


see that the administrative machinery did I have reason to think that His Highness 
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was himself among the men who had been 
thus offended. 

It was, moreover, charged against the 
Prime Minister that, during ‘the Ruler’s 
4 minority, he had permanently committed 

the State to certain arrangements with the 
British Government that ought to have 
been left for His Highness to settle after he 
came of age. It is not necessary for the 
present purpose to rake up old ashesin 
order to adjudge whether kaja Sir T. 
Madhava kow should or should not have 
made these concessions. It is sufficient to 
state that many -influential persons in 
Baroda made great capital out of these 
commitments, and their agitation was at 
least partially rasponsible for Madhava 
Row’s exit from the State. 

My own view is that had this great 
Indian administrator not made a single 
mistake during the minority regime, and 
not madea singleenemy, he still would have 
had to go.The Maharaja Sahib was master- 
ful at 18. He wanted a change in the admi- 
nistration because he wished himself to 
rule, and did not want to have his State 
ruled by another person. From the enquir- 
ies that I have made it is quite clear that 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row realised His 
Highness’s ambition, and that he was not 
altogether insensible to the generous settle- 
ment that the Maharaja Sahib made on 
his retirement from Baroda service. 

Raja Sir T. Madhava Row had not been 
able to make any great departure from the 
traditional system of administration that 
centralises all power in the Maharaja, or 
during his minority in the chief executive 
and makes it necessary even for res- 
ponsible Ministers to ask his sanction 
before the smallest changes can be intro- 
duced or petty sums of money expended. 
Assoon as he took the reins of govern- 
ment in his own hands, the Maharaja 
Sahib had to give his attention to unend- 
ing matters of detail, which if left to accu- 
mulate, would, in the course of a short 
time, clog the wheels of the administration. 
His Highness had, therefore, to evolve a 
scheme that would enable hfm to discharge 
his manifold duties while he was becoming 
acquainted with the land And people he 
ruled. Furthermore, he wished to continue 
his studies, to satisfy his craving for know- 
ledge. i 

_ Fortunately, His Highness possessed a 
vigorous body as well as ambition. He 
rose at day-break and retired late at 
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night, and crowded the intervening hours 
with examining State papers, interviewing 
officials and other visitors, irispecting 
offices and public sites, and studying books 
and human nature. 

The Maharaja-Gaekwar spent about a 
year at the Capital after he began to 
administer Baroda. During this time he 
learned every part of the’ machinery of the 
central government. He met high and low 
officials employed at Baroda, asked them 
all manner of questions and encouraged 
them to tell him their difficulties, to point 
out defects, and to suggest remedies. He 
also went to nearby villages, to examine 
local institutions, and to meet village 
officials and simple, rural folk. His plain 
language and his gentle, kindly manner 
touched all hearts and made them all give 
him their confidence. 


The Maharaja Sahib was anxious to 
know the working of all departments of 
State, and, therefore, his inquiriesembraced 
them all. His fine, analytical mjnd_ sepa- 
rated the essentials from the non-essentials, 
and he never rested until he understood 
the first principles of every matter that 
engaged his attention. 


Finance seemed, from the very first, to 
arouse his greatest interest. He wanted to 
know every detail concerning each head of 
the State balance sheet. He never tired of 
inquiring into the history of each source of 
revenue. He displayed tireless patience in 
mastering the complicated system of ac- 
counting that was in vogue at the time. 
But for such labour, His Highness would 
never have been able to carry out the 
financial reforms that he did in later years, 
and without which he would not have 
succeeded in making his subjects contented 
and happy, and in finding the money to 
develop education, and sanitation, to 
build public works, to improve the pay and 
prospects of public servants, to undertake 
costly surveys and to aid industry and 
agriculture. 


Towards the end of 1882—less than a 
year from the time he had been invested 
with ruling powers—His Highness set out 
onan expedition to investigate condition 
outside the Capital and its immediate 
environs. He went to Kadi-Pattan, the 
northern Division ( Prant) of his State. 
He visited all the places of historical and 
archaeological interest in whichitabounds, 
all the headquarters of the Sub-Divisions 
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H. H. The Maharaja-Gaekwar as he looked in 
1886, during his first visit to Paris. 


(Talukas ), and a number of representa- 
tive villages. 

Wherever he went he carefully examined 
the administrative offices, works of public 
utility, schools,-and religious and charit- 

‘able institutions. He looked into the 
records of the local officers and inspected 
the police force. 

The leading members of the various 
communities in each town and village that 
“he visited were invited to meet him, and 





_ ful enquiries in matters 
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he encouraged them to tell him their 
grievances, hopes, and aspirations. He 
took special pains to ask craftsmen to 
show him specimens of their work, and 
gave a “dress of honour” to every one who 
showed any signs of extraordinary talent.’ 
He rode out into the farming districts and 
conversed informally with the villagers. 

When he came back to Baroda after 
spending two months in Kadi-Pattan, he 
had formed an accurate idea of how officials 
carried on administration, and how the 
people lived and worked in that Division. 
He also knew what reforms were needed 
to make Government more efficient and 
humane, and to develop its natural 
resources. 7 

A little over'a year after his return to 
the Capital His Highness went on tour in 
the Naosari Division. Here, again, he 
visited all places of interest, all subdivi- 
sional towns, and many typical villages. 

Some of the places to which he went 
were in the heart of forests, which covera 
considerable portion of that Division. The 
primitive people would flee in terror at 
His Highness’s approach, but finally, by 
the persuasion of gentle manners, the 
Ruler gained their confidence and they 
shyly approached him. He patiently drew 
out of them the story of their difficulties 
and handicaps, and what he thus learned 
he carefully tallied with personal observa- 
tion of their life and methods. 

During 1884 and 1885 His Highness 
visited parts ofthe Baroda Division that 
he had not seen before. His mode of 
investigation was just as searching and 
thorough as in the previous trips that 
had preceded this one. 

Towards the end of December, 1886, 
the Maharaja Sahib left Baroda tor a 
month’s tour in the portion of his territo 
situated in Kathiawar. He visited the 
Sub-Divisional head-quarters and went 
into the country, everywhere making care- 
pertaining to the 
administration and the welfare of his 
subjects. He held many Durbars, which 
were attended®*by local notables who were 
given the opportunity to speak to him, 
He went amohg the people and had infor. 
mal talks with them. 

Thus, in five years from the time the 
Maharaja Sahib came into power, he had 
visited every Division of his State, and had 
seen with his own eyes how administra- 
tion was carried on and how his subjects 
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lived and fared, in every part of his 
Dominions. In many parts no previous 
Maharaja had been seen, and the joy of the 
populace at seeing their Ruler was, there- 
fore, unbounded. His Highness’s democra- 
tic ways and his evident sincerity drew 
all hearts to him, andin many places the 
subjects subscribed, of their own free will, 
small sums of money to welcome him. 

These tours, therefore, served a double 
object. They enabled the Maharaja Sahib 
to see his State and subjects, and, at the 
same time, they afforded the people the 
opportunity to see their Ruler. 

His Highness has continued this prac- 
tice of paying periodical visits to various 
parts of his State and observing the 
changes for the better or for the worse 
that have taken place. He has adhered to 
his policy of mixing freely with the people 
and encouraging them to tell him their 
tales of woe. 

AS years have passed by his manner of 
dress and speech has become simpler and 
simpler. One has but to compare the 
tours that he made in the eighties of the 
last century with recent ones to realize 
how completely he has divested himself 
of pomp and splendour. 

When he went out on his first tour in 
1882, he was accompanied by 2,367 
officers, nobles, and attendants, who took 
910 animals with them, including 
r elephants, camels, horses, and oxen. Large 
encatapments were erected to house the 
party wherever His Highness went. The 
Maharaja Sahib’s jewels and an extensive 
wardrobe were taken along. ‘So elaborate 
were the arrangements made on this occa- 
sion that His Highness found a whole tent 
exclusively devoted to his footwear. Hun- 
dreds of pairs of shoes, among them slip- 
pers that he had worn when he was a boy 
of thirteen orfourteen, were arranged along 
the canvas walls. When he enquired why 
these cast off articles had been brought, 
the simple-minded attendant replied that 
, hehad been anxious to provide against 
t His Highness asking for something that 

had been left behind. Durtng the three 
tours that he made subsequent to this, 
often 2,000 persons moved about in his 
camp, and 1,000 carts were needed to 
convey three separate sets of camp 
, furniture. i 
No such ‘thing happens now. His 
Highness does not take any ornamental 
figures in his suite and the number of 
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officers and attendants is kept as low as 
possible. 

When I accompanied His Highness on 
his visitto Amreliin 1911, there were less 
than a score of persons in the party, and 
the Maharaja Sahib wore the plainest 
clothes and no jewellery. His Highness 
was up every morning hours before [ 
was awake, and. had ridden 20 or 30 
miles into the country, talking with the 
people he met-as he rode along, before 
dejeuner at 11 o’clock. After that meal 
was over, His Highness received officials, 
asking them searching questions, and 
calling for explanations concerning mis- 
takes that had been found by a competent 
staff that had been sent to investigate 
records, or listening to complaints against 
local officials by word of mouth or written 
applications made by individuals who 
believed themselves to have been wronged. 
( In a prominent place outside the building 
where His Highness stayed was a large 
letter box in which any one could drop a 
petition addressed to the Maharaja Sahib, 
who insisted upon every one being read 
out to him in whole or in precis form.) 
Laterin the afternoon he gave audience 
to deputations, local gentry, and persons 
who had made serious charges against 
officials. He oftensaw persons, or attended 
to other work, in the evening after dinner, 

Sometimes the routine was varied, and 
the whole afternoon was spent outside, 
‘opening a school or holding a Durbar in 
some town or village. His Highness spoke, 
at these meetings, in a simple, unaftected 
manner that went to the heart of his 
hearers. 

Ishall never forget, to the end of my 
days, a gathering that he addressed in a 
small place, some ten miles out of Amreli 
(Kathiawar). His theme was education. 
He told the people that he had made 
primary education compulsory so that 
the rising generation would grow in 
knowledge instead of ignorance, and learn 
to perform duties in a more efficient man- 
ner than did their parents, and be happier. 
By homely illustration he impressed upon 
the audience the moral and material bene. 
fits that resulted from education. Then 
he went on to say that he was the Ruler 
of all his people, and not of Hindus alone, 
or merely of the high castes; and that he 
wanted all his subjects, without distinction 
of race, creed, or caste, to derive the bene- 
fits that flowed from education, He 
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eloquently pleaded that the so-called 
“untouchables” should not be deprived 
of these blessings because men who 
deemed themselves to be better born 
entertained prejudices against their sitting 
in the same room with them. 

After His Highness had sat down, a lad 
belonging to the ‘“‘untouchahble’” classes 
got up and read a paper im which he paid 
tribute to the Maharaja Sahib’s efforts to 
raise persons belonging to the low-born 
orders. } never saw his Highness more 
affected than by the gratitude shown by 
this member of a down-trodden people. 

On another occasion, during the same 
tour, I heard His Highness speak to a 
number of young men who were being 
trained to fill the posts of village headmen 
(patels). He told them that Baroda was 
an aggregation of villages, and that unless 
the villages were justly and efficiently 
governed, there could not be good govern- 
mentin the State, and the people could 
not be happy and contented. It, therefore, 
rested very largely with these young men 
and others who would fill the positions of 
village headmen and accountants, to keep 
his subjects satisfied with the administra- 
tion. The progress of his subjects depended 
very much upon the influence that the 
village officials exerted inducing the people 
to take the fullest advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities that had been provided 
by the State, in promoting sanitation and 
works of public utility, and in developing 
the co-operative spirit that would impel 
the people to combine in organizations for 
their mutual benefit. Village officials, he 
added, could do much to induce farmers 
to use better implements and methods of 
agriculture, which would increase the yield 
per acre and improve the quality of the 
crops that were grown. They could also, 
he went on to say, influence the artisans 
to make improvements, and thereby in- 
crease their efficiency and, incidentally, 
their income. He expected them to take 
pride in the posts that they would soon 
occupy, and to make themselves centres 
of progress. 

Six years have passed by since I heard 
these words uttered, but the impression 
that they made upon the audience is still 
fresh in my mind. It appeared to me that 
the .Maharaja-Gaekwar had made 
those young fellows feel that they were 
going to be his fellow-workers in the 
responsible task of administering a large 
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State, and that he looked to them for help 
to make his efforts successful. 

What greater motive-power than this 
can be made to bear upon the progress of 
any community ? 

I have taken pains to relate these remi- 
niscences to show how the tours that His 
Highness made from time to time in order 
to become acquainted with conditions 
prevailing in various parts of his Domi- 
nions gave him opportunities to prepare 
his subjects for reforms and to popularise 
reforms, and that he always took the 
fullest advantage of these duties. His flow 
of language, his readiness of wit, and his 
earnestness have conquered opposition 
that might have proved stubborn if left 
to grow on unchecked. 

To return to the topic of this article : 

After His Highness had made a careful 


study of his own State and subjects, he 


took every opportunity that he could find 
to go to various parts of India to become 
acquainted with the peopleand institutions 
that existed there. tverywhere he went, 
he moved about in cultured circles, and 
asked for information on all manner of 
subjects, and for suggestions that could be 
applied by him in Baroda. It would take 
pages of this Review to jot down the 
names of the places that he visited in India, 
and of the persons with whom he convers- 
ed ; and for that reason, if for no other, 
I refrain from burdening this article with < 
such details. 

A restless mind like that of His Highness, 
ever searching for knowledge, could never 
be contented with travel within the bounds 
of India. Indeed, even before he had taken 
the administration of Baroda into his own 
hands, he had formed the desire to cross 
the oceans and to see for himself the people 
and institutions about which his tutor had 
told him, and descriptions of which he had 
read in the books he had devoured. As years 
passed, and he travelled in his State and in 
India, this longing became intensified. 

A generation ago, Hindu society enter- 
tained violent prejudices against foreign . 
travel. Few Mindus belonging to the upper 
classes had crossed the black» water. 
Certainly no*Maharaja of His Highness’s 
standing had journeyed to Europe or 
America. 

When the Maharaja Sahib began gently, 
to hint to his family and his attendants 
that he intended to go abroad, all sorts of 
objections were raised. All were united in 
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Saying that he would lose caste, and some 
expressed the fear that he might become 
converted to Christianity. The ignorant 
believed that he would be held captive by 

he British, and never be allowed to return 
to his State. 

His Highness has always known how to 
keep his own council and takes no notice of 
silly rumours. He said little about going 
abroad. When he was ready to go, he 
made arrangements for the conduct of the 
administration under the watchful eye of a 
very sympathetic British Resident, and 
sailed for Europe in May of 1887. 

His trip to the West might have been 
deferred for years but for the urgent advice 
of his doctors that he seek change of scene 
and rest from administrative strain. In 
his zeal to study and to carry on the 
Government, he had driven himself so hard 
that even his strong body could not bear 
the pressure to which he subjected it. 
Indian and European doctors were con- 
suited, but their medicine failed to effect a 
cure. The remedy that His Highness 
needed the most was rest and change, and 
that he could not obtain so long as he 
stayed in Baroda, or even in India. Off he 
went to Europe, therefore, with the double 
object of recruiting his health and gaining’ 
experience that would enable him to in- 
crease his efficiency as an administrator. 

It is unnecessary to give his itinerary. 
' Suffice it to say that he did not content 
himself with merely seeing sights. He 
closely examined political, social, educa- 
tional, religious, charitable, and commer- 
cial institutions in Britain and on the 
Continent. He met many distinguished 
persons, and frankly asked them for in- 
formation concerning men and matters. 
He kept in close touch with what was 
happening in Baroda, carefully read 
reports sent to him, and promptly com- 
municated his decision on important 
matters that could not be settled without 
reference to him. 

On his return to Baroda in February, 
` 1888, His Highness yielded to theentreaties 
of his family and perfofined praschit 
(purificatory penance). He saw no harm in 
spendiig a small sum of moncy to feed a 
few persons and to pay them for mumbling 
set formulas. He gave allowances to every 
. Hindu who had accompanied him to 
Europe to meet the cost of the same 
ritual. 

The resumption of administrative work 
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brought on another attack of insomnia, 
and His Highness had to fly back to Europe 
shortly after his return from the Occident. 
He did not stay long, however, and on 
his return he did not perform any penance. 

Illness again compelled him to go ona 
long sea-voyage in 1892. He returned to 
his State after a few months, but had to 
go back to Europe once again in 1893. He 
set his face homewards inless than six 
months, only to leave again towards the 
end ot December of the same year. On this 
occasion he spent about 13 months away 
from home, not reaching Baroda until 
February, 1895. For during forty months 
between the end of 1887 and the begin- 
ning of 1895 His Highness was away from 
Baroda, either on the sea or travelling in 
foreign lands. But he did not spend his 
days in idleness, wooing back sleep and 
health. As he went about in Europe from 
country to country, he tried to gain an 
insight into the manners and customs of 
the various peoples, and into their mental 
and spiritual outlook. He took great 
pains to collect data that would enable 
him to reform his administration and to 
increase the usefulness and happiness of his 
subjects. 

During subsequent years His Highness 
made several trips to Europe, and went 
once around the globe either in pursuit of 
rest aad recreation, or for purposes of 
study and observation. No matter with 
what motive he went, he turned his tour 
to good account by widening his mental 
outlook and extending his knowledge. 

The reforms that he ordered made in the 
course of these toursand after his return 
to Baroda show the beneficence of foreign 
travel. Itis interesting to note that the 
necessity of making education compulsory 
was brought home to him by observing the 
benefits conferred upon Western com- 
munities by the diffusion of knowledge. 

What His Highness has learned through 
travel has been supplemented by study of 
choice books and periodical literature. He 
keeps in close touch with the publishing 
world, and is a large buyer of books, 
reviews, magazines, papers and maps. He 
devotes his leisure to reading and when he 
is wakeful at night a reader sits beside his 
bed, reading by the aid ofa tiny light tbat 
illuminates the pages of the book he is 
reading, but does not disturb the Maharaja 
Sahib. 

His [lighrigss is fond of asking experts 
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in various subjects—economics, philosophy, 
religion, etc.—to deliver lectures to him, 
and invites distinguished persons to 
Baroda so that he may benefit from their 
company. _ 

His questions are not easy to answer, 
and he- has a habit of making you talk 
until in an hour he has learned from you 
what you may have taken years to acquire. 
He is often not satisfied with what you 
have told him, and asks for a written 
memorandum that he can study at leisure, 
and may be, later, subjects you to another 
grilling examination. I wonder if the man 
who can successfully conceal his ignorance 
from the Maharaja-Gaekwar has been 
born ! 

In his middle-age, he did not spare pains 
to improve his hand-writing, which was 
very much neglected during his youth. He 
devoted an hour every day, for more than 
a year, copying mottoes in exercise books. 
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A Maharaja who could impose such a task 
upon himself after he had passed the 
thirty-fifth mile-stone of his life, would not 
spare himself to learn any subject that he 


believed might help him to improve thee. 


condition of his people. 

My acquaintance with the world’s great 
men and women is fairly large: but I do 
not know anyone who has a greater 
capacity for taking pains, and who does 
not shirk any labour, no matter how 
exacting, than His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar. Had he not troubled to acquire 
an insight into human nature, and a grasp 
of human institutions, and had he not 
devoted himself single-mindedly to inves- 
tigating conditions in Baroda and finding 
and applying remedies to improve them, 
the reforms of which I write in the articles 
that follow would never have heen 
effected. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


PRINCIPLES OF Tantra, Pari JI, The Tantra- 
taltva of Shrijukta Shivachandra Vidyarnava 
Bhattacharya Mahodaya, with an Lntroduction by 
Shrijukta Barodakanta Atazsumdar, Edited by 
Arthur Avalon. London, Lusac & Co., 46 Great 
Russel Street. Pp. xxxii & exlix & 417. Price 
As. I2. 

Evidently the doctrine of the Tantras is nothing 
but a pure Vedantic one which fully recognizes the 
system of Yoga and ably reconciles the Philosophy 
of Kapila. Like the other Hindu religious faiths it 
ordains the worship of Supreme Lord for one’s Eman- 
cipation: Thus the Tantric cult does not deserve 
to be condemned. But it is owing to its means of 
worship, i.e, the pancha makaras, that there is a 
strong general abhorrence towards it. The pancha 
makaras technically mean five things the words for 
which begin with the, letter m (q) ; viz. qa, wine; 


aig, meat ; aqu, fish; ggg, fried grains (and not 


intertwining of fingers as is generally misunderstood 
even by Sir M. M. Williams in his Sanskrit Diction- 


ary.—“Gaatay Bt ALIATE: |. Gy ATA 
aefa ger yfanerfreat wW’—Nirvana Tantra, X1.); 


and Ua, sexual union. These are said to be the 


characteristic feature of Tantrikism, But this way of 


practice was in one or other form even in the Vedic 
rifualism. The Preface by the Editor and the Intro- 
duction by the Translator shows the use of wine and 
meatin Vedic and other non-Tantric works. Even 
the sexual union in some Vedic rites is to be found to 
Vedic texts, instances of which can be supplied more 
than what the Editor has done. There, however, no 
evidence whatever has been advanced of the eating of 
fish, but itcan be included in that of meat. Nothing 
has been said cither in the Preface or in the Introduc- 
tion about the use of the fourth makara, FET, i. e, 


fried grain, in the Vedic liturgy. But Prof. Ramendra- 
sundar Trivedi, a profound scholar and true and 
sympathetic critic of Hinduism, has pointed out in 
his unique Bengali work, Vichitraprasanga (Various 
Topics), its counterparts in Vedic rites. According to 
him the mudra of the Tantrikas is to be compared 
with the purodasha cake and fried and coarsely 


ground barley, etc., (YETT, WAT, RTA, etc.), the 


oblation of which are offered and then eaten by the 
sacrificer in the S@ma-yaga. He further notices the 
practice of using those things with Somarasa practi- 
cally inthe same form even in the Christian cere- 
mony of Eucharistin which bread and wine is pre- 
scribed to be used. 

It, therefore, cannot be said that tbis practice of 
pancha makaras has found its place in the Tantric cult 
from some northern barbarous nou-Aryan people 
who blended with the Hindus of the age. 

But how the above practice of drinking wine 
together with flesh, fish and fried grains and of sexual 
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intercourse can lead une to one’s emancipation is a 
quite natural question the reply to which is by no 
meats an easy one. In order to escape this diffculty 
the panch makaras ate explained by some allegorical- 
ly.But generally they are taken by the unquestionable 

uthorities in their literal senses. And as the learned 
‘Translator has pointed out, the underlying principle 
of the theory is thus enunciated in the following 
couplet of the Kutarnava Tantra (Intro. cxli) — 


“sta yadi ga: fafaa ta AZAT | 
Ata ga Fa AA RETTAR I” 


“The great Bhairava has ordained in the Kaula 
doctrine that siddhi (spiritual advancement) must be 
achieved by means of those very things which are the 
causes of man’s downfall.” 

This theory has also been supported and expound- 
ed to a considerable degree in a wo tk Subhashita- 
sangraha (Ed. C. Bendall), pp. 39-40, from which we 
make the following extract for generalinformation i=- 


“Da tq fe daa aad Tiga at | 
wats g Ada Vara waaay U 
aatan at fe ga aafia: | 
Sa WANA Far ayia: YUATATA | 

ý $ s- % 
aaa fraa Aa waa | 
RG Has arat Qng Aras i 
aug aa a HIN se ze ara FANRAN | 
afaa fafa aana 
qfaia Afrar Weyaat | 
atfaat wy, naa. ATTA AWATAaST: N 
wat wie atat arefenl fay’ fiag | 
afa fafat ata a fawarfawaa y 
ANA AT AITA, FERAT KERR | 
qaa agn satia afao: 


“Desire is never extinguished by enjoying its objects ; 
but like the fire with hbation of clarified butter it in- 
creases more’—This is what Manu (II. 94) says and 
is followed not only in the doctrines or religions of 
the Veda, Vedanta, and Purana of the Brahmanic 
Communities but alsoin those ofthe Buddhists and 
Jainas. Indeed, this is the keynote of all the religions 
of India. But in Tantrikism a quite opposite view has 
been taken. Though the Tantras. too, are of opi- 
nion that cessation of desire is the root cause of 
emancipation, they do not teach like the other scrip- 
tures the non-enjoyment of the objects of desire for its 
cessation, but advise to enjoy them on the contrary. 
As water is taken out from the ear by pouring water 
into it, or as a thorn is taken out fim the body by 
help of a thorn, so desire (ATT) is extinguished by 


enjoying the objects of it and not b$ forcibly giving 
themup. Takea further example of poison as quoted 
above in the extracts of the Subhashita-sangraha. 
One who perfectly knows the true nature of poison 
by drinking it, not only escapes from its dangerous 
effect but from his disease also Similarly by enjoy- 
ing the objects of desire in the way ‘prescribed in the 


Tantras one hecomes completely deg ireless(fapapTa). 


AAY 


This is one of the most striking features of the 
Tantras which reconcile in the doctrine expouuded by 
them both enjoyment and final liberation. And soit 
is stated in the Ananda-stotra—whoere there is enjoy- 
ment there is no emancipation, and where there is 
emancipation there is no enjoyment; but both en- 
joyment and emancipation are surely at the hands of 
those who are totally devoted to the worship of 
Shrisundari, the Supreme Goddess”— 


satfa Tm a aaa Aral 
anfa Atala a aa ATT | 
a Q-TaHq-ATITAT 

WIT MAW RT Ua” 


The Tantras which, to use the phraseology of the 
learned Editor, ‘‘are encyclopedia ofall the sciences 
of all the planes” have long been neglected by foreign 
scholars and their blind Indian followers. But now 
itis believed that through the unflinching zeal and 
energy Of Mr. Artbur Avalon these works will be 
rescued from obscurity and truly appreciated. The 
late Pandit Sivachandra Vidyarnava with whom we 
had the honour of being acquainted at Benares, was 
a great scholar and strict and devout follower of the 
Tantras. The Editor Mr. Avalon and the Translator 
Srijut Mazumdar have undoubtedly done a great 
service to the cause of Tantrikism by bringing out an 
English edition of his Tantratattva, the Principles 
of Tantra, in which the readers will find the views of 
true Tautrika and of an Indian mind whichis nota 
affected by the prevailing Western thoughts. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 
VEDIC.” 


IN ANCIENT 


INDIA, L 
By Raosaheb N. B. Paugee. 


A great body of European writers whose books 
have a wide circulation in our schools and colleges, 
public and private libraries have been the chief source 
of mischief in undermining our faith in our past 
glories and achievements, and our confidence in our 
present abilities. These writers were tbe victims of 
their colour prejudices and selfish interests, They 
could see nothing good in others, in point of history, 
character and capacity. They misrepresented our 
history, our laws, our institutions, and abused 
our great national works. This was due to the 
perversity of their intellect and perhaps more so to 
their political cunning. Now the age of these writers 
is almost over. A new race of our own writers is 
coming forward and writing our books for us. They 
refute and repudiate the mischievous, misleading and 
non-national theories of their predecessors. 

“Self-covernment in Ancient India, I. Vedic’, is the 
title of an essay contributed by the author to the 
Sanscrit Research Magazine. It is now printed se- 
parately inthe form of a booklet. We can at once 
say that the title of the essay is not a happy choice. 
No one would deny that Vedic Indians had self 
government. They were a conquering race witha 
distinct polity of their own. We want to know what 
that polity was. The author wants to tell us the 
same thing. We want to know the forms of Govern- 
ment which then prevailed. The author tells us that 
the form of government was democratic and repre- 
sentative in which the heads of families and clans 
took part. His essay could have been better styled 
as ‘the forms of government in Ancient India.” 

The attempt of the author is to be welcomed as it 
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is opportune. It is a happy sign of the times that 
Indian scholars are devoting themselves to the study 
of political institutions and political theories in 
Ancient India. To explain in detail about their 
working and to give their history must be their aim 
and object. Betore this can be done, the whole of 
our literature published and unpublished will have 
to be sifted. Jain and Buddhistic works will have to 
be gone into. European surmises about oriental 
government based on ignorauce and prejudice will 
have to be upset. Thecolouring which they gave to 
our national history will have to be washed off. 
For we find that in most cases evidence does not sup- 
port their theories at all. We have to discard ‘these 
views by our study and research, and to root out the 
mischief caused by notorious toreign writers and 
their servile imitators. 

We have a good deal of historical material in 
every branch of human activity. But we have no 
scholars to work it out for the benefit of us all, 
Scanty materials gathered by Caesar and Tacitus on 
hearsay evidence were the bases of English historians 
to go into hysterics over the capacity of self-govern- 
ment and the innate love of free institutions of their 
barbarian or Savage ancestors. Our evidence is not 
so scanty or hearsay. Our own Rishis have painted 
our simple life and the simplicity of our ideals in our 
national and oldest treatise the Vedas. The evidence 
they embody is much more reliable and important 
than those contained in books of other nations ofa 
comparatively recent date. — 

The author says that Vedic political institutions 
originated with primitive patriarchal rule. Family 
was the unit of society. Patriarchs represented 
families or clans being their heads. In the discus- 
sions of the great sacrificial hall they were the res- 
ponsible representatives. Religious, political and 
social matters were discussed there. In time three 


assemblies grew out of these meetings; Vidatha faq) 
or sacrificial assembly, Samiti (afafa) or social 
assembly and Sabha (qxr) or political assembly of 


the people. Sabha consisted of members of advanced 
age ripe for deeds and words. They were presided 
over by the King’s person on important occasions. 
The king was elected by the people. He followed the 
advice of Samitis aad Sabhas, and so on. 

in appreciating the Vedic evidence brought for- 
ward by the author and his constructive remarks 
thereon, we must see firstly whether his fnterpreta- 
tion of Vedic words and verses is correct, secondly, 
whether the critical examinations of the whole evi- 
dence warrants his conclusions, and thirdly whetber 
there was such a differentiation of national activities 
as stated by the author. These should be the guid- 
ing considerations before we value the evidence of the 
author and also his conclusions. 

European historians neglect Indian history before 
the rise of Buddhism. Hence our author’s.attempt is 
in the right direction as he starts with the Vedas 
themselves. 


The author isa great writer igs Marathi. He has 
popularised the knowledge of India by a series of 
monographs written in Marathi on Hindu Empire 
(areata atata). He has written some books in 
English concerning India. His field is Ancient India. 
We sincerely welcome his attempts. _ 

S. V PUNTAMBEKAR 
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GUJARATI. 


NIRGUNA LAKSHMI AND SADGUNA LAKSHMI AND 
OTHER WRITINGS by the late Mrs. Vasantha Chandra- 
shanker Pandya, printed at the Bombay Vaibhav 
Printing Press, Bombay, Paper cover, pp. £27. 
Price Re. o-10-0 (1917), [with a portrait of the de- 
ceased lady}, 


In the introduction contributed by the husband to 
these posthumous writings, he shows what a gifted 
companion in life he has lost in his wife. She was 
just entering on acareer of public utility when she 
succumbed to a\fell disease. The first long story in 
these writings is a fine adaptatiou of that well- 
known Urdu domestic novel called the Mirat-ulurus 
(the mirror of women. Several years ago, it was 
translated by a Parsi gentleman, and Mrs. Vasantba 
has based her story on it. It is sure to be widely 
read. 


ADHUNIK KELAVANI arafag aa by Hargobind 


Kanji Bhatt, published by the Bhatia Mitra Mandal 
Bombay, printed at the Lakshmi Art Printing Works, 
Bombay, Paper cover, pp. 81. Price Re, o-4-0. (1917). 


As its name implies, this pamphlet contains an 
essay on Modern education. Itis well stocked with 
statistics and figures, and points out, according to 
the lights of the writer, the excellences and defects of 
present education. Wedo not know if he is connect- 
ed with any educational institution. 


STRIO ANE SAMAJ SEVA TA AÌ HATHAT 


published by the Bhagini Samaj, Bombay, printed at 
the Jnan Mandir Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Paper 
Cover pp. 151. Price Re. 0-6-0. (1917). 


The newly established Bhagini Samaj works by 
means of lectures and writings towards accomplish- 
ing its objects. This little booklet, which opens with 
a preface by Mr. Gandhi contains short stories from 
the pen of Mr. Bhongindra Divatia, illustrating the 
useful parts which womencan play in the uplift of 
society. 

We have received two books, Bhar Avashyak and 
Jasma ni Garbi. They are too old to be reviewed. 


o K. M. J. 


SANSKRIT. 


CHANDRAPIDA CHARITAM— The story of Kadam- 
dart written concisely in Banas own words by 
Pandit V. Anantacharya. Published by the author, 
30, Harington Road, Chelput, AMladras, Pp. 40. 
Price As. 6. 


We are really glad to read the little volume lying 
on our table. The abridgment which maintainsits style 
and flow is made principally in Banabhatta’s words 
occasionally supplimented by the compiler’s own 
composition whigh appears to be defective in some 
cases. Itis very simple and is intended for young 
boys in schools, and has been approved as a Text 
book by the Direcror of Public Instruction, Madras. 


The authorities of other provinces, too, may do well 


by following the course. 

There is another book of the kind known to us, rv. 
The Kadambari Sangraha (The Vanivilas Press, 
Shrirangam) compiled also in Tana’s own words by 
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vur frieud, Pandit R. V. Krishuamacharya, ADAmava 
Bhatta Bana, who was a close student of the 
Kadambari for notless than ten years. The author 
is successful in keeping up in his compilation the cle- 
gance and charm of the original. The book is meant 
for advanced students. 


VIDHUSHEK BARA BHATTACHARYA. 
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A Correction. 


PICTURE RAMAYANA. 


In the February number of the Modern Review, the 
price of the Picture Ramayana by Shrimant Pant 
Saheb of Aundh has been put down as 12 as., per 
copy, whereas the price of the book is Re. 12 per copy. 





STATE VERSUS COMPANY MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN 
RAILWAYS 


F all people the readers of The Modern 
Review are, or ought to be, most 
familiar as to how the question of State 

versus Company management of the Rail- 
ways in India first arose : how Mr. Virara- 
ghavachariar and subsequently Sir Ibra- 

him Rahimtoolla from their placesin the 
Imperial Legislative Council moved their 
famous resolutions in the interests of the 
country todo away with the present pro- 
miscuous system of the Company manage- 
ment and to substitute for it State control 
over all the Indian Railways; and how 
the Government of India in a rather half- 
hearted manner was prevailed upon at last, 
to refer the matter to some public bodies 
and associations mostly composed of 
European commercial interests,and also to 
the Local Governments andAdministrations 
for the expression of their views on the 
question. The Local Governments, with 
the exception of those of Madras and Bom- 
bay, have now submitted their views on 
the subject and those views appear to be 
mainly, as was to be expected, unanimous, 
mutatis mutandis, in maintaining the sta- 
tus in quo with regard to the working of 
the Railwaysin this country, albeit they 
clash with the bestinterests of the country; 
because the arrangement, as it is, brings 
large returns to the pockets of the share- 
holders of the Railway Companies, who 
are, asa matter of fact, all of them Euro- 
peans and scarcely any of fhem bonafide 
Indian.. The opinions of the Local Govern- 
ments ‘and Administrations go far as they 
have come in, are summarised below :— 

“While,” the Governor-in-Council of 

Bengal notes, “the weight of commercial 
Opinion is in favour of company manage- 
ment, his own opinion is rather on the 
side of State management, provided such 
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management is conducted on up-to-date 
business principles.” At the same time he 
fully recognises the advantages which 
accrue from company management, ‘‘espe- 
cially when accompanied by the existing 
conditions in this province, namely, that 
some lines should remain under State 
management and others under company 
management. The co-existence of the 
two systems is beneficial both to the 
public and to the railway administration.” 
Opinion among commercial bodies is 
divided but generally speaking those in 
which the European element predominates 
lean towards company management, 
while those in which the Indian element 
predominates are biased towards State 
management. 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam says: 
‘All the interests concerned in this pro- 
vince have been consulted and the general 
opinion is that no change is called for in 
the present system of railway manage- 
meat, partly by the State and partly by 

uaranteed companies under State con- 
trol.” This system, he holds, “produces the 
best results from an administrative as 
well as a financial aspect, inasmuch as it 
secures,” in his opinion, “healthy rivalry 
and flexibility together with central 
control, and, he adds, that ‘fon the whole 
the weight” of responsible opinion is in 
favour of company management.” At the 
same time it is recognised that ‘there must 
be railways under the direct control of 
the State.” 

In the opinion of the Government of the 
Punjab “there are advantages in maintain- 
ing both systems of management as at 
present.” Any large extension of State 
management would, however, it says, “tend 
towards rigid and mechanical working.” 
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“There are also obvious disadvantages,” 
it says, “in having the great number 
of railway employees—well over half a 
million—as State servants, and the enor- 
mous interests involved all centralised 
under State management. The desire to 
increase the Indian element in the personnel 
could be,” it says, ‘‘more easily effected 
under State than under company manage- 
ment.” The State-managed North-Western 
Railway system on the whole, it says,gives 
substantial satisfaction to the administra- 
tion and the people, and for strategic and 
political reasons it is clearly undesirable 
that the management should be in other 
hands than that of the State. At the 
same time the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
help thinking that on more than one 
occasion he would have found a company 
more receptive of new ideas and more 
sympathetic to suggestions for improve- 
ments in the conditions of passenger and 
goods traffic. 

The Lieutenent-Governor-in-Council of 
Bihar and Urissa believes, that “the exten- 
sion of State management to all railways 
in India would result in over-centralisation 
and over-departmentalism and that the 
elimination thereby of the competitive ele- 
ment would be a distinct bar to progress.” 
The opinion of the Bihar Landowners’ 
Association which favours State manage- 
ment, is, the Lieutenant-Governor holds, 
based mainly on political and non-commer- 
cial considerations to which it would be 
unsafe in the interest of the tax-payers to 
attach too much weight. In His Honour’s 
opinion “the present composite system 
underfwhich most of the State-owned 
railways are managed by companies and 
the rest by the State is on the whole 
the best and should be retained.” 

The views of the Government of the 
United Provinces are, that while the very 
best company management is superior to 
Governmeut control, on the other hand 
Government control is better than any ex- 
ceptthoroughly good company manage- 
ment. On theoretical grounds, however, 
the Lieutenant-Governor is decidedly in 
favour of company management. 

After stating that he considers the 
arguments against a change on the whole 
outweigh those in favour of it, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
proceeds to say, that good will result 
from the present discussion ifitis brought 
home to the railway companies that rate 
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wars ure exasperating to the public and 
are frequently obnoxious to trade, and 
that the outcry against company manage- 
mentis likely to gather further force in 
the future if the interests of individual 
railway administrations are pressed too 
far in the matter of rate competition. 

The Agent to the Governor-General in 
Rajputana, states: “The advantages from 
company management are only partially 
realised and there is one great disadvan- 
tage, that of the company’s board being 
asa rule 4,000 miles away in London. 
But the tendency of the age seems to be 
clearly towards private management ” 

The Agent of the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways says: ‘Were it possible to 
dissociate railways trom general finance 
there should be no practical difference 
between the two methods.” 

The lLieutenant-Governor of Burma 
is of opinion, that sofar as he has been 


able to observe, apart from strate- 
gical considerations, coimpany-managed 
lines have rendered the better service 


to the public. His Honour recog- 
nises, however, that the financial aspect 
of the question, on which he is not fully 
competent to form an opinion, cannot 
be ignored in coming to,a decision. 

The views of the Anglo-Indian press 
with regard to the matter, are expressed 
in the following words of the Statesman, 
‘which calls itself also the ‘Friend of India.’ 
Commenting on the above the Sir Oracle 
of Chowringhee in his usual statesmanlike 
manner observes :— 


As will be seen, there is no hostility to such State 
inanagement as exists. It is recognised that this 
method of administration has its merits and that it 
serves as a useful counterpoise to company manage- 
ment. Rut the proposal to abolish company manage- 
ment finds no support whatsoever... But in our 
judgment, the main ground for resisting any exten- 
sion of State management in this cotintry is the fact 
that this change has been openly demanded for poli- 
tical purposes. The aim ofthe mover of the resolu- 
tion was to placein the hands of Indian politicians 
greater power of insisting upon the employment of 
indians and of regulating railway rates to suit in- 
dustries in which they are interested. At present 
railways in Indi@are managed on commercial lines, 
and on the principles followed by successful railways 
all the world over. Any departure from this sound 
practice would"ultimately lead to incompetent ad- 
ministration and financial brankruptcy. 


All the arguments now set forth in 
favour of the dual system of control, 
of Indian Railways by the several. 
Local Governments and Administrations 
based, admittedly, upon the views of the; 
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Chambers of Commerce and other Euro- The Colonel then proceeds to dispose 

pean public bodies, were in detail, in antici- of the various questions raised, in the 

pation, dealt with fully and disposed of following manner :— 

finally in our previous articles on the sub- First, as to the provision of capital. It is stated 
‘Wect ; and it will be sufficient only to re- thatabout nine-tenths of the total capital of 366 

peat now that if the Government of millions sterling has been directly provided by 


; e . Government. lt seems, hardly that in order to 
India can manage without the least difi- fad the remaining one-tenth it should be necessary 


culty and with acknowleged efficiency such to offer not only.a Government guarantee both as 
other kindred departments as the Post tointerests and repayment of capital, but also a 
Office and Telegraphs, surely they can, share of surplus prot. Even assuming, as appears 


. OE- oe to be the case, that the proportion of capital 
with reason and justice, be expected to supplied by companies is somewhat larger than that 


undertake the entire management Of stated above, and that it could not otherwise be 
Indian Railways without in any way im- raised, there are certain disadvantages connected 
pairing its efficiency ; andin the name of with it that must not be overlooked. The existence 


: er ae ofa body of shareholders in England with a keen 
efficiency no sane‘ individual should, we interest in surplus profits requires a board of direc- 


think, advise the Government to lease out tion in England, Thedisadvantages and delay due 
to private companies the working of Law to this are so obvious that Mr. Murray Robertson 
Courts and Military Departments ; for it proposes that the boards should be transferred to 


. India. This suggestion is easily disposed of by Mr. 
is not unoften that we hear also the com- Brown, and if the delay of constant references to 


plaint of the mis-management of these - England be obviated by investing the company’s 
other departments inseparable from the agent in India with all the powers of the board it 
idea of a Government per se. In spite is dificult to see what functions could usefully be 


: . : exercised by the board. As to provision for the sup- 
ofall that is being urged to the cohtrary ply of stores from England, that already exists in 


we cannot but insist upon the assumption the case of State-managed lines, and the economy 
by Government of the full control of Indian due to uniformity of type would be secured by ail 


Railways and thus secure the entire reve- lines being supplied through the same source. 


suelo therefrom in the interests of Continuing Col. Boughey observes :— 

t TE y a for i S of the oe But there are other more serious objections to the 
instead ot its being allowed to swe € existence of separate companies in connection with 
coffers of those who are other than railways in India. The overwhelming interest of 
Indians, Government in most, if not all, lines demands a not 


Ino ; : inconsiderable expenditure in the supervision and 
i ur previous articles we have quoted general control of all lines, and in the duplicate audit 


p support of our view, the opinions of the on account of the company and of the Government of 
Marquis of Dalhousie and those of Sir every item of expenditure, however small. This out- 
Guilford Molesworth, the latter the great- lay must be added to the cost of the bonus in the 
est living authority on the subject who Shape of a share of surpius ie necessary to in- 


: duce companies to raise capital for Indian railways. 
was for a considerable number of Again in the case of those company lines which are 


years Consulting Engineer of Railways inthe nature of branch lines worked by an existing 
to the Government of India. Let us, State or company line-and there is at least one 
however, see now what Colonel G. F. O. sel line with a considerable mileage which is 


worked by a State line—it is necessary to keep the 
Boughey, R. E., for many years, Manager accounts of all earnings separately for the main line 


of the Eastern Bengal State Railway and the branch. This causes unnecessary expense and 
System, who as a Railway expert is not sometimes disputes between the Government and the 


a whitless competent to expressan opinion company. 


- As to whether the working and management of an 
on the question than any of the members of open line should be undertaken by tbe State directly 
the Local Governments whose views have through its own officials or be entrusted to a com- 


L 


. been summarised above, says in thematter. pany, Mr. Murray Robertson uses some strong lan- 
Writing recently to the London Times guage in condemnation of State management in the 


ý _ past. This, however, is not the opinion of all among 
mn controversy re State versus Com those who have been concerned with Indian railway 


pany management of the Railways in India policy more directly than by merely writing about 
this vetéran Railway expert says :— it, or even of all the chambers ofcommerce in India. 

As this question has been discussed in your issues Sit Guilford Molesworth, perhaps the greatest living 
for the last three months, September, October and authority on the subject, delivered a lecture on the 
November, I venture to ask if you can find room for subject recently before the East India Association, in 
afew words in favour of State construction and which he advocated the construction and working of , 
‘working of all railways in India from one who was all railways in India by the State. 


connected for a great many years with State rail- aahiac : 
; l upon the question of econom 
ways in India, at first in the constraction of one Touching pan h q y, 


State railway and aftefwards as the manager of the Colonel further observes :— 
more than one line, It is true that in the course of the discussion which 
571. ranean AEE O EEA AE 
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followed this lecture so high an authority as Sir 
Bradford Leslie brought forward figures which he 
said showed that the anticipated economy due to 
State construction, management, and working had 
not been realised in any respect: Figures, it is said, 
will prove anything. This is especially true of 
Indian railway statistics, in considering which the 
remarkably different conditions attaching to lines in 
various parts of so vast a country as India, and 
which cannot be expressed in figures, must be taken 
into account by those competent todo so. There is 
in point of fact no practical difference between the 
class of men by whom Indian railways are worked, 
whether on behalf ofa company or the State. But 
while the agent of a company has mainly, if not 
solely, to look to the interest of his shareholders, the 
agent of a State line may have other matters to 
consider in addition to the immediate prosperity of 
the line in his charge. Sir Bradford Leslie on the 
occasion referred to alluded to cases in which guaran- 
teed railways had been slow to realize the necessity 
fora reduction of rate. Though all lines, whether 
State or company, must be worked on strictly -busi- 
ness lines, it may well be that a company would hesi- 
tate to reduce-a rate which might bring a large 
increase of traffic requiring a considerable capital 
expenditure in order to deal with it withont increas- 
ing, or perhaps while even for a time decreasing, the 
share-holders’ profits. But in India the conditions 
are unlike those in any other part of the world. The 
state is the principal landowner, and the largest part 
of its revenue is directly derived from the land. The 
State, therefore, in considering the rates on a railway 
might well consider a reduction of rate desirable 
in a case such as that referred to above, when a com- 
pany would not. It goes without saying that no 
practically possible amount of Government control 
could certainly deal with such a case. 


Col. Boughey disposes of the alleged in- 
efficiency of Government control by sug- 
gesting needful reforms and improvements 
in the following words :— 


The great interest of the State in the land and in 
the welfare of the millions, who live on it and by it, 
is one of the strongest arguments in favour of the 
contention that all the railways which carry much of 
the produce of theland for great distances, often a 
thousand miles or more, to the ports for export to 
Europe, should be in the hands of the Sate. 

But in the minds of some there is the fear that 
political influence would be brought to bear upon 
Government, and that this alone is a sufficient reason 
why the railways should not bein the hands of the 
State. This is a serious matter, for political pressure 
‘would be disastrous in the construction and working 
ofrailways. If and when all those who elected the 
Government of India and who were employed on its 
railways were voters, it might be well for the Govern- 
ment to divest itself of its railway troubles, but in 
the meantime steps might be taken to mi1imise the 
danger. In order to relieve the Executive Govern- 
ment of all unnecessary detail, the immediate con- 
trol of railways should be vested in a strong body 
with large powers representing professional, trading, 
and agricultural interests. The head of this body, 
who should be anexpert in railway working, should 
represent it in the Viceroy’s Council, and the present 
practice of controlling the railways through a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service with no technical knowledge 
of railways, who is changed every five years and 
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through a technical railway board without suff- 
ciently broad basis and without sufficient authority, 
should be abandoned. Such a body as is suggested 
should be able, under the general control of the 
Government, to raise funds from time to time for an 
Indian Imperial Railway Loan on the security of the @ 
railway revenue, without, as far as is reasonably 
practicable, being subject to the fluctuations of the 
annual Indian Budget. 


The Colonel concludes :— 


India is a country where itis particularly difficult 
to find new sources of revenues and the great and 
growing railway revenues should on no account be 
alienated to companies. Such difficulties and dis- 
advantages as there may be in retaining the railways 
in the hands of the State should be boldly faced and 
adequately provided for, seeing that on the whole the 
the balance of advantage is in favour of this course. 


Let us all, without passion or prejudice, 
read, mark and inwardly digest all that 
Col. Boughey writes above especially in his 
concluding and penultimate paragraphs 
and then compare his sober, and states- 
manlike utterances with those for which 
The Statesman, for obvious reasons, 
shows so much partiality and preference ; 
and see whether in asking for direct 
control by Government of the Indian 
Railways the Indians are asking for any- 
thing which is not in consonance with 
reason and wisdomand in the interests 
of the State and the people alike. “India 
for the Indians—and for England” was 
the motto aptly used by the late Mr. 
William Digby, C. 1, E. a patriotic English- 7 
man and a true friend of India, and let 
not the wiseacres of the Anglo-Indian 
Press ignore in their ignorance, this wise 
maxim while discussing the question of 
the working of the Indian Railways. By 
the way, is it not somewhat ridiculously 
absurd, if not actually suicidal, on the part 
of the Heads of the Local Administrations 
in India to talk unblushingly of the in- 
efficiency of the Government control of 
Railways and find fault with it ? Surely it 
does not look well on the part of these 
highly paid State officials to condemn 
thus unhesitatingly the State management } 
of Railways h 4 

That Railways, even in England, 
where the people of Great Britain itself are 
concerned in their working and earnings, 
are gradually coming, as well as the 
mills and mines, under the direct con- 
trol of the Government, under the stress of 
the war, cannot be gainsaid ; and this 
speaks for the efficiency of the Government 
control. In India thé State conirol and 
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State management of the Railways are, 
likewise, absolutely necessary not only on 
the grounds of efficiency but also in the in- 
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Or 


terests of the tax-payer, as has repeatedly 
been urged by us. 
RAICHARAN MUKERJEA. 





AMERICA’S WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


~ 


{I. EDUCATION. 


the Philippines for the semifiscal year 


r the report of the Governor General of 


t 


1913 (July 1 to Dec. 31, 1913) and for 
the calendar year 1914 oceurs the follow- 
ing paragraphs :— 


Mention is made in the report of the secretary of 
public instruction of the necessity of further appropria- 
tions for school purposes, and in this connection 
attention ie invited to the fact thatin the year 1914 
23% per cent of all the expenditures of the Philippine 
government were for educational work, a record 
which it is believed is not surpassed “elsewhere in the 
world. In the desire for continuation and extension 
of this vast program of educational work, both 
Americans and Filipinos unite. The educational work 
in the Philippines is a particular source of pride to the 
people of the United States, and, moreover, the 
political principles of all parties demand that as 
rapidly as possible the Filipino people should receive 
the most modern education to fit themselves for their 
future responsibilities. Filipinos are equally eager to 
carry on this great work of education, and the 
Legislature votes with the greatest generosity all 
funds available for these purposes. Other Governors 
General have from time to time made mention of the 
desire of the Filipino people for education. The 
tremendous pressure brought upon the Legislature of 
the Philippines to appropriate funds for education can 
hardly be understood by one not on the ground and 
subjected to the influences which are brought to bear. 
The Filipino representatives of the people are under 
continuous pressure to secure additional appropria- 
tions for this purpose, and at times it would appear 
that other functions of the government are in danger 
of being temporarily overlooked to make way for 
education. 

That this desire for education is not artificially 
created is evidenced by the fact that in more than 
150 municipalities throughout the Philippine Islands 
certain of the public schools are maintained wholly 
or partially by voluntary contributions of the 
residents of the municipality. 

The secretary of public instructién calls attention 
to the fact that there are approximately 1,200,000 
childreg of school age in the Philippines, while the 
total enrolment for the present year will approximate 
630,000. 


Spread of Education. 


In the extract given above the total en- 
rolment of school children is given as 





630, 000. There were besides 2,075 stu- 
dents in the University of the Philippines, 
bringing the total of persons under instruc- 
tion to 632,075. The total population of 
the Philippine Islands was estimated at 
8,937,597 in 1914. So more than 7 per 
cent. of the total population was under 
instruction. The population of British 
India was 244,267,542 in 1911. In the 
year 1915-16, the number of persons un- 
der instruction was more than 7,617,000. 
Thus in British India more than 8 per 
cent. of the total population were under 
instruction. | 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
bureau of education was established in the 
Philippines only 17 years ago. 


How Fast Education Spreads. 

For comparing the rapidity of increase 
of pupils in India and the Philippines, we 
will take the figures forthe most backward 
province in the latter, namely, the Moun- 
tain Province inhabited by the more un- 
civilised peoples, and, as regards India, we 
will take the figures for the two pre-war 
years, which are more favourable than 
those tor the years covered by the period 
of the war. In the Mountain Province 
attendance in February, 1915, shows an 
increase of 61 per cent. over the attendance 
in February, 1914. In British India, tak- 
ing the figures for 1912-13 and 1913-14, 
there was anincrease of 5 per cent., the 
rates of increase for the different provinces 
being Madras 7:9, Bombay 4'2, Bengal 
1:7, United Provinces 4, Punjab 7:2, 
Burma 9'9, Bihar and Orissa 1'7, Central 
Provinces 8:9, Assam 10°7, North-West 
Frontier Province 15'5, Coorg 6'5 and 
Delhi 14°7. Let us consider the figures for 
the whole of the Philippine Islands tor the 
same two years 1912-18 and 1913-14. 
The annual enrolment for 1912-13 was 
440,050, and that for 1913-14 was 
621,030. There was, therefore, anincrease 
of more than 41 per cent. The increase in 
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subsequent years is not expected to be 
so rapid, as more than half the children of 
school-going age are already under instruc- 
tion. In this description young men and 
young women of college-going age are not 
included, as they are in India. 


Education in the Most Backward Parts. 

Regarding education in the Mountain 
Province, two paragraphs from the report 
of the secretary of the interior are worthy 
of notice. The first relates to the attend- 
ance of girls. 

The increased attendance of girls is particularly 
gratifying, as formerly almost the entire enrolment 
consisted of boys, because the natives preferred to 
keep the girls at home for drudgery in the houses and 
fields. They now realize that girls should receive the 
same opportunities for education as their brothers, 
and so send them to school. 

The second is in praise of the young 
Filipino teachers. | 

The work ofthe bureau of education now being 
conducted among the mountain peoples deserves the 
highest praise. The excellent service of the American 
teachers is well known, but no one can fail to be 
impressed with the enthusiasm, genuine patriotism, 
and painstaking effort shown by the young Filipino 
teachers who are engaged in helping their less fortu- 
nate fellows. It is probable that these qualities can 
safely be relied upon to bring about an eventual solu- 


tion of the problem of the elevation of the mountain 
peoples in the scale of civilization. 


Qualification of Teachers : 
Proportion ot Trained Teachers. 


It is necessary to have some idea of the 
qualifications of the Filipino teachers, We 
find it stated in the report of the secretary 
of public instruction that “there is no di- 
ficulty in obtaining municipal teachers. 
During the past school year 10,938 boys 
and 4,102 girls completed the primary [4 
years’] course, while 3,643 boys and 1,052 
girls completed the intermediate [3 years’] 
course. From this number an adequate 
supply of municipal teachers can, of course, 
be drawn.” In December, 1914, there were 
9,305 Filipino teachers and 192 appren- 
tices. Of these, “the latest figures indicate 
that 4,196 teachers have finished the inter- 
mediate grades [corresponding to the mid- 
dle school standard in India], 908 have 
finished one or more years of the secondary 
course, 337 are high-school graduates Ieor- 
responding to our Matriculates], 10 are 
graduates of the University of the Philip- 
pines, 42 are government students return- 
ed from the United States, and 240 are 
graduates of the Philippine Normal School 
or the Philippine School of Arts and 
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Trades.” If we took these last 240 and 
also the 42°‘ government students re- 
turned from the U. S. A., to be all trained 
teachers, the number of trained men would 
be 282 out of a total Filipino teaching 
force of 9,497, or nearly 3 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Educational Commissioner 
Sharp’s educational statement for 1915-16, 
in India, ‘‘facilities for training teachers 
are still defective and 70 per cent. remain 
untrained” ; which means that 30 per cent. 
are trained. Soin India the proportion of 
trained teachers is 10 times what it isin the 
Philippines. The education department in 
India should, therefore, be able to spread 
education at least as widely and rapidly 


as in the Philippines. In December, 
1914, there were also 5389 American 
teachers. If they were all taken to be 


trained men, there would be 821 trained 
teachers in the Philippines out of a‘ total 
of 9,940, ora little over 8 per cent. The 
position in India would still be far better 
thanin the Philippines. The plea of the 
Indian cducation department, then, that 
one of the main reasons why education 
cannot be spread in India with sufficient 
rapidity is the small number of trained 
teachers, seems to be rather lame. 


Industrial Instruction. 


The secretary of public instruction 
writes in his report :— 

The industrial work in the schools continues quite 
satisfactory. Each year sees an increase in the 
number of boys and girls who have learned some use- 
ful art or trade, and almost all pupils who have at 
one time or another been’ iu the public schools have 
learned to make something with their hands. 


Progress in Athletics. 


_ The same officer describes the progress 
in athletics as follows :— 

The progress in athletics has been remarkable. 
Reports from every division in the islands indicate 
that fully 95 per cent of the boys and girls in the 
public schools are taking part in athletics or physical 
training in one form or auother, and thousands of 
people who have never attended the public schools 
are participating in games through the direct influence 
of the bureau’s athletic program. 

Aims and Purposes ofthe Bureau of 
Education. . 


The aims ånd purposes of the Bureau 
of Education are thus described in the 
report of the secretary of public instruc- 
tion :— 

In determining aims to be achieved through the 


activities of the bureau of education, definite recogni- 
tion has been given tothe principle ihat public schools 


P| 
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exist for the purpose of giving to each and every 
citizen an education which will fit him for the freest, 
happiest, and most efficient life possible in the sphere 
to which his activities will probably be confined. 
Briefiy stated, the problem which the government 
"must face is, first, to give the great mass of the 
population a primary education ; second, to give an 
intermediate education to those who will constitute 
the substantial middle class of the country; and, 
third, to provide secondary and higher instruction for 
those who are to assume leadership in thought and 
action, 
Some Reasons why the American 


Teacher is still Needed. 


The number of American teachers is 
being gradually reduced. ‘‘The American 
teaching force is now [April, 1915] about 
80 less than during the school year 1913- 
14.” Some of the reasons why the services 
of American teachers are still required 
are thus stated: ‘If all graduates of the 
University of the Philippines should enter 
the teaching service it would be a number 
of years before an adequate number of 
Filipinos were prepared to handle secon- 
dary instruction.” But American teachers 
“are also needed (1) to give the people a 
common language to serve as a medium 
of the highest culture and as a factor in 
national unity; and (2) to bring the 
Filipino youth into contact with demo- 
cratic ideals embodied in personalities, for 
no agency is so potent in the establish- 
ment of a democratic social order as per- 
with those who, in 
thought and action, reflect democratic 
principles.” i 


Pay of Filipino Teachers. 


The secretary of public instruction lays 
down the correct principle that “The gov- 
ernment should provide enough funds to 
pay Filipino teachers as much as they would 
receive if engaged in other occupations 
requiring similar qualifications and the 
same energy and ability” ; and says, “In 
the insular teaching force we have been 


gradually approaching this very desirable 
situation.” 


: The Schools as a Civic factor. 


Definite training for citizenship is given in the 
primary, * intermediate, and secondary courses. 
Various ‘literary societies afford ptpils practice in 
conducting meetings at which questions of interest to 
all citizens are discussed. l 

The publie schools are making a notable contribu- 

„tion to the body politic. Of the 240,000 voters of the 
present time a considerable percentage who are 
qualified as vot.rs because of education claim an 
education in English. 


During the school year 1912-13, 10,935 boys 
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completed the primary course, and the next year the 
number reached 11,398. These primary graduates 
for only two years constitute approximately 2214 per 
cent of the present voters claiming educational quali- 
fications. The graduates of the intermediate and 
secondary courses are, of course, still better prepared 
for citizenship. In 1914, 3,540 boys and 1,045 girls 
completed the intermediate grades, and from them 
will come many local leaders. Inthe same year 340 
boys aud 67 girls completed the secondary ccurse, 
which fits them for leadership in a broad way. 


Health of School Children. 


A pupil completing the primary course has received 
instruction in the fundamental principles of hygienic 
living, the importance of cleanliness, of wholesome 
food, of pure water, of fresh air, and of exercise. The 
work of the primary course is amplified in the inter- 
mediate course, special emphasis being placed on 
sanitation forthe Tropics and a regular course in 
physiology and hygiene being given. Largely as a 
result of this instruction, the physical condition of the 
children of the public schools bas greatly improved 
in the past few years. 


The University of the’ Philippines. 

The University of the Philippines in- 
eludes the following institutions: College 
of Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture, 
College of Medicine and Surgery, College 
of Law, College of Veterinary Science, 
College of Engineering, School of Fine Arts. 

In the College of Liberal Arts ‘a stu- 
dent council was organised in 1914, which 
produced excellent results in matters per- 
taining to discipline. In all of the disci- 
plinary cases referred to the council its 
advice was followed.” 

“Matriculating students were given a rigid 
medical examination which showed that the physical 
condition of entering students was conspicuously 
better than in previous years, a result undoubtedly 
due to the emphasis placed upon physical education 
in the public schools. Caretul supervision of the 


students’ health and physical development was ex- 
ercised throughout the year. The plan of requiring 


regular out-door exercise was continued, schedules 


of group games were conducted, and the teams of 
the university were members of various leagues 


organized in Manila.” 

The secretary of public instruction 
is in charge of the bureau of education, the 
bureau of agriculture, the bureau of supply, 
the bureau of prisons, the bureau of print- 
ing, the University of the Philippines, 
Philippine Library, Public-Welfare Board, 
and Sales Agency. 

The extracts we shall now give are 
from the sixteenth annual report of the 
director of education, for the calendar 
year 1915. 


Public-welfare Work. 


_ One branch in which there has been rapid progress 
is the extension of public school work into the fedi 
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of social economy. It has become the belief among 
school administrators that expensive school plants 
and the efforts of thousands of teachers and hundreds 
of thousands of pupils should not be limited in their 
service to the community to the few hours of school 
session, but that they should do a part toward 
answering the social and welfare needs of the com- 
munity. So the year has witnessed the extension of 
public-welfare work including the playground move- 


ment, social activities, care of children, health and - 


sanitation, athletics, public amusements and enter- 
tainments, the improvement of home conditions 
through various lines of school industrial work, and 
the use of the schools as the social and civic centers 
of their communities. Much remains to be done 
before we can be satisfied with our achievements 
along this line. 


A number of special features of this 
school year which the director mentions 
are Clean-up week, garden days, the corn 
compaign, the better-babies contest, and 
the exhibit of the Philippine Public Schools 
at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. 


Clean-up Week. 


The advisibility of improving the general appear- 
ance and condition of Filipino towns was again 
taken upin a definite manuer during the past year 
in cooperation with the Board of Public Welfare in 
the form of a definite campaign which was known 
as “clean-up week.” 
work, for thz schools have from the beginning em- 
phasized this same need. By making it a special 
campaign, the active cooperation of other Govern- 
ment agencies was secured. A great deal of interest 
was taken in the work and at its close the Philip- 
pines were undoubtedly cleaner than they had ever 
been in all their history. 


Corn Campaign. 


The corn campaign resulted from the drought of 
1912 and the necessity for quick-growing crops to 
avert lack of food. The campaign has been repeated 
each year and has emphasized the advisability of 
increasing the variety of food for local consumption. 
It is responsible for enlarging the area of land plant- 
ed with corn and for a wider appreciation of corn as 
afood. During the third year, there was a decided 
growth in all lines. The campaign was so extensive 
and involved so many features that no detailed re- 
ports can be given. 


Garden days. 


The garden-day programs were given special 
attention during this year in the endeavor to cor- 
relate more closely the corn campaign and the actual 
garden work. The following figures are of interest : 


1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 


Enrolled in gardening ' 43,561 43,759 


Garden days held 89 300 1,423 
Pupils exhibiting products 2,988 8,772 28,068 
Farmers exhibiting products 37 816 7,722 


Gradually garden days are developing into agri- 
cultural fairs in which the whole community takes 
active interest and from which great agricultural and 
industrial benefits result. 
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It is no new feature of our- 
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As an arbor-day feature which is celebrated each 
year, tree planting was continued. Emphasis was 
given to the planting of fruit and other economic 
trees throughout the year. Fruit and other trees and 
plants were distributed from school nurseries, This 
amounts to a fruit-tree campaign which will haveg 
important results in a few years. The Province of 
lloilo inaugurated a mango-planting camgaign. A 
large number of mango trees were planted and it is 
reported that practically 5,000 of these were thriving 
at the end ofthe school year. An extensive mango- 
planting campaign is being arranged for the present 
school year in the Department of Mindanao and 
Sulu. 
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Better-hbabies contest. 


A better-babies contest was one of the most recent 
movements designed to stimulate interest in the 
proper physical development of the individual. Con- 
testants were limited to children between the ages of 
Gand 36 months to be judged in six classes; (1) 
Girls between 6 and 12 months; (2) boys between 6 
and 12 months ; (3) girls between 12 and 24 months ; 
(4) boys between 12 and 24 months; (5) girls be- 
tween 24 and 36 months ; (6) boys between 24 and 
36 months. Three prizes of P25, P15, and P10, 
respectively, were cflered in each class, besides a 
grand prize of P200 for the highest score, the winner 
of this prize being disqualified from competition for 
class prizes. [1 Peso—about Re. 1-8.] 

Preliminary contests took place in the municipali- 
ties, from 30 to 100 babies being presented for con- 
sideration in each., From the municipal winners 105 
babies were found eligible for entry to the provincial 
contest. They were examined by committees of 
qualifed physicians under the five tests of the scoring 
card of the American Medical Association. Each 
child was examined by two, three, or four physicians ; 
and prize-winning marks and those approaching 
prize-winning were reviewed by even larger numbers. ~ 
This contest aroused the greatest enthusiasm from its- 
inception. Interest has been awakened in hundreds 
of homes where mothers are asking anxious questions 
about the welfare of their little ones. To meet these 
questions adequately, there is proposed a “Little 
Mothers’ League,” to work in connection with the 
thilk-service station of the Women’s Club. It is be- 
lieved that through these girls, mothers can be 
brought together and given needed instruction in the 
care of children and in dietetics, not only for children 
but for entire families. 


The Exhibit at the Panama-Pacifc 
International Exposition. 


The director gives a most interesting 
account of the exhibit of the Philippine, 
public schools at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. =- 


The exhibit was held in the Palace of.Education, 
and covered approximately 10,000 square feet of 
space. It was the largest single exhibit in the De- 
partment of Education. The splendid booths in 
which the exhibit itself was housed were distinctly 
and unmistakably Philippine—avenues of stately 
palma brava posts surmounted by a striking top 
border of shell window work: rotunda and arches: 
beautiful hardwood molding and facings; and at- 
tractive columus and walls of sawali. 


AMERICA’S WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES, II. 


The exhibit consisted of wall charts, class written 
work, publications, reference books, statistics, com- 
pilations, administration features, textbooks, models, 
designs and plans, research work, school library 
work, school museum work, scientific and technical 

Pdisplays, graded industrial courses, transparencies, 
' photographs, lantern slides, moving pictures, an in- 
dustrial working exhibit, a force of demonstrators, 
and a sales department of school made industrial 
articles, 

In the way of official awards by which the inter- 
national jury of award of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition recognized the merit of the 
various displays, the Philippine publie schools not 
only received the highest possible award in their 
own department of education, but were awarded 
signal honors in the departments of social economy, 
liberal arts, and manufactures. A total of 75 awards 
were received in these departments, 51 being in the 
department of education, 9 in the department of 
social economy, 3 in the department of liberal arts, 
and 12 in the department of manufactures. These 
included 4 grand prizes, 15 medals of honor, 37 gold 
medals, 13 -silver medals, 2 bronze medals, and 4 
honourable mentions. At the head of this long list of 
awards stands the grand prize awarded to the 
Philippine public school system; then follow the 
grand prize awarded for embroidery, for lace, and 
for basketry and other handicrafts, 


Importance of Primary Schools. 


Regarding the importance of primary 
schools the director observes :— 


. It must be stated here; again emphatically that it 
is upon the primary schools that this Kureau places 
the first importance and that there shall be no de- 
crease in the number of these schools is the greatest 
concern. Though in some regions unfavorable econo- 
mic conditions, drought, storms, and locusts may 
make it necessary to close schools temporarily from 
time to time, such cases have first attention from the 
school authorities and the schools are reopened as 
soon as conditions permit. 
Again :— 

It is interesting to note that in the United States 
the enrolment in high schools is ‘reported to be in- 
creasing ten times as fast asthe population. Here 
the policy of the Bureau has been to permit no re- 
duction in the number of primary schools and to 
authorize the establishment. of intermediate and 
secondary schools only where the demand was strong 
por tae chances for offering efficient instruction were 
good. 


The Three Phases of School Work. 


In the Philippines school work has 
three phases, which are thus described. 


It is now some years since thegPhilippine public 
schools have been enjoying a balanced curriculum 
with emphasis upon three phases—~academic instruc- 
tiou, industrial work, and physical training—each 
couducted as a distinct and essential part of the re- 
gular eleven-year course. The term ‘‘academic in- 
struction” explains itself. It refers primarily to such 
subjects as the three R’s, geoyraghy, history, and 
certain cultural and professional branches. Industrial 
work is perhaps the most clearly defined form of vo- 
cational training. Not infrequently are these two 
terms confused ; we take it, however, that vocational 
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training is that which fits the pupil for one career 
rather than for some other, be the career that of 
lawyer, doctor, machinist, laborer, or whatever it 
will. On the other hand, industrial work is that 
branch of vocational training which is intended 
primarily for those who ‘must make their living by 
some form of more or less skilled manual labor. 
Industrial work is distinct from what is commonly 
called manual training, in that the former aims to 
give the fundamentals for a calling upon which one 
may depend in after-life tor his living, whereas the 
latter is but the manual training which is considered 
beneficial to a well-rounded education along cultural 
lines. Physical training, the third phase of the 
curriculum, includes those physical exercises taught 
and encouraged in the schools which tend to im- 
prove the physique and health of school pupils. 


Physical Education. 


Physical training is one of the three phases of the 
balanced curriculum prescribed for the Philippine 
schools. Believing it to be an essential part of the 
course of study, physical education has been so 
planned as to make it possible for all, or practically 
all, of the pupils enrolled in the public schools to re. 
ceive physical training of some sort. Various forms 
of physical training have been prescribed in order to 
provide for the needs of every class of pupils. There 
are highly specialized sports, like baseball, basket- 
ball, and track and field events; group games, and 
calisthenics, in which every normal child may expect 
to make acreditable record if he devotes himself to 
them with diligence; color competitions, which are 
noncompetitive; and various schoolyard games 
which not only have athletic value, but which possess 
a dramatic element as well. 

Itis from the standpoint of providing physical 
training for all that the program of the Philippine 
public schools is to be judged. It may be said that 
all children, except those who are physically defective, 
receive physical training in some form or other before 
completing any course of study and that at any time 
from 95 per cent to 100 per cent are receiving train- 
ing, which affects them vitally. It may happen in 
specific cases that the pupil does not receive sufficient 
training, or that it may be lacking to a certain ex- 
tent in effectiveness ; but the correction of these 
defects is only a matter of time. The point is that 
instead of a selected few going through a course of 
exercises for the entertainment of the others, the 
great majority are receiving physical training for 
their own improvement. 


The Good Results of Physical Education. 


The director describes the beneficial 
results of physical education as follows :— 


The general introduction of athletics in the Philip- 
pine public schools and their extension to every class 
of society has accomplished many things. There is 
increased regularity in attendance and practical 
elimination of tardiness. Out of it there has grown 
a school spirit which did not exist before. Athletic 
sports have enlisted the enthusiasm and support of 
thousands of people who might otherwise have taken 
little or uo interest in our schools. There has been a 
noticeable change of idéals anda growing apprecia- 
tion of the youth who are well equipped physically 
for life’s battles. There is noticeable physical im- 
provement directly traceable to athletics, and there 
is gradually evolving in the Philippines a new 
physical type which should be very much superior te 
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the old. Athletics have done much to displace amuse- 
ments of lesser or doubtful value. The cockpit finds 
in them its most dangerous competitor. There has 
come into the youth of the Philippines a new spirit 
of sportmanship which is turning out as a product a 
generation of fine upstanding young men who play 
the game for all it is worth and act hke men whether 
in victory or in defeat. There has come, partly asa 
result of athletics, a new conception of the worth of 
the Filipino. Those who have denied to him the 
power to develop energy and enthusiasm must revise 
their judgments, and the Filipino himself who has 
for years been accustomed to hear his value depre- 
ciated is coming to realize, as he never has before, 
the true possibilities of his people. Athletics have 
been used as a means to interest people in other civic 
movements; and when the history of this first half 
of the twentieth century comes to be written, athle- 
tics in the Philippines will be given much of the credit 
for the physical and civic: betterment of the Filipino 
people, and will take their place along with the 
academic instruction which has brought about a 
great intellectual awakening and the industrial in- 
struction which has practically revolutionized the 
ideas of the people in regard to education and in- 
dustry. 


The effect of physical education on the 
girls has been very remarkable. The 
director says: “It gives girls and young 
women a new idea of what is healthy and 
proper in the way of exercise. Jt gives 
them a new confidence in their own 
strength, whether moral or physical, and 
has brought about a very noticeable im- 
provement in man’s attitude towards 
woman. No mention need be made of the 
physical improvement of the girls and 
young women which is, if anything, more 
marked than that of the boys and young 
men.’ 
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All-embracing Character of Filipino 
Education. 

It has already been made clear that 
in their schools Filipino children do not 
get a merely literary or bookish education. 
The many-sided character of the education 
given to the Filipino boys and girls will 
further appear from the names of some of 
their schools, such as: Philippine Normal 
School, the Philippine School of Arts and 
Trades, the Philippine Nautical School, 
Philippine School of Commerce, the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School, School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, the Zamboanga Trade 
School, &c. 

Outline of Courses of Study. 

The primary course includes such sub- 
jects as language (good manners and right 
conduct), conversational English, reading 
(including phonics), arithmetic, spelling, 
writing, music, drawing, phonics, physi- 
cal education, civics, hygiene, sanitation, 
home geography, geography, industrial 
courses, and gardening: 

The intermediate course includes, in 
addition, composition and grammar, Phi- 
lippine history and government, physio- 
logy, ete. 

In the secondary course the pupils have 
literature, general history, U. S. history, 
colonial history, commercial geography, 
economic conditions in the Philippines, 
algebra, advanced algebra (optional), plane 
geometry, solid geometry (optional), busi- 
ness English, physical geography, biology, 
physics, ete, 





THE PROBLEM OF TUBERCULOSIS IN INDIA 


By C. Mutsu, M. D., M. R. C. S., etc., 
CHIEF PAYSICIAN, MENDIP HILLS SANATORIUM, WELLS, ENGLAND. 
The wealth of a nation is in the health ofits pêople.—RUSKIN. 


T is our privilege to call attention in 
this paper to the general prevalence of 
tuberculosis in India, to the causes 

underlying the spread of the disease and to 
Suggest some of the remedies that are 
likely to help in its cure and prevention. 


y We visited India about three years ago 


after an absence of twenty years,*to in- 
vestigate on the spot some of the problems 
connected with tuberculosis. Our tour 
extended from Bombay to Rangoon in 
one direction and from Nepal and 
Calcutta to Madras in another and we 
returned with the conviction which is 
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confirmed by the present visit that tuber- 
culosis has made a considerable advance 
during the last twenty years. 


I. THE PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS 
IN INDIA, 


The impression one has gathered trom 
the study of various sources and various 
parts of India is that the disease is more 
common at present in this country— 
especially in some of its principal cities— 
than in England. 25 p.c. of the bodies ex- 
amined post mortem in Calcutta Medical 
Hospital showed signs of latent or active 
tuberculosis. It is one of the common 
fatal diseases in Calcutta. In fact the 
mortality in Indian cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta is considerably higher than in 
Glasgow, Birmingham and: Manchester.? 
Dr. C. A, Bentley found evidence that in 
certain rural areas a heavier ratio 
of mortality is ‘occuring from phthisis 
than that at present recorded in 
Calcutta.” It is much more common 
among the female than among the 
male population owing to insufiiciency 
of air and light in the zenanas and there- 
fore more common among the Mohamedan 
than the Hindu females. Owing to damp, 
poverty and insanitary conditions the 
disease prevails more among the dwellers 
in hats than those who live in brick buil- 
dings. All parts of India—Bombay, 
steamy, but with more even temperature ; 
Punjab where variation is most marked ; 
Calcutta and Lower Bengal, low lying and 
with moist heat; Central Provinces, 
Madras, with great heat ; high elevations 
like Cashmere, Nepal, Nilgiris; Burmah, 
Malabar with big rainfall ;—all tell the 
same tale of widespread distribution of 
the disease throughout India. 

The reports of the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries throughout the whole of British 
India go to show an increase from, year 
to year bothin the number of attendance 
by tuberculous patients and in phthisis 
mortality. The number of tuberculous per- 
sons treated in both indoor, and outdoor, 
and private and state-aided hospitals and 
dispensaries was 89,212 in 1911, 92,412, 
in 1912 (an increase of 3'6 Per cent.) and 
96,350 in 1913 (an increase of 8% p.c).4 
The annual reports of the Surgeon-General, 
. Madras, declare a steady increase year 

after year in the returns of tuberculosis 
since 1901. Taking frora 1901 to 1905, 
the number of cases treated increased by 
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50 percent, and from 1901 to 1910 by 
100 per cent. The death-rate from tuber- 
culosis in the, Madras General Hospital 
has doubled in 1913 as compared with 
1912. The Government of Bengal report 
that tuberculous patients increased from 
4,278 in 1914 to 4,426 in 1915, The deaths 
in British India owing to respiratory 
diseases steadily rose from156,720 in 1902 
to 261,149 in 1914.5 While these figures 
give us an idea as tothe increase in the 
incidence of tuberculosis, they cannot be 
trusted to give any information as to the 
real extent of the disease. 

It is unfortunate we have no reliable 
statistics as to the extent of mortality from 
tuberculosis for the whole of India. Many 
a case of phthisis (we use the term ‘phthi- 
sis’ as synonymous with tuberculosis though 
strictly speaking it is not so) is either 
missed or mistaken for malaria, enteric 
or other continuous fevers, bronchitis, 
broncho-pneumonia, etc, More than half 
the total number of deaths in India(4.2,07,- 
356 deaths from fevers out of 7,639,544 
deaths in 1911)is attributed in the returns 
to “fevers.” The classification in the regis- 
tration of deaths is so vague and mislead- 
ing and the term ‘fever’ is so loosely 
applied that large loopholes have occurred 
whereby many cases of tuberculosis have 
been certified under ‘respiratory Giseases,’ 
‘fevers,’ ‘other than phthisis,’ ‘pyrexia of 
unknown origin,’ ‘other fevers than small- 
pox,’ etc. Careful investigators like Drs. 
Rogers (now Sir Leonard Rogers), Stewart, 
Proctor and Goil found that deaths reported 
as due to ‘fevers’ included cases of malaria, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, phthisis, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, cholera, small-pox, diphtheria, 
typhoid and many other affections." 
Rogers and Stewart state that 9 per cent 
and another authority 10 p. c. of the so- 
called ‘fever deaths’ is due to tuberculosis." 
So, basing ourcalculation for the whole 
of India on the latter percentage, under 
one item of ‘fever’ alone is brought to 
light 420,735 deaths (10 p.c. of 4,207,. 
356) that has escaped official notice. 

There are, however, one or two sources 
of information which can be relied upon 
to give some idea of the extent of the 
disease. From the reports of the Oriental 
Insurance Company which has its policy- 
holders in all parts of India we gather 
that tuberculosis claimed a mortality of 
9 per cent in 1911, which steadily rose to 
10 p.c. in 1912 and 114% (11'°6 to he more 
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accurate) in 1913,* which means that the 
rate of mortality among the insured was 
about Lin 1i in 1911, lin 9in 1912, and 
1 in 8 in 1913. Now from the average 
number of deaths registered in British 
India for the last three recorded years 
1911, 1912 and 1918, we obtain 7 191,851 
deaths. But this was caleslated on the 
population under registration, viz., 236 
millions, while the census population in 
1911 was 244 millions and the difference 
of eight millions yields in proportion 
another 237,271 deaths making a total 
of annual 7,429,122 deaths. If the 
mortality rate from tuberculosis is esti- 
mated as 1 in 8, we get an yearly death- 
rate of 928,640. From the study of annual 
reports and statistics in British India &c. 
we have made out the proportion to be 
between 1 in 8⁄2 and 1 in9. And Dr. 
Chandra Sekhar of Madras putsdown as 
Linll whichis about the same as that 
in England,® and between the two Dr. 
Bentley gives the rate of mortality as 1 


in 10, according to which the annual 
mortality from tuberculosis comes to 
742,912. 


All these figures are estimated from the 
population in British India. If we reckon 
tor the whole of India, we must add a 
proportion calculated from the population 
of 7t millions (315—244 million popula- 
tion) which would bring up to a million 
annual deaths. l 

Let us look in another way. Independ- 
ent investigators have shown that we 
cannot rely upon the mortality returns in 
India. Wholesale omissions have been 
discovered with regard to the registra- 
tion of deaths. While the number of deaths 
due to respiratory diseases reported at the 
Keranigani thana from 1911-12 was 60, 
a special staff enquiry made out to be 910. 
A house to house enquiry in Dinajpur in 
1912 revealed 35°5 p. c. of deaths was un- 
reported. Inthe Faridpur district 29°13 
p.c. of deaths was unrecorded, while Dr. 
Brahmachari, health officer of Cossipere- 
Chitpore district, puts the omission as high 
as 66:2 to 78 percent. in the police regis- 
tration of deaths.'° So that if we place the 
omission as low as 25 p. c. we get another 
two to three thousand, making a total of 
a million deaths or more. 

Another way of looking at is this :— 
Every year the world loses 5,000,000 people 
through the scourge of tuberculosis.1} 
Reckoning India as coming under the zone 
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of civilisation her one-fifth of the world- 
population (815 out of 1,600 millions) 
yields a mortality of a million from tuber- 
culosis. Che writer has worked out the 
question from one or two other points of 4 
view, Whichever way is looked at, more 
or less the same result is reached—i. e., the 
yearly mortality from tuberculosis 
cannot be less than between 900,000 and 
1,000,000 if not more—which means as we 
have indicated elsewhere, India loses 
annually a number equal to the population 
of Calcutta or Bombay. 


IL THe CAUSES THAT MAKE FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


To survey the causes that underlie the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in India, we 
must bring to bear a large vision, a broad 
critical spirit, a wide experience in tuber- 
culosis wherewith to compare the situa- 
tion with other countries and take in with | 
a proper perspective all the factors with 
which the problem of tuberculosis is closely 
associated. Tuberculosis follows the wake 
ofevery civilisation—ancient and modern. 
The cattle that roam on the mountains, the 
wild beasts and monkeys that live a free 
life in the forests and plains are free from 
tuberculosis, but capture and carry them 
into towns and confine them in stalls and 
menageries they die wholesale of consump- 
tion. So with man. Aslovg as he leads 
the open air life and is left’ to pursue his 
simple and natural habits, consumption 1s 
unknown among his people, but when he 
is brought under the influence of civilisa- 
tion and exchanges his free life to living in 
dark and dingy houses in the clash and 
clamour of cities and towns, he loses his 
naturalimmunity and becomes subject to 
tuberculosis. So to get at the roots of 
this widespread disease we must go back 
to the childhood of the race when man left 
nature, the open country and simplicity 
and to the childhood of man when his 
mother found difficulty in nursing him 
and his natural food was thus curtailed or 
cut off during ehis first formative months 
of life. 

Let us briefly trace the relation Between 
civilisation afd tuberculosis. Civilisation 
brings with it a train ofindustrial, econo- 
mic, social, moral and functional changes 
both in the individual aud in the nation. 

Industrial and Economic changes. 

Man in the evolution of his career, 

leaves behind his pastoral and agricultural 
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pursuits and takes up commerce and indus- 
try which meant the creation of cities and 
towns, the growth of mills and factories, 
depopulation of the country and crowding 
of towns, strenuous life and competition, 
late hours and long hours, dear rent and 
low wages, poverty and unemployment. 


Social changes. 


Men and women flock into towns and 
cities which grow larger and larger, 
greater and greater scarcity of houses, 
higher rents and smaller accommodation, 
men and women cooped up in sunless 
slums and tenements, overcrowding and 
foul air, vitiated atmosphere and poisoned 
body. The growth of factories demands 
theemployment of more and more men 
and women, the neglect of home and 
children who starved of freshair and 
mother’s milk are ill-fed ‚and underfed 
bringing rickety and strumous diathesis. 
Civilisation creates great wealth and great 
poverty—wealth for the few and poverty 
for the many—both by overfeeding and 
underfeeding create inefficiency, low vital- 
ity and feeble constitution. 


Moral and Spiritual changes. 


The strain of life becomes greater 
and greater. Worry and anxiety grow 
—for the poor to get employment and 
to keep it, for the well-to-do to get riches 
and to increase it. Men work hard and 
late,and crave tor unhealthy excitement 
and for drink. In the hurry and bustle of 
civilised life man gets no leisure or recrea- 
tion and finds no time for quiet and rest. 
The wheels of life jar and creak because 
there is no peace to oil the machinery. The 
disturbed mind creates dis-eased body. 

All these progressive changes can be ap- 
plied at present to India with one or two 
additions. Owing tothe rapid growth of 
towns and cities, the absence of free graz- 
ing lands and increased expense of feeding 
cattle, the very common articles of diet 
like milk, butter and ghee have not only 
rapidly advanced in prices hut are shocking- 
ly adulterated. Even the adulterated ar- 
ticle lfke ghee fetches now a higher price 
than’ what the pure ghee dif 20 years ago. 

The writer in some experiments he made 
at Paris, found that fresh foods such as 
fresh milk, fresh butter, and fresh vege- 
tables just cut from the garden contain 
nourishing substances, wholesome and ensi- 
ly digestible ; but when these foods become 
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a day or so old, not only do they not con- 
tain easily assimilable substances, but the 
staleness creates toxins which slowly poison 
the body and stunt the growth in children. 
Here lies one of the most important causes 
of tuberculosis. Civilisation means stale 
food and adulterated and artificial foods. 
When we cousider that the prevailing rates 
of wages for millions of unskilled labour 
are not more than two tofour pence a day, 
we can see that any increase in the prices 
of the bare necessaries of life soon over- 
reaches the margin of subsistence and 
must result in underfeeding or starvation. 
Dr. Gilbert Slater and Rev. G. M. Leith?? 
recently investigating the condition of the 
poor in Madras on the lines of Mr. 
Rowntree of York, England, bave worked 
out that the bare minimum wage for an 
Indian poor and his wife with two 
children is 17 Rupees a month or 204 
kupees a year. Ifthe average annua! in- 
come per head in India is only 20 Rupees, 
we Can imagine there must exist a great 
deal of poverty and underfeeding among 
millions of the poor in India. To complete 
the picture in India. The adoption of 
European standard of living among the 
well-to-do classes and increased facilities 
for drink and enormous consumption of al- 
cohol which is yearly growing, the tropic- 
alheat and dust, dirt and insanitation, 
the social customs of the people, such as 
the zenana system where in many cases 
fresh air never enters and sunlight is a 
stranger; ofearly marriage which saps the 
very strength and vitality of millions of 
young lads and maidens; the habit of in- 
discriminate spitting—all are terrible fact- 
ors which aggravate the evils of tuhbercu- 
losis and handicap the work of the reform- 
er in his effort to find a solution for tuber- 
culosis problem. 

What, then, is the connection between 
civilisation and tuberculosis in India ? 
Civilisation has brought about certain 
changes in the life and habits of the people 
~—in the villages, the decay of home indus- 
tries by foreign competition, ‘migration 
into towns, neglect of village life, over- 
growth ofjungle, defective sanitation and 
drainage, impure water supply, malaria, 
physical deterioration ; in the towns, over- 
crowding, competition, high rents and 
dear food, the consumption of adulterated 
and artificial foods, cramped space and 
foul air, slums, insufficieucy of food, intem- 
perance, physical degeneration, 
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These conditions of wrong living— 
factors in common with other countries 
~—coupled with the social customs of the 
people, and aggravated by anxiety and 
mental strain, and continued for one or 
two generations, have brought about 
changes inthe two vital functions of the 
organism, viz., nutrition and respiration. 
They have hindered the normal processes of 
digestion and assimilation, poisoned the 
cells of the blood and tissues, impaired 
nutrition, deranged metabolism, created 
constitutional changes in the blood and 
tissues, lowered vitality and prepared the 
soil for tuberculosis. The reader may ask, 
where does the infection come in ? We have 
not said sofar anything about infection, not 
because it is not there in tuberculosis. The 
infection is there and thrives mostly indark 
and airless slums, in the insanitary Indian 
quarters, in the privacy of the zenanas, in 
the village baitakkhanas where the careless 
consumptive indiscriminately expectorates. 
We have dwelt at length on social and eco- 
nomic evils, because they create the soil for 
infection and infection is conditional to the 
soil which man creates. The soil goes first 
and infection comes after. This is the right 
order. As long as man is well and his 
vital powers are good, no tubercle or any 
other germ will hurt him. We have mi- 
crobes on the right and microbes on 
the left; microbes in our hands, in our 
finger nails, in our skin and our hair, 
in Our mouth and throat, in fact we 
are surrounded with millions of them. 
Many of them are our friends and help to 
maintain life; without their help and co- 
operation life will cease to exist even fora 
day. But when by vicious conditions, such 
as impure air, impure food and impure 
surroundings, one’s resistance is lowered, 
the harmless germs also become vicious and 
virulent and come to hurt him. As Professor 
Adami of Montreal said “from having been 
perfectly harmless, they have now become 
pathogenic (harmful) and can- set up 
disease.” 

Some hold that tuberculosis is a here- 
ditary or infectious disease ; others say it 
is house or poverty disease; while others 
again contend thatit ts due to alcohol, 
overcrowding and insanitation. No doubt 
all these factors help to bring about a 
tuberculous condition. Behind these pre- 
disposing causes lie worry and anxiety 
(more or less the parent of all disease) 
and behind these agaiun liesinan who hy his 
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resisting power, speaks the last word in 
the causation, the continuation and the 
cure of disease. The microbes only come 
in where the door is.open and man by 
creating conditions of disease allows them 
to comein. Therefore as Dr. Lister said at 
the Leeds Tuberculosis Conference, 1914, 
that ‘‘the factor of loss of resistance is 
much more important than the factor of 
infection.” 

Tuberculosis is, therefore, more an insuf- 
ficiency disease than infectious desease, 
more a constitutional disease than con- 
tagious disease. Its presence is an indi- 
cation of lowered vitality and feeble 
resisting power which begins in the days 
of childhood when the infant struggles 
with bad, insufficient and artificial food, 
and continues through hustle and bustle of 
young manhood and womanhood, when 
nature makes heavy demands upon their 
energy. Itis the expression of hunger— 
hunger for clean air, clean food’ clean 
surroundings and clean living. 


III. THE REMEDIES THAT ARE LIKELY 
TO MEET THE SITUATION. 


a. Preliminary remarks. 


It is only by studying all the medical, 
hygienic, social and economic factors 
in a broad, philosophical but practical 
spirit that we can hope to come to the 
right solution of tuberculosis and find 
a satisfactory remedy. The menace 
of consumption in India is great; the 
measures necessary for its cure and 
prevention are pressing; the diff- 
culties in carrying them out are many. 
At the very outset we must guard against 
two dangers. Oa thé one hand in our 
mistaken enthusiasm to sweep away 
consumption we must not set up panic 
legislation and frighten the people with 
violent prapaganda and hasty measures. 
For it would only cause, as it has done in 
England, an undue scare, phthisiphobia, 
an unnecessary suffering of the consump: 
tives who would be regarded as pariahs 
and lepers, and*increased political ferment 
and unrest. As it is, the people in this coun- 
try are afraid to go near a hospital or a. 
Sanatorium from fright or fear of cat- 
chingsomething. Moreover, in the broad 
daylight of clinical observation of to-day 
we have reason to agree with Sir James 
Goodheart who said as late as last year, 
‘The infectivity of tuberculosis whatever 
be its nature is of very low order,”?® and 
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with Dr. Bulstrode who was specially 
deputed by the Local Government Board, 
London, to study and report on the 
lisease, that tuberculosis appears “to pos- 
sess the lowest communicability of any of 
the infectious diseases,”’!4On the other hand 
we must not fold our hands arddo nothing. 
Ignorance and superstition, the two great 
enemies that stand on the way of all 
reform and progress, must be steadily 
fought and slowly overcome. The sym- 
pathies of the people should be enlisted as 
far as possible and they should be educated 
step. by step, ou lines of hygiene and sani- 
tation, and taught that the danger of the 
disease lies in the consumptive sputum 
which if burnt or otherwise effectively 
dealt with would dispose of any infection. 
i Such measures as compulsory notification, 
Segregation of phthisical patients, etc., 
should be very cautiously approached as 
they have not been so far very successful in 
England. Often the remedies proposed by 
in-experienced enthusiasts are worse than 
the evilitself. It is not by legislation as by 
patient education of the people, not by res- 
trictive laws as by co-operative measures 
that we can help the Indian people to 
fight the ravages of consumption. 


b. The general well-being of the people. 


The reader will be prepared by this time 
tto follow the trend of the writer’s argu- 
ment.. Poverty and insanitation coupled 
with mental worry and anxiety are the 
major causes that have brought about a 
tuberculous condition. And it is not by 
trying to destroy infection, but by helping 
to build up man’s vital resisting powers 
that we can hope to lay a sure and 
lasting foundation for the cure and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis and all its attendant 
evils. In proof of this Gf further proof be 
needed) if we study closely the history 
of the general decline of the death-rate 

f tuberculosis in England and America 
during the last 40 years, 1875-1915, we 
Jearn this surprising fact, that,while there 
are at present as many as ever more 
tuberculous persons absolutely and rela- 
tively (th England and Ameriéa) as have 
ever been before the campaign against 
the disease was started,?> the rate of 
decline in the death-rate has been rela- 
tively smaller during the last twenty 
years (1895-1915) than the former twenty 
years,7"° 1e., in the period when England 
and America’: took full advantage of the 
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germ theory of tuberculosisand made great 
efforts to control and destroy infection 
and spent large sums of money in their 
campaign against the disease, the decline 
in the death-rate of tuberculosis bas not 
been so great as in the previous twenty 
years (1875-1895) when no such especial 
effort was made. What is the reason? 
The previous twenty years was the 
time when the abolition of corn jaws 
into full effect which made bread 
cheaper for the poor people in Eng- 
land. It was the time of great activity 
in general sanitary reforms and of 
improving the condition of the people. 
This gradual rise inthe resisting power 
of the population in the first twenties had 
greater effect in reducing the mortality 
rate than the time when direct frontal 
attack was made on tuberculosis. Indian 
reformers should take a note of this fact. 
Dear food always means lower vitality 
and greater mortality and vice versa. 
Sir Hugh Beevor has pointed out “a coin- - 
cidence, and a remarkable agreement 
between the fall in the phthisis rate, the 
fallin the price of corn, and the fall in the 
number of paupers and the rise in the 
money wage.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
the increased well-being of the people in 
England, obtained by the cheapening 
of the necessaries of life, has done more 
to diminish the death-rate from consump- 
tion than any other factor, such as sani- 
tation, the discovery of the bacillus,’ or 
notification. So it will be in India. Tuber- 
culosis is chiefly a poverty disease among 
the poorin India asin England, and any 
cheapening of food and improvement in 
the rate of wages or fixed incomes will 
reduce poverty, and raise the resisting 
powers of the poor against tuberculosis. 


c. Country Lite. 


The open-air movement in England 
has taught among other things that by 
multiplying towns with their bustle, 
noise and.strenuous life, we have multi- 
plied disease, and that country-life alone 
will bring salvation and health to the 
people. For nearly a century England 
has suffered from the horrors of factory 
and industrial life, and hasnaturally raised 
the cry, “Back to the land.” And if India 
is to take a lesson from the mistakes and 
miseries Of Europe, she must, before it is 
too late, return to nature and find her 
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health and peace in the fresh air and the 
open country. Therefore, the first duty 
ofthe Government and the social refor- 
mers in India should be to make every 
effort to keep the people in the country 
by making it attractive and habitable 
and by reviving village life. This can be 
done: 

(a) By attention to rural sanitation, 
hygiene, the clearing of jungle, the provi- 
sion of pure water supply by digging of 
wells, the organization of conservancy. 
The granting of free grazing land would 
revive the dairy industry, cheapen dairy 
produce, which is the staple food of the 
people, and reduce infant mortality. 

(b) By reviving agricultural industries. 
The war now raging in Europe has taught 
the world the folly of neglecting agricul- 
ture, the main industry that feeds the 
nations and makes them more or less 
independent in times of crisis as we are 
passing through at present. To preserve 
and develop this most important industry 
should be the aim of every statesman 
rulerin India. India is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country, more than two- 
thirds ofthe population being rural and 
dependent upon the land. The condition 
of the farmer, the raiyats, who are mise- 
rably poor, should be improved by giving 
them’a more permanent interest in the 
land, by co-operative credit societies which 
would tree them from the cruel hands of 
the money-lender, by agricultural training 
which would enable them to improve their 
crops. The Indian gentlemen and landed 
aristocracy would give a great impetus 
to agriculture if they would take to scien- 
tific farming, and teach the raiyats better 
and more profitable methods of cultivation. 

(c) By promoting indigenous arts and 
industries in the country, such as weaving, 
etc., so that the artizans will find work 
in the village, and thus reduce congestion 
of the towns. Therefore, I earnestly hope 
that the Government of India and the 
Indian reformers. will give their first atten- 
tion to the claims of the country, remem- 
bering that the health and prosperity of 
India depend upon the development of 
country life. 


(d) Towns and Cities. 

The claims of the cities, which although 
they only amount to8to10per cent. of 
the population, cannot be ignored, and 
embrace improved sanitation, drainage, pure 
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water supply, town planning witha view 
to wider thoroughfares, sufficient air, light 
and ventilation, roads through congested 
areas, the provision of open-air spaces in, 
the shape of parks and gardens, chea®- 
lodgings for the poor that can be let at 
alow rental by the municipality, distri- 
bution of the population to the suburbs 
by cheap train service, schools which are 


often breeding grounds for tuberculosis, 


built on open air lines with better sanitary 
accommodation than at present exists, 
hygiene taught in the schools, and made 
compulsory as was suggested by Surgeon 
General Edwards, the inspection of pure 
milk supply—all these hygienic and sani- 
tary measures will promote the efficiency 
of the people and help to solve the tubercu- j 
losis problem in the town. 


(e) Medicinal remedies. 
Two kinds of medicinal remedies claim 


chief attention in the treatment’ of 
consumption—tuberculin and continu- 
ous inhalation. Medical opinion is 


very much divided as to the efhcacy 
of tuberculin in the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis and any establish- 
ment of tuberculin dispensaries in India 
is both unwise and uncalled for. In 
our recent tours we were rather sur- 
prised to find tuberculin recklessly and 
indiscriminately used by medical practy 
tioners, and even by unqualified men in’ 
India. Tuberculosis is a social and 
economic disease, a general dyscrasia 
where the very currents of life are poisoned 
and it is not possible to expect that 
mere squirting a drop or two of tubercle 
poison would alter the course of life 
or bring new energy in the body. No 
wonder that tuberculin bas more or 
less been proved a failure in England 
and many are givingitup. Dr. Bardswell, 
medical superintendent of King Edward 
VII Sanatorium, England, voiced the opi- 
nion of many specialists when he said. 


that ‘tuberculin is not a remedial 
agent..ande is quite unsuitable as d 
routine treatment in all cases,” We were 


enthusiasts in the injection treatment as 
far back as°1906, and seeing its disastrous 
results, we gave it up yearsago. It has 
done more harm than good, and we would 
warn our countrymen to be beware of this 
dangerous remedy. As Major Elwes, M. D., 
said: “The results of tuberculin treat- 
ment have not been very satisiactory. The 
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methods of treatment which have been 
found most successful have been inhalation 
treatment.’’?* We have been using the inba- 
lation treatment for the last 18 years with 
excellent results. So great has been its 
success that it has become a part ofthe 
routine treatment in our sanatorium in 
kngland. We would strongly recommend 
this method to medical profession in India. 
( £) Special agencies. 

Now coming to the special agencies 
to be put into operation. The writer 
who has worked with the open-air move- 
ment in England from its very com- 
mencement has seen the defects and 
failures of many peacemeal measures 
adopted in that country from time to time 
to deal with tuberculosis, and from practi- 
cal experience is in a position to advise the 
yovernment and the Indian reformers to go 
in for a comprehensive scheme (if they go 
for any measure at all) which will embrace 
many activities and deal ina drastic way 
the tuberculosis problem in India. He will 
roughly describe here a scheme in the plan- 
ning of which he was engaged since his last 
visit. The scheme consists of three sys- 
tems of treatment—Central Bureau, Farm 
Colony and Sanatoria. 

Central Bureau or Headquarters, set 
upin the outskirts of every city like Cal- 


cutta, Bombay, Madras, ete., consisting of 


a house with a large garden or compound 
and will include—(a) Information Bureau 
or a central dispensary or out-patient de- 
partment for the reception and examina- 
tion of patients by a resident doctor who 
will keep a register of all patients that 
seek for treatment, with room for entries 
for subsequent visits and progress of the 
patient, where instruction will be given to 
patients and friends as to the nature of the 
disease, the disposal of the sputum, &c.; (b) 
Domiciliary department; patients will be 
visited in their own homes and be advised 
in a kind and sympathetic way by the 
resident matron or nurse and subsequently 
by voluntary workers whoe will find a 
large scopein giving practical help to 
those jn need; (c) Clearing house, where 
all patients that come will be sorted out 
and drafted to various departments in the 
scheme—to the dispensary, in-patient hos- 
‘pital, farm colony, sanatoria, &c.; (d) a 
smallin-patient department with three or 
four beds for patients who will not go far 
away to proper sanatorium or who need 
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to be kept under observation, where the 
advice given by the resident doctor or 
nurse can be seen practically carried out 
and so would familiarise the patients and 
their relatives with the good work done 
and make it easy for patients to go far 
away for further treatment if found neces- 
sary. Thus the Central Bureau will con- 
tain an information, a visiting, a sorting- 
out department, which will have a register 
to record the movements of all pa- 
tients that come under the scheme and a 
small in-patient department carried out in 
open air conditions in the suburbs of every 
big city. Ifnecessary one or two branch 
dispensaries in the heart of the city can be 
worked in connection with the Central 
Bureau. 

Home Sanatorium or Farm Colony—. 
This is the most important and construc- 
tive part of the scheme—in fact the farm 
colony is the pivot of the whole organisa- 
tion. The place selected in the heart of the 
country, about 10 to 100 miles or more 
from town according to climate, altitude, 
necessities of the neighbourhood, &c., 
about 1000 to 2000 feet above sea level, 
dry and porous soil ; if free from malarious 
condition as near as possible a big city so 
that it may finance or be responsible for 
the upkeep of the colony. These village 
colonies will be carried on somewhat on 
the lines of garden cities in England 
where consumptive patients could go and 
live with their families and at the same 
time carry out the open-air treatment 
under ideal conditions. These village colo- 
nies would be modei villages and embrace 
all the agencies for the cure and prevention 
of the disease. They would contain groups 
of cottages or houses with large gardens, 


. erected on hygienic lines, with provision 


for plenty of air and light and ventilation. 
Wide avenues and parks and artistic build- 
ings would adorn the colony and give it 
the appearance of a garden village. The 
village would also contain a hospital, a 
sanatorium. a school for children, who 
would be taught in the open air; a farm, a 
dairy, a laundry, temples or places of wor- 
ship, a public hall, which could be utilized 
for lectures on hygiene and other subjects 
of interest. 

Patients in the early stage of the disease 
could be treated at home or in the sanato- 
rium, and, if very ill, could be removed to 
the hospital. Suitable patients and other 
residents, if they wished, would receive 
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technical training, training in agriculture, 
gardening, dairy industry, carpentering, 
weaving, book-keeping, etc., and the work 
done would be part ot their treatment in 
graduated exercise; at the same time it 
would provide an occupation for the 
future, and thus would solve the after-care 
problem. The colony would attract those 
weak in health or predisposed to tubercu- 
losis, and professional men in search of 
health. Their children would be taught in 
the open-air schools. Thus the colony 
would embrace many activities, and be- 
come a centre of education and training for 
miles round. 

I am sure some such scheme earnestly 
carried out by the various municipalities 
like Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, with the 
aid of the Government, would goa long 
way to solve, not only the problems of 
tuberculosis, but other social and eco- 
nomic questions. It need not be expensive 
tocarry out such an organisation. The 
colony could be made partly self-support- 
ing and partly helped by the municipality 
or the Government. Private philanthropy 
could step in too, and give a practical turn 
to the scheme by financing a colony here 
and there. 

Hill and Marise Sanatoria—for poor 
and paying patientsand for those who 
have not improved in the lower altitudes. 
The hill sanitation at an elevation of 5 to 
6000 feet on the slope of a hill facing 
south. The sanatorium near the sea will be 
mostly for the treatment of surgical tuber- 
culosis of children. And a block of building 
will be kept for convalescent patients or 
those requiring a change of air from other 
places. The secret of treating tuberculous 
patients is to give them as many changes 
as possible. The movements and progress 
of patients who return home from any of 
the above centres will be kept on record at 
the Central Bureau so that in case of 
relapse or return of the disease they may 
be sent for further treatment. 

All these various lines of treatment will 
be linked together and worked as a whole 
and placed under a general superintendent 
who will combine expert knowledge in 
tuberculosis with enthusiasm in carrying 
out the scheme, and who will be assisted 
by a medical and nursing staff trained in 
tuberculosis work. It would be a grand 
day for India when some such organisa- 
tion as we have sketched, but modified 
according to local conditions and worked 
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out iu details, will be put into force in 
every presidency. For it would solve many 
problems that are the despair of other 
countries. It would fulfil the main object 


of sanatorium work by the cure and ar- day 


rest of the disease in the various depart- 
ments, in the city, the farm colonies and 
in the hill and marine sanatoria. It 
would deal effectually with the after-care 
problem by encouraging agricultural 
work in the country and teaching handi- 
crafts to tuberculous patients. It would 
solve the housing question by the construc- 
tion of sanitary houses on co-operative 
It would help to improve the gen- 
eral health of the people by various health 
propaganda, the teaching of hygiene, open- 
air schools for the children, and by giving 
facilities for the town people to live in the 
country. Thusit would lay a sure found- 
ation tor the prevention of this and all 
other diseases. The writer is sanguine that 
the plan sketched out here is practical and 
will succeed if wise statesmanship com- 
bined with strong sympathy would givea 
trial to launch out the scheme. 


lV. Tue DUTIES oF THE INDIANS AND 
THE GOVERNMENT IN THE MATTER. 


In conclusion, the problem of tuberculosis 
demands the serious attention of both the 
Government and the people of India. The 
evidence we have already adduced and 
that gathered from other sources streng- 
then our conviction that the disease, the 
most formidable enemy of the human race, 
bas at last come to stay in India. Every 
year the number of victims it slays is likely 
to increase, and unless active and effectual 
measures are taken against its spread by 
expert hands and far-seeing statesmanship, 
the issues it involves may become too 
formidable and complicated to be dealt 
with in the years tocome. It was hitherto 
called the White Plague, from the wide 
dissemination among the white races of 
the earth, but now the contact with the 
Western civilisation has infected the dark 


races so severely in all parts\of the world - 


that it may well becalled the Black Plague. 
Its skeleton hands have stketehed over 
every part of India and has gra’spedl in its 
cruel embrace its very flower oñ manhood 
and womanhood. What an indictment 
on India that the disease kills mre females 
than males and in places like Calcutta the 
deaths among Indian women are twice as 
much as among men H? We fond this. to 
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be true in our experience up and down the 
country. The sad but beautiful faces we 
haveseen in their death-beds will haunt us 
for many a day. It is dreadful that the 
iMoung maidens who have never known the 
eae of girlhood should be suddenly 
‘launched to become mothers only to be 
cut off by this demon when they were just 
entering into life: Is female life so cheap 
that India could afford to losé so many 
precious lives in the bloom of youth? The 
purdah system and early marriage which 
are responsible for so much of infant and 
consumption mortality are crying evils 
which unless redressed speedily will cast 
an indelible stain on the fair name of India. 
| Looking at the question from thelowest of 
motives, what an economic loss tuberculo- 
hss brings in the country !How much willbe 
a young Indian worth? Will the auctioner 
bid 1,000 Rupees for each Ilfe ? Even at so 
low a figure India would suffer an annual 
loss of 900,000,000 Rupees (calculating 
from 900,009 deaths). And who can 
gauge the loss in moral and spiritual 
values and of tender gracesand warm affec- 
tions ? And what language can describe, 
what picture can portray the anguish, 
the tears of the watchers by the bedside 
as they see their dear ones suffer day by 
day, racked with cough and tossed with 
fever ? Ifa bit of the energy now spent in 
political activity could be diverted in tak- 
ing practical measures against the disease, 
how many lives could be saved! Consump- 
tion is a very curable disease in the early 
stage and why should so many precious 
lives be annually sacrificed at the altar of 
tuberculosis ? 
Cannot something be done to avert the 
disaster which the disease brings in its 
train? Or must we adopt a wait-and-see 
policy and see so many young people fade 
away before our veryeyes? May we ap- 
peal to patriots and philanthropists of this 
country who in memory of some dear one 
they have loved and lost by this fell disease 
by from motives of humanity would be will- 
ing to assist us in carrying out ur scheme 
evenina small way. Tothe question, 
where is the money to come from? We 
are positively sure that means will be 
found and the government of India. will 
help ffthey and the people in the country 
see’ the seriousness of the question and are 
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in earnest to deal with the ravages of this 
greatest plague of humanity. As for our- 
selves, we are quite disinterested in the 
matter. We would freely place our service 
and our long experience in England (in deal- 
ing with tuberculous problem) should India 
require it and would ve willing to devote 
our life for the cause of tuberculosis 
which we have so much at heart. What 
greater reward caa a man desire than to 
see health restored to many a life, happi- 
ness brought to many a home and little 
families liviag in peace in various health 
colonies. The wealth of a natiou is truly 
the health of its people. Hereis an oppor- 
tunity for the reformers and Princesin India 
to show their sympathy with the people 
by their munificence and volunteer work. 
Surely there lurks in the hearts of some true 
patriotism which desires to work for the 
welfare of the nation. Has India not yet 
learnt or is. she just beginning to feel a 
sense of public duty and public spirit, a 
sense of sympathy with the suffering? And 
what a glorious land. ours will be if 
behind all her social activity and phil- 
anthropic enterprise, her sons be touched 
with a new spirit and a. new life, her 
daughters be filled with a new vision and 
a new enthusiasm which shall turn selfish- 
ness into sympathy and sympathy into 
service and sacrifice, and which will give 
a stimulus to every social reform and per- 
manence to every moral endeavour. 
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_ INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Eardley Norton’s Reminiscences 


in the Looker-On provide interesting 
reading. Mr. Norton is not only a success- 
ful barrister but he wields a facile pen 
too. Hetellsus at the very outset that 
so far back as he can go into the years of 
his infancy, he has never wished to be 
anything but what he is, “a free Jance 
Barrister unfettered by judicial responsibi- 
lities.’ We all know that his ambition 
has been amply fulfilled. There is a genial 
humour running throughout the opening 
chapters of Mr. Norton’s reminiscences 
which is thoroughly entertaining. He 
relates many amusing incidents and 
paints with hiS pen many interesting 
personages. The following story is an 
instance in point: 

Among Madras notabilities in the fifties was dear 
old Colonel Impett, a Waterloo veteran, 6 feet 4 
inches in height, who found 
Madras. He was consequently gazetted, much to 
the satisfaction of everybody, year after year Sheriff 
—an appointment worth very much more then than 
now. À simple bachelor, of simple habits and of 
simpler speech, he enjoyed a unique propensity to 
Malaproprian description which was sometimes 
very amusing. Earnestly studying his hand at 
whist he was once heard innocently to ask why the 
charge for tax was always printed on the Ace of 
Spades, thus informing the table he held that card. 
A Sergeant’s wife at the Mount unexpectedly became 
the mother at one birth of four children. Impett 
rushed breathless into my father's room one morning 
in great distress: "For God’s sake, Jack, come at once. 
There’s a poor woman just been delivered of quad- 


rupeds,”’ a declaration which resulted in immediate 
and generous contributions ! 


Mr. Norton has no admiration for the 
Bar in Madras orfor the Calcutta Bar 
either as they at present are. Says he: 

To-day the Barin Madras is only an annexure to 
the Vakil’s Library. The shadow is creeping up fast 


from South to North. The Bar in Calcutta is ina 
parlous condition. Unless some really able lawyer, 


replete with the humanities, and incorruptible in his - 


practical reverence for its traditions, be shortly 
appointed Advocate-General from England, the 


Calcutta Bar will topple over and be swept away in- 


the maelstrom of the floods that are already gather- 
ing for the flow. 1 shall not be there to see the 
cataclysm. But it may be that before very long our 
venerable friend the New Zealander will be leaning 
against the uncouth supports of the floating bridge 
over the Hooghly, wondering what has become of 
the inheritance, of Cowie and of Graham, of Evans 
and of Woodroffe, of Bonnerjee and Monomohun 


himself stranded in . 
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Ghose, of William Jackson and Sir Charles Paul. 
Then, when it will be too late, the orphaned members 
of my learned order will awake toa new procession 
of inert and spiritless leaders, the play things and the 
puppets of bureaucracy. Then, too, mourning a 
loss which neither time nor effort shall replace, they 
will recognise how much they owed to the virility of 
character, the sturdy unselfish independence, the 


Single-mindedness of aim and method of the men they 
failed to imitate. 


nel al 


The place of honour in the February 
number of the Hindustan Review has beer 
accorded to Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s! 
thoughtful and well-written article 


Aesthetic. _ 
“Aesthetic contemplation” says Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “no more directly 


subserves any immediate practical purpose 
than do absolute love or truth.” 


Où the contrary, we should claim that these 
experiences are in themselves the very ultimate fruit 
and purpose of life itself. But art is not on that 
account any theless intimately bound up with life: 
for these experiences are never to be had when they 
are pursued as ends in themselves, they are manifest- 
ed only when we are deeply preoccupied with work,» 

Without aesthetic philosophy we are likely to fall 
into much confusion, the more so, because most of 
those who wish to exercise political or religious 
authority are lacking in aesthetic intuitions, and 
must deal with that of which they are igncrant. 
It is therefore essential for the philosopher to supply 
the King with a valid theory on which to act: and 
even a wrong theory will be better than caprice. 

To take some concrete examples: knowing no 
aesthetic, the Puritans, e.g., the Calvinists, early 
Buddhists, and Jains, together with typical modern 
rationalists and social reformers either condemn both 
art and artists alike, or what is perhaps worse, are 
completely unaware of them. The priestly Puritan, 
not aware of art as a spiritual activity, regards 
every work of art as at the best only affording 
pleasure, and too austere to welcome pleasure for 
its own sake, and knowing the vanity of the pursyå 
of pleasure, gloes not hesitate to pass a general cofi 
demnation on all art alike. The Fabian reformer, 
in the same way regarding art ag nothing but 
an amusement, thinks that serioys men and 
a serious community need find no time for 
it. Did either or all of these prevail, the whole of 
life would be profoundly impoverished, as has always 
been the case in ages of Puritanism and Materia- 
lism. A civilisation which rejects so fundamentally, 
human an impulse as the impulse to aesthetic expres- 
sion, is proved inhuman by that very fact: and 
under such conditions there is ample opportunity 
for industry to become brutality. i 


. 
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The writer goes on to say 


The neglect of aesthetic is also responsible for 
great confusion in the teaching of art. Beauty does 
not arise directly either from the subject of a work 
pof art or from the technical accomplishment of the 
artist, but only from the necessity that has been 
felt to deal with a certain theme. Comparison of a 
modern school of art with a modern school of 
engineering, a modern studio with a modern draw- 
ing office, will reveal the surprising fact that the 
training and environment of the engineer are more 
spiritual than those of the artist. The engineer has 
real and urgent problems to solve, he is something 
more than an upholsterer, and he is constantly 
made aware of the mathematical and mystic basis 
of his craft,—it is not for him to forget- that the fall 
of a leaf affects the most distant stars. The engineer 
and the scientist, notwithstanding that Industria- 
lism misuses their ingenuity, are the typical artists 
of the present day, and the most fortunate craftsmen. 
_ The engineer is religious in so far as he devotes 
himself to the problem before him: but the academic 
painter who believes that beauty is intrinsic in 
lovely and caressable forms does not devote himself 
to any problem. We cannot, indeed, expect the 
majority of artists to set their own problems. In 
ages of great art problems were set by the philoso- 
phers and lovers: such problems as these,—to build 
a house for a god; to welcome and hasten the 
return of spring; to represent the life of a nationa 
hero ; to raise a memorial to beloved dear; to paint 
a window with the coronation of the Virgin ;'to 
represent the Eternal Becoming under the likeness 
of a dance ; to represent the forces of creation in the 
likeness of a tiger and a dragon, or mist and 
mountain, It may be answered'that some problems 
are still set, for example that we still build churches 
and temples. But these are ouly vestigial activities : 
and not ‘we,’ but contractors build—the artist’ 
is very rarely invited to assist or even to advise. 
We are apt at the building of banks and cannon; 
but problems adequate to human dignity are 
scarcely remembered in the active world, and are 
never mentioned in schools of art. 


Dr. Coomaraswamy advocates the 
entire abandonment of the teaching of 
art. The more or less accomplished 
amateur positively hampers the genuine 
craftsman by making the public pay for 
mediocre works. If at present “men have 
no purposes in view which demand and 
compel lyrical expression we ought to 
wait for art until we feel the need of it.” 
But at the same time the writer strougly 
advocates the teaching of the understand. 
ing of art in ordinary schools and in 
universities, where “philology is at present 
morein favour than literature.’ 

This understanding should be dirgcted not merely 
to the historical appreciation of various schools of 
art and their relation to contemporary thought 
though that is important enough, but far more 


to the development of that kind of courage and 


intelligence _ Which are required for the patronage 
of living artists. 


It is curious to reflect that no two countries are 
less aware of art than modern England and modern 
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India. There is probably no type of educated man 
now liviug possessing less artistic sensibility than 
the average Indian university graduate or grown-up 
English public school boy. 


The writer brings toa close his erudite 
article by observing that 


Future cycles of art will belong to world history 
rather than to local history : and as a matter of fact 
the more we investigate the history of ancient art 
the more we tend to recognise even their worldwide 
movements rather than merely local developments. 

Qn the other hand we recognize withrrelief that 
however rapid means of communication may become 
in the near future, it is still inevitable that cosmo- 
politan tendencies must always be modified by local 
circumstances of environment, occupation, tempera- 
ment and tradition: probably we appreciate the 
moral value of local colour more highly than ever 
before. That every community in every age should 
possess a clearly marked taste and own-morality 
(sva-dharma) is the evidence of its vitality. But in 
these days of necessary inter-racial co-operation, and 
cousequently necessary mutual understanding, it is 
stupid to regard our own taste and own morality 
as absolute : to identify our own taste with the idea 
of beauty in the abstract is to use one form of 
truth to deny all others, to separate clique from 
cligue and race from race. We cannot maintain 
that the Chinese know not art, merely because 
their taste is—CHinese—nor that the Jew knows 
not religion, merely because his theology and his 
morality are—Jewish. Still less can we maintain 
that all who are not of a particular aesthetic school 
or not of a particular sect, are lost. 





! P 


“The Teacher’s Responsibility. 


Miss Corric Gordon, herself a teacher 
of young minds, contributes a thoughtful 
article to the Eudeatidnal Review for 
February, in which she asserts, and quite 
correctly too, that the teaching of the 
young is more’ an affair of the heart than 
of the head, and that it should be carried 
oninasincere and reverent spirit. Says 
she: 

For younger teachers to whom the world begins 
at fourteen inches from the eye and ends at a dis- 
tance ofso many rods or miles or years of light, 
but always measurable; who sees things as they 
seem, rarely as they are, much less as they grew or 
grow ; who know the past only by hearsay and 
the future by prophecy-—-how important is it to 
muse upon their responsibility, to obtain glimpses 
of the world’s infinitude, inward and outward, to 
see life in its unity as it rises insensibly from the 
remotest sources and plunges into “life eternal.” 

To older teachers in whom shattered hope and 
foiled aspiration threaten to clog the currents of 
joyous endeavour, whom a’ shallow empiricism 
surrounds with the pitfalls of pedantry and routine, 
whom dull care of existence and the short-sighted 
parsimony of administration or patrons have driven 
from the teeming fields of life to the dry fodder 
stored in books, how important it is to muse upon 
their responsibility that they may regain their faith 
in the eternal law which surely ieads to victory all 
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things true and holy; that they may keep bright 
and whole the armour of insight, of high purpose, 
of unfailing meekness and love; that they may 
preserve in the mind freshness and vigour, in the 
heart the fervour of youth, in their aims purity and 
faith, in the conscience the hunger and thirst for 
righteousness. 

Primarily and always, the teacher’s responsibility, 
be he man or woman, lies in his work, which is the 
nurture and guidance of unfolding childhood and 
youth. Allhe dreams and does as a teacher must 
tend to this. The more fully his work guards this 
development, the more steadfastly it keeps the face 
of the young towards the light and power and 
sweetness of being, the more abundantly it makes 
the life of his ward a teeming source of joy, where 
all may drink, and yet not drain the fountain, the 
more surely has he been a true teacher. 

It may be difficult, in many instances to unravel 
the teacher’s influence from that of heredity and 
environment, of parents and friends, of public opinion 
and the spirit of the time; still more difficult, per- 
haps, to discover even approximately the particular 
influence of any one of a number of teachers that 
may have entered a pupil’s life successfully in some 
modern knowledge factory. Yetin no case will the 
true teacher’s influence go for naught; and no 
greater reward and deeper encouragement can come 
to him, than the appreciation of his influence for 
good, by the man or woman who at some time 
in childhood or youth sat at his feet, and who 
traces some lasting inspiration to his work. 

The essential means for solviug the problems that 
confront the teacher in his work of guiding the 
pupils on the road to worthy manhood and woman- 
hood, to a life of benificent social efficiency, lie largely 
in himself. 

In his strength the child grows strong; his eager- 
ness to see and know and do will stir similar zeal 
in the children’s heart ; his reverence fur things high 
and holy, his love for humanity and his reverence 
for the ideals of life kindle the fervour of God-will 
and reverence in the child’s soul ; his gentleness and 
constancy, his joy and peace will surely be the 
child’s in some measure, even under otherwise 
adverse conditions. 


We accuse our children of lack of industry, of 
want of interest: we shall find the cause—or much 
ofit—ia ourselves and also the remedy, Are our 
children full of mischief, frivolous, irreverent ? the 
fault is ours, and also the cure. We ask the children 
to be wise beyond their years, and when they fail— 
as they must, we charge them with a stupidity 
which in reality is ours. Wecompel our children 
to close their minds to nature and to life and to 
bury theireager hearts in the dust of books, and 
when they rebel we charge them with faults of which 
we are the makers. We esteem the multiplication 
table more than honesty, precedent higher than 
justice, justice holier than love,—and-then we wonder 
ifour children sink to the level of calculating quib- 
blers and self-seeking exploiters, held within the 
law only by the might of fear. Seek we the kingdom 
of Heaven with all our power and strength; let us 
but be true and just and loving and it will be well 
with our children even as it will be with us. 





The Indian Review for February publishes 
the ideals of Mr. Gandhi’s new organisa- 
tion 
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The ‘‘Satyagrahasrama.” 


To start with there is the vow of 
truth. Then follow the vow of celibacy, 
the vow of control of the palate, the vow . 
of non-thieving, the vow of Swadeshi, the **. 
vow of fearlessness, the vow regarding 
the untouchables. The members hold that 
education must be imparted through the 
vernaculars. 


We make a few extracts from the speech 
delivered by Mr. Gandhion the foregoing 
subject, sometime ago in Madras. 


I feel and 1 have felt during the whole of my 
public life that what we need, what any nation 
needs, but we perhaps of all the nations of the world 
need just now is nothing else and nothing less than 
character-building. The maxim of life which I have 
acceptedis, that no work done by any mau,no matter 
how great he is, will really prosper unless he has 
a religious backing. But what is religion? The 
question will be immediately asked. I, for one, would 
answer, Not the religion which you will get after 
reading all the scriptures of the world; it is not 
really a grasp by the brain, but it is a heart-grasp. 
It is a thing which is not alien to us, but it is a 
thing which has to be evolved out of us. It is always 
within us, with some consciously so; with the 
others quite unconsciously. But it is there; and 
whether we wake up this religious instinct in us 
through outside assistance or by inward growth, 
no matter how it is done, it has got to be done 1f 
we want todo anything in the right manner and 
anything that is going to persist. 

I recall a conversation I had with an English 
friend. He was comparatively a stranger. Be is a 
Principal of a College and has been in India for 
several years, He was comparing notes with me, 
and he asked me whether I would admit that we, 
unlike most Englishmen, would not dare to say 
‘No” when it was “No” that we meant. And I 
must confess that I immediately said “Yes,” I 
agree with that statement: We do hesitate to say 
“No,” frankly dnd boldly, when we want to pay 
due regard to the sentiments of the person whom 
we are addressing. Inthis Ashrama we make it a 
tule that we must say “No”, when we mean “No,” 
regardless of consequences. i 

Those who want to perform national service, or 
those who want to have a glimpse of the real reli- 
gious life, must lead a celibate life no matter if 
married or unmarried. Marriage but brings a 
woman closer together with the man, and they be- 
come friends in a special sense, never to be parted 
either iu this life or in the lives that are to come. 
But I do not think that, in our conception of mar- 
riage, our lusts should necessarily enter. 

Unless we slut our eyes tothe tea shops and 
cofee shops, and unless we are satisfied with 
foods, that are necessary for the proper wain- 
tenance of our, physical health, and unless we are 
prepared to rid ourselves of stimulating, heating and 
exciting condiments that we mix with our food, we 
will certainly not be able to control the over-abun- 
ee unnecessary, exciting stimulation that we may, 
ave. 

I venture to suggest that it is the fundamental law 
of Nature, without exception, that Nature produces 
enough for our wants from day to day, and if only 


everybody took enough for himself and nothing more 
there would be no pauperism in this world, there 
would be no man dying of starvation in this world. 
But so long as we have got this inequality, so long 
we are thieving. I am no socialist, and I do not 
want to dispossess those who have got possessions ; 
but Ido say that, personally, those of us who want 
to see light out of darkness have to follow this rale. 
Ido not want to dispossess anybody. If somebody 
else possesses more than I do, let hım. But so far as 
my own life has to be regulated, Ido say that I dare 
not possess anything which Ido not want. In India 
we have got three millions of people having to be 
satisfied with one meal a day, and that meal consist- 
ing ofa chapati containing no fat init, and a pinch 
of salt. You and I have no right to anything that we 
really have until these three millions are clothed and 
fed better. You and I, who ought to know better, 
must adjust our wants, and even undergo voluntary 
peri in order that they may be nursed, fed and 
clothed, 


We are departing from one of the sacred laws of 
our being whea we leave our neighbour and go out 
somewhere else in order to satisfy our wants. Ifa 
mancomes from Bombay here and offers you wares, 
you are not justified in supporting the Bombay mer- 
chant or traderso long as you have got a merchant 
at your very door, born and bred in Madras. That is 
my view of Swadeshi. In your viliage, so long as you 
have got your village-barber, you are bound to sup- 
port him to the exclusion of the finished barber who 
may come to you from Madras. If you find it 
necessary that your village-barber should reach the 
attainments of the barber from Madras, you may 
train him to that., Send him to Madras by all means, 
if you wish, in order that he may learn his calling. 
Until you do that yon are not justified in going to 
another barber. That is Swadeshi. 


I found, throughout my wanderings in India, that 
India, educated India, is seized with a paralysing 
fear. We may not open our lips in public ; we may 
not declare our confirmed opinions in public; we 
may hold those opinions; we may do anything 
we like within the four walls of our house,—but 
those are not for public consumption. If we 
had taken a vow of silence, I would have nothing to 
say. When we open our lips in public, we say things 
which we do not really believein. I donot know 
whether this is not the experience of almost every pub- 
lic man who speaks in India. [then suggest to you 
that thereis only one Being, if Being is the proper 
term to be used, Whom we have to fear, and that is 
God. When we fear God, we shall fear no Man, no 
matter how high-placed he may be. And if you 
want to follow the vow of truth in any shape or 
form, fearlessness is the necessary consequence. 


i think that this miserable, wretched, enslaving 
spirit of ‘‘untouchableness’’ must have come to us 
when we were in the cycle of our lgves, at our lowest 
ebb, and that evil has still stuck to us and it still 
remains with us. It is, to my mind, a curse that 
has come to us, and as long as that curse remains 
with us, so long I think we are bound to consider 
that every affliction that we labour under in this 
sacred landisafit and proper punishment for this 
great and indelible crime that we are committing. 
That any person should be considered untouchable 
because of his calling passes one’s comprehension ; 
and you, the student world, who receive all this 
modern education, if you become a party to this 
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crime, it were better that you received no education 
whatsoever. 

‘ In Europe, every cultured man learns, not only 
his language, but also other languages, certainly 
three or four. And even as they do in Europe, in 
order to solve the problem of language in India, we, 
in this Ashrama, make it a point to learn as many 
Indian vernaculars as we possibly cau, And I assure 
you that the trouble of learning these languages is 
nothing compared to the trouble that we have to 
take in mastering the English language. 

Politics, divorced of religion, have absolutely no 
meaning. If the student-world crowd the political 
platforms of this country, to my mind it is not 
necessarily a healthy sign of national growth; but 
that does not mean that you, in your student-life, 
ought not to study politics, Politics are a part of 
our being; we ought to understand our national 
institutions, and we ought to understand our national 
growth and all those things. We may doit from 
our infancy. So, in our Ashrama, every child is 
taught to understand the political institutions of 
our country, and to know how the country is 
vibrating with new emotions, with .new aspirations, 
with a new life. But we want also the steady light, 
the infallible light, of religious faith, not a faith 
which merely appeals to the intelligence, but a faith 
which is indelibly inscribed on the heart. 





The Mystery of Pain. 


The following is taken trom an article 
of the above name appearing in East and 
West for March. 


Pain is a great teacher. Rightly viewed, earth's 
sorrows and troubles are earth’s education for the 
soul. Weshould not do or progress much without 
some Such educative discipline. 

We do not realise that God is in the raging storm, 
in the heart-breaking sorrow, in the pain. If we look 
carefully we shall find Him there in the midst, 

If we could but silence our noisy clamouring senses, 
we should hear His voice in the storm calling to us 
to awake ; we should feel in the sorrow His pressing 
invitation to come to Him; we should sense in the 
pain His touch of warning. 

We suffer because we do not understand life and its 
laws, and thus we are out of harmony with spiritual 
vibrations of love. 

Suffering does not only mean physical pain, but 
some of the greater trials of the heart and soul. 

And after all, are not these things our opportuni- 
ties to test our strength or weakness ? Grand oppor- 
tunities to practise the higher life and prove our prin- 
ciples ? 

Prone to attach ourselves to our sorrows, we thus 
hold ourselves in the lower vibration of earth’s mag- 
netism—the magnetism of the senses—while the “f” 
is crying to be tree and escape the bondage of pain. 

The sense-life is a superficial play, till suffering 
makes it a reality, and we see pain as a great teacher. 

It is only they who have deeply suffered and 
thought, who thus know about life in all its phases, 
who can ever really undetstand and sympathise, and 
with their oe and experience help others in 
their time of need, and show them that “steadily as 
day follows night, pleasure pursues pain, aud power 
accompanies the occasion for its manifestation.” 

The strength of a character isin proportia 
obstacles it has met and mastered. 













4.7 4: 


What stunted growth would ours be if we never 
met or conquered grief or pain ? 

As the quivering leaf unfolds, it drinks in power 
and vitality from contact with the air and light. 
When the March winds blow roughly, or the April 
showers press heavily, the blade of corn just bends 
before the blast or bows under the weight ot the rain ; 
when'they have passed, it lifts againits bowing stem 
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bright with sparkling drops, radiantly fresh and 
visibly grown. It is in harmony with the elements, 
drawing beauty and strength from their opposing 
forces 

It is by such resistance, whichis really non-resist- 
ance that we all grow strong. Each rung of the 
ladder resists our tread, or we could never mount. 


a Se 
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Jack London, the American Story-Wirter. 


Current Opinion for January publishes 
an interesting account of Jack London 
whose book The Call ofthe Wild published 
near the outset of his career is regarded 
by many- critics as the best ot his tales, 
and the one which is his chief claim to 
immortality. 

Curiously enough Jack London had 
little love for his literary work, all the love 
was centred, as he asserted himself, 
on the dollars that his work brought into 
his hands. _ He objected to being called an 
artist. In any case, his was not an artist’s 
temperament, as the following lines clearly 
show. Said London: 


I'am nothing more than a fairly good artisan. 
You may think that I am not telling the truth, but I 
hate my profession. I detest the profession I have 
chosen. I hate it, I tell you, I hate it! 

I assure you that I do not write because I love the 
game. Iloatheit. I cannot find words to express 
my disgust. The only reason I write is because I am 
well-paid for my labor-—-that’s what I call it-labor. 
I get lots of money for my books and stories. I tell 
you I would be glad to dig ditches for twice as many 
hours as I devote to writing if only I could get as 
much money. To me, writing is an easy way to make 
a fine living. Unless I meant it, I wouldn’t think of 
saying a thing like this, for I am speaking for pub- 
lication. Iam sincere when I say that my profession 
sickens me. Every story that I write is for the money 
that will come to me. I always write what the 
editors want, not what I'd like to write. I grind out 
what the capitalist editors want, and the editors buy 
only what the business and editorial departments 
permit... l 

The editors are not interested in the truth ; they 
don’t want writers to tell the truth. A writer can’t 
sell a story when it tells the truth, so why should he 
batter his head against a stone wall ? He gives the 
editors what they want, for he knows that the stuff 
he believes in and loves to write will never be pur- 
chased, 


Jack London became a confirmed pessi- 
mt towards the latter part of his 
> admitted : 


„horses and fine soil, 


“Iam weary of everything. Ino longer think of 
the world or the movement {the social revolution) or 
of writing asan art. I am a great dreamer, but I 
dream of my ranch, of my wife. I dream of beautiful 
I dream of the beautiful 
things I own up in Sonoma County. And I write for 
no other purpose than to add to the beauty that now 
belongs to me. I writea book for no other reason 
than to add three or four hundred acres to my mag- 
nificent estate. I write a story with no other pur- 
pose than to buy a stallion. To me, my cattle are 
more interesting than my profession. My friends 
don’t believe me when I say this, but lam absolutely 
sincere. 


How the hungry lad who had earned 
his own living since the age, of nine, whose 
schooling was of the shortest and most 
intermittent type, acquired the ambition 
to become a great writer was once thus 
recounted by London himself: | 


In my fitful school days I had written the usual 
compositions, which had been praised in the usual 
way, and while working in the jute mills I still made 
an occasional try. The factory occupied thirteen 
hours of my day, and being young and husky, 1 want- 
ed a little for myself, so there was not much left for 
composition. The San Francisco Call offered a prize 
for a descriptive article. My mother urged me to try 
for it, and I did, taking for my sybject, ‘Typhoon OH 
the Coast of China.’ 

Very tired and sleepy and knowing I had to be up 
at 5-30, I began the article at midnight and worked 
straight on until 1 had written 2,000 words, the 
limit of the article, but with my idea only half work- 


‘ed out. I continued adding another 2,000 words’ 


before I had finished, and the third night I spent in 
cutting out the excess,so as to bring the article 
within the conditions ofthe contest. The first prize 
came to me, and my success seriously turned my 
thoughts to writing, but my blood was still too hot 
for a settled routine. 


English Society during the War. 


An American Correspondent presents a 
deplorable picture of the “smart set” in 
England in the pages of the Outlook which 
is in sad contrast with the general seli- 
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sacrifice and devotion displayed by the 
average man and woman in England at 
the present moment “when all Europe is 
in the throes of a death struggle.” Says he: 


The Americans who have been living in London 
since the war broke out return very puzzled. They 
are unable to understand how it is thatin the midst 
of the general self-sacrifice and the amazing effort 
that has been made by all classes of women to back 
up the ding-dong work of the men of England, the 
salacious set of smart people is permitted to continue 
its gambols. They are not surprised at the general 
impression that has gained ground over here that 
London society is degenerate and very much like that 
of Paris before the Revolution. Further, they all 
agree with the protest which was made by General 
Sir H. Smith-Dorrien as to the London theatres, or 
those of them which produce revues, They are not 
prudes, nor have they the prurient minds which 
belong to the Anti-Vice Brigade. They confess, how- 
ever that the sort of nakedness which seems to be the 
be-all and end-all of these London revuesis so obvi- 
ously resorted to for the purpose of extracting the 
hard-earned pay from soldiers on leave as to demand 
the attention of a Censor. To them there is some- 
thing quite hideous in this mercenary descent, this 
general lowering of standards at a time when all 
Burope is in the throes ofa death struggle. To them 
there is also something peculiarly insulting to the 
young British soldiers who are thus supposed by the 
providers of these revues to want nothing but vulgar- 
ity, noise, and nakedness when they visit London for 
a tew days or hours from their various Fronts. In 
fact, they are obsessed with the idea that there must 
be something very wrong in the state of London 
which permits the authorities to allow the revueing 
theatres and the so-called smart set to convey the 
impression broadcast that there is degeneracy: ramp- 
ant inthe British capital at sucha time. It is not 
fair to the great majority of Britishers who are strain- 
ing every nerve beyond description, and it is not fair 
to Anglo-Saxons in other countries, who shudder 
when they read the offensive illiterate drivel which 
appears every week in the English illustrated papers 
and watch the manner in which they give themselves 
up to methods of top-shelf publications, 





Quite a readable 


review of 


The Poetry of Mr. Hardy 


appears in the Times. We make 
extracts: 


His great strength lies not in his handling of the 
Nelsons and Napoleons, but in the amazing insight 
and sympathy with which he shows how the historic 
doings of kings and generals affect the private soldier, 
the citizen in his shop, the mau behind the plough. 
The same thing may be seen in his poems about this 
war.’ It is not the doom of nations but the fate-of in- 
divtdyal lives, the man who goes, the woman who 
stays, which has best inspired him. So here his 
stanzas ‘“‘In Time of ‘the Breaking of Nations’’”’ are 
not about the nations at all, 


and appreciative 


some 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow, silent walk, 
, With an old horse that stumbles and nods, 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


‘thousand years. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch grass ; 
Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

War’s annals will fade into night 
Ere their story die. 


Though ina manner the most national of our 


“novelists, and even the most local, he is also the one 


2 whose dramas locality and nationality matter 
east, 

He has put his Wessex before oureyes. His people’s 
language and clothes, their labors and pleasures, are 
those of Wessex. But their fate has nothing local 
about it. Their tragedies turn on the loves and hates 
and sorrows that may be found among every people 
over all the earth. The fate that hangs over them so 
heavily is not that of men of Dorset or of England, 
but that of helpless atoms whirled they know not 
where in a vast and mysterious universe. That is the 
world of the novels. And it is also the world of these 
poems. 

Never author held a sincerer pen. Never poet 
looked more unflinchiugly in the full face of pain. 
And yet we have scarcely any writer, at any rate of 
prose, whose work leaves a more continuous impres- 
sion of beauty. Whyis that? Because he knows 
that words, if they are to be the instruments of liter- 
ature, must be chosen, and set in an order which un- 
ties the mind of a whole people with the new, unique, 
and individual mind of the writer. And he knows 
that art must treat life so that itis seen botu as the 
momentary event of to-day and asa link in the eter- 
nal procession of all time and all existence. The prob- 
lem of the artist is to be at once individual and uni- 
versal, to be at once original and in the great tradi- 
tion, to be of his own day and yet of none or of all. 
He has to be true to what he sees, and yet not give 
us the mere raw material of truth which anybody can 
see, but that inner essence of it whichis vital, repre- 
sentative and permanent. He has to use language as 
the speech which he hears in the street and the 
speech which has been spoken and written for a 
In the choice of his words and the 
shaping of his sentences he has to remember that 
he is at once a writer with something to say which 
should be said clearly and an artist with something 
to make which should be made beautifully. 

No one willcontend that his verse can rank fora 
moment with his prose. It is, in fact, always the 
poetry of a man whose natural way of utterance 
is not verse. The mind is everywhere the poet's 
mind, but thewerse seldom flows abundantly, and 
scarcely ever withthe ease of nature. It is the 
verse of one who is a master of poetry but in its 
form only a very highly gifted amateur. Some 
gifts he has, indeed, which are rare among our 
brilliant young poets. He can meditate; he can 
brood over his matter, cooit, as it were, to us, till 
we findjit singing in our minds if not exactly in our 
ears. Hecan go down quietly to the depths of his 
subject, treating it not as a thing for display of 
eloquence or cleverness, but as matter for pity, for 
love, for wonder, for wistful, nncomprehending 
acceptance. 


The thrush in winter startles him fi 
into wonder and then into a surmise 
something beyond wonder: 
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So little cause for carolings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 


The same note, and higher, is struck in 
what is perhaps the finest of his lyrics, the 
great hymn sung by the Pities in the last 
scene of The Dynasts: 


And these pale panting multitudes 
Seen surging here, their moils, their moods, 


All shall ‘fulfil their joy” in Thee, 

In Thee abide eternally ! 

Exultant adoration give 

The Alone, through Whom all living live, 
The Alone, in Whom all dying die, S 
Whose means the End shkall justify ! 


And though the Spirit Ironic is given its 
right of reply— 
I know 
Tis handsome of our Pities so to sing 


The praises of the dreaming, dark, dumb Thing 
That turns the handle of this idle Show ! 


yet the very last word of the great dra- 
ma is not with Irony, but with Faith— 


But a stirring thrills the air 

Like to sounds of joyance there, 

That the rages 

Of the ages 

Shall be canceled and deliverance offered 
from the darts that were, 

Consciousness the Will informing, till 
It fashion all things fair ! 


He is a poet because it has meant so much more 
to him than to the rest of us, moved him more, 
Stirred him to more working both of heart and 
mind. Like Wordsworth, he brings so much with 
him that in his hands the ordinary at once becomes 
extraordinary, the small great, the old new. But 
he does not, like Wordsworth, ‘‘avert his eyes from 
half of human fate.” His passion is sometimes 
Joy :— 

A day is drawing to its fall 
I had not dreamed to see ; 

The first of many to enthrall 
My spirit, will it be ? 

Or is this eve the end of all 
Such new delight for me? 


I journey home; the pattern grows 
Of moonshades on the way ; 
“Soon the first quarter, I suppose,” 
Sky-glancing travelers say. 

I realize that it, for those, 
Has been a common day. 


But even here joy trembles for the future ; and 
the joy that Mr. Hardy sees most often belongs 
to the past is become a memory at best, at worst a 
pain :— 

They bear him to his resting place— 
In slow procession sweeping by; 

I follow at a stranger’s space} 

His kindred they, his sweetheart I. 
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Unchanged my gown of garish dye, 
Though sable sad is their attire; 

But they stand round with griefless eye, 
Whilst my regret consumes like fire! 


So with the stanzas to Lizbie Browne, perhaps 
the thing most’exactly characteristic of Mr. Hardy 
in this volume. They are a man’s words ro the 
woman he had failed to make his own :— 


But, Lizbie Browne, 

I let you slip ; 

Shaped not a sign ; 
Touched never your lip 
With lip of mine, 

Lost Lizbie Browne ! 


So, Lizbie Browne, 
When on a day 

Men speak of me 

AS not, you'll say, 
“And who was he ?—’ 
Yes, Lizbie Browne ! 


In half these poems the poet is living with the 
shadows of those whom he loved long ago and loves 
still :— 


I idly cut a parsley stalk 

And blew therein towards the moon ; 

I had not thought what ghosts would walk 
With shivering footsteps to my tune. 


If, like Shelley, and in the course of a life almost 
three times as long, he has found that to him life’s 
cup has been dealt in another measure than that 
given to those who can live smiling, yet he will make 
out of that another happiness which nothing can 
take away :— 


Let me enjoy the earth no less, 
Because the all-enacting Might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my delight. 
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And some day hence, toward Paradise 
And all its blest—if such should be—- 

I will iift glad afar-off eyes. 

Though it contain no place for me. 





The Maxim Mind. 


Under the above heading the Nation 
publishes a short but interesting account 
of Sir Hiram Maxim, based on his auto- 
biography, whose machine of destruction 
will leave scars on the bodies of “an 
appreciable percentage of the male popula- 
tion of Europe,” and when the war is 
over, the harvest of whose “neat little gun 
in killed alone may run into millions.” 

We are told that 


Sir Hiram Maxim was a very vain man, and+there 
was enough in his career to feed the robustest vanity. 
He began life asa penniless and selfeducated wood- 
turner in a. little village at the back-of-beyond in 
Maine. He probably was, when he died, the only in- 
ventor except Edison whose personality really figured 
in the plain man’s gallery of fame. All the monarchs 
of Europe lavished attentions on him ; he had honors 
and knighthoods and wealth. The severest critic 
would at least concede that in his own sphere he 
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showed very remarkable powers of intellect. It is 
not of any of these things that he was vain. He 
talks of the kings with hardly a trace of conceit. Of 
money he waa careless, and he seemed to set no value 
Onitatall. He does not boast of bis fame, though 
in a simple-minded way he clearly did enjoy it. 
What he really was proud of was his physical 
strength. It is one of the oddest paradoxes in civili- 
zation. Here was aman who, apparently without a 
teacher, had by his own quick powers of mind, so 
mastered mathematics, physics, and chemistry that 
he used to sit down deliberately and confidently to 
solve a problem in invention much asa student sits 
downto work out a problem in geometry. He had 
made a machine which enabled him with a touch to 
mow down men by hundredsin a minute. He had 
supplied the physical basis of conquest and dominion. 
He was the indispensable purveyor of force to every 
Great Power. But the thing of which he was really 
proud was that be could do whata microcephalous 
negro boxer ora Far West lumber-mancando. His 
chief pride was that with his own fist he could 
knock most men down. It is really a gem and miracle 
of vanity. This man could with his brains slay men 
by the million. He was vain not of that, but of the 
power ofhis unaided arm to knock them out one by 
one. 
Sir Hiram certainly was, on his own level, a kind 
of superman, but his supei-excellence was consistent 
with an oddly-limited outlook. He was bigger and 
stronger than most of his kind. He thought nothing 
of a sixteen hours’ day of hard physical toil. He was 
not so much the superman as the super-mechanic. He 
could do better and quicker work with any given tool 
than any other craftsman of his day. He could turn 
wood or metal equally well. He could paint carriages 
with wonderful landscapes on their panels. He was 
vastly proud of making a perspective drawing ofa 
machine, which when photographed was mistaken 
for a direct photograph. He was, in body and mind, 
the climax of a race ot backwoods pioneers, who owed 
‘their survival to physical prowess and mental adapt- 
ability. He made his automatic guns in manhood 
precisely as he had made a blunderbuss for bears and 
a trap for mice as a boy. It was a purely mechanical 
genius, and the oddest thing about him was that he 
evidently thought of his gun exactly as he' thought of 
the sundry improved tools which he had made for 
other human uses. 


Japanese Economics and. the War. 


Baron Shibusawa, the well known 


Japanese financier and banker, points out. 


the economic result of the war on Japan 
inthe pages of the Japan Magazine for 
February. 

At the beginning of the war Japan 
believed that America ‘‘would reap a great 
harvest from exporting supplies and 
munitions to Europe resulting in an in- 
dustrial prosperity that would react 
favorably on” Japan’s exports to the 
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United States. But the opposite happened. 
There was a remarkable falling off in trade 
with the United States, especially in silk. 
As a consequence Japan was obliged to 
take steps to prevent a further fall in the 
silk market, and we are told, an asssocia- 
tion called the Central Guild of Silk Indus- 
try was formed for the purpose. 
However 


Within a year the silk situation quite changed for 
the better, the price rising to twice its former average. 
Other exports to America have made similar progress. 

There has also been a steady increase in trade with 
Europe, especially Russia, caused no doubt by the 
diminution of output through mobilization for war. 
The exports of munitions to Russia from Japan has 
been enormous, though far less than the exports sent 
by America. The orders received from Russia were 
executed partly by private enterprise and partly by 
the Government. 

The biggest profits of the war have accrued to our 
shipping companies, as ships have from the first been 
ata premium. From the time of the war with China 
Japan’s merchant marine has been steadily expanding 
under the impetus of government subsidies. Rut great 
as had been the growth it was unable to supply the 
demand created by the present war. Japan is now 
full of funauatikin, or men made millionaires by 
shipping. 

Japan is glad to have this increase of wealth, how- 
ever, for she has so long been a debtorcountry, suffer- 
ing under the pressure of loans, that she can now do 
something to free herself from this burden. 

Trade during the present war has fortunately 
brought abouta favourable balance in Japan, exten- 
sions taking place in all directions, more particularly 
toward the South seas to take the place of goods 
formerly supplied by Germany. The result of our 
increased trade has been a steady inflow of specie 
until now the gold holdings of the nation are more 
than double what they were at the beginning of the 
war. Japan has thus been enabled to redeem con- 
siderable of her foreign indebtedness and to invest 
in Allied securities. 

There is no doubt that so long as the war con- 
tinues Japan will go on enjoying a favourable 
economic position. With the conclusion of peace 
Japan may expect to enter upon the difficult task of 

retaining the markets she hassecured during the war. 
This will be very difficult in view of the economic 
competition that is inevitable after the war. Japan 


“is now devoting careful attention to what may be 


expected after the war and preparing to facethe 
situation. 

War is an abnormal and unnatural condition: not 
so trade, which is the normal condition of progressive 
society. It is as absurd as it is immoral to regard 
trade as war. If a man cannot raise his reputation 
by honest trade he should get out. Heis unequal to 
the noble professi6én of a supplier of human needs, 
As a financier [ protest against the word “war” ever 
being associated with commerce and industry. 
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The Triumphant March of Freedom. 


During the first seventeen years’ of the 
twentieth century there have been both 
losses and gains to the cause of national 
freedom. Korea was annexed to the Em- 
pire of Japan in 1910. Tripoli was an- 
nexed to Italy in 1912. In April, 1912,a 
treaty was signed at Fez by which the 
Sultan of Morocco had to formally accept 
the French protectorate. In the same year 
in November the right of Spain to exercise 
its protectorate in the Spanish Zone 
of Morocco was acknowledged. By various 
decrees from 1899 to 1903 the powers of 
local self-government which Finland pos- 
sessed under its old constitution were 
taken away by Russia. From 1908 to 
1909 the legislative powers of the Finns 
were restricted in several directions, and 
by a bill passed in 1911 Finland was 
made to pay an annual contribution of 
£800,000 to the Russian Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Now that democracy has been 
established in Russia, Finland will most 
probably regain her lost liberties. 

Cyprus and Egypt practically formed 
parts of the British Empire even before the 
present war. The nominal change in their 
political status cannot, therefore, be coun- 
ted either as a gain or a loss. 

Similarly until after the end of the war 
and the conclusion of peace, nothing definite 
can be said regarding the political condi- 
tion of Belgium, Montenegro, Serbia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. 

The gains to the cause of freedom have 


probably been greater than the losses. The 


island of Cuba became a republicin 1901. 
In 1905 Norway severed her connection 
with Sweden and became a separate and 
independent kingdom. This is perhaps the 
only instance in history of the formation 
of an independent kingdom without any 
fighting and without the help of any 
foreign powers. The Government of Russia, 
since the year 1905 was, in theory, a con- 
stitutional hereditary monarchy, but, in 
fact, the legislative, executive, and judicial 


bear the title of Autocrat till the day of his 

practically forced abdication last month. 
Under the Constitution granted by the 
Prince of Montenegro on December 19, 
1905, Montenegro became a hereditary 
constitutional monarchy with popular 
representation; but it is now under 
German and Austrian occupation. Persia 
obtained a constitution in 1906, but up to 
the present she has not been able to enjoy 
the advantages of a settled, orderly and 
progressive government. How far certain 
foreign powers are responsible for this state 
of things, and to what extent the Persian 
people themselves are responsible, itis not 
within the scope of this uote to discuss. 
It is not certain whether the establishment 
of democracy in kussia will affect the 
future of Persia favorably or unfavorably. 
Probably it will be good for Persia. In 
1908 Midhat Pasha’s constitution of 1876 
was restored to Turkey. Under it Turkey 
made some progress. But internal dissen- 
sions,the Balkan wars, and the present war 
have created a very embarrassing situation 
for the Turkish people. On October 5, . 
1908, Bulgaria declared her independence. ’ 
The self-governing Union of South Africa 
was constituted in 1909. Of the consti- 
tuent provinces of this Union, Natal and 
Cape Colony had been already self-govern- 
ing British colonies; but the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State having been grant- 
ed self-government after subjugation by 
the British Government, the creation of the 
Union must be counted a gain to the cause 
of popular freedom. Butthis is a gain 
only to the people of European extraction. 
The African population, except a small 
number in Cape Colony, are without the 
franchise, and have been reduced by iniqui- 
tous land-laws to the position of serfs in 
their own country. Portugal was declar- 
ed a republic in 1910. The Portuguese 
dominions 1 India have been recently 
granted internal autonomy. The indepen- 
dence of AlbAnia was proclaimed in 1912, 
but itis now under Austrian occupation. 


. On February 12, 1912, China, the oldest of 
powers continued to be united to a great ; 


extent in the Emperor, who continued to ' 


She has 
troibles. Her 


monarchies, became a republic. 
since had many internal 
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integrity, too, has been threatened from 
outside. But the establishment of demo- 
cracyin Russia perhaps removes one 
„Source of her anxiety, as the Russian Re- 
Spublic+that is what it promises to be- 
come, is not likely to favour schemes of 
territorial aggrandisement by conquest ; 
and even if she does, the inhabitants of the 
parts of China included in the Russian Re- 
public are likely to enjoy the rights of citi- 
zens like other inhabitants of that republic. 
Since almost the beginning of American 
occupation, the Philippines have enjoyed a 
great measure of popular self-government. 
They have now been granted perfectly res- 
ponsible government. Arabia was in great 
part under Turkish rule. Recently the 
Grand Sherif of Mecea has set up an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the province of Hedjaz 
and assumed the title of king. 


In spite of reverses and retrogression . 


here and there, the cause of national 
independence and popular freedom has 
thus been marching triumphantly from 
victory to victory. The crowning event 
in this triumphal march is the latest,— 
the assertion of the people’s will in the 
Russian Empire. That empire had 
hitherto figured before the world as 
the typical autocracy. Its bureaucracy 
had been known as the most powerful, 
and the most highly organised in the 
y world. It was more powerful even than 
the Tsar himself. But it has toppled to 
the ground like a house of cards as if at the 
mere breath of the popular will. 


The Revolution in Russia. 


The Revolution in Russia has been very’ 
sudden. It is now clear that the Tsar and 
his household had been kept in the dark by 
the bureaucracy about the real condition 
of Russia and Russian feeling. It is 
doubtful whether even all the bureaucrats 
had a clear idea of the strength of the 
democratic forces they had so long kept 
under control. But however sudden the 
revolution, it was not unexpected. And 
whether expected or not, the soil had been 
prepared for it by the blood of the martyrs 
to the cause of popular freedom and the 
sufferings of the other innumerable victims 
of the bureaucracy. They had done propa- 
gandist work in a thorough-gqding manner. 
Fhis has been going on for more than half 

a century. “Inthe winter of, 1861—1862 

a high official wrote toa friend who had 

been absent trom Russia for a few months: 
I 4 
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‘If you returned now you would -be asto- 
nished at the progress which the opposi- 
tion—one might say, the revolutionary 
party~has made......the revolutionary 
ideals have taken possession of all classes, 
all ages, all professions, and they are 
publicly expressed in the streets, in the 
barracks, and in the government offices: 
I believe the police itselfis carried away 
by them.’” (Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 
“Such doctrines could not, of course, be 
preached openly under a paternal, despotic 
government, but the press censure had 
become so permeated with the prevailing 
spirit of enthusiastic liberalism, that they 
could be artfully disseminated under the 
disguise of literary criticism and fiction, 
and the public very soon learned the art 
of reading between the lines. The work 
which had perhaps the greatest influence 
in popularising the doctrines was a novel 
called Shto Dyelati ? (What is to be done ?) 
written in prison by Tchernishevski, one 
of the acaclemic leaders of the movement, 
and published with the sanction of the 
authorities |!” (Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 
The revolutionaries began ‘‘a propaganda 
among the working population of the 
towns and the rural population in the 
villages. The propagandists were recruited 
chiefly from the faculty of physical science 
in the universities, from the Technological 
Institute, and from the medical schools, 
and a female contingent was supplied 
by the midwifery classes of the Medico- 
Surgical Academy. Those of each locality 


_ were personally known to each other, but 


there was no attempt to establish among 
them hierarchical distinctions or discipline. 
Each individual had entire freedom as to 
the kind and means of propaganda to be 
employed. Some disguised themselves as 
artisans or ordinary labourers, and sought 
to convert their uneducated fellow work- 
men in the industrial centres, whilst 
others settled in the villages as school 
teachers,...... (Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 
The revolution in Russia, then, is not 
so sudden as it seems. And it is not the 
revolutionaries alone who had worked 
among the peasants and other labouring 
people. There were various other move- 
ments for the moral and intellectual 
awakening of the people. There were 
many who did not originally start with 
nihilistic notions, but whom official per- 
secution had turned into nihilists. This 
process ot manufacture of nibilists, anar- 
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chists or revolutionaries of a similar 
character 1s well-known in other despoti- 
cally governed countries also. 

There is a widely prevalent notion that 
the Russian revolutionaries were all bomb- 
throwers and assassins. That is not so. 
They were for the most part unselfish and 
high minded men and women who had 
devoted their all to the loving and peace- 
ful service of the Motherland. Even some 
of those who eventually took to assassina- 
tion were originally peaceful benefactors 
of the poor ; the persecution of the Russian 
bureaucracy drove them to take to bloody 
ways. 

It is the shortest and least bloody 
revolution of an important character 
recorded in history. But among those 
whose death has been directly or indirectly 
caused by the revolution and those who 
have suffered for it in other ways, are to 
be included those who were, rightly or 
wrongly, punished as nihilists, “though 
they never ceased to protest against the 
term as a calumnious nickname.” We take 
the following figures from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica :— 

“The following criminal statistics of the movement 
during six and a half years of its greatest activity 
(from rst July 1881 to mst January 1888) are taken 
from unpublished official records :— 

Number of affairs examined in the police 

department 1500 

Number of persons punished 046 


eee 3 
These 3046 punishments may be divided into the 
following categories :— 


Death . id i 20 
Penal servitude Er 128 
Exile in Siberia aes 681 
Exile under police supervision in European 

Russia > 1500 
Lesser punishments me 717 


ore 304ő 
From the beginning of the movement up to 1902 
the number of Anarchists condemned to death and 
executed was forty-eight, and the number of persons 
assassinated by the Anarchists was thirty-nine. There 
is no reason to suspect the accuracy of these statistics, 
for they were not intended for publication. They are 
taken from a confidential memorandum presented to 
the emperor.” 


The ex-tsar Nicholas II, in whose abdi- 
cation the revolution has culminated, is 
himself a man of gentle and humane 
character. His wife, too, is a woman of 
the same disposition. They were under the 
impression that the people of Russia loved 
them, and probably it was not an entirely 
erroneous impression; as sometimes rulers 
of men are personally popular, though 
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their administration may be unpopular 
owing to the autocratic or bureaucratic 
system and machinery. But frequentiy 
“things are not what they seem.” And > 
after all, thoughitis only too natural to 
feel some sympathy for the ex-emperor and 
his family, the cause of the freedom of the 
people and their welfare must always 
claim higher consideration than the posi- 
tion of individuals, however high-placed “ 
they may be. We speak of their ‘‘position” 
not their “happiness”; for we believe it 
would be possible for Nicholas Romanov 
and his family to lead a happier lifte in the 
privacy of retirement than in the midst 
of the gilded splendours of their palaces, 
ever guarded by an army of sentinels and 
detectives. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown,’ was literally true in the case 
of the tsars of Russia, for more than haif 
a century. In judging between Nicholas 
II and the people until lately under his 
rule, we must also bear in mind that good 
intentions and sympathy cannot make 
up for the defects of a bad system and 


. the hardship caused thereby. An autocrat, 


however good, is a mortal like other men; 
and on his death-his policy and methods 
are not wunaoften reversed. Democracy 
has its defects, but it is the best ofall 
forms of government so far evolved or 
devised by man, and there is afar greater 
chance of continuous progress under a 
democratic government than under the 
best of autocracies. The greatest con- 
demnation of autocracies and hureau- 
cracies, and the highest claim of democra- 
cies to the adherence and support of 
thinking persons, lie in this, that the 
highest good of men, in their individual 
and collective capacities, consists in the 
ability to do all necdful things themselves, 
in being self-ruling, self-sufficient and selt- 
reliant : and whereas democracies increase 
this ability, autocracies and bureaucracies 
have a directly opposite tendency. 


We Rejoice. 


We rejoice*tthat we have lived to see the 
enfranchisement of so large a portion of 
mankind. Our joy is not any whit the less 
keen or sincére because there is no selfish 
feeling in it. į Because we have a human 
heart, we mbt rejoice whenever and wher- 
ever a brother man becomes free. . 


‘The Effects of the Revolution. 
In speaking of the effects of the Revolu- 
tion in Russia, we do not refer merely to 
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chists or revolutionaries of a similar 
character is well-known in other despoti- 
cally governed countries also. 

There is a widely prevalent notion that 
the Russian revolutionaries were all bomb- 
throwers and assassins. That is not so. 
They were for the most part unselfish and 
high minded men and women who had 
devoted their all to the loving and peace- 
ful service of the Motherland. Even some 
of those who eventually took to assassina- 
tion were originally peaceful benefactors 
of the poor ; the persecution of the Russian 
bureaucracy drove them to take to bloody 
ways. 

It is the shortest and least bloody 
revolution of an important character 
recorded in history. But among those 
whose death has been directly or indirectly 
caused by the revolution and those who 
have suffered for it in other ways, are to 
be included those who were, rightly or 
wrongly, punished as nihilists, “though 
they never ceased to protest against the 
term as a calumnious nickname.” We take 
the following figures from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica :— 

“The following crimincl statistics of the movement 
during six and a half years of its greatest activity 
(from rst July 1881 to rst January 1888) are taken 
from unpublished official records :— 

Number of affairs examined in the police 

department 1500 

Number of persons punished 046 


These 3046 punishments may be divided into the 
following categories :—- 


Death . 5; S Kee 20 
Penal servitude er 128 
Exile in Siberia as 681 

Exile under police supervision in European 
Russia 1500 
Lesser punishments ee 2: 
ere 3046 


From the beginning of the movement up to 1902 
the number of Anarchists condemned to death and 
executed was forty-eight, and the number of persons 
assassinated by the Anarchists was thirty-nine. There 
is no reason to suspect the accuracy of these statistics, 
for they were not intended for publication. They are 
taken from a confidential memorandum presented to 
the emperor.” 


The ex-tsar Nicholas II, in whose abdi- 
cation the revolution has culminated, is 
himself a man of gentle and humane 
character. His wife, too, is a woman of 
the same disposition. They were under the 
impression that the people of Russia loved 
them, and probably it was not an entirely 
erroneous impression; as sometimes rulers 
of men are personally popular, though 
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their administration may be unpopular. 
owing to the autocratic or bureaucratic 
system and machinery. But frequently 
“things are not what they seem.” And 
after all, thoughitis only too natural to 
feel some sympathy for the ex-emperor and 
his family, the cause of the freedom of the 
people and their welfare must always 
claim higher consideration than the posi- 


tion of individuals, however high-placed ` 


they may be. We speak of their ‘“‘position” 
not their “happiness”; for we believe it 
would be possible for Nicholas Romanov 
and his family to lead a happier life in the 
privacy of retirement than in the midst 
of the gilded splendours of their palaces, 
ever guarded by anarmy of sentinels and 
detectives. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown,’ was literally true in the case 
of the tsars of Russia, for more than half 
a century. In judging betwéen Nicholas 
II and the people until lately under his 
rule, we must also bear in mind that good 
intentions and sympathy cannot make 
up for the defects of a bad system and 


_ the hardship caused thereby. An autocrat, 


however good, is a mortal like other men; 
and on his death Bis policy and methods 
are not unagften reversed. Democracy 
has its defects, but it is the best ofall 
forms of government so far evolved or 
devised by man, and there isafar greater 
chance of continuous progress under a 
democratic government than under the 
best of autocracies. The greatest con- 
demnation of autocracies and bureau- 
cracies, and the highest claim of democra- 
cies to the adherence and support of 
thinking persons, lie in this, that the 
highest good of men, in their individual 
and collective capacities, consists in thé 
ability to do all needful things themselves, 
in being self-ruling, self-sufficient and self- 
reliant ; and whereas democracies increase 
this ability, autocracies and bureaucracies 
have a directly opposite tendency. 


We Rejoice. 


We rejoicetthat we have lived to see the 
enfranchisement of so large a portion of 
mankind. Our joy is not any whit the less 
keen or sincére because there is no selfish 
feeling in it., Because we have a human 
heart, we mut rejoice whenever and wher- 
ever a brother man becomes free. . 


The Effects of the Revolution. 
In speaking of the effects of the Revolu- 
tion in Russia, we do not refer merely to 
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the hastening of the termination of the 
war, though that may be one of its pro- 
bable consequences. We refer principally 
to its more far-reaching consequences. _ 

As we have indicated in a previous 
note, the nation was being prepared tor 
the change for decades, nay, generations 
past, by the Russian leaders. Speaking of 
the programmes of these leaders, a Russian 
writes thus in New India :— 


Those programmes are full of an unselfish spirit 
and sometimes of a keen understanding of complex 
social problems. Never will you find a narrow or 
selfish tendency, never the desire to yrasp or to rule, 
or to have privileges. Never will you find formule 
like “Russia for Russians,” but always “Russia for all 
Humanity.” All who live on the Russian soil must 
enjoy the rights of citizenship without any distinction 
of race, creed or caste In some programmes even 
the equality of rights for women was suggested. 

These schemes may have been sometimes naive 
and unpractical, but they are permeated by a wonder- 
ful spirit of humanity and self-sacrifice, Some of 
them ask for Home Rule for Poland, Finland, Arme- 


“nia, and there are even suggestions that certain parts 


ofthe Empire might also enjoy perfect Self-Govern- 
ment, Russia being at the head ofa big Federation. 
Sometimes the question was asked by some patriots 
of the old style: ‘Well, and if several parts of the 
Empire simply split off and Central Russia remains 
alone ? Will not then the very existence of Russia be 
in peril?” The glorious answer of the revolutionary 
leaders always was: “We do not believe in the 
peril ; but even if Russia were to perish in this under- 
taking, betteflet her perish, than live and trample on 
the principles of justice and hberty P 

The unselfish and self-sacrificing spirit 
by which the Russian leaders were actu- 
ated encourages one to hope that New 
Russia will not insist on the wiping out of 
any oriental or occidental power, but only 
on proper reparations, indemnities and 
guarantees for the future preservation of 
peace, as one of the peace terms. A 
real democracy ought not to have 
anything to do with the suppression, 
repression, exploitation and enslavement 
of nationalities. It is also to be hoped, 
therefore, that New Kussia will have no- 
thing to do with the dismemberment of 
Persia and China. Itisalso likely that 
democratic Russia will nevet in the future 
be considered a menace to India on its 
North-Western frontier. And, of course, we 
expect that all parts of Edrope and Asia 
now under Russian rule amd occupation 
will share in the political Piranchisement 
and civic rights of the Russians. We ex- 
pect that the Russians will prepare all 
backward peoples comprise in their State 
for exercising the full rights of self-govern- 
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ment as the great American republic is do- 
ing in the Philippines. l 

Let us now see and rejoice to see on 
how many races freedom has already 
dawned or is going shortly to dawn. 
Poles, Bulgarians, Bohemians, and other 
Slavs, Lithuanians, Letts, Latins, Ruma- 
nians, Greeks, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Germans, Iranians, Armenians, and other 
Aryans, Jews, Finns, Esthonians, Lapps, 
Mordvinians, Karelians,Cheremisses,Syrye- 
nians, Permiaks, Votyaks, Samoyeds, Tur- 
ko-Tatars, Tunguz, Chuvashes, Bashkirs, 
Turkomans. Kirghiz, Sarts, Uzbegs, 
Yakuts, Karakalpaks, Kalmuks, Buriats, 
Mongols, Circassians, Mingrelians, Imere. 
tians, Lazes, Svanetians, Georgians and 
other Caucasians, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Koreans, Yukaghirs, Koriaks, Chukchis, 
Eskimo, Ghilaks, Kamchadals, Ainus, and 
others, inhabiting the empire,will be bene- 
fited by the establishment of democracy 
in Russia. A great many of them are 
Astatics. 

This shows that a State which is a 
compact whole consisting of territories 
situated in immediate vicinity to one an- 
other, is more likely to have the same pro- 
gressive and enlightened form of govern- 
mentin all its parts than one of which 
the parts lie at great distances from one 
another. Itis, of course, a wish impos- 
sible of fulflment,—but how we could 
wish that Great Britain were located in 
the Bay of Bengal orin the Indian Ocean 
or in the Arabian Sea, forming an undivid- 
ed and unbroken land-surface with India! 
It would then be impossible for the oppo- 
nents of Indian Home Rule to maintain in 
our country a system of government differ- 
ent from and inferior to that prevailing in 
the United Kingdom. But men may act in 
a progressive spirit in spite of the absence 
of the geographical advatage we have re. 
ferred to above. The United States of 
America is situated at a great distance 
from the Philippines. Seas and oceans 
intervene. But the spirit of democracy 
animates and governs the political affairs 
of both countries. The Americans are 
mainly of British stock. What they have 
done, certainly the original parent-stock is 
not incapable of doing. 

There is also another advantage in 
being in immediate vicinity to an enlight- 
ened country. Knowledge of all kinds is 
diffused faster among countries between 
which there is easy intercourse by land than 
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among countries between which oceans 
intervene. But this ‘disadvantage, too, 
can be overcome by human effort, provid- 
ed there be the willto doit. In any case, 
the British people ought to see that 
Americans and Russians do not become 
greater political and intellectual benefac- 
tors of Asiatic races than themselves. No 
one yet knows which nation will succeed 
most in giving to Asia advanced political 
institutions and advanced scientific and 
mechanical knowledge. Our children will 
know, if not ourselves. 


“The Changeless East.” 


It is surprising how.men unthinkingly 
subscribe to meaningless cant, unfounded 
theories, and dicta which have no basis in 
fact. Europeans speak of “the changeless 
East,” “the immoveable East,” “the un- 
changing East,” etc. But in reality the 
East has changed as much as the West. 
That Westerners rule the roast everywhere 
in the East except in Japan, is itself a 
proof of the change that the East has un- 
dergone. Tennyson wrote: ‘Better fifty 
years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
But he was thinking of Europe as she 
became after the introduction of the use of 
steam-power for the purposes of locomo- 
tion and manufacture. Before the age of 
steam, there was no difference between 
East and West as regards changelessness 
or changefulness. 

Cathay or China, which was to 
Tennyson the very type of conservatism or 
stagnancy, hasin recent years undergone 
two revolutions. Japan has changed and 
is still fast changing. Persia has changed. 
Afghanistan has changed, thoygh there is 
no outward mark of this change discern- 
ible yet. And now, Russia, which 
used to be formerly spoken of dis- 
paragingly by Western Europeans as 
almost an oriental country, has passed 
through a great revolution. Of course, it 
will now be spoken of as an occidental 
country, pure and simple! But, will the 
Ural range be obliterated, or will the 
Asiatic possessions of Russia be included 
in the continent of Europe in new editions 
of geographies written by Europeans ? 
It would be necessary in that case to in- 
clude Japan, China and the Philippines in 
Europe or America. For, isnot there an 
impiutable incompatibility between demo- 
cracy and Asia ? 
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India Does Not Change. 


But whatever may be the case with the 
other countries of Asia or of the world, 
India is considered unfit for and incapable 
of any change. We do not, of course, mean 
any twunlawtul change, but only rapid 
ordered progress in the direction of demo- 
cracy. 

“There is a popular belief that earth- 
quakes may turn things topsy-turvy every- 
where else, but they cannot cause even the 
slightest tremor in Holy Kashi or Benares; 
for that city rests secure on the trident of 
the white god Siva. Similarly, the minds 
of the people of all other countries may be 
agitated by yearnings and aspirations, 


. political, social, etc.; but the souls of 


Indians are proof against any such agita- 
tion. For, does not their country repose in 
quiet, resting in stable equilibrium on the 
bayonets of the white British soldiers and 
the pens of white British bureaucrats, far 
beyond the range of transmission of 
thought waves from the rest of the world? 

Still it would seem as if even India 
could bear some change,—a change which 
would make the predominant position of 
British bureaucrats here secure for all time, 
secure at any rateso long as the British 
connection with India endured. The Direc- 
tors of the East India Company.declared 
that there was to be no ruling’ caste in 
India ; the Charter Act of 1833 embodied 
their views in that respect in a well-known 
Section. The proclamation of H. M. Queen 
Victoria, confirmed by her son and grand- 
son, declared that there was to be no dis- 
tinction made in official appointments 
between Indians and other British subjects 
on the ground of race or religion, &c. Mr. 
Lloyd George, the Premier, recently de- 
clared in the House of Commons that 
though the Irish could have Home Rule 
for the asking, they could not claim to 
impose Home Rule on Ulster. But the 
heaven-born Public Service Commissioners, 
we mean the majority of them, superior 
in wisdom, staéesmanship and righteous- 
ness to the Directors of the East India 
Company and their contemporary British 
statesmen, and*tto Queen Victoria and her 
successors, have recommended that there 
should be a ralig caste of British stock in 
India, that thelr number should be a 
minimum of ee of the whole 
force of rulers, nd that itis right to im- 
pose and perpetuate the rule of this 


bureaucracy on India, because—well, be- 
cause India is not Ulster. 

This proposed, or rather recommended, 
change was ‘warmly welcomed in the 
Viceregal Council by the Hon’ble Babu 
Bhupendranath Basuin a speech charac- 
terised by oriental stolidity and passion- 
lessness. We make some extracts from it. 


An unchanging Civil Service for the Changeless Eas. 


There was a cry, an insistent cry, from every part 
of India that we, Indians, were unduly unjustly, kept 
out of the proper share that was due to us in the 
higher services of our country, and Sir, there was 
good and just reason for that cry. Rulers may come, 
and rulers may go. Viceroys may come and Viceroys 
may go. Ispeak of them with all respect, but they 
leave little impression upon, the character, or the 
course, of, our administration. Councillors may sit, 
and talk, and abuse each other, and they may be per- 
mitted to sneak away, but they also do not, as at 
present constituted, much matter in the affairs of life. 
But what it is that does matter 1s the great Civ] 
Service of India, a body which lasts for ever. Men 
may come and men may go, but, my friends, the 
members of the Civil Service, say they will go on for 
ever with their traditions, of which they are justly 
proud. But, alas, they become hidebound, and cast 
ina rigid mould. They are good men. They are 
guided by the one principle of doing the best that 
they can for the people of India. These are things 
which we readily admit. But they sometimes fail to 
see how their administration operates upon the people, 
for whose good they laour in India, Sir, for us, 
therefore, not for the appointments, not for the hand- 
Some salaries, it was for the purpose of putting in our 
claim in the higher machinery of Government, for 
putting in some wheel at least in that machinery, that 
we, Indians, have been pressing for a long time for the 
recognition of the great principle that Indians should 
have an adequate share in the administration of the 
country and be given facilities for admission into the 
Civil Service. Well, Sir, for this reason, we have 
asked for 

Simultaneous Examinations. 


Just imagine, Sir, if English lads were told to go to 
Kamschatka to qualify for the Civil Service of 
England, to learn, I don’t know what language the 
Kamschatkans talk, their language, to pass ex- 
aminations in their language, and then go back to 
England to rule, what would be the attitude of the 
Englishmen towards that arrangement. The same 
has been our case. I havetaken an extreme case, by 
the well-known principle of reduction, of the difficulty, 
should 1 say the absurdity, of the present arrange- 
ment. You ask boys of India tg pass difficult ex- 
aminations in your language. Do you for a moment 
realise the great handicap that the language test 
imposeg upon us, a great and pressing handicap? 
Why should we not be content wifh that, you are at 
a loss to knew. You go further, You are not content 
with imposing on us the task of leayfiing your language 
or trying to learn your language, Rnd it is one of the 
most difficult to learn ; you askgus to go to your 
country for the examinations. e do our best to 
comply with your tests in your country, and then, if 
we are declared fit to be put on the same level as the 
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English youth, we ask, why not admit us. The report 
of the Commissioners says, that will not be enough. 
There are other considerations. 1 do not ignore 
them. You say “Not only are you to learn our 
language, but you must go to England to pass your 
examinations.” Well, Sir, whether that is right or 
wrong, whether such a procedure can be justified in 
the higher court of humanity or not, we have sub- 
mitted to it. We have submitted to ‘it under protest, 
and we have agreed. If you think a sojourn in Eng- 
land is necessary togive the necessary experience to 
our youths aspiring to the public se:vice, to our boys 
making that sojourn, let them go with the certainty 
that they will be admitted into the precincts of the 
Civil Service. Let them pass their examinations in 
this country under the same test. That is the point, 
Sir. The Commission have thrown these 20 bulky 
volumes at our heads. With what result? We could 
have competed, we, Indians, could have ventured to 
acquire your language to some extent at least, if we 
had been given a chance, but the Commission sits in 
judgment on our claims, and says here is our judg- 
ment. ‘We have 


Double-barred the Gate. 


“We have reduced the age from 22 to 17, because 
17 is. the age that svits our boys who leave schools. 
The time may not suit you, but it suits us. We have 
done more. Wehave said that previous to the ex- 
amination, there must be a three years’ residence in a 
public school in England, We have done yet more. 
We have scored out your 


Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 


from the languages. Are you not content that, in- 
stead ‘of this, though we have practically absolutely 
done away with the inconvenient scrap of paper the 
Queen’s Proclamation, we have not taken away your 
chances altogether? We have given you 


Seven Appointments. 


to be competed for in India. Are you not content ?” 
I ask you, Sir, I ask the representatives of the Civil 
Service, who are arrayed against me,—no, I beg 
their pardon, I will not say arrayed against, but in 
front of me, I ask them, would they expect any body 
of Englishmen in England to accept such an arrange- 
ment, if it was proposed in the caseof English youths ? 
But what they should not accept in their own case, 
would they expect usin India to accept? I have 
taken only one example, one prominent example 
from this blessed Commission, which has cost, I do 
not know how many thousands of pounds, and will 
no doubt bring decorations to the Commissioners. 
But, Sir, is not one example enough? Very strong 
expressions were coming into my mind to clearly 
demonstrate that what the Commissioners have done 
is not acceptable to the people of India. Jt is 


An Insult 


to our common sense. It isa denial of right, If 
we were told in clear and unequivocal language that 
the Civil Service is closed to us, that we could have 


understood. Plain language we can understand, 
but subterfuge we do not understand. I say it is an 
insult to the common sense of India. Why, Sir, 


what is the use ofa Commission like this, what is 
the use of all this cxpenditure of money and energy, 
for the sake of 7 appointments to be competed for in 
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India? And these seven appointments to be given, understand its meaning and know of what 
under what conditions ? Not an easy open competition a vast range of peoples it will affect the 


but by selection by our universities. Well, Sir, again : . 
you are trying to bring inan element of elimination. fortunes for the better, will have their 


Í do not wish to discuss the recommendations of the nds filled with longings for political 
Commission in this Council at this stage. But] betterment and with a conviction that , 
do rise to give a great warning that better, far better, they themselves are not unfit to exercise 
abandon the report of the Commission, for the political power and rights. One of the 
condition of things have entirely changed. The two arguments used by our opponents to prove 


years of the War have accelerated Indian conditions by 3 > 
nearly 50 years. The Commission is an anachronism. India’s unfitness for home rule is the large 


It is altogether out-of-date. Leave it alone. India will number of races, speaking different lan- 
not be sorry But, if you worked upon this Commis- guages, which inhabit India. The incom- 
sion without ascertaining the public feeling, how far, plete list of races inhabiting Russia given 
the recommendations of that Commission were in a previous note is an answer to 
acceptable to the masses of the people of India, and this argument. Intelligent, well-informed 


if] am incorrect in using the term masses, how far ; es en es . 
such recommendations were unacceptable to those and thinking Indians will not think that 


classes for whom the Commission was meant, you there can be or ought to be a revolution in 
would be taking a grave risk, Indeed, you talk of India like the one which has taken place 
Discontent. in Russia; for the circumstances of the 
My friend here forges instruments for the fetter- two countries are different. But whatever 
ing of the body, but do not forge instruments the circumstances of a country, one thing 
tafor the fettering of the mind. You talk of ciscontent, holds good everywhere,—Nations by them- 


you talk of disaffection: but do not take measures | 
which will intensify and accentuate that discontent selves are made. If we would have the 


and that disaffection. Do not for God’s sake. Do Tights of free men, let us be ready with the 
nothing which will create a greater distrust of the devotion and self-sacrifice which political 
Government of India than even the present betterment requires. The Russian revolu- 
arrangements would seem to justify. For, Sir, tionaries have succeeded in spite of, not 


whether Home Rule comes or not, whether Self- } . 
; : 2e 
government on Colonial lines comes or not, whether - cause of, the crimes and bloodshed and 


it comes in 20 years or 5o years, what we shall feel, the assassinations rightly oT wrongly 
what we daily feel is that, whatever may be the associated with the revolutionary move- 
future, if you give India a greater share in the ment. We must shun all criminal methods. 
higher administration of the country by including We must avoid the mistakes of the Russian 


a larger number of a in the Civil Service, leaders. ,We must work keeping the 
you will make, apart from other questions, you os ar 
will make your system of Government ‘more British connection intact. But we must 


acceptable than it is. Therefore, Sir, I think it be inspired with the devotion and self- 
is a very modest request, which my Hon. friend, Sacrifice of the Russian leaders. They gave 
Pandit Malaviya has made, namely, that noaction away everything for the sake of service to 
should be taken upon the Report of this Commission the Motherland. Are we ready with the 


before the opinions of the public bodies and of the offering of our time, energies, fortunes, 
members of this Council in open debate have been careers ? 


ascertained. For, after all, Sir, if you do not do that, W f 
what is it that the Commission gives ? The members e must continue to work along the 


of the Civil Service get increased emoluments, in- line of action recommended by our leaders 
creased facilities for leave and pension. It gives long before the Russian Revolution became 
them an increased hold upon the services. Itres- an actuality. Nay, as there seems to bea 


tricts ina greater degree the admission’ of Indians Small koot of Indian men inclined towards 
into the Civil Service. 


Should you be the judges in your own case? You revolutionary methods, it is incumbent of 
may be,—you are,—honourable and honest men, but all, whether officials or | non-officials,—i t 
who is the man who would ventnre to sit as ajudge Only to counteract revolutionary activi- 
in his own case, who is he, Sir, and in this matter in ties,—to give the people general and poli- 
which practically the case is between the Civil Service tical education of the ri ght sort in the 


and ourselves? Would it be right without the ; 
enlightenment which may come from public criticism villages and towns and adopt all possible 


and public debate? Is it right that you should be Means to improve their material condition. 
entrusted with the very serious power’ of deciding in It will not 4° _to say, that, because the 
your own case ? Russian revolutionaries taught their peo- 
The People of India and the Russian ple, therefore We will not teach ours; or, 
Revolution because they gave medical and other aid 

EVOMAIODE a to their peopld therefore we will not ren- 

All men and women in India who have der such aid }o ours; or, because they 
heard of the revolution in Russia and helped in the political awakening of their 
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people or revived and cncouraged cottage 
industries, we will in India have nothing 
todo with such things. No one refuses to 
gliight a fire to cook his food, because fire 1s 
sometimes used for other purposes. Rapid 
evolution along right lines is the only subs- 
titute for revolutions. 


The Rulers of India and the Russian 
Revolution. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
the Russian Revolution, Mr. Lloyd George, 
the British Premier, said : 

The Imperial Government was confident that the 
Russian people would fiad that liberty was com- 


patible with order even in revolutionary times, and 


that a free people were the best defenders of their 
own honour. 


The Premier added : 


The Imperial Government is confident that the 
events, marking the world epoch and the first great 
triumph of the principles for which we entered the 

ar, will not result in confusion or slackening in 
the conduct of the War, but in a closer and more 
effective co-operation between the Russian people 
and the Allies in the cause of human freedom. 

It seems necessary to ask Mr. Lloyd 
George and other British rulers of India 
to bear in mind the dictum that a free 
people were the best defenders of their 
own honour, in connection with India, too. 
We would ask all British statesmen also 
to bear in mind in all that they would do 
in relation to India the declaration that 
the British people along with their Allies 
were fighting “in the cause of human 
freedom.” The British rulers of India 
cannot be reminded too often of the 
declared “principles for which” they “enter- 
ed the war.” \ 

When some months ago Mr. Lloyd 
George told the London correspondent ‘of 
the ‘Australian United Cable Service: 
“We stand at this moment on the verge of 
the greatest liberation the world has seen 
since the French revolution,” we wrote 
in our February number : 

Yes, we want to make his words perfectly and 
truly significant, and in order that they may not be 
mere hollow sounds empty of meang we want that 
India also should be liberated and: her sons also 
should have self-government. “The greatest libera- 
tion” will not be a liberation at all within the 
British Empire itself, if the most dumerous nationa- 


“lity forming a component part gf it be not given 
an effective control over their wn affairs. 


We did not make a wron use of words 
when we used the words “YPberation” and 
“liberated” in connection with India. We 
can cite the use of the words “a free 
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people’ by the Premier to describe the 
Russians after the Revolution, in support 
of our use. When he described the Kussian 
people after the revolution as free, he clear- 
ly meant to imply that before the revolu- 
tion they were not free. . Yet, before the 
revolution, Russia was an independent 
country, and the Russian people had their 
Duma, which was a parliamentary insti- 
tution, though not as powerful and as ful- 
ly representative of the many peoples in- 
habiting the Kussian empire as the British 
Parliament is of Great Britain and Ireland. 
If a people inhabiting an independent 
country and having a parliamentary as- 
sembly with somewhat restricted repre- 
sentation and powers, required to be ‘‘free’’ 
in order to be the defenders of their own 
honour, and if this attainment of ‘“‘free- 
dom” by them, can be spoken of as “the 
first great triumph of the principles for 
which’’ the British people “entered the 
War,” surely it would be right to speak of 
India as “‘liberated,’”’ if she, a dependent 
country without any parliament of any 
description, were given Home Rule ; and 
it would, of course, not be proper to speak 
of India as free until she got Home Rule 
and had a parliament. Lest some might 
think our provincial and imperial councils 
were parliamentary institutions in embryo, 
we would remind them that Lord Morley, 
who gave us these enlarged councils, 
vehemently protested that in doing so he 
was not introducing the thin end of the 
parliamentary wedge. . 

We hope we have established the two 
propositions that India is not free, and 
that in order to-be consistent the British 
people should give us free political institu- 
tions. Otherwise their declaration that 
they were fighting in the cause of human 
freedom would not be correct. It may, 
of course, be contended that the Allies 


“were fighting tor buman freedom, and 


that as Indians were not human beings, 
they need not have freedom. But no 
British man or woman has laid down 
such a cynical proposition. We do not 
therefore feel called upon to refute it. It 
may and has been contended that Indians 
are not fit for even the qualified freedom 
which Home Rule implies. For such 
treedom we have proved our fitness re. 
peatedly, and some of the arguments in 
proof of our fitness have been brought 
together in our pamphlet “Towards Home 
Rule.” So we need not repeat taese argu. 
a 
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ments, We will only observe that it would 
be a rather. curious circumstance if all 
peoples should prove to -be fit for self-rule 
except only those whom it may be to the 
interest of some British administrators and 
and British exploiters to keep in a state 
of dependence. We would ask all in- 
telligent, honest and patriotic British 
men and women to consider whether the 
advocacy, hy any of them, of liberation 
and freedom for all races and peoples 
except those subject to them might not 
appear to non-British people as something 
like a consummate, though transparent, 
piece of hyprocrisy. Ofcourse, in saying 
this, we do not and can not suggest a 
sweeping indictment of the British people 
as a whole: for many of them have advo- 
cated the grant of Home Rule to India at 
the time of the reconstruction of the 
British Empire atter the War. 


German Intrigues and Trickery. 


India of .London, dated February 
2, 1917, writes :— 

It is intensely amusing to find that the latest 
German Note to the United States, which was pre- 
sented on January 30 to the American Ambassador 
in Berlin, is marked by the most tender solicitude 
for the future of Ireland and India. In acknowledging 
the right ofall nations to self-government and equal 
rights, the Imperial German Government intimates 
that it “would sincerely rejoice if peoples like those 
of Ireland and India, who do not enjoy the blessings 
of political independence, uow obtained their 
freedom.” 

The sincerity of tbis declaration can be judged 
by the mannerin which Prussia has dealt with the 
Poles in Posen, the Danes in Schleswig-Holstein, 
and the French in Alsace-Lorraine. And the methods 
by which Germany would secure the “blessings” 
named to such favoured peoples as those of Ireland 
and India is illustrated by the tone of the remainder 
ofthe Note, which proclaims that from February 1 
every ship, whether under neutral flags or not, will 
be sunk at sight on the high seas, “in the interests 
of humanity.” 


In the interests of humanity a thorough ` 


exposure, like the above, of ail theintrigues 
and trickery of the Germans and other 
enemies of human freedom is urgently 
required. 

As for Ireland. and India, the British 
Government in England have already prov- 
ed the sincerity of their intentions with re- 
gard to Ireland by offering it Home Rule 
on certain conditions ; it is the obstinacy 


and pride of Ulster which stand in the. 


way of the Irish obtaining their hearts’. 
desire. It 1s pobable that British states- 
men will make an offer of Home Rule to 
India also when they are convinced of its 
nolitical and military necessity and utility. 
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Spirituous Liquors in India. 
London, March, 17. 

In the House of Commons to-day Mr. Chamber- 
lain stated in reply to Sir John Roberts that he had 
been in communication with the Indian Government 
regarding the resolution of the All-India Temperance 
Conference in December. The Indian Government 
did not consider increased restrictions on drink traffic 
necessary to meet war conditions, as they would not 
increase the supply of raw material or the supply or 
efficiency of labour, while they would tend to encourage 
illicit production and consumption. Mr. Chamberlain 
was therefore not prepared to press the matter. 

Apart from the question of meeting war 
conditions, restrictions on the consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors are required in the 
interests of morality and social well-being. 
As regards war conditions, in India, too, 
there are factory hands engaged in the 
supply of munitions ; and they are not all 
total abstainers, nor have they all taken 
the temperance pledge. If prohibition of 
Vodka in Russia and of absinthe in France 
was needed to meet war conditions, if 
restrictions on the facilities for obtaining 
drink were felt to be necessary in England 
and if similar measures had to be adopted 
in other Western countries, and if the 
results have been good everywhere, why 
in India alone are not similar measures 
required to combat drunkenness, vice and 
inefficiency ? Does drink make men sober, 
virtuous, steady and efficient in the 
Tropics ? ate 

Regarding illicit production and con- 
sumption, we have only a word or two to 
say. icit production is a crime. It is 
the duty of the excise department to 
prevent it. They may not succeed á 
detecting all cases of such production, but 
that does not justify or necessitate licit 
production. The police do not succeed in 
catching all thieves and tracing all thefts. 
But do they, therefore, allow or license 
open thieving to any extent ? We may be 
considered guilty of holding extreme 
views, but we do think that the pro- 
duction of alcoholic liquors for any 
but medical purposes is an offence against 
humanity and ought to be stopped. Simi- 
larly, we consider the indulgence in 
spirituous liquors a vice, Just’ as in 
the case of eother vices, Government 
do not maka arrangements or provide ` 
facilities for penly indulging in them 
because secret thdulgence cannot be preven- 
ted, so in the ise of inebriation, it is no 
argument. for J providing facilities for 


“drink to say that otherwise there will be 


serret nradnetion and consumntion. The 


wr 
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direct or indirect licensing of vice of any 
kind is bad. 


The Turkish Empire. 
India of February 9, 1917, writes :— 


In his speech at Carnarvon on Saturday (February 
3) Mr. Lloyd George alluded with approval to "the 
doctrine that the Turk is incapable of governing 
any other race justly, and even his own race well,” 
and coupled it with another principle—the principle 
that the rights of nations, however small, are as 
sacred as the rights of the biggest empire. Lord 
Curzon, who also speaks nowadays with the 


authority ofa member of the War Council of Five? 


was addressing the House of Lords on Wednesday 
(February 7), when he said: ‘Australia and New 
Zealand have aright to know whatis to become of 
the Turkish Empire in Europe.” 

Why not the seventy millions of Moslems in India? 

It is to be regretted that neither of these statesmen 
can bring themselves to borrow the tact and dignified 
restraint which characterise the public utterances of 
Mr. Asquith. The presidential address of Mr. Jinnah 
at the meeting of the Moslem League, and the speech 
made in London last week at the “At Home” given 
by the Central Islamic Society, show that there is 
much sensitiveness on the part of Indian Mussulmans 
with regard to the future of Turkey. We do not 
doubt that they will loyally acquiesce in any decision 
which may eventually be taken by the Allies: but it 
is not good policy to be perpetually sticking pins into 
them beforehand. i 

The words of caution uttered by our 

London contemporary are not superfluous. 
All statesmen and publicists who have 
anything to do with the Musalmans 
should never forget .that with them the 
bond of religion is no whit less strong 
than that of nationality. Perhaps it is 
often felt by them to be stronger. _- 


“The rights of nations, however small.” 


Statesmen of several European nations 
have occasionally declared - with earnest- 
ness that the rights’ of nations, however 
small, are as sacred as the rights of the 
biggest empire. We think they should 
solemnly lay down another principle also, 
namely, that the rights of nations, how- 
ever big, are assacred as the rights of 
the smallest country. 


Education, Sanitation and Policing. 


Year after year the imferial and pro- 
vincial budgets show greater increases 


in police expenditure than in the 
expenditures on educatign and sani- 
tation (including hosHital arrange- 


ments and the treatm@it of diseases 
generally). The non-ofiqlal members of 
the Indian and provincjAl councils have 
repeatedly pointed out Shis differential 
treatment of the police, médical and educa- 
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tion departments, and demanded increased 
grants for the latter, as well as for the 
improvement of agriculture and manufac- 
turing industries. 

This does not mean that the honour- 
able members and the public whom they 
represent do not want peace and order to 
be maintained in the country by the 
prevention, detection and punishment 
of crime. We certainly would not appre- 
ciate being insulted, assaulted, robbed 
or murdered,—if, of course, a murdered 
man can appreciate anything. There isa 


. deeper reason why we lay greater stress 


on the work of education, sanitation, and 
economic improvement than on the work 
of the police. 

Taking into consideration both tyranni- 
cally governed countries and countries 
under enlightened, progressive and demo- 
cratic governments, we may say that the 
work of the police results in unmanning 
and cowing down the population and in 
the prevention, detection and punishment 
of crimes. As it is not the aim and object 
of any enlightened government to unman 
and cow down the people whose welfare it 
is its duty to promote, we shall deal „with 
only the prevention, detection and punish- 
ment of crime as the proper duty of the 
police. 

Major A. G. F. Grifāths, who was for 
nearly twenty years H. M. Inspector of 
Prisonsin England, has said that ‘it is 
generally accepted in principle that to 
eradicate criminal proclivities and cut off 
recruits from the permanent army of crime 
the work must be undertaken when the 
subject is of an age susceptible of reform.” 
He has also said : ‘ 

It may be safely asserted that the germ of crime 
is universally present in mankind, ever ready to show 
under conditions favourable to its growth. Children 
show criminal tendencies in their earliest years. 
They exhibit evil traits, anger, resentment, menda- 
city ; they are often intensely selfish, are strongly 
acquisitive, greedy of gain, ready to steal and secrete 
things at the first opportunity. Happily the fatal 
consequences that would otherwise be inevitable are 
checked by the gradual growth of inhibitory process- 
es, such as prudence, reflection, a sense of moral duty, 
and in many cases the absence of temptation. From 
this Dr. Nicholson deduces that “in proportion as 
this development is prevented or stifled, either owing 
to an original brain defect or by lack of proper edu- 
cation or training, so there is the risk of the indivi- 
dual lapsing into criminal-mindeduess er into actual 
crime.” In the lowest strata of society this risk is 
largely increased from the conditions of life. 


And Major Grifhths explains this last 
observation of his in some detail. Savs 
he :— 
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The growth of criminals is greatly stimulated 
where people are badly fed, morally and physically 
unhealthy, infected with any forms of disease and 
vice. In such circumstances, moreover, there is too 
often the evil influence of heredity and example. The 
offspring of criminals are constantly impelled to 
follow in their parents’ footsteps by the secret 
springs of nature and pressure of childish imitative- 
ness. The seed is thrown, so to speak, into a hot- 
bed where it finds congenial soil in which to take 
root and flourish. 

According to this authority, wherever 
crime shows itself, it follows certain well- 
defined lines and has its genesis in three 
dominant mental processes, the result of 
marked propensities. These are malice, 
greed and acquisitiveness, and lust. The 
crimes due to these causes are often inter- 
dependent and overlap. The’proportions 
in which these three categories are mani- 
fested have been worked out in England 
and Wales to give the following figures. 
The percentage in any 100,000 of the 
population is :— 

Crimes of malice 15 per cent. 

Crimes of greed aen fO 5 

Crimes of lust 10 - 


Thefts, &c., due to hunger and want, 
come under the second category, and form 
the largest proportion of crimes. 

- It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to pursue the subject of the genesis of 
crime any further. From what we have 


said and from the extracts made from’ 


Major Griffths’s observations, it should 
be clear that poverty, insanitary dwellings 
and environments, disease, lack of educa- 
tion, criminal tendencies, etc., largely give 
rise to crime. Just as in the case of 
diseases so in that of crime, prevention is 
better and more ‘important than cure. 
And how can we prevent crime? No 
practicable increase in the number of 
policemen, no amonnt of vigilance on their 
part, can prevent crime if the causes there- 
of be not eradicated. If large numbers of 
people have to pass their days in abject 
poverty, some of them will feel impelled to 
thieving and they will also necessarily be 
without any appreciable intellectual add 
moral education. So both their moral and 
material condition will combine to increase 
the number of thefts and other crimes against 
property. Poverty can be lessened by im- 
parting to the people general and agricul- 
tural and other industrial education. 
Education is also a means of moral im- 
provement. Hence education lies at the 
root of the prevention of crime. 
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Disease and insanitary homes and sur- 
roundings often make people vicious, and 
vice leads to crime. If disease and insani- 
tation, two of the root causes of crime, are 
attacked, crime can be reduced. The physi- 
cian and the sanitary expert can, therefore, 
do the policeman’s work very effectively. 

If the children of criminal classes or of 
incorrigibly vicious people are early taken 
care of and, removed from their evil sur- 
roundings, are placed under proper guar- 
dianship and tuition, recruits can thus be 
cut off from the permanent army of crime. 
The work of the Social Servant and edu- 
cator can in this way lighten the labors of 
the police. 

So we urge that if for no other reason 
than that the legitimate object of policing 
the country may be the better accom- 
plished, Government should see that all the 
boys and girls in the country are properly 
educated and thereby made intelligent, 
moral and law-abiding citizens, that all 
preventible diseases are eradicated, that 
the sanitary condition of rural and urban 
areas is improved, and that by vocational 
education of different kinds and by giving 
éncouragement to agriculture, trade and 
manufacturing industries the material con- 
dition of the people is ameliorated. 

To one class of crimes, known as ‘poli- 
tical’, Major Griffiths has not referred, 
probably because England being a free and 
independent country, there is no political 
crime there. There is reason to think that 
much of what in India passes for political 
crime is due to economic causes, and can, 
therefore, be prevented by doing away 
with unemployment and improving the 
material condition of the people by this 
and other means. The more the political 
condition of India approximates to that of 
Great Britain the less shall we hear of the 
remaining number of political crimes. 

There 1s no natural antagonism between 
ourselves, our representatives and the 
police. An honest police officer who does 
only his legitimate duty, the duty which 
is assigned to*his department in all en- 
lightened States, is as good a patriot 
as any other man in the country.- We 
want that thd policeman should be the 
friend of the p\ople. We desire ihat the 
teacher, the phy ician, the sanitary expert, 
the agriculturi§t, the Co-operator, the 
social servant, agd the Captain of Industry 
should be his fritmds and allies. It is only 
when he degrades himself and becomes 
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what the police are in tyraunically and 
barbarously governed countries that we 
raise our voice against him. 


Proposed Summer Conference 
at Darjeeling. 

Following the example of American and 
European Summer Schools and Conferences, 
itis proposed to hold at Darjeeling from 
May 15th to June 15th a Conference with 
the following aims :— 

To bring together different sections of 
the community, Indian and European, 
official and non-official, women as well as 
men, in the comparative leisure and freedom 
of Darjeeling, for informal lectures and 
discussions, on some of the Problems and 
Needs of India, industrial and artistic, 
hygienic and edueational, social and 
ethical. 

The object of the Conference is to rouse 
interest in new points of view and to find 
a common basis of action; to promise a 
better understanding by bringing together 
workers in different fields of thought and 
action, who have too rarely the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and of knowing each 
other’s needs and aims. 

Prof. Geddes will give a series of talks 
on Biology in relation to Indian forms of 
life, and on Civics in relation to Indian 
Villages and Towns. He will endeavour 
to show that the principles of Biology and 
Sociology, not forgetting Psychology and 
Ethics, are of fundamental importance 
for the Arts of Life, Agriculture and 
Industry, Sanitation and Education, 
Government and Religion. 

Sir J. C. Bose, Dr. P. C. Roy, Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, and others are also expected to 
give lectures and open discussions. 

The Lecturers are giving their services 
without fee, but expenses of organisation, 
&c., will have to be met. Itis hoped that 
these may be covered by the fees for 
Membership, which it 1s proposed to fix 
at ks. 80 for the whole month, with half 
fees for Teachers and Students. But a 
guarantee fund will have to be raised, 
even -though it may not be necessary to 
call upon it. 

All are welcomed, and fare meanwhile 
invited to send suggestiogfs and offers of 
help to the Secretaries, Sungmer Conference. 
The Hon. Secretaries pro. f tem. are Mrs. 
P. Banerji and Mrs. P. Geddes, 46, 
Jhautala Road, Balligunge: 
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This is a highly interesting experiment, 
and should prove useful in stimulating 
thought along new lines, and leading us to 
undertake social work in many directions 
which are now neglected. We accord 
our hearty support to the scheme. 


The War Contribution from India. 


The self-ruling Dominions included in 
the British Empire have been contributing 
large sums to the war expenses. As they 
are self-ruling, and can do or refrain from 
doing what they like with their money, 
their contributions are rightly considered 
free will offerings. Had India been like 
them a self-governing part of the Empire, 
she also would have made a spontaneous 
contribution according to her means. Kven 
in her present condition of subjection to 
a bureaucratic government, ifthe question 
of a contribution had been referred to the 
only, though partially, representative 
members in the Indian Legislative Council, 
they most probably all or a majority of 
them would have agreed to a contribution 
being made, though the amount might 
not have been the same as fixed upon by 
the Governor-General in Council in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State for 
India. But as the contribution of £100 
millions was resolved to be made without 
the people of India or their representatives 
knowing anything about it before it was 
decided upon by their rulers, it is a ter- 
minological inexactitude to describe it, 
as some British statesmen have been do- , 
ing, asa free will offering of the people of 
India. As we have no free will and no free 
controlling voice in the political affairs of 
our. country, there is no opportunity for 
us to say either yes or no. But, as we 
have said before, if we had a free voice in 
the affairs of our country and of the 
Empire, we would have said yes. Our 
objection, therefore, is not to any con- 
tribution itself, but to the description of 
it asa free offering of India. India is not 
free, and we cannot, therefore, pass un- 
challenged any implication that she is. 
Weare not indulging in hair-splitting or 
mere verbal distinctions. India is entitled 
to political rights. But it is a pity that 
her rulers have so little consideration for 
her feelings of self-respect that they would 
not show her even the courtesy of a pre- 
vious consultation even when the result 
might be considered a foregone conclusion, 
and yet would call the contribution a free 
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gift. Men subscribe for many worthy 
objects, they pay subscriptions to associa- 
tions ot which they are members, often as a 
matter of course. But these contributions 
are not decided upon by others without 
the previous knowledge and consent of the 
members. 

As regards India’s contributions to- 
wards victory before the present contri- 
bution was decided upon, British states- 
men here and in Great Britain have more 
than once described them in detail. Hence 


it is not necessary for us to dwell upon the ` 


subject. Regarding India’s ability to make 
the latest contribution of £100 millions, 
a comparison with Canada will make 
India’s poverty quite clear. An Ottawa 
telegram dated March 25 tells us that 
“subscriptions to Canada’s third war loan 
ofa hundred and fifty million dollars have 
closed. The minister of finance has an- 
nounced that the loan has been a magni- 
ficent success. Heestimated that the sub- 
scriptions would total two hundred and 
fifty million dollars.” This means that 
Canada, inthis third war loan that she 
has raised, wanted 150 million dollars, 
but she has got 67 per cent. more than 
what she wanted. In India Government 
want to borrow 150 crores of rupees. The 
subscriptions have not up to date (March 
28) exceeded 5 crores. 

Itis probable that the greater part of 
the 150 crores required will have to be sub- 
scribed by British capitalists. As the in- 
terest will have to be paid by the Indian 
tax-payers, in the form of additional taxes, 
there will be a further drain on the re- 
sources of India, unless we can subscribe 
the whole amount. As there is little likeli- 
hood of our being able to do so, we should 
try our utmost to lend Government as 
much as we can. For thereby the addi- 


tional taxes that India will have to pay- 


will return to the pockets of her own 
children to someextent. Thatis the only 
way in which we can, of course only toa 
very small extent, get back a part of what 
we shall have to pay. In England and the 
colonies, the people own and work the 
factories for making munitions and other 
war materials. Sothey gain, to a great 
extent, in high dividends and high wages 
what they pay in the shape of taxes. India 
is not similarly circumstanced. 

India has been hard hit by the war. 
High prices rule everywhere. Trade 
does not flourish. The cost of living 
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has gone up enormously without any- 
rise in the incomes of our people. The 
sooner, ‘therefore, the war is brought 
to a victorious close the better for our 
pockets. And if India’s. silver bullets 
can bring peace nearer even by a few 
days, itcannot but make it easier for the 
poor people of India to make the two ends 
meet. As, however, the daily war ex- 
penses of the British Empire have risen 
from 9 crores dailv to about 11 crores a 
day, India's contribution will mean only 
some 14 days’ expenses. Great Britain, of 
course, could have done without this con- 
tribution. But let us look at the matter 
from another point of view. 


Partners and Dependants. 


It is well known that partners in a 
concern share all the profits and losses. 
They run risks in common and enjoy and 
suffer advantages and disadvantages. De- 
pendants, whether called employees, 
servants, or by any other names, neither 
get dividends nor bear any losses. They 
sometimes get bucksheesh ; that is all. 

India’s position in the Empire is not 
that of a partner. That ıs an old 
grievance, which we need notrevive. But 
as India is bearing losses, running risks, 
and spending her blood and treasure like 
a partner, inspite of her not being one, it 
is but just that the position of a partner, 
so long unjustly withheld from her, should 
now be given to her. 

Our very shrewd friends, the Anglo- 
Indian journalists and their customers 
have repeatedly preached sermons to us 


‘exhorting us not to make political capital 


out of our loyalty. Loyalty, they have 
told us, is incompatible with bargaining. 
Very trueindeed. But wearesure wecannot 
be more loyal than our friends, the white 
citizens of the self-governing Dominions. 
We will pay them the sincerest tribute of 
admiration by imitating them in our own 
small feeble way. They are co-operating 
with Great Britain-to win victory. We 
have done anf will continue to do the 
same. They have autonomy in their in- 
ternal affairs and, when peace is conchuded, 
they want to fave the same sort of power 
in the managd&ment of the affairs of the 
whole empire ak Great Britain and Ireland 
now have. Weare, for the present, not so 
ambitious. Wdjwant only internal auto- 
nomy, home rul. 

We hope our Anglo-Indian journalistic 
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Government and the people to develop 
the material resources of the country. 
Otherwise not only will progress in educa- 
tion, sanitation, agriculture and manufac- 
turing industries be impossible, but the 
effort to keep taxation at the highest level 
may have the direct effect of preventing 
the number of deaths from famines and 
preventible diseases from steadily falling 
year after year. It may even rise if great 
care be not taken to adjust taxation and 
tax-bearing capacity. 

‘We should also strive to do our utmost, 
by self-sacrifice and devotion, in the direc. 
tions pointed out above. Education, Sani- 
tation, Medical Relief, and Agricultural 
and Industrial Improvementare among the 
most important heads of social service. 
India’s tax-bearing capacity and therefore 
Government expenditure on the above are 
not likely to increase appreciably in the 
near future. We must, therefore, respond 
more wholeheartedly to the call of the 
Motherland. 


Freedom of Speech and of the Press. 


On account of the use and abuse of the 
Defence of India Act and of the laws relat- 
ing to the press, by the executive author- 
ities, freedom of speech and of the press has 
become greatly restrictedin India. At 
such a time it would be useful to recall two 
pronouncements by two distinguished 
British statesmen. Speaking in the House 
of Lords on the censorship of newspapers 
on November 3, 1915, Lord Morley said :— 


In his view the ABC of good government was 
that it demanded in the foreground and in the back- 
ground the support of public opinion. He had never 
been addicted to the undue glorification of public 
opinion or of its infallibility. But public opinion is 
not half so fallible as the individual opinion of 
Monarchs or Prime Ministers. The Government must 
lean on public opinion, good or bad. Then he asked, 
how in the world were they to get and lean upon a 
free, full, and correct public opinion unless the public 
had free, full, and correct information as to the facts 
upon which that public opinion was to be based ? 


Speaking at Belston on 19th December, 
1901, Mr. Asquith observed :— 


“There is no possession which an Englishman 
ought to value more dearly, or which he ought to be 
repared to sacrifice more to safeguard and preserve, 
than this inestimable right of free speech. If you do 
not like my views, and have not got the good temper 
to listen to them in patience and silence, then stay 
away. If you choose the more excellent part, go and 
bear thé views of the people from whom you differ 
and very likely you will go back strengthened and 
confirmed in your own, The one thing that is not 
allowable, because it strikes at the very foundation of 
democratic freedom and democratic government, is 
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that a man whose views do not happen to be those of 
the majority, should not be allowed a fair hearing by 
those who differ from him.” 


The Viceroy on Agriculture. 


In the course of his opening speech at 
the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council on 5th September, 1916, the 
Viceroy said :— 

The Indian cultivator has shown himself quite 
ready to adopt improved methods as soon as he is 
convinced of their utility, and I look forward toa 
time when demonstration farms will be spread all 
over the country bringing the practical results of 
scientific research within the reach of the agricultural 
masses. 

The improvement of agriculture, besides bringing 
prosperity and content to the majority of the popula- 
tion of India, will provide a worthy career for the 
young educated Indian who desires to serve his 
country, but does not always find the best way of 
doing it. 


He added: 


I should like to impress this further fact on Indian 
parents when they are planning the future of their 
sons, they might well pause to consider whether, in- 
stead of sending them to join the overstocked market 
of the legal and literary professions, it would not be 
better to turn their attention to the possibilities ot 
employment in scientific agriculture. As the depart- 
ment expands, it will afford greater opportunities of 
advancement, and the man who elects for this 
service may do well for himself and at the same time 
contribute to the prosperity of his country. 


But are not the higher posts in the 
Agricultural Departments a close preserve 
for Europeans ? 


In his opening speech at the Director’s 
Conference also Lord Chelmsford dwelt on 
the importance of scientific agriculture and 
explained the need of agricultural educa- 
tion. Something may, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be done during his regime for 
the progress of agriculture. In order that 
efforts to improve and expand agricultural 
operations may be successful it is-‘necessary 
to bear in mind what List says in his 
‘National System of Political Economy.” 

The productive power of the cultivator and of the 
labourer in agriculture will always be greater or 
smaller according to the degree in which the exchange 
of agricultural produce for manufactures......can pro- 
ceed more or less readily............ A nation which has 
already made considerable advances in civilization, 
in possession of capital and in population, will find 
the development of a manufacturing power pf its 
own, infinitely morg beneficial to its agriculture, than 
the most flourishit foreign trade can be without 
such manufactures, Jpecause it thereby secures itself 
against all fluctuatidfis to which it may be exposed 








by war, by foreign@restrictions on trade and by 


commercial crises, be@ause it thereby saves the great- 
est part of the costs cf transport, because (at home) 
improvements in trambport are calledinto existence by 
its own manufactu~““\ industry, while from the same 


NOULIKS 


cause a mass of personal and .natural powers hitherto 
unemployed will be developed, ana especially because 
the reciprocal exchange between manufacturing power 
and agricultural power is so much greater, the closer 
the agriculturist and the manufacturer are to each 
. ther and the less they are liable to be interrupted 
fin the exchange of their various products of all kinds. 
...A nation which possesses merely agriculture and 
merely the most indispensable industries, is in want 
of the first and most necessary division of commercial 
operations among its inhabitants, and of the most 
important half of its productive powers.’ 


For these reasons, some of which have 
already come home to us-during the War, 


the improvement and expansion of the. 


existing manufacturing industries of India 
and the introduction of new manulac- 
turing industries should also receive 
immediate attention. Itis to be regretted 
that the labours of the Industrial Com- 
, mission should have been suddenly dis- 
continued for the time being. Could not 
some other person than Sir Thomas 
Holland be chosen either to organise the 
new Indian Munitions Board or to carry 
on the work of the Industrial Commission 
as its president? 


Our forecast of arrested progress and 
some of our suggestions find support from 
some passages in the Viceroy’s closing 
speech of the session. Said he:— 


ido not minimise for one moment the heavy res- 
ponsibilities which this Budget has placei upon us. 
There will be a sacrifice not of the frilis and trimmings 
_ of civilisation, but a sacrifice in large measure of the 
& necessities of ordered Government, and one result 
‘must be the arrested progress in education, in sanita- 
tion, in public works, and kindred subjects which are 
in other countries the touchstone of civilised lite, 
ATA this very sacrifice, and mind you, it is a trifling 
one compared with the sacrifices endured by other 
countries and nations in this war, should stimulate 
us all in the direction of recuperative effort, especially 
in respect of industrial and agricultural development 
so that we may not only by increased production, 
repair the ravages of this hideous war, but also meet 
the extra burdens, which it has laid upon us. This 
war has made us realise, as never before, how wein 
India have been passing our great resources by? 


Comfort and Primary Poverty. 
Reviewing Mr. Jack’s work on “The 


® Economic Life ofa Bengal District” in the 


"t present number of this Magazine, an 
| LCS, writes :— 


_ According to Mr, Jack the information collected 
yields the following results. The incoffe of an average 
family of 5.6 persons among ag#iculturists was 
found to be: ~ 

In comfort (49 per cent} ; RupeesfB65 per annum. 


Below comfort (28 per cent)Mfrupees 233 per 
annum. 





: rupees 166 per 


‘a tried worker in the social field. 


In indigence (4% per cent): rupees 115 per annum. 

In estimating what these figures actually mean, 
it must be constautly borne in mind that they were 
collected in years when jute, the principal commercial 
crop of the ‘district, was selling at prices which were 
considerably in excess of those that had prevailed a 
few years before and also that (so far as we can 
understand) they include the expenses of cultiva- 
tion normally incurred by an average family. The 


. figures will loge much of their statistical value should 


there be any marked change in the relative value of 
jute and rice. Se 

With these very important qualifications the aver- 
age income per head of what Mr. Jack styles a family 
in comfort comes to rupees sixty per annum. At page 
59 we are furnished with the budget of the annual 
expenditure of such a family. This comes to Rupees 
50 per head, so there ought to be ample margin for 
error and also for saving.. 


In the Annual Report of the Jail Depart- 
ment in Bengal for the year 1915 all the 
items of jail expenditure per convict are 
given. From these we find that dietcost 
Ks. 47-7 per head per annum, bedding and 
clothing Rs. 6-2-3, and me cal treatment 
Rs. 7-10-10; total Rs. 61-4-1. We have not 
taken other items into account. The ques- 
tion, isdoes Government keep convicts in 
comfort? Or are they given the barest 
necessaries of life? Perhaps no one will 
contend that prisoners are supplied with 
comforts in Indian jails. .Now, according 
to Mr. Jack the annual expenditure ofa 
family living in comfort in the Faridpur 
district is Rs. 50 per head. But the annual 
expenditure on a Bengal convict in prison 
merely for his diet, bedding and clothing, 
and medical treatment comes to 
Rs. 61-4-1. Either then Mr. Jach’s figures 
are wrong, or his ideas of comfort fora 
Bengali are peculiar, or prison-lifein Bengal 
must be much more enjoyable and luxuri- 
ous than the free life of a family in comfort 
in the Faridpur district. In any case at 
least 51 per cent. of the people of Faridpur 
have a standard of living lower than that 
of prisoners in jail. 

One’s ideas of comfort may become clear 
by contrast with what has been termed 
“primary poverty.” The C hristian Patriot 
of Madras has published a letter on “pri- 
mary poverty” written and signed by Dr. 
Gilbert Slater and Rev. D. G. M. Leith. 
Our contemporary says, “Mr. tn 

F: 
Gilbert Slater is an expert whose views 
are entitled to great respect.” "Primary 
poverty” has been thus defined : “Families 
whose total earnings are insufficient to 
obtain the minimum necessaries for the 
maintenance of merely physical efficiency 
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are said to suffer from primary poverty.” 
Now, let us see what is the standard of 
primary poverty according to Messrs. 
Slater and Leith. They write :— | 


A group for the study of social questions which 
meets here under the auspices of the Tripliċane 
Sociological Brotherhood, has been endeavouring to 
collect and interpret facts relating to the economic 
condition of various classes of wage-earners in 
Madras. It seemed desirable to have some standard 
by which to judge whether a family income were 
sufficient for the maintenance of physical efficiency. 
Such a standard has been worked out for York and 
for Belgium by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, and by other 
enquirers for other places, and those families whose 
income falls below the requisite amount are held to 
be in a condition of Primary Poverty. Similarly our 
circle desired to fix a standard to determine the limits 
of primary poverty in Madras. 

We proceeded as follows. Wetook the prison diet 
for an adult male prisoner, doing hard labour, asa 
basis: and purchased in a bazaar the commodities 
specified in such quantities as they are ordinarily 
purchased by manual workers. We then weighed 
out the purchases and made the necessary calculations 
to ascertain the money which the Madras worker 
must spend to get the same diet as in prison. 

The result was as follows :— 


Prison Daily Bazaar 
allowance, price. 
l oZ. AS. P. 
Flour (ragi, cholum and 15 1 0 
cumbu). f 
Rice l Sai sae 5 0 4% 
Dholl ads sig. OD 0 6% 
Vegetables sis we 6 0 6 
Ol + Bie See Yz 0 2 
Tamarind an ae W% 0 0% 
Sait a eee % 0 0% 
Curry powder PE see A 0 1% 
Onions iy ni Ya 0 0% 
Total’ is 2 9 


They proceed :— 


A daily cost of 2 annas and 9 pies is equal to Rs. 
5-2-6 per month of 30 days. Allowing offthe odd 
annas and pies, as the labourer might buy vegetables 
say a little more cheaply we have left Rs. 5-0-0 asa 
reasonable allowance for food for a man doing 
manual labour. 

~ We next considered the case ofa family consisting 
ofa man, wife and two children too young to earn, 
We estimated that as three years is the normal inter- 
val between births, and children begin to earn very 
early, three children unable to contribute to the 
family income is the largest number that is at all 
frequent in wage-earning families ; and that we might 
therefore take the family as above specified as a fair 
average. We took a sort of average of the opinions 
of four members as to the proportion which normally 
subsists between the food consumed by a woman or 
child and that of a man and for other necessary 
expenses with the result that we allowed : 


Rs. A. P. 

For man, for food per month „œ 500 

» wife r K „ 400 

„two children i , 500 
Rent (or repairs, etc., and ground rent 

per hut). i „= 100 


ates, 


Clothing 
Fuel go 
Miscellaneous 


3 d 
0 ù 
8 0 


0 
ae 
. O 

17 0 0 


The estimate for rent, clothing and fuel were based 
on actual budgets collected by members ofthe Circle 
from men of the working classes. lt appeared that 
such an average family would be in a condition of 
primary poverty if the wages earned by the man and 
his wife fell below Rs. 17-0-0 per month. 

So far as our information goes living 
is not on the whole cheaper in Bengal than 
in Madras. So we may say that what is 
primary poverty in Madras is primary 
poverty here, too. Ifa family of four whose 
monthly earnings fall below Rs. 17 per 
month is in a state of primary poverty 
then a family of 5.6 persons (Mr. Jack’s 
average family) would be in that con- 
dition if its monthly income fell below 
Ks. 23-12. This means that Mr. Jack’s 
average family of 5.6 persons would be in 
primary poverty ifits income fell below Rs. 
285 per annum. Hence all the families 
“below comfort,” “above indigence”? and 
“indigence,” ashe styles them, forming 
51 per cent. of the total number of families 
in the Faridpur district, are below the line 
of primary poverty. Thatis to say, more 
than half the inhabitants of a Bengal 
district are unable to obtain the minimum 
necessaries for the maintenance of merely 
physical efficiency. 


Some Politically-Minded Asiatics. 


London, March 27th. 

According to advices from Tashkent, Tartars and 
Kirghiz Sarts have joined the revolution Great fes- 
tivals have been held in the towns and villages, which 
are decorated with flags, and thanksgiving services 
have been held in mosques. General Kuropatkin ad- 
dressed 200,000 demonstrators at Tushkent.— 
“Reuter.” 


. India and the War Conference. 


As the self-governing Dominions are to 
have one vote each irrespective of their 
size and population, there is nothing unfair 
in India too having only one vote at the 
War Conference. And itis satisfactory to 
learn that theymembers from India are not 
to be mere assessors but members of the 
conference equally with the Dominion 





: members. The point of our criticisfm has 


throughout Ikeen this that India is not 
to exercise her¥vote through one or more 
Indians electeq@by Indians. Mr. Chamber. | 
lain is neither $n Indian nor has he been 
elected by Indigis. The Dominions Repre- 
sentatives mayganot have been elected spe- 


& 
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cially for this occasion, but they have been 
chosen by their people generally to repre- 
Sent them, to speak and to act for them 
whenever necessary. We do not complain, 
pout we point out the difference between our 
status and that of the self-ruling Domini- 
ons. Like Mr. Chamberlain and Sir James 
Meston, our Indian ‘‘representatives,”’ 
too, have not been chosen by us, either 
specially for this occasion or generally to 
act and speak for us. 

Nevertheless Government can make the 
best use of the situation, if Mr. Chamber- 
lain votes according to the opinion of the 
two Indian ‘‘representatives’”’, the Maha- 
raja of Bikanir and Sir S. P. Sinha, when- 
ever the views of these two’are in complete 
accord. When they are notso, voting 
should be according to the views of the 
majority of the four persons who “repre- 
sent”? India, viz., Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, Sir S. P. Sinha and 
Sir James Meston. 

It is pleasing to learn that the Indian 
“representatives” were given a cordial 
welcome at the Imperial War Conference. 
Perfectly satisfactory news would be the 
concession of political rights to India, 
There is much difference between politics 
and politeness, civility and civic rights. 

We are glad to learn that 

In the House of Commons, replying to Sir John 
Rees, Mr. Chamberlain stated that Government 
\did not contemplate any action which would result 
in the representatives of the Dominions being given 
authority to decide exclusively Indian questions or 


to exercise in this behalf any influence denied to the 
representatives of India. 


and also that 


In the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that no official recognition had been accorded 
to the writings of Mr. Lionel Curtis printed at the 
Government press at Allahabad. 


State Aid Indispensable for Industrial 
Progress in India. 


Sir Frederick Nicholson, honorary 
director of the Madras Fisheries Depart- 
ment, and formerly a member of the 
y Board of Revenue of that Presjdency, gave 
very important evidence before the 
Industrial Commission, which has been 
summarised by the Hindu as fgllows:— 

From his vast experience of J 
Australia, Canada and other 
have been making rapid stride# in industries, 
Sir Frederick, whose examinationf# lasted no less 
than four hours, uncompromisingfly stated that 


state aid should take all forms, §hat Government 
should start pioneer factories in @§any cases as the 


Germany, 
which 
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best form of assistance and thus take upon itself 
the risk and cost of experimental enquiries, instead 
of merely financing proposed enterprises by loans. 
Unlike other witnesses, Sir Frederick boldly main- 
tains that itis a mistake to suppose that Govern- 
ment pioneer factories should necessarily, be closed 
for private enterprise as soon as they have ‘‘made 
their proofs,” for the reason that technical and even 
commercial success is not the only raison d'etre of 
such factories. These factories have also to train up 
experts, from managers to artizans, and instructors 
and perhaps inspectors as well.” 


The Indian Trade Journal quotes the 
following from the Board of Trade 
Journal :— 


His Majesty's Commercial Attache at Yokohama 
(Mr. E. F. Crowe, C.M.G.) reports, under date 2nd 
December, that a Bill for the encouragement of the 
Iron Industry in Japan is being considered for pre- 
sentation to the forthcoming session of the Diet. The 
principal points of the Bill are as follows :—1. That 
the Land Expropriation Act be applicable to those 
Iron Foundries, refining plants included, which 
possess an annual capacity of 35,000 tons and above. 
2 Thatin the absence of special reasons all Gov- 
ernment owned forests or lands be made available to 
such foundries by rent or sale. 3. That all persons 
undertaking to establish iron foundries be exempt 
from all forms of taxation for ten years, beginning 
with the year following the establishment of such 
foundries. 4. That all ores imported by such 
foundries be exempt from customs duty. 5. That 
all the materials employed in the construction of the 
plant be imported free of customs duty. 6. That 
products of iron foundries established in Korea be 
exempt from customs duties on importation into 
Japan. 


If such various forms of state aid and 
encouragement are required in industrially 
advanced Japan, much more are they re- 
required iu industrially backward India. 


Women’s Deputation to the Viceroy 

on Indentured Labour. 

Itis a happy augury for India’s tuture 
welfare, that her daughters have, under 
the pressure of sisterly sympathy and re- 
gard for the honour and welfare of their 
motherland, thrown off their habitual 
reserve, and not only spoken in public on 
some of the pressing problems of the day, 
but have waited indeputation on the 
Viceroy in coanection with one of them. 
The address of the ladies’ deputation 
to the Viceroy on indentured labour 
is brief, telling, and instinct with feeling. 
It concludes as: follows :— 

We feel that the evils, which have taken place un- 
der the Indenture system, have become so ingrained 
in the Crown Colonies, during the past few years, that 
no more Indiauscan go there in the future as unskilled 
Jabourers without the greatest moral risks. We are 
convinced that to preserve the self-respect and to up- 


bold the honour of the Indian nation, it is absolutely 
necessary that not a single Indian man or woman 
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should ever go out under Indenture again. We, there- 
fore, beseech you with all the earnestness in our 
power, to grant our prayers that the total abolition 
of Indenture, which has already been promised, may 


actually take place during the period of suspension- 


of the labour emigration, and that no revival of 
Indenturein any form whatever may take place in 
future. In conclusion, we beg Your Excellency to 
enter fully into our feelings and take the necessary 
steps to abolish permanently this system which has 
proved so destructive to purity and houour of Indian 
womanhood, and thus ensure not only our heartfelt 
gratitude, but also a firmer faith in the beneficence 
and righteousness of the British Rule. 


In his reply to the address Lord Chelms- 


ford said that he was unfeignedly pleased 
to receive the ladies, and added that he 


was pleased for two special reasons. The 
first was 
that to-day is the first time, I believe, in the 


history of British rule in India that women have 
approached the Viceroy. There are many matters 
in which the Government of India would be greatly 
helped, if they could get the advice and help of 
women. I need only mention the subject of women’s 
education. I said, in a speech which I made to the 
Directors of Public Instruction in January last, that 
l viewed with apprehension the growing inequality 
between men and women arising out of difference 
in education, that it could not be good for a country 
that its womea should lag so far behind men in the 
matter of education. I am aware that there are 
manv obstacles arising out of social custom which 
stand in the way, but is not this esentially a matter 
in which ladies like you should take counsel together 
and help the Government by advice and support? 
Then there are other matters, for instance, hygiene, 
sanitation and the scourge of consumption, which 
seems more particularly to affect women. On all 
these it would be of inestimable value if women of 
position and education would institute a campaign 
of instruction amongst their fellow country women. 
I value then this precedent: which you have made 
to-day asa departure of great significance and full 
of promise for the future. c 


This was well said. We may add that 
the co-operation of our sisters is urgently 
needed in putting an end to the ravages 
of drink and other intoxicants, and for 
the promotion of social purity and its 
corollary, the protection of minor girls. 
They should also speak out onsuch subjects 
as the evils of enforced dowries, premature 
maternity, &c. The Indian male, or rather 
the Bengali male, has grown too callous to 
be roused to righteous endeavour by the 
sel-immolation of girls like Snehalata. 
Passive resistance of this sort will not 
do. Active militancy of many different 
kinds is required. 

On the object of the deputation the 
Viceroy observed :— 

I need hardly tell you that I have every sympathy 


with the object of your deputation and the evils to 
which vou have alluded. You will not exnect from 
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mealengthy reply to your memorial. As you are 

already aware, circumstances have arisen which 

have pat a stop to indentured emigration during the 

War. It is dificult to conceive that a traffic of this 

sort, once ended, can be revived. It may be that. 
in the future Indian labourers may desire to leave 
their native land in order to seek more remunerative 
employment ia distant colonies. But if that contin- 
gency arises, we shall take care that the conditions 
are wholly different from those obtaining under the 
indenture system, and I can ‘assure you that our 
first thought and care in that case would be the 
absolute safeguarding of the honour of women. It is 
my earnest hope, however, that through the 
development of her industries and the consequent 
increase of employment, India may be able to offer 
her sons and daughters every inducement to remain 
contented in the land of their birth. 


In his concluding budget speech, too, 
the Viceroy used similar language. 


Hou, Members will have noticed the communique 
which appeared in the press stating that on military 
grounds, recruitment of labour, except in certain 
cases, for places outside India will not be permitted, 
and the necessary rules under the Defence of India 
Act have been promulgated to secure this end. 
Incidentally as a consequence, recruitment for in- 
dentured labour to Fiji, Trinidad and other West 
India islands has come to an end. It is difficult to 
conceive thata traffic of this sort once ended can be 
revived. 

The ladies who, at much personal in- 
convenience to themselves, undertook the 
long journey to Delhi at the call of public 
duty and who, no doubt, had to undergo 
some mental struggle to overcome the 
deterring influence of the scolding tone of 
the Viceroy’s reply to. the Press deputation,’ 
deserve the heartiest thanks of the public 
of India for making a new departure in 
the public life of the country. 


Indian Labour for Europe. 


It is said that Government intend to 
send Indian laborers to some parts of 
Europe, Great Britain included, for the 
making of roads, bridges, etc, in order 
that the white laborers whose work they 
will thus perform may be free to go to 
the fronts to fight the enemy. If this be 
the object of the new rules promulgated 
under the Defence of India Act prohibiting 
the emigration of Indian labour, except 
in certain cases, Government should issue 
a communique stating the pay the, labour- 
ers will get the work they will have to 
do, the hors of work and other condi- 
tions, whether they will be under any 
contract, iff so, what, and finally and 
specially ‘whet arrangements will be made 
to prevent @the abuses and oppression 
which have Qeen found by experience to 


ie 


NOTES 


be frequently incidental to the employment 
of non-white unskilled labour by white 
employers. 

Should any Indian labourers be sent to 
England, we are sure our countrymen so- 
journing there would form themselves into 
a central committee and local committees 
to safeguard the physical, moral and ma- 
` terial welfare of the labourers. 

It is to be hoped also that in India 


arrangements will be made toexplain fully- 


all the conditions of labour to intending 
emigrants in their vernaculars, before they 
undertake the voyage. The contract or 
agreement, if any, should, under no circum- 
stance, be penal. 


Indian Boys and English Public Schools. 


If the recommendations of the majority 
of the Public Service Commissioners relat- 
ing to the Civil Service Examinations in 
England be accepted and given effect to by 
Government, Indian boys intending to 
compete would have to leave home atthe 
age of 12 or 13 and join some Public 
Schoolin England. This would be possible 
only for the sons of rich parents. In no 
country is wealth always synonymous 
with ability ; nor is it so in India. There is 
no reason why the sons of Indian parents 
who are not wealthy should be thus in- 
directly shut out from the Civil Service. 
But even wealthy Indians must pause be- 
fore sending their sons to England ata 
tender age. The boys sent are most likely 
to be completely denationalised. There are 
also grave moral risks. And Indian boys 
are not likely to derive the same advan- 
tages from an English Public School, as 
English boysdo. As Lord Carmichael said 
on the occasion of the first annual prize 
distribution of the Hastings School at 
Alipur :—- 

“The very fact that the boys had to go away so 
far took away one of the main factors which has led 
in England to the success of the system. For it 
seems to me that success bas been due in great part 
to the combination of communal training under strict 
discipline, with short periods of relaxation in the 
gentler atmosphere of the home under family condi- 
tions. For the Indian boy sent *to England, this is 
seldom possible : his holidays mean either a period of 
wandering among more or less strange people in a 
strange land—or else a continueg residence with his 
house-master at school.. An Indiu boy at school in 
Eugland, besides being isolated from the influence of 
his own parents, is isolated frofa his own people ; he 
must, to some extent, lose touch{with them and with 
their point of view. He canndf help it and in this 
there is real danger, for before @ne can be a patriotic 
citizen of an Empire one musj&hbe a patriotic citizen 
of one of its component parts. 





‘But we do not claim independence ; 
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An Indian Artist in Gwalior. 

= We are pleased to learn that Mr. 
Asit Kumar Haldar, the artist, has been 
deputed to the Gwalior State in connection 
with the restoration of old Buddhist fres- 
coes inthe rock temples of Bagh. These 
paintings are uniquein their way and date 
from the first century of the Christian era. 
The only other examples of this kind of 
work are those at Ajanta in the Hydera- 
bad State and at Sigiria, Ceylon. Those 
who are interested in Indian art know that 
some years ago Mr. Asit Kumar Haldar, 
Mr. Nanda Lal Bose, Mr. Samarendra 
Nath Gupta and Miss Larcher spent some 
months at Ajanta with Lady Herringham, 
engaged in copying the frescoes in the 
cave temples there. š 


Sir Archie Birkmyre and Home Rule. 


Evidently Sir Archie Birkmyre is not a 
carpet knight, as he bas entered the lists 
against the Indian Home Rulers. This 
militancy was only to be expected, as he is 
a jute-bag knight and jute-bags have play- 
ed a great part in the present war. 

Sir Archie thinks that we cannot have 
home rule, as we are not fit for it. He adds 
that had we been fit, no power on earth 
could have prevented us from having 
home rule. Probably there is some con- 
fusion of thought bere between the moral 
right to havea thing based on fitness for 
itand the organised strength to enforce 
that right, or in other words, between 
fitness for homerule and fitness for indepen- 
dence. When people are fit for in depen- 
dence, they donot argue about it; they 
simply win it,—snatch it for themselves. 
we 
demand home rule. It means that we 
want to remain within the British Empire 
and have internal autonomy. We have to 
convince the British’ people both that we 
are fit for it and that ıt is to their interest 
as well as ours to meet our wishes. Ervi- 
dently then they can, up to a certain limit, 
stand in the way of our having home rule ; 
they can refuse to be convinced. They 
may agree to our having home rule, either 
from a sense of political justice, or trom 
the conviction that the British Empire 
cannot, in order to preserve its integrity, 
exert its full strength against foreign 
enemies unless India is given home rule, 
If circumstances have not yet arisen to 
produce this conviction, future events may 
produce it. We can only hope that 
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the British people will be convinced suff- 
ciently early for the British Empire to 
reap the advantages of Indian home rule. 
So far as we are concerned, we have not 
the least doubt that we are fit for home 
rule. Any non-Indian who brings a dis- 
interested and unprejudiced mind to the 
consideration of the subject cannot but 
be convineed that we are right. 

Sir Archie’s second great argument 
against Indian home rule is that if India 
has home rule, British capital, which has 
to a great extent brought about the deve- 
lopment of India, will leave her shores; 
and India cannot do without British 
capital, nor can the capitalists forego the 
advantages of investment in India. Our 
reply is that so long as India remains a 
profitable field for British capital, it will 
not leave her; and there is no reason 
why home rule should bring about such 
utter anarchy asto make the investment 
. of capital unremunerative and unsafe. 
China is not under British rule and it has 
recently undergone two revolutions, and 
yet British capital has not left China. On 
the contrary, Japanese capitalists assert 
that in that country English capitalists 
are their most powerful rivals. Can any 
sane man assert that India under British 
suzerainty and Indian home rule will be 
in a state of greater disorder and un- 
settlement than China during and after 
two bloody revolutions? If the British 
Government is sufficiently powerful 
to safeguard the rights and interests 
of British capital in foreign coun- 
tries, all of -them not quite efficiently 
governed, what reason is there to suppose 
thatit will not be able to do so in India, a 
part of the British Empire, when she has 
home rule? There is British capital in- 
vested in the Indian States, governed 
mainly by Indian Statesmen. India under 
home rule will not be under a worse 
government than the Indian States. Hence 
capital will be as safe there. 

British capital may then threaten to leave 
India only because it may feel that under 
home rule it may not enjoy the unfair ad- 
vantages which it now has, or it may leave 
usin order to spite us. The latter contin- 
gency is unthinkable. As to the former, 
even if British capital ceases at any time to 
have any undue advantage here, a fair 
field will be sufficiently remunerative. 

But if British capitalists are determined 
to give a wide berth to a self-ruling India, 
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there is just a possibility of other rich 
nations investing their wealth here; for 
the investment of capital is not a branch 
of philanthropy. Capital will come wher- 
ever dividends can be earned. If the capital 
of all nations shun India, which is unlike- 
ly, why, we must manage to do without 
it, and be content to develop the country 
at a slow pace with our own small capital. 
That is far better than being exploited 
by foreign capitalists. The development 
of India by foreign capital has not been 
an unmixed blessing. If the worse comes 
to the worst and we be entirely without 
any capital even of our own, we shall 
revert to a primitive conditon. The mineral 
wealth of India will remain in her mines, 
and her other resources remain untapped 
for atime. Home Rule will soon produce 
sufficient wealth for the development of 
the resources of the country, as has been 
the case with other countries. 

Anglo-Indian capitalists may be aware 
that their wealth was and isin great part 
of Indian origin, gained by warfare, ex- 
ploitation and other means. India, which 
has made so many non-Indian peoples 
rich, cannot for ever languish for lack of 
wealth of her own. 

And may we in conclusion observe, 
what a sordid ideał it is which would 
condemn one-fifth of the human race to 
subjection for an indefinite period in the 
pecuniary interests of some birds of 
passage! Burke deplored that the days 
of chivalry were gone. Where is there 
a second Burke to expose the chivalry of 
modern jute-bags kinghts ? 


The Viceroy’s Reply to the Press 
Deputation. 


The Viceroy’s refusal to either repeal 
the Press Act or soften its rigours has 
not disappointed us, for we never enter- 
tained any hope that he will do anything 
of the kind. Not that he was justified in 
taking up the attitude that hedid. The 
extract from New India which he read 
was no doubt,found fault with by one 
judge but was considered innocuous 
by the two other judges forming the 
same bench of the Madras High Court. 
We are not aw@re from what publications 
the two other}extracts which he read 
were taken. A}few stray extracts from 
one or two puflications can never estab- 
lish the absolut need of repressive press 
legislation. It ould be quite easy to 
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more than match the Viceroy’s extracts 
from the Press of any country where it 
. is free. It has been shown that His Ex- 
cellency’s statistics relating to the action 
taken against presses and journals do not 
reveal the whole truth. It is unfortunate 
that those who prepared his brief for him 
thus placed him in a false position. Though 
the statement supplied later by Govern- 
ment to the members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Council shows that the actual hard- 
ship caused to the owners of presses and 
conductors ofjournals were much greater 
than Lord Chelmsford’s reply would seem 
to indicate, yet that is far from furnishing a 
full measure of the extent of the harm done 
. to the public cause. It is the vague un- 
defined fear produced by the law which is 
most harmful, humiliating and demora- 
lising. We journalists are just as good 
and honest aclass of men, understanding 
and having at heart the welfare of the 
State, as any the Empire contains. Why 
should we be made to feel every day of our 
lives as if we were actual or possible 
criminals ? Itis unmitigated nonsense to 
say, as certain Anglo-Indian journals 
now and thendo, that no “honest and 
fair-minded” journalist need fear the 
law. Pray, what is this honesty that 
Is said to constitute the journalist’s 
armour of safety ? Were the editors, 
Indian and British, who were warned 
once, twice, thrice or five times, dishonest 
and unfair-minded ? If they were, the 
bureaucracy must produce its exact defini- 
tion of honesty and fairmindedness. If 
they were not, why were they warned ? 
Of course, we are not above making mis- 
takes and getting irritated and showing 
that irritation. But do not officials all 
the world over make mistakes and lose 
their temper? They do not get insulting 
warnings therefor, nor have they to 
deposit sums of money as guarantee 
of good behaviour. 

Presses and publications may have in- 
creased in number in spite of the law ; but 
| that isnot an argumentin its favour. It 
is certain that if the law had not been in 
existence, or been rigorous, there would 
have been a far greater nian jae 

It is to be regretted the Viferoy chose to 
adopt a scolding tone. It is fot impossible 
- to be firm yet dignified. Wefhave not the 
least desire to make any digtespectful per- 
sonal comparison, but we fg¥l constrained 
to say that it is good fgrfPersons filling 
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high offices and low to bear in mind that 
non-officials are not necessarily inferior to 
them in intellectual equipment and capa- 
city and moral worth. 


Swadeshism and the War. 


When the Swadeshi agitation was atits 
height, many persons refused to use country- 
made articles on the plea that their price 
was higher than those of foreign goods, and 
they were unable to pay such high prices. 
But we are all now paying much higher 
prices for both Indian and foreign things 
thanever the manufacturers of swadeshi 
goods demanded for them; and yet our 
incomes have not increased. It was not 
so much the ability to pay as the will 
that was wanting. Reason and patrio- 
tism demand that we do that voluntarily 
which we may be compelled to do by force 


of circumstances. 


University Education and Centroversial 
_ Topics. 


Itis said that recently the Committee 
of the Calcutta University Institute 
had to consider whether a certain 


-Bengali authoress who had been asked 


by her friends to read a paper on the 
Message of Rabindranath Tagore at the 
Institute should be allowed todoso. We 
learn that it was decided by a majority 
of’votes that the paper was not to be read. 
The ostensible reason for such a strange 
decision was that the subject of the 
paper was, forsooth, a controversial topic! 
We do not know, and shall not be justified 
in guessing whether there was any secret 
“political?” hint conveyed to any member 
or members of the Committee or whether the 
shocked orthodoxy of any member had 
anything to do with this queer decision. 
It would be legitimate to discuss only the 
reason which was openly given out. 

Does the Institute allow only non-con- 
troversial utterances like the multiplica- 
tion table and geometrical axioms to be 
repeated and heard inits hall? There are 
few other subjects on which there cannot 
be and have not been controversies. In the 
Institute other Bengali poets have formed 


‘subjects of lectures. Are their works above 


controversy ? Rabindranath himself has 
been adversely criticised there more than 
once. That was no doubt supremely un- 
controversial. 
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But the greatest absurdity is the im- 
plied assumption that university students 
are to steer clear of controversies. It 1s of 
the very essence of University education 
and university life that the minds of the 
alumni should be habituated to see all 
sides of a question in order that they may 
be able to arrive at the truth by their own 
independent efforts. Truth flashes forth 
when mind clashes with mind. In the 
Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London, it is ob- 
served :— 

“Knowledge is, ofcourse, the foundation and the 
medium of all intellectual education, but in a univer- 
sity knowledge should be.pursued not merely for the 
sake of the information to be acquired, but for its 
own extension and always with reference to the 
attainment of truth. This alters the whole attitude 
of the mind.” 

There may be and there are among 
Rabindranath’s educated countrymen 
persons who have very little acquaintance 
with his works, but who at the same time 
profess tohave an ‘‘unbiassed” opinion 
(unbiassed, thatis to say, by a study of 
his works!) that he is merely a poet of 
sentimentalism fit to be read only by 
callow youth. Such persons‘are only 
to be pitied. Their existence, however, 
would be no justification for launching 
forth, on this occasion, in an elaborate 
disquisition on Rabindranath. the poet, 
the educationist, the thinker, the psycho- 
logical analyst, the spiritual teacher, the 
seer, the literary artist, and the pathbreak- 
er and awakener of thought in socio- 
logy, politics, philology and some other 
fields of enquiry. 

Indian Commandants for Indian Troops. 

At present Government fight shy of 
even openly discussing the pros and cons 
of the question of giving independent com- 
mand of small bodies of Indian soldiers 
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to Indian officers; but there was a time 
when Indian commandants led both 
white and dark-complexioned soldiers. 
Some additional proofs of this fact will be 
found from the following extracts from 
Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, Vol. I, Longmans, Green and Co. 
(Silver Library) :— 


“Our first Sepahi levies were raised in the Southern 
Peninsula......little by little, they proved that they 
were worthy to be trusted with higher duties, and 
once trusted, they went boldly to the front......Large 
bodies of troops were sometimes dispatched on 
hazardous enterprises, under the independent com- 
mand of a native leader, and it was not thought 
an offence to a European soldier to send him to 
fight under a black commandant (page 148)...... 
a battalion of Bengali Sepahis fought at Plassey 
side by side with their comrades from Madras...that 
the Bengali Sepahi was an excellent soldier, was freelv 
declared by men who had seen the best troops of 
the European powers (p. 149)...... But it was the 
inevitable tendency of our increasing power in India 
to oust the native functionary from his seat, or to 
lift him from his saddle, that the white man might 
fix himself there, with all the remarkable tenacity of 
his race. An Englishman believes that hecan do all 
things better than his neighbours, and theretore, it 
was doubtless with the sincere conviction of the good 
we were doing that we took into our hands the 
reins of office, civiland military, and left only the 
drudgery and the dirty work to bedone by the people 
of the soil.....ds the degradation of the native 
officer was thus accomplished, the whole character 
of the Sepahi army was changed. It ceased to bea 
profession in which men of high position, (page 153) 
accustomed to command, might satisty the aspira- 
tions and expend the energies of their lives. All 
distinctions were effaced. The native service of the 
Company came down to adead level of common 
soldiering, and rising from the ranks a painfully 
slow process to merely nominal command. There 
was employment for the many; there was no longer 
a career for the few. Thenceforth, therefore, we dug 
out the materials of our army from the lower strata 
of society, and the gentry of the land, seeking 
military service, carried their ambitions beyond the 
red line of the British frontier and offered their 
swords to the princes of the Native States” (p. 154). 


The italics are ours. 
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GIRIBALA 


By Sır RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Translated by the Author.. 


GC overflowing with exuber: | 


ance of youth that seems spilling over 
in spray all around her,—in the folds 
of her soft dress, the turning of her neck, 
the motion of her hands, in the rhythm of 
her steps, now quick now languid, in her 
tinkling anklets and ringing laughter, in 
her voice and glances. She would often 
been seen, wrapt in a blue silk, walking on 
her terrace, in an impulse of unaccountable 
restlessness. Her limbs seem eager to 
dance to the time of an inner music unceas- 
ing and unheard. She takes pleasure in 
merely moving her body, causing ripples 
to break out in the flood of her young life, 
She would suddenly pluck a leaf from a 
plant in the flower-pot and throw it up in 
the sky, and her bangles would givea 
sudden tinkle, aud the careless grace of her 
hand, like a bird freed from its cage, would 
fly unseen in the air. With her swift fingers 
she would brush away from her dress a 
mere nothing; standing on tiptoe she 
would peep over her terrace walls for no 
cause whatever, and then with a rapid 
motion turn round to go to another direc- 
tion, Swinging her bunch of keys tied toa 
corner of her garment. She would loosen 
her hair in an untimely caprice, sitting 
before her mirror to do it up again, and 
then in a fit of laziness would fling herself 
upon her bed, like a line of stray moon- 
light slipping through some opening of the 
leaves, idling in the shadow. l 
She has no children and, having been 
married in a wealthy family, has very 
little Work to do. Thus she seems to be 
daily accumulating her owg self without 
expenditure, till the vessel i rimming over 
with the seething surplus. She has her 
husband, but not under her control. She 
has grown up froma girl into a woman, 
yet escaping, through familiarity, her 
husband’s notice. J 


When she was newly married and her 
husband, Gopinath, was attending his 
college, he would often play the truant 
and under cover of the midday siesta of 
his elders secretly come to make love to 
Giribala. Though they lived under the 
same roof, he would create occasions to 
send her letters on tinted paper perfumed 
with rosewater, and would even gloat 
upon some exaggerated grievances of ima- 
ginary neglect of love. 

Just then his father died and he became 
the sole owner of his property. Like an 
unseasoned piece of timber, the immature 
youth of Gopinath attracted parasites 
which began to bore into his substance. 
From now his movements took the course 
that led him in a contrary direction from 
his wife. 

There is a dangerous fascination to be 
leaders of men, to which many strong 
minds have succumbed. To be accepted 
as the leader of a small circle of syco- 
phants, in his own parlour, has the same 
fearful attraction for a man who suffers 
from a scarcity of brains and character. 
Gopinath assumed the part of a hero 
among his friends and acquaintances, and 
tried daily to invent new wonders in all 
manner ofextravagance. He won a repu- 
tation among his followers for his auda- 
city of excesses, which goaded him not 
only to keep up his fame, but to surpass 
himself at all costs. 

In the meanwhile, Giribala, in the seclu- 
sion of her lonely youth, felt like a queen 
who had her throne, but no subjects. She 
knew she had the power in her hand 
which could make the world of men her 
captive; only that - world itself was 
wanting. 

Giribala has a maidservant whose name 
is, Sudha. She can sing and dance and 
improvise verses, and she freely gives ex- 
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pression to her regret that such a beauty 
as that of her mistress should be dedicated 
to a fool who forgets to enjoy what he 
owns. Giribalais never tired of hearing 
from her the details of her charms, while 
at the same time contradicting her, call- 
ing her a liar and a flatterer, exciting her 
to swear by all thatis sacred that she is 
earnest in her admiration, which state- 
ment, even without the accompaniment 
of a solemn oath, is not difficult for Giri- 
bala to believe. 

Sudha used to sing to her a song begin- 
ning with the line, ‘‘Let me write myself 
a slave upon the soles of thy feet,” and 
Giribala in her imagination could feel 
that her beautiful feet were fully worthy 
of bearing inscriptions of everlasting 
slavery from conquered hearts, if only they 
could be free in their career of conquest. 


But the woman to whom her husband 
Gopinath has surrendered himself as a 
slave is Lavanga, the actress, who has 
the reputation of playing to perfection 
the part ofa maiden languishing in hope- 
less love and swooning on the stage with 
an exquisite naturalness. When her hus- 
band had not altogether vanished from 
her sphere of influence, Giribala: had often 
heard from him about the wonderful his- 
trionic powers of this woman and in her 
jealous curiosity had greatly desired to 
see Lavanga on the stage. But she could 
not secure her husband’s consent, because 
Gopinath was firm in his opinion that the 
theatre was a place not fit for any decent 
woman to visit. 


At last she paid for a seat and sent 
Sudha to see this famous actress in one 
of her best parts. The account that she 
received from her on her return was tar 
from flattering to Lavanga, both as to 
her personal appearance and her stage 
accomplishments. As, for obvious reasons, 


she had great faith in Sudha’s power of ` 


appreciation, where it was due, Giribala 
did not hesitate to believe her in her des- 
cription of Lavanga, which was accom- 
panied by a mimicry of a ludicrous 
mannerism. 


When at last her husband deserted her 
in his infatuation for this woman, she 
began to feel qualms of doubt. But as 
Sudha repeatedly asserted her former 
opinion with ever greater vehemence, com- 
paring Lavanga to a piece of burnt log 
dressed up ina woman’s clothes, Giribala 
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determined secretly to go to the theatre 
herself and settle this question for good. 

And she did go there one night with all 
the excitement of a forbidden entry. Her 
very trepidation of heart lent a special 
charm to what she saw, She gazed at the 
faces of the spectators, lit up with an 
unnatural shine of lamplight ; and, with 
the magic of its music and the painted can- 
vas of its scenery, the theatre seemed to 
her like a world where society was sud- 
denly freed from its law of gravitation. 

Coming from her walled up terrace and 
joyless home, she had entered a region 
where dreams and reality had clasped their 
hands in friendship, over the wine cup of 
art. 

. The bell rang, the orchestra music stop- 
ped, the audience sat still in their seats, 
the stage-lights shone brighter, and the 
curtain was drawn up. Suddenly appear- 
ed in the light, from the mystery of the 
unseen, the shepherd girls of the Vrinda 
forest, and with the accompaniment of 
songs commenced their dance, punctuated 
with the uproarious applause of the audi- 
ence. The blood began to throb all over 
Giribala’s body, and she forgot for the 
moment that her life was limited to her 
circumstances and that she was not free in 
a world where all laws had melted in 
music. 


Sudha came occasionally to interrupt 
her with her anxious whispers urging her 
to hasten back home for the fear of being 
detected. But she paid no heed to her 
warning, for her sense of fear had gone. 


The play goes on. Krishna has given 
oftence to his beloved Radha and she in her 


-wounded pride refuses to recognise him. 


He is entreating her, abasing himself at her 
feet, but in vain. Giribala’s heart seems 
to swell. She imagines herself as the 
offended Radha; and feels that she also 
has in her this woman’s power to vindi- 
cate her pride. She had heard whata 
force was woman’s beauty in the world, 
but to-night it became to her palpable. 


At last the curtain dropped, the light 
grew dim, the audience got ready to leave 
the theatre, but Giribala sat still like one 
in a dream. e thought that she would 
have to go hdme had vanished from her 
mind. She waited for the curtain to rise 
again and the eternal theme of Krishna’s 
humiliation at the feet of Radha to conti- 
nue. But Sudh@ycame to remind her that 
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the play had ended and the lamps would 
soon be put out. 

It was late when Giribala came back 
home. A kerosene lamp was dimly burn- 
ing in the melancholy solitude and silénce 
of her room. Near the window upon her 
lonely bed a mosquito curtain was gently 
moving in the breeze. Her world seemed to 
her distasteful and mean like a rotten fruit 
swept into the dustbin. 

From now she regularly visited the 
theatre every Saturday. The fascination 
of her first sight of it lost much of its 
glamour. The painted vulgarity of the 
actresses and the falseness of their affecta- 
tion became more and more evident, yet 
the habit grew upon her. Every time the 
curtain rose the window of her life’s pri- 
son-house seemed to open before her and 
the stage, bordered off from the world of 
reality by its gilded frame and scenic 
display, by its array. of lights and even 
its flimsiness of conventionalism, appeared 
to her like a fairyland where it was not 
impossible for herself to occupy the throne 
of the fairy queen. 

When for the first time she saw her hus- 
band among the audience shouting his 
drunken admiration for a certain actress 
she felt an intense disgust and prayed in 
her mind that a day might come when she 
might have an opportunity to spurn him 
away with her contempt. But the oppor- 
tunity became rarer every day, for Gopi- 
nath was hardly ever to be seen at his 
home now, being carried away, one knew 
not where, in the centre of a dust-storm 
of dissipation. 

One evening in the month of March, in 
the light of the full moon, Giribala was 
sitting on her terrace dressed in her cream- 
coloured robe. It was her habit daily to 
deck herself with jewellery as iffor some 
festive occasion. For these costly gems 
were like wine to her—they sent heightened 
consciousness of beauty to her limbs ; she 
felt like a plant in spring tingling with the 
impulse of flowers in allits branches. She 
wore a pair of diamond bracelets on her 
arms, a necklace of rubies and pearls on 
her neck, and aring with a big sapphire 
on the little finger of her left yand. Sudha 
was sitting near her bare feet admiringly 
touching them with her band and express- 
ing her wish that she were a man privi- 
Jeged to offer her life as homage to sucha 


pair of feet, 
Sudha gently hummed se} esone to her 


and the evening wore on to night. Every- 
body in the household had finished their 


evening meal and gone to sleep. When- 


suddenly Gopinath appeared reeking with 
scent and liquor, and Sudha drawing her 
cloth-end over her face, hastily ran away 
from the terrace. . 

Giribala thought for a moment that her 
day had come at last. She turned away 
ber face and sat silent. 

But the curtain in her stage did not rise 
and no song of entreaty came from her 
hero, with the words— 

“Listen to the pleading of the moon- 
light, my love, and hide not thy face.” 

In his dry unmusical voice Gopinath 
said, “Give me your keys.” 

A gust of south wind like a sigh of the 
insulted romance of the poetic world scat- 
tered all over the terrace the smell of the 
night-blooming jasmines and loosened 
some wisp of hair on Giribala’s cheek. 
She let go her pride, and got up and said: 
“You shall have your keys if you listen to 
what I have to say.” 

Gopinath said, ‘I cannot delay. Give 
me your keys.” 

Giribala said, “I will give you the keys 
and everything that is in the safe, but you 
must not leave me.” 

Gopinath said, “That cannot be. I have 
urgent business.” 

“Then you shan’t have the keys,” said 
Giribala. 

Gopinath began to search for them. He 
opened the drawers of the dressing table, 
broke open the lid of the box that contain- 
ed Giribala’s toilet requisites, smashed the 
glass panes of her almirah, groped under 
the pillows and mattress of the bed, but 
the keys he could not find. Giribala stood 
near the door stiff and silent like a marble 
image gazing at vacancy. Trembling with 
rage Gopinath came to her and said with 
an angry growl, ‘Give me your keys or 
you will repent.” l 

Giribala did not answer and Gopinath, 
pinning her to the wall, snatched away by 
force her bracelets, necklace and ring, and, 
giving her a parting kick, went away. | 

Nobody in the house woke up from his 
sleep, none in the neighbourhood knew of 
this outrage, the moonlight remained 
placid and the peace of the night undis- 
turbed. Hearts can be rent never to heal 
again amidst such serene silence. 

` The next morning Giribala said she was 
going to see her father and left bome. As 
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Gopinath’s present destination was not 
known and she was not responsible to 
anybody else in the house her absence was 
not noticed. 


2. 


The new play of “Manorama” was on 
rehearsal in the theatre where Gopinath 
was a constant visitor. Lavanga was 
practising for the part of the heroine 
Manorama, and Gopinath, sitting in the 
front seat with his rabble of followers, 
would vociferously encourage his favourite 
actress with his approbation. This greatly 
disturbed the rehearsal but the proprietors 
of the theatre did not dare to annoy their 
patron of whose vindictiveness they were 
afraid. But one day he went so far as to 
molest an actress in the greenroom and 
he had to be turned away by the aid of 
the police. 


Gopinath determined to take his re- 
venge,—and when, after a great deal of 
preparation and shrieking advertisements, 
the new play “Manorama” was about to 
be produced, Gopinath took away the 
principal actress Lavanga with him and 
disappeared. It wasa great shock to the 
manager, who had to postpone the opening 
night, and, getting hold of a new actress, 
taught her the part, and brought out the 
play before the public with considerable 
misgivings in his mind. 

But the success was as unexpected as 
it was unprecedented. When its news 
reached Gopinath he could not resist his 
curiosity to come and see the performance. 

The play opens with Manorama living 
in her husband’s house neglected and 
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hardly noticed. Nearthe end of the drama 
her husband deserts her and concealing 
his first marriage manages to marry a 
millionaire’s daughter. When the wed- 
ding ceremony is over and the bridal veil 
is raised from her face she is discovered to 
be the same Manorama, only no longer 
the former drudge, but queenly in her 
beauty and splendour of dress and orna- 
ments. In her infancy she had been 
brought up in a poor home being kidnap- 
ped from the house of her rich father, who 
having traced her to her husband’s home, 
has brought her back to him and cele- 
brates her marriage once again in a 
fitting manner. 

In the concluding scene, when the hus- 
band is going through his period of peni- 
tence and humiliation, as is fit in a play 
which has its moral, a sudden disttirbance 
arose among the audience. So long as 
Manorama appeared obscured in her 
position of drudgery Gopinath showed no 
sign of perturbation. But when after the 
wedding ceremony she came out dressed 
in her red bridal robe and took her veil 
off, when with a majestic pride of her 
overwhelming beauty she turned her face 
towards the audience and, slightly bend- 
ing her neck, shot a fiery glance of exul- 
tation at Gopinath, applause broke out 
in wave after wave and the enthusiasm ` 
of the spectators became unbounded. 

Suddenly Gopinath cried outin a thick 
voice, “Giribala”, and like a madman 
tried to rush upon the stage. The audi- 
ence shouted, “Turn him out,” the police 
came to drag him away and he struggled 
and screamed, “I will kill her,” while the 
curtain dropped. 
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43 
Shelidah, 
l 6th January : 1892. 
It is past the meeting point of day and 
night. 
When I was living in this boat in the 
t weather, I would sit by the window, 


all lights out, in silent repose; and with 
my thoughts fanged round mein entrance- 
ing shapes, stay up till late in the night 
in an ecstacy of delight. 

But my mind does not feel the same ' 
freedom these cold weather evenings, coop- 
ed up in this laggp-lit wooden hole. With 
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all nature left outside the closed shutters 
one feels too close to oneself for intimate 
communion. 


iy 


4.4. 
Shelidah, 
9th January : 1892. 


For some days the weather here has 
been wavering between Winter and Spring. 
In the morning, perhaps, shivers will run 
over both land and water at the touch of 
the north wind; while the evening will 
thrill with the south breeze coming 
through the moonlight. 

There is no doubt that Spring is well on 
its way. After a long interval the papiya 
once more calls out from the groves on 

' the opposite bank. The hearts of men too 

p are stirred; and after evening falls, sounds 
of singing are heard in the village showing 
that they are no longer in such a hurry to 
close doors and windows and cover them- 
selves up snugly for the night. 

Tonight the moon is atits full, and its 
large, round face peers at me through the 
open window on my left, as if trying to 
make out whether I have anything to say 
against it in my letter,—it suspects, may 
be, that we mortals concern ourselves more 
with its stains than its beams. 

A bird is plaintively crying tee-tee on 
the sand bank. The river seems to be still. 
There are no boats. The motionless groves 

3 on the bank cast an unflickering shadow 
on the waters. The haze over the sky 
makes it look like a sleepy eye kept open. 

From now the evenings will grow 
darker and darker ; and when, tomorrow, 
I shall be coming over from the office, the 
favourite companion of my exile will al- 
ready have drifted a little further apart 
from me: doubting whether it had been 
wise to lay her heart so completely bare 
the last evening, and so covering it up 
again, little by little. 

Nature becomes really and truly inti- 
mate in strange and lonely places. I have 
been actually worrying myself for days 

‘¢ at the thought that after the moon is past 
her full I shall daily miss te moonlight 
more and more; feeling further and fur- 
ther exiled when the beauty and peace 
which awaits my return toy,the riverside 
will no longer be there, and I shall have 
to come back through the darkness. 
Anyhow I putit on record that to-day 
is the full moon,—the first full moon of 
this year’s springtime. F to come 
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I may perchance be reminded of this night, 
with the tee-tee of the bird on the bank, 
the glimmer of the distant light on the 
boat oft the other shore, the shining 
stretch of river, the blur of shade thrown 
by the dark fringe of trees along its edge, 
and the white sky gleaming overhead in 
unconcerned aloofness. 


45 
Shelidah, 
7th April: 1892. 

A delightful breeze is blowing since 
dawn, and I am feeling disinclined to exert 
myself. It must be eleven, or half-past, 
but I have not yet set to any reading or 
writing work, lying quietly in this easy 
chair the whole morning. Many an un- 
finished thought and incomplete line flit 
through my mind, but I have not the 
energy to piece them together and make 
them coherent. 

The song haunts me: Her anklets 
tinkle, tinkle; and resting on the bosom 
of the river in this ravishing breeze, I hear 
the tinkle of anklets within me, but only 
from behind the scenes,—the Comer appears 
not. So, perforce I remain quietly sitting. 

The river is getting low, and the water 
in this arm of it is hardly more than waist- 
deep anywhere. Soitis not at all extra- 
ordinary that the boat should be anchored 
in mid-stream, On the bank, to my right, 
the ryots are ploughing and cows are now 
and then being brought down to the 
water’s edge for a drink. To theleft there 
arethe mango and cocoanut trees of the 
old Shelidah garden above, and on the 
bathing slope below there are village 
women washing clothes, taking water, 
bathing, laughing and gossiping in their 
provincial dialect. 

The younger girls never seem to get 
through their sporting in the water; it 
is a delight to hear their careless, merry 
laughter. The men gravely take their 
regulation number of dips and go away, 
but girls are on much more intimate terms 
with the water. Both alike babble and 
chatter and ripple and sparkle in the same 
simple and natural manner; they may 
languish and fade away under a scorching 
glare, but they can take a blow without 
breaking under it for good. The hard 
world, which, but for them, would not 
be fruitful, cannot fathom the mystery of 
the soft embrace of their arms. 

Tennyson has it that woman to man 
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is as water unto wine. I feel today it 
should be as water unto land. Woman 
is more at home in the water, laving in 
it, playing with it, holding her gatherings 
at its side; and while, for her, other 
burdens are not seemly, the bearing of 
water from the spring, the well, the bank 
of river or pool, has ever been held to 
become her. 
46 
Shelidah, 

Sth, April: 1892. 

You may feel surprised to hear of the 
quantity of “Elements of Politics” and 
“Problems of the Future’? I am getting 
through here. 

The fact is I have been -unable to 
find any English book of stories or poems 
to suit this place. Whichever one I open 
is full of English names and English 
society, the streets and drawing rooms of 
London, and all that kind of fatiguing 
scribble. I cannot get anything simple 
and shapely, pure and free, rounded off 
with glistening tenderness like a tear-drop. 
Only coil on coil, analysis after analysis, 
a continual twisting and torturing of 
human character in the hope of wringing 
out therefrom some moral precept or 
psychological theory.. 

Such reading here would make turbid 
the gentle current of this slender summer 
stream, the listless flow of this breeze, the 
spreading peace of these banks, the endless 
expanse of this sky, the deep silence around. 

I cannot call to mind any literature 
befitting these surroundings except, per- 
haps, the songs of the Vaishnava poets. 
If, only, I knew a number of our beautiful 
old Bengali folk tales, and could put them 
into simple, melodious verse, flavoured 
with childhood’s homely memories, then 
such might suit the spirit of the place, 
They would have a likeness to the prattle 
of the river, the laughter-brightened voices 
of the women at the bathing places, the tre- 
mulous rustle of the cocoanut palm leaves, 
the cool shade of the mango topes, the 
scent from the fields of flowering mustard ; 
simple, sweet and breathing of peace ; 
spacious, yet filled with silence, pathos and 
light. Hustling and fighting and wrang- 
ling and gnashing of teetharenot of shady, 
secluded, river-embraced Bengal. 

Anyway “the Elements of Politics” 
Hoats unimpeded on its peaceful silence, 
like oil on water, without disturbing or 
penetrating beneath its surface. : 
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4,7 
Bolpur, 
2nd May : 1892. 


There are many paradoxes in the world 
and of them this is one, that wherever the 
landscape is immense, the sky unlimited, 
the clouds intimately dense, the feelings 
unfathomable—that is to say where the 
infinite is manifest—there the fitting com- 
panion for theseis only one solitary person; 
a multitude being so petty, so distracting, 

One individual and the infinite are on 
equal terms, worthy of looking upon one 
another, each from his own throne. But 
when many are there, how small they 
have to become, how much they have to 
knock off each other, in order to fit in 
together. Each soul wants so much room 
to expand to the full, it cannot do with 
a crowd of others, amidst whom 
it needs must await loopholes before it 
can put a little bit ofits head through at 
a time. 

So the only result of our endeavour to 
bring the many together is to become 
unable to fill our joined hands, our out- 
stretched arms, with this endless, fathom- 
less expanse. 


48 
Bolpur, | 
8th Jaistha (May): 1892. 


Humour is a dangerous thing. It is well 
if it surrenders itself willingly with a smil- 
ing face, but a catastrophe may result if 
you try to take it by storm. Like the 
Brahmastra weapon of old, laughter is a 
veritable arsenalin the hands of one who 
knows how to handle it, but recoils on the 
head of the unskilled wretch who would 
meddle with it, and makes him ridiculous. 

Women who try to be witty, but only 
succeed in being pert, are insufferable ; and 
as for attempts to be comic they are dis- 
graceful in women whether they succeed or 
fail. The comicis ungainly and exagger- 
ated, and so has a kind of relationship 
with the sublime. The elephant is comic, 
the camel and the giraffe are comic, all 
overgrowth is comic, s 

Keenness is, rather, kin with beauty, as 
the thorn with the flower. So sarcasm is 
not unbecoming in woman, though coming 
from her it hurts. But ridicule which 
savours of bulkiness woman had better 
leave to our sublime sex. The masculine 
Falstaff makes NA sides split, but a femi- 
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nine Falstaff would have racked our 


nerves, 


49 
Bolpur, 
¥ 12th Jaistha (May) : 1892. 


I usually pace the roof-terrace, alone, of 
an evening. Yesterday afternoon I felt it 
my duty to show my two visitors the 
beauties of the local scenery, so I strolled 
out with them, taking Aghore asa guide. 

At the edge of the horizon where the dis- 
tant fringe of trees was blue, a thin line of 
dark blue cloud had risen over them and 
was looking particularly beautiful. I tried 
to be poetical and said it was like an edging 
of blue collyrium adorning a beautiful blue 
eye. Of my companions one did not hear 
_ the remark, another did not understand it, 
while the third dismissed it with the reply : 
“Yes, it is very pretty.” 1 did not feel 
encouraged to attempt a second poetical 
flight. 

After walking about a mile we came to 
adam, and along the pool of water there 
wasa row of ta/ (fan palm) trees, under 
which was a natural spring. While we 
stood there looking at this we found that 
the line of cloud which we had seen in the 
North was making for us, swollen and 
grown darker, flashes of lightning gleaming 
the while. i 

We unanimously came to the conclusion 
»that viewing the beauties of nature could 
be better done from within the shelter of 
the house, but no sooner had we turned 
homewards than a storm, making giant 
strides over the open moorland, was on us 
with an angry roar. I had no idea while I 
was admiring the collyrium on the eye- 
lashes of beauteous dame Nature that she 
would fly at us like an irate housewife, 
threatening so tremendous a slap! 

It got so dark with the dust we could 
not see beyond a few paces. The fury of 
the storm increased and flying stony par- 
ticles off the rubbly soil stung our bodies 
like shot, as the wind took us by the scruff 
of the neck and thrust us aļong, to the 
whipping of drops of rain which had begun 
to fall. . 

Run Run! But the ground was not 
level, being deeply scarred with water 
courses, and not easy to cross at any time, 
much lessin a storm. I managed to get 
entangled in a thorny shrub and was near- 
ly thrown on my face by the force of the 
wind as I stopped to free as 
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When we had almost reached the house, 
a host of servants came running towards 
us, shouting and gresticulating and fell 
upon us like another storm. Some took us 
by the arms, some bewailed our plight, 
some were eager to show us the way, 
others hung on our backs as if fearing that 
the storm might carry us off altogether. 
We evaded their attentions with some diffi- 
culty and managed at length to get into 
the house, panting, with wet clothes, 
dusty bodies and tumbled hair. 


One thing I have learnt; and I will 
never again write in novel or story the lie 
that the hero with the picture of his lady: 
love in his mind 


The Vaishnava poets have stung ravish- 
ingly of Radha going to her tryst with 
Krishna through a stormy night. Did 
they ever pause to consider, I wonder, in 
what condition she must have reached 
him? The kind of tangle her hair got into 
is easily imaginable, and also the state of 
the rest of her toilet. When she arrived in 
her bower with the dust on her body soak- 
ed by the rain into a coating of mud she 
must have been a sight ! 


But when we read the Vaishuava poems 
these thoughts do not occur to us. We 
only see on the canvas of our mind the 
picture of a beautiful woman, passing 
under the shelter of the flowering kadam- 
bas in the darkness of a stormy Shravan“ 
night, towards the bank of the Jumna, for- 
getful of wind or rain as in a dream, drawn 
by her surpassing love. She has tied up 
her anklets lest they should tinkle ; she is 
clad in dark-blue raiment lest she be dis- 
covered ;—but she holds no umbrella lest 


she get wet, nor carries a lantern Jest she 
fall ! 


Alas for useful things,—how necessary 
in practical life, how neglected in poetry ! 
But poetry strives in vain to free us from 
their bondage,—they will be with us al- 
ways ; so much so, we are told, that with 
the march of civilization it is poetry that 
will become extinct, but patent after pat- 
ent will continue to be taken out for the 
improvement of shoes and umbrellas. 


* Taly-August, the rainy season. 
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50 
Bolpur, 
16th Jaistha (May) : 1892. 


No church tower clock chimes here, and 
there being no other human habitation 
near by, complete silence falls with the 
evening, as soon as the birds have ceased 
their song. There is not much difference 
between early night and midnight. A 
sleepless night in Calcutta flows like a 


huge, slow river of darkness ; one can keep- 


count of the varied sounds of its passing, 
lying on one’s back in bed. But here the 
night is like a vast, still lake, placidly 
reposing, with no sign of movement. And 
as I tossed from side to side last night I 
felt enveloped within a dense stagnation. 

This morning I left my bed a little later 
than usual and, coming downstairs to my 
room, leant back on a bolster, one leg rest- 
ing over the otherknee. There, with a slate 
on my chest, I began to write a poem to 
the accompaniment of the morning breeze 
and the singing of birds. I was getting 
along splendidly—a smile playing on my 
lips, my eyes half closed, my head swaying 
to the rhythm, the thing I hummed 
gradually taking shape—when the post 
arrived. 

There was a letter, the last number of 
the Sadhana Magazine, one of the Monist, 
and some proof-sheets. I read the letter, 
raced my eyes over the uncut pages of the 
Sadhana, and then again fell to nodding 
and humming through my poem. I did not 
do another thing till I had finished it. 

I wonder why the writing of pages of 
prose does not give one anything like the 
joy of completing a single poem. One’s 
emotions take on such perfection of form in 
a poem, they can be taken up by the 
fingers, so to speak. While prose is likea 
sackful of loose material, heavy and un- 
wieldy, incapable of heing lifted as you 
please. 

If I could finish writing one poem a day 
my life would pass in a kind of joy, but 
though I have been busy tending poetry for 
many a year it has not been tamed yet and 
is not the kind of winged steed to allow 
me to bridle it whenever I like! The joy of 
artis in its freedom. It can take a distant 
flight at its fancy, and even after its return 
within the world-prison an echo lingers in 
its ear, an exaltation in its mind. 

These short poems are coming to me 
unsought and so prevent my getting on 
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with the play. Had it not been for these , 
I could have let in ideas for two or three 
plays which have been knocking at the 
door. Iam afraid I must wait till the cold 
weather. All my plays except Chitra werd. 
written in the Winter. In that season 
lyrical fervour is apt to grow cold, and one 
gets the leisure to write drama. 


51 
Bolpur, 
Sist May : 1892 

It is not yet 5 o’clock, but the light has 
dawned, there is a delightful breeze and all 
the birds in the garden are awake and have 
started singing. The koel, it seems beside 
itself. It is difficult to understand why it 
should keep on cooing so untiringly. Certain- 
ly not to entertain us; nor to distract the 
pining lover, *—-it must have some person- 
al purpose of its own. But, unfortunate’ 
creature that itis, that purpose neverseems 
to get fulfilled. Yet itis not downhearted 
and its Coo-oo ! Coo-oo! keeps going, with 
now and then an ultra-fervent trill. What 
can it mean ? 

And then in the distance there is some 
other bird with only a faint Chuck ! Chuck ! 
Its warble has no energy or enthusiasm, 
asifit had lost all hope; none the less, 
from within its shady nook itcannot resist 
uttering its little plaint : Chuck ! Chuck ! 
Chuck ! 

How little we really know of the house 
hold affairs of these innocent little winged 
creatures, with their soft little breasts and 
necks and their many-coloured feathers. 
Why on earth do they find it necessary 
to sing so persistently ? 

52 
Shelidah, 
31st Jaistha (June): 1892. 


I hate these polite formalities.. Now-a- 
days I keep repeating the lines: “Much 
rather would Ibe an Arab Bedouin!” A 
fine, healthy, strong and free barbarity. 

I feel I want to quit this constant 
ageing of mind and body with incessant 
argument and nicety concerning ancient 
decaying things, and to feel the joy of a 
freeand vigorous life; to have, be they 
good or bad, broad, unhesitating, unfetter- 
ed ideas and aspirations, free from ever- 
lasting friction between custom and sense 
sense and desire, desire and action. 

If only I could set utterly and boundless- 


? 
. 


* A cds Calo of the old Sanskrit poets. 
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ly free this hampered life of mine, I would 
storm the four quarters and raise wave 
upon wave of tumult all round; I would 
career away madly, like a wild horse, for 
very joy of my own speed ! 

But I am a Bengali, not a Bedouin! I 
will sit in my corner and mope and worry 
and argue. I willturn my mind now this 
way up, now the other—as a fish is fried— 
and the boiling oil will blister first this 
side, then that. 

Let it pass. Since I cannot be a 
thorough barbarian, itis but proper that 
I should: make an endeavour to be 
thoroughly civilised. Why foment a quar- 
rel between the two? 


53 
Shelidah, 
16th June: 1892 


The more one lives alone on the river or 
in the open country, the clearer it becomes 
that nothing is more beautiful or great 
than to perform the ordinary duties of 
one’s daily life simply and naturally. From 
the grasses in the field to the stars in the 
sky, each one is doing just that ; and there 
is such profound peace and surpassing 
beauty in nature because none of these tries 
forcibly to transgress its limitations. 

Yet what each one doesis by no means 
of littl moment. The grass has to put 
forth all its energy, to draw sustenance 


“from the uttermost tips of itsrootlets, only 


to grow where itis as grass; it does not 
vainly strive to become a banian tree ; and 
so does the earth gain its lovely carpet of 
green, And, indeed, what little of beauty 
and peace is to be found in the societies of 
men is owing to the daily performance of 
little duties, not to big doingsand tall talk, 

Neither poetry nor bravery is perfect in 
itself, but each bit of duty has its own 
completeness. Nothing can be meaner 
than to fret and fume, let loose one’s ima- 
gination and feel no existing state to be 
worthy of oneself, while allowing time to 


_ Shp by unfulfilled. 


Our whole life fills out with joy and 
ceases to be disturbed by carking cares and 
griefs when we have the determination to 
go through the work within our grasp, 
honestly, heartily and with all our 
strength, be it pleasant or painful; and 
-the belief that this can be done. l 
_ It may be that because the whole of our 
life is not vividly present before us at each 
moment, some imaginary hope may lure, 
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some glowing picture ofa future, untram- 
melled with petty, everyday burdens, may 
tempt us; but these are illusory. 


54: 
Shelidah, 
2nd Asarh (June): 1892. 


Yesterday, the first day of Asarh,* the 
enthronement of the rainy season was cele- 
brated with due pomp and circumstance. 
It was very hot the whole day, but in 
the afternoon tremendous, dense’ clouds 
rolled up. 

I thought to myself this first day of the 
rains I would rather risk getting wet than 
remain confined in my dungeon ofa cabin. 

The year 1293} will not come again in 
my life, and for the matter of that, how 
many more even of these first days of 
Asath will come eithér? My life would 
be sufficiently long if they number 30,— 
these first days of Asarh to which the 
poet of the Meghaduta} has given special 
distinction, for me at least. l 

It sometimes strikes me how immensely 
fortunate I am that each day should 
come into my life, some reddened with the 
rising and setting sun, some refreshingly 
cool with deep, dark clouds, some bloom- 
ing like a white flower in the moonlight. 
What untold wealth they hold! - 

A thousand years ago Kalidas wel- 
comed that first day of Asarh ; and once in 
every year of my life that same day of 
Asarhdawnsinallits glory,—that self-same 
day of the old poet of old Ujjain, that first 
Asarh day which has brought to countless 
men and women their joys of union, their 
pangs of separation, through the ages. 

Every year one such great, time-hallow- 
ed day drops out of my life; and the time 
will come when this day of Kalidas, this 
day of the Meghaduta, this eternal first 
day of the rains in Hindustan, shall come 
no more for me. When I realise this I 
feel I want to take, once more, a good 
look at nature,—to offer a conscious 
welcome to each day’s sunrise, ta say fare- 
well to each day’s settingi sun as to an in- 
timate friend. 

Had I beenasaintly type of person I 
would probably have reflected that since 
life is fleeting I should. beware of wasting 


* June-July, the commencement ofthe rainy season. 

+ Of the Bengali Samvat era. 

t In the Meghaduta (Cloud Mae of Kalidas 
a famous description of the burst of the Monsoon 
begins with the words: On the first day of Asarh. 
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the precious days and spend them in good 
works and prayer. But that is not my 
nature,and my only regret is that I can- 
not take in the whole of the beautiful days 
and nights that are passing through my life 
with all their colour, their light and shade, 
their silent pageant filling the skies, their 
peace and beauty pervading all space 
between earth and heaven. ' 

What a grand festival, what a vast 
theatre of festivity! And we cannot even 
fully respond to it, so far away do we 
live from the world! The light of the 
stars travels millions of miles to reach the 
earth, but it cannot reach our hearts,— 
so many millions of miles further are we! 

Ah that heavenly sunset which I saw 
on the Red Sea on my way to England, 
where isitnow? But what splendid good 
fortune it was for me to have seen it. 
The vision, which of all poetsin the world 
I alone saw, did not come in vain, for its 
colours have burnt themselves into my 
life. Each such day is as so much hoarded 
wealth. 

Such are some of the days of my child- 
hood at the river-side garden, some of my 
nights on the roof terrace, some rainy days 
on the south and west verandahs, some 
evenings of my youth at the Chander. 
nagore villa, a sunset and a moonrise seen 
from the Senchal peak at Darjeeling; these 
and other scraps of time I have kept filed 
away within me. When in my early life 
I used to lie on the roof terrace on moon- 
lit nights, the moonlight would brim 
over like foam from a glass of wine, and 
intoxicate me. 

The world into which I have tumbled 
is peopled with strange beings. They are 
always busy erecting walls and rules round 


themselves and how careful are they with. 


Ilama barbarian and a savage. 
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their curtains lest they should see! It 
is a wonder to methey have not made 
drab covers for flowering plants and 
put up a canopy to ward off the moon. 
If the next life is determined by the desires 
of this one, then I should be reborn from 
this enshrouded planet into some free and 
open realm of joy. 

Only those who cannot steep themselves 
in beauty to the full, despise it as an object 
of the senses. But they who have tasted 
of its inexpressibility know how far itis 

eyond the highest powers of mere eye or 
ear,—nay even the heart is powerless to 
attain the end ofits yearning. 

I masquerade through life as a civilised 
creature when, in passing and repassing 
the streets of the town, I converse with 
the most polished of civilised humanity in 
the most civilised manner. But at heart 
Is- there 
no state of anarchy for me where mad 
men hold joyful revelry ? 

But what am I doing? I am raving 
like the hero of a melodrama who rants, 
in a long aside, against the conventions of 
society to show his superiority to the rest 
of mankind ! I really ought to be ashamed 
to say this kind of thing. The bit of truth 
in it has long ago been drowned in 
verbiage. People in this world talk a 
deal too much, and I am the worst 
offender. This has just struck me after 
all this while 

P.S. Lhave left out the very thing I 
started to tell of. Don’t be afraid, it 
wont take four more sheets. Itis this, 
that on the evening of the first day of 
Asarh it came on to rain very heavily, 
in great, lance-like showers. That is all. 

| Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
HE rumour was afloat that Gobindalal 
had given seven thousand rupees’ 


worth of ornaments to KRokini. This 


had reached her ears, and she wondered 
who had spread this falsehood. Could 
it be Bhramar? She at once jumped to 
the conclusion it was she. Who but this 
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foolish girl would evercare to circulate this 
nonsense’? Surely it was she who did it to 
be revenged on her by branding her with 
infamy. She remembered to have heard 
that she had called her a thief. She said she 
would never forgive her, but wear it in 
her heart till she had humbled her pride. 

The reader by now knows Rohini well 
enough to feel that she is up to anything. 
She went and borrowed from a neighbour 
a silk cloth wrought with beautiful 
designs in gold and silver, and a suit of 
gilt ornaments. With the cloth and the 
ornaments made up into a bundle she 
left and bent her steps in the direction of 
Krishnakanta’s house. It was near dark, 
and she entered the house by the back-door. 
She then went and stepped quietly into 
Gobindalal’s room where Bhramar was 
alone and weeping. Seeing Rohini ske 
recoiled just as she would have recoiled 
at the sight of a serpent in her way. 
“You thieving, wicked, dangerous woman, 
what do you want here in my room?” 
she cried. ‘‘Have you comeinto this house 
again to steal?” 

Rohini cursed her in her mind. Aloud 
she said, and with a coolness which was 
extremely provoking, “No, not to steal. I 
don’t need to steal now. -I must 
confess that your husband is very kind to 


me. He has given me this valuable cloth, . 


and these ornaments here whose worth 
is about three thousand rupees. The 
rumour that he has given me some seven 
thousand rupees’ worth of ornaments is 
false.” 

“Get out of my room, you serpent. 
How dare you add insult to injury?” ex- 
claimed Bhramar. 

Rohini, without paying any heed to 
‘her words, hastened to put before her the 
ornaments after undoing the bundle. 

This was so aggravating and insulting 
to her that she struck them with her 
foot in great indignation, and scattered 
them about on the floor. “Out, you 
shameless impudent woman, pack out this 
instant,” she cried. é 

Rohini very quickly picked up the orna- 
ments, put them together aud withdrew 
without uttering another word. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Bhramar could get no sleep at all, and 
she passed a very anxious and restless 
night. Before morning dawned she en- 
gaged herself in writing a letter to her 
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husband, When she was married she was 
an unfledged and unlettered girl of eight. 
Her husband taught her how to read 
and write; but she was never an apt pupil, 
and consequently she had not been able to 
make any very great progress. However, 
she could read and write tolerably well. 
This day as she wrote she blotted and 
blundered much, for she felt very uneasy in 
her mind. 

Her letter we give below in a readable 
form. 

“That day when you returned from the 
garden after eleven o’clock at night, I 
inquired what made you stay away till 
so late as that. You refused to tell me. 
When I insisted on knowing you said you 
would tell me, but not until a couple of 
years had passed. But I have got your 
secret. I wish I had never known it. 
Rohini called yesterday to show me the 
cloth and the ornaments you have given 
her. Such a wicked impudent woman she 
is. She did it to hurt and insult me, I 
know. But I bore with her and let her go 
unharmed. 

“What will you say now? I had un. 
bounded faith in you, you know I had. 
My heart is broken. I wish we should 
not meet when you come. Would you 
kindly drop a line to say when you are 
going to come home? I request this 
favour because I want to go to my father’s 
house before your return home. I shall 
know how to get your uucle to consent 
to my going.” 

In due course Gobindalal received his 
wife’s letter. When he had read it, he was 
as much pained as surprised. It was like 
a bolt from the blue. The language in 
which it was couched made him for a 
moment doubt that it was written by his 
wife. But there could be no question 
about it, for he well knew her hand. 

By the same post there had come a few 
more letters which he afterwards opened 
and read one after the other. Among 
these was one from Brahmananda, who 
wrote as follows :— 

My Dear Sir, 7 l 

J am obliged to communicate with you 
on a very painful subject. A rumour is 
afloat (though Ido not believe one word 
of it) that you are ina criminal intrigue 
with my niece, Rohini, and that you have 
given seven thousand rupees’ worth of 
ornaments to her. This is scandalous, and 
injurious to us. But who do you think 
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the inventor of itis? Would you believe 
me? They name your wife. I was astonish- 
ed to hear it, for I never dreamed of any 
harm from your quarter. I am a poor man 
and have ever lived under the protection of 
your uncle. I communicate my grievance 
to you, and I earnestly hope that you 
will do justice in the matter. 
Yours sincerely 
Brahmananda Ghose. 

Gobindalal was amazed. Bbhramar had 
fabricated this? Was it possible? The 
more he pondered over it the more per- 
plexed he was. At length he decided that 
be must at once startfor home. So he told 
his naib, and, through him, his tenantry 
that he was going home the next day, the 
pretext put forward being that the climate 
of the place did not agree with his health. 
Accordingly a boat was got ready, and 
on the following day Gobindalal started 
homeward with his attendants, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Why had she, thought Bhramar, let her 
husband go? If he had stayed at home 
the mystery of this disgraceful rumour 
would have been easily solved, and she 
would have been spared the cruel anxiety 
she was labouring under. She was in a 
passion with her husband, for the proofs 
she had of his illicit love for Rohini seemed 
to speak very strongly against him. This 
troubled her very much, making her miser- 
able and taking the sweetness out of her 
daily bread. 

On the very day that Gobindalal left to 
return home the naib sent by post an 
intimation of his departure to Krishna- 
kanta. The letter reached him four or 
five days before Gobindalal arrived. When 
Bhramar heard that her husband was 
coming home, she wrote a letter to her 
mother, which she secretly sent by a 
woman of a low caste, for her native village 
was only a few miles off from Haridra- 
gram. She pretended she was in the 
worst of health, and asked her mother to 
send for her immediately on receipt of her 
letter. She warned her at the same time 
that in the letter they would write they 
were to make no mention of the state of 
her health. 


When her mother received her letter, - 


she naturally became very anxious. Had 
it been any other person he might have 
suspected that there was something 
wrong. But the mother easily swallowed 
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what her daughter wrote. She wept and 
showed the letter to her husband, who at 
her instance sent a palanquin and bearers 
the next day with a letter in which he 
made a pretext of his wife’s illness to re- 
quest Krishnakanta to send their daughter 
to their house for a few days. 

Krishnakanta was ina fix. It did not 
seem to him right to allow his daughter- 
in-law to go to her father’s house, since 
Gobindalal was coming home and would 
arrive shortly. Nevertheless he ought not, 
he thought, to refuse tolet her go, consider- 
ing that her mother was ill and wished to 
see her. He reflected for a while and de- 
cided that she might go only for four days. 

On his return home Gobindalal heard 
that his wife had gone to her father’s, but 
that a palanquin and bearers should be 
sent that day to bring her. He was great- 
ly annoyed. Did she not know him better 
than to believe a flying rumour and con- 
clude that he was in the guilt ? If she did 
not care to have the slightest regard for 
his feelings why should he have any for 
hers ? She was certainly going to ex- 
tremes. She would be sorry for it one 
day! He expressly told his mother not 
to bring her; and Krishnakanta said 
nothing, but allowed his nephew to have 
his own will. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


After Gobindalal’s return home some 
days had passed, and Bhramar came not, 
for no one went for her. Gobindalal 
thought that she was going farther than 
she had a right to, that her attitude was 
defaut and that he must teach her a les- 
sou. Nevertheless he felt a pang whenever 
he looked around the vacant room. How 
very strange it seemed to him that there 
could be any misunderstanding between 
himself and his wife. The very thought 
of it. would bring tears into his eyes. 
However painful the separation from her 
was, at times he would feel very angry 
when he thought that her behaviour was 
most unbecoming. Why did she not tell 
her suspicions to him? Sometimes he al- 
lowed himself to be so carried away by 
his passion that he thought he Would 
never see her face again. 

Days went by, and Gobindalal felt so 
sad and lonely that at length he resolved 
to get over his trouble by giving bimself up 
to the thought of Rohini. He had tried to 
forget Rohini while be had been away, but 
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in vain. Off and on her pensive face (for 
So it appeared to him) would come floating 
before his mind in spite of him, chasing 
away all his virtuous thoughts. Now he 


& wanted to welcome the thought of Rohini 


as a means whereby to drown his’ sorrow. 
But he little thought that in doing so he 
would be taking a most dangerous course 
—a deadly poison in order to be rid ofa 
little ailment, which could be cured bya 
simple remedy. 

Gobindalal was enamoured of Rohini; 

and now he gave the reins to his passion, 
and he continued until his heart fluttered 
for her as it had never done. 
_ One wet evening Gobindalal was seated 
in a bower near the garden-house where he 
commanded a full view of the tank. It 
was the rainy season. He was thinking 
of Rohini, and he looked sad and 
thoughtful. The rain was falling, and the 
gloom of evening was enhanced’ by the 
thick black clouds which overspread the 
sky. Through the growing darkness and 
the rain Gobindalal could see a woman 
descending the stairs of the ghat at no 
very great distance from where he sat. He 
called out to warn her that the stairs were 
slippery in the rain, and that she should be 
very careful lest she might catch a fail. 

The wind whistled among the trees and 
the rain pattered. Whether the woman 


«had heard him properly we cannot tell, 


but she set down her pot at the ghat, 
mounted the stairs again and walked to- 
ward the garden. Coming to the garden- 
door she pushed it open and entered, clos- 
ing it behind her. Then slowly she moved 
up to where Gobindalal sat. 

“Rohini!” cried Gobindalal, an agree- 
able surprise marking his tone. “Why 
have you come out in the rain, Rohini ?” 

“Did you call me, sir ?”?” said Rohini. “I 
thought you called me,” 

“No,” said he; “but I called out to say 
that the stairs were slippery. One might 
catch a fall stepping carelessly, you know. 
But why do you stand in the rain ?” 

She found courage, and stepped into the 
bower. - 

“Oh,*what will a person think if he 
should*see us alone together and in sucha 
solitary place? You expose yourself to 
scandal.” 

“I do not care,” said Rohini. 
you uot heard the rumour ?” 

_ “Ihave,” hbe said. “Butis it true that 
it was invented and spread by Bhramar ?” 


“Have 
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“I will tell you. But shall we be talk- 
ing here ?” l 

“No ; come with me,” said Gobindalal. 

They walked a few paces and entered 
the garden-house. Modesty will not per- 
mit us to give the talk they had together. 
Sufice it to say that when Rohini left this 
evening she was satisfied that she had ob- 
tained a pretty fast hold upon Gobindalal’s 
mind. . 


CHAPTER XXVI, 


We love and admire everything beautt- 
ful in nature. You admire the wings ofa 
butterfly. I am delighted when I seea 
rainbow in the sky. You love flowers 
because they please you. Why should I 
not love a pretty young girl if she pleases 
me? Itisno sin to love; and to love is 
natural, 

Thus reasoned Gobindalalin his mind. 
Thus even willa saint reason on the first 
setp to rain. Gobindalal was so fascinat- 
ed by Rohini’s beauty that he thought it 
was no sin to wish to gether. His pas. 
sion for her consumed him night and day 
like a flame. Sigh after sigh broke from 
him ; and he seemed to have no wish, no 
thought, no hope beyond her. This went 
onfora time till one day in an evil hour 
he slipped and sold himself to the devil. 

Krishnakanta knew nothing of his going 
wrong, but after a time it got to his ears. 
When he heard it he was much grieved, for 
he dearly loved his nephew. This must 
not be overlooked, he thought, and it 
seemed to him that a timely admonition 
might make him turn and repent. But he 
had been ill for some days past, and con- 
sequently was not able to leave his cham- 
ber. Gobindalal went everyday to see his 
uncle, but as the servants were always by 
Krishnakanta did not like to say any- 
thing to his nephew in their presence. 
But the old man’s illmess increased. He 
went from bad to worse; aud he thought 
that if he did not speak to his nephew yet 
he might never have an opportunity, for 
he felt that he was not long for the world. 
One day being on a visit after he had 
returned very late at night from the 
garden, Gobindalal said, “How do you feel 
to-night, uncle?”  Krishnakanta said 
nothing; he signed to the servants to 
leave the room. “What made you stay 
away so late as this?’ he said. Gobinda- 
lal made as ifhe did not hear him, and 
only coughed as he took his hand to feel the 
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pulse. He startled; for it seemed to 
him that his pulse-beat was so faint as 
to be scarcely perceptible. He abruptly 
left the room, saying only that he would 
be back in a little time. 

Without losing a minute Gobindalal 
hastened to the physician.‘‘Oh, come quick, 
sir,” said he as soon as he saw him, ‘uncle 
seems so very bad just now, and lam so 
afraid.” The physician, who had noticed no 
premonitory symptoms to fear anything of 
the kind, looked rather amazed. However, 
he made haste to take a few pills and 
walked off with Gobindalal with hurried 
steps. On reaching tue house they quick- 
ly went and entered Krishnakanta’s room. 
The old man looked rather alarmed. When 
the physician had felt his pulse, he asked 
him if he feared anything worse. 

“I cannot assure you, sir, that -there is 
no reason for apprehending anything of 
the kind,” said the physician ina serious 
tone of voice. 

Krishnakanta understood the drift of 
his words. “Do you think my end is 
near?” he asked again. i 

“I donot know. I mean to wait and 
see what effect this medicine has on you, 
and then I may beable togive my opinion,” 
he returned, offering him a pill which he 
wished him to swallow in a little water. 
But Krishnakanta instead of taking the 
pill dropped it into the spit-boxat his side. 

The physician looked up with some sur- 

rise, 

“You need not mind my not wishing to 
take any medicine,” said Krishnakanta. 
“Tt won’t—it can’t do any good to an old 
man like me whose last hour is at hand. 
I would rather wish all of you to chant 
the praise of God as the only remedy 
that can do any real good to me now.” 


There was an awful silencein the room. 
No one spoke a word, nor stirred hand 
or foot. Krishnakanta alone sang a 
hymn, one he loved to sing, and_ his 
face betrayed no signs of fear. After a 
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while he said to Gobindalal, “Open the 
drawer and take out my will. The key is 
there.” | ~ = 

Gobindalal took out thekey from under- 
neath the pillow where it used to be kept, 
opened the drawer, and taking out the will 
handed it to his uncle. 

“Call my clerks here and all the respect- 
able men of the village,’ said he to 
Gobindalal. 

In a little time the.room was crowded ; 
and Krishnakanta told one of his clerks 
to read out the will. When he had finished 
he declared that he wished to change the 
will, and ordered the clerk to write a 
fresh one. , 

“A fresh will?’ said he, looking up to 
his master’s face. 

“I do not mean any changes in the 
wording of the will,” said Krishnakanta. 
“Only—.” Here he paused, and the clerk 
looked inquiringly at him. 

“—Only,” he continued, ‘‘you are to 
leave out Gobindalal’s name, and in its 
stead to put his wife’s. Write also that 
after her death her half share of the estate 
will go to her husband.” 

All were silent, and no one dared to 
speak a word. The clerk looked significant- 
ly at Gobindalal, who by a motion of 
his head told him to write as he was bid. 

When the writing was finished, Krishna- 
kanta signed the will and asked the 
witnesses to put their signatures to it. 4 
After which he took up the will again and 
signed as one of the witnesses. 

In the will Gobindalal had not a 
farthing. To his wife was given his half 
share of the property. 

That day toward the small hours of the 
morning Krishnakanta breathed his last; 
and even to his last moments the name of 
God dwelt upon his lips. 


(To be continued.) 
Translated by D. C. Roy. 
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[ Our readers are informed that all characters in 
this story are purely imaginary, and if the name of 
any living person happens to be 
pers dual reflection is intended. ] 


CHAPTER VIL. 
HOMELESS AGAIN. 


66 ELL now, and ’ow d’you like it?” 
It was the end of Glady’s first 
week as a waitress in the coffee 

shop. It had been a strange but a not 

altogether unpleasant experience. She 
wore a white apron and a little, almost 
coquettish capin the same style as Jessie’s, 
the good-natured, darkhaired, rather 
pretty girl who was leaving to be married 
in a month’s time, and was full of the 
sweetly humorous patronising manner of 
the engaged and about-to-be-married girl 
to the unattached of her sex. She had put 

Gladys into the way of things, with many 

a hint and wrinkle which were extremely 

useful, 

It was rather perplexing at first to 
remember all the orders as they were called 
out to her, but she soon managed to get 
used to the strange terms and to be able 
to take two orders at ‘once, and addupa 
bill almost at thesametime. The men were 
allof the good, honest, working class, 


and Ma Giles’s coffee shop had a reputa- - 


tion for order and cleanliness of language. 
Nearly all of the customers were known to 
each other, and Gladys soon got to know 
them all by their various names and 
nicknames. 

The shop opened at six in the morning 
for the early breakfasts which went on 
till eight and nine; then began the pre- 
parations for the dinnera at twelve. 
Gladys, of course, helped here, peeling 
potatoes and lending a hand generally, 
then laying the tables, and finally rushing 
upstairs to tidy herself? And so on, till 
the end of the day’s work came at eight 
o'clock. It was not exactly hard work, 
for there was a boy to put up the shutters, 
sweep out the shop, and so on. There 
was not much time for standing still while 


mentioned no 


the meal rushes were on, and the hours 
spent amidst the fumes of the cooking 
rather nauseated Gladys at first. She 
felt that she would never be able to eat 
anything herself after serving so many 
other people, but in time she got used to 
it, and she got to like her customers. She 
took one side of the coffee shop and Jessie 
the other, and though at first she felta 
little doubtful abont taking any tips, she 
argued with herself eventually that there 
was no reason why she should not take 


. them, that there was nothing shameful in 


doing it, and that she must remember that 
she was earning her living. 

The tips were not large. From the 
regular customers, that is, those who had 
their dinner and tea there every day, she 
received practically a penny a day each; 
these were working-class men who earned 
small wages. From some _ plutocrats, 
however, she received as much as two- 
pence a day; these were the black-coated 
working class, attracted from neighbour- 
ing shops and manufactories by Mrs. 
Giles’s prices and good cooking. Some 
of the others were of the foreman class, 
who kept all their tips till Saturday, when 
each one handed to Gladys sixpence. The 
casual customers, who were few, sometimes 
left nothing at all, and often Gladys felt 
as if she could beg them to let her pay 
for their meal herself, for they were 
evidently poor, hard-up creatures. 

The buteher who supplied Mrs. Giles 
with meat used to dine there twice a week 
amidst the chaff of the men who knew 
him, who used to ask if he was there to 
see that the meat was safe, hurl witticisms 
at him about the toughness of the steak, 
and so on, all of which he used to take in 
good part. And every time he had a meal 
there, there was a shilling on the table for 
the waitress who served him. 

Altogether it was an insight into the 
way in which some of her fellow-creatures 
lived, which Gladys would never have gain- 
ed elsewhere. Brought up as she had been 
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in practical luxury, she had never dreamt 
that for eightpence one could get a good 
dinner and that fourpence would pay fora 
breakfast. 

As she sat in the bedroom with Meg 
that Saturday night counting up her tips 
which she had received during the week, 
she burst out laughing. 

“Now, that’s wot I like to ’ear!” said 
Meg. “That was a real laugh, that was! 
Wot was you thinkin of, my dear ?” 

“I was thinking that I believe I’m really 
rather glad tobe poor. You know what 
I mean, Meg, dear, don’t you? I mean 
having to work for my living. I was 
laughing to think what some of my friends 
would have thought, my friends of a year 
ago whom I met abroad if they could see 
me now. I never thought work was such 
a delightful thing. I’ve quite enjoyed this 
week, and I owe it all to you.” 

Gladys went over and kissed Meg, who 
gave her a little push. l 

“Go on with you !” she said. “But wot 
you say about work is right. Icouldp’t 
abide bein’ idle. Now then, ’ow much 
’ave you made ?” Da 

“Well, let me see! I’ve got four shillings 
from Mrs. Giles and five-and-threepence in 
tips—that includes the shilling from the 
butcher ; he shares himself between Jessie 
and me. Why, good gracious me, I’ve got 
nine shillings! Meg, you shall come out 
with me to-morrow afternoon, and we’ll 
go for a nice long tram ride and have tea 
somewhere. It shall be my treat.” 

“Well, I should like to, I should love 
to,” said Meg, hesitating a little, “but— 
well, you see it’s my day out with Ted. 
You'll see him when ’e comes, won’t you? 
I should love you to see ’im.”’ 

“Ob yes, of course, of coarse! I’m dy- 
ing to see him. And I quite forgot that it 
was your day-together. How selfish of 
me! But you haven’t told me his name 
yet, Meg ?” T 

“Well, ’is name is Martin, but don’t you 
go givin’ ’imno Mister; ’e wouldn’t like 
that ; you just call ’im Ted.” 

Gladys went to church the next morn- 
ing, to a little church that she had noticed 
tucked away ina corner close by, and as 
she listened to the beautiful, simple words 
of the service, the swelling strains of the 
organ, and the direct, homely sermon, 
peace entered into her soul; she felt that 
there were other things than riches, and 
she walked back to the coffee shop—closed, 
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of course on the Sabbath—feeling quitea 
little glow of happiness, 

A little before three o’clock, when the 
midday meal was over and had been clear- 
ed away, there camea knock at the side ` 
door, which Meg answered, and then came 
back with a young man wearing a decent 
dark suit with a rather flamboyant blue 
tie, loudly squeaking boots, and hair part- 
ed in the centre and plastered down tightly 
over his forehead. In his buttonhole was 


-a flower, and from the inside of his hat he 


extracted another and presented it tu 
Meg, then took out another one which he 
handed to Mrs. Giles, then another which 
he handed to Gladys, all without saying a 
word. He had a round, good-natured 
face, and he blushed furiously and seemed 
very shy. 

“Why don’t you speak up, silly ?” said 
Meg. ‘‘Wish the ladies good afternoon or 
somethin’ of that sort. This is my Ted, 
Gladys. Ted, this is my friend, Miss——oh, 
I forget ’er name, I call’er Gladys. You 
know! You've ’eard me speak of ’er,” 

“I’m pleased to meet you, miss.” 

Ted gave ajerky sort of bow, and then 
relapsed once more into silence, 

“And to’ear ’im talk sometimes—well, 
you wouldn’t believe it,” said Meg, look- 
ing at the little man with affectionate 
pride, however—he was much smaller than 
she was. “Do you remember that chap as 
was ’ittin’ ’is moke, Ted, and ’ow you 
talked to ’1m? Aye, talked to’im and give 
im a ‘idin’, too, didn’t yer? Well, 
come on, say good-bye to the ladies and 
we'll pop off. We’re goin’ to see ’is aunt 
down at Surbiton, Gladys. She’s got a 
bit of money, and if she takes a fancy to 
me she might, perhaps, fork out that extra 
thirty pounds, eh, Ted ?” 

“Not ’arf!” said Ted, inconsequently. 
‘Good afternoon, miss, and Ma,” he said, 
moving to the door, and then, turning, he 
jerked his thumb at the flowers which Mrs. 
Giles and Gladys had now tucked into the 
bosoms of their dresses, “Not a good time 
for flowers,” ebe said hoarsely. ‘Best I 
could do.” 

They left, and then Gladys went out by 
herself, leaving Mrs. Giles to her peaceful 
Sunday afternoon sleep. The air was 
crisp, but there was a touch of sun, and 
Gladys made her way to Hyde Park, skirt- 
ing Kirton Square on ihe way. She just 

glanced atthe old house, and then passed 
on with head erect. She would not look 
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back: she would not regret; she had done 
what she considered to be her duty by her 
soul, by her self-respect. 

The Park was full. People walked 

briskly, to take no risk from the little nip 
in the air. Cheeks were rosy with exercise, 
and most of the crowd seemed happy and 
contented as they passed by laughing and 
chatting. 

Gladys felt that she must not walk too 
far. She still limped a little, and when 
opportunity offered in the shop she always 
sat down. But she had been able to 
dispense with the stout stick, which of 
course drew attention to her slight lame- 
ness, and for that she was grateful. So, 
after sauntering a little way along the 
banks of the Serpentine, she decided to 

return home. - 

When she arrived at the gates ofthe 
Park on her way home there was a slight 
block iu the traffic for a moment; taxis 
and motorcars were held up, and just as 
she reached the kerb the policeman moved 
to one side, the cars and cabs jerked their 
way On again, and in a taxi that passed 
she distinctly saw a face she knew, the 
face ofa man who was looking straight in 
front of him. It was Lord Guardene. He 
didn’t see her. The cab passed on, and he 
was gone in a second. But the sight of 
him brought back to Gladys again the 
remembrance that she had not yet 

a answered his letter. 

She thought of that letter all the way 
home. Somehow since she had seen him in 
the cab things seemed to have becomea 
little sordid ; the’ Blackfriars Road seemed 
so unclean, so dilapidated and dingy. And 
her clothes too! She bad only the oue 
costume she was wearing, and that was 
now shabby. .Her boots, too, were going 
down at the heels; her hat—she felt sure 
that was out of shape and antiquated. 
She wanted new things badly, for the cold 
weather was coming on. And she dreaded 
now to think of the next day’s work, of the 
waiting in the humid, steaming atmos- 

where ; she could smell agaia the roast 
meats, the vegetables, It seemed asif re- 
bellion ‘seized her. There was Lord 
Guardehe in that cab, well-dressed as 
usual, doubtless on his way to make a call, 
to afternoon tea, and Gladys pictured the 
.well-furnished, silk-hung drawing-room to 
which he might be going, the shaded elec- 
tric lamps, the hissing kettle, the beautiful 
silver, the delicate china, the blazing fire, 
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the soft carpet, the piano in the corner, the 
pile of newspapers and magazines, the new 
books, the drawn curtains—for it was now 
getting dusk—the well-dressed callers. She 
shivered again, for here she was in this 
dingy neighbourhood, going back toa 
coffee shop, to coarse food, to pokey 
rooms. Why, why should she put up with 
these things ? She had not answered his 
letter. She could change her mind, she 
could accept him. Ifhe really loved her it 
wouldn’t matter to himif she were poor. 
Yes, she would write, not to-night, per- 
haps, but very soon, and tell him this. 

Gladys went to bed before Meg returned, 
thinking what she would say to Jack 
Guardene, how she would frame her words. 
She had made up her mind that she would 
marry Lord Guardene. 

“Are you asleep, Gladys?” said Meg 
when she came-up to bed later on. ‘Oh, I 
must tell you! We've ’ad such a bit of 
luck. Ted’s aunt’s agreed to give ’im the 
extra thirty pounds that we want to go 
into that shop, so we’re goin’ to get mar- 
ried before Christmas. It'll be in about 
two months’ time, no longer, and I told 
Ted that I was goin’ toask you—I’ve got 
no one else to ask—if you’d be my brides- 
maid. You’d look so pretty, and I should 
be so proud if you would. Oh, my dear, 
kiss me! I’m so’appy I don’t know ’ow 
to ’old meself. I’ve been cryin’ all the way 
ome, and Ted ’e’asn’t ’arf called me all 
the sillies ’e could think of. But I couldn’t 
'elp it. I feel asif the ’ole of this world 
was ’eaven. Oh, my dear, my dear, you 
wait till you’re in love, and you'll find 
you'll cry as much as you’lllaugh, but it’s 
cryin? for ’appiness. You don’t mind me 
goin’ on like this, do you, my dear? [ 
aven’ t got no one else to talk to and tell 
all about it, and I’m ’appy, oh, so’appy ! 
Just wait till you're in love, and then 
you'll know. You don’t mind kissin’ one 
of my sort, do you, Gladys? I know you 
are a lady, and lm common, but we’re 
both women, ain’t we?” 

And then a revulsion of feeling came 
over Gladys. She was ashamed, ashamed 
of herself. This was love, real love, which 
this common Cockney girl was showing 
her nakedly and openly, the love of the 
woman for the man she had chosen, real, 
honest, purelove. And she, Gladys, was 
going to debase the name of love by agree- 
ing to marry a man for whom she did not 


really care. Yes, this common Cockney . 
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girl had shamed her, shamed her into her- 
self again, and she threw her arms round 
Meg’s neck and kissed her, while the tears 
rolled down her own cheeks as well. 

“Why, you’re cryin’ too, Gladys, blowed 
if you ain’t ! Now, my dear, you’ll be my 
bridesmaid, won’t you? And I'll be yours 
~—oh, lor, I couldn’t be yours, because I 
should be married. Well, never mind, 
you'll let me come to the weddin’, won’t 
you? Promise me that.” 

“Ofcourse, of course! And lII be your 
bridesmaid with the greatest pleasure—the 
greatest pleasure in the world.” 

‘Now, look ’ere, there’s another thing,” 
went on Meg. “It’s Ted’s birthday- to- 
morrer, and I’m goin’ to treat ’im. I’m 
goin’ to take ’im to the pit of a theayter, 
aud I want you to come too, and we'll 
’ave a bit of supper afterwards—not fried 
fish—and come ’ome together.” 

“Oh, that’s awfully kind of you, Meg. 
But you know there’s an old saying, 
‘Two’s company, three’s none.’ ” 

“Oh, rats!’ cried Meg inelegantly. “I 
told ’im I was goin’ to bring you. We can 
‘old ’ands quite enough when we’re by our- 
selves, and as were goin’ to get married 
sooner than we thought we shall ’aveé 
plenty of time later on.” 

So Gladys set off the next night with 
Meg and Ted to the theatre. In the good, 
frank, open class in which Meg moved 
there was no false shame about a woman 
treating a man, and she paid for the ad- 
mission to the pit ofa theatre where there 
was a good, long, full-blooded melodrama 
running. And how they all enjoyed it! 
Gladys, taken right out of herself, laughed 
with everyone else at the jokes of the 
comedian, sorrowed with the heroine,.and 
hated the villain. And Meg whispered to 
her: 

“Bre we are again, cryin’ our eyes out! 
We women area funny lot, ain’t we? And 
look at my Ted! If ’e ain’t a-doin’ it, 
too !” 

Then after the play there came supper. 
Ted insisted on payiug for this meal, which 
was taken at a little Italian restaurant 
close to the theatre. Meg was a little 
abashed at the array of forks and knives 
and the number of glasses, but Ted .was 
quite the swell ; he had no false pride. He 
made the waiter explain to himin proper 
English what every dish was, and he paid 
the bill and tipped the attendant in quite a 
lordly manner, 
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“Oo, ain’t we a-goin’ it ?? cried Meg, 
when a taxi was hailed and the three of 
them drove away over Blackfriars Bridge. 

“T'll drop you two ladies at Ma Giles’s, 
and then the cab can take me on ’ome,’’< 
said Ted, asthey neared the street where 
the coffee shop was situated. 

‘Allo, wot’s up now?” said'Ted, as the 
cab began to go more slowly, and there 
came the signs of a crowd. 

He put his head out of the window to 
look, and the cab stopped dead. 

“Wot is it, driver?” he asked. 

“Fireup yonder, somewhere, I think,” 
was the answer. “I don’t think I can get 
through.” 

“All right, we'll get out ’ere, then,” said 
Ted. “It’s not a step to walk now,” 

He helped the two girls out of the cab, | 
paid the driver, and then began with Meg 
and Gladys, one oneach arm, to make his 
way through the crowd. 

“There it is, there it 1s!’ said Ted, 
pointing across the road to where the 
flames were shooting up from a building 
that was now furiously alight. ‘‘There’s 
the fire P? 

“Ny word,” cried Meg, her voice rising 
to a shriek, “it’s Ma Giles’s I” 

She had hardly spoken when a long- 
drawn moan went up from the crowd, one 
ot those shuddering, audible sighs that 
sound so strange, so weird, coming from 
a number of excited, frightened people. X 

“Its a woman, it’s a woman!” cried 
someone excitedly, as a white-clad figure 
was seen atatop window towards which 
the flames were licking their hungry way. 
Meg’s voice rose again. 

“it’s Ma, it’s Ma Giles!” she shrieked. 
“She was the only one left in the place, 
Where’s the escape ? Ain’tit ever comin’? 
Can’t nobody do nothin’ ? ’Ere, come on, 
get out of the way !”’ 

Meg, with the strength of excitement, 
elbowed, pushed, squeezed her way 
through the crowd, followed by Gladys 
and Ted, and at length they found them- 
selves as near to the burning shop as the’ 
police would allow. 

It was a grandly awful sight as the 
flames, licking their way up, seized greedi- 
ly on their prey. The building was high, 
and there at the top window, seen as 
plainly almost as if it were day by the 
lurid light, was a gesticulating figure ina 
white night-dress, poor old Mrs. Giles, 
with her thin grey hair waving to the 
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breezes. It seemed as if she were about to 
try and jump from the window to the 
street below, and from the crowd there 
came shrilly and excitedly the first thought 
that was in everybody’s mind : 

“Don’t jump! Don’t jump! The es- 
cape’s coming !” 

The fire engine was already there, and 
the hose was playing vigorously on the 
flames, though seemingly without effect. 
The firemen could not make their way into 
the house up the stairs to try and save the 
old lady, for the flames were like a raging 
furnace. Would the escape never come? 
It seemed ages, whereas it was really only 
seconds. And still there at the window 
was that wavering, pathetic old figure. 
Willing hands had brought a ladder from 
a neighbouring shop, but it was too short, 
and for the moment it seemed as if the 
flames would reach that window-sill and 
lick Mrs. Giles into their horrid embrace. 

Women turned away, hiding their faces, 
erying softly; men with white faces 
were cursing beneath their breath. And 
stillthe escape did not come! It wasn’t 
minutes, it was only seconds that were 
passing, but they seemed like hours. 

“The escape, the escape !”’ suddenly rose 
the shout as faintly in the distance was 
heard the booming gong. “The escape! 
The escape !” 
Men shouted and yelled and waved 
their hands to Mrs. Giles. Still higher 
licked the flames and the short ladder had 
to be moved away, 

“Don’t jump, don’t jump!’ came the 
shout again. 

“She'll do it! She'll jump! She’ll be 
killed!” yelled Meg. ‘Oh, if she’d only 
stopped, if she’d only stop!’ 

“Pll stop ’er—at least PI ’ave a try!” 
cried Ted, as he buttoned his coat tightly 
round him and madea sprint across the 
road, dived right through the little crowd 
of policemen and firemen that were in the 
street in front of the burning shop, and the 
next second he was seen shinning quickly 
fup the ladder that willing and brave fire- 
men had used, mounting as high as he 
could, trying to think out some method, 
some plan of reaching the old woman, of 
saving her. 

Up to the top of the ladder, placed below 
-and to one side of the window where Mrs. 
Giles was—the flames were too fierce for it 
to be any closer—ran Ted, and then—and 
then a cry that was almost like a united 


by the wind, 


shout of triumph from the onlookers as 
Ted, balancing himself somehow on the 
very top rung of the ladder, crouched for 
a second and then gave a mighty spring 
upwards and was clutching with both 
hands on to the sill of the window next 
to the one at which Mrs. Giles was 
standing, distracted. This window gave 
into her room as well as the other. Ted 
clung there for a moment, and then the 
flames swaying towards him, borne 
seemed to lick round 
his lithe, thin body, but another gust 
drove them back again, and then he was 
seen hanging by one hand—oh, how Gladys 
shuddered and Meg looked on with ghost- 
white face and staring eyes!—and with 
his other hand he was hashing, smashing 
crashing at the window-panes, heedless, 
evidently, of whether he cut himself or not. 
Another second or two and he had drawn 
himself up still further and in some 
miraculous manner seemed to fling himself 
through the broken window into the 


room. 

“Oh, ob, Ted, Ted, Ted!” Gladys heard 
Meg saying beneath her breath as she 
looked with parted lips at what the brave 
coster boy was doing. 

The next second Ted was seen at the 
window, with Mrs. Giles in his arms, 
dragging her backwards, and almost 
simultaneously the escape dashed up, the 
tall ladder was at the window and, 
wrapped in one of her own blankets, Mrs. 
Giles was brought down safely. 

Kindly hands were ready to receive her; 
she was quickly taken away into a neigh- 
bouriug shop. And then down came one 
of the firemen again witha limp, dangling 
body held over his shoulder. 

“Ted! Ted! It’s Ted! It’s my Ted!” 
cried Meg, and her voice came high above 
every other sound as she fought her way 
to the foot of the fire escape, followed 
by Gladys. 

Ted was senseless; he looked as if he 
were dead, and his face wasan awful sight; 
the fames had touched his left cheek and 
had scarred and burnt his flesh; his right 
hand was covered with blood where he 
had cut himself when breaking the window. 

Two or three men standing by stripped 
off their coats, which they placed on the 
pavement, and on these they laid poor 
Ted while a local doctor made a hurried 
examination, attending first of all to 


the wounds in the hands, binding them up |. 
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with borrowed pocket-handkerchiefs and 
making a tourniquet to stop the bleeding 
of the arteries, for Ted had cut himself 
severely, dangerously. Still, he was alive 
though his injuries were terrible and his 
face was burnt on the left side. 

“He’s alive, and that’s about all,” said 
the doctor. “Get himinto the ambulance 
at once and away to the hospital.” 

Meg heard the words and flung herself 
down on the ground by the senseless lad. 

“E’s not dead, ’e’s not dead!” she 
moaned. “Oh, ’e mustn’t die!” She turned 
and looked up at the doctor. “Don’t let 
‘im die! That’s wot you're ’ere for—to 
save people’s lives. You ain’t goin’ to take 
1m from me! I want’im. ’E’s mine. You 
ain’t goin’ to take ‘im from me! You 
shan’t, I say you shan’t.”’ 

It was like an animal being robbed of 
her young, thought Gladys, as Meg looked 
up from her knees by the side of Ted. 

“Let them take him to the hospital, 
dear,” said Gladys gently, ‘Here’s the 
ambulance. They’ll look after him splen- 
didly there. And I’m sure he’s going to 
live, isn’t he, doctor ?”’ 

“Say yes! Say he’s going to live, for 
Heaven’s sake!” went on Gladys, turning 
to the doctor in an undertone. ‘‘She’s 
almost out of her mind.” 

“Live? Ofcourse he'll live!’ said the 
doctor cheerily, though he had his doubts. 
“He’s been knocked about a bit, of course, 
but they'll soon pull him round at St. 
James’s.”’ 


Ted was lifted into the ambulance, 
which was soon on its way to St. James’s, 
the nearest hospital, and behind followed 
Meg and Gladys, Gladys trying to act the 
part of comforter. | 


“Dear, it will be all right,” Gladys said. 
“Didn’t you hear what the doctor told 
us? And you kuowit was a wonderfully 
brave thing todo. If he hadn’t got into 
the room somehow Mrs. Giles would 
certainly have thrown herself out and 
killed herself; he was only just in time to 
pull her back. Aud he must have wrapped 
that blanket round her. Oh, whata brave 
little man, and how proud you must be of 
him! His name will be in all the papers 
to-morrow, you see if it isn’t.” . 


Gladys talked on rapidly, trying to 
distract Meg’s attention, trying to prevent 
her from dwelling too much on the sight 
of that poor, maimed face and that 
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wounded hand, but to her surprise Meg 
turned on her almost fiercely. 

“Shut up!” she cried. ‘E ain’t your 
man,is’c? D’you think I wanted ’im to 
goand be brave like that and get ’urty 
like that ? Oh, it ’e should die P” 

Then suddenly her tone changed. 

“I’m sorry, my dear.” she said. “I 
didn’t mean to speak to you like that, but 
I see’is poor face all the time, all the 
time. Oh, my Ted, my Ted!” 

And they walked the rest of the few 
yards to the hospital in quiet, painful 
silence. 

It was with difficulty that Meg was 
persuaded that she could not be admitted 
while they attended to poor Ted. 

“Take her away, take her away,” whis- 
pered the doctor, who had followed as 
well, to Gladys. “I’m afraid the poor 
fellow won’t live, but don’t let her know 
that.” 

Gladys at leugth persuaded Meg to 
leave with her, and then, and only then 
did she realise that she and Meg were 
homeless. The shop must have been burnt 
out, and when they made their way again 
down the street Gladys saw that - her 
surmises were indeed only too true, for the 
place was practically gutted. 

The crowd had by now dispersed, the 
excitement was over; there were no neigh- 
bours about to offer them accommodation, 
and so Gladys knocked up another coffee: 
shop in a street near by and took a room 
for the night for herself and Meg. 

But Meg wouldn’t go to bed, she 
wouldn’t even lie down; she sat in a chair, 
dry-eyed in her sorrow, with hopelcss, 
blank grief written on every lineament. 


And Gladys sat with her, holding her hand 


and trying to comfort her, until the dawn 
told them of the approach of another day. 
Not till then did Meg allow herself to be 
persuaded to lie down, and then sleep 
kissed tired eyelids.and she and Gladys 
slept. 

“Yes going on quite nicely. Out of 
danger, but wreat care is wanted.” i 

Such were the fairly cheerful words that 
greeted them the next morning af the hos- 
pital, and Meg seized Glady’s arm with 
a grip that almost hurt. 

“I don’t know wot I should have done 
without you, Gladys,” she said. ‘You. 
was so good to me last night, sittin’ up 
allthat time with me. Well, now I must 
get ofto work, and then in. the dinner 
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hour I must go and tell some of Ted’s 
mates about it. ’E’s like me, ’e ain’t 
got no father nor mother. You’ll go 
and ask after old Mrs. Giles, won’t you? 
Poor old soul, I ’ope she ain’t’urt. And, 
Gladys, I remember sayin’ last night as I 
wished ’e’adn’t been brave, but I think I 
was wrong; I feel as if I could say ‘Thank 
Gawd ’e was’ now.” 

“Yes, dear, that’s right,’’ said Gladys 
gently, “and God has looked after him I 
think.” 9 

So Meg went away to work. For even 
those who have supped full of sorrow 
must work on when they have their daily 
bread to earn. And Gladys went round 
to make inquiries concerning old Mrs. 
Giles. 

“I don’t think she'll know you,” said 
the kindly neighbour who had taken the 
old lady in. “She wasn’t hurt at all, but 
the shock’s been too much for her.” 

Old Mrs. Giles was in bed, her eyes, 
never still for a moment, wandering round 
the room. It was quite true; she did not 
know Gladys. 

“I suppose you don’t know anything 
about her people or anyone belonging to 
her, do you?” asked the woman, Mrs. 
Mallins, a widow, who had a hard 
struggle to make her small provision shop 
pay. “Of course, she’s welcome to stop 
here as long as she likes, but there ought 
to be somebody to look after her.” 

“No, I really don’t know of anyone, I 
didn’t know anything about her private 
affair,’ answered Gladys. 

And only then, as she walked out of 
Mrs. Mallins’s shop, did she realise that 
she was indeed homeless, that her work 
was gone, and again she felt the awful 
sense of bewilderment, of depression, of 
loneliness, settle upon her, even as when 
she had found herself penniless in Holborn. 
True, she now had a friend in Meg, but 
she couldn’t expect Meg to feed herand keep 
her. She must obtain work, another 
situation, as quickly as possible. 

But where ?” e 

. CHAPTER VIII. 
j ONE OF THE WORKERS. 


“My dear, I’ve been thinkin’ about you 
all day, and wonderin’ where you was. 
We ought to ’ave made an appointment 
to meet, but I was thinkin’ about my Ted 
so much. You do look tired M’ 

Gladys had heen wandering about all 
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day. She had, fortunately, not wanted 
for food, as she had the few shillings from 
her tips and wages in her purse. But the 
hours had seemed terribly long, and she 
hardly knew how she had got through 
them when, at twelve o’clock at night, 
she ventured to call at Meg’s fried fish 
shop, for she dreaded to be alone again, 
she seemed so helpless by herself. Meg, 
too, must have somewhere to sleep, some- 
where to live. And so, rather timidly, 
she entered the shop, tired out in mind 
and body. 

Meg, in white apron, was busyin front 
of the counter, clearing away, when finish- 
ed with, the plates and forks of those who 
had condescended to use them. She kept 
the tables neat and clean with a rough 
cloth, she gave a hand to the man behind 
the counter ; in fact, she kept an eye every- 
where and seemed tc make herself generally 
useful. 

At length the last customer was served 
and the shop was shut, and then Meg 
introduced Gladys to Mr. Parlow, the 
proprietor. 

“Pleased to meet you, miss,” said Mr, 
Parlow. ‘Any friend of Meg’s is worth 
knowing. Now let me give you a nice little 
bit of fish. Lalways eat it myselfas well 
as sell it, so you can be sure it’s good.” 

Gladys tasted. the fish, and found it 
astonishingly good. 

“Any time you're passing and feel 
hungry, miss,” went on Mr, Parlow, “just 
you pop in, and Vl find you the nicest 
middle bit there is going. Any friend of 
Meg’s is always welcome here. Good 
night, miss. Pleased to have met you.” 

“A good sort is old Parlow,” said Meg, 
when she and Gladys left together. “My 
dear, why didn’t you come round before? 
lve been worryin’ about you all day. 
I’ve been round to the ’orspital whenever 
I could about poor Ted, and ’e’s goin’ on 
fine, though they say ’is face ’ll be scarred 
for ever. But, bless you, I don’t mind 
that! But there, did you see the paper? 
There’s a bitin it all about ‘im. I’ve cut 


` it out to keep it to show ’im. ‘The Coster 


’Ero’ they call ’im. Oh, my! Bat ere, 
I say, ’ave we gota ’ome to goto? And 
what about Ma Giles, poor old thing?” 
Gladys told all that she knew about 
the old lady, and Meg stopped in her walk. 
“Poor old Ma, I don’t know whether 
she’s got anybody,” she said. “P’raps 4 
the butcher ’nd know. 'E knew ’er’usband, “2 
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And my word, we ain’t come off too well, 
Gladys, ’ave we? All our little bits o’ 
things burnt up there. Well, we must get 
a bed for to-night somewhere, though it 
comes a bit expensive payin’ bythe night.” 

They had to pay a shilling a night each 
for accommodation at a little establish- 
ment which grandiloquently called itself 
a commercial hotel, and the next morning, 
when they were breakfasting in a little 
coffee shop, which was almost an exact 
double of Mrs. Giles’s, Gladys spoke of 
what was in her mind. 

“I must get something to do, Meg,” 
She said. “I can’t always live on you, 
Can’t you suggest something ?” 

“I don’t know. I should go round and 
try and get another job as a waitress if 
I was you. You're too good for this ’ere 
coffee shop sort o game. Why don’t you 
go to one of them tea shops you see over 
the bridges? They tell me that a gel can 
picupa nice little bit in the way of tips 
at some ofthem. Now, will you go and 
see the butcher and see wot ’e can find ont 
about Ma Giles, ifshe’s got any relations 
as we can send to, and TIl meet you at 
one o’clock.”’ 

But no, the butcher did not know if 
Mrs. Giles had any belongings, as he 
called it; he thought not, except distant 
ones who lived inthe North. But he had 
a happy inspiration. He knew the solicitor 
who had acted in the matter of Mr. Glies’s 
will; perhaps he might know of some one? 

And at this solicitor’s office Gladys 
found that he did. know of a relative of 
Mrs. Gifes’s, in the north of London, with 
whom he would communicate at once. 
And that business being concluded, Gladys 
went off to try and obtain further 
employment. 

Into a teashop, not far over Blackfriars 
Bridge, she ventured timidly, wondering 
who was the proper person to ask for em- 
ployment. Seeing a pleasant-faced girlin 
black behind adesk, she put the question 
to her. 

“Oh, waitresses aren’t engaged here,” 
said the girl. “You must goto Markham 
Street; you'll find the headquarters of the 
firm there.” 

At Markham Street, where the huge 
central establishment of the firm was 
situated, Gladyshad no difficulty in finding 
her way to the employment department. 
Everything seemed to be done on a quick 
and elaborate system, and after she had 
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state her name and business she was 
whisked off by a small, brisk boyin buttons 
to a room where she was interviewed at 
express speed by a young man, as smart 
and brisk as the page boy. | 

“Waitress? Yes,’ he went on rapidly. 
“Age? Thank you. Name? Yes, Address ?” 

Gladys hesitated for a moment. She 
really had no permanent address; she did 
not know yet whether she and Meg were 
going back to the commercial hotel. 

o “Address please? Come along, you live 
somewhere surely, don’t you?” 

“Well—I—lI’ve no permanent address 
just at present. [ am staying at a—at 
a—at an hotel,” faltered out Gladys. 

“No permanent address! Don’t you 
live with your people or some relative, 
then ?” 

“No, I’m quite by myself in the world 
with the exception of a friend.” 

The young man shut up the book in 
which he had been recording Gladys’s 
name, with an air of finality. 

“We only employ young ladies who are 
living with their parents or relatives,” he 
said. 

“Oh, I’ve no parents and no relatives, 
and Pm wanting work,” said Gladys, 
desperately. “I must get work somewhere 
if I’m to live.” 

“I'm sorry, very sorry,” said the young 
man, “but you see, the rule of the firm is 
this: We don’t guarantee to give our 
girls enough money to live on by them- 
selves. We pay nine shillings a week, and 
of course there are some tips; we don’t 
encourage that system, but we know that 
it prevails. Then there is eighteenpence 
a week to be deducted for breakages, cost 
of uniform and washing—quite reasonable 
I can assure you. Buteven with tips we 
do not consider that a girl can live with 
comfort and—and—well, safety, on her 
wages;. so, for the protection of our 
employes, we makeit a point that they 
shall not be entirely dependent on their 
earnings.” 

“Butit seems rather hard that if girls 
have homes they should work for less 
than girls who have their entire living to 
get, doesn’t it?” 

It was poverty that was giving to 
Gladys the power of argument on 
economic subjects. - 

“Im afraid Ican’t discuss that with 
you,” was the quite polite reply. “If you 
were living with a relative, and our 
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inspector verified the fact—we always 
verify these things—we would have taken 
you even without any experience, but as 
it is I’m afraid I can do nothing for you. 
Good day.” 

Gladys left, burning with anger at this 
unrighteous system. The girls must have 
parents or relatives to look after them. 
But what did the girls do who were 
without parents or relatives? Did they 
starve, or what? 

“Yes, I can tell you it’s ard for a gel,” 
said Meg, when she and Gladys met at 
one o'clock. “It’s bad enough for me, 
and I can ’old me own, but for a pretty 
little thing like you, and a lady, too, it’s 
much ’arder. But I’ve been thinking about 


~~you and I spoke to Mr. Parlow about it, 


T 


and I’ve gotan idea that somethin’ may 
come of it. I don’t know as you’d like 
it, Gladys. It’s rough, common sort of 
work. Still, we’ve all got to do somethin’. 
Mr. Parlow, ’e’s doin’ so well ’e’s goin’ 
to oper a branch shop about two mile 
away; ’e’s puttin’ in a manager and, well, 
’e might want someone to do the same 
sort of job as I’m doin’, ” 

“Like it? Of course I should like it! 
It’s work, and that’s all I want. And 
please don’t keep on talking about my 
being a lady, Meg. I’m just a working 
woman, that’s all.” 

“All right, then I’ll talk to’im. I’ve 
been round to the ’orspital and my Ted’s 
goin’ on fine, and I’m goin’ to see ’im in 
three days—ain’t that lovely ? They say 
as ’e won’t be strong enough to stand it 
afore then. Now look ’ere, ’ave you got 
any money left ?” 

“Oh yes, I’ve still got a few shillings.” 

“Very well, then, you go and.get a 
good blow on the top ofa’bus. I’m goin’ 
to take an evening off. Old Parlowcan 
do without me for once—it’s generally 
slack about the middle of the week when 
folks ain’t got much money—and we’ll 
go and see old Ma Giles.” 

“Oh, she’s going to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
Mallins, when the two gigls called that 
night. “Some of her relations from the 
north*of London have been here—they said 
they’d had a telegram from a solicitor and 
they’re going to take her away with 
them inthe morning. Poor old thing, she 
doesn’t seem to get any better. The doctor 
Says she ought to be put in a nursing 
home and taken the greatest care of. Nice- 
spoken people her relations were, and they 





told me that if money would cure her they 
weren't poor, and that she had quite a 
nice little bit put by herself. Will you 
come and see her ?” 

It was pitiful to see the still vacant, 
wondering look in Mrs. Giles’s eyes, but 
when Meg and Gladys stooped and kissed 
her good-bye there seemed to come just a 
little gleam of intelligence over her face, 
and she looked at them curiously, one 
after the other. 

“I seem to know you, but there’s some- 
thing here, something here,” she said, 
touching ber forehead. ‘‘Another time, 
perhaps, another time.” 

“Poor old Ma! It’s a good job there’s 
plenty of money,” said Meg. “And it’sa 
good job that there’s ’orspitals, too, for 
my Ted ’e’s bein’ looked after proper, so 
the doctors tell me. Now, d’you know 
where we're goin’ to-night? We're goin’ 
down to Surbiton to see ’is aunt, and I’m 
goin’ totell’er all about it and take ’er 
the bit of paper with ‘is name in it,’ 

Mrs. Jennyon, Ted’s aunt, was the wife 
ofa publican who was prospering in a 
fair way in a small licensed house, and 
Meg and Gladys were received in the little 
parlour at the back of the bar. 

“Now, don’t you say anything to me 
about Ted, you, Meg,” said Mrs. Jennyon, 
a stout, red-faced, rather creaking lady, 
who appeared to breathe with difficulty, 
“Pye been crying my eyes out about him. 
I’ve read it all inthe paper, and they've 
actually got another bit about him in the 
‘evening’ saying that he’s on the way to 
recovery. And you should hear my hus- 
band, my Jim, talk about him! When 
he’s well and comes out, if there’s anythin 
he wants he shall have it. And IIl teil 
you what, the best thing for you to do, 
Meg, would be to marry him as soon as 
he can walk, and then take him away to 
the sea to get well. You shall have that 
money I promised you, and some more 
besides. Proud! I should think I am 
proud of him! And so are you, too, aren’t 

ou P”’ 

“Well, I don’t know wot’s goin’ to 
’appen to me,” said Meg, when she and 
Gladys were feturning home. “It seems 
as if the luck was too good to last. And 
’ere I was grumblin’ and complainin’ 
because my man ’ad been brave. Why, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself. Only ` 
three days more and PII see’im! Oh, by 
the way, Gladys, I’ve been so full of myself _ 










‘didn’t tell you, did I? Old Parlow ‘ud 
ke to see you to-morrow. WIL take you 
n at the new shop like a bird, ’e ses.” 

And the next morning Gladys was en- 
aged by Mr. Parlow to assist at his new 
jranch. She was to he there at ten every 
fmorning to heip in the preparations for 
the mid-day work, leaving again at 
‘three—in fact her hours were to be exactly 
‘the same as Meg’s. 

“And PIL give you twelve shillings a 
week to start with, miss,” said Parlow, 
“and after a while if things go well Pll 
make it a bit more. I shall be there myself 
for the first two or three days to see how 
things go, and the chap as I bought this 
place from ‘Il come here forme. We open 
at the beginning of next week.” 

Gladys found that her money would 
just hold out until she started work. She 
and Meg had decided to stop on at the 
little hotel where for permanent lodgers 
in a double-bedded room six shillings a 
week would be accepted. Meg had drawn 
money out of the post-office savings bank 
to buy hair brushes and other necessaries 
which had been destroyed in the fire, and 
Gladys borrowed enough money from her 
to buy two strong, coarse white aprons. 

“The smell will make you a bit sick at 
first my dear,” said Meg, “but you'll get 
used to it after a time. Some of the fellows 
may be rough—it’s a bit rougher neigh- 
bour’ood there than ’ere—but if they see 
you won’t stand no nonsence they won't 
do you no ’arm. Notsuch a bad lot, the 
workin’ man ain’t, if you take ’im right. 
And to think that to-morrow I shall see 
my Ted, my Ted!” 

And when Gladys met Meg the next 
day, returning from seeing Ted, it seemed 
as if heaven shone in the girl’s eyes; they 
were bright, and there was a soft light in 
them, a mother-light it seemed to Gladys, 
and she spoke of her visit in a sort of 
awed whisper. 

“I never thought I loved ’im so much, 
Gladys, till I see ’im there with the band- 
ages on ’is’ead and round ’is poor ’ands 
and wrists. Ijustsat by ’is bed and put 
my arms round ’im gently and cried like 
akid, I did. Ashamed of myself I was, 
too. An’ there ’e was, just as much ofa 
chump as ever, I told ’im. ‘’Oo’s been 
makin’ all that fuss in the papers ?’ ’e ses. 
‘You ain’t been tellin’ nobody nothin’ 
about me, ’ave you, Meg? They say I’m 
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goin’ to be recommended for some sort 
of a medal for savin’ life in a fire. It 
wasn’t me, it was the fireman.’ Just like 
my Ted, just like my Ted! And then when 


‘I told ‘im about ‘is aunt, well, ’e cried 


too, then, and we both cried together, and 
thea the nurse came, and she laughed at 
us. And ’e’s comin’ out in a fortnight 
and—oh, life’s just too fine for anything, 
ain’t it? I never thought it could be 
like this.” 

Gladys cried alittle in sympathy with 
Meg, and before she went to sleep she also 
cried a little for herself. 

For the bright sunshine of happiness 
which was surrounding Meg reminded her 
of the love that had been offered to her, 


Lord Guardene’s love, the love that-she~ 


could not accept. And then between her 
and her sleep there came again that 
strong, dark face, the face of the young 
man she had only seen once, but of whom 
she often thought, and in the darkness 
she felt her cheeks grow hot, and resolute- 
ly she tried to dismiss his image from her 
mind. 

And then again she thought of Lord 
Guardene. She had not answered his 
letter. What would he think of her? He 
would be justified in accusing her at any 
rate of discourtesy, for a man’s proposal 
to a woman is an honour that must 
always be acknowledged ; and yet, some- 
how, the time, had slipped by and she had 
not written. Her memory travelled once 
more over the sheets of paper on which he 
had poured out his love to her—for, even if 
a woman doesn’t love a man, she will 
never forget a word of the letter in which 
he has told her of his secret. 

That letter. had been written from 
Pichon. Doubtless he expected an answer 
there. By now he would certainly have 
left the hotel at that place. Perhaps, not 
hearing from her, he would have come over 
to England, would have called at Kirton 
Square. Gladys thought of all that, and 
madeup her mind that on the next day 
she would go to the Free Library, look up 
a fashionable directory, find out his 
address, and write to him. She ’would 
write him a grateful letter of thanks, but 
—of refusal. ` l 

And again Gladys cried a little, for a 
man loved her and she was going to hurt 
him. 

(To be continued.) 
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INDIF FERENCE 


O slow voiced patient sea, 

Now hast thou learnt at length, 

That in indifference lies thy only strength, 
Eternally. 


O restless striving wind, 
In vague indifferent flight 


Thy broken wings atlast havefound respite 
And thou art blind. | 


O voiceless tired rain, 

Now art thou doubly wise, 

Indifferent as the tears that in dead eyes 
So long have lain. 


D. N. BONARJEE. 


GLEANINGS 


Artificial Volcanoes. 


A frenchman, Emile Belot, hassucceeded in imitat- 
ing the phenomena of volcanism by means of steam. 
That the activity of volcanoes is primarily due to 
steam from heated sea-water has long been believed 
by many geologists, tho itcan not be said to be so 
universally accepted as to bear the stamp of ortho- 
doxy. But Belot thinks that he has gone far toward 
silencing all objection by the exactitude with 
which he reproduces voleanic action on a small scale. 
Under the heading of “Experimental Volcanism,” 
he writes thus in La Natere (Paris, October 28): 

‘In a shallow basin about two feet square, we 
place a wet mixture of sand and clay in such fashion 
that the side B represents the sea and C the 
continent. The bottom Dis inclined away from the 
continent. We heat the lower part of the slope as 
uniformly as possible...... Because of the metallic con- 
ductibility of the bottom we shall have practically an 
isothermal surface D. At the end of ten minutes or 
so voleanic phenomena begin to show at V in the 
form of fumaroles escaping from a volcanic chimney, 
the material thrown out accumulating to form a 
crater. The volcano Vis always near the top of the 
slope, and we have the paradox of a surface V in 
ebullition while the ‘sea’ is completely cool at B, 
just over the heat . 

“In nature it often happens that impermeable 
layers alternate with permeable ones. We may 
imitate this effect by placing a sheet of slate Fat 
a littleedistance from the bottom D; thus several 
volcanoes may be produced, in the line with the 
upper edge of the slate. The volcanic action may 
then appear very far from the source of heat R. We 
thus realize how linear groups of voleanoes form in 
nature, and why some volcanoes are found at 
considerable distances from the sea. 

“The position and number of the slates may be 
varied ; the voleanic action is always concentrated 
near the top of the slope. It may be seen that the 
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submarine vapors concentrate or disperse as the 
impermeable surfaces have the form ofa right or an 
inverted cone. Hence the following law: volcanism 
is proportional to the steepness of the slopes and to 
their convexity toward the sea. This explains why 
the Atlantic coasts, being much less steep than the 
Pacific, are not volcanic.” 

Mr. Belot imitates tidal waves by placing his 
slate so that it touches the bottom of the basin at 
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CROSS-SECTION OF THE “EXPERIMENTAL VOLCANO.” 


the upper edge, forcing the steam to act on the “sea” 
at the lower edge. He has produced craters several 
inches across, which fill with water and form 
‘crater-lakes’”” when the heat is removed. He pro- 
duces “volcanic bombs? of mud, like those formed 
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ARTIFICIAL VOLCANIC PHENOMENA. 


Belot’s volcano, showing a crater-lake in the 
middle ; eruption in an early stage at the right, 
in a later stage at the left, and a dried 
crater in the left foreground. 


from lava in real volcanoes, and he has even noticed 


-a phenomenon resembling the “blazing cloud’’ from 


that betrays the whereabouts of the gun. 





Mont Pelee that destroyed St. Pierre, when the 
steam column from his artificial crater sweeps the 
surface obliquely instead of ascending. By covering 
the whole surface with water he has a submarine 
voleano, which throws up islands like those off the 
Alaskan coast. By saturating his water with salt 
he gets other familiar volcanic phenomena. In fact, 
all who have seen the artificial volcano or the films 
that Mr. Gaumont, with his generous devotion to 
science has made of them, are convinced that the 
sea isin submarine connection with volcanoes and 
that the cause that directs the internal vapors of 
the submarine fissures toward the coast is simply 
the inclination of the isothermal surfaces.’’—The 
Literary Digest. 


Unheard and Unseen Artillery. 

To see without being seen; to hear without being 
heard—are the two greatest factors of tactical success 
in military operations. How can armies make use of 
them when the very weapons that they use are both 
conspicuous and noisy ? In particular, an absolutely 
silent and invisible piece of artillery would fill a long- 
felt want. So far as smoke is concerned, that has 
been practically eliminated by the use of smokeless 
powders, consisting of nitrated organic material 
with no mineral salts. But it is not so easy to make 
a powder that shall be ‘‘flashless’’ as well as smoke- 
less ; and at night it is the flash, and not the smoke, 
The flash 
has been lessened, tho not abolished, by the Germans, 
by mixing alkaline salts with the powder. Allsorts 
of substances, have been tried—vaseline, alkaline 
soaps, Opalates, and resinates—but with no better 
result. In general, decreasing the flash augments 
the smoke, and vice versa, so that this method of 
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Betting an invisible discharge is not promising. A 


tter way may be to dilute or cool down the inflam- 
mable gas that issues from the gun just behind the 


his would have to 


projectile and produces the flash. 
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be done in about one-hundredth of a second, but it 
might be accomplished by breaking flasks of carbonic 
gas at the proper instant. A device that was intended 





Photograph of a projectile leaving a gun 
. fitted with a silencer. 
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Maxim Silencer : Two Recent Forms, 


to abolish smoke, flame, and noise all at once was an- 
nounced by a Frenchman named Hurnbert, about 
fifteen years ago. His idea seems to have been to 
entrap the gas frqm the gun in a series of chambers. 
The most perfect development of this idea is found in 
the modern Maxim “‘silencer,” which consists ofa 
tube 4 to 6 inches long by 114 in diameter, fastened to 
the mouth ofa firearm. The illustrations show the 
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MOORE'S SILENCER: 


of these abolish flash as well assound. Some are 
intended to be used with light artillery or machine 
guns, but apparently none of the larger types has 
been practically successful. 

“Both our machine guns and those of the Germans 
carry masks that hide the Hash, but the character- 
‘istic detonation has by no means disappeared. 

“The problem of the flash is most interesting for 
cabnou oflong range. In the evening, or at night, 

‘wo observers, by noting the time, may, with regu- 
ated chronometers having illuminated dials, locate 
a battery. Three observers can do so without any 
timepieces. But it is of especial interest to reduce the 
noise of firing. The powerful voice of the gun may 
put courage into the soldier occasionally......but its 
repetition causes nervous depression, as does the 
bursting of shells. ar Ss ie gt 

“The ideal would seem to be to have on one's own 
side a line of invisible, silent guns, while on the side 
where the shells are falling is a zone of death and 
smoke... „On one side would reign a relative calm, 
while the enemy’s lines would be turned upside down 
by explosions, shrapnel, and uproar.’’~-The Literary 
Digest, 


Japanese. Signs. 


It is not known when signboards first came to 

e be used in Japan, but presumably ¿t was not long 
after the introduction of writing, though that would 
not be ngcessary among a people where pictures 
and designs preceded ideographs representing them. 
Indeed Japanese writing, like Chinese, consists of 
sigus rather than expressions of sound. The national 
ideographs are for the eye rather than the ear; 
to be seen rather than to be heard. 

-~ There is mention in Japanese history of the fact 
that in the reign of the Emperor Godaigo (1319- 
1339) each government official set up a door-plate 
signifying his name and occupation, which may be 
regarded as the first mention of signs in Japan. It 
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is also recorded that in the Ashikaga period the 
Sake dealers: used a bunch of cedar leaves 
as a sign of their business; and the ambi- 
tion of tradesmen and merchants to develop 
their business and call attention to their 
wares has led to the innumerable diversity 
of signs that uow interrupt the eye wher- 
ever one looks along the streets cf a Japanese 
town, and even in the fields. 

The art of advertising seems to have 
made considerable progress during the Toku- 
gawa era, especially in the variety of sighs 
used. To foreigners these signs are striking 
to a degree, though to Japanese they appear 
perfectly natural. Those in broken, antique 
or impossible English are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable; for since the coming of foreign- 
ers every attempt has been made to appeal to 
them, though in many cases these foreign 
signs are only to impress the native customer 
with the idea that the shop deals in foreign 
goods and, therefore,sells reliable wares. 

The most primitive form of Japanese sign is 
that whereon is depicted the article for sale. 
The hemp dealer hangs ont a bundle of raw 
hemp fibre ; and the maker of grass or reed 
hats suspends some of these hats before his 
shop entrance, while the umbrella-maker 
does the same. The watchmaker has a big 
round clock or watch over his shop, either ina 
tower on the roof or on the sign over the door. 
Sometimes the clock is a real one and sometimes 
only a picture. Shops that sell mirrors often do 
likewise. The druggist sometimes bas the picturé 
ofa huge paper bag over his shop, as most Japanese 
medicines are sold in that receptacle. Makers of 
tabi, the Japanese sock, also have a big tabiin front 
oftheir shop, usually the pattern after which the sock 
is cut before sewing. Fan-makers put out a half- 
finished fan, and so on. 

Most of the signs, however, are painted ; often 
pictures of the goods are so represented. The pictures 
are frequently on the sliding doors of the shops, as, 
for example the candle-maker, who has candles 
painted on his shop doors. The tobacco man has 
withered or dry tobacco leaves on his door in natural 
colour; while the dealer in clams has that bivalve 
painted in full view of the public. In-many cases 
a kindof symbol or trademark is selected to stand 
for:the business. We have already mentioned that 
from very ancient times cedar leaves have been used 
to represent the sake business. The reason for this 
is because the ashes of cedar foliage has been put 
in sake from of old to give it a certain flavour liked 
by the native palate. The leaves are arranged in 
various forms, from a round bunch to an oblong 
bundle. The cedar foliage is not painted but natural 
and is replaced by fresh ones as the old fall away. 
Usually the change is made with the appearance of 
new sake on the market, especially at New Year. 
When you see a paper lantern with a painting of the 
tree peony onit, that shows the shop within deals 
in wild boar meat. Sometimes a lion is painted in 
association with the peonies, as the pronunciation of 
the word “‘shishi’’, wild boar, is much the same as 
that of the word ‘'shishi”, lion. 

Tea dealers usually-set up a picture of a tea caddy 
either on the roof or in front oftheir places of busi- 
ness. Paper lanterns with pictures of maple leaves 
tell you where to buy deer meat, asthe best venison 
comes from the maple forests. 

The custom of setting up signs that involved 
some scrt of puzzle came into vogue in the Tokugawa 
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jam buns has a horse over his 


comb makers, shoe makers and 


period, and has been continued 
down to to-day, though more often 
to be found in the provinces than 
in metropolitan areas. When one 
sees the picture of a flying arrow 
one knows that is a bath-house, 
as the word for shooting an arrow 
(yuiru) sounds like ya-iru, taking 
a hot both. Dealers in sweet 
potatoes write up the ideographs 
for jusanri (thirteen ri), which 
means that the potatoes are nicer 
than chestnuts (kuri-yori-umai), 
ku-ri, meaning nine ri, and also 
chestnuts; the syllogistic signifi- 
cation. being that as 13 ri are 
greater than9 ri, so sweet potatoes 
are finer than chestnuts. The 
kite maker puts thepicture of an 
octopus (tako) onhis door, as 
the word tor kite (tako) is much 
the same as that for octopus in 
the vernacular. The dealer in bean- 


shop, because the word for horse 
(uma) has the sound of umai-umai 
(sweet-sweet), not unlike foreign 
yum-yum, for the same meaning. 
Such notions may appear childish, 
but in the peaceful Tokugawa days 
people were evidently at a loss for 
novelty and had to do some 
thing to preclude ennui. Such 
signs are now seldom seen. 

` Ofcourse most of the signs in 
Japan, as in other countries, 
simply name the articles for sale, 
or describe the business of the 
merchant. Some of these signs are 
horizontally over the doors, some 
perpendicularly and some suspend- 
ed before or beside the doors. 
Others are painted on paper 
lanterns. The paper lantern sign 
became very popular during the 
Meiji period. Rouge and toilet 
powder are so extensively used by 
Japanese women that there are 
shops that deal exclusively in 
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a square piece of wood on which is painted various 
round dots of different colours, tells the passer-by 
ofa paint shop. The dealer in writing brushes has 
a big one painted in front of his shop. Seal makers, 
j the like all set up 
representations of what they make. Such places 
as restaurants, book shops, hardware dealers and 
so on often use lanterns or square boxes with 
the name of their trade inscribed thereon. 

To foreigners, of course, the more interesting 
signs are those essaying English inscriptions, which 
are often very remarkable for their eccentric attempts 
at spelling and wording. When you see a sign 
reading: “Tailor of Resistant Wet Coat”, you know 
that there is a good place for cheap waterproofs. 
“Baggages. Sent any Direction by Internal Rail- 
way”, means an Express Office. ‘‘Modified Milk for 
the Scientific Feeding of Infants and Invalids’’, is of 
doubtful signification; as is also “Shifts Repaired 


Here.” No one doubts the meaning of ‘“Horse-bif 
shop”, though why the appealis made to English 
readers no one seems to know. ‘‘Coats Made from 
any hides Yours or Ours”, sounds dangerous, but 
simply means furs will be made up from skins 
brought to the shopor will be supplied by the 
shop. “Various Kind Hairs’, has the same 
meaning. “Lades Furnished in Upper Story”, will 
bring vou to a blouse waist maker. “Whale and 
all Relating it Are Sold’? seems more ambiguous 
than it is. 

The stranger will naturally ask why such ridiculous 
wording is thus impudently stuck up before the 
public, when it would be so easy to have the English 
corrected before being painted on the sign. 
Those asking such a question but show how unfami- 
liar they are with the country they have come to 
visit, The man who sets himself up as painter of 
foreign signs is nôt going to admit that he cannot 
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A Rosebush before treatment with quicklime 


Seompose the device to be painted on them. Possibly 
megets some school boy to find the words in the 
nglish dictionary, that correspond to the Japanese 
ideographs ; and so he paints these words in any 
order that seems to him best. But what of the man 
who pays for the sign! Does he not object to paying 
for a sign covered with a jumble of mistakes and 
then holding them up to public view? Well, he 
does not know the difference ; and so long as he is 
none the wiser, the painter will not find it profitable 
to seek correct English for his signs. In Japan many 
things are done incorrectly simply because those 
who pay for the work do not know the difference. 
This is especially the case in regard to translations 
and advertisements in English, and often it applies 
even to papers and magazines. So long as English 
readers, for whose consumption this fare is provided, 
do not object tothe repast and thus acquaint those 
who pay for the work with the imperfection and 
absurdity of it, the practice will goon. This means 

hat it is likely to continue until all Japanese who 
use foreign Signs and print foreign papers, can read 
English themselves ; for foreigners do not take the 
trouble te point out such mistakes to those taken in 






by paying for them: they think it too good a 
source of humour totrouble about the matter, 


though the foreign press ftequently calls attention 
to it. —The Japan Magazine. 
A Curious Garden Trick Explained. 
A few years ago some of the leading -horticul- 
turists were very much perplexed by certain experi- 
ments conducted by a French exhibitor, 


Ten minutes after.. 


A plant perhaps a geranium or a rose bush, was 
brought forward in a large deep box of soil, some 
times the plant was just growing in the open border. 
Although thespecimen was full of buds there were 
no expanded blooms to be seen. The demonstrator 
informed the onlookers that in about ten minutes 
he would have the plant covered with widely opened 
flowers. The procedure started with the watering of 
the soil over the roots. As soon as the ground was 
moist, the whole plant was at once covered with a 
glass shade. At the end of ten minutes the shade was 
removed, and the audience was amazed to see that 
the specimen was covered with blooms fully open. — 

The manner in which this instantanecus blooming 
of plants was brought about has been recently ex- 
plained. In the first case care was taken to secure 
specimens in which the buds were as far developed as 
possible without having actually started to expand. 
Shortly before the exhibition a shallow trench was 
dug out all round the plant. This was not quite deep 
enough to expose the main roots. Then all around 
this trench small lumps of quicklime were placed, 
with care not to put them actually in contact with 
the roots. When the quicklime was in position the 
soil was filled into the trench. 

The liquid used was plain water. After a thorough 
soaking of the soil the moisture quickly penetrates to 


the quicklime, and there is a great generation of 


heat. A certain amount of vapor arises, and this is 
kept round the plant by the glass shade. The heat 
in the soil and this warm vapour have an extraordi- 
narily stimulating effect upon the plant, with the 
result that the flowers’ buds are forced open. 
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_ The idea is an extension ofa plan commonly fol- 


AS 


_ lowed by florists when it is desired to induce flowers 


E 


` to open fully, of placing the stalks for five minutes or 


sọ in almost boiling water. This has an amazing 
_ effect, for in a very short while the buds, previously 
_ tightly closed, are fully open. In the same way wild 
flowers which have wilted after picking may fre- 
quently be revived.—Scientific American. 


Escape from a sunken Submarine. 


= Possibly a thousand men have lost their lives, in 
times of peace, through the bad behavior of sub- 
marines. These powerful agents of destruction occa- 
sionally turn on their own masters and asphyxiate 
them by lying down on the sea-bottom and sullenly 
refusing to rise. A few practicable rescuing devices 
had been invented up to very recent times. These 
are divided into three’ classes— those with buoyant, 
detachable conning-toweis ; those having compart- 
ments fitted with hatches; and those that tap the 
upper air for oxygen and at the same time signal 
for help. 
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A DETACHABLE SUBMARINE CONNING-TOWER 
AS A RESCUER. 


“This plan will work should the submarine sink as far 
as three hundred feet. Below this depth no 
scheme will be of use, for the water pressure 
is so enormous that it will actually force 
the water right through the pores of 
the steel hull.” 


"In the first class are those devices which have a 

_ buoyant, detachable conning-tower. This tower con- 
_ tains all the appliances of an ordinary conning-tower; 
_ but such things as the steering-rod must be made in 
two parts which can be separated when ‘the tower is 
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disconnected from the body of the submarine. A 
windlass is mounted at each end of the tower and 
upon each a cable is wound. The other ends of the 
cables are fastened to the body of the submarine. 
Four large bolts hold the tower to the submarine’s 
body. . ae te | 
“Should anything go wrong all the men can climb 
into the tower, close the hatch behind them, turn 
on the oxygen from the tanks, unscrew the bolts, and 
rise to the surface. By means of the handles of the 
windlasses, the speed of the towercan be controlled 
as it rises. When they reach the surface, they can 


open the windows and send out signals of distress 


by an electric flash-light. | ise 
“This plan will work should the submarine sink 
as far as three hundred feet. Below this depth no, 
scheme will be of use, for water pressure is so 
enormous that it will actually force the water right 
through the pores of the steel hull, and finally result 
in crushing the submarine like an egg-shell! _ y 
An entirely different invention has two compart- 
ments within the submarine, from which the crew can 
escape through hatches to the top of the boat. To 
open the hatches, it is necessary to let water into the 
compartments, through a valve, until the compart- 
merits are completely filled. In this way the great 
pressure of the water on top of the hatches is relieved, 
“Inan emergency, the crew immediately put on ^ 
light diving-suits. These contain oxygen apparatus 
which not only prevent suffocation, but also prevent 
the water from crushing the body. Three or four 
men enter each compartment and shut the watertight 
door behind them. Letting in the water, they open 
the hatch and climb out. After they have emerged, 
the hatch is closed by gears connected to it in the 
inside of the submarine. The waterin the compart- 
ment is then ejected into the ocean through. drain- 
pipes connected witha hydraulic hand-pump which 
the imprisoned men operate. Then three or four more 
of them may enter the compartment and escape 
in the same way. 
“After all the crew reach the top of the boat the ` 
moves upward toward the 


release a buoy which 
Up this the men 


surface carrying a cable with it. 
must climb,” 

It may seem strange, that the men must climb ont 
and are not forced upward as soon as they touch 
the water. The reason for this is that the weight 
of the suits is so great that it tends to keep the men 
at whatever level they happen to be. 


“Due to the fact that the men have to expose 
themselves to the pressure of the water, this plan can 
not be used at a greater depth than 225 feet. Even 
at this depth, the pressure 1s 814 tons per square foot. 
Divers have gone down this far; but one, who went 
down 288 feet, at the time of the F-4 disaster, per- 
manently injured his lungs. 


“The manner in which the oxygen is supplied from 
these suits is extremely interesting.. A small cylinder 
strapped to the®back of the wearer contains the b 
oxygen, which is stored at an enormous pressure 
of 150 tons per square foot. The oxygen is slowly 
released from this by an automatic ejector iwhich 
regulates its pressure as it is supplied to the body 
so that it nearly equals that caused by the ocean 
outside. After the oxygen has been consumed, it is 
thrown off by the lungs as carbon dioxid, and this 
the Jungs force into a cartridge of chemicals where 
it is completey absorbed, After this absorption, only 
the nitrogen of the air remains, but this is again 
passed over the ejector and mixed with fresh oxygen 
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before it enters the lungs once more. In this way the 
same nitrogen is used over and over again. 
“In a third class of devices, the men do not leave 
the submarine at all. Two buoys are fitted in the 
superstructure at both ends of the submarine. Attach- 
ked toeach are a cable and two flexible hose, while 
directly under the point where each buoy is held on 
the submarine is a compartment into which the 
crew get in time of danger. Then the buoys are 
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released. As they rise, they carry the cables and hese 
with them. An unlimited amount of fresh air can 
now be had by working airpumps which are conmec- 
ted to the lower ends of the hose. 

“In the two compartments, the men must stay 
imprisoned until a salvage vessel answers their cis- 
tress signals, given out by an electrical flash-light 
within the buoys.”—The Literary Digest. 
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WHY INDIA SHOULD HAVE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


ANY may think that it is the photo- 
grapher who is responsible for the 
production ofa good motion play ; 

but in fact he has comparatively little to 
do with putting on a picture, in the 





M. D. Shaha made up as a Hindu Prince. 


artistic and dramatic manner. Good actors 
and photographers are indispensable, bat 
without the guidance of a talented direc- 
tor the result will be extremely ds. 
appointing. The director is responsible fer 
each scene and action. He is the most 
important man. 

A Movie director must have the com- 
mand of everything, and should thoroughly 





S. N. Guha and Abbas Ali in the secondfrow 
personating in “Beyond the Pale.” 





S. N. Guha as Turkish soldier. 
A Scene from *‘Black Box Mystery.” 


understand the business. The scenerio 1s 
handed to the director by the scenerio 
writer, who does his best to fit in the play 
with the demand. Very seldom the 
scenerios are produced as they are written 





The man near the Camerais the Camera man. The 
man next to him is the President Director General 
of the Keystone Film Co., the man who made 
Charlie Chaplin with Hindu Costume. Next to 
him are—(standing) V. D. Patel, S. N. Guha, 

(sitting) N. C. Guha and Mogul Khan. 
[This picture is taken from the book called A. B. C. of 
Motion Pictures by Robert E. Welsh, Published by 
Harper & Brothers. | 
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by the writer, 
becauseno 
two minds 
thinkalike. 
The director 
often changes 
scenes, even if 
they are not 
faulty. The 
director’sduty 
is to look for 
new scenes, 
that is why he 
always chang- 
es even fault- 
less things. 

It is the di- 
rector who 
makes the ac- 
tor ; frequent- 
ly, he has to shape a photoplayer out 
of raw materials; it is his patience 
which brings forth so many photo play 
stars among us. The difference between 
an experienced player and a trained 
director is that the former cannot see his 
faults, whereas the latter can. 

The co-operation between the director 
and the photographer is also absolutely 
necessary, otherwise the clever photo- 
graphy tricks would not be possible. Often 
the camera-man tells the director, ‘‘This 


S. N. Guha made up asa 
Mahomedan. 





S. N. Guha, and Miss Lovely as an Egyptian dancer. 
A Scene from “Under the Crescent.” 


light is bum, we should not shoot ;” that 
time every action is stepped, until the 
camera-man consents to start work 
again. 7 
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Selection oftypesisa difficult problem. 
The camera is a merciless critic; the 
director must select the type, rather than 
face failure in making up a person, who is 
physically unfit for the part. If he requires 
a person for a religious part, he must not 
simply select a good-looking person ; what 
he wantsisa person with religious tem- 
perament and with spiritual countenance. 
Spiritual pictures are practically failures 
in America. Very few screen women of 
America can play spiritual and domestic 
parts, but they excel as vampires ; why it 
is SO is because that is thir temperament 
and uature. 

The make-up itselfis an art, and colours 
produce an effect contrary to the normal, 
when seen on the screen. Rouge, for 
instance, comes black on the screen, but it 
looks beautiful on the stage. If a man 
is asked to make up for Abraham Lincoln, 
and if he is a clever man and-understands 
the art of make-up, he will make himself 
up so perfectly that very few people will 
find differenee in appearance between him 
and the portrait of Ahraham Lincoln. 

The splendour of photo plays always 
depends on the selection of suitable loca- 
tion, and the building of realistic and be- 
fitting sets. Moving pictures are not 
factory-made staple articles but the crea- 
tion of a human soul, a flowering ofspirits, 
that has the habit of constant renewal. 
Arman who cannot appreciate spectacuiar 
symbolism and artistic realism, will never 
become a creative producer. He must 
have instinct for the strange and beautiful 
art,asthey are related to the decorative 
designs of the ages. 
of ancient times may not be very beautiful, 
but they are themselves revelations of a 
personality, and give witness of the 
character and disposition of the people. 
A photo play is unique. The soundest 
directors are those who emphasise this 
point. Things which are adopted to com- 
plete expression in one art, might give but 


Many of the designs - 


to-day by our deeds, but itis reasonab 21> 
think that the Indian people can do tre- 
mendcus things, towards the upliftren- 
of their own race, and can give to the out 
side worlds something great, sometling 
unique, which no other nations can eve: 
conceive, without sacrificing anyth ig 
rather by gaining tremendous finan ia 
return. Here we have the medium of che 
great instrument, the motion picture, nc 
of the greatest industries of the woc-ld. 
attended by millions of people daily ; cip- 
alle of interpreting the largest conceiva le 
ideas. There are ideas which can be c-on- 
ceived only by the Hindus. And the wold 
needs them and is willing to pay for th m. 
This is the only outlet for this type of ir.a- 
gination. 

Motion pictures are going to play in 
important part to educate the masses. The 
country where ninety-five per cent. of-he 
people are illiterate, and where it has rot 
yet been practicable to have free comp 1l- 
sory education, and whichis the abode of 
all sorts of diseases and vices only on zc- 
count cf ignorance, must be awakened, 
and adopt means to educate her peor e, 


that they may understand the fundamert- 


al causes of their misery. This can only ve 
done, through the medium of moving p c- 
tures. Geography, History, Botany, H -- 
geine, and other sciences can be ma:e 
familiar even to the most illiterate throu; h 
this medium. Consider what it will doo 
our souls, if we are truc to ourselves. 
Every year in spite of earthly sorrows 
and punishment of our sins, in spite >f 
all weaknesses and nature’s reproof ard 
the whips of Providence new visions wil 
dawn, new prophecies will come, we shell 
be again nature's favourites and cor? 
panions of God. oe 

The question arises, who is going `o 
pérform such a philanthropic act? b> 
philanthropy is necessary; the ony 
necessary thing is co-operation. If all tie 
Indian high schools co-operate and units, 


_ half expression in another. A supreme 

, photo play will give us theecomplete ex- 

Bepressicns of many things, which have but 

~ partly been expressed by any other medi- 
um allied to it. To complete the expres- 
sions the perfections of sets and location is 
indispensable. - 

India is advancing every day and has 
reachec the state of mind where she must 
visualise herself again. It may not be pos- 
sible to bring back the Satya-yuga again 


the rest will come easy. -A Company w l 
be organized to manufacture films, they 
will undertake to manufacture these educ - 
tional films and hire them’ out to the hig 1 
schools, for so much and for so mary 
weeks; while they are shown in tle 
schools; all the neighbouring villages w |] 
be invited to witness them. Scho} 
officials can make some sort of arrang - 
ment with villagers for financial help-. 
return cor this service. There is 1 > 
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ptlanthropy init. It is a simple business 
proposition. If this company get promises 
trom almost all high schools of India, then 
they will gladly undertake to manufacture 
these films. Instead of university exten- 
sions our efforts should be centralized’ on 
the extension of primary education. 
These films will be standardised by the 
government board of education. 

In these modern times nothing large can 
be accomplished by individual efforts ; it 
was possible inthe past. Our individual 


tanking systems have been smashed by 


the cooperative banking system of Eng- 
land. This holds good for every industry ; 
we want cooperation, without coopera- 
tion no great attainment is possible. 
What a nation desires, that willthe nation 
become ;soanation must be. careful how 
she desires and prays. A nation largely 
fuifils its own prediction and vision. Let 
us desire to have a better and enlightened 
'ndia. Let us cooperate and establish 
this industry. We ought to have done so 
longago. Itis not too late yet, let us get 
busy before it gets too late. | 

We are going to. organise a motion 


picture company, the capital of which will . 


be fifty thousand rupees. We will take 
pictures of human interest, so we shallhave 
the market in the outside world. We know 
every creek and corner of the foreign 
market, soit willbe, easy for us to push 
them there. For our first pictures, we 
will arrange.our scenerio in sucha way, 
that it will do away with elaborate sets ; 
we have natural sets in our country, we 
33 not need to build any. Natural scenery 
rakes better pictures than the artificial 
sets. Itis the producer who makes the 
picture, not the pictures which makes the 
producer. 

In the beginning we can not adopt the 
American system for circulating our 
pictures, because we have no circulating 
exchanges. We have to handle the repre- 
sentation ourselves in the large cities, and 
it will be presented as long as it will 
attract patrons. If it succeeds even in 
cne city to draw the crowds to packed 
Eouses, even for a week, the profit -is 
assured. Sometimes wecan sell provin- 
cial rights to different parties. Jf itis a 
ficture of worldwide interest, it will 
tring tremendous money from the outside 
world. 

The earning of a good motion picture 
production is treméndous. This industry 
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has created many sudden millionaires in 
the United States; the man who wasa 
common carpenter eight years ago is now 
a millionaire. 

Griffith's last picture, “Intolerance”, in 
which I had the privilege of working for 
four solid-months, has created a sensation 
all over the country. It shows that in- 
tolerance was and is the cause of all con- 
flicts, from time immemorial to the present 
age. It appeals to the human heart ; it 1s 
not a picture tor this or that country, but 
it is a picture for the human race. 

The following theme will give you a 
slight idea of the pictures we can give to 
the world. This will help to deliver the 
nations from the temptation of cynicism 
and the timidities of orthodoxy, and will 
pave the way to worldwide peace and 
towards bringing humanity under the 
banner of equality, and all the racial and 
religious conflicts may be thus gradually 
wiped out of the earth. It needs a 
Hindu brain to conceive a thing like this. 
Itis far wider inits scope than ‘‘Intoler- 
ance”. And India is the only country 
where it coull be produced successfully. _ 

Careful perusal of the religious scrip- 
tures of the world will convince us of the 
fact that many great prophets made pro- 
phecies about their return to us in oppor- 
tune time, the descriptions of which are 
given in the scriptures. The life of each 
prophet has been. great, and uplifting to 
the people, within the sphere of his respec- 
tive influence, but all failed to be ail-reach- 
ing. On the basis of the above mentioned 
facts this story has been written entitled 
“The Man to Come” or “Three in One”. The 
idea of a fourth man has been conceived, in 
whom the identity of the foregoing three 
prophets, Buddha, Christ and Muhammad, 
is merged, sothat the followers of these 
three prophets who are quarreling among 
themselves for religious differences, can find 
their respective prophets in this fourth 
man; which will prove that there are no 
essential differences in religions, the basis 


N 


ofallis the same and fundamentally the | 


teachings of all scriptures are , alike. 
Spiritually and physically the quarrel 
has ceased. The present is considered 
to be. the ‘most opportune time for the 
second advent of the prophets. 

Fearing to awaken his wife and child, 
but full of the determination to.know the 
truth, Gautama Buddha leaves his palace 
at night, contrary to the injunction of his 
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with their superficial knowledge have’ 
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father. The charioteer leaves him at the 
outskirts ofa forest, where afterwards he 
is found alone in meditation. Privations, 
and severe aud enticing trials could not 
shake the determination of this saint. At 
last sitting under the Bodhi tree Gautama 
attained the Buddhahood, and the devas 
from above showered flowers on him. 
Buddha now teaches his disciples, and 
sends them to all parts of the world to 
proclaim the truth. 

The lives of Jesus and Muhammad have 
also been dealt with, almost in the same 
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way, paying particular attention to the 
exact details of their career. 

When the followers of different nation- 
alities and religions are fighting one another, 
the fourth prophet is getting his initia- 
tion, sitting by the side of a mountain 
river. When the world is suffering from 
earthquakes, famines, devastating wars, 
&e., the fourth prophet comes among men 
to proclaim the message of love and peace. 
In him they all find their respective pro- 
phets and derive solace and strength from 
his teachings. 

NIRUPAM CHANDRA GUHA. 


INDIA ENTERING UPON A NEW ERA OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


HEN the European people visit 
India they carry away „with them 
various kinds of impression. Some 


looked upon the country as a land of 
heathen and semi-civilized people. Some, 
who are students of the world, have 
studied the country and its problems with 
sincere and open heart. These latter have 
exalted the land and praised her for her 
past culture. All have tried to fathom 
that mysterious land but few only have 
partly succeeded. 

Everyone who loves India must take a 
keen interest in the activities of that 
country. When a country. enters upon a 
new era of enlightenment, its women play 
a great part in thedevelopment of that 
nation. The world has realized now what 
an intelligent woman can do to elevate 
the human race. And we are glad to know 
that India is not slow to welcome her 
women. ' 

This is peculiarly the time when India 
must do something for the education of 
her womankind. Weare filled with a joy 
when we hear of the ‘opening of a 
new university for the women of India 
under native auspices. It is-a great under- 
taking, and every true Indian ‘heart frels 
proud and cannot but pay a sincere tri- 
bute and high admiration to its tounders. 
It comes tous as a Surprise to seea country 
taking such a step when her economic 
conditions are so discouraging. Such 
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an institution must help the women of 
India who suffer from the narrow and 
impractical nature of education. 

In the opening announcement the aims 
and object of the university are given and 
we read a fairly well planned program of 
studies, The success of the university will 
depend upon how far this program is 
carried out. But one cannot help thinking 
that those who have mapped it out could 
not get away from the traditional educa- 
tion givenin India. We take for granted 
that the founders of this university do not 
wish to copy the men’s university. The 
object of its existence isto have freedom 
to organize the curriculum to suit the in- 
dividual mind in its development. Tue 
object of true education is two-fold ; name- 
ly, self-realization in selfexpression to the 
greatest degree, thus helping to unfold 
the latent faculties of mind and character ; 
secondly, the ability to find the place in 
life for which the individual is fitted. 
Education is not a mere culture òf mind or 
means to comfortable living ; but it is the 
fullest realization of self making the mind 
active to participate in all things that 
the larger group does. We must be able 
to understand our moral relations with 
each other so that wecan be sympathetic 
toward all. 

By going over the curriculum of the new 
university one feels rather disappointed. 
In the first place the four year course 1s 
reduced to three years. In that time it 1s 
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impossible to get a good thorough educa- 
tion that will enlighten one’s mind. Even 
in European countries, where the general 
knowledge of students is much better, 
four years in a college are’ not enough 
for university education. If we elaborate 
the curriculum and make a four year 
course, then we can divide our work in 
sucha way thata young woman who leaves 
college at the end of two years gets most 
ofit. Ifthe circumstance in which she is 
placed allows her to have the full tenet 
of college, she may spend the last two 
ycars in getting a more general knowledge 
and preparing along some special line for 
which she feels.a call. Whether she wishes 
to be married or not there are things that 
are essential.for every woman to know. 
But she must also understand and must 
prepare for the larger duties in the world. 

The system of education in India puts 
too much emphasis on making any sort of 
work compulsory without any regard to 
individual temperament, its likes and 
dislikes. Why education of men in India 
has partially failed is because of this 
detect. We see many hopeless results from 
such education. Perhaps the worst is that 
the mind has lost its originality and power 
of free thinking. A man- graduating at 
the end. of four years is a pitiable sight. 
All men cannot be born with genius; but 
at least they possess a fair amount of 
intellect whose cultivation must decide 
the turn of their lives. People desire to 
get a university education because univer- 
sities confer degrees which bring honor 
and fame. Our universities have re- 
cognized credit in the eyes: of the public. 
Fthus those who enter university doors 
and come out successfully are pretty 
“sure to be able to get some kind of 
position. Our universities are doing 
a wonderful work along education, 
but their curriculum is so narrow that 
when men enter college they cannot say 
yes or no, or shew any dislike for a work, 
but must take the prescribed courses if 
they seck a career. We are doing the 
same in the case of women. Why should 
we not have a large number of electives 
instead of the fixed courses which are 
arranged without allowing ior personal 
choice ? 

When young women enter college a 
good knowledge of language—English, as 
well as the native—is assumed. It is a 
question how far the use of vernacular as 
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a medium ofinstruction would be helpful. 


By doing so there isa fear of narrowing 
down the most valuable sources of 
information. The knowledge of the 


students will be confined to class lectures 
and text books. Itis true that the use of 
vernacular will encourage and develop 
our own literature which is so essential 
for the growth of national life and 
national consciousness. But at present our 
literature contains a very small amount 
of modern educational materialand cannot 
treat any subject scientifically. Again the 
study of language is not to know its techni- 
calities and dry grammar. When weconfine 
this study to a fixed number of lines and 
pagesin poetry and prose, we lose the larger 
meaning. Literature must teach us to 
appreciate the beauty and grace manifested 
in nature and human hfe. In the study 
of literature we learn the history of any 
race and its development. The inner self 
of any people holds its communion with 
others through language and we must 
study itin that spirit. Wemust learn to 
appreciate language which isa beautiful 
expression of soul. It is necessary that we 
must know its history, its best and 
greatest writers. 

Again turning fromlanguage to history, 
we must take a broader view. The study 
of history does not mean knowing the 
career of kings and gavernors, the battles, 
the military strategy ahd a few other such 
facts; butitisastudy ofa living society 
in the past and bearing upon the present 
in all its activities—economic, social, 
political, intellectual, religious and spiri- 
tual. From this we know what factors 
operated on society so thatit has taken 
the particular direction which we see. 
This knowledge of the past helps us to 
understand the new problems in which 
we have to act prudently that we may 
not retard human progress. History is 
so closely related with sociology that in 
orderto understand one we must know the 
other. The latter tells us how the groups 
ate formed, how they act upon each other, 
It explains the mental phenomena at such 
a time and helps us to-understand, the 
right ioral relations which wonld all- 
eviate human sufferings. 

Our women must know more than the 
history of India and England, because the 
world is not confined to these two coun- 
tries only. In order to get a larger out- 
look on life itis highly essential that they 
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should know about .other countries,— 
their development, the stages through 
which these countries have passed. Econo- 
mic conditions in these countries, the 
political parties and forms of governments 
cannot be neglected. Tobe able to judge 
a thing, whether it is right or wrong, 
first we must know it. 

In the present curriculum very little 
consideration is given to science. In 
modern education science plays such an 
important part that wecannot afford to 
neglect it. Biology, physiology, chemistry, 
astronomy, physics, geology, must find 
a place. If people are ignorant and 
superstitious in India it is because they 
know so little of science. Intelligent and 
scientific explanations of all that people 
do is more wholesome than mere dogmatic 
teaching. | 

It is surprising that with our outlook 
on life and its ideal which is different from 
that of the West, we have no place in our 
curriculum for a school of practical arts. 
This school includes domestic economy, 
household administration, household arts, 
fine arts, sewing, music, hygiene, nursing, 
Sanitation, etc. It is essential that our 
women should know domestic economy. 
This science does not mean merely how 
to cook and make fancy dishes. Here 
again our scientific knowledge comes into 
„play. Food chemistry, organic chemistry, 
'hacteriology, are at the basis of our food 
Fproblem. It means the study of diatetics, 
the. effect of food on health, the kinds of 
food that give a greater amount of nutri- 
tion, the diet best for sick people and 
children. These should form an essential 
part ofa woman’s knowledge. 

After all, the fundamental thing tor 
the building of mind and body is physical 
education. Healthy and strong children, 
will not be born of weak parents. In order 
that they may be morally strong they 
must be physically strong. Besides’ this 
we have to make some provision for re- 
creation for women. Our mode of living 
ris such that our women nAturally get 
enough exercise and fresh air while they 
are at their daily work. But that kind of 
work becomes monotonous and they need 
their minds refreshed by something different 
and lively. 

- Finally our thought goes to pedagogy. 
One wonders whether we understand the 
real significance and true nature of this 
prof ssioual study. To become a teacher 
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is so easy in India that those who go 
through the portals of a university are 
qualified to teach without further require- 
ments. In India we engage a teacher just 
as we hire a servant for any kind of work. 
It never strikes us that the profession of a 
teacher is very sacred and a delicate rela- 
tion exists between a child and a teacher. 
The light that comes from a teacher, his 
personality, his knowledge of human 
nature, his efficient preparation, are to 
help the child mind and to mold its char- 
acter. We must base our theories and 
principles of teaching on the knowledge of 
psychology. This science explains the 
variety of human nature and finds a key 
to approach it. The child mind and its 
interests must be the centre of our educa- 
tional work, We have to arrange a curri- 
culum to suit the child, instead of adjust- 
ing the child to the curriculum. Indeed, 
the curriculum as worked out by educa- 
tional authorities may be quite at variance 
with the child’s nature. We have to pro- 
vide many such courses in pedagogy to 
get a trained body of teachers who will þe: 
able to handle the educational problems 
scientifically and intelligently. Then only 
we shall have some hope of progress. 

To sum up all this is to arrange a kind 
of curriculum that will fulfill the purpose 
of our new university. I respectfully sub- 
mit the following tentative courses :— 


Required Work. 
Vernacular literature. 
English composition. 
Detailed knowledge of Indian his. 
tory. 
General courses in European history. 
Sanskrit or any modern European 
language. : 
Physiology. , 
Hygiene and sanitation. 
Pure and applied chemistry. 
General course in household manage- 
ment, l 
Physical education. 
Electives. 
1. Hist. of vernacular 
sy p literature. 
Study of dramas. 
„= , poems. 
5» 99 Composition, 
2, Hist. of English literature. 
English dramas. 
Famous poets and prose writers. 
Composition 
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8. Other languages, 
Sanskrit, Latin, 
Persian. 

4, General mathematics. 


German, French, 


5. General courses in European and ` 


Asiatic history. 

English ,, 

Greek A 

Roman i 

American ,, 

Advanced courses 

English history. 

6. General courses in social science 
= (a) Elements of economics 


in Indian and 


(b) ra „ politics 
(c) , sociology. 
7 Psychology 


General social psychology 
„ educational _,, 
Psychology of child mind. 
8. Philosophy and ethics. 
9. Elocution. 
Sciences. 
Chemistry, biology, physics, astro- 
nomy, geology. 
Courses in pedagogy. 
Kindergarten perenne s 
l 


School of practical arts 

Household economics. 

Food and organic chemistry. 
Practical lessons in cooking. 

Housekeeping and housing 
conditions., 

Sanitation. 

Hygiene personal and publie. 

Home nursing, child rearing. 

Sewing, knitting, cloth printing, 
embroidery and designing. 

Drawing, painting, other fine arts. 

Weaving. 

Music. 

11. Courses in agriculture, gardening 

12. Dairying. 

13. Laundry. l 

We should make the curriculum wide 

and let there be a large number of electives 

as far as possible, so that with the requir- 

ed work divided throughout the four year 

period there will be plenty of time so that 

young women can take, with required 

courses, many electives in which they are 

interested. For this kind of program we 

have to make another change in our 

policy, Itis better and advantageous to 

havea final examination at the end of 


+ 
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each term, instead of only oncea year, 
The emphasis should not be on how much 
time is given to lectures, butrather how 
much time students should spend on out- 
side work (library reading and class į 
preparation ). Eight or ten hours devoted 
to class attendance and fourteen or sixteen 
hours to outside preparation every week 
would be a good plan for the student. 
She will be able to accomplish more than 
if she were required to attend many 
lectures. At the end of four years our 
women will feel that their college life was 
not confined to the knowledge ofa few 
subjects. Such a system will help them to 
get a broad view of life and they will feel 
that their intellectual outlook is widened.’ 
“ As the name indicates, the object of this 
new university is to afford young women 
all over the country a training of univer- 
sity grade. Ifthe instruction is given 
only in one or two vernacular languages 
that means preventing the coming of those # 
who cannot understand the language. 
We can solve this problem and help many 
by making English a medium of instruc- 
tion. Another point: such an institution 
must be for all. classes of women and 
should not be for a chosen few. There is 
a large number of women who are keenly 
conscious of their dependent lives, and 
they are a burden to the community. We 
have to make some provision for these 
women, to enable them to help themselves i 
and at the same time be efficient and help 
ful members of society. For this reason 
we must have some vocational training. 
Perhaps some will say that we do not 
want our women to enter the industrial 
world and rub. their shoulders against 
men. But there are many professions 
which women can enter without this 
danger. 

It is true that our funds will not allow 
us to establish a university on a large 
scale. But the university at Poona is the 
only institution of its kind from which we 
can expect anything progressive. If our 
wealthy peaple and rich native states will g 
help such a university, then our problem” 
will not be so difficult. Thereby’not only 
we shall help our women, upon’ whom 
depends the regeneration of India, but we 
shall begin a great constructive work. 


New York, U.S.A. Krisunapal TULASKAR. 
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A LIST OF FOOLS 


A merchant once to Akbar led 

An Arab horse—a thorough-bred ; 
And Akbar, for he had a whim, 

He paid up what was asked of him ; 
And ordered then the man to bring 
A mare to match so good a thing. 


“Your Mafesty’’—the merchant sware— 
“PII try to get you such a mare, 

Only I cannot promise to 

Find one that will exactly do ; 

But if you pay up in advance, 

I’m sure you'll stand a better chance.” 
Then Akbar ordered them to pay 

The merchant, and he went away. 


It happened, not long after, that 

Akbar with Birbal hada chat: 

“Make me a list of all’’—said he— 

“The fools that in my kingdom be— 

Old fools, young fools, small fools, great, 
Wise fools, stupid fools, up to date, 


Born fools, made fools, lean fools, stout, 
A complete list—leave no one out.” 

Then Birbal made a list complete, 

And laid it at His Highness’ feet ; 

And Akbar todk the great roll up, 

And glanced right through it from the top— 
But opened wide his eyes, I wist, 

For lo! his name did top the list. 

“Now how is this ??’—great Akbar roared, 
But Birbal was not to be floored. 


“What else is one’’—Birbal began— 

“Who pays a round sum to a man, 

Of whom he knows nor name, nor place, 

Nor reputation, class, nor race, . 

Who pays the price down for a mare, 

He’ll never see, or skin, or hair ?” 

“But how’’—said Akbar—‘“if he should 

Come back, and make his promise good ?” 

“Pll score your name out’’—Birbal said— 

“And write that idiot’s name instead.” 
GRYLLUS DOMESTICUS. 
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STRAY BIRDS, by Rabindranath Tagore, Macmil- 
lan & Co. Price 4s 6d Net. 

Most of the pieces in the ‘Stray Birds’ are literal 
translations from the Poet’s Bengali work called 
‘Kanika’ or Tiny Poems. There are also quite a 
large number of pieces which are not translations at 
all, but composed originally in English. No English 
reader, however, takes Rabindranath's Eaglish 
rendering of his own poetry to be mere trans- 
lation-work; for however beautiful and delicate 
a translation may be, something must unavoid- 

be Jost in the process—thg atmosphere, 
e—eand such loss is im- 
adranath’s prose 
iwe they 


















this type. They are so homely that sometimes they 
are hardly renderable, just as it is almost impossible 
to translate a proverb of one language into another, 
unless there is a corresponding proverb in the other 
language too, Rabindranath has been discriminat- 
ing enough to keep such homely ‘birds’ encaged in 
their Bengali original ; they are so very snug in their 
little nook of Bengali that they cannot be persuaded 
to go abroad. Their local colouring ; their fine play 
of words and puns; clever hits and raps at the little 
conventionalities and absurdities of the world; 
smiling twitters of delicate humour; brilliant sug- 
gestiveness—all these put together impart to the tiny 
poems of ‘Kanika’ a peculiar flavour and an aroma, 


so that their very tininess becomes a rare advantage. 


Let me quote a few pieces which, though not quite 
resentative of this type, may serve as good illus- 


163. P. 43 


rned say that your lights will one day be 
said the firefly to the stars. 
rs made no answer. 
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172. P. 43 
The sun-flower blushed to own the nameless flower 
as her kin. 


The sun rose and smiled on it, saying, 
“Are you well, my darling ?” 
i 236. P. 62 
Smoke boasts to the Sky and Ashes to the Earth, 
that they are brothers to the Fire. 


184. P. 49 
He who is too busy doing good finds no time to be 
good, 
171. P. 45 


Either you have work or you have not. 
When you have to say, “Let us do something,” 
then begins mischief. 
129. P. 33 
Asks the Possible to the Impossible, ‘‘Where is your 
dwelling-place ?”’ 
“In the dreams of the 


answer. 

107. P. 28 oo l 

The echo mocks her origin to prove she is the ori- 
ginal. ; 


impotent,” comes the 


Other poems of the ‘Kanika’ are of a somewhat 
different type, they are pure and simple “pensees,” 
highly sapieut, like those of Pascal, Epictetus, 
Joubert and others. The present volume of ‘Stray 
Birds’ contains quite a large number of the transla- 
tions of such pieces. We reprint a few striking 


sayings below i~- 
ss 138. P. 36 


“I am ashamed of my emptiness,” said the Word 
to the Work. a 
“I know how poor I am when I see you, said the 
Work to the Word, ; 
173. P. 46 
“Who drives me forward like fate ?” 
“The Myself striding on my back.” 


130. P. 33 


If you shut your door to all errors truth will be - 


shut out. 


5. P, 
We read the world wrong and say that it deceives 


258. P. 67 
The false can never grow into truth by growing in 
power. : 


us. 


Similar wise aphorisms are strewn all over the 
book. They are too eryptic for ordinary minds, 
as they are the crystallized forms of the poet's 
varied experiences in life. The more one probes into 
them, the deeper one realises the inherent truths they 
convey. Except perhaps Goethe, there is no other 
literary figure in Eastern or Western literature, who 
has been able to give the world such a rich storage of 
wisdom, borne not upon the vehicles of massive crea- 
tion but upon frail and light-winged pencil-sketches 
of images, adages and epigrams. They are tiny, like 
small pieces of diamond, but they flash forth light 
- and truth from every facet. Herein lies the great and 
undisputed power of the poet—the power of crystal- 
lization of thought, the power of hiding power and 
becoming simple, the power of wonderful self-r 
traint and silence, so that things become thou 
and thoughts become things in rapid transfig 
in his art. The wonder, theretore, is 
poet, who has been the creator of all the gr 
of poesy, the dramatic, the lyric, the ballad 
ode, ete., who has had even epic flights of ima 


evening am 
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iu some of his longer lyrical and dramatic pieces, 
should thus be able to show the same power ina 
line, in a single touch of the brush, in short epigrams 
and simple images. There is one piece in the ‘Stray 
Birds,’ which may be very well applied to the poet’s 
present work :—‘‘The stars are uot afraid to appear 
like fireflies,” In fact, these tiny pieces may appear 
like fireflies, but they are in reality stars. They are 
orbs of light; they are images of life. One may also 
say to them, to quote another piece: “Tiny grass, 
your steps are small, but you possess the earth under 
your tread.” 

There is a school of painting in modern Europe 
called “Imagism,” which has its corresponding school 
in poetry also. The Imagists confine all their atten- 
tion to images Or pictures and do not care for idea- 
tion or intellection of any kind. In some respects, 
their poetry is allied to Japanese poetry, The pic- 
torial art in Japan has reached such a high perfection 
at the expense of the other arts, that Japanese poetry 
also has been strictly kept to the limits of.a few 
words merely so that there is just room enough fora 
short, simple image unmixed with any other emotion, 
fancy, or idea of any kind. Feelings and thoughts 
may come as subsidiary effects, but the impression 
that the poetry itself will convey is one of picture and 
picture merely. Rabindranath is not an _ imagist. 
But the significant fact about ‘Stray Birds’ is that 
most ofit was written during the poet’s voyage to 
Japan or during his short stay there. This fact 
makes the dedication of the volume to “T. Hara, of 
Yokohama,” one of the greatest of modern Japanese 
artists, peculiarly appropriate, as the poems suggest 
the delicacy, picturesqueness and frailishness of 
Japanese poetry, as we know it in translation. 

The pictorial art of Japan was certainly an 
unconscious influence working in the mind of the 
poet, when he was writing ‘Stray Birds.’ His stray 
thoughts were shaping themselves in pictures; the 
mood of the artist was on him, Of course he could 
not chase away thoughts and emotions outright, but 
he moulded them in forms of pictures. Even in an 


a 


A 


occasional vagueness, here and there, his images hoa 


commerce with the world of dreams. 
the poet betrays a keen and true eye both for colour 
and form and he reminds one ot Keats, Gautier, 
Rosetti and William Blake, past masters in word- 
painting. But his power, at every step, seems to be 
infinitely much greater. No other poet, as I have al- 
ready said, except Goethe, could express such depths 
of wisdom; no other poet could express his wisdom 
in the garb of such simple, beautiful imagery. 
The blending of wisdom, wit, and pictorial art has 
made the book so extremely fascinating and so 
uniquely novel as a literary production. We can guote 
here only a few pieces as illustrations; the whole 
book is a string of gems, each of them rare and 
beautiful. The reader should not therefore think the 
following quotations to be the best: they should be 
a lure to him to explore the mine for himself. 


. 6 10. P. 
Sorrow is hushed 1 


4 


In every piece, ™ 
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147. p. 59 
The dust of the dead words cling to thee, 
Wash thy Soul with silence. 


161, p. 43 
The cobweb pretends to catch 


dewdrops and 
catches flies. 


o 279. p. 72 
We live in this world when we love it. 
300. p. 78 è : 
God waits for man to regain his childhood in 
wisdom. 


| 326. p, St 
Let this be my last word that I trust in thy love. 


_ Nearly all the quotations above are original 
pieces. We have noticed only one mistake in the book; 
one poem has been printed in two places (See Nos. 
98 & 163). Willy Pogany’s frontispiece in color has 
an imaginative and contemplative charm that isin 
entire keeping with the poems themselves. There is, 
however, too much of the dream-stuft about it, which 
is absent in the poems. 

In one of the concluding poems, Rabindra- 
nath wishes his guide to lead him into ‘the valley of 
quiet where life’s harvest mellows into golden 
wisdom.” All that wecan say, as we close this 
hasty review, is, that his wish has been more than 
fulfilled. He has reaped the harvest of life ‘which 
mellows into 
his latest work, 

Apr KUMAR CHAKRAVERTY. 


ELEMENTS OF Hinpu  IconocGrapHy—Vou. Il, 
pts. I & I. 7. 4. Gopinath Rao, Superintendent of 
Archaeology, Travancore State, pp. 1-360, 361, 578 and 
1-279 and 1-37; The Law Printing House, Madras. 


Mr. Gopinath Rao’s work is undoubtedly the. 


best work on Hindu Iconography that has ever 
been published. It possesses ali the characteristics 


' of a modern scientific work on ancient Iconography, 


as it is based on original authorities, e.g., Rituals, 

Puranas, Inscriptions and au actual analysis of Icons. 

Mr. Gopinath Rao’s work ih these points excels all 

other works on ancient Indian Iconography 

oo Hindu, Buddhistic or Jain published up to 
ate, 

The second volume of this work is entirely devot- 
ed to Saivaism. The author begins his subject 
with a very learned preface on the history of Saivism 
and this general introduction is perhaps the best that 
has been written after the publication of Sir R.G. 
Bhandarkar’s monumental work on the history of 
Indian Religions, The style is light and easy, which 
will make the work agreeable to the general public. 

The author begins, as must be the case with all 
works on Indian history and religion, with the Vedic 
period, The non-Vedie origin of phallic worship in 
ancient India bas been very ably*demonstrated by 
the learned author, Inthe first place the devotees 
of the Phallus are mentioned in the Vedas in none 
too respectful terms, Then, there is that always 
traceable connection between Indian Phallic worship 
and that of all other countries of the ancient near 
East. Finally we have the explicit statement that 
Phallic worship was imported into Southern 
India from Nothern India. 

Coming to the question of ancient sects among 
the Saivas, the author deals at length with the 
history of the Pashupatas and the Agamanta 
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Saivas. The history of sub-sects, e.g, tle Kala- 
mukhas, Somasiddhantins and Napalikas, have heen 
exhaustively described. It is one of the most 
elaborate and best descriptions that ever appeared 
in print. The learned author has also described 
Mediaeval Saiva sectarians, e.g., the Vira-Saivas of 
Southern India and the Pratyabhijnas of Kasmira. 
Another interesting feature of the work is the 
history of the merging of non-Vedie Saivism into 
the orthodox religion of Northern and Southern 
India. The author begins with the name Rudra, 
what is signified in the Vedic Literature, the subse- 
quent metamorphosis of the name in the epics and 
the gradual elevation to Godhood of the hated god 
of the Phallus. There is no doubt of the fact that 
the elevation of the Phallic god to his present 
position inthe Hindu Mythology was preceded by a 
severe struggle like that which preceded the elevation 
of Vishnu-Surya into his present position in the 
Hindu Trinity. At the end of this struggle a strong 
desire for a sort of reconciliation seems to have 
come over both sides and we see the compromise in 
Arjuna’s worship of Siva. The author has illustrat- 
ed the second chapter of his work with photographs 
of two of the oldest forms of the Phallus found in 
India. These are the ancient Lingas found at Bhita 
in the Allahabad District and the newly discovered 
natural Phallus found at Gudimallam near Renigunta. 
The new Linga is undoubtedly old, as the style leads 
one to class it with the sculptures of Sanchi. With 
the exception of the Bhita Lingam, Lingams of 
Northeru India are not at all represented. One natur- 
ally expects to find an illustration of the celebrated 
Linga dedicated by the hereditary minister of 
Kumaragupta L, at Bharadi-dih in such a work. 

The second chapter of the work is devoted to an 
elaborate discussion of all forms of Lingas,e.g., move- 
able and immovable Lingas. Moveable Lingas are 
divided into several classes such as those made of 
earth, metal, precious stones, wood and stone. Im- 
movable Lingas are divided into several classes 
according to their formations. Such an elaborate 
discussion is only possible in Southern India where 
Silpa Sastras have survived the ravages of Muham- 
madan occupations and where there are artisans who 
have not forgotten their craft. These elaborate 
classifications have been esplained by means of dia- 
grams and drawings. Among those Lingas Mukha- 
lingams deserve special mention as they occur in 
very large numbersin Northern India. Unfortunate- 
ly there isno mention of Northern Indian Mukha- 
lingams in this book, The ludian Museum collection 
contains several Mukhalingams which are unique. 
In these specimens the Phallus is surrounded by four 
images of the following deities :—Vishnu, Brahma, 
Suryya, Durga, Ganesha and Kartikeya. The 
Southern images of this class have been described in 
the next chapter as Lingodbhava-Murtis. The 
variety of forms discussed in other chaptérs~:inder 
various names is simply amazing and one who ha 
not intimate acquaintance with the details of South 
Indian Mythology will simply find himself at sea 
in these chapters. In the third chapter among various 
forms the only well-known familiar form is that of 
Uma-Mahesvara which is found in large numbers in 
all ancient Saiva centres of activity. The Sankara 
Martis of Siva are very littl known outside 
Southern India, stray specimens having been found 
in the principal Saiva centres of Orissa. Images 
ofthe dancing Siva have recently become familiar 
in this province by the discovery of a number of speci- 
mens in Eastern Bengal. The chapters devoted to 
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the discussion of little known forms of Siva, forms 
very rarely to be found even in Southern India, is 
really the most important contribution of Mr. Gopi- 
nath Rao to the modern knowledge of ancient Icono- 
graphy. One great defect of the bookis the absence 
of North Indian specimens either in the discussion or 
illustrations ; otherwise Mir. Rao’s work is one of 
the best hand-books of ancient Indian Iconography 
published upto date. Indian scholars owe a decp 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Rao for having brought out 
in a very accessible form ali that store of knowledge 
which lay hidden so long in obscure manuscripts of 
Silpa Sastras and in the maze of Northern aud South 
Jadian Puranas anl Nahatmyas. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on the excellence of the 
get up and the high finish of the illustrations. So 
long a close study of comparative mythology has 
not been posstble for the younger generation of our 
students, and foreigu scholars have been compelled to 
use the scanty information that could be gleaned 
from an obsolete work like Moore’s Hindu Pantheon 
oran incomplete one like that of Prof. Macdonell. 
Mr. Gopinath Rao has removed a long felt want 
both at home and abroad by devoting years of study 
to the compilation of these four volumes. 


R. D, BANERJEE. 


HInpI. 


PHOOLON KA GUCHHI by Shree Nathuram Praimi 
and published by the Hindi-Grantha-Ratnakar 
Office, Hirabagh, P.O. Girgaon, Bombay, Crown 
Svo. pp. 112. Price—Clothbound, as.12 and ordi- 
nary as. Q. 


This is a collection of short stories of various 
types, which are interesting on account of their diver- 
sity. Some of these stories were published in original 
in the Prabasi and other Bengali journals. Two 
have been translated from the Marathi and the 
Gujerati. Much of the old life in India can be gather- 
ed from the perusal of these stories and in them a 
new path has been chalked out from the stories we 
generally see in magazines etc. Some of them may not 
be very interesting to minds moulded in a particular 
groove, but to a thoughtful reader they are all pre- 
cious. The original authors of all these “galpas’’ 
have made their names in the domain of literature. 
The translation has done credit to the compiler, 
under whose direction the translations have been 
made. We can say that the book is a “veritable 
bunch of flowers,” 


Kanak Rexua dy Pandit Jwala Dulla Sharma, 
published by Hindi-Grantha-Ratnakar Office. D 
Crown Sve. pp. 144. Pr —as. 12, 

This is a translation ofs ue of the skort stories 


ogerd ? 


“tien by Shree Kaishay Chandra Gupta, MA., BL. 


`The stories have in them the stamp of modern times 


and they are supremely interesting. They range over 
all phases of life, and some of them have even the 
impress of devout Hinduism and orthodoxy in them. 
There is a great deal of vividness in the stories, and 
there is no one who will not find something to his 
taste in the collection. The enterprising publishers 
must be congratulated both on their selection and on 
the way in which the translation has been made. 
The stories entitled “Anuman main pramad” and 
‘‘Shabda-bibhrat” illustrate how misuuderstandings 
often arise: they show also how admirably the 
writer has used his imagination in making his stories 
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diversified. We commend the collection to all grades 
of people who must be interested by the same. 


RAJPATH K\ PATIK by Afr. Krishnalal Varma, 
published by Air. Amirchand Jain, Proprietor, 
Praim Karjalaya, Gohana (Rohtak)—FPunjab, 
Crown Svo. pp. 56. Price—as. §. 

This is an adaptation from an English book. It 
contains high thoughts for one’s improvement. The 
author bas soared high and under different headings 
he has given very practical suggestions, The varians 
subjects dealt with constitute so many practical 
thesis for the guidance and amelioration of human 
life. The book contains very sublime thoughts and is 
highly commendable. 

Anjana Pavananjay Kavya y Afr. Phanwa 
Lal Satthi. Crown Suo. pp. 31. Price and. address 
nol given. 


This is a Jain book and contains the account of the 
union by wedlock of Anjana and Pavananjay. It 
gives in detail the Jain account on the subject in very 
nice poems in AKharibolii The book will no doubt 
form a very interesting reading. 

Vysur Banu by B. Surajbhanu Vakil and pub- 
lished by the Hindi-Grantha-Ratnakar Office, Hira- 
bagh, Girgaon, Bombay. Crown vo. pp. 43~ 2. 
Price as. 3 only, 


This is a very suitable book for presentation to 
warried girls or those who are about to be married. 
We san say that we haveconie across no other book 
of the nature written in so nice a style. Reasonable 
and instructive meanings are given to all the cere- 
monies undergone before and after marriage as also 
iu the course olit. The whole thing has been dealt 
within a way which would be both interesting and 
instructive. The book is an outcome of considerable 
experience and should find place in every household. 
We wish to see the book pass through a number of 
editions. The get up is quite excellent. 


CHHATRASAL /ranslaled by B. Ramchand Varma 
and published by Do. Crown 8vo. pp. 327. Price—- 
Rs. 1-12-0 for the bound edition and Rs. 1-8-0 for 
the ordinary edition. 


This may be called a historical novel which seems 
to have been written with considerable pains. The 
original Mahratti author has made a name in the 
field of Mabratti novel literature and the book bears 
the impress of the graudeur achieved by him by 
means of his other writings. The plot of the book is 
laid in the time of Aurangzeb. Bundelkhand and the 
land of Sivaji have also been made to play their 
parts in a very interesting manner. The plot is very 
dexterously laid and is very interesting indeed. The 
descriptions in the book are also what has struck us 
considerably. Delhi has been described in a right 
royal style and the allegories in that connection be- 
speak highly of the author, There are some, histori- 
eal inaccuracies which will in no way affect the 
merits of the book in other respects. Ihe book re- 
minds us ot some of the historical novels of Baukim 
Babu and Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt though there ig 
some diflerence in the style. The book is worth much 
more than its price. 


Pravasucuit, franslated by Shreejut Padumlal 
Punnatal Bakshi, B.A., and published bp Do. 
Crowu Svo. Ap, 43. Price—as. 5. 
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The original of this book wasin the Belgian lan- 
guage, the author being M. Macterlink. We know he 
is well-known for his superb writings in which there 
is more of the mind than ofthe matter and we find 
an example of that in this drama also. A man 
eloped with a man with whom she happened to fall 
awfully in love. Later on, she was forsaken by the 
lover and she drifted into extremes of sin, but the 
transcendental love she bore for theVirginMary saved 
her and carried her through at the time of her death. 
This is the direction in which the plot has gone, but 
there are many things more; and the book when 
once begun must be finished. The value of the great 
love for God and Celestial Beings has been well 
illustrated. The characters in the original have, 
been named in the Sanskrit phraseology. Annapurna 
Devi taking the place of the Virgin Mary. The moral 
is that Love and Faith triumph over Sin. The 
get-up of the publication is excellent and it is printed 
on the best paper, 


ArMA-Rauwasya by Afessrs. Dayachandra Ji 
Goyaliya, B.A. and B. Chiranjilal Mathur, B.A., 
L.T. Published by the Hindi-Sahitya-Bhandar, 
Lucknow. Crown Svo. pp. 38+1. Price—as. 4. 


In this book ia a very succinct manuer it has been 
pointed out how one can effect one’s moral advance- 
ment by regulating one’s ideas. The practical nature 
of the book is what strikes us most and the original 
English author from whose book this is a translation 
has tried to show that everything depends upon one’s 
thoughts and feelings. We have never met with a 
book of this sort, which consists not merely of essays 
on different subjects, but has been written feelingly 
and is the fruit of the careful observations of an 
author who has had much experience of moral 
life, The book has been nicely gotup and it will 
be of incalculable help to juvenile readers. 


ry BIRON KI KAHANIYAN Zranslated by Shreejut 
Kumar Kanhaiya Joo und published by Mr. Nanhai- 
lal Modi, Bookseller, Datori, Dist. Sagar. Crown Sve. 
Dp. 75. Price—As. 6. 


This has been written on the basis of an English 
book and we cannot say too much in praise of it, 
it depicts a graphic picture of some of the ancient 
heroes aud heroines, whichis calculated to stir new 
life into drooping spirits and the hearts even of the 
cowards. A retrospect of our ancient greatness can 
not but be immensely gratifying and these true stories 
are simply invaluable on that account. We would 
like to have the ancient books and the already pub- 
lished treatises in other languages ransacked and 
the number of such stories increased in the field of the 
Hindi literature. Any reception, given to the publi- 


~~ 


cation will be but too little. 


VAIBAHIK ATYACHAR AUR Matiitva, published 
dy the Manager, Afaryada-Pusiak-Bhandar, Proyag 
and translated by sir. Vasudeva. Crown Svo. Pp. 
1185+16% Price—as. 8. 


This is a pretty interesting drama, the original 
being in the French. It gives queer views about 
marriage, which would not find any favour with the 
our Indian ideals. But these views are 
shared by a set of people in the west. The point of 
the book is that in imarilal indiscretion, men shonld 
be held as much responsible as females. The compiler 
has also added a preface to the book, and most 
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people will not share his ideas, though well-reasoned. 
However, the book will form a very interesting 
change and it does depict the life held by aset of 
people in western countries. The portraiture, we 
must admit, is very graphic and we repeat that the 
book will prove very interesting. The other books 
in the series, which the compiler wishes to bring out, 
may be awaited with interest. 


CONGRESS KAM PITA ARTUAT Mr. HUME, translated 
by Adessrs, Dayachand Gopaliya, B.A. and B. Chiranji La! 
Afathur, B.A, L.-T, and published by Ar. Udazyla! 
Kashiival, Proprietor, Hindi-Gaurav-Granthamala, Chan- 
dawart, Girgaor, Bombay. Crown Sve. Tp. 12449423. 
Pricommas, £2, 


This is the life of thegreat Congressman written ort- 
ginally in English by another Congressman, Sir William 
Wedderburr ṣe translated into Hindi in a very nice 
manner ind_.u. The biography is an exhaustive one 
in which all phases of the great Civilian’s life have 
been depicted. His official life is shown to have as its 
primary element, sympathy for the Indians and this 
resulted in administration ofa nature which was not 
superficial but bore far-reaching good effects. It has 
been shown that he loved Indians with the feelings of 
a parent—displeased when necessary like a parent aud 
encouraging on other occasions in the same spirit. 
What he did for the Congress has also been exhaus- 
tively dealt with and he has been rightly described as 
the father of the Congress. The book will no doubt 
be very eagerly received by a large section of people. 
The get-up, it need hardly be said, is excellent. 


SAPHALTA KI KUNJI, éy Ar, Chandrashekhar Urbansht. 
Published by the Arya Book Depot, Lahore aud printed at 
the Union Steam Press, Lahore. Crown Svo. pp. 118. Price 
as, Os 


The author in this book has given many useful 
hints for moral culture. He has gathered his mate- 
rials from several English publications, but the book 
is nevertheless original. It has been written more or 
less on the lines of Smiles’ books, though the manner 
of description is different, and illustrations have 
been taken from the Indian life as well. Youngman 
who want a moral text-book in Hindi, the book will 
be very suitable for him. There are some printing 
errors, but the get-up in other respects is good. 


a M. S. 


GUJARATI. 


JEHANGIR-NAMA, by Mashrek alias Sohrab 
Sheheriyar Irani, printed at the Kaisar-e-Hind 
Printing Works, Bombay. Clothbound, pp. 255. 
Price Rs. 2-0-0 (1917). 


An Irani or Persian by birth, Persian is the 
mother tongue of “Mashrek,” still he has been able 
to cultivate his study of Gujarati to such a great 
extentas to have turned out, in the words of his 
friends, an “all round” author, tragic, comic, and 
what not. The present work is a translation ofa 
Persian poem, by Abdul Kasim Hayrati. It relates 
to the career of Jehangir, whose career has not been 
adequately chronicled by Firdosi, tn his Shah-Nameh. 
The translation preserves that peculiar flavour 
which is 10 be found in old Persian Namiehs or chro- 
nicles, and thus rings a welcome change on the jejune 
novel literature which at present dominates the pen 
of Parsi writers. 
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DivoDAS NUN DEVALAYA, by Meherjibhai 
Manekji Ratura, printed at the Satyanarayan Print- 
tug Press, Ahmedabad, pp. 243, Price Rs. 2-4-0 (1917). 


This Parsi author has already won his spurs in the 
religious and philosophic (Vedantic) literary field of 
his Hindu brethren. The depth of knowledge and the 
intimacy displayed by him in respect of religious love, 
in his prior works, such as the Bhagvat Bhavna, aud 
the Vanaprastha are astounding and very creditable 
in one of an alien faith. His language is that ofa 
cultured Hindu, and the present book, which is cast 
in the torm of a drama fully sustains the reputation 
he has already acquired as a thoughtful writer. He 
tries, here, to vindicate the cause of learning, and its 
nobility. Kuowledge of God, and study of one’s own 
religion, are according to him, the mission of man’s 
life. To those not interested in the subject, the book 
would not very likely appeal. 


MAETERLINK NA NIBANDHO, éy Dhansukhlal 
Kishanlal Mehta, L. E. E, printed at the Umat 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, pp. 86. Price 
Re. 0-6-0 (79177). 


The forte of this rising young writer is effective 
translation and adaptation of sbort humorous 
stories, and itis a revelation to find him treating 
equally effectively such a serious book as 
Maeterlink’s Essays. The work though short is 
likely to be widely read. 

Nav Jivan, by Manilal Mohanlal Padrakar, 
printed at the Luhana Mitra Steam Printing Press, 
Baroda, Cloth bound, pp. 7179. Price Re. 1-0-0 (1917). 


This is a collection of papers written at different 
times by Mr. Padrakar, a rising ambitious writer, 
with a foreword by Mrs. Sharda Sumant Mehta, 
B.A. There are seven papers, and contain essays on 
the Philosophy of Love, Sufism, Dante, Kal das and 
Bhavabhuti, Court of the Muses, Firdosi, and Bharat 
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Khand. These are useful subjects, and the papers 
furnish ordinary information, in some the writer 
seemnis to have travelled beyond his depth. 


AMERICA NO PRavas, dy fRatnasinh Dipsinh 
Parmar, published by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap ‘Literature, printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Cloth bound 
pp. 299. Price Re, 0-8-0 (1917). 


A trauslation of Swami Satyadev's experiences in 
America, writtenin Hindi, the book furnishes most 
interesting and instructive reading. We would re- 
commend every one to read it from cover to cover, 
as he would find much that is useful and much that 
is inspiring in it. 


PaIALACHCHHI-NAMA-MALA (QT] AGH lATAATST) 


published by B. B. & Co, printed at the Anand Print- 
ing Press, Bhavnagar. Thick Cardboard, pp. Tog. 
Price Re. 7-12-0 (1917). 


Pandit Bechardas Jivraj,a native of Kathiawad, 
is a great student of Prakrit and Pali. It is he who 
has published this well-known Prakrit vocabulary 
of Maha Kavi Dhanpal, with its Gujarati equivalents. 
In the short biography of the author appended to 
this book, Dbanpal is said to have written this kosh 
to teach his younger sister Sundari, her mother 
tongue. He flourished in Malwa in the eleventh 
century of the Vikrama era, and though a Brahman 
by birth, Jater changed into the Jaina faith. The 
work is very important, as showing the state of the 
language there, and the only pity is that the tran- 
sjator is unable to extend its sphere of usefulness by 
publishing it in some European language too, where 
he would have found many more admirers than in 
Gujarati, 


K. N.J. 


WAYS IN ENGLISH POETRY 


A WESTERN CRITIC ON SARỌJINI 


? 


HERE is a generai assumption in liter- 
ary circles in England that the war, in 
addition to the many things that it 

ended and began, marks an era in English 
poetry, that is, in poetry written by 
Britishers in Great Britain, as distinguish- 
ed from poetry written in the English 
language by Indian, Colonial or Irish 
writers. [Ít is not quite clear whether the 
era has actually been entered upon, or will 
be in the near future. The evidence 
adduced for the assumption is the fact 
that much that passed for poetry before 
the war is not now to be heard or seen. 
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By JAMES H. CousIns. 


The futurist movement, for example, 
became a thing of the past long betore 
Italy declared for the Allies. But termina- 
tions are not*epoch makers. In order to 
prophesy, we have to have regard not 
only to endings but to beginnings; and 
the first shock that we experterfce in 
the present case is the discovery of 
the fact that there has been practically 
no war poetry, at least no poetry 
of a quality and bulk commensu- 
rate withthe world-shaking catastrophe. 
The big pocts have not made it a subject 
for their hig moments : some of them have 
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definitely stated their determination to 
have nothing to do with the horrible 
affair because of its anachronistic and 
inartistic character. The minor poets 
have not, throughits inspiration, become 
major. It bas brought out no new poets 
of mark ; and the poets that were making 
themselves heard just before the explosion 
of civilization in August 1914, had already 
found themselves and their time; thatis 
to say, they had got as far in the develop- 
ment of their individual style and genius as 
could be expected, and they had fastened 
on tothe new phase of British thought, 
the “social consciousness,” that has been 
disturbing the notion of “art for art’s 
sake” for the past twenty years. True, 
Rupert Brooke achieved fame by his death 
inthe Aegean Sea backed up by a small 
volume entitled ‘1914’; but any pro- 
phecy of a new era that that volume 
might stir, is discounted by the volume 
entitled “April 1915” by Henry Bryan 
Binns, which enters a strenuous protest 
against the glorification of human 
slaughter as the last resort of Christian 
argument. 

Yet itis quite true that the war marks, 
if it does not create, a passing over from 
one phase of poetical activity to another. 
Apart from the universally recognised 
Irish literary revival, that produced—or 
some say was produced by—two poets of 
the front rank, Yeats and A. E., lovers of 
poetry in English have been aware for 
some time past of a new spirit and method 
animating the younger generation of 
English poets. The popular success of 
John Masefield, an occasional play by 
Lascelles Abercrombie, the winning of the 
Royal Literary Society’s prize by Ralph 
Hodgson, have been but special points in 
a general tendency. Those who bad not 
come across volumes by individual poets 
were helped to an understanding of the 
new movement through the publication 
of two volumesentitled “Georgian Poetry,” 
one containing representatiye poems of 
1911 and 1912 by writers who werc 
beginning to define themselves as a 
younger English school, and another for 
1913 to 1915. These were brought out 
by The Poetry Bookshop, London, largely, 
ifnot mainly, through the enterprise of 
one of the poets, Mr. Harold Monro, who 
founded and edited “The Poetry Review,” 
which was the organ of ‘The Poetry 
Society until a spht sent Mr. Monro 


elsewhere, and the magazine passed under 
the editorship of the late Stephen Phillips, 
and subsided into an undistinguished lite- 
rary orthodoxy.It was quite an adventure 
to wander round the shelves of the shop 
in a quiet street off one of London’s main 
roads, and note the vitality and exten- 
siveness of the new work, mainly in little 
books produced in an artistic fashion that 
makes reading a delight to the hand and 
eye as well as to the mind. : 

It was obvious that something in the 
nature ofa ‘‘school” of modern English 
poetry was in process of development. 
A definite consciousness of associated 
purpose showed itself through the techni- 
cal and temperamental divergences ofthe 
writers, and many eyes have watched for 
an indication of the new ways that the 
rhythmical feet of the modern English 
Muse would pursue in days in which the 
singers have inherited allthe skill aud 
thought of the mighty masters, and are 
yet under the responsibility to express 
their own time in their own way. It is 
too-early yet to prophesy of the fulness of 
the new movement with any special degree 
of assurance ; but those to whom anticipa- 
tion isa pleasure, as well as those who 
are content to enjoy poetry for its own 
sake, apart from its implications, will 
find material to hand in Mary C. Stur- 
geon’s “Studies in Contemporary Poets,” 
published by Messrs. G. G. Harrap & Co., 
London, which provides not only a sympa- 
thetic survey of the whole field of the new 
movement, but also copious illustrations 
that make the book an _ exegetical 
anthology. — 

The volume is not furnished with any 
introduction : it simply sets out studies of 
individual poets; but by collating the 
scattered references to the general features 
of the movement which the author makes 
in passing, one gathers that the life of 
contemporary England is ‘evoking its 
own music.” Some aspect of the compli- 
cated life of today is reflected through the 
work of one or more of the new writers, 
“its awakened social consciousness or its 
frank joy in the world of sense; in mysti- 
cism or its repudiation of dogma in art as 
in religion.” 

Inthe repudiation of dogma we have 
anindication of the youthfulness of some 
part of the movement. Youth is always 
anti-dogmatic, and, being denicd the 


retrospective eye of middle-hfe or age, is, 
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not specially concerned with the fact that 
it ig but creating a new dogma for the 
iconoclasts of the tuture to smash. An art 
without dogma would be as inartistic as 
a religion without dogma would be 
unreligious. What matters, however, is 
not the philosophical merits or demerits 
of rival dogmatic or anti-dogmatic 
dogmas, but the play of the spirit which 
they manifest ; and in the case of the new 
poets that play is seen not merely in the 
reflection of the disturbance of their time 
in thought and conduct, but also in the 
matter of technique which shows the 
effort of artistic adjustment between 
subject and method. “The technique of 
modern poetry,” says Miss Sturgeon, 
“would seem to be a movement towards 
a more exact rendering of the music and 
meaning of ourlanguage. Thatisto say, 
there is in prosody itself an impulse to- 
wards truth ofexpression, which may be 
found to correspond to the heightened 
sense of external fact in contemporary 
poetic genius, as well as to its closer hold 
upon reality. Thence comes the realism 
of much good poetry now being written: 
triune, as all genuine realism must be, 
since it proceeds out of a spiritual con- 
viction, a mental process, and actual 
craftsmanship.” 

The chief characteristic of the new 
technique is irregularity of rhythm and 
rhyme. Those who forget Whitman may 
regard this as an advance: others will 
think back to the days of English poetry 
when assonance played the part that 
consonance docs now in the creation of 
verbal music, and will wonder if this 
technical atavism, this conscious bid 
for freedom from technical restriction, is 
not at worst a symptom of haste and 
lack of power, or at best a renunciation 
of art’s supreme duty to be artistic. 
Miss Sturgeon’s reply to the question is 
that the new technique is a reflection of 
its day, which docs not move in regular 
rhymes or measures : “It has taken hold 
upon the world” (that is, its own world of 
English lite) “real and entire ;” it “has 
come so ciose to life as to claim its very 
identity.” “Moreover,” Miss Sturgeon 
adds, “the life upon which it seizes in this 


way 18 wider, more complex, more 
meaningfal than ever before.” 
Wider and more complex, truly, on 


the superficies of life; but it is not quite 
certan thal extension and comphention 
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in details are an added virtue in poetry, 
whose concern should be the seizing of 
essentials and fundamentals if it is to be 
real poetry, that is, a distillation and 
exaltation of emotion and thought, not 
merely verbal photography. As to its 
being more meaningful, that surely exists 
more in the interpreter than in the prolifera- 
tions that lead away from, rather than 
to, the synthesis which is the test and 
business of real poetry: in any case, it 
will be more fitting to talk of life being 
more meaningful to the poets when they 
have lifted its meaning beyond the level 
of the poets of speculation in Greece or the 
poets of realization in India. It is only 
possible in a short article on a long 
subject to hint thus at the uncertainty 
in some of the assumptions which Miss 
Sturgeon makes in connection with the 
new poets of modern England. The poets 
themselves, who are genuine poets, will be 
mercifully preserved from any trouble on 
the score of artistic theory : they will write 
just as they are able to write; but the 
criticism that follows in the wake of 
creation has a duty to itself, and that is, 
to take the widest and sanest possible 
view, based on the fullest grasp of facts 
and principles. In this respect, it looks as 
though Miss Sturgeon had let the dis- 
covery ofa new thing lead her occasionally 
into pulpit rhetoric, and to the attribut- 
ing of an emotional, rather thau a, 
rational, importance to the ‘‘clear day” 
and “reality” into which these poets are 
said to have stepped—-with an inferred 
superiority to the alleged unreality and 
darkness of the poets of the past. 

We shall not discuss the question, 
What is reality ? Miss Sturgeon’s defini- 
tion of itis that of the realists to whom 
metaphysics is a kind of foggy diseasc. 
What is of importance in an evaluation of 
modern English poetry is not any question 
of theory, bat the plain fact, stated by 
Miss Sturgeon, and borne out by books 
of contemporary English poetry, that 
there is in many of the new poets an 
indentification of their technique and 
thought with the most peculiar phases of 
the peculiar life of their time : whichis the 
same thing as saying that they are hope- 
lessly dated, and, therefore, for an age, 
not for all time: in short that they are 
minor poets, 

Minor is, in truth, the impression that 
one has on reading the works of most ol 
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these poets. They bave a wonderful 
terseness and strength of phrase, and 
vividness of sight; but one misses from 
their poetry the undertones and overtones 
and the invisible rays that play about 
the works of the Masters; that hit utter- 
ance beyond echo of the sounds of life 
into prophecy ; and bft sight beyond the 
thing seen, to the level of vision. The 
minor poet reproduces himself or his time: 
the major poct reveals through himself 
and his time the true spiritual nature and 
destiny of the universe: and that is just 
what the pre-oceupation of these poets 
with the tamasic ( physical) and rajasic 
(emotional and mental) element of life 
prevents them from doing. They are per- 
turbed through the possession of a ‘social 
consciousness’’—and in this they -are not 
different from the poets of the past to 
whom the problems of humanity have 
made appeal, though Miss Sturgeon gives 
us the impression that it is something 
unique in English poetry; they are in 
contact with the humanitarian movements 
of their time; they fulfil the desirable 
function of doubting Thomas in respect 
of religious assertion; but in respect of 
the two major “discoveries” of their age— 
the fact of the survival of death, and the 
inference of the fundamental unity of all 
mental life in a super-mental consciousness 
( as of all physical life in a super-material 
sstibstance )—they are practically silent, 
or speak only in terms of the exploded 
rationalism that was respectable a quarter 
of a century ago ; that is to say, they have 
hardly been touched by the two most 
revolutionary inspirational forces that 
the dawn of the twentieth century has 
brought within the sphere of scientific 
certainty. 

In fact it is only in two of these poets— 

Lascelles Abercrombie and Rose Macaulay, 
names significantly Celtic in this connec- 
tion—that one finds any definite expression 
ofa “true world within the wweritwe seet 
Mr. Abercrombie gives uttegance to the 
idea—which is as old as Indian thought, 
though.edmparatively new to English 
literature—that the Self of the individual 
is God ; and in the work of Miss Macaulay 
the world of material things, to adopt 
Miss Sturgeon’s excellent summary, “is 
vividly apprehended: but itis seen to be 
ringed round by another realm which is 
not less real.” 

In the poetry of Walter de la Mare there 
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appears something of the “supernatural” 
element. This Miss Sturgeon regards as 
“a constant component of the romantic 
temperament ;’’and she speaks of the ‘fear- 
ful joy which this type of mind experiences 
incontact with the strange and weird.” 
The words “strange and weird” show 
that the supernatural element which is 
referred to is the conventional business of 
ghosts and witches and happeniags that 
are “strange and weird” because they are 
not native to the romantic or any other 
temperament that regards them so. To 
those who have any real knowledge of 
such things, they cease to be strange and 
weird: the facts become quite normal; 
but their absorption as part of the equip- 
ment of experience and memory creates a 
subtly different attitude to the details of 
lifeand death, as well asto their inter. 
pretation. In the poctry, for example, of 
W. B. Yeats—which is not included in 
the scope of Miss Sturgeon’s “Studies’’— 
there is a simple acceptance of “superna. 
tural’ phenomena as an orderly fact in 
nature. This renders transparent to him 
the surface of life, which is opaque to 
those to whom the background of psychic 
reality is unknown, or merely speculative, 
or ‘strange and weird” ; and consequently 
many, like Miss Sturgeon, mistake Yeats’ 
poetry for “romance,” instead of realising 
itto be a full imaginative expression of 
the whole life of humanity, physical, emo- 
tional, mental and spiritual, in true per- 
spective, here and ‘‘hehind the veil.” 

I emphasise this matter with the more 
assurance because, ina very sympathetic 
dealing with a portion of my own contri- 
bution to contemporary poetry in her 
chapter on “An Irish Group,” Miss 
Sturgeon applies the epithet “romantic” 
to my poem “Etain the Beloved,” and 
seems to relegate that poem to some 
remote ‘mythological association” in 


contrast. with. -a-~ “sharply symptomatic 


change” which appearsina later volume, 
“subjects of more social and immediate 
interest” appearing to engage attention. 
The truth is, I was not a whit more inter. 
ested or engaged in social and immediate 
matters when I was writing the lyrics in 
“Straight and Crooked,” than during the 
five years in which I composed "Etain the 
Beloved.” What happened was that my 
destiny took me into more superficial, but 
not more acute relationships with certain 
problems of the day during a residence of 
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two years and a half in industrial Eng- 
land, and provided me with a few new 
figures of speech for playing variations 
on a long assimilated central theme, 
which is the most that any lyrical poct 
dare hope to do. If my next hook 
should contain a poem directly on 
social reform, it is possible that some 
critic will refer to it as showing my grow- 
ing interest in topics of the day rather 
than in vague subjects of the past; and I 
may get annoyed and use unpoetical 
language in the privacy of my thought 
when I remember that the very core and 
marrow of social reform in its most 
typically modern phases are bothexplicitly 
and implicitly contained in “Etain the 
, Beloved.” It is possible that that poem fails 
because it does not show itself fully to the 
exoteric eye. On the other hand, it is not 
only equally possible but quite certain 
that any hint of esotericism in a poem will 
bring down upon one the denunciation 
of the critics who pick against any 
suggestion of an intelligent view of the 
universe in a poet’s work. If the poets 
were guided by the critics, they would 
find themselves in a weekly quandary. The 
matter being the other way round, itis 
not unlikely that the critics of the future 
wil fiud themselves compelled to intensify 
their literary values as the spiritual element 
works itself more and more into poetry. 
I have seen Mr, Henry Ainley, one of the 
finest London actors, reduce a freshly 
starched collarto a pulpy ruffle clinging 
with perspiration rownd his neck in 
reciting Masefield’s “Philip the King.” It 
seemed to be a necessary condition for 
manifesting the strength and energy of the 
piece : yet there are lines in little poems by 
A. B., that have enough spiritual dynamic 
in them to blow all the muscle and size of 
Vasefield’s drama to atoms. The Protean 
creative energy is forever advancing in 
its distfosure rat ierk and Criticism 


must adapt itself to the advance. The—~eaetcpiysines te 


criticism of today may quarrel with the 
poets of the past who used poetry asa 
medium: for the expression of philosophy : 
the new poets (of whom Mr. Abercrombie 
is one to a certain extent) must make 
philosophy the substance though not 
necessarily the subject of their poetry, and 
criticism must get accustomed to the 
significance of the change. 

Indian lovers of poetry will turn with 
anticipation to the chapter on the work 
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of Sarojini Naidu, and willbe gratified to 
find it dealt with in a very friendly if not 
in an absolutely understanding manner. 
“Her poetry,’ Miss Sturgeon says, j 
“though truly native to her motherland, 
is more sensuous than mystical, human 
and passionate rather than spiritual, more 
active than contemplative. Her thought 
has something of the energy of the strenu- 
ous West; and something of its divine 
discontent plays upon the surface of an 
older and deeper calm which is her 
birthright.” One may agree with this as 
a rough and ready summary of Sarojini’s 
qualities; but second thought may conceive 
a doubt as to whether the western critic 
has quite fully comprehended ‘the Eastern 
artist. On a point-of fact she certainly has 
not, for she concludes that the very much 
alive Dr. Naidu, Sarojini’s husband, died 4 
some time ago, because Sarojini has sung 
a Dirge of Widowhood! Itis not easy to + 
understand how a poem that definitely sets 
the subject apart from the singer could be 
thus misread; but the error is an 
unconscious tribute to the sympathy 
and conviction of the poetess’ work. On 
the deeper question we have not space to 
say more than that the coutrasting, as 
opposites, of the sensuous and the mysti- 
eal, the human and the spiritual, which, 
in its extreme form, is one of the vices of 
English art and criticism, is not a methad ; 
that can'be applied to Indian poetry 
without a great deal of modification. The 
highly emotionalised connotation of the 
term sensuous in the west, and the highly 
egoised connotation of the term human, 
are by no means applicable in their raw- 
ness to the East. To speak of Sarojini’s 
philosophy as “materialism of a nobler 
kind’ is to mistake the symbol for the 
substance, the multi-coloured blaze through 
the painted glass, for the steady white 
flame of the lamp within. Indian litera- 
ture is characterised by the expression of 
; th threugh symbology 


that a Weséern critic would} call highly 

sensuous, but which has only | 2 fraction D 
of the appeal to Eastern sense s 
to Western sense because of the * widely 
different attitude of West and East 
towards the passional side of life. The 
appeal of sensuousness is much more 
mentalin the East than in the West; and’ 
its sequel far less liable to expression on the 

physical plane. Miss Sturgeon does not 
seem to have realised this fact: if she had, 
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she would hardly, in face of such a poem 
as “In Salutation to the Eternal Peace,” 


have stated that neither the hope of - 


Nirvana nor the promise of Paradise could 
drug Sarojini’s sense of the value of life, 
nor “darken her perception of the beauty 
of phenomena,” when, as is evident from 
a perspective view of Sarojini’s song, the 
value and beauty of life and phenomena 
to her depend upon their relation to the 
spiritual substratum on which the pheno- 
menal side of life is based. 

Fuller knowledge and reflection will no 
doubt remedy these defects: in any case 
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they do not diminish our gratitude to an 
enthusiastic lover of poetry who has read 
and enjoyed practically all that is worth 
reading in modern English poetry, and 
given us an excellent compendium of the 
same. 

The poets studied are Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Rupert Brooke, W. 4H. 
Davies, W. de la Mare, W. W. Gikson, 
Ralph Hodgson, PF. M. Heuffer, Rose 
Macaulay, John Masefield, Harold Monro, 
Sarojini Naidu, John Presland, Margaret 
L. Woods, James Stephens, and An Irish 
Group. a 
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ANY readers ofthe “Modern Review” 
are anxious for a detailed account 
: of Sir Rabindranath Tagores work 
in America. What I propose to do in this 
article, therefore, is to reprint as many 
extracts, as possible from various Ameri- 
can papers, describing their impression of 
the poet’s lectures and personality, his 
talks and readings, as he passed from 
one American city to another, 
Interesting and amusing accounts of 


the poet, some of them faithful and others 


fanciful and wild and all of them charac- 
teristically American with sensational 
headings fit for commercial adverlisements, 
began to flood all the daily papers of U. 
5. A., as soon as the cable was received 
that Sir Rabindranath was on his way 
to America. For instance, in ‘Los d ngeles 
Calif Herald,’ Some Sokul was reported to 
have said about Rabindranath’s school at 
Shantiniketan that it was a school for 
all classes, and a ‘movement for uplift’ 
and that students. were sent from 


that school throughout India to spread ~ ~~ 


the philosophy and teachirys of Tr- ` 
But every Bengali ~~ 
of Bolpur schoc 
cannôt possibly 
sophy and teac 
not be’ suppose 
lished such fan: 
poet’s life and 
astonishingly 
gave interesti 
q 





The Seattle papers and all the promi- 
nent papers of America noticed the arrival 
of Rabindranath on Sept. 18, 1916, in 
Seattle on the Canada Maru from Japan. 
This was the description of Rabindranath 
when he landed in Seattle in Seattle Wash 
Post Intel, Sept. 19, 1916 :— 


Above six feet tall, the head of a Greek God over 
which flows a mass of soft iron gray locks, a full, 
high brow, soft dark eyes,a Whitman beard and a 
figure straight as an Indian's of the plains, Sir 
Rabindranath is one of the most notable individuals 
to-day in the world.” 


Professional interviewers, who are 
busy-bodies all over the world, publish~ 
that the object of his visit to America 
to raise funds to carry on his schr 
boys in India. In, America, or’ 
get rid of these people, who P 
doodle, and who will theref’ 
all sorts of questions and 
most all the views of” 
important and ur 


becoming moreer" 
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aboutday and night, disturbing the poet's 
peace and solitude. This is another 
aspect of the fever and craze for sensation- 
alism, the fascination for novelty, which 
rages high in countries like America, It is 
interesting to note that Rabindra ath, in 
his prophet’s role, denouncing all the teti- 
shes and shibboleths of modern civilisa ion 
in his famous lectures, no less denounced 
this side of American life, tins imal raze 
for sensationalism, which kills all higher 
and deeper interests of life. 

However, but for these interviewers, the 
Americans and the civilised world through 
them, would never have known some of 
the important views and ideas of tne poet 
on the outstanding problems of humanity 
today. Although a few of them played 
Hamlet without a Hamlet, publishing 
interviews without actually interviewing, 
still one must not be hard on such pettifog- 
gery,. considering that they did publish 
some very faithful interviews. 

In Seattle Wash Times, Sept. 20, 1916, a 
report was published of an entertainment 
given to Rabindranath by the officers and 
trustees of the Sunset Club to which torty 
guests, representatives of Seattle's social 
and literary circles, were invited. The re- 
port runs thus :— : 

“A large T-shaped table was arranged in the din- 
ing room and was decorated at intervals with large 
blue bowls filled with marigolds, the auspicious 
flower of India. Between the bowls were Chinese 
peacocks, the club’s insignia, The place cards 
were adorned with blue and gold peacocks. 
Above the flowers fluttered many yelow 
butterflies. Mrs. Winfield P. Smith, president of the 
‘ub, presided as Chairman and introduced Dr. 

“bert H. Gowen and Dr. Oliver. P. Richardson of 

siversity of Washington and Judge Frederick 
~n, who welcomed the distinguished guest, 
‘which delighted the guests, Tagore res- 
greetings, “Always,” he said, "there is 
`n made fog the feast than the occa- 
+ is so with this welcome vou have 
‘eto myself but a modest share 
‘have said to me and through 
_ tia the welcome to the guest 
€ the household, so this 
‘~“n—aecordance with 
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to the big popular demand’, The pr 
admission wis one dollar. In Seattle 
Post Intell., Sept. 26, 1916, a full rep: 
the famous lecture appeared thus :— 


“Tt was a literary feast of beauty and wisd 
Those who dwell in the belief that the Hindu - 
is a suppressed soul who is content to voice th 
dreams that come from sitting crosslegged ` 
tree looking at tne pomt of the nose until ti 
is atrophied and the senses hypnotised iuto a 
voluptunas delirium, will ve well disillusion 
Loey hear this vigorous logician, seer, prophe 
you wil...eit would be impossible to separ 
parts of this closely knit discourse and print | 
excerpts without doing great wrong to the | 
He thinks in large space, universally, and tre 
moving world of constitutions, single or in | 
as a mass. The individuals he -makes the pa 
the nation and all natians outside of India a: 
just now scientized into power-worship. 

“Humanity in its nationalism is now, he sz 
a giant giraffe which has shot its intelligence t 
from its body to incaleulable heights, Bu 
separating pure intellect from the moral r 
heart and body are left starving. 

“Mr, Tagore pictured the material world 
twentieth century as a giant dragon, a gre 
machine, symbolized in the scientific destru 
millions of men in the European war by this 
monster, tremendous in its brain power, but ` 
body a shell that must eventually collapse. 

“Such references are but meager grains i 
from the bank of the flowing river of his o 
You are carried along with him into the bro: 
of imagination, scarcely cognizant of the lang 
uses, except to feel the rare beauty and rhytk 
It is like reading Carlyle’s ‘Freuch Revolution 
music of a symphonic orchestra sese 

“India is the only country that never 
nationalism, according to Tagore......[t was 
purely an individualistic civilisatioa. This 
open to subjugation to the nationalized 
who built for power. Nations he character 
scientific machines, perfected in every part t 
dividualising men and women and perso 
politics and efficiency until the steam roller o 
sation was perfected and roared its wiy ove 
hood, womanhood, childhood, where the peo} 
devoted to thought and moral development 
of the evolution of an iron nation... 

“There is fire in this tal, slender, drea! 
Oriental At moments ofinspiration his figur 
to rise high, out of all proportion, and his 
fairly leap from his trembling lips. But for t 
part he is gentle, composed and quiet... 

“Tagore is not au entertainer. Heis here 
something and he has.something to say. 
leave his impress on the thought of our countt 
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these trappings as succeeding works of his, 
like the “Gardener,” forinstance, were pub- 
lished and it was felt that instead of being 
a beneficent colossus, a saintly mystic, he 
was an intense man, who lived life to the 
full. Hecame into his true perspective in 
the literature of the world. But stiil, it 
remained to be known that more thana 
poet, as a prophet he hada great and a 
wonderful message for allhumanity. Never 
before could any one dream of thinking 
of him as an ‘international master’. 
This new side of Rabind:anath became 
revealed to the Americans this time in 
the course of his lecture-tour. . 

From Seattle Rabindranath went to 
Portland. As soon as he arrived there and 
a few interviewers had a chance of getting 
hold of him, he made some unpleasant 
remarks about America as ‘obsessed’ by 
system, by method, by organisation. The 
prophet had no pleasing and comforting 
words for America this time. 

“All of this organization” he said, “this system 
and method, may be well enough in business. Some 
things are better made by machinery, but when you 
come to life, complete life, machinery has no place in 
that. The day willcome when you will feela real 
thirst for perfection of human ideals. This caunut 
come through any particular system, through any 
outward influence. You will have to go to the 
root, which is the soul, the spiritual life.” 

But the poet is never pessimistic. He is 
always full of a bright vision of the future. 
že went on to say, writes the same inter- 
“viewer in Portland Ore Telegram, Sept. 26 
1916, :— 

“You have accumulated things-—~such a vast accu- 
mulation of things~-and such systems as your nation 
has worked out, but they are all a sort of dissipation 
of your youthful energy. But you can affurd to go 
through that to reach the deeper wisdoin of the 
spiritual life. Thisis the playtime of your civiliza- 
tion and even play has its meaning and its use by 
letting forth energy and giving strength and fuller 
growth.” 


On Sept. 26, he read the same address 
on “The Cult of Nationalism” in Portland, 
before a large audience who went away 
thoroughly impressed. Only onc lady, who 
had Anglo-Indian relations if India, wrote 
a letter to the Portland Ore Oregonian 
in which she remarked : “It was unfortun- 
ate that he (the poet) gave such an im- 
pression of inefficient rule in India.” 

Rabindranath stayed only fora day in 
Portland and hurried on to San Francisco, 
where many people had been on the tip-toe 
of expectation to see him and hear him. | It 
was announced in the papers that the 
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Nobel-prize winner would give three lec- 
tures at San Francisco: two to the gen- 
erai public and one exclusively to the 
Japanese. 

lo an interviewer of San Francisco 
Calif Examiner, he talked of the war and 
its myriad ot problems. He said, after the 
war, women would play a leading part. 


“Their final mission,” he said, “will be to project 
on the winds and hearts of men the spiritual under- 
standing that will untold to them the real landscape 
of the world and the splendid significance of life.’’...... 

“in my own country of India it is impossible to 
predict what effect the war will have. England will 
undoubtedly be sorely crushed in her material re- 
sources, no matter which way the war willterminate, 
and nations pressed for means often become more 
oppressive and exacting on their dependencies, 

“India’s position, 1 repeat, will be indefinite after 
the war. Probably, however, England will have 
learned forbearance by the war, and the spiritual 
awakening, l look for, may have a benignant effect on 
India. 

"In my lectures in San Francisco I shall discuss 
the cult of Nationalism. Here, in the United States, 
you have a great material empire, but my idea ofa 
nation is that it should have ideals beyond material 
ends. You have, i think, a worship for organization. 
Capital organizes, labor organizes, religion 
organizes—all your institutions organize It all 
makes for endless strife and attrition. If there 
would be more of the fundamental idea of brother- 
hood and less of organization, [I think eccidental 
Civilization would immeasureably be the gainer, 
Organization carried to excess was one of the causes 
of the European war.” 

In San Francisco Calif Bulletin, Oct. 8, 
1916, along report was published about 
the poct's address on the ‘‘cult of Nationa- 
lisim” at the St. Francis, with the flourish- 
ing heading “Tagore, like prophet, sings 
the doom of gluttonous nations.” 
Extracts of this famous lecture were pub- 
lished in the April number of the Modern 
Review, in connection with an article on 
Rabindranath Tagore. All the San Fran- 
cisco papers quo.ed long excerpts from that 
leciure, calling it ‘a masterpiece of English 
style.’ The San‘Francisco Calif Examiner 
writes about it i— 

“In his dark mantle, his white curling hair covered 
with a sort of beretta, he looked like a Greek archi- 
mandrite and his words, now tender with supplica- 
tion, now burning with přotest, or acid with irony 
rang with a scriptural MUSIC... 

“Whatever they thought of his indictment of our 
civilisation, the audience listened with rapt atten- 
tion.” 

In another paper, San Francisco Calif 
Call, we get some idea of the varied audi- 
ence of the poet. Itsays about the andi- 
ence: 

“There were suciety men and women in full even- 
ing regana, there were university presidents, th<city’s 
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big financial powers, there were artists, students aud, 
clad in the careless costume of their calling, several 
of the well-known anarchists.” 

Only in one paper of San Francisco, out 
ofa dozen or more, there appeared a 
somewhat adverse criticism of the address 
on the “Cult of Nationalism.” 

In Duluth Minn Tribune, one of the 
audience writes thus :— 

“It was not altogether easy to follow his argu- 
ment, for he heaps word upon word, phrase upon 
phrase, until his sentences become rhetorical Pelious 
piled upon Ossas of gorgeous oriental imagery...... 

“A nation in the opinion of this poet of India, is 
all undesirable things : the iuternational idea is to 
be the salvation of the world......[t seems to me that 
we miss the significance of the present world-up- 
heaval unless we interpret its movement in the terms 
of nationalism, and the iustinctive, unconquerable 
patriotic spirit. It seems to me also that Sir 
Rabindra is a poet who has succumbed to the tempt- 
ation which has conquered many other poets: the 
temptation to forget that the poet is a seer of visions, 
and that a visionary cannot be a philosopher.” 

We read, however, in the San Francisco 
Cal Examiner, that at the first lecture, on 
Monday night, “when he had concluded, 
the audience continued to sit fora few 
moments, as though unwilling to break 
the spell of his incisive logic.” And thata 
big party consisting of the intellectual 
elite of San Francisco insisted on a second 
reading of the same lecture the day after. 
The paper concludes the announcement 
with the following words :— : 

“The cult of Tagore, which has stirred the intel- 
lectual world as the thoughts of no other contempo- 
raneous writer have done, has taken Sau Francisco 
by storm.” 

The same paper opened its columns to 
two correspondences on Oct. 5 and 6 by 
two Indians named Ramchandra and 
Govinda Behari Lal, whotried their best to 
run down the poet and lower him in the 
estimation of the American public in every 
possible way. It is strange and at the 
same time shameful that his fellow- 
countrymen should arraign him iu this 
way when they had every reason to be 
proud of his unique honour and success in 
America, There are quite an insignificant 
number of literary leeches here, of the 
same type of Ramchandra and others, 
who make it a point to vilify Rabindra- 
nath, in season and out of season. For, 
by experience they have learnt that 
the shortest and the carliest road to 
fame or rather notoriety is tọ run 
down a great man or caricature his works 
and teachings. However, by perusal of 
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the long letter of Ramchandra, we find that 
the knighthood of Rabindranath sticks in 
his throat. He says, “From that time on, 
Tagore’s philosophy was changed. Tagore 
began to speak gently of the British 
government.” Gently indeed! Possibly 
Ramchandra had not had the opportunity 
of hearing the whole lecture on the ‘Cult 
of Nationalism’ before he came down on 
Tagore with his absurd and ludicrous 
invectives. Rabindranath spoke indeed 
so spiritually and prophetically, that his 
lecture reminded us of his ‘Atyukti’ and 
other famous addresses. The San Francisco 
Calif Bulletion, Oct 3, 1916, remarks: “He 
touched upon what British rule has 
brought to India as typical of what the 
nation has brought to the world.” Itis 
amusing to think how the absurd impres- 
sion has got abroad in Bengal that 
Rabindranath, being a nationalist and 
the father of national movements, 
denounced nationalism in America. The 
poet, however, did not abandon in the pre- 
sent address one iota of what he had 
preached in the hottestdays of the national 
movement in Bengal. He was always for 
social regeneration, for renovation of the 
‘Swadesht Samaj’ on the national lines of 
India and not on the national lines of 
England or any other western country. 
He was the first Indian who had, in those 
days of Swadeshi agitation, clearly ard 
lucidly brought out before his countrymen, . 
just ashe did this time in America, the ~“ 
essential diflerences in the makeup of 
western and Indian civilisations. , In fact, 
many passages and extracts of the present 
essay are literal translations from some 
of his best known addresses, given at the 
time of the Swadeshi movement. 

Mr. Gobinda Behary Lal writes in the 
same paper that the Hindus never think 
that Tagore can represent them in any 
sense. ‘‘The heart of India”, he says, “is in 
the anti-British revolutionary movement” 
and “Mr. Tagore stands aloof from this 
movement.” 

This letter? inspite of its attempt to 
lower the poet in the eyes of Americans, is 
more faithful than the former one. , That 
the poet never countenanced at any period 
of his life any kind of revolutionary acti- 
vity, is absolutely true. Wis pronounce- 
ments against coercive measures to turn 
people to Swadeshism and his famous 
pronoumement entitled “The Ways and 
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Means” (Path o Patheya) when the bomb 
conspiracy was first disclosed, are suff- 
cient evidences that he had steered clear of 
those dangerous revolutionary whirlpools, 
at a time when the rudder and chart of the 
ship of nationgl upheaval had practically 
been in his hands. It was absolutely im- 
possible at all periods of his life, to lend 
countenance to any movement, in which 
the principles of morality and spirituality 
were either compromised or sacrificed. 


At San Francisco, on Oct. 5,at the. 


Columbia Theatre, the poet read a short 
story entitled ‘The vision’ and a play re- 
cently translated and unpublished “The 
King and the Queen” (Raja o Rani). While 
there, he was apprised of a cable from 
Berlin which told of the successful produc- 
tion of his play ‘Chitra’? at the Munich 
Theatre for the first time. Literary critics 
in Munich accorded it high praise. 
Suddenly, the American public was 
alarmed by the news which circulated like 
wild fire from one paper to another that 
there was a plot by the Indian anarchists 
to slay Rabindranath. It was alleged 
that Prof. Bishnu Singh who came from 
Stockton to invite the poet, was assaulted 
by the Hindus who probably took him for 
Rabindranath. Two Hindus were at once 
placed under arrest and they said that 
they were employees of Ramchandra! The 
police became strictly vigilant and admit- 


_ tance to the Columbia Theatre where the 
‘poet was to give readings from his writ- 


ings was denied to several hundred Hindus. 
Of course, Ramchandra's party denied that 
there was any such plot among the In- 
dians but the American newspapers natur- 
ally made a great fuss over the whole 
affair and every day the news of the sup- 
posed plot to assasinate the poet came 
under such sensational headings: “Hindu 
poet flees to save his life’ “Hindu Nobel 
prize winner fugitive” “Hindu savant safe 
after wild flight under body guard” ete. 
The papers wrote that the poet feared for 
his life and under escort of police fled to 
Santa Barbara, cancelling hés lecture and 
other engagements at San Francisco. That 
all this‘tuss had not the slightest founda. 
tion ih fact was expressed by Rabindra. 
nath himself at Santa Barbara. In Los An. 
geles Calif Examiner, we find that he em 
phatically declared his disbelief that there 
was a plot among his own countrymen 
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to assassinate him. “He vowed greater 
fears of the effect of such a rumor upon the 
character of Hindus in California than of 
any possible attempt to harm himself.” 
He said: “I have cancelled no engage- 
ments and I came to Santa Barbara by the 
train which had been arranged for me 
some days before by my- manager.” 

From Santa Barbara he moved on to 
San Diego, where he was accorded a very 
warm reception. In every big city, his 
coming was previously announced in all 
the papers and there were numetous read- 
ings from his works and lectures about 
him at various intellectual centres and 
clubs to prepare the public to receive him 
and his message. He read the same paper 
on Nationalisni at Isis Theatre and then 
hurried on to Los Angeles. In Los Angeles 
Calif Times, we read that the ‘Trinity 
Auditorium’ where he read his lecture 
‘‘was packed to capacity” and he created 
a great impression. 

He spoke at Pasadena, and at San 
Diego, appeared again at Los Angeles Tri- 
nity Auditorium, where on Oct. 14, before 
a ‘tremendous crowd’, the organisers 
having been compelled “to seat about 75 
onthe stage” itself, he read two of his 
yet unpublished works, a play “The King 
and the Queen” and a novelette entitled 
“The Blind Wife.” : 

It must not be thought that there was 
no adverse criticism of his paper in Los 


-Augeles. Asin San Francisco, so here too 


was a single dissentient voice, a single 
adverse criticism which was published 
in Los Angeles Calit Times, Oct. 13, 1916. 
It is a very healthy sign that while the 
majority of townspeople everywhere were 
carried away by the poet’s oratory, there 
still could be isolated individuals here and 
there who could take an independent posi- 
tion and estimate critically the value of 
the poet’s message. For the poet’s vast 
and unparalleled success in U.S.A. should 
not be measured by the number of favor- 
able comments in the newspapers alone, 
but also by the number, even if small, of 
adverse and hostile comments which 
would prove that he was not taken asa 
mere entertainer but as a serious teacher, 
to whom the Americans could not listen 
indifferently. 
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THE MUDERN REVIEW FOR MAY, 1917 


- THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS 
OF THE ANCIENT HINDU STATE 


By NARENDRA NATH Law, M.A., B.L., 


LX, 
KAUTILYA’S REFERENCE TO EIGHTEEN TIRTHAS, 


The next point for our consideration is 
the officers and departments of the State. In 
this connextion we may note-the following 
passage of the ‘Kautiliya’ :— 


Evam satrau cha mitre cha madhyame 
chavapechcharan, 
Udasine cha: tesham cha tirtheshvashta- 
dasasvapi,! 

where Kautilya advises the stationing of 
secret agents in the surrounding states 
whether inimical, friendly, or neutral to 
watch the movements not only of the people 
but also of the eighteen functionaries. This 
recognition of eighteen “#r‘Aas in a state is 
traditional and appears to be of very early 
origin, Not only is it referred to in the 
above passage as a matter of general famili- 
arity but also in the Jlahabharata where 
Narada asks Yudhishthira, “Seekest thou to 
know everything about the eighteen tirthas 
of the foe and-fifteen of thy own, by means of 
three and three spies all unacquainted with 
one another.”2 These are the eighteen tirthas, 
according to Nilakantha, the commentator of 
the Mahabharata :— 

(i) Mantri~ Councillor, 


(ii) Purohita— Priest, 

(iii) Yuvaraja—Crown-prince, 

(iv) Chamtipati—Commander-in-chief of 
‘the army, : 

(v) Dvarapala—Chamberlain,® 

(vi) Antarvesika-—Superintendent of the 
ladies’ apartments, 

(vil) K&ragaradhikdri—Overseer of pri- 


sons. 


t Bk. 1, Gudhapurushapranidhih, p. 21 ; the 
word tirtha also occurs at p. 9, Fk. 1, Vidydsamud- 
desah. : 


2 Mabdbhgrata, Sabbaparva, ch. s, slk, 38. 


3 Forthe translation of some of the names, I 
have received stkwgestions from Prof. Hopkins, 
J. A. O. S., XUI, p. 128 


PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR., ` 


(viii) Dravyasanchayakrit—Steward, | 


(ix) Krity akrityeshu arthinam viniyojaka, 
corresponding to Sannidhat& in the 
Kautiliya list (infra... 

(x) Pradeshta—an officer combining 
both executive and judicial powers 
in the Kautiliya, 

(xi) Nagaradhyaksha—overseer of the 
city, 

(xii) Karyyanirmanakrit—Engineer, 

(xiii) Dharmadhyaksha—Judge, 
(xiv) Sabhidhyaksha—Overseer of the 
assembly, 

(xv) Dandapdla—Gurdian of punishment, 

(xvi) Durgapala—Overseer of forts, 

(xvii) Rashtrantapala—Protector of the 
frontiers, and 

(xviii) Atavipila—Guardian of the forests. 


THE TIRTHAS ACCORDING TO THE RAMAYANA 


The eighteen tirthas according to the 
commentary on the passage in the Raima. 
yana ? differs only as to the two officers 
vyavaharanirneta) and  senadhyaksha, the 
Mahabharata mentioning  sabhadhyaksha, 
and atavipala whom the former identifies 
with rashtrantapala. The existence of 
eighteen tirthas is echoed in works like the 


1 For another reference to the eighteen tIrthas, 
see MBh., Santiparva, ch. 69, slk. 52. Cf. Nntipraka- 
sika, ch. I, sik. 52. 


2 The Rāmgyana gives us some light on this 
point in the dialogue between Rama and Bharata in 
Ayodhyakanda, sarga 100, slk. 36. 

This sloka ala mentions the eighteen tirthas ex- 
plained by the commentator as follows :—(i) Mantri 
(1i) purohitah, (iii) yuvaraja, Gv) senapatih, (v) dauvg- 
tikah, (vi) antahpuradhikrita, (vii) bandhanagaradhi- 
kritah, (viii) dhanadbyakshah, (ix) rajajnaya ajnapy- 
eshuvakts, (x) pradvivakasamjno vyavaharaprashta, 
(xi) dharmasanadhikritah, (xii) vyavahadranirnets 
sabhyakhyah, (xiii) sengya jivitabhritidanadbyakshah, 
(xiv) karmante vetanagrghinah, (xv) na; aradhyakshah, 
(xvi) rashtrantapalah-ayamevatavikab, (xvii) dushtg- 
nam dandanadhikait. (xviii) jalagiri-vanasthaladurga- 
Palah. 


ed 
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Panchatantra,! Raghuyamsa? and Sisupala- 
vadha,* 

The lists, it should be noted, mention the 
names of individuals as representatives of 
either the respective classes of officials or 
„government departments to which they 
belong, except when the individual stands by 


himself, e. g., yuvardja. 


KAUTILYA’S LIST OF TIRTHAS, 


The Kautiliya in a similar context as the 
passages in the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata recommends the appointment of 
spies to watch in the king’s own state the 
following people :—(1t) Mantri, (2) purohita, 
(3) sendpati, (4) yuvaraja, (5) dauvarika, (6) 
antarvesika, (7) prasāstā, (8) samaharté, (9) 
sannidhata, (10) pradeshta, (11) nayaka, (12) 
pauravyavaharika, (13) karmantika, (14) 
mantriparishadadhyaksha, (15) dandap§la, 
(16) durgap&la, (17) antapala, (18) ātavika. 


AGREEMENT OF THE LISTS. 


On comparing this with the previous list 
from the Mahabharata they appear to agree 
in toto, prasāstā corresponding with kārā- 
ofradhikari, samahart& with dravyasanchaya- 
krit, sannidhata, with krityakrityeshu artha- 
nim  viniyojaka, nayaka with nagara- 
dhyaksha, pauravyavaharika with dharma- 
dhyaksha, karm&ntika with karyanirmana- 
krit, mantriparishadadhyaksha with sabha- 
dhyaksha, the rest having correspondence 
even in names. As we proceed, we shall find 
that the agreement in names is supported by 
more or less similarity of functions, 


THE TIRTHAS EXHAUST ROUGHLY THE WHOLE 
SPHERE OF WORK OF A STATE. 

The reason for this traditional division of 
the state into eighteen tirthas probably lies 
in the fact that they exhaust roughly at least 
the whole sphere of work of a state and meet 
its indispensable requirements—providing 


1 Panchatantra, (F. Kielhorn’s ed.) II, sik, 67, 
Ibid., slk. 68. l 

Ibid., sik. 69. è 

Ibid, slk, 70. 

2 Raghuvamsa, sarga XV[], verse 68, 


on which says Mallinātha : ‘Iti chaturvidhām Sąmā 
dyupayaih iti sesha, rajanitim dandanitim kramat 
sąmādikramādeva prajunjānah sah raja tīrthān 
mantrądyashtädasătmakatīrthaparyantam, e 
3 Sisupalavadha, Sarga XIV, verse 9. 
4 See Arthasastra, Bk. I, Gudhapurushaprani- 
dhih, p. 20. 
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for the deliberation of state questions and 
assistance to the sovereign, both secular and 
spiritual, for his personal safety and conve- 
nience, for the administration of justice in 
the country, forits internal peace and exter- 
nal security, for the collection of state dues 
and their application, and lastly for the 
supply of material needs of the people 
by the exploitation of its natural 
resources—by manufactures, commerce and 
industries. The information gathered through 
secret agents regarding these tirthas is suffi- 
cient for ordinary purposes to show the inner 
workings of a state and the direction of its 
policy. 

We find some of the officials existing in 
the Vedic period, a few among whom having 
the same designations as those in later times, 
Some officials of the Vedic times figure 
among the lists of Ratnins found in several 
early Sanskrit works ;: 

The Taittiriya-Samhitaé? and Taittiriya- 
Brahmana? mention: 1. Brahmana, 2. R&ja- 
nya, 3. Senani, 4. Suta, 5. Gramani, 6. 
Kshattrt, 7. Samegrahitri, 8. Bhagadugha, 
and 9, Aksh&vapa, excluding Mahishi 
(king’s first wife), Vavata (kings favourite 
wife) and Parivrikti .king’s discarded wife) 
whom we need not notice for our purposes. 

The Satapatha-Brahmana? enumerates 
all the above officers, adding Gonikartana 
and Palagala, while the Maitrayani-Samhita 
puts rajan for rajanya (perhaps implying the 
same person), gives Grimani the name of 
Vaisya Gramani, adds Taksha-Rathakadrau 
and inserts Govikarta without interfering 
with the rest. The KMathaka-Samhité* only 
substitutes Govyacha for Govikarta in the 
above list and omits Taksha-Rathakarau, 

The eight Viras (ie. heroes, friends of the 
king) figuring in the Panchavimsa-Brahmana® 
are Purohita, Mahishi, Suta, Gramani, 
Kshattri and Satngrahitri, adding nothing to 
the previous lists, 

The two persons Brahmana and Purohita 


1,8,9,1 ff. 
1,7,3,1 ff, 
VLL 
Kathaka-Samhita, XV, 4. 

The lists quoted by Weber in his ‘Uber den Raja- 
suya’ (pp. 21, 22) differ in a few places from those 
cited above, but add no official with a new designa- 
tion. 


Stray references to the above officers occur in 


many other places as will be evident from the V, I, 
5 Panchavimsa-Brahmana, XIX, 1, 4. 
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are perhaps the same, signifying the royal 
priest. It does not appear clearly whether 
rajanya is a government-official or not. Senani 
is the Commander of the Army, Suta, the 
Royal Equerry. It seems that Suta was not 
a mere private servant of the king’s house- 
hold but an official charged with the state 
duty of looking after the managenient of all 
the horses kept for the king’s personal use as 
well as for military purposes. In later times, 
when differentiation of duties had progressed 
a good deal, we find his place occupied by 


the Asvddhyaksha (Superintendent of 
Horses) in the Kautiliya list. 
Gramani is Village-Headman. His im- 


portance as a state official is realized only 
when we bear in mind that in early times he 
had military duties to perform, for which he 
might be called a Troop-leader.t It is not 
clear whether he is the headman of a parti- 
cular village, in which case, his importance 
would again be much diminished. It is very 
probable that he is the head of all the village- 
headmen in the realm. 

Kshattri is the Chamberlain?, It is diffi- 
cult to define his duties, which may have 
been like those of the official called “Cham- 
berlain” in the later lists. 

Samgrahitri appears inthe Kautiliya with 
manifold duties. He has to attend to the 
collection of revenue and the checking of 
accounts to the operations of the land survey 
and the statistical department. He is prin- 
cipally connected with the collection of reve- 
nue and may therefore be termed ‘“Collector- 
Generals, 

Bhagadugha is variously translated into 
“dealer out of portions’, “distributor of 
food”, Sāyana renders it by “tax-collector’ 
‘in some places*, and by “carver” in others§, 
thus making him either a revenue Officer or a 
court official. In view of the existence ofa 


t See V. 1, 1, p 56. 
2 Ibid., I1, 200. 


Messrs Macdonell and Keith are not sure 
about the functions of Samgrahitri whom they render 
by ‘charioteer or treasurer? The clear definition of 
his duties in the Kautiliya leaves no doubt that he 
was a revenue- officer. 


4 Taittirlya-Samhity, I, 8, 9, 25 Taittirlya- 
Brakmana, I, 7, 3, 5; III, 4, 8 t; and Satapatha- 
Brahmana, V, 3, 1,9. 

s Satapatha-Biahmana, I, 1, 2, 17 „See V-LL,I 
T00, 200 416, 
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_the lists of a few texts. 


principal collector of taxes in the Collector- 
General (Samegrahitri, the rendering by 
“Treasurer” appears to be more reasonable, 
for otherwise there will be an overlapping of 
functions. The office of a treasurer is found 
in the later works, 

Akshavapa + was the “Superintendent of 
dicing.” It may be, that the officer like the 
rest was at first a private servant of the royal 
entourage, but later on, he was a public offi- 
cial superintending the gambling halls and 


‘collecting revenue therefrom. Officers with 


similar functions are found in subsequent 
times, e g, the Dyutadhyaksha in the 
Kautiliya.? 

It is doubtful whether Govikartana signi- 
fies a “huntsman,” or “slayer of cows”? 
Go-vikartana is replaced by Go-vyacha in 
Sayana interprets it 
as a “driver out of cows,’ while the St 
Petersburg Dictionary as “tormentor of 
cows,” Weber 4 asa “knacker of cows,” and 
Eggeling as “one who ‘approaches’ cows,” 

[f however he be either a huntsman, ör 
“superintendent of the slaughter-houses” (by 
giving the word “go” the wider signification 
of “cattle”), we find officers with like func- 
tions in the Kautiliya under the names of 
Sunadhyaksha ® and Vivitéksha.? Slaught- 
er of cows was looked down upon by the 
Hindus, from very early times. Even if there 
had been a post for the purpose, it must have 
ceased to exist as soon as cow-slaughter came 
to be looked upon with aversion. 

Ofthe Taksha and Ratha kara, Taksha 
(carpenter®) had perhaps to do all those 
works in wood that did not fall within the 
range of duties of the Ratha-kara. The 
latter officer was in the special charge of the 
construction of chariots which played a prin- 


t Messrs. Macdonell aud Keith remark that he 
may either be professional dicer who plays with the 
king or watches his play—or a public officer who 
superintends the gambling halls of the state and col- 
lécts the revenue as was regularly done later on. 
Early English history shows similar evolution of 
household office9s into ministers of state. V. I, p 
200, 

Bk. Ill, pp. 197 ff. : 
V. 1, If, 200. 

Indische Streifen, I, 82, n, IL 

S. B. E, Vol. XLIV, 416, 

Kautillya, Bk. II, p. 122. 

Idid., Bk. II, pp. 140, 141 

8 See V. L, I, 297. 
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cipal part in the wars of those days. The 
Kautiliya mentions a superintendent charged 
with several duties including the construction 
of chariots for various purposes including the 
military. oa 

Palagala is a courier,—the predecessor, I 
think, of such important officers as ambas- 
sadors in later times. 

The Ratnins, among whom figure the 
aforesaid officers, were called the “king- 
makers,” i. e. though not kings themselves, 


. 
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yet they assisted in their consecration as 
kings. They no doubt wielded much power 
in those days, of which, as I have already 
noted, the making of offerings in their res- 
pective houses is an indirect proof. Weber 
says that they had a hand in the choice of 
the king through palace-intrigues,’? What- 
ever might have been the means, the fact re- 
mains that they were important personages 
in the state. 
.2 Uber den Rajasiya, p. 23. 
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LANCASHIRE’S DEFEAT—AND AFTER 


By St. NIHAL SINGH. 


O witness the battle fought by Lanca- 
shire over the Indian cotton duties in 
March last was to be profoundly 
impressed by the vigour and ability with 
which it arrayed its forces against His 
Majesty's Government. The fight is not 
yet over. Itis merely suspended for the 
duration of the war. Lancashire will 
return to the charge when hostilities are 
about to cease, and after-war trade policies 
are being formulated. Every sign extant 
shows thatit will resume the struggle with 
redoubled energy. It, therefore, behooves 
every Indianto know why Lancashire was 
defeated, and to form an intelligent idea 
of the forces that it will use to turn defeat 
into victory once the controversy is 
re-opened, 

Out in India, separated as it is from 
Britain, by thousands of miles, it is likely 
to appear that the issue was an Indo- 
British one, that Lancashire resisted tle 
action of the Indian Government because 
it touched the pockets of the mill-owners 
and shippers, and that it was defeated 
‘because the British democtacy was bent 
upon doing justice to India. Such an 
impression is given by the orations deliver- 
ed at,the India Office, in Parliament, and 
from many public platforms, and from 
articles and notes printed in the British 
press. 


LANCASHIRE’S CASE. 


_ Lancashire made out that the4 per cent. 
Increase in the import duty on cotton 
TIA 


manufactures would impose upon it an 
additional burden of £1,000,000 a year. 
This sum, it was contended, would come 
out of the pockets of the manufacturers, 
who could ill-afford to lose it as the trade 
was carried on tnder an extremely small 
margin, especially during the war, when 
the cost of production had risen all-round 
and shortage of labour and tonnage had 
multiplied the dificulties ofthe millowners. 
The adverse effects would extend, it was 
alleged, to the working classes, who might | 
have to be put on short time, or whose 
wages might have to be cut down. 

Spokesmen for Lancashire interests 
further asserted that the re-arrangement 
of the cotton position in India would give 
an advantage to the Indian cotton mills 
over the English industry. They contended 
that the Indian manufacturers would have 
the benefit ofa 4 per cent. protective duty 
—the difference between the new import 
duty levied on cotton manufactures enter- 
ing India raised to 742 per cent., and the 
Excise duty charged on cotton manufac. 
tured in India, kept at the old level of 
3% per cent. Thus shielded, it was claim- 
ed, they would oust Lancashire from the 
Indian market and bring ruin to Lan- 
cashire masters and workers alike. 

The case was not allowed to rest there. 
Lancashire contended that its loss was 
India’s loss. It insisted that any arrange- 
ment that made cloth imported into India 
dearer would compel India’s millions to 
pay more for the clothing they wore, and 
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that on account of their crushing poverty 
they could ill afford to bear sach increased 
cost. Why should India’s millions be bled, 
Lancashire piously asked, to enrich the 
Indian mill-owners, who were already 
deriving large profits ? 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


The Secretary of State for India met the 
Lancashire objections by declaring that 
financial considerations alone necessitated 
the increase in the cotton duties, and not 
the desire to afford protection to the 
Indian industry. He stated that without 


taking such action the Government of India’ 


could not have made the generous contri- 
bution to the War Loan that it did. He 
regretted that “the free gift of the people 
of India, made with general good will 
should become the occasion of strife in 
this country,” and said that he “should be 
still more sorry ifit became the occasion 
for strife between this country and India.” 
He did not believe that the Indian indus- 
try would hurt Lancashire, for, according 
to hisexpert, the competition “does not 
amount to more than 2 per cent. of the 
whole” Lancashire “trade.” He would not 
he said, envy anyone in authority who 
would suggest that the Excise be raised 
to the level of the new import duty, for 
that “would be a calamity for India.” 

At the India Office and in Parliament 
Mr. Chamberlain used th: “Indian opi- 
nion? as his trump card. He got His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir and Sir 
S, P. Sinha to give Lancashire an indica- 
tion of how Indians felt in regard to the 
matter. Never before have the walls of the 
India Office or of St. Stephens heard per- 
sons in authority attach so much weight 
to what Indians thought and felt—the 
Indians who hitherto have been condemned 
as a “‘microscopic minority, who did not 
know what was good for the Indian 
masses, and who represented nobody but 
themselves.” 

The Times and other newspapers that 
are usually hostile to Indian aspirations 
supported the Indian case with similar 
arguments, No Indian would have exposed 
the interest that Lancashire feigned in the 
welfare of India’s millions with more 
bitter sarcasm and greater skill than did 
these organs of British opinion. They 
welcomed the defeat of the Lancashire 
motion in the House of Commons as a 
great “act of justice to India.” 
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In such circumstances, it would be no 
wonder if the victory over Lancashire 
would be considered in India as an Indian 
victory. It is quite likely that it may even 
be acclaimed as the beginning of a new era 
in which Indian opinion will be given the 
consideration that it deserves, and the 
Indian Government will be given freedom 
to arrange its fiscal policy to suit the 
Indian exigencies, irrespective of how such 
policies may prejudicially affect British 
industries. 


Not MERELY AN INDIAN ISSUE. 


Any Indian who was in England during 
the time of the controversy ad who was 
capable of looking beneath the surface, 
would certainly not jump to these conclu- 
sions. He would know that Lancashire 
was engaged in a much greater struggle 
than merely to secure the modification of 
the recent changes in the Indian tariff, 
Everyone outside Lancashire who suport- 
ed its cause realized that the real issue was 
between Free Trade and Tariff Reform, 
and was not merely a squabble between 
the Lancashire and Indian mill-owners. 
Lancashire was defeated because the 
Free-Traders did not deem it right to 
press for a decision at this time, and not 
because Parliament stood inawe of Indian 
opinion. These aspects of the question 
must be presented to Indian readers to 
enable them to view the case as a whole, 
and to avoid cherishing illusions in regard” 
to the future that may be inspired by a 
partial statement, 

First of all, it must be remebered that 
Lancashire proclaimed, as soon as the 
increase in the Indian import duties was 
announced, that the move was the intro- 
duction of the thin edge of the Tariff 
Reform wedge into Britain’s Free Trade 
policy. rhe Tariff-Reformers, it was 
asserted, could not make themselves 
heard during peace-time, for everyone 
could see that Britain had prospered and\ 
was prospering under Free Trade. But ` 
they observed that the war had generated | 
heat and hatred, anid they were employing ‘ 
the passions that had been roused by 
inhuman German practices to foist their 
pet theories upon the unsuspecting public. 
These charges were made again and again 
in the course of -the controversy, and 
contirue to be made even now. 

This attitude was assumed by Free- 
Traders all over Britain.The cry was taken 
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up by Liberals and Labour men who had 
remained true to Free Trade, and who 
were not prevented by their alliance with 


Mr. Lloyd George, or other political 
motives, from taking part in the 
controversy. 


LANCASHIRE CHARGES. 


Lancashire and the whole body of Free- 
Traders accused Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Chelmsford of having conspired in the 
dark to advance the cause of Tariff Reform 
on the pretence of raising money to enable 
India to contribute to the war chest. They 
were charged with breaking the political 
truce that lett, by common consent, all 
contentious questions to be dealt with 
after the war. This violation, it was 
contended, hit Lancashire and Free-Trade 
“below the belt.” If they cried out and hit 
back, they ran the risk of being called 
selfish and petty-minded, and lacking regard 
for Imperial considerations, 

Mr. Chamberlain’s flat denial did not 
convince Lancashire, which continues to 
believe, tothis day, that its suspicions 
are justified. The truth is that Lancashire 
and its Free-Trade supporters are nervous 
because they realize that during recent 
years the Tariff Reform sentiment has been 
growing in and around Mauchester, the 
Free-Trade stronghold. The war has 
: „given a great impetus to the movement, 
p and even the Manchester Chamber of 
“ Commerce has been captured by Tariff 
Reformers. 

Indians may, perhaps, have noticed that 
this Chamber did not take the lead in 
opposing the increase in the Indian cotton 
duties. Protests first came, on the con- 
trary, from the Blackburn Chamber of 
Commerce. The Directors of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce followed only 
when they found that they could not 
aftord to hold aloof from the concerted 
action that the wholecounty was taking. 
Apologists for Free-Trade try to make 
out that Manchester’s tardjness was not 
due tothe strength that Tariff-Reformers 
had acquired in its Chamber of Commerce, 
but that the lead was taken by Blackburn 
because itis much more interested in the 
Indian trade than is Manchester. This 
specious argument at once falls to the 
ground when the part taken by the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce in the pre- 
vious cotton struggle is recalled. Some 
Liberals do not seek to hide the truth, as 
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is evident from the following extract 
taken from the Hrening Star ( London ) 
of March 6: 


cs it is impossible to withhold our most tender 
sympathy from the Directors of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. Last year, by adroit exploita- 
tion of the very natural resentment of the Manchester 


commercial community against the atrocitics 
committed by the German armies, the Tariff Refor- 
mers succeeded in capturing that important 


Chamber......The Blackburn Chamber of Commerce, 
which is specially interested in the Indian market, 
had already taken the lead, and Lancashire manutfac- 
turers and operatives were all upin arms. So the 
Directors of the Manchester Chamber yesterday 
toed the line by passing a resolution strongly : 
protesting against the new duties and urging the 
British Government to postpone such a controversial 
measure until after the war...” ( Italics are mine. ) 


Wuy FREE TRADE 1s NEEDED. 


The Lancashire Free-Traders feel that 
the position that Lancashire has assumed 
in regard to the Indian cotton industry 
can be maintained only if Britain continues 
to maintain her present fiscal system, 
They argue that solong as Britain remains 
Free-Trade, they can compel India to 
remain J*ree-Trade, on the principle 
that what is good for England is good for 
India. But once they choose Protection 
for themselves, they cannot refuse protec- 
tion to Indian industries. The rejoinder 
given by Tariff Reformers is stated later 
on in thesection entitled “claims on India.” 
The point that I wish to emphasize here 
is that a large section of Lancashire 
considers that the future of their industry 
is bound up with the future of the Free- 
Trade movement. 

Outside Lancashire the action taken by 
the Indian authorities was made a purely 
Free Trade and Tariff Reform issue. Free- 
Traders (including Liberals and Labour 
men) rallied to Lancashire’s cause because 
they felt. that any attack made upon it 
dealt a deadly blow at the vital organs of 
the Free Trade movement. They fought 
like men who knew that if the heart of 
Free Trade was pierced, the whole body 
would perish. 

Free Traders in all parts of Britain 
would bave rushed to Lancashire’s aid 
at any time and in any circumstance. But 
the action of the Indian authorities came 
at a time when all uncompromising Free- 
Traders felt constrained to throw every 
ounce of weight that they possessed 
against their common foe—the Tariff 
Reforipers, 

Only a few days before the increase in 
a 
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ie {ndian cotton duties was announced, 
series of resolutions had been issued by 
ord Balfour’s Committee on After-the- 


Var-Trade-Policy recommending the 
ubstitution of a system of Imperial 
reference in leu of Free Trade. Free- 


‘raders acknowledged that the Tarifiists 
ad scored an important victory. They 
t once set up a noisy agitation. The 
ucrease in the Indian cotton duties gave 
hem the very opportunity that they were 
ooking for, and for two weeks or more the 
ree Trade issue remained dominant. This 
nust be considered a great achievement 
it a time when the energies of the nation 
ive absorbed in war; an Irish crisis occured 
ind Dardenelles report was issued. 

A battle royal was raging when it 
eaked out that Mr. 
considerable body of Liberals who have 
iot forsaken Free Trade thought it best 
-o refrain from joining the agitation. It 
ias been suggested that they dared not 
gress for a decision because they would 
aave found the country overwhelmingly 
nfavour of Tariff Reform. It has also 
zeen hinted that the Liberals did not 
lare to force a general election because, 
f they did so, they would return to the 
House of Commons in greatly decreased 
aumbers. I incline to the charitable view 
that Mr. Asquith and the Liberals who 
stood by him were inspired by patriotic 
motives to abstain- from making a 
Lancashire grievance interfere with the 
prosecution of the war. 


Lancashire and its supporters profess 
that they foresaw that the matter would 
remain undecided. They claim that they 
sought to register an emphatic protest at 
the Government breaking the political 
truce, and making important fiscal altera- 
tions to the disavantage of Lancashire 
and Free Trade. 


These expressions may be sincere. But 
they have left Lancashire and the Free- 


Traders angry. They feel that they have. 


been ‘tricked,’ and they are lying low 


until they get the opportunity to wreak 
revenge. 


The resentment is not of the kind that 
disappears in course of time. Lancashire 
is anxious for the future of its industry, 
and also for its school of politico-economic 
thought. Free-Traders know that a great 
fight over Imperial Preference is inipend- 
ing. They are, therefore, preparing them- 
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selves for the struggle, whenever it may 
come. ) 


CLAIMS UPON INDIA. 


It seems to me that the Free-Traders 
expect to further their object by making 
Indians feel that the Tariff Reformers have 
nothing to give them. Old speeches of the 
Right Hoo. Andrew Bonar Law, the head 
of the Tariff Reform Party and the present 
Prime Minister’s right-hand man, have been 
dug up to show that the Tariff Reformers 
feel that the British have claims upon 
India that would justify them in asking 
India to remain a Free Trade country to 
Britain even when she imposed tariffs 
against the rest of the world. The meaning 
of printing these extracts at this time is 
lain. 

Another effortis being made to inspire 
Indians with the feeling that the Govern- 
ment is tinkering with the tariff in order 
to arrest the growth of political freedom in 
India. I quote an extract from the 
Manchester Guardian of March 18, asa 
sample of the assertions that are being 
made: 

“ Why, it may be asked, should the Indian 
Government favour Protection ? Partly because it is 
part of the education of a gentleman to despise trade 
and to be ignorant of economics, but still more 
because the Indian Government looks upon Protec 
tion as an alternative to political concessions. It 
very willingly sacrifices Lancashire in the hope of 
delaying or averting advances towards self-govern- 
ment. We can think what we like of the wisdom 
of such tactics, and we can have our own view as 
to the just limits of the programme of India for 
Indians and as to the proper way of approximating 
towards self-zovernmeut in India. In our opinion 
tarriffs are no substitute for freedom, and the 


economic injustice of tariffs is not the portal to 
political justice...” 
THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 
The aspersions do not end here. A 


famous Labour leader, who is known to 
be India’s friend, told me the other day 
that by raising the cotton question at this 
time the authorities had thrown ‘“‘the 
apple of discord between Indians and the 
British Democracy.’’ .He said that the 
British workers are the best friends 
of the Indian aspirants for self-govern- 
ment; but that they can be frightened by 
the cry that India is going to steal 
the bread out of their mouths. 
“Any movement to put on tariffs in India,” 
he continued, “would be regarded by the 
British workers as an attempt to keep the 
British exports out of India.” He seemed 
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to entertain a dread vision of the cheap 
labour from India invading Britain, after 
the Indian capitalists had driven out 
British manufactures. 

“Why could we not get together,’’ he 
asked me, “and agree to take from each 
other what each is best fitted to give ?” 

I reminded him that he was not asking 
anything new. We have been told for decades 
that India was marked out by Providence 
to produce raw materials. But Indians 
felt that they could convert them at home 
into manufactures, instead of shipping 
them abroad, and they wanted to be 
allowed to become a great industrial 
nation, 

The Labour leader did not like the idea 
of India being exposed to the horrors of 
iudustrialism. He wanted to see Indians 
stick to agriculture and handicrafts. In 
any case, he wished India would not repeat 
the mistakes made in this and other 
countries of capital crushing the worker. 
I knew he was sincere in his interest in the 
Indian working man and was not merely 
urging this point in order to handicap the 
nascent Indian industries. 

My friend . advised me that the less 
Indians talk about ‘fiscal autonomy” the 
sooner they would get ‘self-government 
within the Empire.” He could not see 
that selfgovernment without power to 
protect and to foster industries was not 


y worth the having. 


~ 
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In reading this report of my conversa- 
tion with the Labour leader in question, 
the reader must remember that he was in 
no way connected with Lancashire. How 
much keener would he have felt on the 


subject had he hailed from Lancashire and 
represented a Lancashire constituency ! 

We must never forget that the Lanca- 
shire workman made common cause with 
the Lancashire mill-owner. No Indian 
would, of course, censure the English for 
putting their own interests before that of 
Indians: but we must know the situation 
as it exists. 


“MAGNANIMITY AND SELF-INTEREST. 


Some English people will have it, how- 
ever, that the new era, in which British 
interests are not to over-ride Indian in- 
terests, has already dawned, but they are 
not atall sure that British magnanimity 
to India is consistent with Britain’s ex- 
istence. Here is an extract from Ther 
Morning Post, the high Tory paper, in 
which this opinion is expressed in bom- 
bastic terms : 


“We are now deliberately giving to India, which” 
we conquered for purposes of trade and hold not by 
consent but by the sword, an advantage over our- 
selves. Westand in mingled awe and doubt before 
such a magnificent experiment. Is a country right 
to depart from that ‘healthy egotism’ which some 
philosophers regard as the secret of life, of national 
life as much as the life of the individual ? Hitherto 
we have given India peace and firm rule; but we 
have thrown upon her agriculture a burden too 
great ‘for one industry to bear, especially as the 
failure of a monsoon. or two monsoons is always a 
dread contingency for the Indians farmer. Now we 
say to India: ‘Take back your economic freedom ! 
protect yourselves even against us in our greatest 
industry, which once we took from you.” It is 
magnificent. Butisit life? We shall see.” 


Indians must also wait and see what 
happens before they hail the reverse 
suffered by Lancashire as a promise of 
fiscal freedom and of industrial expansion. 
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P. N: F. Young contributes a thoughtful 
and dispassionate article to the Young 
Men of India for April on the burning sub- 
ject of - 


Race Feeling 


in India, in which an analysis of the 
causes and sc me practical suggestions for 


remedying the deplorable state of things 
are set forth. 

The writer is of opinion that there is 
probably very little real race-feeling at all. 
“It is by no means common,” says the 
writer, “that dislike or aversion is simply 
re to difference in the colour of men’s 
skins.” 


It is a very difficult thing to challenge the sense of 
race superiority because, more or less, all races seem 
to possess it, And surely there is always some 
ground for it. For it is certainly true, one would 
think, that in some respect or other every race has a 
superiority of its own. Unfortunately, people are 
not content with this and want to claim an all-round 
superiority, and so friction arises. 


The writer goes on to say 


The chief diffculty in this country seems to arise 
from three main causes :—(1) Social diversities ; (2) 
Differences of national temperament ; and (3) Diver- 
gence of political outlook. Let us briefly consider 
these three in turn. 


SOCIAL DIVERSITIES. 


Differences in dress and manners are of course very 
trivial in comparison with the greater things of life, 
and yet they exert a disproportionate influence over 
our minds, because they are what we have been 
accustomed to from childhood and from childhood 
have been taught to regard as right and fitting. 
Further, they are symbols to us of what we under- 
stand by civilisation: they have got into our blood. 
Wheu, therefore, we meet people observing manners 
different fram our own, our natural impulse is to 
think of them as uncivilized or semi-barbarous. 
Community in manners is a social bond of no mean 
strength. oat tn, oe 

India, for the most part, eats with its fingers: 
Europe with knives, forks and spoous. Both methods 
are perfectly justifiable to an unbiased mind; but 
Englishmen have been taught trom childhood that to 
eat with one’s fingers is a vulgar and unseemly thing. 
Here is obvious ground for instinctive prejudice. 
Again, both races practice some mark of respect on 
entering a sacred building: but the one takes off its 
hat, the other its shoes! Indian traditions of hos- 
pitality are free and untrammelled; a guest may 
come at almost any hour of the day, and expect to be 
fedat any hour. Western traditions are regulated 
and formal : we expect a guest to give some notice of 
his coming, and we give him entertainment at stated 
times. Matters are further complicated in our social 
relations with each other by disabilities imposed by 
the casté regulations as to with whom Hindus may 
eat, and by the fact that one race is meat-eating and 
the other vegetarian. Once again, the European 
sharply separates his time for business from his time 
for social intercourse ; the Indian custom is to mingle 
business and social intercourse in a way bewildering 
to the former, whose precision and rigidity must, on 
the other hand, seem cold and unfeeling. 

One of the most vital and important differences, as 
we all know, between the East andthe West is the 
difference in ideal as to the position of woman. The 
whole tradition of the West is that the woman is 
socially equal to the man, or indeed socially superior. 
She is the foundation of all social engagements; it is 
she who issues invitations ; as hostess she is more 
important than her husband, the host. This, no 
doubt offends against the traditions of India. But 
so, in return, does Indian custom offend against Eng- 
lish tradition. And even if it beat times somewhat 
hypocritically urged, there is, if mot generosity, at 
least justice in the plea of the Englishman, that if 
Indian gentlemen will not open their doors freely to 
him, he does not see why he should do so to Indians. 

In England, class distinctions are of fundamental 
importance in social life. Thereis no getting away 
from them avywhere. Society is divided into a large 
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number of horizontal grades: the Court and the 
higher nobility ; the lesser nobility and those in the 
higher professional posts in Army, Navy, Law, ( »m- 
merce, and Church; the great grade of the middle 


classes ; the lower middle class, mostly composed of 


tradesmen ; the class of the skilled artisan; that of 
the uaskilled workers. This classification is neces- 
sarily, fromits brevity, rough andcrude, but it will 
suffice for our agreement. None of these ranks is 
entirely closed to any other—the son of a miner may 
rise to be Prime Minister and rank socially with the 
highest in the land. But there is one powerful un- 
written law, obtaining everywhere, which lays it 
down that full social intercourse is only fitting 
among social equals. For instance, a member of the 
upper middle class will not normally invite a member 
of the lower middle class to dinner with him. Now 
whatever the advantages of this system may be (and 
it has some great ones), it involves, almost inevitably, 
the spirit of “snobbishness,” or the sense of social 
superiority, and that among Englishmen themselves. 
If Indians only understood this, they would not be 
surprised .that Englishmen were snobbisl-to them— 
they would rather wonder how much of it has been 
broken down. 


DIFFERENCES oF NATIONAL TEMPERAMENT. 


Englishmen are frequently accused of arrogance in 
India, and it is usually thought that this arrogance 
is assumed particularly in this country. This, how- 
ever, is a great misconception. Continental critics 
have for centuries made the same complaint. Itis 
not race-feeling but national temperament. Would it 
be wrong, on the other hand, to say that the nation- 
al temperament of this country was yielding and 
compliant? But concession and compliance have 
their limits, and infinite tact is required to prevent 
two such opposites falling foul ofeach other. Again, 
the Englishman is not much of a talker; he is reserved 
towards those he does not know (what other nation, 
as somebody once asked, ever seeks for an empty 


railway carriage ?); and, in odd contrast with his ` 


arrogance, he is diffident in social matters and doubt- 
ful whether he will be welcome or not. Isit, on the 
other hand, an untrue characterization to say that 
Indians are naturally talkative, very friendly and 
ready to make acquaintance (barring certain well- 
known exceptions) with any one, and remarkably 
lacking in what we should call shyness ? 


DIFFERENCE OF POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


It is certain that the great majority of English 
civillans quite sincerely believe that their presence 
here is for the real good of India. Quite certainly 
imany Indians think the opposite. 


The following practical suggestions 


should be carefully read and pondered over > 


by Englishmen and Indians alike: 


Reduced to its simplest elements, the problem is 
one of “superiority”? on one side, and suspicion on 
the other—neither very enviable qualities, ‘They are 
demons that all men of goodwill must do their ut- 
most to cast out. 

Secondly, let us try to avoid the pitfall of “Jabels.” 
Few things do more harm in human relations than 
this practice of rough and ready classification of our 
fellowmien. Itisso easy—and so fatal~to dub an 
Englishman “‘Anglo-Indian,” in the offensive sense ; 
or to hurl the accusation of “‘sedittonist’’ at the 
head of an Indian, witheut troubling to “enquire 
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what the man really believes and thinks. It is 
simply an act of pitiful intellectual and moral 
slovenliness, to say nothing of a lack of common 
charity. 
Next, let us avoid anything in the nature of an 
b obsession on this subject. An exaggerated sensitive- 
ness finds race-feeling in all sorts of innocent actions 
where nothing of the sort is present. Charity 
demands that we should put the best construction on 
other people’s actions, and not jump at once to an 
imputation of evil motive. And the best remedy is, 
probably, to cultivate a sense of humour in this 
watter. After all, in most cases they are very small 
things that cause irritation and annoyance. It is the 
part of the wise man to laugh rather than to fly into 
a rage, 


nT AAAA A 


In the opening number of the Mysore 
University Magazine A. B. Mackintosh 
tells us some interesting 


Customs of Scotch Students. 


We are told that Scotch students are 
į more zealous of the old customs of collegi- 
ate life than English students at Oxford 
or Cambridge. The Scotch students have 
at their command a large number of 
student songs which are known to every- 
one. Their gathering, unlike those of 
English students, are always enlivened by 
these popular tunes. l 


In a way the life of the Scotch student is more 
picturesque. Inthe first place he wears, at least at 
one yniversity, a scarlet gown. Then on his trencher 
he must wear the emblem of his year, If heisa 

` figst year man his tassel will be blue, if second it 
Avill be red, if third, yellow. He will not be sorry 
‘to exchange the blue for the red, for the life of the 
_‘‘Bejant,” or frst year mau, is by no means unche- 
fquered, there are several ordeals through which he 
esuust pass. The first is that of “passing over.” 
This delightful proceeding may be seen in full swing 
at any of the gatherings at the beginning of the 
term. The dramatic setting is as follows:—Place, 
a crowded hall; time, any. Enter a first year man, 
“rather abashed. Immediately cries of ‘Bejant,” 
Bejant,” and then, “Pass him over’; the student is 
then seized and raised aloft and then, caught in 
turn by many hands,he achieves a marvellous aerial 
progress, till at last, very hot and slightly bruised, 
he is once more restored to terra firma. He has 
learnt something of aviation. 

A sterner ordeal now awaits him in the shape 
of the “trial”. It has for long been ¢he custom for 
Pthe older students to hold a mock trial on all new- 
comers. Itis a most solemn affair, a regular court 
is composed, which includes a judge, counsel for the 
prosecutfon and defence, and a medical officer, who 
must satisfy himselfas to the sanity of the accused 
before the trial begins. Then some great and 
sensational charge is brought against the poor 
. shivering Bejant. But often the judge is merciful and 
the sentence is lenient. Sometimes the prisoner will 
be sentenced to be dropped into the sea and he will 
be dropped into a sandpit. During his blindfold 
passage through the air he may have unpleasant 
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anticipations of the temperature of the North Sea 
in January. 

Then comes raisin-day. On that day the Bejant 
must present to a third year man, on request, a bag 
of raisins. On that day the giocer’s shops do a 
sharp trade in raisins, It is not the giving of the 
raisins that troubles the Bejant. It is the ill-con- 
cealed smile of the grocer that he chafes at; for he 
must buy the raisins himself and is not allowed to 
send a deputy. Ifthe “tertian” (third year man) is 
kind hearted he will return a portion of the bag, so 
that the Bejant may be able to present to his land- 
lady enough raisins for at least one suet pudding. 

In most of the Scotch universities in times past 
there has been soine blood spilt between town and 
gown. This bas brought the colleges sometimes into 
contact with the police authorities. To-day, how- 
ever, more amicable relations exist between the 
‘‘peelers” (policemen) and the students. This truce is 
celebrated in the students’ song, “Beloved Peeler” 
(Beloved Policeman). At the beginning of the year 
the students hold a “banquet and make a torchlight 
procession, At the end of this they gather in a great 
mass outside the quadrangle. At this point there is 
always a policeman on duty. The students surround 
him in their hundreds, and sing the song ‘Beloved 
Peeler.” This renews the truce tor a year, Itis said 
that, asthe particular policeman's nerves may be 
rather tried by being made for the moment the centre 
of-a universe of shouting and grinning students, he is 
subsequently presented with a bottle of whisky. 
But of this there is no official verification, 
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The Prohibition Movement in the 


forms the subject of an important article 
contributed to the Wealth of India for 
February by St. Nihal Singh. 

We are told that the movement to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, importation, and 
sale of spirits and wine in the States in- 
corporated in the American Union, though 
only twenty years old, has driven the 
“saloon” out of 85 per cent. of the terri- 
tory embraced in the United States and 
already governs the life of 65 per cent. of 
the American population. As a conse- 
quence, Mr. Singh tells us, 

Former breweries are now malting milk and pro- 
ducing vinegar and other products. The “saloons” 
are turned into restaurants, shops, etc. A cinema to 
which I used to go in one of the “dry” towns in 
Illinois used to be a liquor shop; and I always 
doubted that it could have been more successful, even 
economically, when it retailed whisky and beer, 
than when it furnished the men, women, and children 
of the town with innocent amusement. 


The writer goes on to. say 


Americans designate the States where Prohibition 
reigns supreme as “dry.” They are 23 in number, 
iie. nearly half the number of the States federated in 
the American Union are under Prohibition. 

In addition to the States and the Territory named, 
there are parts of America that have abolished the 
liquor trafic by means of “local option’’—that is to 
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say, by municipal or county vote, in contradistinc- 
tion to State-wide vote. The Prohibition area in 
these partially “dry” States is constantly increasing, 
aud before long itis expected that they will become 
altogether ‘‘dry,” 

The “dry” States are situated either in the Western 
or Southern part of the United States. The people 
in these regions are almost entirely engaged in farin- 
ing, stock-breeding, mining and the timber industry. 
A small percentage of them are employed in manu- 
facturing industries, which are rapidly growing in 
some of these States, especially in the Southern 
States, which are ambitious to convert cotton and 
other raw materials, produced by them intc finished 
goods and the territory of Alaska. 

The vitality of the movement is shown by its 
success in South Dakota, Nebraska, and Michigan. 
They have returned to the Prohibition fold after 
straying away from it. The liquor interests com- 
bined to have the Prohibition laws that were passed 
years before repealed, and carried on such a powerful 
agitation that they succeeded in their cbject. The 
people, however, realized, in course of time, that they 
had been tricked, and on November 7, 1916, they 
took decisive action against the producers and 
sellers of strong drink. l 

The success of the Prohibition movement lies in its 
irresistible appeal to all thatis noblest and best in 
the voters. They are asked to take thought of the 
havoc wrought by liquor—the poverty, crime, and 
neglect of duty that follow in the wake of the traffic. 
They are made to realize the evil effects that result 
from the State quietly watching: the destruction of 
human life and character, the ruin of fortunes, and 
the blasting of the bodies and hopes of the rising 
generation, through indulgence in drink. As a 
necessary corollary, they are implored to put an 
end to this policy of lassaiz faire and to remove 
temptation from the path of persons who are weak- 
willed and stand in need of State protection against 
their own weakness. 

It isnot generally known in India that some of 
the large employers of labour in the United States 
have, for years, been compelling their men to abstain 
from strong drink when off duty quite as much as 
when on duty. Many ofthe railways will not per- 
mit an employee to go aboard a train if he is nota 
teetotaller. Some companies compel the engine 
drivers--or engineers, as they call them—to undergo 
a medical test for sobriety before they are allowed 
to enter the cabs. Such regulations have been dictated 
by dire niceaity, and have not been imposed in order 
to satisfy à -caprice of the almighty directors, The 
decrease of\accidents and the saving of human life 
and competsation money have invariably resulted 
wherever these reforms have been instituted. The 
homes and family lives of the employees have been 
bettered, and the hearts of their wives and children 
gladdened. Surely the State has as much right to 
promote sobriety amongst the people who con- 
stitute it as private corporations have the right to 
effect that reform amongst their employees. 
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It used to be a favourite trick in one Prohibition 
town for persons desirous of obtaining a drink to 
claim that they have been bitten by a snake, and 
needed the liquor to neutralise the poison. Anent 
this, an amusing story was told me in America. 

Acommercial traveller found himself, one day, ind 
a Prohibition town. He tried in every way to secure 
some liguor, but was told that the only way be could 
get it was to be bitten by a snake. Some one 
whispered to him, however, that, just on the out- 
skirts of the town, there lived a man who kept a 
snake especially for the purpose of biting those 
persous who wanted a drink. He made haste tc find 
the man with the snake, but was disappointea to 
learn that the reptile was engaged for three years in 
advance to bite men who, like him, were desirous of 
looking upon the wine when it was red, 


The Mysore University 


came into existence last July. The found- 
ing of a university in any part of India is 
welcome news to all Indians. We cu] 
the following interesting information 
about the latest born university in India, 
from the February number of the Mysore 
University Magazine : 


At Mysore the following buildings are being 
erected:—Two Lecture Theatres attached to the 
Maharaja’s College, new Hostel blocks, and the Uni- 
versity Union. The Jubilee building is being transformed 
into the University Library, and it is contemplated to 
build in the immediate future a Sanskrit and Oriental 
Library, Professors’ Houses, a Museum, Senate 
House, Gymnasium, and swimming bath. At 
Fangalore the Central College buildings are to be 
extended, and additional hostel accommodation 
provided; a Union building is also to be built, and, 
as far as possible, residences for professors will be sy 
built in the vicinity of the site of the Central College ~ 

The special and prominent features of the Mysore 
University may be summarised as follows :— 

-A full-time vice-chancellorship ; the extension of 
the High School course by one year, followed by a 
continuous B.A. course of three years; the special 
attention paid to the vernaculars; the curtailment 
and the more practical study of English ; the institu- 
tion of a B.Sc. course ; the appointment of a number 
of tutors and of medically-qualified Physical 
Directors ; increased hostel accommodation, and the 
supervision and licensing of the lodgings of non- 
residential students; and the encouragement of the 
social life by the building of Unions at Mysore.and 
Bangalore. 

The university, which is State-supported, Mas, 
within the few months since it was started, arouséd 
sufficient interegt to induce the offer of an encoura 

These amount t P 


ing number of endowments, 


Rs. 80,000. 
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Tomorrow in India 


is the title of an elegantly written article 
appearing in the Asiatice Review for 
February, from the pen of Lady Katharine 
Stuart. From a perusal of the article we 
have .been convinced that the erudite 
writer has not studied the problem she 
deals with, merely from the surface, but 
she has dived deep into the heart of things 
with a singularly unprejudiced and sincere 
mind and tried to find a solution. 

The writer points outat the outset that 
“India, in claiming independence, and 
Great Britain, when insisting upon her 
dependence, have botha little overlooked 
the real state of things, which is their 
interdependence.” 


The Indian and the Englishman are to an extra- 
ordinary extent complementary and supplementary 
each to the other. Where one ends the other begins, 
one lacks the other supplies, where one falls 
the other excels, and so on. So much is this 
fase that they might almost be two halves of 
whole. The average Englishman thinks in 
aight lines—if one may somewhat clumsily 
ttempt to express in language his fine quality of 
irectness. Hehas a great respect for concrete fact, 
and he expresses himself best in action. 

Turning now to the Indian, you will find the 
antithesis of all this. The Indian thinks in graceful 
curves—if one may venture to thus describe the 
natural beauty and felicity of his expressions. He 
has a great reverence for abstract truth, and he ex- 
presses himself most perfectly upon the field of 
thought. 

The English mind is objective; the Englishman 
looks at things, he takes them at their face value, so 
to speak. The garland, for example, that some 
jubilant procession has brought to the station is to 
him—well, just a garland and no more; the accom- 
paniment of what he would describe as ‘‘fuss’’ is 
rather more embarrassing than gratifying. Now, the 
Indian does not look at things, he looks through 
; them. As the Chinese philosopher put it : 

/ “The true sages, taking his stand upon the beauty 
É of the universe, pierces the principle of things.” 

True culture! This is the goal of life to an 
Oriental, not fame or fortune. He aspires to be 
rather than to do. The Indian believes firmly that 
ideas govern the world, and that the greatest thing 
aman can do for his day and generation is to enrich 
it with fresh thought. Others may be figureheads, 
but the real leaders of men are those people who 

' have ideas. 

In the West there is a tendency to belittle every- 
thing except derds, and to count as deeds only those 
wrought on the battle-field or market-place. This 
conception leaves out of count the toil of thinker and 
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poet, but the Empire bas need of hoth—the man of 
thought as well as the man of action. 

in England religion is for man, in India man is for 
religion ; and if man, how much more woman! For 
the masses of India, religion enters into their bath- 
ing, their dress, their meals, their sleeping, their con- 
versatiov. It is to them the very breath of life. 
Their salutation is a benediction. Every wayfarer 
is a priest who invokes upon you the blessing of 

eace. 

For generations Indian officials, military authori- 
ties, missionaries, and their women-folk, have been 
“soing out to India” But scarcely anybody came 
where India was, all passed by on the otlier side. 
And where was India ? Standing sentinel over the 
garnered lore, handed down to her from antiquity 
by generations. With amazement she realized the 
Sahib’s indifference to this sort of treasure. She hid 
her feelings behind a stately reserve, and heard the 
missionaries’ kindly meant suggestions to come 
across to them without much response. At last, 
however, came a Good Samaritan, and he was an 
American—Colonel Olcott ; but in his footsteps came 
a British woman, Mrs. Besant. They came to learn 
and not to teach. They did not expect India to 
come to them, They went to India. The effect was 
electrical; it was epoch-making! But there still 
remain people who imagine they are living in India. 
Not they ! They are living in little Englands dotted 
all over the Peninsula. 

India cannot resist beauty. Beauty of form, 
beauty of expression, beauty of movement above 
all ; for India stands for the soul side of things more 
than the form. May we not by sharing it double 
the joy given us by “a thing of beauty” ? This frag- 
ment, for example, from the last volume of the late 
Stephen Phillips’ poems: 


“When Jesus greeted Joan in the after-twilight, 

When the crucified kissed the burned, 

Then softly they shoke together, solemnly, sweetly, 

They two so branded with life. : 

But they spake not at all of the Cross or of up- 
piled flaming 

Or the going from them of God ; 

But He was tender over the soul of the Roman 

Who yielded Him up to the priest, — 

And she was whist with pity for him that lighted 

The faggot in Rouen town.” 


There is no pulpit like the grave; and out of 
his grave the poet now speaks, bidding us all forgive 
and forget, and join hands to the outstretching of 
new heavens and the up-building of a new earth. 


In conclusion Lady Katharine Stuart 
asks English ladies to open up avenues of 
friendship with Indian ladies. In this way 
much might be safely accomplished. 


EANA TREE Mild 
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Roumanian Folklore. 


A writer in L’ Opinion (Paris) informs us 
that Roumanian folklore differs widely 
from that of the Servians and the Greeks. 
“Desire the cult of the voluptuous,” we are 
told, “is the dominant theme of the love- 
poetry of the Roumanians. In Greece or 
in Servia, contrary to the current prej adice 
love is above all a matter of the imagina- 
tion.’ Weare further told that “this sen- 
timent of desire” of the Roumanians, “is 
very simple, even chaste, and hardly to be 
called indelicate.” 


We learn that the legends of Roumania 
hayz been lately collected by Demetrius 
Theodoresco. The following charming 
extracts will not fail to fascinate our 
readers on account of the overflowing 


poetry and irresistible beauty of expres- 
sion. 


“One time there happened what had never happen- 
ed hefore and will never happen again. There was a 
young girl in a village of the mountain who was 
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stopt by the flowers as she passed them; and the 
flowers said to her: ‘Stay with us, O Sister.’ And 
in the morning the sun said to her, ‘Give me thy 
tresses that I may mingle them with my own, and 
when I spread them over forest and plain, none shall 
be able to distinguish between my tresses and thy 
tresses? And the river said to her: ‘Cross my 
waters, and the very stones-shall not be able to tell 
the lightness of thy feet from the lightness of my 
waters l 


“But the maiden listed not to the flowers, nar to 
the sun, nor to the river with its stones and its 
waters. She would not dance with the stars, nor 
mingle her locks with the tresses of the stn, nor dip 
her bare feet in the river that called to her. The 
young girl desired only love. ‘It is love that I 
want,’ she cried, ‘I wish for love. If thou 
wilt wed me I will give thee my lips. Art thou come, 
thou, whom destiny has pledged me ? Come to my 
arms—come, that I may give thee the honey of my 
mouth.’ ” 


When she departed, leaving me alone in the garden, 
I planted the seed of a flower in the print ofher foot ; 
I watered it with my tears, and it blossomed. But 
her hand never plucked it. The forget-me-not is 
withered, I have cast it upon the road; thus, doubt- 
less, has she torn from her heart the memory of me, ” 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


“The Legal Exploitation of India’s 
People.” 


I quite- agree with all Mr. Pramathanath Bose 
says (on pages 32-37) with regard to the terrible 
burdens our British Judicial System has imposed upon 
India, but I take some exception to his preliminary 
remarks on that much discussed subject, the 
Poverty of India ; because, like so many practised 
controversialists, he entirely ignores the very con- 
siderable amount of evidence there is on the other 
side. I would venture to refer him to a now fairly 
gee a Volume entitled “Truths about India” 
as weil as a monumental paper by the ] r, 
Charles McMinn entitled “The Wealth and jap 
of India: Facts and Fictions,” published in the 
Astatic Quarterly Review for January 1909, 

Mr. Pramathanath Bose’s case might have been 
more convincing ifhe had first dealt faithfully with 
them. To ignore the case for the other side is 
certainly far from convincing. 

The startling fact so forcibly related by Mr. 
Pramathanath Bose that the comparatively few 
well-to-do people of India can afford to spend 15 
millions sterling a year on lawyers alone, quite 
apart from the other costs of litigation, seems to 
shew that there is wealth as well as poverty in India 
Just as there is in this and every other country. 


India Association, Yours truly, 
ko Street, London. J. B. PENNINGTON, 
h 








Primary Poverty. 


I notice that in the Modern Review for April you- 
quote from a letter which was sest from the Tripli, 
cane Sociological -Brotherhood to the Madra, 
Newspapers on the question of Primary Poverty i 
Madras. You then draw an inference as to Primar 
Poverty in Bengal. I venture to think, however, tha 
in doing so you have made a very serious mistake’ 
We came to the tentative conclusion that any 
family of four receiving in the city of Madras an 
income of less than Rs. 17 per month was in a 
condition of Primary Poverty. Please note however 
that we made no reference whatever to village life. 
The conditions of village life in South India are so 
very different from the -conditions in the city of 
Madras that we deliberately felt our enquiry mus¢ 
be only for Madras city and thought that mene 
enquiry into villgge poverty must be on entirely 
different lines. I hardly think, therefore, that your 
reasoning from Primary Povery in the city of Madras 
to Primary Poverty in a Bengal District dan stand. 
It may be true, but there is uo evidence to shew that 
itis true. Weare anxious that our figures should be 
used only for one purpose—to attempt to establish 
the poverty line for the city of Madras. We do not 
think that they can reasonably be taken as a basis 
for all the rest of India. 

I may add that our figure is not accepted by all 
in Madras as correct—some think it should bẹ 
higher, others think it should be lower. We si 


imaa. 
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continuing our investigations on the point. Our 
investigation is not mercly theoretical, We want 
now to try to find roughly at least what proportion 
of people in Madras city are below the Poverty line 
and what can be done to lift them above it. 






We shall be very gratei® 
source in this direction. 


irom any 


Yours faithfully, 
D. G. M. LEITR. 
The Kellett Institute, Triplicane, 
Madras, S. E 
7th April 1917. 


MIL TON’S CATEGORIES OF PUBLIC LEADERS 


HE blind Latin Secretary of Oliver 
Cromwell lived in an age which was 
marked by tremendous’ political up- 

heavals, and when the English Parliament 
was the one object that claimed all the 
concentrated attention of the entire con- 


.q tinent of Europe. Here was a crisis of 


? 


+ 


A 


í 


- all probability, 


constitutional evolution, which called for 
the fullest and freest display of the leading 
aptitude of the men, to whose care was 
committed the guidance of its destiny. It 
put the leaders of public opinion on their 
mettle, and ‘afforded an’ opportunity to 
almost all the possible types of public idols 
to claim a niche in the pantheon of the so- 
called immortals. Milton, as an acolyte 
to the High Priest of that pantheon, had 
the best of favourable opportunities to 


Be rathe the psychology of the immortals 


rather closely. Fora considerable part of 
his life, he moved among one of the most 
distinguished constellations of the politi- 
cal luminaries, observing and noting their 
idiosyncracies in the native language of 
the Muse, and having fully measured their 
appointed orbits, has left us the record of 
his observations in the second book of 
Paradise Lost. The ‘‘great consult” describ- 
ed there, is not a mere extravagance of 
poetic riches, or a daring excursion of 
Fancy in the limitless realm of speculation, 
but as approximate a picture of the men 
‘and manners of Milton’s age as of our 
own. Moloch and Belial, ammon and 
Beelzebub are not improbable figments 
that owe their existence to an opulent ima- 
gination, but are the faithful prototypes 
of characters as true to life today as thev 
were the day-before-yesterday, and as, in 
they will be tomorrow. 
Moloch, Belial, Mammon, Beelzebub, and 
Satan himself will always remain and may 
be referred to as the categories, under 


which almost all leaders of public opinion 
fall. The Satanic council, apart from its 
Mephistophelian character, willever remain 
the most suggestive type of a council in 
any age. A study of these characters from 
that point of view is well worth the 
trouble it may involve. 

Moloch represents the awe-inspiring per- 
sonality of a military commander, valiant 
and imposing, a man to inspire men with 
respect for the sword, holding war as at 
once the highest achievement of honour- 
able men and a panacea for all social and 
political evils, destined to sway the 
thought of masses by the direct and vigor- 
ous expression of his uncompromising 
determination. In the “high debate” 
that took place in the lower regions, he 
was the first after Satan to speak on the 
difficult question of recommencing hostili- 
ties against the powers of Heaven, and 
declared with the firmness wortby of his 
determination ‘My sentence is for open 
war.” The subtle genius of Milton has 
provided the most perfect definition of a 
military leader, worthy of the name, in 
that brief, firm, and frank sentence of 
Moloch. Could there be anything more 


honourable, more consistent with the 
spirit of noble vengeance, or more 
truly characteristic of the courage 


and resolution of a genuine soldier than 
the firm verdict of open war upon the 
omnipotent powers of Heaven? He 
adduced vigorous but frank arguments in 
support of his contentiou, and refused to 
see any half-way house between ‘Victory 
or Revenge” and abject submission to the 
autocratic decision of the Almighty, nor 
would be tolerate the merest suggestion 
ofresigning himself to the latter alterna. 
tive. No military leader would be werthy | 
of the name if he possessed less self-confi- . 


a 








clessness. It would be 
vain to sea or a truer type of a soldier, 
or a genuine one with less tenacity of 
purpose or without this singleness of aim. 
But cast among a-despicably degenerate 
people, who were suffering from the soul- 
vanishing demoralisation of fresh defeats, 
he only succeeded in drawing expressions 
of petulant wrath and impotent tears 
from his hearers, instead of swords from 
their sheaths. Molochs are the true heroes 
of conquering nations and are worshipped 
in their time, but they are the villains of 
the vanquished and are often cursed in 


another age. They are the Arjunas, 
Pratapadityas, Chengez Khans, Musas, 
Cids, Charles Martels, Napoleons and 
Washingtons. Even among the modern 


warriors—those who are now proving this 
prowess in arms—there are to be found 
men who are the representatives of Moloch 
(in no invidious sense), but present 
company should always be excepted. At 
times they are also rash, but never infirm, 
or unbending. They are the heroes and 
they the villains, but they also vanish in 
the distance of time. 

The next person who spoke in the 
Council was Belial the popular, ‘in act 
more graceful and humane,” with a 
phenomenally oily tongue, almost irresis- 
tibly persuasive with his apparently 
genuine but really hollow eounsel for 
moderation and passivity ; one who could 
make “the worse appear the better 
reason.” He was a contrast to Moloch in 
almost every respect. To him the hearers 
would lend their ears no less than their 
souls, for he was the man of pleasant 
platitudes, and appealing sentiments. He 
understood the psychology of the masses, 
and knew that the inherent tendency of 
mental activity is to choose the line of 
least resistance. He found no difficulty 
in persuading his fallen comrades and 
followers, (with rare exceptions), to 
consider their existing state if not a matter 
for thanksgiving at least one for resigna- 
tion and contentment; lest their discontent 
should lead them to “more woe.” In bis 
abundantly facile aud profoundly cunning 
manner, he poured ample quantities of 
oil on the tempestuous sea of passion and 
bitter vengeance, stirred to its depths by 
the preceding speaker, and ‘“‘with words 
cloth’d in reason’s garb counsel’d ignoble 
ease, and peaceful sloth, not peace.” His 
was not the shot tomiss the mark. The 
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hearers swayed like a reed in the wind of 
his speech, as he demonstrated to them 
the folly of any drastic measures, and were 
finally persuaded that his was the last 
word on the subject. Now, who is un- 
familiar with Belial’s breed, which is 
rampant enougheverywhere ? Not incap- 
able, nor even unconscious of their duty, 
but disgracefully indolent, and far too 
fond ofease to pursue their aim with any 
amount of perseverence, shirking their 
duty in preference to hardships consequent 
upon the execution of it, without stamina, 
constantly seeking plausible excuses for 
want of resolution. But their capability 
becomes a dangerous weapon to be wielded 
against the true interests of the people 
who repose their trust in them. Unwilling 
to bear hardships themselves even for the 
sake of right, they persuade others also to 
forego their right for a life of “ignoble 
ease.” 

Mammon, who followed Belial, was no 
deliberate sbirker like his predecessor, but 
a genuine pessimist. Bereft of hope of 
success, aS against the all-too-stupendous 
powers of Heaven, the proposal to conti- 
nue the strife only served to deepen his 
mental gloom, and he roused his self-sacri- 
ficing instinct to the pitch of martyrdom, 
and, therefore, when he rose to speak, he 
unconsciously and spontaneously lent sup- 
port to Belial’s view, and declared sourly, 
but sagely that “torments also in lengthy, 
of time” become agreeable. He was no ` 
believer in rash and radical measures, but 
was convinced that in ‘the settl’d state of 
order” alone could the banished crew of 
heaven ‘compose their evils.” He saw no 
sense in hesitating to confess his own im- 
puissance as against the infinite might of 
God, and, therefore, recognised salvation 
only in acquiescence in the decree.of 
Heaven, and emphatically advocated 
peace. To him Progress was synonymous 
with Peace, and, therefore, the verdick Ot 
the military commander seemed to him ta 
have been pronounced in wanton dis-> 
regard of the good of the Satanic Frater-- 
nity. Pessimists may be incapable, but 
they are never insincere. When they are 
also capable, it is a case of inordinate ob- 
session with some exaggerated idea that 
generally takes the wind out of their sail. 
They mean well and honestly desire to be 
of service, but labour under disabilities of 
mental inhibition. 

But Beelzebub, the next speaker, “thai 
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whom, Satan except, no higher sat”, was 
the man of the moment. A firm, proud, 
dignified, purposeful, consumately subtle, 
and capable leader of the people, whose 
very looks distinguished him from his col- 
leagues as the very antethesis of the 
myopic rashness of Moloch, the shameful 
degeneracy of Belial who lacked both sin- 
cerity and stamina, and the melancholy 
martyrdom of Mammon the pessimist. 
Even in his fallen condition he had not 
permitted his former glory to be obliterat- 
ed from his memory, which provided him 
with a perennial source of bitterness born 
of wounded pride and uumerited degrada- 
tion, also the stimulus to act in pursuance 
of his revengeful purpose. His proud mein 


at once marked him out asan heir to the. 


imperishable heritage of a resplendent past 
his eyes reflecting deep hereditary pride, 
and unmistakable capability. It was 
neither for the wrath of Heaven, nor his 
fallen condition to daunt or tame him. 
He rose, “and in rising seem’d a pillar of 
State; deep on his Front engraven Deli- 
beration sat and public care.” ‘Majestic 
in ruin”, even his very “look drew audi- 
ence and attention stillas Night or Sum- 
mer’s noon-tide air’, when he addressed 
the “Thrones and Imperial Powers, off- 
spring of Heaven, Etherial Virtues” he art- 
fully questioned ‘‘Or these titles now, must 
we renounce and changing style be called 
} Princes of Hell ?” His criticism of the 
counsel for passivity and contentment was 
scathing and convincing: to him the very 
suggestion of acquiescence in so base and 
revolting a state of slavery was simply 
outrageous. He was not blind to the in- 
finite resourcefulness of the heavenly 


power, nor did he discount the wisdom of . 


guarding against any fresh outburst of the 
Almighty’s wrath, but the mere thought 
of sitting with folded hands, and prattling 
Of peace withthe Power that had wrought 
their ruin was repugnant tohim. In the 
{plenitude of his gifted astuteness, and ia 
previous consultation with Satan himself, 
he had devised the plan calfulated to spite 
the Creator and to avenge the wrongs 
suffered by the vanquished hosts of heaven. 
That plan he ingeniously unfolded before 
the “Synod of Gods.” It was only too 
obvious that any attempt at open warfare 
would not merely be foiled, but requited 
fresh horrors and unthought of torments. 
He was a practical .genius indeed! While 
fully alive to the manifest superiority of 
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the heavenly powers, not yet minimising 
the obvious futility of open warfare, he 
focussed the attention of his comrades 
upon a point in the Kingdom of God, 
which in virtue of its being situated on the 
furthest confines was peculiarly exposed to 
attack, and which at the same time 
housed the latest and the fairest of His 
creations——-M AN. 

“By sudden onset, either with hell fire, 

To waste His whole creation, or possess 

All as our own, and drive as we were driven 

The puny habitants, or if not drive 

Seduce them to our Party, that their God  -- 

May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge.” 

It would at least ‘interrupt his joy.” 
From the point of view of the Allies, the 
seduction of Ireland (the illustration is 
irresistible) seems to have been conceived 
in that spirit. But he was undoubtedly a 
man of practical sense, and his advice 
could not fail of effect. “The bold design - 
pleas’d highly those infernal States, and 
joy sparkled in all their eyes; with full 
assent they vote.” It was, however, a 
tremendous undertaking, and one which 
was fraught with unheard of perils. They, 
therefore, fell to thinking as to who should 
be trusted with the mission. The speaker 
continued : 





EE: “But first whom shall we send 

In search of this new world, whom shall we find 
Sufficient ? who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unhottom’d infinite Abyss 

And through the palpable obscure find out 

His uncouth way, or spread his aerie flight 
Upborne by indefatigable wings 

Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy Isle ; what strength, what art cau then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 

Through the thick Sentries and Stations thick 
Of Angels watching round ? Here he had need 
All circumspection, and we now no less 

Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send 
The weight of all and our last hope relies.” 


The attempt was far too perilous for 
any one to declare his willingness to under- 
take it. 

E T “all sat mute 


Pondering the danger with deep thou 
In other’s countenance read his ow) 
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Satan, whom now trans 
Above his fellows, w 
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“But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 

And this Imperial Sov’reignty, adorn’d 

With splendour, arm’d with power, if aught propos’d 
And judg’d of public moment, in the shape 

Of difficulty or danger could deter 

Me from attempting.” 

Milton’s Satan was a character true 
to life, and not in the least exaggerated 
or poetically embellished. A most deserv- 
ing and astute leader of the exiled crew of 
heaven, he knew their weaknesses and 
foibles, as well as their strength and 
aspirations, and attuned his activity 
according to the occasion with a view to 
maintain ‘his bad eminence” among them. 

He had a surpassing aptitude for leader- 
ship, and was pre-eminently fitted to be at 
the steering wheel of any barque. 
Thoroughly conversant with the art of 
winning laurels, displaying his talents to 
advantage, earning golden opinions of 
people, exercising consummate tact in 
retaining the adherence of his colleagues, 
and finally providing people with excellent 
opportunities to lionise him—nay deify 
him, he was au Augustus Cesar on a con- 
siderably larger scale. Perhaps, Milton 
had Oliver Cromwell himself before him. 
Not only did he know how to play upon 
the feelings of the masses, and the egoism 
of the members of his cabinet, but he was 
a finished diplomat, and was fully alive to 
the necessity of steering clear of rivals, and 
never failed to devise means to stand alone 
on the pedestal surrounded by admiring 
multitudes. The moment he had announc. 
ed to the applauding audience his inten- 
tion to attempt the perilous voyage, he 
suspected that some others also might be 
encouraged to volunteer to go, and that 
would not be consistent with his position 
asthe unrivalled hero. And realising the 
importance of forestalling any such rival 
he bid the banished hosts make merry 

a A A while I abroad 

Through all the coasts of dark destruction seel 

Deliverance for us all : this enterprise 
None shall partake with me.” l 
uld allow no division of honoar, 
e high repute” all by himself 
rd huge.” Each time he 
is life or power he was 
as their true hero, 
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offsprings of his overweening passiou for 
“Power,” which he could enjoy undivided, 
only if he remained as a peerless leader. 
These are some of the types described 
by Milton. The others, the favoured and 
obedient angels, the Son of God, the dis- 
obedient ancestor of Man, and many 
others are also models, but of a different 
kind. Nor are the prototypes of Norman 
Augells, Bernard Shaws, or Robert Blatch- 
fords to be found there; for Illusionists, 
Positivists, and Chauvinists do not seem 
to have struck Miulton’s fancy. But 
the types of leaders, whose weakness 
and strength lie in oratory, and whose 
preposterous lives have nothing but 
a span of speech to bequeathe to 
the world, have been almost faultlessly 
and perhaps  circumspectly’ described 
by the poet in the persons of Satan, 
Moloch, Belial, Mammon, Beelzebub, 
and some other minor models. It would 
be almost impossible to conceive of any 
public leader who escapes these categories. 
Genuineness is again embraced under 
another type—Christ, who comes down 
on earth to expiate the sins of others, 
to be crucified for a multitude of sinners. 
But Christs are not born frequently, in 
fact, they arethe illusions after which 
people run only to find men of flesh and 
blood in their place—men palpitating 
with hot blood, and breathing the same 
foul air as the seekers do! Yes, men, men, 
indeed, who infest this little planet of ours, 
whose specious deeds descend from 
“glory... or close ambition varnished 
o'er with zeal.” From under the well 
wrapt cloak of public zeal, the good of 
humanity, or patriotism, often enough, 
inconveniently protrudes the unholy face 
of self-seeking, or oftener still, the sour 
visage of disappointed ambition. They 
form themselves into a covenanted frater- 
nity of log-rollers, and sprawl on public 
platforms, and leisurely yawn on holy, 


pulpits. They string a few catch-phrases |, 


together, and prate of rights and demands 
almost ad Patean. But it may be con- 
fidently asserted that under cover of 
pleasant platitudes they dwell in blissful 
ignorance of their duty. Thoroughly infa- 
tuated with themselves, they find a pecu- 
liar charm in the phrase “Rights and 
Demands,’ and either never tumble to 
the word Duty or deliberately ignore it 
Was it not Giuseppe Mazzini who said 
that the struggle of the believers in 
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“Rights” would last only so long as temp- 
tations were not put out of their way, but 


the work of the votaries of “Duty”? would: 


cease only with their life. The struggle of 
the latter shall be unto the bitter end to 
get wrongs righted, they shall face person- 
al hardships, and perils with an equani- 
rity and resignation worthy of a sainted 
martyr. Hanging and quartering shall 
not deter them, crucifixion and burning at 
the stake shall not daunt or tame them. 
Theirs is the.divine mission, and theirs the 
eternal cause, and nothing but the fulfil- 
ment of their mission shall quench the pas- 
sion with which they are inspired. They 
shall defy circumstances, and create their 
own for the accomplishment of their ob- 
ject. But for all that the Divine spark is 
essential. 

Asa matter of general rule leadership 
has, in the conception of the public, de- 
generated into a sort of lucrative profes- 
sion, which attracts a very considerable 
number of aspirants of a large variety of 
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capability and qualifications. It holds 
out brilliant prospects to the successful. 
Not alone does it lead to high honours, 
public eminence, and the undisputed right 
to the controland disbursement of public 
funds, but often enough to a.decent pen- 
sion “in tail’ as the lawyer would say. 
We have only to look round to recognise 
Belials and Beelzebubs, for they abound 
in our earth. Molochs are rare, and so are 
Mammons; genuine soldiers, and honest 
pessimists are a noble type, but scarce. 
Satans are born once ina blue moon, for 
their capabilities are of the highest, and 
they certainly are the shapers of destinies, 
and the authors of memorable achieve- 
ments. 

Milton’s genius has given the world, 
amonga thousand and one other things, 
at least one thing of ever fresh importance, 
and that is his comprehensive definitions 
of public leaders. 


M. ASAT ALI. 
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bear her ‘Home’ charges. Of late, 
Great Britain and all other civilised 
countries have changed their currency. 
Post-War problems are busily discussed. 
It is time that India should see if, in her 
interests, under the present altered con- 
ditions, her currency—the life blood of in- 
le circulation—also requires revi- 
fion. 
‘ Ranade, the great scholag and states- 
é man, has, as a result of careful study, said 
that in the application of economic prin- 
ciples, the historical as opposed to the 
deductive method of taking account of the 
past with a view of making a reliable fore- 
cast of the future, should be applied. 
- India, since the time when her history is 
known to rest on solid facts, has been the 
place upon which time after time foreign 
nations, ancient, medieval and modern, 


[tea has world-wide trade. She has to 
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have invariably fixed their longing eyes. 
Her commerce has not been inconsiderable. 

The value or the relation between two 
things in utility at a particular time and 
place, is always expressed in terms of 
money. India had the use of money fora 
long time past. Itis said in ‘Numismata 
Orientalia”’ that in all countries the metal 
first used for exchange was silver, be it 
Palestine, Egypt, Greece, or Italy. Sir 
A. Cunningham the first Archzological 
Superintendent of India and a great numis- 
matist, dates 1000 B. C. as the time when 
silver was first coined in India. Later re- 
searches place it as 700 B.C- 

Prof. H. D. Macleod takes a somewhat 
different view, at least with reference to 
India, when he says: 


“It is imagined by a not inconsiderable number of 
persons that silver only has been the currency in 
India from time immemorial and that the Natives are 
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attached toit. Thisis however entirely erronenus, 
Silyer was first forced upon the entire Native popula- 
tion by the Company in 1818 and it was only in 
1883 it has become the exclusive currency of India in 
consequence of Lord Dalhousie demonetising gold. 
The Natives themselves greatly preferred their 
ancient standard gold.”’ 

Mr. L. C. Probyn is equally emphatic 
when he says 

“The unit of the Hindu system of currency was of 
gold, and although the Muhammadan conquest in- 
troduced a silver rupee in 1542, gold still formed part 
of the currency, while in Southern States, where they 
did not gain their ascendancy, a gold currency con- 
tinued in force even after the British conquest.” 


Sir David Barbour opines 


“Itis beyond doubt that both metals were used 
simultaneously by the great nations of autiquity— 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Lydians, the 
Persians, the Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans.” 

Ancient history reminds us that gold 
was used to be collected from the beds of 
certain rivers in North India. Professor 
Macleod finds that the Phoenecians 
brought vast quantities of silver and ex- 
changed them for the gold dust of the 
Lower Indus. History further records 
that 

“The Persian king, Darius, who invaded India 
about 500 B.C., exacted 360 talents of gold dust from 
the king of Northern India, probably the part now 
known as the Punjab, as tribute. This gold dust 
Darius got coined as Dorics.” 

Coming to mediaeval times, we find 
that before the Muhammadan invasion, 
and even sometime after the same, gold 
was the standard of value. It was the 
chief current coin, at any rate, in all large 
transactions. Silver, to a small extent, 
and copper (for small and trifling transac- 
tions) were also coined. Shells (Cowries) 
were used in exchange in the unprogressive 
parts of the country. During the Muham- 
madanera, Altmashit was, the Sultan of 
Delhi, who in 1233 A.D. first introduced 
the silver coin Tanka ; since then silver re- 
ceived a decided impetus; and the standard 
coin, at any rate, in Northern India where 
the Muhammadan throne was seated, was 
silver. India was then a collection of small 
independent states scattered all round. 
Railways were unknown. Even trunk 
roads had not been formed. Internal com- 
munications were difficult. Each state 
issued its own coins, They seldom—there 
was neither need nor facility—found cur- 
rency in other neighbouring States. There 
were, therefore, a great number (about 
a thousand) of different coins of various 
metals and sizes. During the Muham- 
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madan rule whose sway extended over a 
considerable portion of the country, a 
rather bold scheme for reforming the 
currency was devised by Mohamad Tog- 
lak. His reform was to debase the 
silver coin and to circulate copper pieces 
at the nominal value of silver coins. 
This is indeed a prototype in principle 
of the present paper currency. Nearly 
three centuries elapsed when, during the 
reign of Sher Shah, in 1542, the name of 
Rupee was given to the cota with its pre- 
sent weight of 180 grains. An effort— 
though futile it proved to bə—at introduc- 
ing a uniform standard in this Empire was 
conceived by Akbar. This is perhaps in 
anticipation of the present world-wide 
attempt (this time almost a decided 
success) at a uniform standard for all 
civilised countries, taking active part in 
international trade. As Southern India 
was farther from the central authority of: 
the Moguls it was left practically unaftect- 
ed by that influence and consequently she 
alone maintained her wonted gold standard 
in currency till the. gold pagoda 
was displaced by the Company Rupee 
of 1818. 

In modern times the East India Com- 
pany on itsestablishment in India, adupted 
the moghal coinage. In course of time it 
obtained permission from the indigenous 
rulerstomint native coin at this Com- 
pany’s mint witha slight modification. In 
1806 the bi-metallic basis was accepted by 
the Court of Directors; they denied any 
wish on their part to force silver to the 
exclusion of gold. Anyway, both gold 
and silver were the standard and both 
kinds of coins found currency, till India 
first became a silver using country when 
in 1835 silver coins became legal tender to 
the exclusion of gold. The rupee (180 
grains with 165 silver plus 15 alloy) was 
first coined then. The rule was honoured 
more in its breach. Gold mohurs also 
continued to be minted and circulated, 
In 1841 goi currency had to be recog-' 
nised. But towards the end of 1852 Lorda 
Dalhousie, being alarmed at the great 
discoveries of gold in Australia and Cali- 
fornia and the probable deterioration of 
the value relatively to silver issued a 
historic despatch dated 25th December 
1852, which declared that ‘‘No gold coins 
will be received’ on account of payments 
due or in any way to be made to the 
Governments in any public treasury within 
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the territories of the East India Company.” 
Silver, therefore, now became the only 
legal tender. Later events amply proved 
that this was a mistake. Silver began to 
fall in value. European countries trading 
with India demonitised silver with the 
result that India suffered in her trade 
with countries not having the similar 
silver standard ; and India’s burden to pay 
her home charges—these are always pay- 
able in gold in England—became automa- 
tically increased. There was no doubt a 
partial reaction in 1864 when it was made 
permissible to tender gold sovereigns as 
the equivalent for ten rupees and to make 
the Government currency notes change for 
rupees or sovereigns at that rate. This 
was felt to be expedieat as the popularity 
of the gold currency could not be interfered 
with though the Government measures 
tended to suppress the gold currency. It 
was also felt that it was really very hard 
to force India with her abundance of gold 
to traverse half the globe in search of silver 
before she could pay for European Com- 
modities. The silver currency was then 
both inconvenient and unpopular. It 
aroused public discussion. There was un- 


rest. This led to the appointment of an - 


Indian Currency Commission to deal with 
the whole subject of currency in this 
country, 

It may not be out of place at this 
juncture to note thatin Pre-British days 
currency went along the simple and the 
natural line of full value legal-tender 
money. There was no token metal. The 
mints simply tested the metal and cut 
the same into desirable and} convenient 
sizes. But with the recent altered notions 
of economic science, new beliefs were 
entertained and introduced with the result 
of introducing a degree of artificiality in 
the currency. Full value legal-tender 
money was displaced by a token metal 
and a paper currency. ‘Ihe altered prin- 
‘ciples of monetary science were introduced 
in England as a compact wole, whereas, 
in India partial experiments were made 
which led to crises now and then. The 
result.of the inauguration of this policy 
led to the four difterent Commissions so 
far: (1) The Indian Currency Commission 
of 1866-67 (2) ; Lord Herschell’s Commis- 
sion of 1893 ; (8) Fowler’s Commission of 
1898 and (4) lastly the Chamberlain’s 
Commission of 1913. i 

It has proposed to deal with each com- 


mission separately in so far as it affects 
the standard of value in India. The ’67- 
Commission found that the demand for 
the gold currency was unanimous through. 
out the country, and therefore recom- 
mended the acceptance of English and 
Australian sovereigns in all Government 
treasuries, The Government of India 
adopted this recommendation: only the 
rate of exchange was Rs. 10 and As. 4. 
This demand for gold currency is only 
natural; not only because for ages that 
state of things obtained in India and that 
the most advanced nations, France, 
America, Italy, Germany, Holland and 
Japan (long considered as the fortress of 
silyer) have, even at a sacrifice, adopted 
the gold currency; but also gold as a 
metal of currency has an admirable intrin- 
sic value all its own. Says Seyd in his 
“Bullion and Foreign Exchanges” : 

“Gold is the noblest of all metals, the king of the 
metals as the alchemists of old used to call it. It 
holds this exalted rank by virtue of its precious 
physical and chemical properties, among which may 
be mentioned more specially its indestructibilily ; its 
signal power of resisting oxidising influences ; its 
feasibility ; its permanent ductility and malleahility ; 
its beautiful colour and splendid lustre.” 

Adam Smith found that in the progress 
of industry commercial nations used gold 
for large payments, silver for purchases 
of moderate valuc, and baser metals for 
petty transactions. Chamber found that 
gold is the substance which, by common 
consent, people at the ntmost extremities 
of the civilised world have used as their 
standard currency. Being more valuable, 
gold is such according to Macleod that 
“a man might carry about with him as it 
were a concentrated essence of power of 
commanding services.” J. S. Mil, Ricardo 
and J. Wilson have made important 
admissions in favour of gold. Lord 
Sandhurst prefers gold for its “superior 
portability, decrease in wastage and the 
economy in mintage’’ which he describes 
as “elements of cheapness which have a 
marked effect of asserting the superiority 
of gold.” The inconvenience and addi- 
tional cost of transmission of gold and 
silver from Australia round by London to 
India is fitly described thus : 

“The extra expense now incurred by the Indian 
population on account of freight, the loss arising 
from Indian money being held up in England wait- 
ing for purchases of silver, increase the cost of min- 
tage and the rate of wear aud tear of silver currency, 
allof which could be saved if a gold currency were 
prevalent in India, is generally estimated at nearly 
one million pound sterling.” 
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Several responsible Indian ministers 
such as Sir Richard Temple favoured the 
introduction of a gold standard-and a 
vld currency in India as necessary and 
ex Dedient. The policy inaugurated in 1883 
ha d the effect of silver falling rapidly in 
rice. Many European countries de- 
mometised silver. The burden of India to 
pay tp her Home charges in England 
becann? greatly enhanced. The gold price 
of silver” fell ; for example 


In 18,72 1 Rupee = is, 11d. 
a Ws 5 1s. 82d. 
„ 85 ? n 1s. 64d. 
,, ST 13 .. Ls. 489d.. 
” 92 g | Is. 298d. 


Silver depreciatting so steadily the Indian 
Government could not meet the home dues 
without resort .to fresh new taxation being 
resorted to. It w.48 during this period that 
the Income-Tax A ct of 1886, the Salt-Tax 
Act of 1887 were passed and the revenue 
raised thereunder made up for the evil 
effects of the depreciation of the rupee. The 
Government had to find extra money tor 
the exchange compensation allowance. 
They wanted to try bi-metallism. It could 
have been an excellent remedy if ail the 
other trading nations had also consented 
to the arrangement. They would not and 
the attempt of the Indian Government 
failed. i 
This state of things led ĉo the second or 
the Herschell Commission. The Commis- 
sion sat. They were not unanimous in 
their opinions. Bi-metallism was thought 
expedient. But England would not change, 
as average money wages had not fallen 
though prices of commodities had fallen ; 
without England, the centre of money 
market, other countries would not change. 
There wasa good deal of doubt and un- 
certainty in the minds of the Commission- 
ers. This is seen from the words of Lord 
Herschell uttered when leaving the last 
meeting of the Commission: “Well at any 
rate, our work has had one effect ; it has 
made all of us more modest than when we 
began.’ Accepting the recommendations. 
of this Commission the Indian mints for 
silver were closed to the free coinage by 
private persons ; but the Government re- 
served its right to coin to remedy any 
shortage. Gold sovereigns or bullion were 
to be received in the Treasury, and rupee 
was tobe given in exchange at is. 4d.a 
An. not madejegal 
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tender to private persons, yet it was ac- 
cepted in payment of Government dues at 
Rs. 15 for a sovereign. These measures 
were adopted no doubt asa preliminary 
to the introduction of a gold currency in 
India because it was anticipated that 
silver would be less imported, gold would 
enormously flow into the country and 
thus pave the way forthe much desired 
gold currency and that the rate of ex- 
change of silver would get steady. It was 
also taken for granted that no further 
steps should be taken till the results of the 
closing of the mints will have been fully 
ascertained. 

From 1893 to 1898 was a period of ex- 
periment and transition. The difficulty 
was augmented by the famine of 1896-97 
and the war on the North-Western Fron- 
tier. The years were years of deficit and 
surplus alternately. Though the rate of 
exchange fell, it did not fall in proportion 
to the fallin the gold price of silver ; and 
the progress towards the ratio of 1s. 4d. 
to the rupee was steady as is seen below :— 


1893-94 1 Rupee — Is. 2°546d. 
94-95 2 1s. 1:00d. 
95-96 s is. 1:638dđ. 
96-97 i Ís. 2°45d. 
97-98 S 1s. 3:406d. 
98-99 ‘3 1s, 3°978d. > 


In 1898 it was thought necessary to 
facilitate this growth to borrow money 
to form a gold reserve and to stop relative 
redundancy of the currency by melting 
down rupees. This led to the Fowler 
Commission of ’98. 

The Act of 1899 based upon the recom- 
mendations of this Commission provided 
that sovereigns were made legal tender for 
the public and that the Indian mints would 
be opened for coining sovereigns. Thus 
the introduction of gold mono-metallism 
was well-nigh complete ; only the amount 
of rupees in circulation had tobe slow] 
restricted. The Commissioners further’ 
recommended? the fixity of the rate of 
exchange at 1s. 4d. per rupee and that the 
profit made by the coinage of rupees at 
this rate of exchange should go toforma 
fund—the gold standard reserve—to pro- 
vide a reserve sufficient to convert into 
sterling such amount of silver as may seek 
export at any time. Silver also is legal 
tender. Gold no doubt was our standard 
for our external trade but a ‘limping 
standard’ so to say. That this closing cf 
re ee A o oes: a 
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mints directly led to the tiding over the 
crises of 92-93 and also tended to the 
saving of the Governmentin its exchange 
difficulties is the opinion of the official 
apologists. There is another and a more 
serious aspect of thisexperimental measure 
of the closing of the Indian mints to silver. 
Indian economics with Dadabhai Naoroji 
at the head cried that closing the mints or 
introducing the gold standard would not 
save anything to the Indian tax-payers 
in their remittances towards the ‘‘Home 
charges.” It was also pointed out that 
closing the mints and thereby artificially 
raising the true rupee (bullion worth 
about 11d. in gold) to the false rupee 
worth 16d. in gold meant 45 per cent 
more taxation; and thatit was a viola- 
tion of all taxation Acts. Also it may 
be said that the Indian peasants suffered 
a depreciation of more than a third in the 
nominal value of their capital—including 
their silver ornaments—since they could no 
longer be coined as rupees but had tobe sold 
as bullion at 42 per cent below the price of 
the coined silver. The taxes paid in India 
represent more commodities than formerly 
as the prices in rupee tended to fall. The 
value of debts contracted during free silver 
coinage increased. So that this experimen- 
tal currency legislation affected adversely 
the Indian Peasant, the Indian Tax-payer 
and the Indian debtor. 

Then a novel system was suggested by 


d- Mr. A. M. Lindsay to produce a gold 
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standard in India without a gold currency, 
the standard being known by the name of 
the “Gold Exchange Standard.” This 
system was adopted piecemeal by the 
Government as a result of a series of 
experiments. Gold was not used largely 
in the shape of coins. The bulk of the 
metallic currency was of silver coins which 
had an artificial value much greater than 
their intrinsic value. The well known 
economic law—Gresham’s Law—that the 
anterior money forcibly drives out the 
superior money or that ‘the ,popularity of 
a coin varies inversely with the anxiety of 
the possessor to part with it’ was in full 
operation. l 

All these things show that the period 
of 1893-1898 was a period of experiments 
and that from 1898 to 1907-8 was a 
period of the after effects of the experi- 
ments, the details ot which were outlined 
above. India suffered under the experi- 
mental currency measures, which were 
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started even without sufficient notice to 
those whom they eventually affected ; and 
she became accustomed to the altered state 
of things. The Fowler Commission found 
that India wasina fit state to use gold 
coins in their daily transactions. This 
finding is in turn now sought to be ex- 
plained away. The gold currency is yet 
far off. In 1910 Sir James Meston from 
his place in the Government of India 
said 

“The next and final step is a true gold currency. 
That, I have every hope, will come in time, but we 
cannot force it. The final step will come when the 
country is ripe for it. I trust that will not long be 
delayed; for when it comes it will obliterate all the 
mistakes, all the inconveniences, all the artificialities 
of our present position.” 

In 1912 the Government of India in a 
despatch dated 16-5-1912 pressed for the 
immediate establishment of a_ gold 
currency and they added : 

“Our proposal for a gold currency has behind it 
the overwhelming support of the Indian public opi- 
nion, the leaders of which are ready and anxious to 
extend the every day use of the common coin of the 
empire and are unable to understand why India 
should be denied the same minting facilities as have 
been given to Australia and Canada.” 


The Home Treasury pronounced that 
the coinage of gold in India was beset with 
“legal difficulties.” They further suggest- 
ed the appointment of a Royal Commis- 


sion on Indian Finances and Currency. 


The Government of India could not help 
accepting it. This led to the Chamberlain 
Commission of 1918. No evidence was 
collected in India. The foregone conclu- 
sion of the Treasury was endorsed by the 
Commission. One is reminded of the 
words of Dadabhai Naoroji who said as 
follows about the appointment of Commis- 
sions on another occasion : 

“The usual process in such cases is to appoint a 
commission or a committee, put in members, and have 
witnesses of their own choice, eens if possible just 


a small margin for appearance O independence, 
Generally they get their own foregone conclusions. 


London is the money market where the 
world’s international transactions are 
settled. The gold stocks of England are 
poor in proportion to her monetary respon- 
sibilities and wide commerce and in the 
words of Alakh Dhari. 


“Short of Gold themselves and alarmed at their 
large indebtedness to India in the international 
trade balance account, year in and year out, the finan- 
ciers of England lave contracted a deadly prejudice 
against India importing aby Gold at all and numer- 
cus pretexts and excuses have been invented with a 
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view to mislead the powers that be and thwart the 
schemes for the introduction of a Gold Currency.” 


The Royal Commission found that the 
efforts to introduce gold in circulation in 
India proved a failure. This is opposed 
to popular impressions in India; there 
would have been greater circulation 
but for the halting way in which it 
was introduced. The Commission dis- 
regarding all the desire of the people of 
India for a gold currency, has directed that 
the Indians should be educated to the use 
of economical forms of money, silver and 
paper. The policy of forcing token money 
when the universal desire is for gold, is not 
expedient. The Commission does not see 
its way to recommend the establishment 
ofa gold mint in India. Thus the hopes 
raised, in the Indian mind of securing the 
gold currency, the hopes with which they 
suffered all risks and all inconveniences 
under the experimental currency measures 
devised from time to time, have been 
blighted by a stroke of the pen of the Com- 
mission of 1913. 


A word about the gold standard reserve 
will not be out of place. The gold stau- 
dard reserve that was adverted to pre- 
viously was conceived in 1900 on the sug- 
gestion of the Fowler Commission. The 
artificial rupee was worth 16d. in gold. 
Silver bullion was purchased at about ild. 
and coined into rupees (token coins) arti- 
ficially worth 16d. The Government by 
this process made a net profit of about 5d. 
for every rupee coined. This was not 
treated as revenue though it indirectly and 
eventually meant additional taxation. A 
fund was thus created consisting of the 
accumulation ofsuch profits and was 
placed by as the reserve to safeguard the 
risks of a fallin exchange and to meet the 
emergency of converting into sterling of 
such silver as might seek export at any 
tine. From 1900 to 1906 the: whole 
amount thus set apart was sent to Eng- 
land and spent in the purchase of British 
Government Securities. It was resolved 
that a portion of this Reserve should be 
kept in India in silver the reason not being 
apparent as the object ofthe reserve was 
to ensure stability of the gold value of the 
rupees. The fund swelled up largely as is 
seen below :— 


On 31st March 1918 the Reserve stood 
as follows :— 
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Crores 
about 


£15,945,669 24 


British Securities (at 
market value) 
Money lent in England 
for firms atshort notice £ 1,005,664 114 
Gold deposited at the 
Bank of England £ 1,620,000 24% 
Silver in Indian Branch £ 4,000,000 6 


£22,571,3833 34 


and on 3ist August 1916 it stood as fol- 
lows :— 


Gold in India £ 622,060 
Loan in England at short 
notice £ 6,267,618 


British and Colonial Gov- 
ernment Securities (value 
on 31-3-1916) £11,825,902 
British Government Securi- 
ties £ 4,898,500 
Temporary loans to tem- 
porary balances in India£ 4,000,000 
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£27,614,080 
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and on 8ist October 1916 it stood as fol- 
lows :— 


Gold in India £ 1,778 
Cash placed by the Secre- 

tary of State for India 

at short notice £ 5,858,657 
Securities held on 30th 

September 1916 £12,401,673* 


British Government Secu- 

rities since purchased £ 4,104,269 
Loans to Home Treasury £ 2,000,000 
Temporary Loan to Trea- 


sury Balances, India £ 4,000,000 
Total £28,266,377 
Various objections were raised by 


Indians from time to time to thus keeping 
this Indian Keserve in London instead of 
in India, to its investment largely in sects, 
rities which may perhaps not be realised 
in times of need without some loss and to 
its being lent to borrowers in London in- 
stead of being lentin India where there is 
so much dearth of capital to build indus- 
tries with. ‘India’s money for India’ is a 
sensible cry. It has been pointed out that 
this reserve, located in India being ordinary 
and legitimate to Indians, might be of im- 
mense advantage to England in times of 
incnetary crises there; and Sir F. Wilson 
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voiced forth the Indian feeling when he 
said “that the gold reserve is our own 
Indian money and that as a matter of 
natural pride it should be in our own 
country (India) as a visible possession.” 
It must also be noted that under the head 
of Paper Currency Reserve which is held 
against the Notes equal to their full value 
a portion of the reserve is located in 
London, though the object is the redemp- 
tion of notes in circulation in India which 
implies that the whole should bein India. 
The reserve on 31-3-1913 is as follows :— 


Gold in London 9°15 Crores. 
Gold in India 29°37 s,, 
Silver in India 16°45 i 
Securities of Govern- 

ment of India 10:00 
Securities of British 

Government 4°00 ss, 

Total 68:97 


To sum up. The ancient standard of 
value in India was gold. When the East 
India Company entered, gold and silver 
coins were current side by side in North 
India though in South India gold coins 
were commonly current. Silver was first 
forced upon the Indians by the East India 
Company in 1818; Lord Dalhousie made 
Silver the sole standard in 1853. Gold 
Struggled for existence later, suftering 
demonetisation and revulsion in its favour 
alternately. From 1866 to 1913 was a 
period of experiments,—costly they were— 
aud of commissions to inquire into the 
laws of currency. Silver currency was 
sought to be abandoned in favour of gold 
currency by way of saving the situation 
re falls in exchange necessitating the clos- 
ing of mints for silver in 1893. Prior to 
1893 the people had been accustomed for 
generations to the full value of coins in 
currency transactions. Halting efforts 
were made to introduce the gold currency. 
IJopes nevertheless were raised that it 
vould soon be achieved, only to be blight- 
ed at last by the mandate of the Cham- 
berlain’s Commission of 1913. The situ- 
ation now is this: India has world-wide 
_ trade., Her destinies are bound up with 
those of the British Empire. All the civi- 
lised countries except China have changed 
their standard of value and currency to 
gold. It cannot be long ere she also 
changes her standard of value. India’s 
silver currency with its rapid fall of the 
price of silver is inexpedient. Bi-metallism 
is out of question as it was not agrecd to 
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by other nations. India cannot afford to 
stand aloof from the world’s concert. The 
only outstanding alternative is the adop- 
tion of gold currency as obtaining in 
England and elsewhere. With this, the 
rupee will represent a fixed portion of gold. 
The notes and rupees will “act precisely as 
if they were bits of gold by being made 
convertible into gold for foreign payment.” 

India wants that the result of the ex- 
periments made in England for 500 years, 
be extended to her and that free mints for 
gold be opened in India, adding tc the 
financial support of the British Empire. 
No progressing nation could afford to 
adopt a different standard of value from 
that of the more civilised and wealthy 
countries. And any difference in standards 
of value between two nations having in- 
timate and commercial relations is a great 
evil. And she ought no longer to be ‘‘kept 
tied down with antiquated and out of date 
theories of currency and arbitrary notions 
of state management and control in this 
respect.” 

There is no longer any alarm that there 
may not be enough gold in the world to 
facilitate the introduction of gold currency 
in India, as the gold production in the 
world is £100,000,000 every year and 
the Mysore Gold Mines alone show a gold 
out-put of over 3 crores of rupees per 
annum and as the economists of the world 
are devising means of finding out 
anew outlet for the excess output. Nor 
canit be safely said that there is danger 
of India hoarding up her gold, as “though 
gold were not used for a variety of pur- 
poses not always useful or artistic in 
Europe and America as well as in India.” 
Further Gold currency alone would cer- 
tainly obviate this tendency, if any. Also 
there is unimpeachable and overwhelming 
evidence, official and non-official, that gold 
is extensively used in India in bona fide 
currency and that the Indian peasant be- 
lieves in the metallic currency. It is, there- 
fore, fervently hoped that England will 
yield to the wishes of the people in this 
matter and that she will permit India to 
assimilate the Indian currency to hers and 
that the Indian reserves be mainly allowed 
to be kept in India so as to facilitate 
the flow of capital upon which the Indian 
industries could be founded and success- 
fally built up and with which the Indian 
Railways and the Indian Irrigation Works 
could be constructed. 
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HOW THE JUST MAN LIVES 


BOUT Habakkuk, one of the “minor” 
Hebrew prophets, nothing is known. 
The time when he lived and the occa- 
sion which called forth his prophecy are 
alike uncertain. The very meaning of his 
short book is open to doubt, for his refer- 
ences to passing events cannot be identified 
without hesitation, and the text in passa- 
ges.as it has come down to the present 
day reader is obscure and corrupted. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages there 
remains enough of solid and tangible value 
in the book of Habakkuk to attract the 
admiration of Carlyle, and to persuade the 
scholar Ewald to call Habakkuk ‘‘the last 
pure light of Hebrew prophecy.” 

The German scholar Ewald is the best 
of all commentators upon the prophets 
of the Old Testament. Nobody else 
succeeds in giving usin quite such a kind- 
ling manner as Ewald the personal history 
of the prophets, the circumstances of the 
times in which they lived, and the inter- 
pretation of their deepest thoughts and 
meanings. Itis scarcely too much to say 
that without the assistance of Ewald it 
is impossible to study the ancient Hebrew 
religious writers intelligently. 

I follow Ewald’s interpretation of 
Habakkuk. What does the short piece of 
writing which bears the prophet’s name 
contain ? It contains a problem which is 
new in the history of prophecy, and it 
contains an answer tothe problem, the 
best answer which seems humanly possible, 
but by no means a complete solution of 
the intellectual difficulty. The problem is 
this, as Habakkuk statesit: “O Lord, 
how long shall I cry, and thou wilt not 
hear ? Lery out unto thee of violence, and 
thou wilt not save...... Spoiling and 
violence are before me and there is strife ; 
and contention riseth up... The law is 
benumbed and justice doth never go 
forth.” Thatis a picture of Jerusalem. 
The violent and unjust man flourishes, and 
for aught the prophet can see never gets 
punished. To this preliminary statement 
of the problem the Lord answers that the 
prophet is to look among the nations, and 


he will see the coming of a punishment 
forthe violent and unjust in Jerusalem. 
“For lo, I raise up the Chaldeans, that 
rough and restless nation: which march 
through the breadth of the earth, to 
possess dwelling places that are not 
theirs...... Their horses are swifter than 
leopards, and are more fierce than the 
evening wolves; and their horsemen bear 
themselves proudly ;......they fly as an 
eagle that hasteth to devour.” 

This answer instead of satisfying the 
prophet only intensifies his difficulty. 
Granted that the Chaldeans are coming 
to punish the Jews, who shall punish the 
Chaldeans ? The Chaldeans are far more 
violent and unjust than the peoples whom 
they overwhelm. They exceed in daring 
aud transgression: their strength is their 
god. In which words Ewald supposes 
the prophet to allude to the custom the 
Babylonians seem to have practised along 
with other peoples of worshipping their 
weapons. The Scythians described by 
Herodotus used to sacrifice to their 
swords, pouring libations of the blood of 
their captives. To their swords as symbols 
ot the god of war the Scythians used to 
offer more sacrifices than to any other 


deity. Habakkuk thinking of the triumph 
of the Chaldeans can only see another 
example of the violent and unjust 


man flourishing. What answer can there 
be to this deepening of his perplexity ? 

He will stand upon his watch, and sét 
him upon the tower, and will look fort 
to see what the Lord will speak concern 
ing his complaint. And what the Lord 
speaks to Habakkuk is this: “The just \ 
man shall live jn his faithfulness.” 

What is the meaning of these words? 
St. Paul quoted them and interpreted them 
to mean that the just man shall live by his 
faith, i.e. by his faith in God and in all 
that St. Paul held to be the essentials of 
faith ; and this isa very fine light indeed 
to throw upon the idea and the conduct 
of life. In belief in God we can find a con- 
solation and compensatian for many 
troubles, anda strong support. But fine 
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as this idea is, it does not seem to express 
quite clearly allthat was in the mind of 
the prophet. 

For. Habakkuk’s word is not “faith,” 
but “faithfulness.” “The just man shall 
live in his faithfulness,” that is to say in 
his persistence, in his steadfastness. When 
things are at their worst, when violence 
and injustice seem to carry all before them, 
there remains toa just man his own will 
and perseverance and tenacity in going on 
his own way. He must be true to himself 
even at such a time, when the stock to his 
faith is even worse than the shock around 
him to peace and prosperity. And this 
fidelity is his one support, and the one 
thing which cannot be taken away from 
him. ‘No other consoling prospect,” says 
A “than. faithfulness in the midst of 

rial.” 

“The just man shall live in his faithful- 
ness” is the clearest word which Habak- 
kuk can find with which to answer his 
own difficulties. This word carries us no 
farther at first sight than the colloquial 
counsel “to grin and bear it.” Those 
simple words “grin and bear it” have 
helped many a brave man to be true to his 
better self in a time of suffering. They do 
not explain why the suffering comes and 
they do notimply any prospect of speedy 
release from endurance. They simply 
sounsel us to endure when we have to 
endure, and they are sternly truthful, re- 
commending themselves to sternly truth- 
ful men. How fine is the word ‘‘grin,’— 
“gerin and bear it,” not “laugh and bear 
it,” laughter being impossible under many 
circumstances in which a man should try 
tobeas gay ashecan. At first sight the 
words of Habakkuk seem to carry us no 
farther than the proverb “grin and bear 
oe But the closing words of the book 
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sem to show us that Habakkuk meant 
ynore than this. Faithfulness seems to 
jaim to mean faithfulness not only to 
courage and fortitude and perseverance, 
but to faith itself which ® circumstances 
perplex and obscure, and to hope which 
seems to be extinguished. Inthe midst of 
injustice the will to abide by justice re- 
mains still the most precious thing in the 
world, and this perception is so clear that 
nothing need take it away. In faithfulness 
to his perception remains the just man’s 
life. And behind his perception of the un- 
‘challengable excellence of justice, Habak- 
‘kuk feels the force of a conviction that 
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nothing so excellent as justice can be 
ultimately destroyed. At the close of the 
prophecy we have these wonderful words 
which were intended in their literal sense, 
and not in any merely figurative way of 
speaking :— 

Though the fig tree should not blossom, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 

The labour of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no meat; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls ; 

Yet will I rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


These are the words ofa patriot anda 
believer in the destiny of his own people 
when he sees an overpoweringly strong 
enemy coming up against his native land 
to destroy the fields and the vineyards and 
to carry the people into exile. In spite of 
all that seems to crush his nation he will 
continue to cherish the hopes that he had 
entertained for a glorious destiny for the 
Hebrew people. He cannot give up so dear 
a part of his life’s dream, but will cling to 
it in spite of every forbidding appearance. 

What does this firm attitude of the 
prophet’s mind prove to us but that man’s 
faith in good is indestructible ? The pro- 
phet has not been afraid to look at his 
doubts, he has given them their full weight, 
and he confesses that he is unable to 
answer or to dispel them, but in spite of 
them he finds hope and persistence remain- 
ing with him. And so doing, he stands as 
it were in the very soul of the persevering 
Hebrew people. The Hebrews asa nation 
have been remarkable for their faith in 
good which is to come to victory in spite 
of a thousand defeats and overthrows. 
Habakkuk is one of the chosen mouth- 
pieces of the Hebrew national genius, and 
the faith that was in the Hebrew people 
and in their prophets is a faith for-nations 
and individual men. A faith for nations— 
in the good which they can work out by 
endeavour carried on through many cen- 
turies ; a faith for irdividuals—who have 
to be encouraged to hope and strive and 
endure in spite of all that sets itselfagainst 
them. Lookin your heart, cries the pro- 
phet, and you will find beneath all depres- 
sion and woe and despair something that 
persists in you, and prevents you from 
giving up finally faith and hope and cour- 
age. 

S This is the lesson I bctieve which Mr. 
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Watts intended to convey iu his fine paint- 
ing of Hope, of which a reproduction was 
presented not long ago m the Modern 
Review. In the picture we have a bent 
human figure, seated upon the globe of the 
world, crouching over a harp, passionately 
listening to the one chord of the harp 
which remains unbroken. Mr. Watts 
writing his own explanation of the picture 
says that Hope strives to get all the music 
out of the one remaining string,—a pathe- 
tic account of his meaning which the paint- 
er probably felt to be only one aspect of it. 
The picture means much more than Mr. 
Watts was able to explain in words. The 
hope in men’s hearts, their ultimate faith, 
is something far better than a fear lest the 
last chord of consolation should break in 
twain. What in the picture means the lis- 
tening attitude ? What means the eager- 
ness of attention ? It is the ultimate earn- 
estness of human nature, which solemnised 
by encroaching fears and by hopes which 
have perished, listens to its own spirit for 
the last and deepest voice of courage. In 
the harp of the human spirit there is always 
one chord which still vibrates. The painter 
has painted his own thought of human 
nature, the answer with which he meets 
all difficulties and questions and doubts. 
Listen well to the:heart of mankind, he 
seems to say, and you will find that the 

rofoundest murmur there is still of hope 
and love and faith and courage. The just 
man can be stripped of everything but his 
steadfastness. 

Habukkuk is unable to believe in the 
longevity of injustice. He has questioned 
himself well in this matter, and for the life 
of him he cannot believe that the unjust 
man’s prosperity can be of long continu- 
ance. He denounces unjust possessions. 
“Woe to him that increaseth that which is 
not his—or how long ?’’ Such possessions 
he will not call property but “heavy 
debts.” The unjust man’s creditors will 
rise up one day and his tormentors will 
spoil him. “Woe to him that getteth an 
evil gain for his house, that he may set 
his nest on high, that he may be delivered 
from the hand of ruin.” “For the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out 
of the timber shall answer it. Woe to him 
that buildeth a city with blood, and esta- 
blisheth a state by iniquity.” These words 
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are an allusion to the Babylonians’ pas- 
sion for building, and compelling conquer- 
ed nations to build for them. Men can 
only build lastingly when they build justly. 
Every unjust edifice shall perish in the 
better days that will come to humanity 
wheo “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the 
waters covers the sea.” The forests of 
Lebanon whose cedars have been hewn 
down, and the animals hunted from their 
rest upon the mountain, cry out against 
the invader. These words and images 
Suggest the prophet’s unfaltering faith in 
justice. The Babylonians have gods who 
raise no objection to their career of devas- 
tation and pillage. “But what profiteth 
the graven image that the maker thereof 
hath gravenit; the molten image, and the 
teacher of lies, that the maker of his work 
trusteth therein ?... Woe to him that saith 
to the wood—Awake, to the dumb stone— 
Move!” Or as we should exclaim today, 
Woe to him who trusts in false ideas : such 
a false idea for instance as that justice can 
be disregarded with impunity to individual 
or state. 

Shall the graven image teach a man 
anything ? “Behold it is laid over with 
gold and silver, and there is no breath at 
allin the midst of it. But the Lord is in 
his holy temple: let all the earth keep 
silence before Him.” 5 

Habakkuk there contrasts with inferio 
forms of thinking his own faith in the part 
which justice inevitably plays in shaping 
the destinies of mankind. To this faith he 
is held in spite of every adverse circums- 
tance. Although he saw his own people 
overpowered and dragged into exile, 
although he saw the strong triumph and 
no apparent check placed upon the strong 
man’s violence, he could not get away 
from his inward certainty that justice 
and goodness overrule human destiny. 
For though injustice prevail, justice still 
remains better than injustice. It is this\ 
invincible kn®wledge which keeps the 
just man staunch and enables him to 
live in his steadfastness or faithfulness, 
solving thus for him the practical moral 
problem of his life, though it returns no 
answer to his speculative questionings. 


P. E. RICHARDS. 
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NOTES 


Primitive Democracies 


We have shown in a note in ‘the March 
number of this Review that the ancient 
and medieval forms of democracy in the 
West and the East were different from its 
modern forms. Ancient democracies may 
be considered primitive and crude. But 
that is no reason why we should look 
down upon them, as being inferior in every 
respect to well-organised autocracies. 
We should never forget that 


“the tendencies in the direction of democratic 
government do mark progress in social integration, 
‘however feeble may be the telic power displayed. 
Crude and imperfect as such governments may he, 
they are better than the wisest of autocracies. 
Stupidity joined ‘with benevolence is better than 
brilliancy joined with rapacity, aud not only is 
autocracy always rapacious, but democracy is 
always benevolent.” P. 279, Outlines of Sociology, 
by Lester F. Ward: New York, The Macmillan 
Company. 


that though democracies as democracies 
are undotibtedly benevolent, they may 
under certain circumstances cease to be so 
pit their treatment of dependent peoples ; 
and then/they become more dehumanising 
than the/tyranny of individual despots. 


It has ry observed in this connection 


Personal Freedom and Slavery in Ancient 
Greece and Ancient India. 


Democracy in ancient Greece took the 
form of ‘‘city-states,’’ the characteristic of 
which was that all the citizens could as- 
semble together in the city at regular in- 
tervals for legislative and other purposes. 
But the qualification for citizenship was 

orous ; thus Pericles restricted citizen- 
pto those who were the sons of an 
Athenian father, himself a cit$zen, and an 
Athenian mother. “This system excluded 
not only all the slaves, who were more 
numerous than the free population, but 
also resident aliens, subject allies, and 
those Athenians whose descent did not 
satisfy this criterion.” 

_ Inancient India the slaves formed an 
insignificant fraction of the population. 
But it was not merely in the small number 
cf slaves that ancieht Indian society was 







superior to ancient Greek society. The 
ctatus of slaves here was higher and their 
treatment better than in anctent Greece 
and Rome and in the plantations of Christ- 
ian slave-owners. 

In his “Buddhist India” Prof. Rhys 
Davids divides the people into the four 
social grades of Kshatriyas, Brahmanas, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras. Below all four, that 
is below the Sudras, we have mention of 
other “low tribes” and “low trades’— 
hinajatiyo and hina-sippani. “Finally we 
hear in both Jain and Buddhist books of 
aboriginal tribes, Chandalas and Pukku.- 
sas, who were more despised even than 
these low tribes and trades.” Besides the 
above, says the author, “who were all free- 
men,” there were also slaves’: “individuals 
had been captured in predatory raids and 
reduced to slavery, or had been deprived 
of their freedom as a judicial punishment ; 
or had submitted to slavery of their own 
accord. Children born to such slaves were 
also slaves ; and the emancipation of 
slaves is often referred to. But we hear 
nothing of such later developments of 
slavery as rendered the Greek mines, the 
Roman Jati-fundia, or the plantations of 
Christian slave-owners, scenes of misery 
and oppression. For the most part the 
slaves were household servants, and not 
badly treated ; and their numbers seem to 
have been insignificant.” According 
to the report of Megasthenes ‘“‘all 
the Indians are free,” and “not one of 
them is a slave.’ On this Prof. Rhys 
Davids observes that the evidence of Mega- 
sthenes ‘only shows how very little the 
sort of slavery then existing in India 
would strike a foreigner accustomed to 


the sort of slavery then existing in 
93 









and the practice of citizensht 
to modern ideas, ancient Gre 
surpassed ancient India. 
proportion of the people 
human freedom in an 
in ancient Greece or Rj 
word Dasa means a sle 
to Sudras in general. 
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to suppose that the Sudras were an 
enslaved population. This is far from 
the fact. Not only Sudras, but the “low 
tribes” and the followers of “low trades” 
below them, and the aboriginal tribes, 
Chandalas and Pukkusas, were all freemen. 
Whatever the amount of political freedom 
enjoyed by the people of ancient India,— 
and that was in many ages not inconsider- 
able, a far greater proportion of them 
enjoyed personal and economic freedom 
than was the case with.the people of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

That our ancestors were free men, proud 
of their freedom, will also appear from the 
condition of the village folkin “Buddhist 
India.” 


Villagers in Ancient ladia. 


In modern fadia the rural population 
is far larger than the urban population. 
In ancient India the rural character of the 
population was still more marked. Rhys 
Davids says that ‘‘‘the peoples of India, 
then much more even than now, were, 
first and foremost, village folk. In the 
whole vast territory, from Kandahar 
nearly to Calcutta, and from the Himalayas 
southwards to the Run of Kach, we find 
mentioned barely a score of towns of any 
considerable size.” He goes on to observe 
that ‘‘the mass ofthe people, the villagers, 
occupied a social grade quite different 
from, and far above, our [ 7. e. British ] 
village folk, They held it degradation, to 
which only dire misfortune would drive 
them, to work for hire. They were proud 
of their standing, their family, and their 
village. And they were governed by head- 
men of their dwn class and village, very 
probably selected by themselves, in accor- 
dance with their own customs and ideals.” 
But the superiority of our ancestors in 
some respects should not blind us to 
their inferiority in certain other respects; 
They seem never to have attained civic 
equality. Caste stood in the way of their 
attainment of social equality. 









md the imperial Conference. 


1e Viceroy lias received the follow- 
the Secretary of State for India 
general information :— 

sure in transmitting to Your 
ving resolution unanimously 
Bar Conference on the motion 
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of April 20ih, 1907, should be modifed te permit 
ladia being fully represented at all future Imperial 
Conferences and that necessary steps should be taken 
to secure the assent of the various Governments in 
order that the next Imperial Conference may be 
summoned and constituted accordingly.” 

As explained by Lord Hardiuge in the Legislative 
Couucil on September 22nd, 1915, the constitution 
of the [Imperial Conference was fixed by the Confer- 
ence itself and can only .be altered by the consent 
ofall che Governments concerned. The present Cun- 
ference being sunmoned exceptionally and for a 
special purpose did not feel competent to alter the 
constitution of the ordinary Conferences, but Your 
Excellency will be gratihed by their ready acceptance 
of the claim to representation preferred by your 
Government and by the recommendation made by 
them to the Governments -concerned. His Majesty’s 
Government will take necessary steps to carry out 
this resolution. 

In order to ascertain the value ofthe | 
resolution of the Imperial War Conference | 
it is necessary to know who will represent 
India, and how he is to be elected or selec- , 
ted. If it be taken for granted that only 
the Secretary of State for India or some 
other official can represent India, the 
concession will not mean a proper represen- 
tation of India. It may even lead to the 
nusrepresentation of India. India should 
be represented by an Indian or Indians 
elected by the representatives of India. 


Political Evolution and Political 
Revolution. 


Some cighteen years ago the Philippine 
Islands were ceded by Spain to the United 
States of America by a treaty signed; 4 

ecember 10,1898. The archipelago has 
now obtained complete autonomy under 
American protection and suzeranity. Both 
the upper and lower houses of the legisla- 
ture are now elective. On the 12th of 
January of this year the nomination lof the 
members of the cabinet under the \Jiones 
Act was submitted by the 
General to the Senate, and immedia}tely 
confirmed by that body. The memlers 
took the oath of office three days la 
Commenting on the,event, the Philippi 
Review obseryes — 







We regret that not enough public solemnity was 
given the installation of the Cabinet. After the 
victory of Japan over Russia nothing Nas taken 
place in the Far East that in significance as*to the 
recognition and advancement of the rights of de- 
pendent peoples can compare favourably with the 
installation of the Cabinet. Indeed, nothing can be 
found in the pages of history more inspiring to the , 
Filipino people, to the other people of the East, and 
to the whole West than said installation. + 

Guns may conquer, through ruthless destruction 


and the vanquishment of the weaker by the stronger 
` 
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Guns way look supreme iu spelling death, misery 
and what not to the unwilling and unsubiissive, 
But that conquest is external—weakness’ submission 
to power—and its grandeur, the grandeur of the 
stronger, that can only be maintained by the 
annihilation cf the weaker. 

On this occasion, however, with the exception of 
such reservation as is required by responsibility, 
almost all selfgovernmeut rights were, vot surren- 
dered, but in manly and honorable fashiou vested, 
retarned rather, to the weaker by the stronger; 
to the Filipino people by the United States, without 
guns, but to carry out a noble purpose—the pur- 
pose of granting a people what is due them and 
what they need to be happy in the enjoyment of 
their natioual liberty. 

Such was the grandeur of the occasion. 

Such is the meaning of the installation of the 
Cabinet, which we hope will be a source of lasting 
inspiration to other dependent countries in the Far 
East, and yet only a step towards full vindication 
ofthe rights of the whole East, which vindication 
we trust at last will come to a sound materialization 
ere long. [The italics are as in the origiual.] 


Governor-General Harrison, in address- 
ing the Cabinet said :— 


“Tt gives me supreme satisfaction to attend an 
oceasion like this. Two of you are among wy old 
friends with whom I worked for three years in the 
Philippine Commission, while the rest of you are 
well known throughout the Philippine Islands. 
The Tilipino people are confident in the success of 
your administration. 

“I have the utmost confidence in your motives 
aud purposes, and hence I look forward with con- 
fidence to the successful performance of your duties. 
With this end in view I shall give you my very best 
support and co-operation, and hope to receive tle 
sainc from you. 

“There are certain axioms iu any government 
which need~to be remembered always to attain 
\ success. Each one of you should attend carefully to 
the affairs pertaining to your departments ‘and 
bureaus, and if there is any bureau chief who has 
done and is doing excellent work, let the public know 
it. Thebackbone ofany governmentor administra- 
tion is complete confidence and harmony. There is 
not,a single legislative body in the world comparable 
to the Commission, where perfect harmony prevailed 
during the last three years of its existence. There 
was. no acrimonious debate. Perfect harmony 
characterized it. g 
_ #I congratulate you upon the excellent opportu- 
nitñes you have to serve your country. The Filipino 
pefople will always watch you and your work, aud 
aope that when you have completed your term, 
hey will say: ‘Well done, thou good. and faithful 
servant ” 


@ 5 
All the members of the Cabinet are Fili- 
pinos, . Secretary Palma, in replying on 
behalf of the Cabinet, referred to this fact. 
He said : 


“We are fully alive to the responsibilities devolving 
upon our shoulders. We know that the preseut 
grants are the work of the-liberality of the Joues 
Act. But the fact that the new Cabinet is composed 
of Filipinos we have to thank you (the Governor- 





General ) for exclusively, vou who have become fully. 


identified with the aspirations of the Filipino people. 
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You cau rest assured of our loyal co-operation and 
that the harmony that has heretofore prevailed 
between us, between the two Houses, amongst their 
individual members, will continue to exist between the 
members of the Executive Department and both 
Houses.” 


The government ofthe Philippines fur- 


nishes an example of steady and progress- 
ive political evolution, the goal being per- 


fect self-rule. This is the method which 
ought to be followed in India, not that of 
Russia. 

The latest example of a political revolu» 
tion, having in view the same object, viz., 
government of the people by the people 
and for the people, is the revolution in? 
Russia. Speaking before the American 
Club in London, Mr. Lioyd George des- 
cribed New Russia as ‘‘one of the most 
advanced democracies in the world.” 

Progressive political evolution 1s to be 
preferred to political revolution. There 
was revolution in Russia probably because 
the people of that country had no hope of 
securing complete freedom, in their own, 
life-time in any other way. 


Utility of “The Moon” in Hastening 
Political Progress. 


_ Lord Morley, when he was plain Jobn 
Morley, was the first British statesman 
who exhorted us not to ery for the moon. 
As we continue to be children, many other 
British statesmen have repeated Lord 
Morley’s exhortation in varied phraseo- 
logy. “The Moon,” however, in the shape 
ofa distant, “impracticable” ideal, would 
seem to have some utility in accelerating 
the pace of political evolution, Lord Acton 
observes in his essay on Nationality :— — 

“The pursuit of a remote and ideal object, which 
captivates the imagination by its spiendour and tbe 
reasou by its simplicity, evokes au energy which 
would not be inspired by a rational, possible end, 
limited by many antagonistic, claims, and connned 
to what is reasonable, practicable and just, One 
exeesa of exaggeration is the corrective of the other, 
and error promotes truth, where ihe masses are 
concerned, by counterbalancing -a contrary error. 
The few have not strength to achieve great changes 
unaided ; the manuy have not wisdom to be moved 
by truth unmixed, Wherethe disease is various, no 
particular definite remedy can meet the wants of all. 
Only the attraction of an abstract idea, or of an 
ideal state, can unite in a common action multitudes 
who seek a universal cure for many special evils, and 
a common restorative applicable to many diferent 
conditions.” 


We do not consider Home Rule “a re 
mote and ideal object”; we think itis ‘a 
rational, possible end”? which ts “reason. 
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able, practicable and just.” But if our 
political opponents think that it is ‘‘the 
moon” in politics, we present to them the 
observations of Lord Acton on the need 
and utility of such a moon. In our opinion 
it is only the absolute independence of 
India which can be described as ‘‘a remote 
and ideal object.” Our political opponents 
are guilty of ‘‘excess or exaggeration” 
when they assert thatnothing but personal 
rule, or nothing but the bureaucratic 
system of government, can suit India. Both 
in theory and in practice they persisted in 
this opinion so long that the ‘‘counter- 
balancing” “excess or exaggeration” made 
its appearance a decade ago in the desire 
for absolute independence, which was 
given the name of extremism: it was 
obvious that extremism in one direction 
led to extremism in a contrary direction ; 
but this our political opponents would not 
admit. However, as Indian extremism, 
except among a few revolutionaries, has 
made room for the ‘reasonable, practic- 
able and just” demand for Home Rule, 
Anglo-Indian extremism should also agree 
to meet us half way. 

Anglo-Indians are probably to a man 
opposed to Indian Home Rule. Among 
Indians too there are those who are oppos- 
ed to it. To both these classes of oppo- 
nents we appeal to name some “remote 
and ideal object” which would ‘captivate 
the imagination by its splendour and the 
reason by its simplicity,” and “evoke an 
energy’? which could not otherwise be 
evoked. Let them supply that “abstract 
idea” or “ideal state” whose attraction 
tean unite in a common action multitudes 
who seek a universal cure for many 
special evils, and a common restorative 
applicable to many different conditions.” 
In our opinion Home Rule is a cure for 
many special political and economic evils 
and a restorative applicable to many 
different conditions. 


“Stake in the Country.” 


The Home Rule agitation being at its 
strongest in the Madras Presidency, it is 
natural that various sorts of opponents 
of the desire for self-rule should make their 
appearance there. Among them are men 
with a “‘stake in the country.” We do not 
wish to indulge in the trite pleasantry of 
asking how many acres make a wiseactre ; 
but we’wish to ascertain who are really 
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the men who have the greatest stake in 
the country. We know, of course, that 
when certain animals are kept tied to 
stakes driven deep into the soil, they 
cannot move forward. But it would be 
incorrect to conclude therefrom that the 
logically trae converse proposition would 
be, that those individuals who are abso- 
lutely incapable of progress or are the 
least capable or desirous of progress have 
the biggest stakes in the country. 

We do not think that big landholders 
and wealthy capitalists are the only men 
who have a stake in the country or that 
their stake is the biggest. We are support- 
ed in this opinion by what Lord Acton 
thought. He felt strongly that the stake- 
in-the-country argument really applied 
with the fullest force to the poor, for while 
political error means mere discomfort to 
the rich, it means to the poor the loss of 
all that makes life noble and even of life 
itself. As he says in one of his published 
letters : 

‘The men who pay wages ought not to be the poli- 
tical masters of those who earn theim, for laws should 
be adapted to those who have the heaviest stake 
in the country, for whom misgovernment means not 
mortifi.d pride or stinted luxury, but want and 
pain and degradation, and risk to their own lives 
and to their children’s souls.’ 

So long as the [ndian ryots, artisans and 
labourers themselves are not sufficiently 
elucated to organise themselves and stand 
up for their rights like the labouring class 


in Western countries, their spokesmen and_ 


champions can be found chiefly among the 
educated, independent middle class, and to 
some extent among educated and capable 
landholders and capitalists. Government 
can have no difficulty in recognising this 
fact. For it has passed tenancy legisla- 
tion to protect the peasantry against 
those men among the landholding class 
who are greedy and grasping, and also 
grandmotherly Court of Wards legislation 
to protect incapable landholders against 
themselves, d 
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Motor Cars for Commissioners N 


in the U. P , 


Recent discussions in the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils have 
more than their usual importance. In 
many cases there has been much plain 
speaking, both on-the part of the officials 
aud on that of the non-official members. 


-In fact the issues between bureaucracy 
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and the people are getting more and more 
pointed and settled. The real tussle is 
now to come. 

Consider for a moment the question 
raised in the U. P. Council by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Chintamani regarding the up-keep of 
Motor Cars for Divisional Commissioners 
in that province. The matterisa trifling 
one, but gives ample indication of whata 
bureaucracy, not responsible to the people, 
will sometimes do to benefit itself. Com- 
missioners will have their motor cars 
maintained at Government expense. Why ? 
Because the thing has worked well. But 
is that the test in such a case? Well, if 
Commissioners will not live on anything 


but Pate de foie gras, willGovernment give 


it to them because they thrive well on it ? 
The Commissioners draw their Rs. 3000 
a month and are they not able to look 
after their own cars? Nothing was said 
in the debate as to whether the amount 
spent by Government is not deducted from 
the T. A. bills of Commissioners. If it 
is not, there is double inequity. 


So far as I know the system does not 


obtain in any other province and even if 


‘it did, it would not make the thing just. 


If things are allowed to go on at this rate, 
every district Magistrate and every 
Superintendent of Police will in time 
require their cars to be maintained at 
Government expeuse. If it is allowed to 
stand, someday the bureaucracy will want 
a sumptuary allowance for all its 


The Commissioners as a body are a 
superfluity—their existence is an anomaly. 
That the Government of the country could 
be conducted without their aid is illustra- 
ted by the Government of Madras. That 
so much of public money should be wasted 
on a superfluity is a curious irony of fate. 


; B. C. 

f 

} Grant for Primary and Secondary 
Education. 


The Viceroy has certaimly shown his 
insight into and solicitude for the educa- 
tion ofthis country by providing a recurr- 
ing gtant of thirty lacs for improvement 
in the position of teachers in primary and 
secondary schools. I can speak only for 
Bengal and I say without fear of contra- 
diction, that the condition of things as 
regards the pay and prospects of teachers 
in secondary schools, is most dicreditable 
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both to the rulers as well as to the people. 
it is no wonder that education does not 
make rapid strides in this country where 
the teachers are thought to be mostly 
drawn from the failures in other profes- 
sions, who drag ona miserable existence 
ona pittance of 30 or 40 rupees a month 
for years together. The bureaucracy with 
its proverbial shortsightedness failed to 
see that discontented teachers could only 
produce discontented and inefficient citizens 
and therefore allowed this state of affairs 
to continue. The Viceroy has at once 
proved his superiority to the bureaucracy 
by putting his finger on this plague spot. 
Let us hope that the money will be fully 
utilized and not surrendered at the end of 
the yearfor want of suitable schemes. 
Non-officials should be taken into confidence 
in preparing schemes if they are not ready. 


B. C. 


The Industries Commission. 


The programme of the Industries 
Commission has come toan abrupt close 
and one does not know what the real 
result ofits proceediugs, so far, would be. 
We had never much faith in commissions 
except so faras they helped to show up 
existing evils. The duty of the Govern- 
ment and the people in this connection is, 
however, plain. Three things are patent. 
That the Government have so far done 
nothing or next to nothing to help new 
industries in this country. That they have 
not extended enough help to existing in- 
dustries. That they have not yet pre- 
pared any scheme for the industrial educa- 
tion of the people. Sofar as the first and 
third evils are concerned Government will 
ofcourse plead their inability to do any- 
thing during the period of the war. But 
there is nothing to prevent them from 
applying themselves to remedy the second 
evil. Are the existing industries getting 
sufficient support from Government pur- 
chasing departments ? Let this question 
be asked in all seriousness by the non- 
official members in the legislative councils. 
So far as our knowledge goes this has not 
been done. The purchasing agency of the 
Government is purely bureaucratic and is 
composed of Europeans who have no 
sympathy with Indian aspirations. They 
lay down unduly hard tests for Indian 
commodities and give undue preference to 
European goods. This should be remedied 
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aud an Indian element should be intro- 
duced into this agency. The war has 
demonstrated how far we could be self- 
sufficient in this country and huw much 
was luxury with us and how much was 
pure necessity. Let us cling to the standard 
laid down by the second consideration 
only and refuse to be lured by the charm 
of European merchandize. 
B. C. 


“The Heralds of Dawn.” 


The magnificent speech of Mr. Lloyd 

George delivered on April 12th before the 
American Luncheon Club in London con- 
cludes with the following cloquent pero- 
ration i— 
* “Those gallant men who won that victory on 
Monday,—men from Canada, from Australia and 
from this old country—these men attacked with the 
dawu,—fit work for the dawn to drive out fiom 
forty miles of French soil those miscreants who had 
defiled it for three years. They attacked with the 
dawn. Itis a significant phrase. The breaking up 
of the dark rule in Turkey, which for centuries has 
clouded the sunuiest land in the world; the freeing 
of Russia from oppression which for so long hag 
covered it like a shroud; the great declaration of 
President Wilson, coming with the might of the 
great nation he represents into the struggle for 
berty,—these are the heralds of Dawn. They 
attacked with the dawn, aud those men are marching 
forward in the full radiauce of that dawn aud soon, 
Irenchmen, Americans, British, Italians, Russians, 
yes, and Serbians, Belgians, Moutenegrins and Ruma- 
nians, will emerge into the full light of perfect day.” 


As itis claimed that the British angle of 
vision as regards India has changed for 
the better and as British officials and the 
British people in Great Britain are now 
undoubtedly inclined to be more courte- 
us towards India than before, we may be 
permitted to remind. Mr. Lloyd George 
and other British statesmen and the 
British people in general that India, too, 
has not yet emerged ‘into the full light of 
pertect day.” May we, therefore, urge that 
they will take such steps as will enable 
Indians, along with Frenchmen, Russians, 
Serbians, Belgians, Montenegrins and 
Rumanians, to “emerge into the full light 
of perfect day” ? 


Mr. Lloyd George on Democracy and 
Freedom. 


In the course of the same great speech 
from which we have quoted above, Mr. 
Lloyd George said :— 


“This is the straightest 
America ever embarkec } 


struggle for liberty 


(Cheers). 


Most great 


mamanii es 
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wars of the past were waged for domestic agyrandise- 
ment and conquest. The fact that the United States 
has made up its mind finally makes it abundantly 
clear to the world that this is no such struggle but 
a great fight for human liberty” (Cheers). 

“There are two great facts which clinch the argu- 
ment that this isa great struggle for freedom. The 
first is the fact that America has joined. She would 
not have done so otherwise. The second is the 
Russion Revolution (Loud Cheers). When France in 
the eighteenth century sent her soldiers to America 
to fight for the freedom and independence of that 
land, France was also au autocracy, but once the 
Frenchmen were in America, their aim was freedom, . 
their atmosphere was frecdom, and they took it 
home, and France became free. That is the story of 
Russia engaged in this great War for the freedom of 
Serbia, Montenegro and Bulgaria. They were 
fighting for the freedom of Europe aud they wanted 
to make their own country free and have done with 
it (Cheers), The Russiau Revolution is ttot merely 
the outcome of a struggle for freedom, it is a proof 
of the great struggle for liberty and if the Russian 
people realise this, as there is every evidence that 
they are doing, that national discipline is not incom- 
patible with national freedom, nay, that national 
discipline is essential to the security of national 
freedom (Cheers), they indeed will become a free 
people.” l 

As it isa great fight for human liberty, 
may it not be hoped that the British 
people will bear this fact in mind in their 
dealings with India now and after peace” 
has been concluded ? Thousands of Indians, 
like the Russians, have been “fighting for 
the freedom of Europe”; we hope, that Mr. 
Lloyd George will admit that according to 
his logic it would not be unnatural if 
Indians too “wanted to make their own 
country free.” ` 

India does not demand “independence,” ~- 
nor is there any general desire ‘to 
revolt against the beneficence” of white 
men ; there is at present only a desire 
for internal autonomy. A contemporary 
historian, should, therefore, be able , to 
say that the following extract fram 
Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepay 
Mutiny, vol. I. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1898), page 262, (in which he speaks 
of the views of the new school of Angle 
Indian politicians as reflected in the Anglo- 
Indian Press of 1856, the year before the 
Mutiny,) no Inger represents the attitude 
of the British people at “home” and so- 
journing in India :— i y 

l è 

“To suggest that in an Asiatic race there might be 
a spirit of independence and a love of country, the 
manifestations of which were honourable in them- 
selves, however inconvenient to us, was commonly 
to evoke, as the very mildest result, the imputation 
of being “Auti-Britisb,’’ whilst sometimes the “true 
British feeling” asserted itself in a less refined choice 


ofepihets, and those who ventured to sympathise in 
any way with the people of the East were at oncg 
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dencunced as ‘white niggers.” Yel among these 
very men, so intolerant of anything approaching 
the assertion of a spirit of liberty by an Asiatic 
people, there were some who could weli appreciate 
and sympathise with the aspirations of European 
bondsmen, and could regard with admiration the 
struggles of the Italian, the Switzer, or the Pole to 
liberate himself, by a sanguinary contest, from the 
yoke of the usurper. But the sight of the dark skin 
sealed up their sympathies. They contended not 
merely that the love of country, that the spirit of 
liberty as cherished by European races, is in India 
wholly unknown, but that Asiatice nations, and 
especially the nations of India, have no right to 
judge what’ is best for themselves, have no right to 
revolt against the beneficence of a more civilised race 
Of white men, who would think and act for them, 
and deprive them, for their own good, of ail their 
most cherished rights and their most valued posses- 
sions.” 


We are sure there are very many 
Englishmen now who would be ashamed 
to give expression to such sentiments. 

In our February and April numbers 
we have drawn attention to and com- 
mented upon the Premier’s previous de- 


clarations to the effect that the present: 


war was a fight for human liberty and 
that the worid stood on the verge of the 
greatest liberation that has been seen since 
the French Revolution. On the 6th April 
he dictated to the American Press Repre- 
sentative the following message to the 
American people, on behalf of the War 
Cabinct :— 


“America at one bound has become a world power 
in a sense she never was before. She waited until 
She found the cause was worthy of her traditions, 
and the American people held back until they were 
-fully convinced that the fight was not a sordid 
scrimmage for power or possessions, but an unselfish 
struggle to overthrow a sinister conspiracy against 
buman liberty and humanright. Once that convic- 
tion was reached the great republic of the west leapt 
into the arena and she stands now side by side with 
the European democracies, who, bruised and biceding 
after three years of grim conflict, are still fighting 
most savagely for the ever-menaced freedom of 
the world. The glowing phrases of the President’s 
noble deliverance illumine the horizon and make 
clearer than ever the goal we are striving to reach. 
There are three phrases which will stand out for 
evermore in the story of thiscrusade. The first is: 

he world must be safe for democracy. The next is: 

he menace to the power of freedom lies in the 
7existence of autocratic Governm@nts, backed by 
_ organised force which is controlled by their will 
and not by the will of their people. The crowning 
phrase is that in which the President declares: A 
steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. 
These words represent the faith which inspires and 
sustains our people in the tremendous sacrifices they 
have made and are still making. They also believe 
that the unity and peace of mankind can only rest 
upon democracy, upon the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
Government, upon respect for the rights and liberties 
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of vations both great and small, and upon the 
universal dominion of public right. To all these 


Prussian military autocracy is an implacable foe. 
The [Imperial War Cabinet, representative ofall the 
peoples of the British Empire, wish me on their 
behalf to recognise the chivalry and courage which 
calls the people of the United States to dedicate their 
whole resources to the service of the greatest cause 
which ever engaged human endeavour. 


We are in the heartiest agreement with 
the political ideal which has found - expres- 
sion in the Premier's message. We only 
hope that the principles of democracy will 
not to be confined in their application only 
to the white and the occidental population 
of the earth and to Japan, but that the 
other races inhabiting the vast countries 
of Asia and Africa will have the advant- 
age of democratic ideals. Mr. Llyod 
George is quite right in holding that “the 
unity and peace of mankind can only rest 
upon democracy, upon the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice 
in their government, upon respect for the 
tights and liberties of nations, both great 
and small, and upon the universal domi- 
nion of public right.” But unless the peoples 
of Asia and Africa are governed according 
to these democratic principles, there cannot 
be “peace and unity of mankind.” There 
can be nounity between bondsmen and their 
masters. Andif Asia and Africa continue 
to be considered the happy hunting ground 
of the strongest nations of the earth, there 
will always be quarrels about the portions 
to be possessed and exploited by them. 
But if democratic principles are given 
effect to everywhere, there cannot be any 
such quarrels. Moreover, as under such 
conditions the protected backward peoples 
cannot but be sincerely attached to their 
protectors, there will be less temptation 
for robber nations to wage war in the 
expectation of rebellions breaking out 
among the subject peoples. 

That democracy means lasting peace 
was emphasized by Mr. Lloyd George in 
his speech before the American Luncheon 
Club also. He said: 


When this War began, two-thirds of Europe was 
under the sway of autocratic rule. It is the other 
way about now, and democracy mean/| peace. 
(Cheers). 

The democracy of France did not want war. The 
democracy of Italy hesitated long before entering the 
war and the democracy of Britain shrank from it 
and shuddered and would never have entered the 
cauldron, but for the in asion of Belgium. Demo- 
erfcy sought peace and strove for peace and if Prussia 
had been a democracy, there would have been no war. 
(Cheers). . 
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Thisis true. But Europe should give 
up the habit of thinking that the white 
races and Japan constitute the whole of 
mankind. The other people of Asia and 
Africa arealso men. Great Britain and 
her allies have repeatedly declared that 
the present war is due to Germany’s 
unrighteous ambition. And what was 
that ambition? To monopolise the 
major portion of the world’s commerce, 
by having more extensive 
in Asia and Africa than she had, and 
by other means. For that reason she 
wanted to have the sea-ports of Bel- 
gium by conquering that country. Thus, 
whatever might have been the immediate 
motive for Germany’s declaration of war, 
the ultimate cause is the firm belief that 
some continents and races exist only for 
being industrially exploited and politically 
kept in subjection. This root cause must 
be destroyed, if wars are to`cease. The 
ideal of democracy as enunciated by Mr. 
Lloyd George can alone eradicate it. He 
no doubt observed : 


The world is an old world, it never had peace. It 
kas been rocking and swaying like the ocean, and 
Europe, poor Europe, always lived under the sword. 


But he torgot that there are other 
places besides ‘poor Europe”, which “al- 
ways lived under the sword’; Europe 
has by no means been the worst sufferer. 
Hence he spoke of democracy only in con- 
nection with Europe. It is possible that 
inthe subconscious regions of his mind 
there wasa belief that democracy 1s, like’ 
the air we breathe, for all mankind. Ifso, 
we are only trying to make explicit what 
was implied. 

There was nodoubtalwaysa possibility, 
though not a probability, of all the strong 
nations ofthe earth coming to an agree- 
ment among themselves that all other 
peoples were to be politically and industri- 
ally exploited, and of the unorganised 


peoples being assigned to particular ruling _ 


nations in pursuance of that agreement. 
But the repeated declarations of British 
nud other statesmen in favour of demo- 
cracy should be able to avert such a gigan- 
tic crime and calamity, the most heinous 
imgainable in human history. The entrance 
of America, —A merica whe isdoing her best 
to liberate her dependency in Agiguainto 
the war strengthens this hope. 
George may have had some 
in his mind when he said : 
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We know America will wage a strong, successful 
War and ensure a beneficent peace. I rejoice that 
America is going to win the right to be at the Peace 
Conference, which will setile the destiny of nations 
and the course of human life for God knows how 
many ages. It would have been a tragedy for man- 
kind if America had not been there. I can see a peace, 
nota peace to be the beginning of another war, but 
a real peace. 


America may be expected not to bea 
party to the enslavement of peoples as 
part of the peace terms, not at any rate 
to the enslavement of peoples who were 
free before the war. 


British Appreciation of America’s Entry. 


On the 18th of April last, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons: 


“This House desires to express to the Government 
and the people of the United States its profound ap- 
preciation of the action of the Government in joining 
the Allies, thus defending the high cause of freedom 
and the rights of humanity against the gravest 
menace by which they have ever been imperiled.” 


Mr. Asquith in the course of his speech 
expressed ‘a doubt whether even now the 
world realised the full significance of the 
step taken by the United States. 


Ido not use the language of flattery or exaggera- 
tion when I say that it is one of the most disinterest- 
ed acts in history (Cheers). 

Mr. Asquith proceeded to show that the war was 
not doing appreciable harm to the United States nor 
was America’s independence or liberty directly tin- 
perilied.. She did uot want territory. What then _ 
had brought her in was nothing but the constraining > 
force of conscience and humanity growing iu compul- 
sive authority month by month witha gradual un- 
folding of the real character of the aims of Germany 
(Cheers), 


America saw the whole future of thie civilised 
government, and intercourse, particularly the fortunes 
of and faith in Democracy imperilled. In such a 
situation aloofness was not only a blunder buta 
erime., To stand aside with stopped ear, folded arms 
and averted gaze when you have the power to in- 
tervene is to become not a mere spectator but an 
accomplice (Cheers). But none of us feared how 
America would finally decide (Cheers). 


We hope when statesmen use the ex- 
pression “righés of humanity” in connec- ` 
tion with the war, they mean the rights of 
all mankind, not .merely the rights of 
whitemanity. . 

Mr. Bonar Law said in part: 

He welcomcd the adhesion of America also because 
it morally justified our own action (cheers). America 
like Britain had entered into the war because she 
could do no other. The entry of America was a 
fitting pendant to the revolution which brought 
Russia into the circle of freed nations. He had read 
with deep admiration and profound agreement the 
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speech worthy of Lincoln in which President Wilson the representatives of the Dominio { 
announced the entry of America (cheers), A German General Smuts observed :— l 
newspaper the other day had declared that America Ee eet oe rege) ene an 
was going to war for nothing from the German point After all, the Empire is, aE i h bls 
of view. That was true. America, like the British of equality and freedom, unlike Germany who stands 


Empire, was not animated by love of conquest, for apat is right.” 


: : ; : d uo one outside 
greed of territory, or selfish ends. The aims and ‘After all we built on freedom, an i ; 
jdeals which President Wilson had so nobly expressed @ lunatic asylum wants to use force with the Nations 
were ours, in the Empire.” 


What lover of humanity is there who . At the great assembly in Edinburgh 
will not wish from the bottom of his heart where the Freedom of that ar ai sree 
that no nation may in future depart from ferred upon Sir Robert Bor OF ee 
the great ideals embodied in these asser- Smuts and H. H. the Maharaja of Bikanir, 


tions ? Sir Robert, representative of Canada, 
observed in the course of his speech :— 
What some Americans Think. The fact that his and General Smut’s conception 


: . regarding future constitutional relations | were 
On America Day in London the substantially the same, in spite of the widely differing 


American Bishop of the Philippines preach- conditions of upbringing, was an evidence of the 
ed at St. Paul’s an eloquent sermon on broad foundation of liberty, justice, autonomy an 
righteousness. He said the allies were unity on which the British Empire stood secure, — 
fighting for the great commonwealth of __ It is unquestionable that the ee 
mankind. Empire ought to be and may in future 
In his speech before the Pilgrim Society be established in ee eran ub sy 
in London Mr. Page, the American Ambas- broad foundation ot equality, n erty, 
sador, said : justice, autonomy and aniy ut to 
| i j resent stands on 
One of the most important results of the war, next claim a n er aere as slightly 
to the removal of the German menace to the free that foundation | A J t ; 
Governments of the world, would be the closersym- premature. We in India do not enjoy 
pathy between Britain and the United States. This civic freedom to the extent to which the 


would be important not merely to the United States i Kingdom and of the 
and Hritain but to all the free nations. We shall get people of the oe ae India is not 
out of this War in an indissoluble companionship and Self-governing Dom 


and indissoluble mutual duties to mankind. Idoubt autonomous, nor are certain other parts 
if there could be another international event compar- of the Empire. The Asiatic subjects of the 
able in its consequences and value to this closer asso- py itioh Empire do not possess the freedom 


ciation, Llregard it as the supreme political event of : . : 
all history. There is good hope that it will assure Of migration to and movement in all parts 


‘the co-operation of a majority of the organised of the Empire which the white citizens 
human race to prevent intermittent devastations of possess. The non-white peoples, number- 
the world. Sucha union of purpose would be much ine 370 millions out of the total population 
less sure of success if either great branch of the & 20) lions of the British Empire 
English-speaking world were lacking. of 4 MHO ‘ : lí- 

; S. i labour under many other galling imequali- 

We cordially hope “intermittent devas- -$ il-1 to need 

s TERRE ties. which are too well-known ec 
tations of the world” will be prevented. a ‘c Services Commission 
Me. Page +i fea C | t repetition. The Public Services Co 101 
Page saga ar aera eer gs aaa Report has recommended the accentuation 


a ge a a e E ancuatiee and perpetuation of many distinctions 
ae M 3 based on race. 


has yet explained the difference which the . aa ie 
i i the Union of South Africa itself, 
war will make in the fortunes and status A General Smuts represents, the 


f nations who are not free and of that a j Pa - 
ortion of the ‘human rae whioh i not, “G0Cme a? n n ae ee 
2 ) vince. Out of a total population of 


organised. As the unorganised peoples x c 
| (ona the majority of ape Ba ee se rts Aa ache pee 
bib are ere oe human freedom re of Bi members, eight being nominated 
umap rights ought to foreshadow the ihe Governor-General in Council 
future of this majority of the human race. by d thirty-two elected. o of the 
; E; isht nominated members, “four are 
Some colonical ASSES on Equality ied for their acquaintance with the 
PEE TEREE reasonable wants and wishes of the 
In his speech at the banquet given by coloured races.” But even these four are 
the House of Commons on April 2 to Europeans, as “each senator must be a 
: 74—12 N oera = 4. En aa 
el 
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British subject of European descent.’ The 
House of Assembly consists of 130 mem- 
bers, each of whom “must he a British 
subject of European descent.” “As popu- 
lation increases the total number of 
members may be raised to 150. The seats 
allotted toeach province are determined 
by its number of European male adults as 
ascertained by a quinquennial census,” 
thus no regard being paid to the number 
or existence of the “natives,” though they 
form an overwhelming majority of the 
population. The qualifications of parlia- 
mentary voters are also worthy of note. 
“In the Transvaal and -Orange Free State 
provinces the franchise is restricted to 
white adult male British subjects.” In 
Natal “coloured persons are not by name 
debarred from the franchise but they are 
in practice excluded.” In the Cape pro- 
vince no colour bar exists only as regards 
voters. Here the number of registered 
electors in 1907 was 152,135, of whom 
over 20,000 were non-Europeans. It 
should, however, be remembered that 
there are 2,564.965 inhabitants in Cape 
Colony, of whom only 582,377 are Euro- 
peans. Another fact to be specially noted 
is that even the right to vote_ajoyed only 
by some “natives” in this province 1s 
grudged, as the following passage from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica will show :— 

“In January 1905 an inter-colonial native affairs 
commission reported on the native question as it 
affected South Africa as a whole, proposals being 
made for and alteration of the laws in Cape Colony 
respecting the franchise exercised by the natives. In 
the opinion of the Commission the possession of the 
franchise by the Cape natives under existing condi- 
tions was sure to create in time an intolerable 
situation, and was an unwise and dangerous thing. 
The Commission proposed separate voting by natives 
only for a fixed number of members of the legislature 
-—-the plan adopted in New Zealand with the Maori 
voters. The privileged position of the Cape native 
was seen to be an obstacle to the federation of South 
Africa. The discussion which followed, based partly 
on the reports that, the ministry contemplated 
disfranchising the natives, led, however, to no imme- 
diate results.” 

In South Africa a land law has been 
enacted whose inevitable effect must be to 
make the native a legal serf in his own 
land. Though there are some six black 
men to every white man, the whites already 
control fourteen-fifteenths of the soil. 
Colonial statesmen should, therefore, revise 
their notions of equality, freedom, force, 
and lunatic asylums. 

We do not in the least desire to measure 
the possibilities of the future by the actua- 
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lities of the past or the present. If we 
mention unpleasant facts, it is only because 
we want all British and colonial statesmen 
to face them with a view to bringing 
abouta greater approximation between 
the ideal and the real. 


Mr. Chamberlain on Indian’s Present 
and Future Position. 


In the course of a speech delivered in 
London on the 3rd April, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain observed that India ‘‘would 
be the great storehouse of the Empire, 
but she must not remain a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of water.” 
May the Secretary of State for India 
prove a trae prophet, and may India 
be raised from her present position of 
Cinderella to the Empire ! 


To our Countrymen. 


British and Coloninl statesmen ought 
to be able to perceive that in every part of 
the world in which they have a predomi- 
nant influence they should establish and 
maintain inviolate the human rights for 
which, they have repeatedly declared, they 
have been fighting. They should be able 
to show that democracy, human freedom, 
jnstice, equality and unity, for which, 
according to their own solemn declara- 
tions, they are fighting, are good for all 
men, and good, therefore, for the peoples 
who are for the time being subject tothem.\ 
Justice, humarity, consistency and = sin- 
cerity demand that they should behave in 
this way. Many a time have Indians 
been disillusioned owing to the nonfulfl- 
ment of promises madetothem. Itis to 
be hoped that there is no fresh disillusion- 
ment in store for them after the conclusion 
of peace, as such disillusionment would 
make it very difficult for honest aud self- 
respecting Indians to cooperate with 
Government officials. $ 

British statesmen aud the statesmen Qf 
allied countries should be convinced tha 
a lasting peace is possible only if human 
rights are recognised in the case of both 
organised and unorganised races: There 
should be left as little temptation and 
opportunity as possible for the gratifica- 
tion of the predatory instincts of savage 
man persisting in his civilised descendant. , 
Should land-grabbing and commerce- 
grabbing and the desire for the possession 
of human cattle persist, a fresh war 
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having such desires would be 
, civilisation would prove a sham 
ockery ;—nay, it would be a curse: 
it must die ofits own excesses, 
Our countrymen, too, have a duty in 
1€ matter. In many things, we think we 
have done our duty when we have merely 
criticised, exhorted, advised, or prayed to 
Government or the British public. But 
thatis not our whole duty ; in fact, that 
is the least part of our duty. The British 
nation and their allies have declared 
through their spokesmen that they are 
fighting for human rights, human freedom, 
justice, equality and the establishment of 
democracy. British and colonial statesmen 
have laid special emphasis on the fact that 
their Empire stands secure on the founda- 
tions of justice, equality, freedom and unity. 
The Secretary of State for India has de- 
clared that after the war India is not to 
remain a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water. Our urgent duty is to secure 
the recognition and observance in India 
of the declared principles and ideals of the 
major portion of the civilised world. We 
must see that human rights are recognised 
in India. We must not submit to any in- 
friugement of these rights. The principles 
ofdemocracy, to which the most progres- 
Sive races of the world have declared their 
adhesion, must be followedin our country. 
All who reside here, of whatever caste, 
creed, race or country, rich or poor, 
fliterate or illiterate, should be placed in a 
position to understand and appreciate 
these principles. Human equality and 
human freedom must no longer remain 
mere abstractions in any part of the 
world, 
One misconception we must get rid of. 
Justice ‘and equality and freedom and 
ae are not principles of politics alone. 
Hiiman nature does not consist of sepa- 
rajte air-tight compartments. Political 
justice, equality, freedom and unity cannot 
cp-exist with social injustice, inequality, 
slavery and disunion. It is true that in 
politically free and independefit countries, 
too, there is much social injustice, inequal- 
ity, bondage and disunion. But to the 
extent tbat such conditions prevail there, 
those countries are not free; and their 
foremost thinkers and workers are striv- 
_ing for justice, equality, freedom and unity 
P ` in all spheres of human life. The highest 
freedom and the most essential, is freedom 
of the mind,—of thought, will and cun- 
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science, leading to freedom of action. With- 
out it no other kind of freedom is possible 
in all its perfection, nor can it secure the 
highest good to mau. 

Our position must not be misunder- 
stood. We do not say that because we 
are not socially free, therefore we must 
not aspire to be politically free, or that 
because we are not politically free, we 
must,not strive to be socially free, etc. ; 
nor do we say, that any one kind of free- 
dom must precede any other kind, being a 
condition precedent to it. However en- 
slaved a people may bein any department 
of human life, that does not bar its right 
to he free in any other direction, particu- 
larly as freedom in any sphere may pro- 
mote freedom inthe rest. What we dosay is 
that Freedom is one, and freedom in each 
sphere of human life depends for its per- 
fection on freedom in all other spheres. 
National effort must embrace all spheres, 
though, owing to differencesin convictions, 
ability, opportunity, etc., individual efforts 
may be confined to one or more depart- 
ments of human life. But every individual 
should study the interdependence of politi- 
eal, social, religious, educational, economic 
and other kinds of reform. 

We have said above that freedom in any 
sphere of life may promote the cause of free- 
dom in the rest. We shall give an example. 
Nationalism and Swadeshism inBengal has, 
no doubt, tosomeextent revived and streng- 
thened a blind adherence to some time- 
worn ways and usages, simply because 
they are “national,” and such adherence 
has been sought to be supported by 
pseudo-scientific explanations ; but it must 
also be acknowledged that caste restric 
tions were relaxed, interdining was pro- 
moted between men of different castes and 
creeds, occupations other than ancestral 
caste callings were resorted to, and social 
solidarity was sought to be promoted by 
attempts at ameliorating the condition of 
“the depressed classes.” All these endea- 
vours have not been ephemeral. Many have 
survived the days of our first enthusiasm 
and are strengthening our national life. 

. The golden rule is, do unto others as 
you would be done by. Wedonot like to 
be despised by the ruling caste, we want 
equality of opportunity with them. So, if we 
are neither hypocrites nor the slaves of 
blind bigotry, we must not prescribe social 
subjection for any class, we must not, 
eithcr in theory orin practice, despise 
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any class, we must, so far as in us lies, 
try our best to give equality of oppor- 
tunity to all classes of our country- 
men, Freedom all round, should be our 
motto. Social opinion Has its police 
| value in keeping men in the right path. 
| But the ideal man is not he whom fear 
of the police or of society keeps straight ; 
| selfreverénce ought to suffice to make a 
| man what he ought to be. But whatever 
may be the value of social opinion, 
social tyranny is a curse, Like other kinds 
of tyranny, it dehumanises and makes 
cowards of its victims. 


“Strong Political and National Feelings” 
and Caste. 


Some political reformers have been con- 
' , vinced of the need of social reform for the 
i political enfranchisement of India. Social 
reformers, too, may persuade themselves 
to believe that the strengthening of 
political and national feelings can bring 
about social reform. Iu the last note we 
have given a concrete example to show 
how this may come about. The under- 
lying reason will be understood from the 
following passage extracted from an 
address delivered by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
as President of the Aryan Brotherhood 
Conference, Bombay :— 


“The germs of the caste system existed among the 
nations of the West. There were no inter-marriages 
between the Patriciaus and the Plebeians of ancient 
Rome for a long time, and there were traces even 
amongst the Greeks, Germans and Russians of the 
same prohibition and of not eating together. But 
these traces disappeared in the course of time among 
those nations, while they have had a luxuriant 
growth in India until they have developed intoa 
mighty and extensive banyan tree casting the dark 
shadow of its brauches over every province, city 
and village of India; and what is the reason? This 
is what M. Senart, a French scholar who has 
written an essay on “Caste,” says on the subject : 

‘The growth of strong political 
feeling constantly tended in the West to weaken 
and at last succeeded in removing these (caste) 
restrictions.’ 

“He suggests that absence of such feelings in India 
may be one reason why the disabilities have not 
also there been gradually softened away...Not 
only have political and national feelings not grown 
among us, but whatever rudiments of those feelings 
existed at and before the time of Buddha have on 
the contrary softened away, and now there is no 
trace of them,” 


In Japan caste existed before the new 
era. Strong political life and feeling put 
an end to it, or it may be that caste was 
destroyed partly in order to strengthen 
and consolidate national life ;—it does not 
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and national. 
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matter which. In India, too, 
national and political feeling may 
killing caste, and social reform may 
growth of real national and politi 
ife. 


The Services Commission and the late 
Mr. Gokhale. 


. The majority report of the Public Ser- 
vices Commission says: ‘‘We.....are COn- 
fident tzat in many of our recommenda- 
tions the spirit of his [Mr. Gokhale’s] 
counsels will be found reflected’?! ! Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald has also written : 

Mr. Gokhale came and saw me frequenty during 
the last days he spent in this country, and though 
then dissatified on some points almost exclusively 
concerned with the minimum propcrtions of Indians 
assigned to sone of the Services, he was in complete 
agreement with the scheme we had devised for 
Indian candidates for the Indian Civil Service ; and 
as the Commission subsequently made alterations 
which went some way to meet his views, I am of 
opinion that he would have added his signature 
to ours, and would have contented himself by 
appending memoranda of his own, indicating detailed 
points of disagreement. 

Whereupon Mr. Gandhi along with Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, who had been to see him 
at Motihari, has issued the following :— 

“We would wish to give ourown personal evidence 
in auswer to Mr, Ramsay Macdonald’s suggestion 
that Mr. Gokhale would probably “have signed the 
majority report of the Public Segvices Commission 
ifhe had lived. We bave both of us distinct recolleéc- 
tion of Mr. Gokhale himself saying that though he 
had not given up all hope of bringing the other 
members of the Commission, or at least some of. 
them, to his point of view, yet he was afraid that \ 
he would be obliged in the end to draw up a minority ~ 
report in conjunction with Mr. Abdur Rahim. 

Mr. Macdonald must have misunder- 
stood Mr. Gokhale; we are unwilling to 
believe that he is guilty of deliberate false- 
hood. In any case, to bring in the name 
of Mr. Gokhale can serve no good 
purpose. Supposing the greatest patriot 
among us makes a mistake, we are not 
sheep that we shall blindly follow hin). 
The Public Services Commission has bee 
worse thana waste of time, energy an 
money. Both Government and the people 
should give ifa decent burial, if possible, 
and proceed to reconstruct the Services in 
entire disregard of its Report. í 

Education in England. 

According to the Viceroy and other 
rulers of India, the time of the Secretary 
of State for India and British Cabinet ° 
ministers ‘is fully occupied with the 
immediate task of bringing this war to 
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a victorious concision.” .That may be 
true in the main. Nevertheless British 
statesmen are able to spare time for the 
solution of the Irish problem, the problem 
of national education in Great Britain, 
&c. Regarding education Reuter has sent 
the following telegrams :— 
LONDON, April 19th. 

"In the House of Commons, Dr. Fisher, introduc- 
ing the estimates, which are three millions eight 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand above those of 
last year, emphasised the necessity for removing 


deficiencies in our education system as revealed by 
the war.—‘‘Reuter.”’ 


London, April 20th. 

Dr. Fisher scored a triumph in the House of 
Commons yesterday, and his- proposals were 
unanimously approved. They are described 
as marking a pew educational era. The bulk 
ofincrease in the Estimates is due to the increase 
in teachers’ salaries. The proposals include the 
raising of the school age to fourteen, developmeut of 
,agricultural education in village schools, liberal 
scholarship and maintenance grants for the poor in 
secondary schools and universities, reduction of 
multiplicity of examinations, and national physical 


training.—‘‘Reuter.”’ 

Reuter had previously cabled to India a 
Summary of the report of the British 
Departmental Committee on Juvenile Edu- 
cation, in which among other things the 
committee recommended theintroduction of 
compulsory full education up to the age of 
14 years, and partial up to 18, with a 
proposal that State grants should be very 
substantially increased. We now see that 
the State grants have actually been sub- 
stantially increased. 

Educationally England is far ahead of 
India, and the war is certainly not a more 
absorbing problem in India than in Eng- 
jand. But whereas in England they have 
money, energy and attention to spare to 
be devoted to the extension and improve- 
ment of education, here in India every ex- 


cuse is taken advantage of to delay the © 


solution of our educational problems and 
to cut down educational expenditure. 

/ In India it is taken for granted that 
education must be suited to a pupil’s 
station in life,—whatever that may mean, 
and thatit is not tothe imterest of poor 
students to have University education ; 
in England Dr. Fisher’s proposals include 
“the.conustruction of an educational ladder 
from the elementary school through the 
secondary schoolto the University.” In 
certain districts of Bengal boys from 
primary schools have been actually refused 
admission into high schools, 


It is quite true that improvement in any 
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direction is dependent on improvement in 
all other directions. But no kind ofre- 
form or improvement to any marked ex- 
tent is possible in India without uviversal 
national education. Universal national 
education is impossible without universal 
literacy. Wemust do our best to make 


ç, every one literate. He who will not do his 


bit in this direction, has no right to pose as 
a critic or a patriot. 


China’s Final Blow to Opium. 


The Journal of Race Development, pub- 
lished by the Clark University, U.S. A., 
discusses the question of the opium traffic 
in China and says: ; 


“Anticipating the end of the opium connection 
with Great Britain, the Chinese Government recently 
communicated with the British Minister in Peking, 
requesting that a British envoy be deputed to China 
to head an investigation into the opium-suppression 
campaign in China, At the same time circulars were 
sent to all the provinces preparing them for the im- 
pending complete extirpation of the traffic as 
follows: (1) All the opium plantations in the land 
were ordered to be swept away during a period of 
three months from September to November, 1916 ; 
(2) the trading in opium had to be entirely stopt 
between December, 1916, and March, 1917; (3) 
smoking of opium is to cease in a period of three 
mouths from March to June, 1917.” 


That there has been a moral awakening 
in China is shown by the fact that these 
provisions have been received with popular 
favour. 


“Bonfires have been frequent since these orders 
went into effect, the Chihli Opium Prohibition 
Bureau, at Kalgan, making perhaps one of the most 
spectacular affairs. A large quantity of opium was 
gathered together with all the opium-smoking instru- 
ments the officials could lay their hands on, invita- 
tions were issued, and a delegate from the National 
Opium Prohibition Union was requested to come 
as a witness. The acting president, Mr. An Ming, 
responded, and the” ceremony proceeded in due and 
thorough order, lasting from eight in the morning 
to one in the afternoon, with the civil governor of 
Kalgan, the police authorities, and citizens from all 
neighbouring sections an enthusiastic audience. This 
is typical of scenes being enacted in many parts of 
China.” 


Vested interests did not, however, 
surrender without a struggle, though the 
Chinese Government could neither be brib- 
ed nor frightened into giving up their 
principles. 

“The Shanghai Opium Combine is the only legal 
surviving distributor of opium, having secured a 
license to carry on its traffic until March $1, 1917, 
in the provinces of KE wangtung, Kiangsu, and 
Kiangsi, To their bribe of $16,000,000 for the pri- 


vilege of an extension, to their threat of withhold- 
ing their extra duty of $1,750 per case, the Chinese 


Government has lent a deafear. The opium aa 


Bou 


ust go, and as quickly as possible. The threat of 
the Combine to stop the payment of the additional 
duty, even if it is carried out—which is unlikely— 
would only mean a loss to the Government of 
something like $5,000,000. According to trustworthy 
information, the Combine can sell between October, 
1916, and the 31st of March, 1917, three thousand 
cases at a valuation of $5,000 per case, which would 
vive the Government a revenue of $5,000,000, a 
small sacrifice where the physical and mozal welfare 
of the country areatstake, And Presidént Li and 
bis Cabinet have lost no time in declaring that there 
shall be no compromise.” 

Ata meeting at Caxton Hall to wind 
up the Society for the Suppression of 
Opium Trade, Bishop Brent paid a tribute 
to the power China had shown in ridding 
herself of the terrible incubus of the opium 
trade even during a great revolution. Only 
those who knew the Chinese at close 
quarters, could appreciate their wonderful 
potentiality as a nation. l 

Tke Chinese Minister said that the 
Chinese Government would not rest until 
even clandestine opium smoking had been 
cntirely stopped. 


China Waking Up. 


The Indian Witness, the Methodist or- 
gan in Upper India, says that General Li 
Yuan Hun, president of the Chinese Re- 
public, has suppressed lotteries iu Canton 
and other cities, and refused an offer of 
£3,000,000 tor the sale of opium in Shan- 
ghai after March 31st, and observes: 
“The Chinese Republic may yet put to 
shame some of the older governments that 
lay claim to high principles and righteous- 
ness.” Lotteries in aid of the War Loan are 
being promoted in our midst. 

There are some other signs of China’s 
awakening of a different kind, noted by 
the Peking correspondent of the North 
China Daily News of Shanghai. He writes: 


“The President’s visit to Paotingfu yesterday is 
suggestive of the process of development slowly but 
surely taking place in China. A thousand students 
graduated at the Military Academy in the old capital 
of Chihli, and the President went one hundred miles 
by train to attend the graduating exercises, leaving 
atQaM.and returning at 4 P.M. Therein are con- 
tained three facts, remarkable because they are indi- 
cative of a state of things inconceivable in China a 
generatian ago. 

“The least significant fact is that it is possible to 
journey a hundred miles from Peking into the interior, 
to do solid business at one’s destination, and to 
return to the capital, all within a few hours, 

“Next comes the fact that one thousand young 
Chinese of the better classes have just completed a 
military education of a modern character, fitting 
then: for commissioned rank. 

m thirdly, the Ruler of the State calmly walks in 
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and out of his palace, drives along Streets in his 
motor, brushes through crowds at railway stations, 
makes a popular address to a crowd of lads, and 
all the time is doirg what everybody thinks natural 
and proper. 

“Truly, the times are changing. This trip of the 
President is indicative of nothing less than a revolu- 
tion of thought in the mind of China, a revolution of 
which the possibilities are equally endless and 
~ucouraging.” 


Material for Paper Pulp in India. 


Ina paper read before the Indian sec- 
tion of the Society of Arts on the economic 
development of Indian forest products, 
Mr. R. S. Pearson, Imperial Forest Econo- 
mist, expressed the opinion that there was 
a large field for the development of bam- 
boo and elephant grass as raw material 
for paper making in India. 

Sir Robert Carlyle, who presided, said 
that he regarded the question of the deve- 
lopment of the forests of India as a most 
important one. India needed an increase 
in revenue in order to meet the great need 
for larger expenditure in many directions, 
especially on education, agriculture and 
industry. Although theforests of India 
were equal in extent to those of Spain, 
Portugal and Belgium combined, they re- 
presented only three-pence in the acre gross 
revenue. The development of the forests 
was impossible without expenditure. Good 
staff, the most advantageous use of the 
money, good roads and best machinery 
were all necessary. 

We agree. But the staff should be Indian, 
trained for the purpose. The industrial 
development of India in any fresh direction 
should not be made the occasion for per- 
manently saddling the country with new 
white oficials. In ‘The Combined Civil List 
for India”? corrected up to ist January, 
1916, among the names of 235 officers of 
the Imperial and Provincial Forest Depart- 
ments, we have found only two or three 
Indian names. The number is probably the 
same now. In any case it cannot be more 
than halfa dozen out of 235. The three 
Indian names are Gustasp Noshirvan, 
Framroz Rustomji Madan, and, probably, 
D. L Sathe. 

Punjab Government’s Attitude Towatds 
Home Rule. 


At the last meeting of the Punjab Legis- 
Jative Council held on ihe 25th April, the 
Licutenant-Governor, turning to the Home 
Rule-movcment, said : 


Failing na 
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Hon'ble Members will remember that some 
two mouths ago my Government passed orders 
forbidding two gentlemen, who were promiuently 
identified with that propaganda, from entering 
the province. I took that action, not because 
I desire to stifle or repress any reasonable 
political discussion, but because I was and am 
convinced that an agitation for home rule in this 
province on the lines advocated by the leaders 
of the movement and as it would be interpreted by 
those to whom it would be addressed would stir up 
the dying embers of revolutionary fires which we 
have almost succeeded in extinguishing, and set parts 
of the province in a blaze once more. -Í desire to make 
the attitude of the Government in this matter quite 
clear, The Government, while opposed to any 
sudden or catastrophic constitutional change, recog- 
nised there is a growing desire for an increased 
measure of self-government. : A 

As the law gives the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor power to forbid any one to enter his 
province, he was technically within his 
tights in prohibiting the two gentlemen 
from entering the Panjab. But why did 
the Government order say that they inten- 
ded to go to that province though they 
had no such intention ? The people of the 
Panjab and their spokesmen would be able 
to say how far their ruler is justified in 
thinking that the Panjabis are so ill-in- 
formed as to mistake a constitutional 
movement for sel& government for a revolu- 
tionary one, and how far such a mistake 
would “stir up the dying embers of revo- 
lutionary fires” and “set parts of the pro- 
vince in a blaze.” From a distance the 
Lieutenant Governor’s reading of the 
situation seems to us wrong. 

It is not unsatisfactory that Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer’s Government has advanced so 
far as to tecognise that “thereis a growing 
desire for anincreased measure of self-govern- 
ment.” But is it enough merely to register 
such a recognition ? Is it not necessary to 
satisfy that desire? Lord Chelmsford has 
paid high compliments to Sir Michael ; 
and in return the latter repeats his lord- 
ship's dictum about catastrophic changes. 
But surely some non-catastrophic changes 
imay be made. May we know their 

j character ? 


4 
Labour Emigration under Indenture. 


At the Interdepartmental Conference on In- 
dentured Emigration of Indians to some 
colonies the only Indian who will be pre- 
sent to take part in the discussion is Sir 
S. P. Sinha. Other Indians, particularly 
those more conversant with the subject, 
ought to have been allowed to take part. 
Very few Bengali labourers emigrate to 


Fiji, &c., as indentured coolies. Therefore, 
Indian members from the chief recruiting , 
provinces, such as the U. P., Madras, &c., | 
should have been chosen. The presence of ' 
Messrs. Gandhi, Andrews, &c., also would 
have lent weight to the deliberations of the 
conference. 

That indentured emigration is to be 
abolished has already been promised by 
Goverument. What the Indian public have 
urged tbat it should be abolished immedi- 
ately. The moral atmosphere in Fiji has 
become so foul and the white settlers there 
have grown so accustomed to treat the 
coolies likes slaves, that even free recruited 
labour must for years be unable to escape 
ill treatment and moral infection. The 
tradition and the atmosphere must change. 
That must be the work of at least a de- 
cade. Labour, moreover, is notatall abund- 
ant in India. We, therefore, cordially en- 
dorse Mr. C. F. Andrews’s changed opinion 
on the subject. He has sent the following 
statement to the Government of India for 
the Interdepartmental Conference in 
London to be held this month : 


“I am aware that the conclusion I have reached 
on this subject must appear revolutionary, in the 
light of what I have written before. But I have been 
driven to it by what appears to me the inevitable 
logic of facts. 

“Originally I had a firm conviction that it was 
good for Indians. even of the “coolie”? class, to 
emigrate. My one objection was to the indenture 
system itself; and I expected that, if the indenture 
system were removed, other things would right 
themselves. ButI have been forced, step by step, to 
the conclusion, that at present any form of recruited 
emigration of the ordinary Indian villagers to far 
distant lands under strange conditions is likely to 
lead to great moral evils. 

“There are other gronnds of objection to Indian 
recruited labour emigration. The political argument, 
for instance, is very strong indeed. The economic 
argument, also, that India itselfis short of labour, is 
not without weight. But the moral argument ap- 
pears to me to go deepest, And, as far as my own 
personal judgment is concerned, the verdict on that 
side is final. 

“It is dificult to set down in any detail the causes 
of this moral deterioration, which I have noticed in 
South Africa and Fiji, and Ishall not attempt to do 
so. But it is easy to grasp the central fact, that 
Indian village life is a very complex growth, which 
needs much greater knowledge of its conditions before 
you can successfully transplant it. The following 
extract written by a Planter, who knew the condi- 
tions of Fiji, appears to me to go to the root ofthe 
matter -— 

‘Coming to the actual conditions of the Fiji people 
it was clear that they could not be tolerated. The 
causes of the disgraceful depravity were indicated 
as :-~(1) the breaking of family life, (2) the herding of 
the people together in barracks, (8) no provision for 
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ings. “It seems to me that the chief offenders were 
the Judian Government, who ought not to have 
sanctioned the emigration without themselves under- 
taking to provide the people, which they would have 
had to do by transplanting bodily whole villages, or 
a considerable part theredf.” 

“As any scheme for transplanting the whole village 
to Fiji is not a practical question, there seems no need 
to discuss it at this juncture“ What now appears to 
me ascertain is that, just as ‘individual’ indentured 
labour recruiting has failed in the past so in the long 
run ‘family’ recruiting would be a failure also, though 
foratimeit might mitigate the moral evil. It will 
be seen that this point goes far beyond the mere ques- 
tion of abolition of indenture. 

“In taking up this position, I am well aware that 
I am going much further than anything published in 
Mr. Pearson’s and my Report on Fiji. I have not 
had any opportunity of going over with Mr. Pearson 
the reasons which have led to this new conclusion, 
and therefore I would wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that I speak only for myself. One point, how- 
ever, should be noted, viz :—ho w, in the Report itself, 
we urged that a break, or pause. of at least two 
years should be made in Fiji Indian labour before 
any new system were tried. 

“For my own part, I can see that this suggestion 
was inadequate. My present opinion is, that no 
alternative system of distant emigration of unskilled 
Indian labour is likely to succeed at present,—least of 
all in those countries which have suffered from the 
moral evils of indenture. The simpler problem of 
transplanting Indian labour within the borders of 
India itself should first be tried. Perhaps in some 
future generation, a wider range of emigration, under 
much more intelligent conditions, may be undertaken 
by Government. But the acknowledged failure of the 
past should make us very careful before we start 
another State attempt in this direction.” 


Baroda Caste Usages Bill. 


A draft bill has been recently published 
in Baroda under the orders of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Gaekwad for extending 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts so as to 
include certain caste questions within ac- 
tionable matters under the civil laws. The 
object of the bill is laudable. it is to give 
redress to the progressive minority against 
caste tyranny. The preamble and some 
sections of the bill are extracted below. 


Whereas Caste usages and practices are in vogue 
in this State, which in course of time have lost their 
social value and now only hinder the physical, 
moral or material welfare of the people, and whereas 
there exists a body of enlightened opinion in the 
castes whose usages and practices they are, which 
revolts against them, but is powerless to throw off 
their yoke, and whereas it is expedient in the public 
interest to foster such enlightened opinion and 
help it to assert itself, it is hereby enacted as 
follows :— 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in the civil 
Procedure Code, a suit shall lie to declare thata 
specified usage or practice is such that it can no 
longer be enforced as the usage or practice of a 
specified caste, or that it can only be enforced with 
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And the court, if satisfied that the usage 
practice is such as :— 

(1) To offend against public morals and public 
policy, or (2) To unnecessarily restrict marriage 
within the caste, or (3) To be ruinously expensive, 
or (4) To unnecessarily restrict the liberty of travel, 
or (5} Tohinder the physical, material or moral 
welfare of-the members of the caste, or (6) That 
it has ceased to command the approval of a large 
minority of the caste including not less than one- 
fourth of its total adult male members, l 
may make the required declaration, qualified, if 
necessary, by such modifications and limitations as 
may seen just and reasonable. 


or 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Clause (1) 

1 A does not observe the custom of lamentation 
and beating of breasts (by women) in public on the 
occasion of a death in the family, for which he is 
fined by the headmen of the caste. 

2 A does not get the hair shaved off or the 
moustache and beard removed on completion of fu- 
neral obsequies and hence the invitation to caste 
(dinner) to A is stopped. 

Clause (2) 

1 A is fined for giving or accepting a giri in 
marriage beyond tue “ring” (W€) generally agreed 
upon. 

P3 A person belonging to one sub-caste marries a 
girl of another sub-caste, for which he is excommu- 
nicated. 

Clause (3) 

A is excommunicated for not giving the prescribed 
number of caste dinners on occasions of marrage, 
funeral obsequies or consummation of marriage. 
Clause (4) 

It is resolved that A should pay acertaiu fine 
for foreign travel or sea-voyage and that he is to be 
excommunicated on failure to pay it. 

Clause (5) 

A is excommunicated for not getting a girl married, 
although she is past a certain age. 

(G). 


every Chora or other public place in villages and 
towns included in the limits of the territorial juris- 
diction of the court. Onthe due publication of the 
judgment so passed, it shall be unlawful to do or 
coerce any member of the caste to do any act dis- 
allowed by the judgment and to omit or coerce any 
member of the caste to omit anything required to be 
done by the judgment. 
(7). Whoever does any act which it is unlawful 
to omit under section 6 shall, apart from any 
liability which he may incur for the act or omission 
under any other law for the time being in force, be 
punished with simple imprisonment which may 
extend to six months and shall also be liable to fine. 


The ideal nfethod of social reform and ` 


of the redress of social grievances is that 
which depends on the change in° social 
opinion brought about by education and 
by social reform propaganda. Butit isa 
slow process. There is no reason why any 
person should suffer pecuniarily or be per- 
secuted or be obliged to behave like a 
coward, because he does not, in arta 
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same opinions as his fellow  castemen. 
Baroda has, therefore,done well in intro- 
ducing this bill. The position c. the 
British Government is different. In 
British India we must overcome caste 
tyranny by the operation of enlightened 
public opinion and individual moral 
courage. But social tyranny must be 
killed if the general level of manliness 
in thought and action in our country is 
to be equal to that of countries which are 
socially and politically the freest. 


State versus Company Management 
of Railways. 


The following editorial note appears in 


The Statesman of April 4 :— 


The Board of Trade reguiation enabling the de- 
partment to take over the English canals is one of 
the most important administrative measures of the 
war period. For thirty or forty years the British 


_# taiway companies bought up the canals and killed 
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theit traffic to suit their own purposes while the ad- 
ministrative authorities looked on and did nothing 
tocheck he process. The Liberals, when they were 
out of offiec, declared they would do something to 
revive the canals. A Commission was actually ap- 
pointed when they returned, but nothing practical 
came ofit: The fact that action can now be taken 
is due to the nationalisation of the railway system. 
Germany’s trade progress during the past thirty 
years has been due to many factors, but hardly a 
single one of them is more important than the mag- 
nificent system of canals and caualised rivers which 
worked in co-operation with the State railways, per- 
mits of through freights for goods at very low rates 
from every corner of Germany to all her ports and to 
all her internal trading centres, 


Reading between the lines the intelli- 
gent readers will not find it at all diffi- 
cult to understand how The States- 
man, which has of late been so per- 
sistently averse to the assumption by 
the Government of the management of 
Railways in India, lest such a course of 
action on its part leads to inefficiency of 
cońtrol, isin full sympathy with the idea 
of State control not only of Railways but 
also of Canals in England, in imitation of 
tjhe system obtaining in Germany where 
ficiency is the watchward. O si sic 
mnia. The reason for this seemingly 





; inconsistent attitude on the part of an 


Anglé-Indian journal is, however, not far 
to seek—the trick is too transparent to 
escape undetected. India, according to our 
contemporary, 1s nothing else but the 
exploiting ground for Englishmen of all 
classes and conditions and here Railways 
managed by the Companies go to swell 
their pockets, while their State control and 
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State working cannot but, for obvious 
reasons, benefit to some extent the poor 
Indian tax-payer in various ways; and 
this is too much for a self-seeking Anglo- 
Indian to bear with journal calmness and 
equanimity. This is the whole secret of 
the business. Itisnot that our friend 
lacks in intelligent appreciation of things, 
butitis that he lacks in sympathy and 
magnanimity in discussing questions 
affecting the interests of the vast majority 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. R.M. 


Vacation Work for Hon’ble Members. 


At the last meeting of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council Lord Ronaldshay is report- 
ed to have observed :— 


I would venture to suggest to Hon’ble Members 
that they might find some useful work during the 
Council vacation in turning over in their own minds 
methods by which further funds might be collected 
by the Government and in going round their con- 


+ 


stituencies and in educating constituents upon that 
point so that, itthe time does come when the Im- 
perial Government consider it wise and right to 
impose further taxes for the prosecution of further 
reforms, then the people will have been educated up 
to it and they will more readily consent to additional 
taxation. Thatis only a suggestion I throw out as 
to how Hon’ble Members might usetully employ their 
spare time during the Council vacation. 


It may be taken for grantéd that His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal did not 
throw out this suggestion in a playful 
mood, 

There is no question that more money 
ought to be spent on general, agricultural, 
industrial, technical and commercial 
education, on sanitation, and agricultural 
and industrial development, in order 
to bring Bengal to an equal level with 
the advanced countries of the world’ But 
how to find the money? The official 
solution of the difficulty lies in additional 
taxation. But is the country economically 
in a position to bear more taxation? 
The non-official answer is in the negative. 
Ifthe people cannot afford to pay more 
taxes, how can the efforts of honourable 
members make them acquiesce in ad- 
ditional taxation ? No persuasive words of 
the honourable gentlemen can increase the 
incomes of the people. If their incomes 
increase, they can pay more taxes, But 
increase of income depends on the improve- 
ment and extension of agriculture and on 
industrial development. But these theim- 
selves depend on additional expenditure. 
It isa vicious circle, The solution lies to 
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some extent in retrenchment of expendi- 
ture and in the application of the proceeds 
ofall taxes tothe objects for which they 
were levied. For instance, for years the 
receipts from the Road Cess and the Public 
Works Cess were not spent entirely on the 
objects for which they were levied. Lord 
Carmichael agreed to set right this diver- 
sion of funds from their proper objects. 
Some of these objects were rural water- 
supply, rural drainage and construction of 
village roads. If the money collected for 
these purposes had been throughout right- 
ly spent, Bengal would have been heal- 
thier than it is, thus increasing the people’s 
earning capacity, and agricultural produce 
would have been easier to transport than 
now. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
both civil ani military expenditure has 
increased more rapidly than the growth of 
revenue warranted. The older territorial 
distribution of the country was more eco- 
nomical than what obtains at present. 
But eyen keeping the territorial boun- 
daries exactly as they are at present, all 
the Commissionerships may be abolished. 
They do not exist in Madras, and Madras 
is not less efficiently governed than any 
other province. If democratic principles 
. were largely followed in Indian adminis- 

tration, there would be less sedition, and 
therefore expenditure on the secret and 
other police services could be reduced. We 
have shown in our last number how better 
education and better sanitation would 
reduce crime and at the same time increase 
the earning power and tax-bearing capa- 
city of the people. It is, therefore, prac- 
ticable to reduce police expenditure by 
direct and indirect means, Itis tndoubt- 
edly a more urgent and important duty to 
improve and extend education and sanita- 
tion than to divide districts and increase 
expenditure by appointing new magis- 
trates, judges, police superintendents and 
constructing new office buildings for new 
district headquarters. Unquestionably 
executive officers have now more duties 
to discharge than formerly. But the 
proper remedy lies in the extension of 
local self-government, not in the multi- 
plication of officers and districts. The 
public should be trusted and entrusted 
with more work. ‘The European ser- 
vices” in India, as they are called, are the 
most extravagantly paid services in the 


world, as we have shown more than once. 








And because the European servants of the 
crown are paid extravagant salaries, In- 
dian public servants have to be paid ona 
more liberal scale than the ‘‘market 
prices” of professional labour would re- 
quire. The most important means of 
retrenchment would be to replace all Euro- 
pean officers, except the few whose services 
might be indispensable for the time being, 
by Indian officers. Justice also demands 
that this should be done; and, moreover, 
India is too poor a country to be able to 
bear the burden of the most highly paid 
services in the world. The employment of 
Indians would also increase the efficiency 
of the administration, as they would be 
in greater sympathy with the aims and 
aspirations of the people and more amen- 
able to public opinion. 

Lord Ronaldshay speaks of a time when 
the Imperial Government may ‘‘cousider 
it wise and right to impose further taxes.” 
As we find the British Premier and other 
British statesmen repeatedly declaring 
that the present War is a war for the 
vindication and safeguarding of democra- 
tic principles, it may not be considered im- 
pertinent if we suggest that the people 
of this country be allowed, in pursuance 
of democratic methods, to have an effec- 
tive voice in determining when it may be 
“wise and right to impose further taxes 
for the prosecution of further reforms.” 
Lord Curzon and men of his school are of 
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opinion that as the British Government 


is responsible for the good government of: 
India, and as good government is possible 
only if the British spirit and British 
methods are followed, and as, further, 
British officers alone can be imbued with 
the proper British spirit and follow British 
methods; hence, there ought to bea great 
preponderance of British officers in\ all 
services requiring the power of control, 
initiative, &c. It is not our purpose to 
examine this contention here. What we 
say is that the spirit of the British 
constitution tequires that there should bg 


no taxation without representation, andagi 


that the people should control all expen- 
diture. So we desire that these British 
principles should be followed in India. 
We do not want anything un-British. 
In fact we desire nothing more than to 
exercise, what Mr. Lloyd George describes 
as “the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own 
Government.” 
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Prof. Chandrabhushan Bhaduri. 


Professor Chandrabhushan Bhaduri has 
retired from the Presidency College after 
30 years’ service. His name is not as 
well known as it ought to be. He Las been 
literally a silent worker, and has never 
advertised himself or asked his friends to 
do so. As his old pupils and admirers say 
in their farewell address, he is ‘‘one of the 
makers of modern chemistry in Bengal.” 
“The cause of chemical science, and 
especially its technical side, has always 
been sacred to you. 
and beyond, you have ever sought to 
advance the knowledge and practice of 
chemistry. When the story of the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry in Bengal 
comes to be written, your name, sir, is 
sure of obtaining a high rank as one of its 
early promoters and pioneers. The Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works and 
the Bengal Miscellany owe their inception 
and subsequent success and reputation in 
a great measure to yourself.” Prof. 
Bhaduri had no training in foreign lands, 
and had not the advantage of practical 
training in any factory. Yet he succeeded 
in mastering many manufacturing methods, 
adapting them to Indian conditions, and 
in erecting large sulphuric acid and other 
plants. Dr. P. C. Ray, who presided over 


the meeting at which the farewell addresses 


were given to Prof. Bhaduri, bore remark- 
able testimony to hischaracter and talents. 
Prof. Ray said that Prof. Bhaduri was 
the greatest master of practical chemistry 
in India. Coming from such a source this 
is high praise indeed. And yet this expert 
began life as a demonstrator on Rs. 40 per. 
mensem and ended his career in the pro- 
ee service ! Dr. Ray said that when he 
rst joined service in the Presidency Coilege 
Mir. Bhaduri used to work for 12 hours a 
pat at hisown success as a pro- 
rimenter wasdue not a little 
wed from tht latter. Prof. 
as ever, with various 
listillery being one 
50. Heat present 
ours a day. His 
ablishment of a 
trying on of ex- 
mistry, so that 
1 production is 
ethods may 
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“Step by Step.” 


In the course of his reply to the address 
presented to the Viceroy in Lahore by the 
Sikhs, His Excellency said § 

I sympathise whole-heartedly with Indian aspira- 
tions and I hope it will be my lot, during my period 
of office, to assist them to find greater scope. But 
let me repeat here a warning which it is my duty 
constantly to reiterate in these times of exuberant 
political activities, when people’s minds are disturbed 
and opinions are unsettled by the conflict and crash 
of Empires,—let me repeat that the ideal which is 
best suited for India is not so much rapid progress 
as steady progress. Do not expect violent changes. 
lf progress is to be sure it must be consolidated step 
by step. 

This is similar to what the Viceroy said 
in reply to the address of the Indian As. 
sociation in Calcutta, 

The growing self-respect and self-consctousness of 
her people are plants that we ourselves have watered, 
and if the blossom is not always what we expect 
it is not for us to blame the plant. There are doubt- 
less some of you who think our footsteps halting 
aud our progress slow, but I should be dishonest if 
I held out any hope that progress will be rapid. 
Neither the British- constitution "nor the British 
temperament is fond of catastrophic changes, 
nor are such changes consistent with developments 
on sound and healthy Hnes, Progress should 
be steady and sure, and in regard to it 1 believe 
that my views are in close harmony which those 
of my predecessor, who was so happy as to 
win the confidence of India, and using Lord Hard- 
inge’s words, I hope some day to see India hold a 
position of equality amongst the sister nations of 
which the British Empire is composed. 

What the Viceroy said in the Punjab 
might have been more appropriate if 
uttered in Petrograd. 

If a man is lying still, it is superfluous to 
tell him that he must not run too fast. If 
amanis accustomed to ride, he may be 
warned not to gallop at a breakneck pace ; 
but such advice is unnecessary in the case 
of one who has not gota horse and there- 
fore does not propose to ride, 

The Viceroy speaks of “the ideal which 
is best suited for India’ being “not so 
much rapid progress as steady progress. 
Do not expect violent changes. If progress 
is to be sure it must be consolidated step 
by step.” We do not believe that India is 
outside the world. We believe the pace of 
progress which suits Japan and the 
Philippines will suit India, too. Has not 
progress been sure and has it not been 
consolidated in Japan and the Philippines ? 
The most irrefutable argument in the 
armoury of our rulers is the peculiarity of 

India. It is irrefutable, hecause really 
there is no other country in the world 
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geographically, politically, and racially 
situated exactly and identically as India 
is, All the same, such an argument is 
entirely unconvincing. 

“Rapid,” “violent,” and “steady” are 
relative terms. What the rulers of India 
consider ‘‘steady”’ progress, we consider as 
almost equivalent to marking time. 
Progress should certainly be steady and 
sure, but there is no immutably fixed 
natural law regulating the length of the 
steps and the interval between one step 
and the next. 

The British temperament may not be 
fond of catastrophic changes; but never- 
theless there have been a few revolutions 
in British history. Of course, we do not 
want a revolution, but only. ordered 
progress. In fact wedonotcare so much for 
the adjectives, rapid, steady, &c., as for the 
substantive, progress. There has been just 
enough progress in India to prevent the 
critics of British rule from asserting that 
there has been no progress. But that is 
not enough. 

The British temperament may dislike 
rapid progress, particularly in India, but 
it can appreciate and applaud “‘catastro- 
phic changes” which take place outside 
the British Empire ;—a fact which political 
psychologists may study. In support of 
our assertion, we shall quote from the re- 
cent speeches of only one British statesman. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s great speech before 
the American Luncheon Club contains the 
following passage :— 

There are times in history when this world spins 
so leisurely along its destined course that it seems for 
centuries to be at a stand-still. There are also times 
when it rushes along at a giddy pace covering the 
track of centuries in a year. These are such times. 
Six weeks ago Russia was an autocracy. She is now 
oue of the most advanced democracies in the world. 
(Cheers). 

We do think the British rulers have the 
capacity to make India move along at 
such a pace as to cover the track of cen- 
turies, notin one year, but in a decade or 
two; but it seems their overpowering 
sense of diffidence leads them to entertain 
an unduly low estimate of their powers, 
They ought to overcome their. modesty 
and havea better conceit of themselves. 
= There are times when progress requires 
ù new departure to be made. Then, 
-whether one calls its sudden or violent or 
not, there must be a break with the past, 
and progress must be by leaps. Such a 
time has come ia India. 
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Evolution in Science and Society. <- 


It has often seemed to us that perhaps 
statesmen who guide and control the 
destinies (as the phrase goes) of subject 
peoples, do not always bear in mind the d 
difference that there is between evolution 
in science and evolution in social and poli- 
tical life, they also forget that evolution 
proceeds, partly at least, by spurts or 
leaps. | 

For over a quarter of a century, the 
doctrine as enunciated and elucidated by 
Darwin held its ground almost quite 
unchallenged—being accepted by the lead- 
ing scientists of every country of the West. 
But since the last two decades or more 
there have been some scientists who do not 
accept Darwinism in its entirety. Evolu- 
tion according to Darwin may be defined 
as continuous variation brought on by 
several circumstances. Butthere are now 
several scientists who hold that continuous w 
variation does not satisfactorily account 
for all the phenomena of Evolution. 
Francis Galton, in his paper on ‘“Discon- 
tinuity in Evolution,” published in Mind, 
Vol. II, believes in spurts or sudden leaps 
being “competent to mould races without 
any help whatever from the process of selec- 
tion, whether natural or sexual.” 

Again, in the same paper referring to 
discontinuous or what he calls transilient 


_variation, he says :— 


y 
“A leap has taken place into a new position of ~~) 

Stability. J am unable to conceive the possibility of 
evolutionary progress except by transiliences, for 
if they were mere divergences, each subsequent 
generation would tend to regress backward toward 
the typical centre, and the advance which jhas 
been made would be temporary and could not be 
maintained.” 


Another writer, Mr. William Bateson, 
believes that discontinuous variations 
are the all-important means of organic 
evolution. \ 

It is not necessary to quote 
tific authors whose express 
cide with theeabove. 
Darwinian sense of th 
satisfactorily explait 
geological formatio 
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stated that as a matter offact no mountain 
was ever formed by the above process. It 
may account for the formation of mounds 
or hillocks, but not of mountains. Moun- 
tains are brought into existence by sudden 
and great pressure of underground forces, 
and not by a slow process of accumu- 
lations. 

When human society has evolved, that 
is, made progress to a certain extent, and 
when some ferment has been introduced in 
it, the further progress of society does not 
follow the line of “continuous variation,” 
but of “discontinuous variation,” that is,of 

. sudden leaps. The ferment may be generat- 

ed within or introduced from without. 
The ferment is of the shape of a high 
ideal, it may be religious, political, or 
social. . 

‘Discontinuous variation” in social pro- 
gress does not necessarily mean revolution. 
It is a sudden leap “competent to mould 
races without any help whatever from the 
process of selection.”’ 

Sir Henry Howorth, K.C.LE., in his 
address delivered as president at the 
Shrewsbury meeting of the Archzological 
Institute, July 24, 1894, and printed in 
The Antiquary, London, September, 1894, 
said :— 

“We talk of a Stone age, ofa Bronze age, and of 
an Iron age, and these are excellent terms when we 
apply them to some particular area like Scandinavia 
to which they were first applied; but they are 
misleading when universally applied. Many savages 
are still living, or were quite recently, in the Stone 
age, the Shell age, or the Wooden age, ** while 
alougside of them were living the emigrants from 
Europe, who were not only living in the Iron age, 
but had learned to harness steam to iron, and to 
multiply human labor tenfold. Not only so, but it is 
obvious in such cases that there may be a great jump 
in civilization from a very low to avery high step 
on the ladder without the necessity, or the possibility 
even, of intermediate steps. A Bronze or a Copper 

ge is not at all likely to intervene, between the 
hewers of rude stones or of polished stones in the 
acific and in many parts of America and their 
adoption ofiron ; * *” 

This is a very good illustration 
of what may be properly ecalled ‘discon- 
tinuous variation’ in the evolution of 
civilization. 

Great stress should be laid on ‘‘disconti- 
nuous variation” as a means of progress ; 

- for in India, Anglo-Indians are never tired 
of telling the people of this country that 
they are not yet fitted to enjoy the re. 
presentative or parliamentary form of 
government, because they have not passed 
through all those stages of society which 
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England and other countries of Europe 
have done. Taking it for granted that 
their statement of facts is accurate, it is 
necessary to remind them that Evolution 
does not necessarily mean “continuous 
variations.” “It also means “discontinuous 
variations’’—a fact which was not Jost 
sight of even by Darwin himself. 

That there is difference between the 
evolution of Nature and that of man has 
been very clearly pointed out by Kelly in 


. his work, Government or Human Evoly- 


tion: 

“The kingdom of Nature is governed by the law of 
evolution ; the kingdom of man by the law of effort: 
and effort is best exercised through the faculty which 
man has developed of resisting certain tendencies in 
Nature, and creating an environment not onl 
different from, but opposed to that furnished by 
Nature alone.” P. 120. 

Again he writes :— 
_ “The evolution of Nature involves the lapse of 
interminable years ; that of man may, if wise enough 
be shortened by effort,” P. 348. í 


Evolution does not necessarily mean 
slow and almost invisible changes; it 
means rather sudden and quite noticeable 
steps. De Vries says: 


“One of the greatest objections to the Darwinian 
theory of descent arises from the length of time it 
would require if all evolution wasto be explained on 
the ground: of slow and nearly invisible changes, 
This difficulty is at once met and fully surmounted 
by the hypothesis of periodical but sudden and quite 
noticeable steps. The assumption requires only a 
limited number Of mutative periods, which might 
well occur within the time allowed by physicists and 
geologists for the existence of animal and vegetable 
life on the earth.’* 


UNCONSCIOUS GROWTH AND VOLUNTARY 
CONSTRUCTION. 


But human society is not so much the 
outcome of growth as of construction. So, 


to quote the American writer ` Kelly 
again :— 

“Growth is easy, construction is dificult. Growth 
belongs to Nature; construction to Art. Growth 


is accomplished for us ; construction is accomplished 
only by ourselves. Construction is the gospel of 
effort ; growth is the gospel of laissez faire”. Ibid, 
pp, 257-258. 


If human society is the result of con- 
struction, sois human government. 


“Human government is purposive, not merely in- 
stinctive. Itis the result of intellectual effort, not 
that of mere habit; and it is intellectual effort 
engaged in making its own environment, and no 
longer the unconscious result of the environment 
furnished by Nature,” P., 213. 


* Species And Varieties, their Origin by Mutation, 
by Hugo De Vries. Chicago, the Open Court Publish- 
ing Company, 1905, P. 29. 
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In the state of Nature, if 472 environ- 
ment be favorable, then there “1s progress, 
if unfavorable, then there is degeneration. 
But in the case of man, 


“ wt is by resisting the environment that man 
has attained those qualities of mind and heart 
which differentiate him from other animals, and 
not by yielding to it; and that man progresses on the 
principle of resistance and not on that of adaptation. 
Evolution produced the ape: effort has produced 
man.” P. 93. 


It is not so much by evolution as effort 
that social progress takes place. The same 
writer has pointed out that— 


“Society is not an organism. 

“It difhers from an organism in the following 
essential particulars : ' 

The units of an organism have no individual 
existence : they are parts essential to the whole and 
exist for the sake of the whole. 

“The units of a society have an 
existence. 

“How nearly a government can attain perfection, 
depends upon the individual character of those 
subject to it : and how nearly the individual charac- 
ter can attain perfection depends to a great extent 
upon the government to which it is subjected. 
These two factors cannot be treated apart: one isa 
function of the other.” 


And so, evenifit be taken for granted 
that we have not “evolved” sufficiently in 
the right direction to be fit for even a 
qualified form of self-government, our 
Government isto blame to a very great 
extent for such a state of things. 


individual 


PROGRESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


There can be no progress unless the 
economic coditions of a society are better- 
ed. Thecelebrated founder of continental 
socialism Karl Marx’s proposition was: 

“That in every historical epoch the prevailing 
mode of economic production and exchange, and the 
social organization necessarily following from it, 
form the basis upon which it is built up, and from 
which alone can be explained the political and in- 
tellectual history of that epoch.” 

Again, he wrote :— 

“Social life at any oue time is the result of an eco- 
nomic evolution.” 

Demolins, a French writer, maintains 
that the majority of different racial 
characteristics are the results of socio- 
economic changes, which are themselves 
referable to physico-economic causes. 

Prof. Seligman also writes that 

“The more civilized the society, the more 
ethical its mode of life. But to become more civilized, 
to permit the moral ideals to percolate through con- 
tinually lower strata of the population, we must 


have an economic basis to render it possible. With 
every provement in the material condition of the 
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great mass of the population there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the unfolding ofa higher moral life; but 
not until the economic conditions of society become 
far more ideal will the ethical development of the 
individual have a free field for limitless progress.” 
Seligman’s Economic TIuaterpretation of History, 


‘ .. in the records of the past the moral uplift of 
humanity has been closely connected with its social 
and economic progress, aud that the ethical ideals of 
the community, which can alone bring about any 
lasting advance in civilization, have been erected 
on and rendered possible by the solid foundation of 
material prosperity.” Ibid, pp. 133-134. 


Equal Opportunities. 


In reply to the address of the Moslem 
community the Viceroy said in Lahore: 

Do not forget that the policy of Government is 
always one of equal opportunities and that the bene- 
fits to be derived from equal opportunities can only 
be realised if all classes are equally zealous to mike 
the best of the opportunities which are given them. 
When it can be shown that the opportunities are 
not equal there is a case for the Government to help, 
but when they are equal then it is for the community 
to take action aud the Government is powerless. 

We agree. Only “all classes” ought in 
our opinion to include Anglo-Indians, in 
both the old and new senses. Indians do 
not enjoy equal opportunities with them. 


“Time Fully Occupied.” 


In reply to the address of the Punjab 
Chiefs Association at Lahore the Viceroy 
observed : 

“It is impossible for me, as I have said on former 
occasions, to discuss questions which are under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State, and with re- 
gard to which wecan hardly expect an answer from 
those whose time is fully occupied in the immediate 
task of bringing this war to a victorious conclusion.” 

This is true to a considerable extent, 
though it may not be entirely and literally 
correct. It is also true, however, that the 
question of Irish Home Rule, the problem 
of national education, the problem of 
bringing British laborers “back to the. 
land,” etc., are receiving attention in- 
England. But we may be expected to be 
satished with the Viceroy’s reply seeing 
that India dots not count to the same 
extent as, for instance, Ireland does. 


Soldiers and Officers. G 

Refering to the desire of many young 

men of the better educated class to become 

commissioned officers in the army, Lord 

Chelmsford said in his reply to the address 
of the Punjab Chiet’s Association : 


If the number coming forward for service proves 
large enough to justify the formation of a unit in the - 
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Pu. qb, you may rest assured that every opportuni- 
ty will be given to enable those enrolled to qualify 
themselves for advancement according to their 
wilitary aptitudes. I need hardly remind you, how- 
ever, that they must be trained as soldiers before they 
can aspire to be officers, and thatin the army asin 
other walks of life, people must learn to walk before 
they can expect to run. 

We do not remember to have ever read 
or heard that any Indian ever wanted to 
run before he had learned to walk. If any- 
body knows of any such man, of course, 
outside a lunatic asylum, it would be in- 
teresting to make his acquaintance. We 
are sure the Viceory has been misinformed 
ifhe has been told there are such men in 
India. 

Young men in India want to be com- 
missioned officers just in the same way 
as young Englishmen get such posts, 
that is to say, after receiving an officer’s 
training ; they do not want to be appoint- 
ed straight from their desks to the com- 
mand of regiments. In England, men do 
not generally receive, first, a private’s 
training, then a _ private’s experience 
of actual fighting, then an officer’s training, 
and last, an officer’s coramission ; though 
many rise from the ranks. Eligible young 
men there are trained to be officers. So far 
as Indians are concerned, there is no pos- 
sibility for the best trained and most ex- 
perienced privates to receive a King’s 


commission ; nor is there any institution. 


for training our young men to become 
commissioned officers, we mean officers 
holding the King’s commission. 

We do not know why Lord Chelmsford 
has failed correctly to understand the exact 
aspiration of those of our young men who 
want to become officers. Butin order that 
there may not be any further misconcep- 
tion in future we may repeat that they 
want to undergo exactly the same training 
as is given to British young men at ‘Sand- 
hurst, or at Quetta, Saugor and Welling- 
ton, that they want to undergo exactly 
the same tests (except that of race) as 
young Englishmen undergofand that they 
want to receive the King’s commissions. 
They do not in the best want things to be 
made easy for them. 


Mr, C. R. Das’s insinuations against 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 


The address delivered by Mr. C. R. Das 
from the presidential chair of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference contains several 
insinuations against Sir Rabindranath 
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Tagore. Itis not our purpose to attempt 
to deal with all of them. In fact, we 
should not have felt it necessary to notice 
any of them, had not Mr. Das spoken from 
the presidential chair of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference and mentioned the 
Modern Review by name as the source of 
his information, and if there had been 
any protests from the delegates. As he 
has not given any reference to any parti- 
cular issue, page and passage of this 
Review, which in fairness he ought to have 
done, we are unable to argue with him. 
He admits that he has not read the whole 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s address 
(which of the several addresses delivered 
by the poet in America he means, he does 
not say,—probably he refers to “The Cult 
of Nationalism”) ; he also says that for 
that reason he has probably formed a 
wrong idea of the address, but nevertheless 
he has not been able to resist the tempta- 
tion of making ungenerous insinuations 
against the poet. The presidentship of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference is a respon- 
sible position. As Mr. Das was chosen 
to fill that position, he ought to have 
tried to ascertain whether any copy of the 
complete address was available for perusal. 
But we do not think he made any such 
‘endeavour. We know, if he had made the 
attempt, he could have got a copy. Only a 
few brief extracts have appeared in our 
review. Some comments have also appear- 
ed. They may supply material for discus- 
sion. Butnothing has been published in 


-our pages which can justify Mr. Das’s in- 


sinuations. 

Mr. Das insinuates that Rabindra- 
nath’s knighthood has debasea him, Sir 
Rabindranath is nolonger the lover of 
his country which plain. Rabindranath 
was. To all who know the poet and have 
read his past and recent utterances and 
works, this must appear as a most grotes- 
quely absurd insinuation. We are sure it 
was unworthy of the chair Mr. Das occu- 
pied. 

Every one in Bengal knows that no- 
body made muchoof the poet’s knighthood,— 
neither himself nor his friends and ad. 
mirers. AS Mr. Das seems to read our 
Review, we may be allowed to ask him 
to draw correct conclusions from the 
following passages, among others: 

“Apparently, he cares precious little 
for his title of English knighthood and the 
degree of doctorate. Indeed, he seems to 
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regre rd them with half amusement.” (The 
Mc rn Review, February, 1917, p. 218). 

“No sentiment seems to command his life 
so completely as loyalty to Indian ideals. 
This loyalty is no mere academic formula, 
no pose, but a reality. It is with him 
something vivid, tangible; it is some- 
thing alive, practical, fit to live and 
work for. “I shall be born in India again 
and again,’ remarked Tagore with a 
smile of pride lighting up his face. “With 
all her poverty, misery and wretchedness, 
I love India best.” ” ( Ibid, p. 220. ) 

These two extracts are from an article 
received [rom America. | 

As for Rabindranath’s address on ‘‘The 
Cult of Nationalism,” we are sorry we are 
unable to give an idea of it in a few brief 
sentences. The Seattle Post Intelligencer, 
September, 26, 1916, said of it: 


“It would be impossible to separate the parts of 
this clesely knit discourse and print them as excerpts 
without doing great wrong to the author. He thinks 
in large space, universally, and treats the moving 
world of constitutions, single or in groups, as-a 
mass. The individuals he makes the pattern of the 
nation and all nations outside of India as being just 
now scientized into power-worship.” 


One more sentence we shall add, and 
that is that in Portland, after listening to 
this same address, a lady who has Anglo- 
Indian relations in India, wrote to the 
Portland Oregonian to say: “It was un- 
fortunate that he (the poet) gave such an 
impression of inefficient rule in India.” 

Mr. Das insinuates that the poet has pla- 
giarised the exploded ideas on nationalism 
of some European authors, &c., &e Will 
he‘name these authors and quote parallel 
passages from their works and Rabindra- 
nath’s utterances? Mr. Das would do 
well to devote all his attention to the 
keeping up of his own reputation as an 
original poet and thinker. Mr. Das hasa 
fling at the poet even for performing 
The Cycle of Spring and thereby contribu- 
ting thousands of rupees for the relief of 
famine in Bankura. But enough. Bengal has 
reason to be ashamed of Mr. Das’s insinua- 
tions. 


Mr. Gandhi at Motthari. 


The Bihar Government having wisely 
withdrawn the notice against Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi to leave the district of Champaran 
and thus rectified the mistake made by the 
Commissioner of the Tirhoot Division and 


the district magistrate, it is only necessary - 
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to record the facts, with the single ob. 
servation that something is wrong with 
the system and personnel of the adminis- 
tration which makes it possible to treat one 
of the greatest and best of Indians ina 
way in which the most obscure European 
or Anglo-Indian would not be treated. 

Mr. Gandhi was requested to address 
the Lucknow Congress on the subject of 
the condition of the ryots on the indigo 
plantations in Tirhoot, but, as he was not 
acquainted with the facts, he declined. 
He, however, accepted the invitation ofa 
number of public men of Bihar to proceed 
to Tirhoot aud study the problem on the 
spot. Ashe has nothing to conceal and 
his object was humanitarian, as was only 
to be expected, he saw both the divisional 
Commissioner and the secretary of the 
planters’ association. The Commissionet 
sent the following letter to the magistrate 
of Champaran :— 


Copy of the letter from the Commissioner, Tirhu 
division to the District Magistrate of Champaran 
dated Muzaffarpur, the 18th April, 1917.— 

Sir,~Mr. M. K., Gandhi has come here in respons: 
to what he describes as an insistent publis demanc 
to inquire into the conditions under which Indians 
work on indigo plantations, and desires the hel 
of the local administration. He came to see me thi 
morning ; and I explained that relations betwee: 
the planters and ryots had engaged the attention o 
the administration since the sixties, and that we wer 
particularly concerned with a phase of the problen 
in Champaran now; but it was doubtful whethe 
the intervention of a stranger in the middle of ou 
treatment of the case would not prove an embarrass 
ment. I indicated the potentialities of disturbance 
and said that the matter would probably nee 
reference to Government, 

I expect that Mr. Gandhi will communicate witl 
me again before he proceeds to Champaran, but hav 
been informed since our interview that his object i: 
likely to be agitation, rather than a genuine searcl 
for knowledge, and it is possible that he may procee 
without further reference.. I consider that there is: 
danger /of disturbance to the public tranquillity 
should/he visit your district ; and 1 have the honou 
to request you to direct him by an order under sec 
144. Cr. P. C., to leave at once, if he shoul 
appear. 


è (Sd.) L. F. MORSHEAD, 
Commissioner of Tirhut Division. 
Mr. Gandhi left Muzaffarpur for, Moti 
hari by the midday train on the 15tk 
instant. Next day he was served witha 
notice under sec. 144, Cr. P, Code, of which 
the following is a copy :— 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, at present in Motihari. 
Whereas it has been made to appear to me fron 
the letter of the Commissioner of the division copy c 


which is attached to this order, that your presence i: 
any part of the district will endanger the publi 
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peace, and may lead to serious disturbance which 
may be accompained by loss of life, and whereas 
urgency is of the utmost importance. 

Now therefore I do hereby order you to abstain 
from remaining in this district, which you are 
required to leave by the next available train. 

(Sd.) W. B. HEYCOCK. 
District Magistrate, Champaran. 
16th April 1917. 


To this notice Mr, Gandhi gave the 
following reply :— 


Sir,—With reference to the qrder under sec. 144 Cr. 
P. C. just served upom me, 1 beg to state that I am 
sorry that you have felt called upon to issueit; and 
I am sorry too that the commissioner of the division 
totally misinterpreted my position. Out of a sense 
of public responsiblity, I feel it to be my duty to say 
that I am unable to leave this district, but ifit so 
pleases the authorities, I shall submit to the order 
by suffering the penalty of disobedience. 

I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner's 
suggestion that my object is likely to be agitation. 
My desire is purely and simply for ‘a genuine search 
for knowledge’ and this I shall continue to satisfy so 
loug as I am left free. 

I have, etc., 


16th April, 1917. SD) M K. Gandhi. 


He was evidently tried before the Deputy 
Magistrate of Motihari. He appeared 
before this officer and read the following 
statement : 


With the permission of the court, I would like to 
make a brief statement showing how I have taken 
the very serious step of seemingly disobeying the 
order made under section 144 of the Cr. P.C, In my 
humble opinion it is a question of difference of opinion 
between the local administration and myself. I 
have entered the country with motives of rendering 
humanitarian and national service. I have done so 
in response to a pressing invitation to come and help 
the ryots, who urge they are not being fairly treated 
by the indigo planters. I could not render any help 
without studying the problem. I have, therefore, 
come to study it with the assistance, if possible, of 
the administration and the planters. I have no other 
motive and [cannot believe that my coming can in 
any way disturb public peace or cause loss of life. I 
claim to have considerable experience in such matters. 
The administration, however, have thought different- 
ly, I fully appreciate their difficulty, and | admit, too, 
that they can only proceed upon-information they 
receive. Asa law-abiding citizen, my first instinct 
would be as it was to obey the order served upon me, 
But I could not do so without doing violence to my 
sense of duty to those for whom I come. I feel that 
I could just now serve them ofly by remaining in 
their midst. Icould not, therefore, voluntarily retire. 
Amid this conflict of duty I could only throw the 
responsibility of removing me from them on the ad- 
ministration. Iam fully conscious of the fact that a 
person, holding in the public life of India a position 
such asI do, has to be most careful in setting ex- 
amples. Itis my firm belief that in the complex con- 
stitution, under which we are living, the only safe 
and honoure ble course for a self-respecting man is, in 
the circumstances such as face me, to do what I have 
decided to do, that is, to submit without protest to 
the penalty of disobedience. I have ventured to make 
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this statement nol in any way in extenuation of thd 
penalty to be awarded against me, but to show that 
i have disregarded the order upon me, not for want 
of respect tor lawful authority, but in obedience to 
the higher law of our being—the voice of conscience. 


When Mr. Gandhi had finished reading 
his statement, he was asked to plead. 
Finding that the case was likely to be un- 
necessarily prolonged, he pleaded guilty. 
The court would not award the penalty, 
but postponed judgment till 3 p.m. Mean- 
while he was asked to see the Superinten- 
dent of police and then the district magis- 
trate. The result was that he agreed not 
to go out to the villages pending instruc- 
tions from the Government as to their 
view of his mission. The result is now 
known. The case shows among other 
things how the combination of judicial and 
executive functions work, and how some 
trying magistrates are unable to give inde- 
pendent judgments. Mr, Gandhi has been 
promised help by the officials in his enquiry, 
which we hope will not be an obstacle 
in the way of his getting at the truth. 
He has already visited many villages 
and seen hundreds of ryots. 


Post Graduate Studies in Calcutta. 


The report of the committee appointed 
to consider arrangements for post-gradn- 
ate teaching in the University of Calcutta 
is a well thought-out and carefully draft- 
ed production. It is an attempt to tace 
and consider many aspects of the problem 
and arrive ata solution. The committee 
observe in their final paragahph :— 


25. In conclusion, we would point out that in 
our deliberations we have taken things as they are, 
and have tried to submit recommendations whereby 
the best use may be made of the existing resources 
of the University and ofitscolleges. Our proposals 
amount, in the maio, to the acceptance of two 
fundamental principles ;— 

(a) An intimate association and co-operation 
between the college and the university staffs is im- 
perative in the interests of all concerned and of the 
development of higher teaching. 

(b) It is necessary to constitute a suitable 
organization within which these teachers will be 
enabled by discussion among themselves, efficiently 
to conduct the teaching and examination of 
graduates. 

Beyond we have been unable to go, and have 
refrained from commenting on the wider problems 
which now confront the University. We have uo 
illusions that our proposals will result in a perfectly 
satisfactory state of afiairs, though it may be hoped 
that there will be some real improvement on existing 
conditions which seem to us degrading to the pro- 
fessional status ot the teacher. We believe our 


principles to be sound, aud that the acceptance of 
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em will assist the work of more throrough recoun- 
truction when the time for it arrives. 

We also think that their proposals will 
not resultin a perfectly satisfactory state 
of affairs, but that there will be some real 
improvement on existing conditions. We 
are not sure that in the immediate future 
fe improvement will be in the direction of 

etter teaching, better managed classes, 
and more of individual guidance from com- 
petent master-minds for those brilliant 
students who may require it; but the 
position of post-graduate teachers in rela- 
_ tion to the university will be more worthy 
of their calling. As they will have more 
control over the teaching and examina- 
tion of graduates and the conferring of 
degrees on them than now, through the 
two councils- of post-graduate teaching in 
Arts and Sciences, this may lead in time to 
improved instruction. The committee ob- 
serve that “It is highly desirable that 
there should be no spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the university and its colleges, and 
that all the teachers should be imbued 
solely with the desire of furthering 
higher education. We are of the opinion, 
however, that such harmful rivalry 
and competition do exist and result 
in a lack of co-operation,’ for which 
the committee do not blame either 
the university or its affiliated colleges. 
While we are against harmful rivalry 
and competition, we think healthy emu- 
lation is necessary and beneficial. In cut- 
ting at the roots of harmful rivalry, has 
not healthy emulation been also made 
impossible? Wedo not think it was be- 
yond the power of the members of the 
committee, all competent men and some 
enjoying deserved eminence, to discover 
a via media, It cannot be contended that 
it is the rivalry between the university 
and some colleges which alone can be 
harmful; rivalry between college and 
college in teaching for the I. A., I. Se., 
B. A. & B.Sc. examinations is more ex- 
tensive and is possibly harmful. This harm- 
ful rivalry has to be eliminated or 
minimised, while the healthy spirit of 
emulation and co-operation should be 
conserved and stimulated. This is a pro- 
blem for the university to solve; and its 
solution, if achieved, might have pointed 
the way to the means of destroying harm- 
fal rivalry in post-graduate teaching and 
encouraging healthy emulation and co- 
operation. As the committee has dealt 
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with the problem of post-graduate teach- 
ing only in Calcutta, not in the mofussil 
colleges, they might have followed toa 
greater extent the methods in vogue in 
the colleges and universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge than they have done. 

And this leads us to say that they 
have adopted some of the cardinal prin- 
ciples laid down in the Final Report of the 
Royal Commission on University Education 
in London ; and in this they have done 
right. We will here refer to two of the 
principles on which the London Commis- 
sion lay great stress. One is (para 70) 
that “it is to be desired that the highest 
university teachers should take their part 
in undergraduate work, and that theirs 
spirit should dominate it all.” This is 
actually done in Cambridge. As regards 
this principle, the committee observe : “We 
agree with this opinion and would like to 
see all those engaged in M. A, and M.Sc. 
work taking also some part in the under- 
graduate instruction, at least in its higher 
stages, Unfortunately, the conditions 
that prevail here are somewhat different 
from those obtaining in London and ren- 
der the realization of such an ideal imprac- 
ticable at present.” Under the committee’s 
scheme the only persons who will do both 
undergraduate and post-graduate work 
will be (a) teachers whose services are lent 
from time to time by a private institution, 
and (b) teachers in colleges whose attain- 
meuts specially qualify them for post- 
graduate instruction and who undertake, 
at the request of the university and fora 
remuneration decided oa by it, to deliver 
a course of lectures on selected topics. But 
their number must necessarily be small, 
and therefore it is some undergraduates 
of a few colleges only who can be influenced 
by them. ; 

The second principle laid down by the, 
Haldane Commission which we will refer` 
to is embodied in the following passage ` 
(paragraph 71) :— 


“It is also a great @isadvantage to the undergra- 
duate students of the University that post-graduate 
students should be removed to separate institutions. 
They ought to be in constant contact with those 
who are doing more advanced work than themselves, 
and who are not too far beyond them, but stimulate 
and encourage them by the-familiar presence of an 
attainable ideal.” 


Cambridge presents a concrete embodi- 
ment of this wholesome principle. 
The Calcutta Committee have either 
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entirely ignored or failed completely to 
keep in view this essantial principle. At 
present there are at least two colleges in 
Caleutta where undergraduates and those 
who are doing more advanced work are 
in constant contact, and where the junior 
men are stimulated and encouraged by the 
familiar presence of an attainable ideal, 
The committee’s scheme will destroy even 
this means of contact and stimulus in 
: these two colleges, by removing all post- 
graduate students to a separate institu- 
tion. For now the affiliation of colleges 
in Calcutta for M.A. and M.Sc. work 
must cease, according to the new regula- 
tions relating to post-graduate teaching 
recently passed by the Senate. 

One of the means adopted for carrying 
out the new -seme is the increase of the 
fees for the _ Atriculation, I. A. & I. Sce., 
and B. A. and B. Se., examinations. For- 
merly these were Rs. 10, 20 & 30. Then 
they were increased to Rs. 12, 25 and 35. 
They have now been raised to 15, 30 and 
40. We canaot support this tacrease. The 
fees are levied for meeting the expenses of 
the examinations. For years there has 
been a surplus after meeting all such ex- 
penditure. If any change could be justi- 
fed, it would be rather in the direction of 
“duction, The increase was opposed at a 
_ nate meeting by Sir Gurudas Banerji and 

ther, on the ground that many students 

re poor, &e. It was said in reply that 
their poverty has been exaggerated. In- 
deed! No, sirs, poverty is a grim fact in 
our country, though it may not come 
home to the wealthy. And what if all the 
students were rich? Why should those un- 
dergraduates, and they are the vast major- 
ity, who will never proceed so far as to join 
post-graduate classes, be taxed for the 
yeneht of a minority? This year the 
fatriculation candidates number some 
16,000, and according to the committee’s 
report the number of post-graduate 
students in Calcutta is 1600. Wedo not 
think it is justifiable to make nine-tenths 
pay for an advantage which will not bene- 
fit them. The cost of living in our country 
has been continually rising, without any 
corresponding rise in incomes. In England 
peoples’ incomes have been steadily rising. 
Yet there the Haldane Commission, from 


whose report the committee has quoted ` 


more than once, have actually recom- 
mended the reduction of college fees. We 
will give an example. At present the fkes 
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in one London College, the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, range 
from ks. 540 to Rs. 675 per session ac- 
cording to subjects. In other Colleges 
there are lower and higher rates. ‘The 
London Commission propose the reduction 
of fees to Rs. 225 a yearin Arts, Rs. 300 
in Science, and Rs. 450 in Engineering. 
The average income of Indians is Rs. 30 
per head perannum and that of English- 
men Rs. 583. We are, therefore, justified 
not only in opposing the increase of the 
educational expenses of our students but 
also in proposing a reduction. 

While “discussing the thorny question 
of residence for students,” the Committee 
say, “asa mere suggestion,” “we agreed 
that the only practical remedy lies in the 
removal ofthe University.” It may be a 
remedy, but we do not see how it can 
be considered practical. If all the 
Calcutta and mofussil colleges were 
to be removed to one centre, the 
construction of class rooms, labora- 
tories, hostels, examination halls, &c., 
would be tantamount to building a 
new town. Ifonly the Calcutta Colleges 
were to be removed, it would be equiva- 
lent to building only a somewhat smaller 
town. In either case, who would pay 
the crores of rupees required for the pur- 
pose? Undoubtedly this utopian sugges- 
tion has some advantages to show. But 
the diffusion and improvement of primary, 
secondary’ and collegiate education isa 
more urgent duty and necessity than the 
building ofa new and separate university 
town. The majority of universities in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in Germany 
and some other countries are non-residen- 
tial. All the new British universities are 
non-residential. Residential universities 
and colleges suit the rich more than the 
poor. As India is a poor country, we 
cannot afford to attach exaggerated im- 
portance to the residential idea. We 
should strive to provide education near 
their homes toas large a number of 
students as possible. And provided their 
health and morals do not suffer, post- 
graduate students at any rate should he 
allowed to make as inexpensive arrange- 
meuts for their board and lodging as they 
may feél it necessary to. 


“I eak” of a state secret in America. 


Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, when 
Tinance Minister to the Government of 
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India, said in one of his budget speeches 
that poor Indian compositors had the 
honesty to resist the temptation of divulg- 
ing in advance information contained in 
the budget. statement though they might 
thereby have made thousands of rupees. 
This praise was deserved. Of course, 
all Indians, whether compositors or not, 
are not honest. We suppose, honest and 
dishonest persons are to be found in other 
‘countries, too. That, however, is no ex- 
cuse for dishonesty. 

All those who are implicated in the 
leakage of Calcutta University examina- 
tion papers, be they students, clerks, 
compositors or men of 6ther grades and 
professions, are scoundrels. That there 
have been or are such men in other 
countries or provinces cannot make the 
rogues in Bengal honorable men, Some 
Anglo-Indian journals, however, seem to 
think that the selling and buying or 
stealing of secrets isa peculiarly Bengali 
failing. It is not. For the edification of 
these journals we give below extracts 
from two American monthblies describing 
the “leak” of a state secret there and its 


ruinous consequences, Says Current 
Opinion :— 


The first formal entry of President Wilson into - 


the international situation has been marred by a 
huge scandal. His note to the warring powers 

was officially dated December 18. It was trans- 
mitted to Europe on the cables in the early morning 
ofthe 19th. It was given to the news associations 
in Washington at 6 P. M. on the 20th, for release 

after midnight. It was wired to the papers at 8 
P. M. It was published on the morning of the 21st. 

On the afternoon of the 20th a tremendous bear raid 
was made on the stock market, especially of such 
stocks as are closely related to the war. Between 
2 P. M. and 3 P. M. of that day, the stock tickers 
carried the news that a peace note had been or was 
about to be sent to the powers. A telegram was sent 
by a Chicago broker to his managerin Oshkosh with 
tbe same news. A brokerage office in Lafayette, 
Ind., is also specified as receiving a similar telegram. 
Millions were made aud lostin Wali Street on that 
day as a result of the advance “information.” Stories 
of a ‘ leak” in the official circle at Washington filtered 
all through Wall Street offices and Washington. 
Congress was stirred and instituted a search for the 

leak.” So far it has found ouly an explosion. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE “LEAK.” 


First, the committee on rules was directed to make 
a preliminary investigation to see if there was enough 
evidence to warrant a special investigating com- 


mittee. It called among others that spectacular 


author of ‘Frenzied Finance,” Thomas W. Lawson.. 


He said be had been told stories implicating 
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suggested that the subject be dropped. Instead, 
Congress gave the committee fuller powers. Armed 
with these, it summoned Lawson again and 
demanded names. He gave them. He disclaimed 
having anything but hearsay evidence, but such 
asit was it implicated Private Secretary Tumulty, 
Secretary Lansing, Secretary McAdoo, Ambas- 
sador Bernstorff, Paul M. Warburg of the Federal 
Reserve, a United States Senator who was designated 
as ‘Senaior O.,” Bernard Baruch, a banker who is 
on the National Defense Board, and others. The 
sources of information Lawson gave were: a letter 
from a Mrs. Visconti, of Washington, whom ke 
had never met, followed by an interview; a con- 
versation with a N. Y. broker, who detailed a con- 
versation with another broker who was ‘in his 
cups”; and Congressman Henry himself, the chair- 
man of the committee on rules. Mr. Henry denied 
absolutely Mr. Lawson’s statements concerning 
him. Another source of “information” was furnished 
by Congressman Wood, It consisted of a letter to 
him from New York City, written on a sheet of 
blank paper, sigued “A. Curtis,’ and giving no 
address. Congressman Wood disclaimed all knowledge 
of “A, Curtis,’ and as yet no one has identified 
him. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN WALL STREET 
AND WASHING TON. 

This is the substance so far unearthed for one of 
the most unedifying scandals in many years. The 
committee of rules has been given further powers 
aud is preparing to broaden its investigation into 
the general relations between Wall Street and 
Washington. Everybody so far implicated has 
made sweeping and indignant denials, except a 
Curtis,’ who has not been found, the broker who 
was drunk and Mrs. Visconti, who seems to bea 
stenographer and a private detective. The question, 
Was there a leak or was there merely some shrewd 
guessing ? still awaits an answer, The scandal, says 
the N. Y. World, must be cleaned up. ‘There will 
be other peace notes in the future. There will be 
other grave diplomatic proceedings, 
gamblers will be eager to take advantage There 
must be no repetition of the scandal. It must not 
again be possible for either Wall Street or Washing- 
ton gossip to connect Government of the United 
States whith a stock-jobbing exploit.” 


The American Review of Reviews says: 


Auother sequel of the President’s note was far 
more disagreeable than this Senatorial treatment of 
it. Just before the note was sent there had been the 
most sweeping official denial that anything of the 
kind was in contemplation. It had actually been 
sent on the 18th, and the denials were kept up until 
the news was released to the newspapers in th 
eveniug of the 20th, to appear openly on the morning 
ofthe 21st. On th@18th, about 200,000 shares of 
United States Steel Common were sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
like 550,000 shares were sold, and on the 20th, sales 
reached approximately 450,000. This heavy, gelling 
was attended by violent fluctuations and substantial 
reductions of average price. On the 21st, prices 
broke violently, with something like a panic 
in Wall Strect; and 875,000 shares of United States 
Steel Common were sold. The whole world was 
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community was dazed by the unfortunate circums- 
tances which had given such a shock to financial 
confidence. On the 21st, Mr. Lansing made matters 
worse by explaining to the newspaper correspondents 
that the President’s reason for sending the note was 
the grave fact that the European couflict was 
ringing the United States to the verge of war. Big 
speculators in Wall Street made millions, while hun- 
dreds of the “small fry” were “wiped out” entirely. 
After the close of the market that day, Mr. Lansing 
made a secend explanation, which was reassuring. 
He had not intended by his previous statement to 
intimate that the United States was about to 
bandon its policy of neutrality and enter the war. 
Vall Street’s frenzy was subdued. More than 
00,000 shares of Steel were sold on the 22nd, with 
A sharp rise in prices. 
It began to be asserted in Washington, as well as 
in Wall Street, that certain notorious plungers had 
received advance information and had been respousib- 
le for the market performances previous to the 21st, 
while reaping immense gains from the entire week's 
Wall Street agitation. Among others, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, of Boston, declared that the “leak” 
of news had been for the benefit of a speculative group 
with whom were associated some high officials at 
Washington who enjoyed the confidence of the White 
House and the State Department. The question of 
Yon immediate investigation of these charges was 
brought before the Rules Committee of the House of 
which Mr. Henry, of Texas, is chairman. An immense 
amount of controversy, which we shall not attempt 
even in a sentence to sum up or characterize, resulted 
in the decision to enter upon formal investigation, 
the committee employing as its legal counsel and 
investigator, Mr. Sherman L. Whipple, of Boston. 
This decision was not reached-:until January 18, an 
entire month after the sending of the message and the 
speculative orgy which it concerns. 


Such scandals can be unearthed from 
_ the history of other countries, including 
$ Evgland; but one instance will suffice. 
ġir object is not to whitewash rascality, 
ut simply to suggest that human nature, 
in its strength and weakness, is substan- 
tially alike in all countries. 


“Leak” of Question Papers. 

We must say that in the matter of the 
leakage or theft of Calcutta University 
question papers, public indignation has, 
in the main, missed its mark. So has 
journalistic criticism. The University is 
undoubtedly to blame for its inability to 
take sufficient precautions, and also 

| obably for not taking effectjve deterrent 
teps on some previous occasions when 
maipractices on the part of some its 
employées might have been suspected. 
But after all the University is not the 
criminal, though it is just possible that 
some ofits employees may be. The crimi- 






» nals are those who have participated’ 


in the offence. When a theft takes place, 
it isthe thief who is blamed more than 
the householder. The University is to 
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blame, but not more than Governments 
who are unable to prevent all theft and 
embezzlement of their property, the 
assassination of their servants, or the 
leakage of their secrets. 

According to the Vice-Chancellor some 
question papers leaked out at both the 
Matriculation Examinations, and one 
paper of the B.A. and B.Sc. ; he denies that 
any I.A. question leaked out, as has been 
alleged. A committee was appointed to 
ascertain how.the first matriculation ques- 
tions came to be known in advance, Their 
report isin effect a sort of non possumus. 
They say that the enquiry was taken up 
so long after the commission of the offence 
that it was not possible to obtain any clue 
that might lead to the detection of the 
culprit. Not being detectives, we can say 
nothing, one way or the other, as to how 
far this is a sufficient reason; we guess 
the task was not an impossibility. How- 
ever, the recommendations made by the 
committee seem to lend some support to 
what we wrote in the Prabasi about two 
months ago. We hinted in that monthly 
that as some European paper-setters had 
not furnished their papers to the University 
at the proper time, papers were seat to 
England for printing in October, instead of 
in August, which is the usual time for send- 
ing them; for this reason and onaccount of 
uncertain steamer sailings, the matriculation 
papers did not arrive in time, and they 
were, therefore, printed afresh at a local 
European press. The committee has pro- 
bably concluded that these circumstances 
are partly responsible for the fiasco; for 
they have recommended that if any 
paper-setter fails to furnish his paper by 
the due date, his appointment will ipso 
facto stand cancelled, and the Syndicate 
will proceed forthwith to get the requisite 
paper framed. In the Prabasi we also 
mentioned two previous cases of students 
trying to pass examinations by unfair 
means, and suggested that they had rela- 
tives in the university office who had, 
among their other duties, todo the work 
of sending the question papers to different 
examination centres. Ofcourse, these men 
may be the very soul of honour. But we 
suggested as a measure of precaution that 
the work of distribution of papers should 
be entrusted to other hands. We also said 
that ifany officials or office-bearers of the 
university be to blame (for the culprits 
may also be press or postal employees, 
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etc.), it is neither the Fellows nor even the 
Vice-Chancellor, but Dr. Bruhl, the regis- 
trar, and the assistants in charge of the 
work of distribution. We find that the 
committee have recommended that a new 
. registrar be appointed with a separate 
and new staff specially forthe purpose of 
conducting examinations, the estimated 
cost being Rs. 10,000. One would like to 
know the reasons for this recommenda- 
tion. Money isnot so cheap or plentiful 
that it can be thrown away. There must 
be some urgent necessity for the recommend- 
ation. Has the work grown far too heavy 
for the present staff? At what point 
exactly did the work reach unmanageable 
proportions? Last year the work was 
manageable, and between last year and 
this there has not been a very large 
increase in the number of candidates. If 
the incapacity or unsuitability of the 
persons who had hitherto done the work, 
not the excessive heaviness of their duties, 
be the reason for the recommendation, 
then these persons must be considered 
very fortunate. For they would-now have 
their usual pay but less than their usual 
work- to do and lighter responsibility. 
There is a third alternative reason pos- 
sible, and that is, that, as extra precau- 
tions have now to be taken, the present 
staff is insufficient for the purpose. 

As the leakage of the second matri- 
culation papers took place during the 
period of the committee’s enquiry, they 
may succeed. in obtaining traces this 
time, as the lateness of the starting of the 
enquiry cannot now be pleaded as an 
excuse for failure. As the Fellows of the 
University are not trained detectives and 
as it may not be considered desirable for 
certain reasons to place the matter in the 
hands of the police, retired Indian police 
officers of known detective ability may be 
asked to help. 

Some ‘rumours have to 
here. It is said that the 
which “leaked,” was the only B. A. 
paper printed in Calcutta. If so, at 
what press was it printed? It is also 
rumoured that the second matriculation 
papers were printed at two Government 
presses in Calcutta and that the authori- 
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ties of these presses declined to accept any 

responsibility to easure secret printing. If 

it be true, is there no arrangement in these 

presses for ensuring the secrecy, when 

necessary, of Government documents, &c., | 
printed there ? If such facilities exist, thé 
university ought to have been given their 

advantage. Ifthe rumour be unfounded, 

it ought to be contradicted. There are 

also rumours that in one of the presses 

the type was not distributed under the 

eye of the supervisor after questions had 

been printed, that one of the compositors 

was sufficiently educated to detect an error 

ina mathematics paper, ete. ; these rumours 

require to be probed. 

The Vice-Chancellor appears to believe 
that the affair is the work of an organiza- 
tion, and it is said that the university 
thinks that the anarchists are the organis- 
ers. This is not absolutely impossible. 
But we are not quite sure that they are at 
the bottom of the affair. Forit is their" 
object to embarrass Government, and Gov- 
ernment’ is not at all identified with the 
university. 

In the Panjab University there was 
once a European registrar who was 
punished for the offence of selling question 
papers. His name we belteve was Larpent. 
But whoever else may be to blame, some 
students, and they are Indians, are on 
every occasion responsible for bringing 
disgrace on their country and on human 
nature. A peculiarity of Princeton Unk 
versity in America isits “honour system’” 
in examinations and written recitations, 
under which every student signs a pledge 
on his paper that he has ‘‘neither given 
nor received assistance”, and there is no 
faculty or monitorial watch over students 
in examinations. And the system has 
worked well. There is no watch kept over | 
students in examinations in Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s school at Shantiniketan. 
It is not impossible for the students of any 
place to have such keen sense of honour\as 
to disdain tô pass examinations by unfajir 
means. Let’ such sense of honour anid 
honesty actuate all our students. The 
efforts of all guardians, teachers and stu- 
Ten should be directed towards such an 
ideal: 
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THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN 


By Sır RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


NE morning the whole world looked 
O -up in surprise, when Japan broke 
- through her walls of old habits ina 

' night and came out triumphant. It was 

_ done in such an incredibly short time, that 

-it seemed like a change of dress and not 

' like the slow building up of a new struz- 

_ ture. She showed the confident strength 

_ of maturity and the freshness and infinite 

_ potentiality of new life at the same 

moment. The fear was entertained that 

it wasa mere freak of history, a child’s 
game of Time, the blowing up of a soap 
bubble, perfect in its rondure and colour- 
ing, hollow in its. heart and without 
‘substance. But Japan has proved conclu- 

_ sively that this sudden revealment of her 

| power is not a shortlived wonder, a 

' chance product of time and tide, thrown 

< up from the depth of obscurity to be 

| swept away the next moment into the sea 

_ of oblivion. 

_ The truthis that Japan is old and new 
at the same time. She has her legacy of 
ancient culture from the East,—the culture 

- that enjoins man to look for his true 

_ wealth and power in his inner soul, the 

' culture that gives self-possession in the 

_ face of loss and danger, self-sacrifice with- 

- out counting the cost or hoping for. gain, 

Sedefance of death, acceptance of countless 

-/ social obligations that we owe to man as 

’ a social being,—the culture fhat has given 
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the while keeping its firm hold upon the 
profound depth from which it has sprung. ~ 

And Japan, the child of the Ancient 
East, has also fearlessly claimed all the 
gifts of the modern age for herself. She 


has shewn her bold spirit in breaking” 


accumulations of the lazy mind, seeking — 
safety in its thrift and its lock and keys. 
Thus she has come in contact with th £ 
living time and has accepted with an 


_ 


amazing eagerness and aptitude the ress: 
This it is which has given heart to the ~ 
rest of Asia. We have seen that the li féx 
and the strength are there in us, only the ~ 
dead crust has to be removed ; that we 
must nakedly take our plunge into t 
youth-giving stream of the time-floo 
We have seen that taking shelter in thi 
dead is death itself, and only taking all the ~ 
risk of life to the fullest extent is living, ~~ 
Japan has taught us that we must” 
learn the watchword of the age, in which 
we live, and answer has to be given & 
the sentinel of time, if we must escap 
annihilation. Japan has sent forth hei 
word over Asia, that the old seed has fk 
life germ in it, only it has to be planted im 
the soil of the new age. me 
I, for myself, cannot believe that Japa 
has become what she. is by imitating t 
West. We cannot, imitate life, we canm 
simulate strength for long, nay, what 
more, a mere imitation is a source” 
weakness. For it hampers our true 
it is always in our way. - It is like dre 
our skeleton with another man’ 
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is, where is her strength and where lie her 
dangers. Fora person like myself belong- 
ing to the East, her present problems and 
her methods of solution of those problems 
are matters of utmost interest. The whole 
world waits to see what this great East- 
ern nation is going todo with the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities she has accept- 
ed from the hands of the modern time. If 
it be a mere reproduction of the West, then 
the great expectation she has raised will 
remain unfulfilled. For there are grave 
questions that the Western civilisation has 
presented before the world but not com- 
pletely answered. The conflict between 
the individual and the state, labour and 
capital, the man and the woman; the con- 


flict between the greed of material gain. 


and the spiritual life of man, the organised 
selfishness of nations and the higher ideals 
of humanity ; the conflict between all the 
ugly complexities inseparable from giant 
organisations of commerce and state and 
the natural instincts of man crying for 
simplicity and beauty and fullness of 
leisure,—all these have to be brought toa 
harmony in a manner not yet dreamt of. 
We have seen this great stream of civi- 
lisation choking itself from debris carried 
by its innumerable channels. We have 
seen that with all its vaunted love of 
humanity it has proved itself the greatest 
menace to Man, far worse than the sudden 
outbursts of nomadic barbarism from 
which men suffered in the early ages of 
history. We have seen that, in spite ofits 
boasted love of freedom, it has produced 
worse forms of slavery than ever were 
current in earlier societies,—slavery whose 
chains are unbreakable, either because they 
are unseen, or because they assume the 
names and appearance of freedom. We 
have seen, under the spell of its gigantic 
sordidness, man losing faith in all the 
heroic ideals of life which have made him 
great. l 
Therefore you cannot with a light heart 
accept the modern civilisation with all its 
tendencies, methods and stractures, and 
dieam that they are inevitable. You must 
apply your Eastern mind, your spiritual 
strength, your love of simplicity, your 
recognition of social obligation, in order 
to cut out a new path for this great 
unwieldy car of progress, shrieking out its 
loud discords as it runs, You must mini- 
mise the immense sacrifice of man’s life 
and freedom that it claims in its every 
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movement. For generations you have felt 
and thought and worked, have enjoyed 
and worshipped in your own special 
manner; and this cannot be cast off like 
old clothes. It is in your blood, in the 
marrow of your bones, in the texture of 
your flesh, in the tissue of your brains ; 
and it must modify everything you lay 
your hands upon, without your knowing, 
even against your wishes. Once you did 
solve the problems of man to your own 
satisfaction, you had your philosophy of 
life and evolved your own art of living. 
All this you must apply to the present 
Situation and out of it will arise a new 
creation and not a mere repetition, a 
creation which the soul of your people 
will own for itself and proudly offer to the 
world as its tribute to the welfare of man. 
Of all countries in Asia, here in Japan you 


‘have the freedom to use the materials you 


have gathered from the West according to 
your genius and your need. You are 
fortunately not hampered from the outside, 
therefore your responsibility is all the 
greater, for in your voice Asia shallanswer 


the questions that Europe has submitted 


to the conference of Man. In your land 
the experiments will be carried on by 
which the East will change the aspects of 
the modern civilisation, infusing life in it 
where it is a machine, substituting human 
heart for cold expediency, not caring so 
much for power and success as for harmo- 
nious and living growth, for truth and ` 
beauty. 

Icannot but bring to your mind those 
days when the whole of Eastern Asia from 
Burma to Japan was united with India in 
the closest tie of friendship, the only na- 
tural tie which can exist between nations. 
There was a living communication of 
hearts, a nervous system evolved through 


-which messages ran between us about the 


deepest needs of humanity. We did not 
stand in fear ofeach other, we had not t 

arm ourselves to keep each other in check ;! 
our relation Was not that of self-interest, 
of exploration and spoliation of each 
other’s pockets ; ideas and ideals were ex- 
changed, gifts of the highest love were 
offered and taken ; no difference of langu- 
ages and customs hindered us in approach- 
ing each other heart to heart; no pride 
of race or insolent consciousness of 
superiority, physical or mental, marred 
our relation; our arts and literatures put 
forth new leaves and flowers under the 
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influence of this sunlight of united hearts ; 
and races belonging to different lands and 
languages and histories acknowledged-the 
highest unity of man-and the deepest bond 
of love. May we not also remember that 
in those days of peace and goodwill, of 
men uniting for those supreme ends of life, 
your nature laid by for itself the balm of 
immortality which has helped your people 
to be born again ina new age, to be able 
to survive its old outworn structures and 
take on a new young body, to come out 
unscathed: from the shock of the most 
wonderful revolution that the world has 
ever seen ? [cannot help thinking that it 
is only the divine iu man that can perform 
this miracle of transmuting the old into 
the new, the weak into the strong, the 
insult into a glorious victory. And that 
divine in you was born, not in these sordid 
days of screeching machinery and gigantic 
selfishness, not amidst the blatant lies of 
Statecraft and the smug self-satisfaction of 
prosperous hypocrisy, but in the dawn- 
light of that heroic manhood when heaven 
came nearer the earth, and man had faith 
in his own soul and the soul whose revela- 
tion is the world. 

What has impressed me most in this 
country is the conviction that you have 
realised nature’s secrets, not by methods 
of analytical knowledge, but by sympathy. 
You have known her language of lines and 
music of colours, the symmetry in her irre- 
gularities, and the cadence in her freedom 
of movements; you have seen how she 
leads her immense crowds of things yet 
avoids all frictions ; how the very conflicts 
in her creations break out in dance and 
music ; how her exuberance has the aspect 
of the fullness of self-abandonment, and 
not a mere dissipation of display. You 
have discovered that nature reserves her 
power in forms of beauty; and it is this 
Beauty which, like a mother, nourishes all 
athe giant forces at her breast, keeping 
‘them in active vigour, yet in repose. You 
have known that energies of nature save 
themselves from wearing out by. the 
rhythm of a perfect grace, and that she 
with the tenderness of her curved lines 
takes away fatigue from the world’s 
muscles. I have felt that you have been 
able to assimilate these secrets into your 
life, and the truth which lies in the beauty 
of all things has passed into your souls. 
A mere knowledge of things cau be had in a 
short enough time, but their spirit can only 
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be acquired by centuries of training and 
self-control. Dominating nature frora 
outside is a much simpler thing than 
making her your own in love’s delight, 
which is a work of true genius. Your race 
has shown that genius, not. by acquire- 
ments, but by creation; not by display of 
things, but by manifestation of its own 
inner being. This creative power there is 
in all nations, and it is ever active ih 
getting hold of men’s natures and giving 
them a form according to its ideals. But 
here, in Japan, it seems to have achieved 
its success, and deeply sunk into the minds 
of all men, and permeated their muscles 
and nerves. Your instincts have become 
true, your senses keen, and your handshave 
acquired natural skill. The genius of 
Europe has given her people the power of 
organisation, which has specially made 
itself manifest in politics and commerce 
and in coordinating scientific knowledge. 
The genius of Japan has given you the 
vision of beauty in nature and the power 
of realising it in your life. And, because of 
this fact, the power of organisation has 
come so easily to your help when you 
needed it. For the rhythm of beauty is the 
inner spirit, whose outer body is organisa- 
tion. 

All particular civilisation is the inter- 
pretation of particular human experi- 
ence. Europe seems to have felt em- 
phatically the conflict of things in the 
universe, which can only be brought 
under control by conquest. Therefore she 
is ever ready for fight, and the best portion 
of her attention is occupied in organising 
forces. But Japan has felt, in her world, 
the touch of some presence, which has 
evoked in her soul a feeling of reverent 
adoration. She does not boast of her 
mastery of nature, but to her she brings, 
with infinite care and joy, her offerings of 
Her relationship with the world is 
the deeper relationship of heart. This 
spiritual bond of love she has established 
with the hills of her country, with the sea 
and the streams, with the forests in all 
their flowery moods and varied physiog- 
nomy of branches ; she has taken into her 
heart and the rustling whispers and sighing 
of the woodlands and sobbing of the 
waves; the sun and the moon she hasstudi- 
ed in all the modulations of their lights and 
shades, and she is glad to close her shops 
to greet the seasons in her orchards and 
gardens and cornfields. This opening of 
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the heart to the soul ofthe world isnot the true modern spirit need not modernise, 
confined to a section of your privileged just as those who are truly brave are not 
classes, it is not the forced product of exo- ‘braggarts. “Modernism is not in the dress 
tic culture, but it belongs to all your men of the Europeans; or in the hideous struc- 
and women of all conditions. This ex- tures, where their children are interned ~. 
perience of your soul, in meeting a per- when they take their lessons; or in the 
sonality in the heart of the world, has been square houses with flat straight wall-sur- 
embodied in your civilisation. Itiscivi- faces, pierced with parallel lines of win- 
lisation of human relationship. Your duty dows, where these people are caged in their 
towards your state has naturally assumed lifetime; certainly modernism is not in 
the character of filial duty, your nation their ladies’ bonnets, carrying on them 
becoming one family with your Emperor loads of incongruities. These are not 
as its head. Your national unity has not modern, but merely European. True 
been evolved from the comradeship of modernism is freedom of mind, not slavery 
arms for defensive and offensive purposes, of taste. It is independence of thought aud 
or from partnership in raiding adventures, action, not tutelage under European 
dividing among each member the danger school-masters. It is science, but not its 
and spoils of robbery, It is notan out- wrong application in life,—a mere imita- 
come of the necessity of organisation for tion of our science teachers who reduce it 
some ulterior purpose, but itisanexten- into a superstition absurdly invoking its 
sion of the family and the obligations of aid for all impossible purposes. 
the heart in a wide field of space and time. I do not for a moment suggest, that 
And this has made me all the more Japan should be unmindful of acquiring 
apprehensive of the change, which threat- modern weapons of self-protection. But 
ens Japanese civilisation, as something this should never be allowed to go beyond 
like a menace to one’s own person. For the her instiuct of self-preservation. She must 
huge heterogeneity of the modern age, know that the real power is notin the 
whose only common bond is usefulness, is weapons themselves, but in the man who 
nowhere so pitifully exposed against the wields those weapons; and when he, in 
dignity aud hidden power of reticent his eagerness for power, multiplies his 
beauty, as in Japan. weapons at the cost of his own soul, then 
But the danger lies in this, that organis- it is he who is in even greater danger than 
ed ugliress storm the mind and carries the his enemies. 
day by its mass, by its aggressive persis- ` Things that are living are so easily 
tence, by its power of mockery directed hurt; therefore they require protection. 
against the deeper sentiments of heart. In nature, life protects itself within 
Its harsh obtrusiveness makes it forcibly coverings, which are built with life’s own 
visible to us, overcoming our senses,—and material, Therefore they are in harmony 
we bring to its altar sacrifices asdoesa with life's growth, or else when the time 
savage to the fetish which appears power- comes they easily give way and are 
ful because of its hideousness. Therefore forgotten. The living man has his true 
its rivalry to things that are modest and protection in his spiritual ideals, which 
profound and have the subtle delicacy of have their vital connection with his life 
life is to be dreaded. i and grow with his growth. But, ug- 
I am quite sure that there are men in. fortunately, all his armour is not living,+> 
your nation, who are not in sympathy some of it is made of steel, inert and 
with your national ideals; whose object mechanical. Therefore, while making use o 
is to gain, and not to grow. They areloud it, man has tote careful to protect himself 
in their boast, that they have modernised from its tyranny. If he is weak enough to Ù 
Japan. While I agree with them so far as grow smaller to fit himself to his coyering, ~ 
to say, that the spirit of the race should then it becomes a process of gradual 
harmonise with the spirit of the time, I suicide by shrinkage of the soul. And 
must warn them that modernising is a Japan must havea firm faith in the moral 
mere affectation of modernism, just as affec- law of existence to be able to assert to 
tation of poesy is poetising. It is nothing herself, that the Western uations are 
but mimicry,—only affectationislouderthan followiag that path of suicide, where they 
the original, and it is too literal. One ure smothering their humanity under the 
must bear in mind, that those who have immense weight of organisations in order 
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to keep themselves in power and hold come of individual ambitions. The people 
others in subjection. themselves, being free from the respon- 
Therefore I cannot think that the sibilities of the baser and more heinous 
imitation of the outward aspects of the side of those adventures, had all the ad- 
„West, which is becoming more and more vantage of the heroic and the human dis- 
ex dent in modern Japan, is essential to ciplines derived from them. This develop- 
her strength or stability. It is burdening ed their unflinching loyalty, their single- 
her true nature and causing weakness, minded devotion to the ‘obligations of 
which will be felt more deeply as time goes honour, their power of complete self- 
on. The habits, which are being formed surrender and fearless acceptance of death 
by the modern Japanese from their boy- and danger. Therefore the ideals, whose 
hood,—the habits of the Western life, the seats were in the hearts of the people, 
habits of the alien culture,—will prove, one would not undergo any serious change 
day, a serious obstacle to the understand- owing to the policies adopted by the kings 
ing of their own true nature. And then, or generals. But now, where the spirit of 
“if the children of Japan forget their past, if- the Western civilisation prevails, the whole 
they stand as barriers, choking the stream people is being taught from boyhood, to 
that flows from the mountain peak of foster hatreds and ambitions by all kinds 
their ancient history, their future will be of means,—by the manufacture of half- 
deprived of the water of life that has made truths and untruths in history, by persist- 
her culture so fertile with richness of ent misrepresentation of other races and 
beauty and strength. the culture of unfavourable sentiments 
What is still more dangerous for Japan towards them, by setting up memorials of 
is not this imitation of the outer features events, very often false, which for the sake 
of the West, but the acceptance of the of humanity should be speedily forgotten, 
motive force of the Western civilisation thus continually: brewing evil menace 
as her own. Her social ideals are already towards neighbours and nations other 
showing signs of defeat at the hands of than their own. This is poisoning the very 
politics, and her modern tendency seems fountain-head of humanity. It is discredit- 
to incline towards political gambling in ing the ideals, which were born of the lives 
which the players stake their souls to of men, who were our greatest and best. 
win their game. I can see her motto, It is holding up gigantic selfishness as the 
taken from science, “Survival of the Fit- one universal religion for all nations of the 
test,” writ large at the entrance of her world. We can take anything else from 
. present-day history—the motto whose the hands of science, but not this elixir 
meaning is, “Help yourself, and never heed of moral death. Never think for a 
what it costs to others”; the motto of the moment, that the hurts you inflict upon 
blind man, who only believesin what he other races wili not infect you, and the 
can touch, because he cannot see. But enmities you sow around your homes will 
those who can see, know that men.areso bea wall of protection to you for all time 
closely knit, that when you strike others tocome. Toimbue the minds ofa whole 
the blow comes back to yourself. The people with an abnormal vanity of its 
moral law, which is the greatest dis- own superiority, to teach it to take pride 
covery of man, is the. discovery of this in its moral callousness and ill-begotten 
wonderful truth, that man becomes all wealth, to perpetuate humiliation of de- 
the truer, the more he realises himself feated nations by exhibiting trophies wou 
‘in others. This truth has not only a sub- from war, and using these in schoolsin  ; 
( jective value, but is manifested in every order to breed in children’s minds con- >+ 
; department of our life. And nations, who tempt for others, is imitating the West -~ 
sedulously cultivate moral blindness as the where she has a festering sore, whosé 
cult of patriotism, willend their existence swelling is a swelling of disease eating into 
in a sudden and violent death. In past its vitality. 
ages we had foreign invasions, there had Our food crops, which are necessary for 
been cruelty and bloodshed, intrigues of our sustenance, are products of centuries 
jealousy and avarice, but they never touch- of selection and care. But the vegetation, 
ed the soul of the people deeply ; for the which we have not to transform into our 
people, as a body, never participated in lives, does not require the patient thoughts 
these games. They were merely the out- of generations. It is not easy to get rid 
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of weeds; but it is easy, by process of 
neglect, to ruin your food crops and let 
them revert to their primitive state of 
wildness. Likewise the culture, which has 
so kindly adapted itself to your soil,—so 
intimate with life, so human,—not only 
needed tilling and weeding in past ages, 
but still needs‘anxitous work and watch- 
ing. Whatis merely modern,—as science 
and methods of crganisation,—can be 
transplanted ; but what is vitally human 
has fibres so delicate, and roots so numer- 
ous and far reaching, that it dies when 
moved from its soil. Therefore I am afraid 
of the rude pressure of the political ideals 
of the West upon your own. In political 
civilisation, the state is an abstraction 
and relationship of men utilitarian. Be- 
cause it has no roots in sentiments, it is 
so dangerously easy to handle. Halfa 
century has been enough for you to master 
this machine; and there are men among 
you, whose fondness for it exceeds their 
love for the living ideals which were born 
with the birth of your nation and nursed 
in your centuries., It is like a child, who, 
in the excitement of his play, imagines he 
likes his playthings better than Tis 
mother. 

Where manis at his greatest, he is un- 
conscious. Your civilisation, whose main- 
spring is the bond of human relationship, 
has been nourished in the depth of a 
healthy life beyond reach of prying self- 
analysis. But a mere political relation- 
ship is all conscious; itis an eruptive in- 
flammation of aggressiveness. It has 
forcibly burst upon your notice. And the 
time has come, when you have to be rous- 
ed into full consciousness of the truth by 
which you live, so that you may not be 
taken unawares. The past has been God’s 
gift to you; about the present, you must 
make your own choice. 

So the questions you have to put to 
yourselves are these,—‘‘Have we read the 
world wrong, and based our relation to it 
upon an ignorance of human nature ? Is 
the instinct of the West right, where she 
builds her national welfare behind the 
barricade of a universal distrust of hu- 
manity ?” 

You must have detected a strong accent 
of fear, whenever the West has discussed 
the possibility of the rise of an Eastern 
race. The reason of it is this, that the 
power, by whose help she thrives, is an 
avil nawar.» ea Inno as it is held on her 
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own side she can be safe, while the rest 
of the world trembles. The vital ambition 
of the present civilisation of Europe is to 
have the exclusive possession of the devil. 
All her armaments and diplomacy are, 
directed upon this one object. But these 
costly rituals for invocation of the evil 
spirit lead through a path of prosperity to 
the brink of cataclysm. The furies of 
terror, which the West has let loose upon 
God’s world, come back to threaten herself 
and goad her into preparations of more 
and more frightfulness; this gives her no 
rest and makes her forget all else but 
the perils that she causes to others and 
incurs herself. To the worship of this devil 
of politics she- sacrifices other countries as 
victims. She feeds upon their dead flesh 
and grows fat upon it, so long as the 
carcasses remain fresh,—but they are sure 
to rot at last, and the dead will take their 
revenge, by spreading pollution far and 
wide and poisoning the vitality of the 
feeder. Japan had all her wealth of 
humanity, her harmony of heroism and 
beauty, her depth of self-control and 
richness of self-expression ; yet the Western 
nations felt no respect for her, till she 
proved that the bloodhounds of Satan are 
not only bred in the kennels of Europe, but 
can also be domesticated in Japan and fed 
with man’s miseries. They admit Japan’s 
equality with themselves, only when they 
know that Japan also possesses the key to 
open the floodgate of hell-fire upon the fair- 
earth, whenever she chooses, and can ' 
dance, in their own measure, the devil 
dance of pillage, murder, and ravishment 
of innocent women, while the world goes 
to ruin. We know that, in the early stage 
of man’s moral immaturity, he only feels 
reverence for the god whosé malevolence 
he dreads. But is this the ideal of man 
which we can look up to with pride? 
After centuries of civilisation nations 
fearing each other like the prowling wild 
beasts of the night time; shutting their 
doors of hospitality ; combining only for 
purpose of aggression or defence ; hiding - 
in their holes their trade secrets, state 
secrets, secrets of theirarmaments; making 
peace offerings to the barking dogs of each 
other with the meat which does not belong 
to them; holding down fallen races 
struggling to stand upon their feet; count- 
ing their safety only upon the feebleness of 
the rest of humanity; with their right 
hands disnensinoe relioton toa weaker 
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peoples, while robbing them with their 
left,—is there anything in this to make us 
envious? Are we to bend our knees to the 
spirit of this civilisation, which is sowing 
‘broadcast over all the world seeds of fear, 
greed, suspicion, unashamed lies of its 
diplomacy, and unctuous lies of its profes- 
sion of peace and good-will and universal 
brotherhood of Man? Can we have no 
doubt in our minds, when we rush to 
the Western market to buy this foreign 
product in exchange for our own inheri- 
tance? I am aware how difficult it is to 
know one’s self; and the man, who is in- 
toxicated, furiously denies his drunken- 
ness; yet the West herself is anxiously 
thinking of her problems and trying ex- 
periments. But she is like a glutton, who 
has not the heart to give up his intemper- 
ance in eating, and fondly clings to the 
hope that he can cure his nightmares of 
indigestion by medicine. Europe is not 
ready to give up her political inhumanity, 
with all the baser passions of man atten- 
dant upon it; she believes only in modi- 
fication of systems, and not in change of 
heart, f 
We are willing to buy their machine- 
made systems, not with our heart, but 
with our brains. We shall try them and 
build sheds for them, but not enshrine them 
in our homes, or temples. There are races, 
who worship the animals they kill; we 
can buy meat from them, when we are 
c hungry, but not the worship which goes 
with the killing. We must not vitiate our 
children’s minds with the superstition, 
that business is business, war is war, 
politics is politics. We must know that 
man’s business has to be more than mere 
business, and so have to be his war and 
politics. You had your own industry in 
Japan ; how scrupulously honest and true 
it/ was, you can see by its products,—by 
tei grace and strength, their conscien- 
eee in details, where they can hardly 
e observed. But the tidal wave of false- 
‘hood has swept over your land from that 
~ part of the world, where business is busi- 
ness, and honesty is followed in it merely 
as tke best policy. Have you never felt 
shame, when you see the trade advertise- 
ments, not only plastering the whole town 
with lies and exaggerations, but invading 
the green fields, where the peasants do 
their honest labour, and the hill-tops, 
which greet the first pure light of the 
morning ? It is so easy to dull our sense 
atl, oo - - 
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of honour and delicacy of mind with con- 
stant abrasion, while falsehoods stalk 
abroad with proud steps in the name of 
trade, politics and patriotism, that any 
protest against their perpetual intrusion 
into our lives is considered to be sentimen- 
talism, unworthy of true manliness. 

And it has come to pass, that the chil- 
dren of those heroes, who would keep their 
word at the point of death, who would 
disdain to cheat men for vulgar profit, 
who even in their fght would much rather 
court defeat than be dishonourable, have 
become energetic indealing with falsehoods 
and do not feel humiliated by gaining 
advantage from them. And this has been 
effected by the charm of the word ‘modern.’ 
But if undiluted utility be modern, beauty 
is of all ages; if meanselfishness be modern, 
the human ideals are no new inventions. 
And we must kuow for certain, that how- 
evef modern may be the proficiency, which 
clips and cripples man for the sake of 
methods and machines, it will never live 
to be old. 

But while trying to free our minds 
from the arrogant claims of Europe and 
to help ourselves out of the quicksands 
of our infatuation, we may go to the other 
extreme and blind ourselves with a whole- 
sale suspicion of the West. The reaction 
of disillusionment is just as unreal as the 
first shock of illusion. We must try to 
come to that normal state of mind, by 
which we can clearly discern our own 
danger and avoid it, without being unjust 
towards the source of that danger. 
There is always the natural temptation in 
us of wishing to pay back Europe in her 
own coin, and return contempt for con- 
tempt and evil for evil. But that again 
would be toimitate Europe in one of her 


worst features which comes out in her 


behaviour to people whom she describes 
as yellow or red, brown or black. And 
this is a point on which we in the East 
have to acknowledge our guilt and own 
that our sin has been as great, if not 
greater, when we insulted humanity by 
treating with utter disdain and cruelty 
men who belonged to a particular creed, 
colour or caste. It is really because we 
are afraid of our own weakness, which 
allows itself to be overcome by the sight 
of power, that we try to substitute for it 
another weakness which makes itself blind 
to the glories of the West. When we truly 
know the Europe which is great and good, 
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we can effectively save ourselves from the 
Europe which is mean and grasping. It is 
easy to be unfair in one's judgment when 
one is faced with human miseries,—and 
pessimism is the result of building theories 
while the mind is suftering. To despair 
of humanity is only possible, 1f we lose 
faith in the power which brings to it 
strength, when its defeat is greatest, and 
calls out new life from the depth of its 
destruction. We must admit that there is 
a living soul in the West which is strugegl- 
ing unobserved against the hugeness of 
the organisations under which men, 
women and children are being crushed, 
and whose mechanical necessities are ig- 
noring laws that are spiritual and human, 
—the soul whose sensibilities refuse to be 
dulled completely by dangerous habits of 
heedlessness in dealings with races for 
whom it lacks natural sympathy. The 
West could never have risen to the emi- 
nence she has reached, if her strength 
were merely the strength of the brute, 
or of the machine. The divine in her 
heart is suffering from the injuries 
inflicted by her hands upon the world,— 
and from this pain of her higher nature 
flows the secret balm which will bring 
healing to those injuries. Time after time 
she has fought against herself and has un- 
done the chains, which with her own 
hands she had fastened round helpless 
limbs ; and though she forced poison down 
the throat of a great nation at the point 
of the sword for gain of money, she herself 
woke up to withdraw from it, to wash 
her hands clean again. This shows hidden 
springs of humanity in spots which look 
dead and barren. It proves that the deep- 
er truth in her nature, which can survive 
such career of cruel cowardliness, is not 
greed, but reverence for unselfish ideals. 
it would be altogether unjust, bothto us 
and to Europe, to say that she has fasci- 
nated the modern Eastern mind by the 
mere exhibition of her power. Through 
the smoke of cannons and dust of markets 
the light of her moral nature has shone 
bright, and she has brought to us the ideal 
of ethical freedom, whose foundation lies 
deeper than social conventions and whose 
province of activity is world-wide. 

The East has instinctively felt, even 
through her aversion, that she has a great 
deal to learn from Europe, not merely 
about the materials of power, but about 
its inner source, which is of mind and of 
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the moral nature of man. Europe has 
been teaching us the higher obligations of 
public good above those of the family and 
the clan, and the sacredness of law, which 
makes society independent of individual 
caprice, secures for it continuity of pro- 
gress, and guarantees justice to all men 
of all positions in life. Above all things 
Europe has held high before our minds 
the banner of liberty, through centuries 
of martyrdom and achievement,—liberty 
of conscience, liberty of thought and action, 
liberty in the ideals of art and literature. 
And because Europe has won -our deep res- 
pect, she has become so dangerous for us 
where she is turbulently weak and false,— 
dangerouslike poison when itis served along 
with our best food. There is one safety 
for us upon which we hope we may count, 
and that is, that we can claim Europe 
herself, as our ally, m our resistance to her 
temptations and to her violent encroach-- 
ments ; for she has ever carried her own 
standard of perfection, by which wecan 
measure her falls and gauge her degrees of 
failure, by which we can call her before 
her own tribunal and put her to shame,— 
the shame which is the sign of the true 
pride of nobleness. 

But our lear is, that the poison may be 
more powerful than the food, and what is 
strength in her to-day may not be the 
sign of health, but the contrary; for it 
may be temporarily caused by the upset- 
ting of the balance of life. Our fear is that} 
evil has a fateful fascination, when iť 
assumes dimensions which are colossal,— 
and though at last it is sure to lose its 
centre of gravity, by its abnormal dis- 
proportion, the mischief which it creates 
before its fall may be beyond reparation. 

Therefore I ask you to have the strength 
of faith and clarity of mind to know tor 
certain, that the lumbering structure of 
modern progress, riveted by the iron bolts 
of efficiency, which runs upon the wheels 
of ambition, cannot hold together forlong, 
Collisions are certain to occur ; for it has 
to travel upon organised lines, it is to 
heavy to choose its own course freély ; and 
once it is .off the rails, its endless train of 
vehicles is dislocated. A day will come, 
when it will fall in a heap of ruin and 
cause serious obstruction to the traffic of 
the world. Do we not see signs of this 
even now ? Does not the voice come to us, 
through the din of war, the shrieks of 
hatred, the wailings of despair, through 
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the churning up of the unspeakable filth 
which bas been accumulating for ages in 
the bottom of this civilisation, —the voice 
which cries to our soul, that the tower of 
national selfishness, which goes by the 
name of patriotism, which has raised its 
banner of treason against heaven, must 
totter and fall with a crash, weighed down 
by its own bulk, its flag kissing the dust, 
its light extinguished? My brothers, 
when the red light of conflagration sends 
up its crackle of laughter to the stars, keep 
your faith upon those stars and not upon 
the fire of destruction. For when this con- 
flagration consumes itself and dies down, 
leaving its memorialin ashes, the eternal 
light will again shine in the East,—the 
East which has been the birth-place of the 
morning sun of man’s history. And who 


. knows if that day has not already dawned, 
and the sun not risen, in the Easternmost 


horizon of Asia? And I offer, as did my 
ancestor rishis, my salutation to that sun- 
rise of the Bast, which is destined once 
again to illumine the whole world. 

I know my voice is too feeble to raise it- 
self above the uproar of this bustling time, 
and it is easy for any street urchin to fling 
against me the epithet of ‘unpractical.’ 
It will stick to my coat-tail, never to be 
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washed away, effectively excluding me 
from the consideration of all respectable 
persons. I know what a risk one runs 
from the vigorously athletic crowds to 
be styled an idealist in these days, when 
thrones have lost their dignity and pro- 
phets have become an anachronism, when 
the sound that drowns all voices is the 
noise of the market-place. Yet when, one 
day, standing on the outskirts of Yoko- 
hama town, bristling with its display ot 
modern miscellanies, I watched the sun- 
set in your southern sea, and saw its peace 
and majesty among your pine-clad hills,— 
with the great Fujiyama growing faint 
against the golden horizon, like a god 
overcome with his own radiance,—the 
music of eternity welled up through the 
evening silence, and I felt that the sky 
and the earth and the lyrics of the dawn 
and the dayfall are with the poets and 
idealists, and not with the marketsmen 
robustly contemptuous of all sentiments,— 
that, after the forgetfulness of his own 
divinity, man will remember again that 
heaven is always in touch with his world, 
which can never be abandoned for good to 
the hounding wolves of the modern era, 
scenting human blood and howling to the 
skies. 
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EXTRACTS FROM OLD LETTERS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


(55) | 
On the way to Goalundo, 
21st Jung: 1892. 


have been sailing along the whole day. 
It surprises me that, though I have so 
often passed this way and enjoyed the 
peculiar pleasure there is in floating along 
between the two banks of a river, yet a 
few days on shore makes it impossible to 
recall it exactly. | 
This sitting all by myself and gazing 
on and on, as an endless variety of pictures 
of sand banks, fields of crops and villages 


— _TRY%—2 


(Specially Translated for the Modern Review). 
(All rights reserved) 


come into sight on cither side, and then 
pass away ; clouds floating in the sky, and 
the blossoming of colours at the meeting 
of day and night ; boats gliding by, fisher- 
men catching fish, and the liquid, caressing 
sounds made by the water through the 
livelong day ; in the evening the calming 
down of the broad expanse of the waters 
into stillness, like a child lulled to sleep, 
while all the stars in the boundless open 
sky keep watch ; then, as I sit up on wake- 
ful nights, sleeping banks on both sides, 
the silence broken only by the occasional 
cry of a jackal in the woods near some 
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village, and the splash made by tragments 
of the high cliff-like bank which tumble 
into the water, as the keen current of the 
Padma cuts its way further and further 
underneath ;—these ever-changing pictures 
flit by, while a corresponding stream of 
fancy flows within, banked on either side 
with picture after picture of fresh desire. 

Not that the outside view is always of 
particular interest,—a yellowish sandbank, 
innocent of grass or tree, stretches away ; 
an empty boat is tied to its edge; the 
bluish water, of the same shade as the 
hazy sky, flows past ;—yet I cannot tell 
how it moves me. I suspect that the old 
desires and longings of my servant-ridden 
childhood,—when in the solitary imprison- 
ment of my room I pored over the Arabian 
Nights, and shared with Sindbad the 
Sailor his adventures in many a strange 
land,—are not yet dead within me and 
these became roused into activity at the 
sight of the empty boat tied to the sand- 
bank. 

If I had not heard fairy tales and read 
the Arabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe 
in my childhood, I am sure views of distant 
banks, or the furthest edge of fields, would 
not have stirred me so,—the whole world, 
in fact, would have had for me a different 
aspect. 

What a maze of fancy and fact becomes 
tangled-up within the mind ofman! How 
the different strands—petty and great— 
of story and event and picture get knotted 
together ! 


56 
Shelidah, 
22nd June: 1892. 


Early this morning, while still lying in 
bed, I heard the women at the bathing 
place sending forth joyous peals of Ulu! 
Ulu !* The sound moved me curiously, 
though it is dificult to say why. 

Perhaps such joyful outbursts put one 
in mind of the great stream of festive act- 
ivity which goes on in this world, with 
most of which the individual man has no 
connection. What an ,immense world, 
what avast concourse of men, yet with 
how few has one any relationship! Dis- 
tant sounds of life, wafted near, bearing 
the tidings of unknown homes, make the 
individual realise that the greater part of 


* A peculiar shrill cheer given by women on aus- 
picious or festive occasions. 
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the world of men docs not, cannot, own or 
know him; then he feels so deserted, so 
loosely attached to the world, occupying 
so little room in so remote a corner; and 
a vague sadness creeps over him. 

Thus these cries of Ulu! Ulu! made my 
life, past and future, seem like a long, long 
road, from the very ends of which these 
sounds were coming to me. And this feel- 
ing colours for me the beginning of my 

ay. l 
Aa soon as the manager with his staff, 
and the ryots seeking audience, come upon 
the scene, this faint vista of past and 
future will be promptly elbowed out, and 
a very robust present will salute and stand 
before me. 


(57) 
Shazadpur, 
27th June: 1892. 


Yesterday, in the afterngon, it came on 
so threateningly, I felt a sense of terror. 
Ido not remember ever to have seen before 
such angry looking clouds. 

Swollen masses of the deepest indigo 
blue were piled, one on thetop of the other, 
over the edge of the sky looking like the 
puffed out moustaches of some raging 
demon. 

Through the jagged edges of the clouds, 
where they met the furthest line of the 
horizon, there shone forth a blood-red 
glare, as from the eyes of a monstrous 
sky-filling bison with tossing mane and 
head lowered in fury to strike the earth. 

The crops on the fields and the leaves of 
the trees trembled for fear of impending 
disaster; shudder after shudder ran 
through the waters ; the crows flew wildly 
about, distractedly cawing. 


(58) : 
Shazadpur, 
25th June : 1882. 


In to-day’s letters there was a touch 
about A--——’s singing, which made my 
heart yearn with a nameless longing. Each 
of the little joys of life, which remaifi un- 
appreciated amid the hubbub of the town, 
send in their claims to the heart when far 
from home. Ilove music so, and there is 
no dearth of voices and instruments in 
Calcutta, yet I turn a deaf ear to them. 
But, though I may fail to realiseit at the 
time, this needs must leave the heart 
athirst. 
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As I read to-day’s letters, I felt such a 


poignant desire to hear A ——'s sweet 
song, I was at once sure that, of the many 
suppressed longings of creation which cry 
out for fulfillment, this was one. Our lives 
are famished for want of neglected joys 
within our reach, while we are busy pur- 
Suing chimerical impossibilities. ... 

The emptiness left by easy joys, untast- 
ed, is ever growing in my life. And the day 
may come when I shall feel that, could I 
but get back the past, I would strive no 
more for the unattainable, but drain to 
the full these little, unsought, everyday joys 
which life has to offer. 


(59) 





Shazadpur, 
29th June : 1892. 


I wrote yesterday that I had an engage- 
ment with Kalidas, the poet, for this even- 
ing. As I lit a candle, drew my chair up to 
the table, and made ready, not Kalidas, 
but the postmaster, walked in. A live 
postmaster cannot but claim precedence 
over a dead poet, so I could not very well 
tell him to make way for Kalidas, who 
was due by appointment,—he would not 
have understood me had I made such a 
request. Therefore I offered him a chair 
and gave old Kalidas the go by. 

There is a kind of bond between this 
postmaster and me. When the post office 
was in a part of this estate building, and I 
used to meet him every day, I wrote my 
story of The Postmaster one afternoon in 
inthis very room. And when the story was 
“out in the Hitabadi, he came to me with 
a succession of bashful smiles, as he depre- 
catingly touched upon the subject. Any- 
how, I like the man. He has a fund of 
anecdote which I enjoy listening to. He 
has also a sense of humour. 

Though it was late when the post- 
master left, I started at once on the 
Raghuvansa,* and read all about the 
, owayamvaray of Indumati. 


» The handsome, gaily a@orned princes 


are seated on rows of thrones in the as- 
sembly hall. Suddenly a blast of conch: 
shel] and trumpet resounds, as Indumati, 
in bridal robes, supported by Sunanda, 


* A drama by Kalidas, who is perhaps best known 
to European readers as the author of Sakuntala. 

+ An old Indian custom according to which a prin- 
cess chooses a:nong assembled rival suitors for her 


haud by placing a garland round the neck of the one 
whuse luve she returus. 
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is ushered in and standsin the passage 
between them. It was delightful to dwell 
on the picture. 

Then as Sunanda introduces to her each 
one of the suitors, Indumati bows low in 
loveless salutation, and passes on. How 
beautiful is this humble courtesy! They are 
all princes. They are all her seniors, for 
she is a mere girl. Had she not atoned for 
the inevitable rudeness of her rejection by 
the grace of her humility, the scene would 
have lost its beauty. 


(60) 
Shelidah, 
20th July: 1892. 


I nearly lost my life a while ago. 

I was coming from Panti to Shelidah. 
There was a good breeze to which the boat 
was sailing along at a great rate. The 
river was an immense sheet of water, at 
the height of the rainy season, and big 
waves rolled by which I was watching 
from time to time and then going on with 
my work. 

At about half-past ten, the Gorai Bridge 
came in sight, and the crew began specu- 
lating whether there was suflicient head- 
way forthe mast to get through. They 
were not anxious; for we were going 
against the current, and the boat could 
eastly be stopped by simply lowering the 
sail, should the mast eventually prove too 
high. l 

“But as we came up we discovered not 
only that the mast would not clear the 
bridge, but that a whirl had been set up 
which reversed the current on this side of 
the river. It was evident that we wercin 
a critical situation, but there was no time 
even to think. Before we could stir, the 
boat was on. the bridge, and the mast, 
which had fouled the girder, creaking and 
groaning with the strain, was making the 
boat heel over. 

As I kept helplessly shouting to the men 
to get out of the way (for the mast might 
at any moment crash down on their heads) 
a passing boat, in the nick of time, hurried 
up to the rescue and took me off, and then 
eased the strain on our boat by towing at 
itin the opposite direction. Meanwhile 
the boatman jumped off, with the end ofa 
rope in his teeth, and swam to the bank, 
from which he tugged the boat away from 
the bridge with the assistance of the crowd 
which had assembled. 

They all said that Allah had saved us: 
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forthe boat did not appear to have any 
chance of surviving the shock. That is 
just the way with material forces. There 
was the contact of wood and iron over- 
head, and the push of water underneath, 
and but one conclusion seemed inevitable ; 
for neither would the water stop fora 
moment, nor the mast lower its height by 
a hair’s breadth, nor the iron bridge yield 
an incn from its position, in spite of all our 
complaining and protesting. 


(61) 
Shelidah, 
21st July : 1892. 

I arrived at Shelidah last evening and 
am off this morning to Pabna. The river 
isin full flood. It is racing along like a 
wild horse, with tossing mane and waving 
tail, and its swelling waves are rocking us 
along. The motion is delightfully exhilar- 
ating. 

The abounding wealth of sound of this 
brimming, rushing river is impossible to 
describe. Itis beside itself with irrepres- 
sible liquid gurglings, as though overcome 
by the first impetuous onrush of youth. 
And yet, so far, it has only been the Gorai; 
we have yet to fall into the Padma, whose 
banks must be utterly out of sight. That 
hoyden is doubtless still more mad, and 
there is no holding her within any sort of 
bounds. She reminds me of Kali, the god- 
dess, with dishevelled locks, out to dance 
the dance of destruction. 

The rains have given the current a new 
“edge”, says the boatman,—a very apt 
description ; for it is like nothing so much 
as keen steel, hacking away at its 
banks as destructively as the whirling 
blades on the wheels of the war chariots of 
the ancient Britons. 

Yesterday’s accident was indeed a se- 
rious one. Lactually said ‘how d’you do’ 
to King Yama*. We do not realise that 
death is a next-door neighbour, till we 
come across an event of this kind. Even 
the event itself is not much good as a 
reminder, for I have already forgotten the 
face of him whom I caught a glimpse of 
yesterday. 

Though we do not think of Death till he 
is actually an unwelcome guest, he is al- 
ways inquiring after us from behind the 
scenes. However, I beg leave to tell him, 
with my salaams, that Ido not care a rap 


* God of death. 
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whether he raises waves from beneath, or 
blows a storm down from the sky ;—my 
sail willbe up! His worst is well known, 
—let him doit; I refuse to make an outcry. 


62) 
Shelidah, 
8rd Bhadra (August): 1892. 

Ah, the beautiful autumn mornings, 
how they pour honey on the senses! The 
breeze is as sweet as the song of the birds. 

To sce the golden sunshine over the 
smiling, rain-washed country along the 
brimming river, makes one feel that some 
resplendent god is courting this beautiful 
earth of ours in the first blush of her 
youth; and for that shines this sun, ard 
the breeze blows, and thrills pass through 
the fields and the leaves of the trees. For 
that, too, is this depth of fullness in the 
river, this softness of verdure over the 
land, this pure brilliance of blue in the sky, 
and this prevailing spirit of half dream, 
half ecstacy. 

As love makes even the biggest concerns 
of the world dwindle into insignificance, so 
in the presence of the presiding spirit of 
this place the hustle and bustle, the hurry 
and wotry of Calcutta seem so trivial, so 
very distant. Thesky, the light, the air, 
the song, which surround me -here, seem 
to be etherialising me and drawing me into 
themselves, as if One had taken up the 
whole of me on His brush and was there- 
with giving one more touch ofcolourto ` 
the gorgeous autumn scene, adding a 
rapturous flush to allthis blue and green 
and gold. I am enjoying it all so much. 

I know not what my heart wants, 1s a 
line I feel ashamed to repeat, and would 
not have repeated in Calcutta. But here 
it is somehow different, and though it may 
sound like unmitigated poetizing, there 
seems no harm insayingit. Many stale 
old poems, which in Calcutta seem only 
fitto be thrown into the fire of ridicule, 
blossom out, when brought here, into fresh 
bud and leaf anti flower. 


63. 
Shelidah, * 
20th August : 1892. 
“Tf only I could live there !” is often the 
thought when looking at a beautiful land- 
scape painting. Thatis the kind of long- 
ing which is satisfied here, where one feels 
as if living in a brilliantly coloured picture, 
with none of the hardness of reality. 
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When a child, illustrations of woodlanc 
and sea, in Paul and Virginia, or Robinson 
Crusoe, would waft me away from the 
everyday world; aud the sunshine here 
stings back to my mind the feeling with 
which {í used to gaze on those pictures. 

I cannot account for this exactly, or 
explain definitely what kind of longing it 
is which 1s roused within me. It seems 
like the throb of some current flowing 
through the artery connecting me with the 
larger world. I feel as if dim, distant 
memories come to meof the time when I 
was one with the rest of the earth ; when 
on me grew the green grass, and on me 
fell the autumn light; when a warm scent 
of youth would rise from every pore of my 
vast, soft green body at the touch ot the 
rays of the mellow sun; and a fresh life, 
a sweet joy, would be half-consciously 
secreted and inarticulately poured forth 
from all the immensity of my being, as it 
lay dumbly stretched, with its varied 
countries and seas and mountains, under 
the bright blue sky. 

My feelings seem to be those of our 
ancient earth in the daily ecstacy of its 
sun-kissed life; my own consciousness 
seenis to stream through each blade of 
grass, each sucking rootlet, to rise with 
the sap through the trees, to break out 
with joyous thrills in the waving fields of 
- com, in the rustling palm leaves. 

; i feel impelled to give expression to my 
apolood tie with the earth, my kinsman’s 
Jove for her; but I am afraid I shall not 
be understood by all,—they will think ita 
grotesque idea, 






64: 
Boalhia, 
18th November: 1892. 


I was wondering where your train has 
got toby now. This is the time for the 
sun to rise over the ups and downs of the 
treeless, rocky region near Nawadih 
station. The scene around there must be 
brightened by the fresh sunl¥eht through 
„Which distant blue hills are beginning to 
Fr be faintly visible. Cultivated fields are 
scarcely to be seen, except where the 
primitive tribesmen have done a little 
ploughing with their buffaloes; on each 
side of the railway cutting there are the 
- heaped up black rocks; the boulder-mark- 
ed footprints of dried up streams ; and the 
fidgety black wag-tails, perched along 
the telegraph wires. A wild, scamed and 
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scarred nature ties there in the sun, as 
thoagh tamed at the touch of some soft, 
bright, cherubie hand. 

Do you know the picture which this 
calis up for me? In the Sakuntala of 
Kalidas there is a scene where Bharat, the 
infant son of King Dushyanta, is playing 
with a lion cub. The child is lovingly 
passing his delicate, rosy fingers through 
the shaggy fur of the great beast, -which 
lies quietly stretched in trustful repose, 
now and then casting affectionate glances 
out of the corner of its eyes at its little 
human friend. 

And shall I tell you what the dry 
boulder-strewn water courses put me in 
mind of ? We read in the English fairy 
tale of the Bades inthe Wood, how the 
little brother and sister left a trace of their 
wanderings, through the unknown forest 
into which their step-mother had turned 
them out, by dropping pebbles as they 
went. These little streamlets are like lost 
babes in this great world, into which they 
are sent adrift, and thatis why they leave 
stones, as they go forth, to mark their 
little course, so as not to lose their way 
when they may be returning. But for 
them there is no return journey ! 


65. 
Natore, 
2nd December : 1892. 

What depth of fecling and breadth of 
peace there is in a Bengal sunset amidst 
the trees which fringe the endless solitary 
fields, spreading away to the horizon. 

How lovingly, and sadly withal, does 
our evening sky bend over and meet the 
earth in the distance! The mournful light, 
which it casts on the earth it leaves he- 
hind, gives us a taste of the divine grief of 
the Eternal Separation; and eloquent is 
the silence which dwells over earth, sky 
and waters. 

As I gaze onin rapt motionlessness, I 
fall to wondering,—if ever this silence 
should fail to contain itself, if the expres- 
sion it has been seeking from the beginning 
of time should ever pierce its way through, 
then what a profoundly solemn, what a 
poignantly moving, music would rise from 
earth to starland ! 

With a little steadfast concentration of 
effort, we can translate for ourselves, into 
music, the grand harmony of light and 
colour which permeates the universe. We 
have only to close our eyes and receive 
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with the ear of the mind the vibratious of 
this ever-flowing panorama. 

But how often shall I write of these 
sunsets and sunrises ? I feel their renewed 
freshness every time; but how am I to get 
such renewed freshness for my attempts at 
expression ? 


(66) 
Shelidah, 
9th December: 1892. 


I get back my peace of mind after many 
days, now that I am once more in my 
boat, alone. We are going along with 
ae tide and a good breeze also fills our 
sail. 

The winter’s day has been slightly 
warmed by the afternoon sun. There is 
not another boat on the river. The distant 
sandbank is looking like a yellow streak 
between the blue of the sky and the blue 
of the water. I am reclining by the open 
window, enjoying the gentle breeze playing 
over my head. 

I am feeling weak and relaxed after my 
painful illness, and in this state the minis- 
trations of nature are sweet indeed. 1 feel 
as if, like the rest, I too am lazily glitter- 
ing aut wy delight at the rays of the sun, 
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unreasoning rapture of the new-born, 
holding fast and sucking away at my 
mother earth with all my roots. In blind 
joy all my leaves burst forth and my 
flowers bloomed; and when the dark. 
clouds gathered, their grateful shade would 
comfort me with a tender touch. 

From age to age, thereafter, have I been 
differently reborn on this earth. So when- 
ever wenow sit face to face, alone together, 
various memories of the old days, one 
after another, gradually come back to me. 

My mother earth sits to day in the 
cornfields by the river side, in her raiment 
of sunlit gold, and near her feet, her knees, 
her lap, I roll about and play. Mother of 
a multitude of children, she attends but 
absently to their constant calls upon her, 
with an immense patience, but also with a 
certain aloofness. And so, to day, my 
mother earth is seated there, with her far- 
away look towards the edge of the after- . 
noon sky, while I keep chattering on 
untiringly. 


(67) 


| Balia, 
Tuesday, February : 1893. 
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with the ear of the mind the vibratious of 
this ever-flowing panorama. 

But how often shall I write of these 
sunsets and sunrises ? I feel their renewed 
freshness every time; but how am Í to get 
such renewed freshness for my attempts at 
expression ? 


(66) 
Shelidah, 
9th December: 1892. 


I get back my peace of mind after many 
days, now that I am once more in my 
boat, alone. We are going along with 
Bae tide and a good breeze also fills our 
sail. 

The winter’s day has been slightly 
warmed by the afternoon sun. There is 
not another boat on the river. The distant 
sandbank is looking like a yellow streak 
between the blue of the sky and the blue 
of the water. I am reclining by the open 
window, enjoying the gentle breeze playing 
over my head. 

I am feeling weak and relaxed after my 
painful illness, and in this state the minis- 
trations of nature are sweet indeed. 1 feel 
as if, like the rest, I too am lazily glitter- 
ing out my delight at the rays of the sun, 
and my letter writing progresses but ab- 
sent mindedly. 

Every time I start for my journey on 
the Padma, I have a great fear lest it 
should have become stale. But as soon as 
the boat casts off, and the ripples lap up 
all round it, then a tremor in light and air, 
a murmur of sound in the sky, a spread of 
blue, a line of fresh green, a veritable riot 
of song and dance and beauty is disclosed 
on every side and my heart is captivated 
afresh. 

The world is ever new to me, like a loved 


old friend of this and former births, the 


acquaintance between us being both long 
and deep. 

I can well realise how, in ages past, 
when the earth in her first youth came 
forth from her sea bath, and saluted the 
sun in prayer, I must have been one of the 
trees sprung from her uew-formed soil, 
spreading its foliage in all the freshness of 
first life. 

The great sea was rocking and swaying, 
and smothering, like a foolishly fond 
mother, its first-born land with repeated 
caresses; while I was drinking in the 
sunlight with the whole of my being, 
quivering under the blue sky with the 
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unreasoning rapture of the new-born, 
holding fast and sucking away at my 
mother earth with all my roots. In blind 
joy all my leaves burst forth and my 
flowers bloomed; and when the dark. 
clouds gathered, their grateful shade would 
comfort me with a tender touch. 

From age to age, thereafter, have I been 
differently reborn on this earth. So when- 
ever wenow sit face to face, alone together, 
various memories of the old days, one 
after another, gradually come back to me. 

My mother earth sits to day in the 
cornfields by the river side, in her raiment 
of sunlit gold, and near her feet, her knees, 
her lap, I roll about and play. Mother ot 
a multitude of children, she attends but 
absently to their constant calls upon her, 
with an immense patience, but also with a 
certain aloofness. And so, to day, my 
mother earth is seated there, with her far- 
away look towards the edge of the after- 
noon sky, while I keep chattering on 
untiringly. 


(67) 


Balia, 
Tuesday, February : 1893. 


I feel I do not want to wander about 
any more. I am pining for a cornet in 
which to nestle down snugly, away from 
the crowd. i 

India has two aspects,—being in ane a 
Grihasta, in the other a Sannyasin.* The 
former refuses to budge from his corner in 
his home, the latter has no home at 
all. I find both these within me A 
cosy corner attracts me; yet I respond 
to the call of the world outside. 
I want to roam about and see all the 
wide world, yet I also yearn for a 
little sheltered nook, like a bird with its 
tiny nest for a dwelling, and the vast sky 
for flight. g 
I hanker after a corner only because it 

y 


serves to bring calmness to my min 

My mind really wants to be incessantl 

busy, but in making the attempt it knocks ` 
up so often against the crowd at every 
step, that it gets utterly frenzied’ and 
keeps buffetting me from within its cage. 
If only it is allowed a little leisurely 
solitude, it can look about, think away to 


_ 


* Grihasta is the stage of Householder in Hindu 
lile, Sauoyasin the stage of the humeless Ascetic. 
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its heart’s content, and express its feelings 
to its own satisfaction. 

This freedom of solitude is what my 
mind is fretting for, day and night; it 
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would be alone with its imaginings, as the 
reator broods over His own creation. 
Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


RISHNAKANTA’S death was lamented 
by young and old; for although like 
most rich men he was proud of his 

wealth and power, he was charitable, kind 
and well-meaning, and always ready to 
help any onein trouble. So his death, as 
might be expected, produced a great sensa- 
tion in the village. A great man had 
passed away, said some, Others declared 
that the village had lost in him a friend 
and protector. There was one, an old 
man, who in somewhat poetic language 
observed that in time of trouble he was 
their chief refuge while generally speaking 
he might be compared to the charitable 
banian whose thick foliage and long 
Out-spreading branches afford a cool shade 
to weary and sun-smitten travellers on the 
way. 

ishaaiantats loss was greatly felt by 
his relations ; most of all by Bhramar. She 
was sent for by her mother-in-law a day 
or two after this sad event, for she must 
10t now be allowed to stay away at her 
father’s. When she arrived she wept 
alould for Krishnakanta. 

nany other occasion Bhramar would 

have resolved to have that unpleasant 
matter—the matter touching Rohini—out 
of her husband even though ib might have 
been thought likely to lead to a scene, but 
this was not the time, and her heart was 
fall of Sorrow. On her arrival she was 
crying, and she cried bitterly when she 
saw her husband. Gobindalal too shed 
tears plentifully, for by his uncle’s death the 
family sustained a heavy domestic loss. 
Both Bhramar and Gobindalal conclud- 
ed that before the matter could be settled 
they must wait until the customary 
period of mourning was over. “Bhramar,’’ 
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said Gobindalal one day in tones of great 
regret, “I want to talk to you, but we 
must wait a few days.” l 

She felt as though she would cry. With 
an effort, however, she checked her emo- 
tion. “Just as you please,” she only said. 

That day passed. The sun rose and 
sank and rose and sank again, and many 
times after that. Bat no one perceived 
that a change had come over Bhramar. 
No one knew thata cloud hung over her 
mind, that a cankerworm had got into 
her to eat into her vitals. She was very 
different from what she used to be. On 
her face was missed that smile which was 
once her own. Yet she smiled, and 
Gobindalal smiled. But where was the 
smile which belonged to them in the days 
past, and which seemed to spring from the 
very core of their hearts ? Where was the 
smile which at one time seemed to say 
they were very happy and could never be 
more happy ? Then Bhramar was proud 
that she had a husband so handsome and 
so very kind and loving. Then Gobindalal 
was thankful and happy in the thought 
that he had a wife so devoted and so very 
good. But these feelings were replaced by 
a coolness to which they had been strang- 
ers before. 

They were not what they used to be. 
There was something strange in their be- 
haviour in all things. They talked little 
if at all, and were often at a loss to know 
what to say, though not long before they 
had a world of things to say, and never 
tired of talking. There was now to be 
marked an absence of that love which was 
strikingly noticeable in all their actions 
before. Often from his gloom, which was 
so trying to him, Gobindalal loved to seek 
refuge in the comforting thought of Rohini. 


Poor Bhramar! she in her anguish called 
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upon Death to take her, for she had no 
peace, no happiness in her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Krishnakanta’s sraddha* went off 
happily. It was performed in a grand style. 
Heaps of money were expended. Feasts 
were held for days together, and largesses 
were given to Brahmans in a bountiful 
manner. To poor people cloths were dis- 
tributed, and lots of money were given 
away in alms. Those who were friends of 
Krishnakanta declared that not Jess than 
alac of rupees was spent; some again, 
who were not very well disposed towards 
him, observed that the expenditure could 
not have exceeded twenty thousand rupees, 
even taking the most liberal view of it. 
The actual sum expended, however, wasa 
little over fifty thousand. 

For some days there was great bustle 
aud excitement in the village. Haralal 
had come home; and being the eldest son 
of his father, according to the rule the 
sera ceremony was gone through by 

im. 

After it was over Haralal wanted to 
look at the fresh will made by his late 
father. The will was read out in the 
presence of a few friends and relations. 
Although it seemed that Haralal had a 
design, there were so many witnesses to 
the will thatit was useless for him to try 
to carry it out. So oae day without any 
more ado he left the house and was gone. 


“I bring you good news,” said Gobinda- 
lal to his wife. 

“What good news?’ asked Bhramar 
as she looked up, wondering what was 
coming. 

“You have had the half share of the 
property. It has been given you by will.” 

“No! You are the lord of it,” 

“Properly speaking I have nothing to 
do with it,” said Gobindalal. 

“But what is mine is yours, and what 
is yours is mine; you cannot deny it,” 
she said. 

“Tt won't do for you to talk like this, 
Bhramar. There is a deal of difference 
between you and me nowadays.” 

“Oh, how could you say so P’ she said. 
“You pain my heart to talk like this.” 

“But the property is yours,” he said. 


* A rite or ceremony in which balls of rice are 
offered to the dead man, and a feast is given to 
fellow-castemen and others. 
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“I will not live on your bounty. I will 
not be a burden on you, I say.” 

His words pained her extremely ; but 
presently she felt a pride swelling in her 
heart. “What do you mean todo then pi 
she said, looking up to his face. 

“I will earn my own bread,” said 
Gobindalal. 
“Barn your bread ! 
mean ?” 

“I mean I will work for my bread, and 
Idonot mind going to any distant part 
of the world to earn it.” 

“But the property,’ said Bhramar, 
“was acquired by your father, and as you 
are his heir, not I, your uncle had no right 
to dispose of it in the way he had done. 
The willis illegal and cannot stand. Ido 
not speak my own views on the subject, 
but this is the opinion of my father who 
asserted that the will was illegal.” 

“Why, do you mean to say that my ` 
uncle’s procedure was illegal and wrong? 
Lam sure he knew better. And since he 
has given the property to you, 1t 1s pro- 
perly and legally yours, and I have no 
right whatsoever to it.”’ 

“Well, if you think so I am ready to 
make it over to you in writing,” she said. 

“And am I sneakingly to accept the 
gift at your hands ?” 

“Sneakingly! . Oh, what is this you 
say! You know that I am but your 
servant.” l 

“It is all very. fine to say that; but. 
words will not mend matters now, I tell 
7 f ? 

“Oh, what have I done! I was given 
in marriage to you when I was a little 
girl, and now I am seventeen. And all 
these years I have been with you, know- 
ing nothing but you. Under your tender 
care I have grown, and you have been ever 
so fond of me. What have I done that 
you are so hard upon me? Oh, tell whe 
what I have done.” 

“You knoev—you 
said Gobindalal. 

“Oh, I amvery sorry I went to my 
father’s. Invent because I was angry with 
you—my own husband. But I ant very 
sorry for it. I ask a thousand pardons. 
Will you ‘not forgive me? Oh, I know 
nothing beyond you.” 

And Bhramar fell at her husband’s feet 
and wept. 

Gobindalal spoke not a word. There 
was his wife, a supplicant at his feet, 


what do you 


remember it well, 
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entreating himto take pity and forgive 
her, but he spoke not a word. 
thinking of Rohini. How beautiful and 
clever she was! And what was Bhramar 
by her side ? What recommendation had 
she save that she was a good and gentle 
girl ? But he did not mean to forsake her ; 
he wanted only to live apart from her for 
atime. And Rohini—he could throw her 
over any moment when he had got tired 
of her. 

“Ob, have pity on me,” entreated 
Bhramar, her eyes bathed in tears. ‘Speak 
a kind word, oh,do. O God! and this 
was in store for me I” 

Her appeal surely rose to heaven, but 
Gobindalal paid no heed to it. 

“Oh, speak but one kind werd,’ she 
urged again, “Will you not ?” 

“I want to leave you,” said Gobindalal 

deliberately, and steeling his heart against 
all pity. 
- She was stunned. She said no more. 
She rose from her lowly position ; paused ; 
moved up to the door. Going out she 
stumbled, felldown and swooned away. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“What have I done that you want to 
leave me ?”?” This question Bhramar never 
put to Gobindalal, but after the scene 
described in the preceding pages this was 
upon her mind night and day. Gobindalal 
too asked himself what her fault was. 
Bhramar was surely in the wrong, he 
thought, for she ought to have considered 
before she wrote such a sharp letter to 
him. We will, however, give the debate 
‘that he had with his conscience. 

_ Gobindalal. Her fault is she was 
jealous. And isn’t it quite as bad as 
anything ? 


Conscience. Hadn’t shea good reason 


to be jealous? You cannot deny your 


I was quite innocent. 


illicit connection with Rohini. 
G. When she first had her suspicions 


e 


C. Yes; butin your mind you knew 


= you were guilty. And since by your con- 


duct you gave your wife reason to be 
jealous as much before as after committing 
yourself to evil, could she have been any- 


. thing but jealous ? 


G. But it seems to me that had she 
not been jealous I should never have gone 
wrong. Do we not sometimes drive an 
honest man to go astray by giving hima 
bad name? 


He was: 
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C. The fault then, in your opinion, 
lies not at the door of him who goes to 
the bad, but him who gives him a bad 
name. Nice argument this! 

G. Nice or not nice, I am sure she 
ought never to have gone to ker father’s 
since she was told that I was coming home 
and was on the way. Besides I think she 
could never have found it 1n her heart to 
write such a stinging letter to me if she 
had had the least regard for my feelings. 

C. Ifshe knew that she had had good 
grounds for her suspicion she was perfectly 
justified in acting as she had done. 
Can a wife see her husband go wrong and 
not resent it ? 

G. But she knew nothing for certain ; 
and she acted on a mererumour, which she 
should not have done. She ought to have 
asked me. 

C. And did you care to ask her ? 

G. I did not. 

C. Then how could you hoid her wrong 
for never telling her suspicions to you? 
But that’s not it., I will tell you what it 
really is. 

G. And thatis? 

C. It is just this. You tooka fancy 
to Rohini, and so you wished in your 
mind to get her. But why did Krishna- 
kanta give your share of the property to 
your wife ? Because, besides teeling sure 
she would soon wantto make it over to 
you, he hoped that such a step might open 
your eyes to your folly and win you back 
from the path you are treading. 

G. She does want to make it over to 
me, but I will not accept it, not I. 

C. Why? The property is yours. It 
was acquired by your late father, and you 
are his heir. 

G. But since my uncle, on his death- 
bed, bestowed it upon her, it is no longer 
mine. 


C. Your uncle had no right to bestow 
it upon your wife. He knew that very 
well ; but he did so, thinking it might dis- 
enchant you, as I have said, and make 
you turn from the path you are pursuing. 


G. But I will not stoop to accepta 
gift from my wife. I had much rather 
starve than do so. 


C. In other words you would sooner 
give up your wife and give up your pro- 
perty than lose Rohini. Well, then go 
your way. Ifyou are resolved upon your 
ruin no one can help it. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Gobindalal’s mother had heard of her 
son’s irregularities. She had noticed his 
apathetic behaviour to his wife, but she 
cared not to try to set. things to rights 
again. The fact was she had become 
jealous and illdisposed towards her 
daughter-in-law for the reason of her son’s 
share of the property being made over to 
her. She might have cared to do every- 
thing for her had she been able to see that 
in disposing, as he had done, of Gobinda- 
lal’s share of the property Krishnakanta 
had been actuated by nothing but an 
anxious earnestness to correct his nephew. 
She thought that henceforth she was to be 
dependent on her daughter-in-law ; that 
she was to have no will of her own, but 
to bend in all things to hers, which she 
could never bear. For this reason she 
resolutely made up her mind to pass the 
remaining days of her life in the holy 
place, Benares. On another occasion 
when she had expressed a desire to go afid 
live there Gobindalal had opposed. Now 
when she spoke her mind to him he readily 
and gladly consented to take her up there. 

On the very day that she had a talk with 
her son, Bhramar went to her father’s fora 
few days. When she expressed her wish 
to go on a visit to her parents her mother- 
in-law made no objection, but willingly 
consented to her going. While his wife 
was away Gobindalal raised upwards of 
a lac of rupees by disposing of a few jewels 
of his own, and also by effecting, under 
the rose, the sale of a small estate, which 
he held in his own name. Afterwards 
having fixed an auspicious day for their 
departure he wrote to inform his wife of 
it, asking herto comeat once. Bhramar 
made not aday’s delay, but came directly 
on receipt of her husband’s letter. On ber 
arrival she entreated her mother-in-law 
with tears in her eyes not to leave her 
alone. ` She said she was but a raw and 
ignorant girland knew nothing of house- 
keeping, and that if she went she should 
keenly feel her absence in all things. Her 
mother-in-law by way of comforting her 
said that after she was gone her daughter 
would take care of her and help her with 
her advice in all household affairs. ‘Be- 
sides,” she added, “you have now become 
the mistress of the house, and you must 
not flinch from your duty however onerous 

it may at first seem to you. Come, dry 
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your tears, and don’t make yourself miser- 

able for nothing.” But Bhramar kept cry- 

ing and would not be comforted. 
Presently she rose and went to seek her 


husband. “A vague fear that this might be ^ 


their last meeting troubled her very much. 
Finding him, and falling at his feet, weep- 
ing, she said, ‘‘Youare going to accom- 
pany mother ; tell me, oh, tell me, I pray, 
when I may expect you back.” 

“That I cannot tell. But I have no 
very great mind to return,” he said. 

She stifled a pang. She gulped downa 
sob that rose in her throat. ‘‘Whatdol 
care?” she said to herself, springing to her 
feet abruptly. ‘“Ican take poison and be 
rid of my trouble for ever.” 

The day on which they were ta start 
soon came, The railway station where 
they were to take train was about two 
miles from their village. The auspicious 
hour for their departure was at hand, and 
the porters were busied in taking out the 
trunks and other baggage to carry them 
to the station. Such of the servants as 
were to accompany their mistress were 
ordered to keep ahead and walk with the 
porters. The women of the neighbour- 
hood were assembled to see Gobindalal’s 
mother depart; and they shed tears with 
her daughter because she was going to 
leave them and her home for ever. It was 
soon time to depart. She went and bowed 
down before their household god; and, 
great was her emotion when, kissing her 
daughter, and bidding her neighbours 
farewell, she seated herself in the palan- 
quin to be borne to the station, leaving | 
Gobindalal to follow. ) 

Meanwhile Gobindalal went to take 
leave of his wife. On entering her room 
he found her in tears. ‘“Bhramar,” said he, 
“Tam going to accompany mother.” | 

She quickly brushed away her tears. 
“Mother is going to live permanently at 
Benares. And you—are you not going t 
return ?” she gaid. 

Gobindalal made no answer; he was 
rather surprised at the manner of her 
putting the question. His wife, receiving 
no answer, said again, “You have ‘often 
told me there is nothing like being truth- 
ful. Tell me truly when you wili get 
back. I am sure you will not tell mea 
falsehood.” 

“Well, I don’t like to hoax anyone,” he 
said. “Truth to say, I have no mind to 
return.” 
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“Why have you no mind? Will you 
not tell me ?” 

“Since you ask me I must tell you that 
I hate to be a hanger-on.”’ 

“Oh, how you pain me to talk like 
this !” 

“Maybe I do. But did you ever care 
to think that you were taking an unadvis- 
ed step when you went to your father’s ?” 

“I didn’t, and I repented for it after- 
wards. I fell at your feet and craved your 
pardon. Oh, is it such a great offence 
that it cannot be forgiven? Will you not 
forgive and forget ? To forgive is divine: 
you said it yourself.” 

“Yes ; but you are the possessor of the 
half share of the estate. Ishouldn’t wonder 
if you think that you are now free to do 
as you like.” 

“Oh, you wrong me to talk like this. 
But youdo not know what I have been 
doing. Look at this paper, do.” 

Through her father’s help Bhramar hau 
made over the half share of the property 
to her husband, and the paper she now 
placed in his hand was a deed of convey- 
ance duly executed and registered. 

When Gobindalal had glanced over it 
he tore up the paper. “Iwill not accept a 
gift from you,” he said. 

“Itis useless to destroy it,” she said. 
“There isa copy of it at the Registrar’s 
office, my father has told me.” 

“I don’t care. I will not accept a pie 
at your hands, that’s all. Now good-bye.” 

“When do you come back ?”’ she asked 
again. 

“I don’t know. I may not.” 

“Oh, how can you be so cruel ?” 

“I tell you seriously I’ have no mind to 
return,” 

“Is there not One above !’’ she gasped 
férth in a piteous wailing tone. 

“Spare now your sermon, please. 

etting late,—I must be off.” 

His words smote heavily on her heart. 
She felt as if some one had struck hera 
deadly blow. Tears started’ to her eyes, 
but by an uncommon effort she quickly 
mastered them and sent them back to the 
souree from which they sprung. “Go,” she 
said with agony in her eye, ‘‘and return 
not if that, as you say, be your intention. 
I am innocent, you, know I am, and yet 
you want to forsake me. But remember 
there is a God! Remember you will have 
to repent one day! If you think you can 
find one who can love you as truly and 
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devotedly asI love you, you are greatly 
mistaken. But you will find your mistake 
one day, I am sure you will. Then you 
will seek me, and you will know the agony 
of remorse when you think whata grave 
wrong you have done me. Go; say you 
will not come again if you like. But ifI 
have been ever faithful. to you, as faithful 
in thought as indeed, I say you will seek 
me; you willcome to me again, and you 
will call me by my nameas fondly as you 
used to do, and weep bitter tears.” 

Here her feelings choked her. She 
could say no more. She fell on her knees, 
stooped to kiss his feet, then rose and left 
the room. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


At one time when she was very happy 
with her husband, Bhramar had lost a 
child, a boy, at her lying-in, and now the 
reminiscence of that sad incident served to 
add fuelto the flame of her grief. She bolted 
herself into her room and bewailed the loss 
of her child, throwing herself down on the 
bare floor. “O my child, my baby,” she 
wailed,‘‘where are you gone ? Had you been 
alive could your father have ever thought 
of leaving me? For your sake he would 
have borne with me evenif I had beena 
bad and quarrelsome woman. He would 
have overlooked for your sake a hundred 
faults in me. Come, my sweet one, oh, 
come and be the comforter of your poor 
unhappy mother. Oh, pity and return! 
Cannot one, who is dead, be restored to 
his sorrowing mother ?” 

With bended knees and joined palms 
she implored God why He could be so 
cruel to her. “Say Thou, O God,” she con- 
tinued, “what I have done to deserve this 
punishment. My child I have lost, my 
husband has left me! Oh, why could his 
heart be turned against me who loved him 
better than life itself! How happy we 
were, how well we loved each.other. His 
love had turned our homeinto an Eden, and 
I thought myself the happiest of women 
in the world. Oh, itis so hard !—so hard ! 
To have won the greatest joy that life 
can give—and then to lose it all P’ 

It seemed to her that God was cruel, 
and she could do nothing but weep. So 
she wept and cried, and she prayed God 
to end her sorrows by putting an end to 
her existence. 

Leaving his wife Gobindalal walked 
pensively to the outer house. He felt the 
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sting of his conscience. How happy he 
had been with her! The thought of it 
was enough to draw a tear from his eye. 
He could not but feelthat he was doing 
her a great wrong. Her unselfish love, 
which was ever eloquent in her eyes— 
eloquent equally in everything she did or 
said, he remembered. He could feel that 
what he was going to leave he could 
nowhere have again. He thought he 
would go back to her and tell her that he 
would soon return, and that he was 
ashamed of his unjust behaviour to her 
and wassorry. But he lacked the moral 
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courage to go back to her and say it. So 
he thought he must go now, for he was 
not going to leave her for good, and could 
come back whenever he liked. Thus 
thinking he mounted his horse which was 
just then brought in saddled, and was 
soon off. In a minute he dismiss2d all 
painful thoughts from his mind ; and as he 
rode on he found himself thinking of 
Rohini whose beautiful face floated before 
his mind’s eye. 
End of Part I. 
( To be continued ) 
TRANSLATED BY D, C. Roy. 


THE LOST JEWELS © 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Y boat was moored beside an old 
bathing ghat of the river, almost in 
ruins. The sun had set. . 

On the roof of the boat the boatmen 
were at their evening prayer. Against the 
bright background of the Western sky 
their silent worship stood out like a pic- 
ture. The waning light was reflected on 
the still surface of the river, in every deli- 
cate shade of colour from gold to steel blue. 

A huge house with broken windows, 
tumble-down verandahs and all the ap- 
pearance of old age was in front of me. 
l sat alone on the steps of the ghat which 
were cracked by the far-reaching roots of 
a banyan tree. A feeling of sadness began 
tocome over me, when suddenly I was 
startled to hear a voice asking: 

“Sir, where have you come from ?” 

I looked up and saw a man who seemed 
half-starved,and out of fortune. His face 
had a dilapidated look such as is common 
amoug my countrymen who take up 
service away from home. His dirty coat 
of Assam silk was greasy and open at the 
front. He appeared to be just returning 
from his day’s work and to be taking a 
walk by the side of the river at a time 
when he should have been taking his 
evening meal, 

The new-comer took his seat beside me 


on the steps. I said in answer to his 
question : 


EN eens ii, allen sie meetin. 
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“I come from Ranchi.” 

“What occupation ?” 

“I am a merchant.” 

“What sort ?” 

“A dealer in cocoons and timber.” 

“What name ?” 

Aftera moment’s hesitation I gave ‘a 
name, butit was not my own. 

Still the stranger’s curiosity was not 
satisfied. Again he questioned me: 

“What have you come here for ?” 

I replied : 

“For a change of air.’’ l 

My cross-examiner seemed a little as- 
tonished. He said: a, l 

“Well, sir, I have been enjoying the air 
of this place for nearly six years, and with 
it I have taken a daily average of fifteen 
grains of quinine, but I have not HOGER 
that I have benefited much.” 

I replied : 


Se 


“Still, you must acknowledge that 


after Ranchi, I*shall find the air of this 
place sufficient of a change.” 

“Ves, indeed,” said he. “More than you 
bargain for. But where will you stay 
here ?” 

Pointing to the tumble-down house 
above the ghat, I said; 

“There. B 

I think my friend had a suspicion that I 
had come in search of hidden treasure. 
However he did not pursue the subject. 
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He only began to describe to me what had 
happened in this ruined building some 
fifteen years before. 

I found that he was the schoolmaster 

æf the place. From beneath an enormous 
bald head his two eyes shone out from 
their sockets with an unnatural brightness 
in a face that was thin with hunger and 
illness. 

The boatmen, having finished their 
evening prayer, turned their attention to 
their cooking. As the last light of the day 
faded the dark and empty house stood 
silent and ghostly above the deserted 
ghat. à 

The schoolmaster said : 

“Nearly ten years ago, when I came to 
this place, Bhusan Saha used to live in this 
house. He was the heir to the large pro- 
perty and business of his uncle Durga 
Saha, who was childless. 

-  Buthe was modernised. He had been 
educated, and not only spoke faultless 
English but actually entered Sahibs’ offices 
with his shoes on. In addition to that he 
grew a beard; thus he had not the least 
chance of bettering himself so far as the 
sahibs were concerned. You had only to 
look at him to see that he was a modern- 
ised Bengali. 

In his own home too he had another 
drawback. His wife was beautiful. With 
his-College education on the one hand, and 
om the other his beautiful wife, what 
chance was there of his preserving our 
good old traditions in his home ? 

Sir, you are certainly a married man, 
so that itis hardly necessary to tell you 
that the ordinary female is fond of sour 
green mangoes, hot chillies, and a stern 
husband. Amanneed not necessarily be 
ugly or poor to be cheated of his wife’s 
love, but he is sure to be too gentle. 

If you ask me why this is so, I have 
much to say on this subject, for I have 
thought a good deal about it. A stag 

ooses a hardwood tree on which to 

harpen its horns, and wSuld get no 

x pleasure in rubbing them against a banana 
tree. From the very moment that man 
and woman became separate sexes woman 
has been exercising all her faculties in try- 

fing by various devices to fascinate and 
bring man under her control. The wife of 
a man who is, of his own accord, submis- 
sive is altogether out of employment. All 
those weapons which she has inherited 
from her grond-mothers of the untold 
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centuries, are useless in her hands: the 
force of her tears, the fire of her anger, and 
the snare of her glances lie idle. 

Under the spell of modern civilisation 
man has lost the God-given power of his 
barbaric nature and this has loosened the 
conjugal ties. The unfortunate Bhusan 
had been turned out of the machine of 
modern civilisation an absolutely faultless 
man. He was therefore neither successful in 
business, nor in his own home. a a 

Mani was Bhusan’s wife. She used to 
get her caresses without asking, her Dacca 
muslin saris without tears, and her ban- 
gles without being able to pride herself on 
a victory. In this way her woman’s na- 
ture became atrophied and with it her love 
for her husband. She simply accepted 
things without giving anything in return. 
Her harmless and foolish husband used to 
imagine that to give is the way to get. 
The fact was just the contrary. 

The result of this was that Mani looked 
upon her husband as a mere machine for 
turning out her Dacca muslins and her 
bangles—so perfect a machine indeed that 
never fora single day did she need to oil 
its wheels. 

Bhusan’s wife did not tafk very much, 
nor did she mix much with her neighbours. 
To feed Brahmans in obedience to a sacred 
vow, or to givea few pice toa religious 
mendicant was not her way. In her hands 
nothing was ever lost; whatever she got 
she saved up most carefully, with the one 
exception of the memory of her husband’s 
caresses. The extraordinary thing was 
that she did not seem to lose the least 
atom of her youthful beauty. People said 
that whatever her age was she never look- 
ed older than sixteen. I suppose youth is 
best preserved with the aid of the heart 
that is an ice chest. 

But as far as work was concerned 
Manimalika was very efficient. She never 
kept more servants than were absolutely 
necessary. Shethought that to pay wages 
to anyone todo work which she herself 
could do was like playing the pickpocket 
with her own money. l 

Not being anxious about anyone, never 
being distracted by.love, always working 
and saving, she was never sick nor sorry. 

For the majority of husbands this is 
quite sufficient, not only sufficient, but 
fortunate. For the loving wife is a wife 
who make it difficult for her husband to 
forget her and the fatigue of perpetual 
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remembrance wears out life’s bloom. It is 
only when a man has lumbago that he 
becomes conscious of his waist. And 
lumbago, in domestic affairs, is to be made 
conscious, by the constant imposition of 
love, that you have such a thing as a wife. 
Excessive devotion to her husband may be 
a merit for the wife, but not comfortable 
for the husband,—that is my candid opi- 
nion. 

- I hope lam not tiring you, Sir? Ive 
alone, you see; I am banished from the 
company of my wife and there are many 
important social questions which I have 
leisure to think about, but cannot discuss 
with my pupils. In course of conversation 
Ale will see how deeply I have thought of 
them.’ 


Just as he was speaking, some jackals 
began to howl from a neighbouring 
thicket. The schoolmaster stopped for a 
moment the torrent of his talk. When the 
sound had ceased and the earth and the 
water relapsed into a deeper silence, he 
opened his glowing eyes wide in the dark- 
ness of the night and resumed the thread 
of his story. 


“Suddenly a tangle occurred in Bhusan’s 

complicated business. What exactly hap- 
pened itis not possible for a layman like 
myself either to understand or to explain. 
Suffice it to say that, for some sudden 
reason, he found it difficult to get credit in 
the market. Ifonly he could, by hook or 
by crook, raise a lakh and a half of rupees, 
dnd only for a few days rapidly flash it 
before the market, then his credit would be 
restored and he would be able to sail fair 
again. . 
So he began to cast about to see whe- 
ther he could not raise a loan. But, in 
that case, he would be bound to give some 
satisfactory security, and the best security 
of all is jewelry. 

So Bhusan went to his wife. But unfor- 
tunately he was not able to face his wite 
as easily as most men are. His love for her 
was of that kind which has to tread very 
carefully, and cannot speak out plainly 
what is in the mind ; it is like the attrac- 
tion of the sun for the earth, which is 
strong, yet leaves immense space between 
them. 

Still even the hero of a high class 
romance does sometimes, when hard press- 
ed, have to mention to his beloved such 
things as mortgage deeds and promissory 
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notes. But words stick, and the tune does 
not seem right, and shrinking of reluctance 
makes itself felt. The unfortunate Bhusan 
was totally powerless to say, “Look here, 
I am in need of money, bring out yours 
jewels.” . 

He did broach the subject to his wife at 
last, but with such extreme delicacy, that 
it only titilated her opposition ‘without 
bending it to his own purpose. When 
Mani set her face hard and said nothing, 
he was deeply hurt, yet he was incapable 
of returning the hurt back to her. The 
reason was that he had not even a trace of 
that barbarity, which is the gift of the 
male. If anyone had upbraided him for 
this, then most probably he would have 
expressed some such subtle sentiment as 
the following :— 

‘If my wife, of her own free choice, is 
unwilling to trust me with her jewelry, 
then I have no right to take them from - 
her by force.’ 

What I say is, has God given to man 
such ferocity and strength only for him to 
spend his time in delicate measurement of 
fine-spun ideals ? 

However that may be, Bhusan, being 
too proud to touch his wife’s jewels, went 
to Calcutta to try some other way of 
raising the money. 

As a general rule in this world the wife 
knows the husband far better than the 
husband ever knows the wife; but extreme- 
ly modern men in their subtlety of nature 
are altogether beyond the range of those > 
unsophisticated instincts which woman- 
kind has acquired through ages. These 
men are a new race, and have become as 
mysterious as women themselves. Ordi- 
nary men can be divided roughly into three 
main classes, some of them are barbarians, 
some are fools, and some are blind; but 
these modern men do not fit into any-of 
them. ; 

So Mani called her counsellor for cor- 
sultation. Some cousin of hers- was en 
gaged as assistant-steward on Bhusan’s 
estate. He was not the kind of man to 
profit himself by dint of hard work; but 
by help of his position in the family he was 
able to save his salary, and evena tle 
more. | 

Mani called him and told him what had 
happened. Sheended up by asking him: 
‘Now what is your advice ?’ 

He shook his head wisely and said: “I 
don’t like the look of things at all.” The 
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fact is that wise men never like the look of 
things. ; 


Then he added: ‘Babu will never be 


able to raise the money, and in the end he. 


will have to fall back upon that jewelry of 


ours.’ 
É From what she knew of human nature 
she thought that this was not only pos- 
sible, but likely. Her anxiety became 
keener than ever. She had no child to 
love, and though she had a husband, she 
was scarcely able to realise his very exist- 
ence. So her blood froze at the very 


thought that her only object of love,—the 
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« Now let us start.’ 


a 


wealth which like a child had grown from 
year to year,—was to be in a moment 
thrown into the bottomless abyss of trade. 
She gasped: ‘What then is to be done ?’ 

Modhu said: ‘Why not take your 
jewels and go to your father’s house ? In 
his heart of hearts he entertained the hope 
that a portion, and possibly the larger 
poe of that jewelry would fall to his 
ot. 

Mani at once agreed. It was a rainy 
night towards the end of summer. At this 
very ghat aboat was moored. Mani 
wrapped from head to foot in a thick 
shawl, stepped into the boat. The frogs 
croaked in the thick darkness of the 
cloúdy dawn. Modhu, waking up from 
sleep, roused himself from the boat and 
said : ‘Give me the box of jewels.’ - 

Mani replied: ‘Not now, afterwards. 


The boat started, and floated swiftly 
down the current. Mani had spent the 
whole night in covering every part of her 
body with her ornaments. She was afraid 
that if she put her jewels into a box they 
might be snatched away from her hands. 
But if she wore them on her person then 
no-one could take them away without 
murdering her. Manimalika did not 
understand Bhusan, it is true; but there 
was no doubt about her understanding of 
Modhu. 

Modhu had written a letfer to the chief 
steward to the effect that he had started 
to take his mistress to her father’s house. 
The steward was an ancient retainer of 
Bhusan’s father. He was furiously angry, 
and wrote a lengthy epistle full of misspel- 
lings to his master. Although the letter 
was weak in its grammar, yet it was 
forcible in its language and clearly express- 
ed the writer’s disapproval of giving too 
much indulgence to womankind. Bhusan 
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on receiving it understood what was the 
motive of Mani’s secret departure. What 
hurt him most was the fact that, in spite 
of his having given way to the unwilling- 
ness of his wife to part with her jewels, in 
this time of his desperate straits, his wife 
should still suspect him. . 

When he ought to have been angry 
Bhusan was only distressed. God has so 
arranged it, that man, for the most trifling 
reason, will burst forth in anger like a 
forest fire, and woman will burst into 
tears like a rain cloud for no reason at all. 
But the weather cycle seems to have 
changed, and this appears no longer to 
hold good. 

The husband bent his head and said to 
himself: ‘Well, if this is your judgment, 
letit be so, I will simply do my own 
duty.’ Bhusan, who ought to have been 
born five or six centuries hence, when the 
world will be moved by psychic forces, 


was unfortunate enough not only to be 


born in the nineteenth century, but also 
to marry a woman who belonged to that 
eternal primitive age which persists 
through all time. He did not write a word 
on the subject to his wife, and determined 
in his mind that he would never mention 
it to her again. What an awful penalty! 

Ten or twelve days later, having secured 
the necessary loan, Bhusan returned to 
his home. Heimagined that Mani, after 
completing her mission, had by this time 
come back from her father’s house. And 
so he approached the door of the inner 
apartments, wondering whether his wife 
would show any signs of shame or peni- 
tence for her undeserved suspicion. 

He found the door shut. Breaking the 
lock, he entered the room and saw that it 
was empty. 

At first Bhusan did not trouble about 
his wife’s absence. He thought that if she 
wanted to come back she would do so. 
His old steward however came to him and 
said : ‘What good will come of taking no 
notice of it? You ought to get some 
news of the mistress.’ Acting on this 
suggestion messengers were sent to Mani’s 
father’s house. The news was brought 
that up to that time neither Mani nor 
Modhu had turned up there. 

Then a search began in-every direction. 
Men went along both banks of the river 
making enquiries. The police were given a 
description of Modhu, but all in vain.. 
They were unable to find out what boat 
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they had taken, what boatman they had 
hired, or by what way they had gone. _ 

One evening, when all hope had been 
abandoned of ever finding his wife, Bhusan 
entered his deserted bed-room. It was the 
festival of Krishna’s birth, and it had been 
raining incessantly from early morning. 
In celebration ef the festival there wasa 
fair going on in the village, andin a tem- 
porary building a theatrical performance 
was being held. The sound of distant 
singing could be heard mingling with the 
sound of pouring rain. Bhusan was 
sitting alone in the darkness at the window 
there which hangs loose upon its hinges. 
He took no notice of the damp wind, the 
spray of the rain, and the sound of the 
singing. On the wall of the room were 
hanging a couple of pictures of the goddes- 
ses Lakshmi and Saraswati printed at the 
Art Studio; on the clothes’ rank a towel 
and a bodice, and a pair of saris were laid 
out ready for use. On a table in one 
corner of the room there was a box con- 
taining betel leaves, prepared by Mani’s 
own hand, but now quite dry and uneat- 
able. In a cupboard, with a glass door, 
all sorts of things were arranged with 
evident care,—her China dolls of child- 
hood’s days, scent bottles, decanters 
of coloured glass, a sumptuous pack of 
cards, large brightly polished shells, and 
even empty soap boxes. In a niche there 
was a favourite little lamp withits round 
globe. Mani had been in the habit of 
lighting it with her’own hands every 
evening. One who goes away leaving 
everything empty, leaves the imprint of a 
living heart even on lifeless objects. 

In the dead of night when the heavy 
rain had ceased and the songs of the village 
opera troupe had become silent Bhusan 


was sitting in the same position as before.’ 


Outside the window there was such an 
impenetrable darkness that it seemed to 
him as ifthe very gates of oblivion were 
before him reaching to the sky,—as if he 
had only to cry out to be able to recover 
sight of those things which seemed to have 
been lost for ever. 

Just as he was thinking thus, the jing- 
ling sound as of ornaments was heard. It 
seemed to be advancing up the steps of the 
ghat. The water of, the river and the 
darkness of the night were indistinguish- 
able. Thrilling with excitement, Bhusan 
tried to pierce and push through the dark- 
ness with his eager eyes,—till they ached, 
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but he could see nothing. The moreanxious 
he was to see, the denser the darkness 
became and the more shadowy the outer 
world. 

The sound reached the top step of the™- 
bathing ghat and now began to come 
towards the house. It stopped in front of 
the door, which had been locked by the 
porter before he went to the fair. Then 
upon that closed door there fell a rain of 
jingling blows, asif with some ornaments. 
Bhusan was ot able to sit still another 
moment, but making his way through the 
unlighted rooms and down the dark stair- 
case he stood before the closed door. It 
was padiocked from the outside so he 
began to shake it with all his might. The 
torce with which he shook the door and the 
sound which he made woke him suddenly. 
He found he had heen asleep and in his 
sleep he had made his way down to the 
door of the house. His whole body was ~ 
wet with perspiration, his hands and feet 
were icy cold, and his heart was fluttering 
like a lamp just about to go out. His 
dream, broken, he realised that there was 
no sound outside except the pattering of 
the rain which had commenced again. 

Although the whole thing was a dream, 
Bhusan felt as if for some very small 
obstacle he had been cheated of the wonder- 
ful realisation of his impossible hope. The 
incessant patter of the rain seemed to say 
to,_—‘This awakening is a dream, This 
world is vain.’ > 

The festival was continued on the 
following day, and the doorkeeper again 
had leave. Bhusan gave orders that the 
hall door was to be left open all night. 

That night, having extinguished the 
light, Bhusan took his seat at the open 
window of his bedroom as before. ‘The 
sky was dark with rain clouds and there 
was a silence as of something indefinite 
and impending. The monotonous croaking 
of the frogs and the sound of the distant 
songs were nqt able to break that silence} 
but only seemed to add an incongruity? 
to it. : 

Late at night, the frogs and the ¢rickets 
and the boys of the opera party bécame 
silent, and a still deeper darkness fell upon 
the night. It seemed that now the time 
had come. 

Just as on the night before, a clattering 
and jingling sound came from the ghat by 
the river. But this time Bhusan did not 
look in that direction, lest, by his over- 
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anxiety and restlessness, his power of 
sight and hearing should become over- 
whelmed. He made a supreme effort to 
control himself, and sat still. 

The sound of the ornaments gradually 
advanced from the ghat and entered the 
open door. Then it came winding up the 
spiral staircase which led to the inner 
apartments. It became difficult for Bhusan 
to control himself, his heart began to 
thump wildly and his throat was choking 
with suppressed excitement. Having 
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reached the head of the spiral stairs the- 


sound came slowly along the verandah 
towards the door of the room, where it 
stopped outside with a clanking sound. 
It was now only just on the other side of 
the threshold. 

Bhusan could contain himself no longer, 
and his pent-up excitement burst forth in 
one wild cry of, ‘Mani’, and he sprang up 
from his chair with lightning rapidity. 
Thus startled out of bis sleep he found 
that the very window-panes were rattling 
with the vibration of his cry. And outside 
-he could hear the croaking of the frogs 
and patter of rain. 

Bhusan struck his forehead in despair. 

Next day the fair broke up, and the 
stallkeepers and the players’ party went 
away. Bhusan gave orders that no-one 
should sleep in the house that night except 
himself. 

-~ In the evening he took his seat at the 

t window of the empty house. That night 
there were breaks in the clouds, showing 
the stars twinkling through the rain- 
washed air. The moon was late in rising, 
cand as the fair was over there was nota 
single boat on the flooded river. The 
villagers, tired out by two nights’ dissipa- 
tion, were sound asleep. 
Bhusan, sitting with his head resting 
on the back of his chair, was gazing up at 
the stars. 
; AS he watched them they one by one 
disappeared. From the skw above and 

jfrom the earth beneath screens of darkness 
met like tired eyelids upon weary eyes. 
To-night Bhusan’s mind was full of peace. 
He felt certain that the moment had come 
when his heart’s desire would be fulfilled, 
and that Death would reveal his mysteries 
to his devotee. 

The sound came from the river ghat 
just as on the previous nights, and ad- 
vanced up the steps. Bhusan closed his 
eyes and sat in deep meditation. 
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sound reached the empty hall. It came 
winding up the spiral stairs. Then it 


crossed the long verandah, and paused 
for a long while at the bedroom door, 

Bhusan’s heart beat fast; his whole 
body trembled. . But this time he did not 
open his eyes. The sound crossed the 
threshold. It entered the room. Then 
it went slowly round the room stop- 
ping before the rack where the clothes 
were hanging, the niche with its little 
lamp, the table where the dried betel- 
leaves were lying, the almirah with its 
various nicknacks, and last of allit came 
and stood close to Bhusan himself. 

Bhusan opened his eyes. He saw by 
the faint light of the crescent moon that 
there was a skeleton standing right in 
front. of his chair. It had rings on all its 
fingers, bracelets on its wrists and arm- 
lets on its arms, necklaces on its neck, 
and a golden tiara on its head,—its whole 
body glittered and sparkled with gold and 
diamonds. The ornaments hung loosely 
on the limbs, but did not fall off. Most 
dreadful of all was the tact that the two 
eyes, which shone out from the bony face, 
were living,—two dark moist eyeballs 
looking out with a fixed and steady stare 
from between the long thick eyelashes. As 
he looked, his blood froze-inits veins. He 
tried hard to close his eyes, but could not; 
they remained open staring like those of 
a dead man. 

Then the skeleton, fixing its gaze upon 
the face of the motionless Bhusan, silenti 
beckoned with its outstretched hand, the 
diamond rings on its bony fingers glitter- 
ing in the pale moonlight. 

Bhusan stood up as one who had lost 
his senses, and followed the skeleton which 
left the room, its bones and ornaments 
rattling with a hollow sound. The 
verandah was crossed. Winding down the 
pitch-dark spiral staircase, the bottom of 
the stairs was reached. Crossing the lower 
verandah, they entered the empty lampless 
hall. Passing through it, they came out on 
to the brick paved path of the garden. 
The bricks crunched under the tread of 
the bony feet. The faint moonlight 
struggled through the thick network of 
branches and the path was difficult to 
discern. Making their way through the 
flitting fireflies, which haunted the dark 
shadowy path, they reached the river ghat, 

By those very steps, up whichthe sound 
had come, the jewelled skeleton wentdown 
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step by step, with a stiff gait and hard 
sound. On the swift current of the river, 
flooded by the heavy rain, a faint streak of 
moon-light was visible. 

The skeleton descended to the river, 
and Bhusan, following it, placed one foot 
in the water. The moment he touched the 
water, he woke with a start. His guide 
was no longer to be seen. Only the trees, 
on the opposite bank of the river, were 
standing still and silent; and overhead the 
half-moon was staring as if astonished. 
Starting from head to foot Bhusan slipped 
and fell headlong into the river. From 
the midst of dreams he had stepped, for a 
moment only, into the borderland of 
waking life,—the next moment to be plung- 
ed into eternal sleep.” 


Having finished his story the school- 
master was silent fora little. Suddenly, 
the moment he stopped, I realised that 
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except for him the whole world had become 
silent‘and still. For a long time I also 
remained speechless, and in the darkness 
he was unable to see from my face what 
was its expression. iG 

At last he asked me, “Don’t you believe 
this story?” 

I asked, “Do you?” 

He said, ‘‘No,—and I can give you one 
ortwo reasons why. In the first place 
Dame Nature does not write novels, she 
has enough to do without all that.” 

I ee him and said, ‘‘And, in the 
secon ace, my name happens 
Bhusan Shaba.” á i ee 

The schoolmaster, without the least sign 
of shame, said, “I guessed as much. And 
what was your wtte’s name?” 

I answered, “Nritya-Kali.”’ 


Translated by 
W. W. PEARSON. 








POPULATION AND DEPOPULATION 


( Reflections suggested by a monograph, by Mr. P. K. Wattal, m.a., on The Population Problem of 
India,...... Bennet, Coleman & Co., Bombay.) 


By Dr. S. S. NEHRU, LC.S. 


HE sore need for man-power, or Human Capital, 
T is not a sequel to the present-day perturbations, 
but an economic phenomenon, persisting from 
generation to generation, and strikingly ` manifest 
in a very modern form. l 
The Population-problem in the East, and the 
Depopulation-problem in the West, are not two 
diametrically opposed propositions, but two peculiar 
aspects of one and the same root-question, which 
going deeper than Malthusianism, Neo-mal- 
thusianism, Eugenism, or other Reform mov: :ments,— 
surface-effects all!—shakes to the rock-bottom all 
the stratifications of accepted society. 

The question turns upon the Conservation of 
society. 

The principle of Conservation is the counter-pole 
to the principle of Preservation or of purely active 
or passive defence. This second principle has, hy 
now, secured uncontested recognition, even under 
the most adverse conditions:—where the Indi- 
vidual Unit, through heredity, tradition and train- 
ing, would normally have chafed against the unres- 
tricted enforcement of this, or ofany, principle, But 
the Individual Unit emerges from Egoism, accepts 
the Collective Cause, and welcomes conscription in 
advocacy of that Cause. 

The second principle of Conservation is reached 
by the same chain of reasoning. If Man-power is 
conscribed in the interests of the Defence of Society, 
why should not all the human capital he equally 
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couscribed in the interests of the Perpetuation of- 
that Society ? Ifitis aduty to defend the Country 
of the Present, it is a still higher duty to defend the 
Country of the Future. If want of preservation isa 
crime, want of perpetuation is a sin, &c. 

Such, and many more, in varying language, are 
the variants on the same central theme. $ 

It is precisely from the view-point ofthe future 
country as against the present-country—of the people- 
that-is as against the people-that-shall-be—that the 
problems of population and of depopulation sink iuto. 
their proper places and admit ofa study in the right 
perspective : the perspective namely of two homolo- 
gous aspects of a much larger issue. 

This fusion of aspects is not fortuitous, but cor 
respond to the bi-polarity of the subject. Where ther 
is a population-preblem, there is also a depopulation- 
problem ; and inversely. The two can be enunciated 
in terms of a common factor :— 


The population problem is briefly this : e 
LARGE FAMILIES ARE AN Evm. ”’ 
They continually drift down the scale of comfort. 
They tend towards the margin of subsistence. 
They pass beyond that margin into the region of 
Elimination through pauperism, starvation, disease 
and death. 


The depopulation-problem, in the same language, 
runs : 


POPULATION AND DEPOPULATION 


SMALL FAMILIES ARE AN EVIL. 


They continually drift down the scale of comfort. 
(For with the law of increasing wants the standard 
of pleasure is perpetually on the rise; pleasure is 
never synonymous with comfort; deferred pleasure 
may be, and unattained pleasure is, positive dis- 
comfort). 

They tend towards the margin of subsistence. 

(For a small family, with its elaborate and multi- 


pled wants, and consisting, say, of father, mother, | 


and a child, cannot afford another child—a curious 
but none the less deniable fact. Such an increment 
would drive them towards their margin of ‘subsis- 
tence’’). 

They pass beyond that margin into the region of 
Disintegration through Divorce, Separation, Segrega- 
tion, Denaturisation, Alcoholism, and Social, followed 
by individual, extinction. ; 

(Above stages sum up the actual facts, and their 
sequence. Unhappy marriages need not be all child- 
less, but childless marriages generally are unhappy. 
Divorce isthe next step. The parties separate, the 
child going with the one or the other, into a state of 
semi-segregation, so far as that other is concerned. 
The feeling of fatber, mother and child are reciprocally 
denaturised. Alcoholism is sure, if partial, relief. 
Extinction, then, becomes a question of more or less 
time.) 

Surveying the same from a higher 
that of the State and Society :— 

Under the frst Regime there is a wastage of Man- 


stand-point, 


power and a dissipation of Human Capital, 
through, 
Excessive Infantile Mortality } 
or + On the one hand ; 


lnfructuous Investments 
And Low Expectation & Vitality ) 
or Ou the other. 
Diminishing Returns 
Under the second Regime there is a dearth of Man- 
power and an insufficiency of Human Capital, seen 
in,— 
Unfavourable Vital Statistics }) 
or + On the one hand; 
Deterioration of Capital J 
And Dilution of Labour 
or + On the other. 
Dispersion of Capital } 


Thus the larger the view, and the wider the issue, 
the more closely do the two problems converge into 
the one general question—the coping-stone of all 
social economics—the Question, How Shall We 
Husband Our Human-Capital ? 

{ Mr. Wattal, in his monograph, which has been a 
powerful stimulus to the present enquiry, develops a 
olution for “the population-problem of India.” 
There is a commendable freshness about his ‘“Census- 
study”: it does not smell of mi@night oil, and it is 
not crumpled under the weight of archives. Paren- 
thetically, it is quite unlike the average Census-study, 
being mo more meticulous mole-work through 
archives. 

He aims, and with success, at the resentment, 
based on a due appreciation of facts and borne out 
by figures where necessary, of the kaleidoscopic pic- 
ture of Over-population in the country, and advances 
certain views as correctives to the popular miscon- 
ceptions. These corrective suggestions can be summed 
up thus ;— 

Depress the high birth-rate, and the high death- 
rate will fall of itself, 
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Raise the marriage-age and the full force of fecun- 
dity will exert itself, and produce healthier progeny. 

Practise in earnest what you preach with Malthus. 
&e. &c. : ; 

Such are the primary correctives. Their efficacy 
is beyond doubt: their morality, beyond scruple. 
To exhaust the list, and complete the picture, let 
us cast a glance at the cognate problem of depopula- 
tion. Itis, as is well-known, most acute in France. 

The theorist might be tempted to try experiments 
with the Laws of Inheritance, and so to spoke the 
driving-wheel of society,—if, at all, it is possible for 
arm-chair effort to spoke such mastodontic machi- 
nery ! Nevertheless, eminent thinkers like Tocque- 
ville and Le Play have called for radical change in the 
scheme of succession, which imposes an artificial 
check on natural fecundity. Thus: Who can blame 
the father of a small family if he take warning from 
the evils of a large one ? —if he shudder at the prospect 
of an eventual parcelling and frittering away of his 
small hoard among his numerous progeny, should he 
chance to indulge himself in that luxury ? Itis im- 
material what shape that hoard may take: the field, 
house, workshop, factory, or trade-interest. For such 
a one convert the single small family group into a 
large joint family system, and you find straight-away 
a partial solution to the problem of depopulation. 
That it is also a very general solution has been 
recognised in France, long before her present need 
became acute. After persistent efforts in the press 
conunittee aud conference, detinite propositions were 
advanced tending towards the step-wise inauguration 
of what might be termed a subcastal, joint-family 
system. Evidently sucha revolutionary step could 
not be taken in the running of day. But a casual 
reference will show acertain stage of practical deve- 
lopment actually reached. General Toutee proposed 
so to remould the Scheme of Succession as to multiply 
the share of any inheritor with the number of children 
in his family. Other suggestions run on parallel 
lines, all tending to establish the homogeneity of the 
family hoard, ; i 

The cause of De-population in Over-populated 
countries calls for specific provisions on analogous, 
but opposed lines. It would be too much ofa digres- 
sion, at this stage, to anticipate and fix their shape, 
but such efforts will naturally have to supplement 
the correctives which Mr. Wattal has so clearly es- 
tablished in his monograph. 

It is not necessary to resort to the trammels of 
law alone; both means are equally within reach ; 
whatis more to the point have been actually at 
work over along stretch of time. The sociological 
picture of the transition stage can be caught in the 
fewest of pen-strokes. l 

The old-fashioned family-home is fast breaking up. 
There is a persistent drift of population from the 
country to the town, and from the town into the 
Great Beyond—usiug the phrase in its purely physio- 
graphic, not ecclesiastic sense. For there is not only 
a rural, but an over-sea exodus as well. The Tapa, 
the lands of the Black-water have proved—~whether 
in fact, or by report, ot both, it is not pertinent to 
pause and enquire—Eldorados in little. This state- 
ment is to be constructed under all reserve, for statis- 
tics will advance the counter-statement that for 
everyone who comes to the top, there are scores, and 
scores, aud yet more scores who go under. But he 
whocomes to the top, and returns to his native 
heath—the heath is more literary than literal,I should 
say usar—counts more through his success than the 
multiple scores through their failure, He is a cyno» 
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sure in the eyes of the village hopefuls, and a potent 
stimulus to adventure in fresh fields and pastures 
new. The imaginative child of the usar, little recking 
the call of ancestral acres, catches the wander-thirst, 
and his erstwhile happy home starts drifting 
towards dissolution. The multiple family-knot begins 
to loosen ; aud the forces which held the joint-house, 
to lose cohesion. The joint-family system is no long- 
er the perfect pale of settlement it used to be, and its 
disintegration will only be a function of time. 

In this connection, another corrective is equally 
worthy of note, the corrective of hedonism. The 
happy home of the Young Adventurer is a thing of 
the past. He has definitely turued away from the 
happy homie in the village to the haunt of pleasure 
into town. There he rubs shoulders with a higher 
type of humanity,—townsmen and foreigners. New 
sights, new impressions; uew impressions lead to 
new wants ; and new wants establish a rising scale 
of pleasure. Hedonism aud egotism arecidse of kin, 
and this growth of egotism marks a prominent phase 
of social reconstitution. Whatever the young adven- 
turer may do after his wander-years are over, he is 
not to be expected to go back tuto the old rut and 
to perpetuate his species at the same old level of life. 
Aud when he does propagate a sub-species it will be 
in consonance with the Spencerian maxim :—Indivi- 
duation and reproduction are antagonistic. Which, 
in simple parlance, implies that his will bea smaller 
family than his father’s, consisting of more individu- 
alised units. 


No mental effort is necessary to lush on to the 
extreme of Over-individuation, aad of Under-repro- 
duction—the limiting case in France. Whether the 
Frenchman, the man in thé street, not the Boulevard, 
is a phenomenon of such over-individuation, in other 
words over-individualtised, need not detain us. 
Certainit is that the country is afflicted with de- 
population, an affliction without a positive cure. 

Where commissions have sat, and parliaments 
pondered, it would be heresy to rush in with airy 
suggestions which are generally the poor products 
of first-thoughts. But certain scenes, caught first- 
hand are more eloquent thau minutes, reports or 
analyses. What is their lesson ? 

The normal French home is not absolutely child- 
less, but the nutmber of children is confined to one or 
at best two. A family of three is already a family 
nombreuse, a large family. While eminent French 
Sentimentalists with great-hearted Hugo on the one 
hand and the sensitive Lamartine on the other, have 
tried to interpret the supreme needs of mau, and 
urged the imperative necessity, zesthetical-social- 
psychological, for children; children are, if then density 
of the family is at allan index, fast becoming more 
a luxury than a necessity. Aud the senseless irony of 
fate has to be faced in all seriousness, the irony that 
the one people, which has best understood children 
should be the least blest with them, Why is this ? 

Infecundity alone, ifat ali, is not the cause. For 
the average Frenchman is not a boulevardier, but an 
intensely home-loving family father. And yet his 
family, for all his love and devotion, is compa- 
ratively childless, The reason is that in France 
the child after a certain early stagein the evolution 
of the family, ceases to be a necessity and becomes a 
luxury. The extra child, beyond the normal, 
is reminded at every step that it has blundered into 
the world, before its time, and without a place. 
From the very start, difficulties in regard to the 
most elementary matters hamner and handiean him 
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course there is no problem in a cetain class o 
mouey can command almost anything and iw. -. 
well-to-do there is no problem. But for the mai 
Strata of society, the upper labouring classes, the 
lower middle classes, the main bulk of the middle 
classes, aad, in a certain measure also the upper ~ 
middle classes, the extra child will not be wholly an 
un-mixed blessing. The old household will have to 
be re-organised on a broader basis. It will mean 
shifting into a new flat, and appartments for large 
families are scarce. Indeed, most of the only avail- 
able and suitable tenement-blocks bear the ugly and 
brazen devise: ‘No Dogs; No Cats; No Babies ;” 
and the prohibition can not be easily ignored. The 
first seustble impulse should be to blame the Con- 
cierge, who has the inhumanity to display such a 
notice, much less enforce to the last letter, But he 
is Only an instrument, not the author, of the evil. He 
and his patron have to consult the convenience of 
the adjacent childless homes in the same block, 
inhabited by small and quiet families. Sentimenta- 
lism apart, it would be bad business to placate the 
few, and to estrauge the many. The importunate 
lodging-seeker is helped out of the couloir witha 
gentle but firm band, and whatever he may be in 
civil life~—small industrial, artisan, trader, profes- 
sional, or even civil servant—he becomes in the 
caserne Or uniou one more recruit for socialism, and 
one more focus of class-hatred. The immediate 
result is that he has to shift his large family into 
more expensive apartments, when he can least 
afford it. The usual way out of the impasse is for 
the family to split up for the present, and to be more 
careful and malthusian in future. It may be urged 
that there is the creche for housing the extra child, 
and it is true that the lower-class mother does profit 
by that semi-charitable and home-wrecking institu- 
tion. But the great bulk of those not desperately 
necessitous are sooner content with any other alter- 
native, and very largely prefer not to gather the rich 
fruits of fecundity to the full. And the housing 
problem remains as acute as before. . 
Equally acute is the problem of nursing. And it ~ 
affects all the strata of society impartially. From 
the Mondaine to the Midinette, from the Grande 
Dame to the Petite Menagere, from the Lady of 
rank and fashion to the sweated sempstress,—all are 
alike helpless in the face of the nursing problem, 
these through necessity and those through habit. For 
the bourgeoise will not, and working-womian cannot, 
nind her own baby ; the former consults her prestige 
in the eyes of her sex and engages a nurse, the latter 
is distracted by work for a living and worry over 
the baby and she surrenders the rights of mother- 
hood to the drudgery of the hand-to-mouth existen¢ge. 
Often enough there are Jadies with red-cross training 
who recognise the supreme need of the times, an 
establish private nursing-homes for infants. This 
should, one might*imagine, be a definite solution of 
the nursing-problem ? Bat no! The directress 
of such an institute has a very anxious time of it, 
Weekly or oftener, she has, in anticipation of a 
surprise visit from the government inspector, to see 
to it that not more babies meet the sharp eves of 
that over-zealous official than three to a nurse! Now 
that limit is always exceeded for two very obvious 
reasons night and day nurses are too expensive to` 
be engaged in sulhcient numbers, and the large-heart- 
ed directress cannot always refuse admission to 
babies in distress. So, at the psychological moment 
lect che shantd he caucht “transeressing the rule and 
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the superfluous babies by relegating them to all 
manner of hiding places from the familiar cup-board 
to the more risky house across the street. So, then, 
the highly commendable application of the rules of 
hygiene to the art of bringing up a baby develops 


into a farcical game of hide-and-seek! The private’ 


nursing home is voted a failure, and the nursing 
problem still awaits solution. 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to 
marshall all the manifold problems which beset the 
organised effort at child-culture, and hamper state 
initiative just there where itis most wanted. All the 
problems can be synthesised under one or the other 
of the following two :—High living and General dis- 
location. Of these, the latter is, at worst, an ephe- 
meral phase of the abnormal times through which 
we are passing ; the former, a permanent heir-loom 
which we shall be leaving to posterity. This, then, 
merits the most consideration. 

A good long while before the present-day pertur- 
bations set in, the cost of living had been steadily in 
the rise. But attention, instead of being concentrat- 
ed on that main point, had been needlessly diffused 
over its multiple surface-effects. Thus, much of the 
‘pre-War legislation, social and economic, tn France, 
had turned upon this question, and then upon that, 
in the order in which they became acute, but there 
was no comprehensive effort, breathing ofa broader 
spirit, at a systematic synthesis of all the diversified 
needs of the times, great or small, pressing to-day or 
pressing to-morrow. Instead, the apostles of Ana- 
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lysis—an intellectual machinery which had gathered 
the brain-momentum of nearly acentury and half— 
kept on criticising, analysing, pulverising, until great 
problems became small and small ones microscopic. 
Latterly, with the awakening of a higher conscious- 
ness in the country, there has been a break with the 
great mental pre-occupation of the past, and 
Synthesis is now the one channelinto which the un- 
directed thought-currents are steadily converging 
together. So, the wrangles of class gave way to the 
cherte des vivres, and this led’on to the all-important 
Vie Chere, with the result that, at this day, La Vie 
Chere is a permanent institution of the press. 


The problem of De-population is being solved from 
two ends. On the one hand, it is sought to depress 
the rising cost of living by reorganising, on a more 
economical basis, consumption, distribution and 
supply. And on the other hand, a process of race- 
fusionis also at work. The neglected metisse is com- 
ing into his own. Issues of mixed marriages are 
incorporated with facility. And so the synthesising 
has set in. 


The problem of population, too, is at root similar 
to that of De-population as has been shown already 
at an earlier stage. It, too, is a problem of re-adjust- 
ment of the main economic agencies concerned. But 
first the result of such re-adjustment in countries 
where the need is more pressing will have to be 
awaited. The experiment being made there will be of 
more than local or national interest, 
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Section re 


THE USEFULNESS OF HYPOTHESES WHICH AFTER 
SATISFYING THE NECESSARY TEST 
DEVELOP INTO THEORIES. 


f Man’s desire to probe into all problems 
Jhowever obscure prompts him to frame hypo- 
‘theses for the explanation of phenomena 
even where the means of direct perception of 
the conditions that bring them about are 
absent; These hypotheses are very useful 
inasmuch as they often enable him at length 
to find out the right cause forthe pheno- 
menon, of which an explanation is sought. 
Many of the present acquisitions to the 
domain of human knowledge had to pass 
through this hypothetical stage before they 
could be accepted as established theories, 
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after their passage of the necessary tests. 
We make hypotheses of all sorts in our daily 
life and these fulfil more or less satisfactorily 
the objects for which they are framed. The 
hypotheses of systematized thought however 
have to be tested as accurately as possible 
till they satisfy all the demands made upon 
them as explanations of phenomena, 
THE TESTS VARY, 


The tests are not the same in all cases 
but vary with the nature of the phenomenon 
required to be explained. A physical reality 
that admits of observation, accurate mathe- 
matical calculation, and quantitative measure- 
ment, that repeats itself and can be subjected 
to experiments, will necessarily allow appli- 


t. The word ‘theory’ is sometimes loosely used for 
‘hypothesis’, but logically, a theory isan established 


hypothesis. 
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cation of various tests which may not be 
possible for one of a different kind. 


THE PHENOMENON TO BE EXPLAINED, 


The phenomenon with which we are at 
present concerned is the evolution of king- 
ship, i.e., how the supreme political power in 
a community first fell into the hands ofa 
single man giving rise to the primitive mo- 
narchy in the place of the previous political 
organizations such as ‘government by elders, 
or still laxer systems, such as, the leaderless 
unions of little bands of Bushmen for hunting 
or plunder. 

It‘should be particularly noted that the 
‘rise of kingship’ being a single expression 
does not in the strict logical sense stand for 
a single effect from a single cause. It is a 
general expression for several phenomena 
which, from the logical stand-point, are 
different and attributable to different total- 
ities of conditions. To make it clear by an 
example: the expression ‘rise’ of kingship’ 
resembles the word ‘death’ in its relation to 
causes. Just as logically there cannot be 
death tu general; but must always be some 
particular kind of death, e.g, death caused 
by a bullet should be distinguished from that 
by drowning, similarly kingship reached 
through military prowess should be distin- 
guished from that secured by any other 
means. From this, it will be clear that one 
particular hypothesis for the rise of kingship 
can speak of only one of the many ways 
thereto, and many such hypotheses pro- 
pounding different ways need not be mutual- 
ly exclusive ; for they are concerned with 
really different phenomena though classed 
under the same general expression, Any 
two or more of these ways, if their nature per- 
mits, may work in combination through the 
same king, their strength being increased 
through this combination, while there may 
be others that may not be operative even in 
neighbouring localities or in distant parts of 
the same country. 

[t should also be kept in view that we are 
here concered (1) with the primitive ways of 
elevation to the throne and not with those 
utilized by subsequent aspirants thereto ; (ii) 
with the determination of such of the ways as 


t. Ihave received here some suggestions from 
certain works on logic, purticularly Welton’s. 
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were operative among the primitive ancestors 
of the Indo-Aryans. 


THE TESTS FOR VERIFYING THE HYPOTHESES, Je 


Many hypotheses have been framed to 
account for the first rise of kingship. The 
tests applicable to them must needs differ at 
least in some respects from those for verify- 
ing hypotheses about a different element of 
reality. The first rise ote monarch does nat 
admit of observation, calculation, or experi- 
ment. It may be objected that as history is 
said to repeat itself, the emergence of king- 
ship should admit of experiments on the new 
monarchies that come into being. It should 
be borne in mind that these repetitions 
have only superficial and nominal resem- 
blance and take place in conditions far from 
identical with the primitive conditions of the 
first monarchies. If China for instance re-.. 
lapses into a monarchy, would it be such an 
exact replica of the past verity that inference 


from its observation might be applicable zz 


toto to the latter. Far from it. Many ele- 
ments and forces, political, social, religious or 
otherwise now at work might not at all have 
come into existence then, or even if existent, 
were not perhaps in the same state of relative 
strength and development. This makes a 
good deal of difference. The present total- 
ity of conditions might be taken as an addi- 
tional road to the throne but this might not, 
or perhaps owing to essential differences * 
could not be one of those resorted to by the 
first kings. If we leave aside this example 
from a modern civilized country and turn for 
one to the lowest savages now on earth, we 
would not perhaps fare better. Many of the 
conditions operative among them might 
approach in similarity those of the past and 
might thus have a suggestive or rey 
value; but it would be hazardous to tréat 
them as reproductions of the particular coN- 
ditions of the past and take them as eligibl 
for eccrine I shall have occasion tor 
dwell upon this point hereafter ; suffice it to ‘æ 
say that the rise of monarchy does not by its ~ 
very nature admit of experiment. What 
then are the names of verifying the hypo- 
theses relating thereto? The answer lies 
perhaps in these conditions of a valid hypo- 
theses :— 

(1) It should be reasonable, self-consis- 
tent, and in harmony with the laws included 
in the contem; lated system of reality. 
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(2) It should furnish a basis for rigorous 
deductive inference of consequences. 

The first condition requires that the new 
supposition should be in agreement with the 
accepted laws. It may happen that a sup- 
position inconsistent with the received con- 
ceptions is proved to be true demanding a 
revision of the latter, as was the case with 
the new ‘Copernican hypothesis of the 
heavens, which conflicted with the accepted 
Ptolemaic theory but instead of being reject- 
ed had to be substituted for the latter. Such 
instances are rare and the probability for 
such a radical revision of the received con- 
ceptions is growing lesser with the advance 
of science, 


These conditions would be followed 
throughout the subsequent portion of this 
chapter for the rejection or acceptance of the 
hypotheses, some of which, as will be found 
hereafter, were discussed long ago and found 
faulty, while some others already obtain as 
theories’. The rejected hypotheses will be 
out referred to in passing, those newly pro- 
rounded, if any, would be discussed, while the 
theories would be recorded not without a 
sritical eye thereon. 


Section IT, 


WHETHER THE SANSKRIT AND BUDDHIST LITERA- 
TURES CONTAIN ANY HINTS ON THE 
EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP, 

- The Mahabharata as pointed out by Prot. 
Hopkins,? speaks of a three-fold origin of 
kings according to the more ancient Sastras 
(codes , viz, (1) good family (satkula), (II) 
personal bravery (stiratvam), and (III) skill 
in the leadership of armies (sen&-prakarsha- 
nam?,) The prince Duryodhana cites the 
above sastric passage to justify his installa- 
tion of Karna to the throne of the Anga 
kingdom, in order to make him eligible to 
fight Arjuna by putting the former on a par 
with the latter in a tournament. 

į 


! THE MAHASAMMATA IN TH JATAKAS. 


The tradition about the Mahasammata 
(Great Elect) in the Jātakas relates that he 


# 


1. J A O.S., xiii, pp.gg, 100. 

2. MBb., Adi-Parva, ch. 136, slk. 35. 

Achāryya trividhą yon] 1ajnam sastra-vinischaye, 

Satkulinascha sūrascha yascha senām prakarshati. 

(“O, Teacher! kings have a three-fold origin ac- 
cording to the sastras, viz, from the positions of an 
iristocrat, a hero, and a commander of armies.”) 
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was the first king in the Vivatta! of the first 
Kappa (cycle), elected by the people from 
among themselves to remove their want of 
a ruler which they had been keenly feeling.® 
The elect was“ handsome, auspicious, com- 
manding, altogether perfect.” 3 


THE MAHASAMMATA IN THE MAHAVASTU 
AVADANAM, 

The above legend is much more detailed 
in the Mahavastu Avadanam: “Then, O, 
Bhikshus ! the men (lit. beings) hastened and 
assembled ; after doing so, they held a con- 
sultation : we should select that person from 
among ourselves present here, who happens 
to be the most pleasing (sarva prasadiko) 
and powerful (sarva-mahesakhyo), and who 
can punish those deserving punishment and 
support those worth supporting. Tell us the 
quantity of paddy on each of our paddy- 
fields. Then, O, Bhikshus ! the men selected 
the person who was the most pleasing and 
powerful, (You) punish among ourselves 
that person who deserves punishment and 
support him who is worth supporting. We 
select you as the foremost of all beings; we 
give you a sixth of the produce of each of 
our paddy-fields, Selected as he was by 
a large collection of people; he was termed 
the Great Elect (Mahasammata).”*¢ 


REVIEW OF THE ABOVE LEGENDS, 


This Buddhist tradition emphasizes the 
selection by the people at large of a com- 
petent ruler and ignores the aspiration and 


I, Third division in which the process of reno- 
vation of the world begins. 

2, See Tika on the word ‘devadhamma’ ofa verse 
in the ‘devadhammajataka’ in the Jataka (ed. by V, 
Fausboll), vol. I (text), p. 132; also R. C, Childers’ 
Pali:English Dictionary under ‘Mahasammata’, 

3. See the Jataka (transl. by W. H. D. Rouse and 
ed. by E.B. Cowell), vol. ii, p. 242 (uliika-jataka). 

4. Mahavastu Avadanam (ed. by E. Senart, 
1882), vol. 1, pp. 347, 348. The above passage ends 
thus “Worthy as he was of the share of the produce 
of paddy-fields, he was called king (Raja) For pro- 
tecting and maintaining adequately, he was called ‘a 
kshatriya be-sprinkled on the head’ [(Kshatriya 
miirdhnabhi shiktah). The lacuna here has been 
supplied in the light of the subsequent portion of the 
passage ]. Standing as he did as a parent to the 
people of the town and the country, he was called the 
‘repository of strength and energy to the people’ 
(Janapada-sthama-virya-prapto). 

There is a brief allusion to this tradition and some 
of its details in the Chatuhsatika by Aryyadeva (ed, as 
a Memoir of the A. S. B. by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Haraprasad Sfstri, M.A, CLE), ch. iv., p.461, 
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| the part of the would be ruler 
make his way to the throne by 
irtues. This has given an artt- 
rance to the elevation of the first 
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and collective choice of a ruler may have 
been possible in later stages of evolution, 
when kingship had already become a firm 
institution of the society, when the vacant 
throne was felt as ominous and undesirable. 
The “natural” races may not have felt it 
much, for living in small detached, headless 
groups was so farina line with their temper 
as not to have been to them a source of 
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for maintaining his future popularity, Just- 
ness alone could not perhaps have gained 
chiefship for a person devoid of other virtues ; 


at least, as will appear from subsequent 
discussion, no one has yet claimed it for the 
quality. ‘Powerful’ which may import 
physical strength, military skill 


securing — chieftainship, 


inconvenience and anxiety. They had not 
yet moreover, any experience of the con- 
veniences of corporate life under a chieftain 
likely to excite their cravings therefore by 
contrast with their chiefless condition. The 
only truth therefore that the legend may 
furnish is that the first Elect had extra- 
ordinary personal virtues which influenced 
. his elevation. The account from the Jatakas 
| does not, however, mark out any special 
virtue or combination of virtues, He is no 
doubt described as “commanding” which may 
be taken to suggest that he ` was brave, 
| physically strong and so forth ; but an all- 
| round perfection is next claimed for him, 
which drowns all suggestions as to the reality 
| in its legendary megalogue. 

| The account from the Mahdavastu Ava- 
danam fares better in this respect. The first 
elect is powerful, which enables him to reward 
and punish. The quantity of paddy on each 
field is ascertained before his election, which 
shows that should there be any dispute 
between the field-owners relating thereto, 
justice could be sought from the Elect, who 
would be helped by this previous knowledge 
of the quantity of paddy owned by each, 
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though of course these qualities would very 


often in actual operation be found to bE 
operating together and not singly. 


HINTS FROM THE Mahabharata, 


The hints from the Mahabharata are . 
much more definite and tangible. The 
qualities mentioned are good family, personal 
bravery and skill in the leadership of armies, 
The first attribute is comparatively obscure, 
for the elements upon which the nobility of a 
family was considered to depend are not 
enumerated. They may have been wealth, 
seniority of stock, or any other factors, taken 
separately or combined. The second and 
the third attributes are clear enough. There 
is nothing in the three qualities that stands 
in the way of their union in the same person: 
The object, tlferefore, of making three-fold 
the origin of kingship seems to be that each 
of these operating in isolation from the other 
two may secure for its possessor the ruler- 
ship over.a community. Itis not clear how 
far back this tradition of the three-fold origin 
of kingship dates. It is cited from the 
sdstvas obviously more ancient than the time 
of their citation, though it cannot be asserted 
that the tradition was as old as the rise of 
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exertion on the part of the would be ruler 
himself to make his way to the throne by 
dint of his virtues. This has given an arti- 
ficial appearance to the elevation of the first 
king to the throne. What seems more 
plausible is that the person who towers over 
his fellows in the qualities more appreciated 
in a particular society; as for instance, ability 
in sea-faring in the race living on the sea- 
coast, or strength, fleetness of foot, sureness 
of mark &c,, in a community of hunters, 
becomes gradually their chief? It is not 
probable that the people felt the want of a 
ruler as the pinch of hunger for a few days, 
and met together to choose the best among 
themselves as their head. Such deliberate 
and collective choice of a ruler may have 
been possible in later stages of evolution, 
when kingship had already become a firm 
institution of the society, when the vacant 
throne was felt as ominous and undesirable. 
The “natural” races may not have felt it 
much, for living in small detached, headless 
groups was so far in a line with their temper 
as not to have been to them a source of 
inconvenience and anxiety. They had not 
yet moreover, any experience of the con- 
veniences of corporate life under a chieftain 
likely to excite their cravings therefore by 
contrast with their chiefless condition. The 
only truth therefore that the legend may 
furnish is that the first Elect had extra- 
ordinary personal virtues which influenced 
his elevation, The account from the Jatakas 
does not, however, mark out any special 
virtue or combination of virtues, He is no 
doubt described as “commanding” which may 
be taken to suggest that he was brave, 
physically strong and so forth ; but an all- 
round perfection is next claimed for him, 
which drowns all suggestions as to the reality 
in its legendary megalogue, 

The account from the WMahdvastu Ava- 
dänam fares better in this respect. The first 
elect is powerful, which enables him to reward 
and punish. The quantity of paddy on each 
field is ascertained before his election, which 
shows that should there be any dispute 
between the field-owners relating thereto, 
justice could be sought from the Elect, who 
would be helped by this previous knowledge 
of the quantity of paddy owned by each. 


1. Cf Prof. F. Ratzel’s History of Mankind, vol. 
I, p. 131, 
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The Elect is also ‘pleasing’ and hence 
popular to the people. It is not specified 
what words and deeds gained him popularity 
before his selection, for which he came to be ` 
‘pleasing, and in what circumstances those 
words were uttered and deeds done. The 
only facts that stand out are that the Elect 
was the most powerful of all; and hence the 
advantages that could be expected from a 
powerful man could be used for the people’s 
benefit. He was expected to be just, and as he 
was ‘pleasing’, it may be inferred that he had 
given indications to the people that he would - 
not be unjust in the use of his great power, 
and administer justice among the people 
properly which would be one of the factors 
for maintaining his future popularity. Just- 
ness alone could not perhaps have gained 
chiefship for a person devoid of other virtues ; 
at least, as will appear from subsequent 
discussion, no one has yet claimed it for the 
quality. ‘Powerful? which may import 
bravery, physical strength, military skill 
and so forth, have been described hereafter 
as sufficient for securing  chieftainship, 
though of course these qualities would very 
often in actual operation be found to be 
operating together and not singly. 


HINTS FROM THE Mahdéharata. 


The hints from the Mahabhérata are — 
much more definite and tangible. The 
qualities mentioned are good family, personal 
bravery and skill in the leadership of armies, 
The first attribute is comparatively obscure, 
for the elements upon which the nobility of a 
family was considered to depend are not 
enumerated. They may have been wealth, 
seniority of stock, or any other factors, taken 
separately or combined. The second and 
the third attributes are clear enough. There 
is nothing in the three qualities that stand} 
in the way of their union in the same person! 
The object, tferefore, of making three-fold 
the origin of kingship seems to be that each 
of these operating in isolation from the other 
two may secure for its possessor the ruler- 
ship over.a community. It is not clear how 
far back this tradition of the three-fold origin 
of kingship dates, It is cited from the 
sãsiras obviously more ancient than the time 
of their citation, though it cannot be asserted 
that the tradition was as old as the rise of 
the first Aryan kings, 
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THEORIES OF EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP AMONG INDO-ARYANS 


HERBERT SPENCER'S MENTION OF THE SECOND 
AND THE THIRD ATTRIBUTES. 

The second and the third attributes are 
mentioned by Herbert Spencer? along with 
other king-making qialities of primitive 
times, The political headship in his opinion 
was acquired by one whose fitness asserted 
itself in the form of superior prowess, greater 
physical strength, stronger will, wider 
knowledge, quicker insight, greater age, 
larger wealth. , 


His ENUMERATION OF THE ABOVE AS WELL ` 
AS OTHER ATTRIBUTES, 

The first-named quality includes both 
personal bravery and military skill, —the very 
attributes mentioned in the Makäbhärata. 
Good family, may, as I have already said, 
depend upon various factors among which 
wealth may be: reckoned as one. I have 
some doubt as to whether wealth alone could 
procure kingship. 


WHETHER UNAIDED WEALTH IS SUFFICIENT ? 


It may create an influeuce which may 
not be in the direction of political headship. 
Spencer says that wealth (largeness of posses- 
sions) is an indirect mark of superiority and 
a direct cause of influence, and confirms his 
view by instances, two of which need be 
noticed : “With the Tacullies, any person 
may become a #zuty or chief who will 
occasionally provide a village feast”,? and 
“among the Tolewas in Del Norte County, 
money makes thé chief?’ Wealth combined 
with one or a few personal virtues may be of 
help to the operation of the latter, but 
whether, unaided, it can achieve the afore- 
said end is a question about which I have 
doubts. Even if the reports of the above two 
instances be correct, we cannot, I think, apply 
them to the early societies without further 
evidences showing that the temper af the 
primitive savage was such that it could un- 
hesitatingly welcome a man though devoid of 

| recommendations but that ef his wealth to 
ithe chiefship of his community. There may 
be positive hindrances to the transpiration of 


t. See his Principles of Sociology. 


2. Herbert Spencer's Principles of Sociology 
(1902), Vol. II, p. 334. 


The manifestations of the abstract qualities or 
their combinations may be various, and impossible to 
be exhaustively enumerated. 


3. Ibid. 
814-5 
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such a state of things; for it is very likely 
that a man possessed of wealth along with 
other virtues may be the rival of the maz 
with mere wealth. It would not be difficult 
for the former to beat the latter down and 
secure for himself what was passing into 
another’s hand. 

Should we suppose that the primitive 
man of wealth was always endowed in those 


_days with some or other of the aforesaid 
«=+ qualities, we have to make another assump- 


tion that the acquisition of possessions by 
heredity did not yet begin. If this be true, 
the wealthy man would always be a maker 
of his own fortune and hence endowed with 
many qualities involved in its acquisition, 
which may count among them some of those 
requisite for elevation to the headship. 


SENIORITY. 


The greater experience generally accom- 
panying old age commanded deference in 
early societies, though old men with senile 
incapacity were killed or left to die. The 
most energetic senior of a tribe could wield 


“political superiority. 


THE OTHER QUALITIES, 


Of bravery, skill in leadership, and supe- 
rior bodily strength, the first and the third 
may often be found together; and these 
when joined with the second become a 
powerful combination. The remaining attri- 
butes of stronger will, wider knowledge, and 


-quicker insight could be more effective when 


co-operating with one or some of the quali- 
ties already mentioned; and it would be 
perhaps difficult for them to make headway 
in absolute isolation from one or other of the 
above group of attributes. 

The actual operation of the above quali- 
ties may imply the existence of many subsi- 
diary ones, eg., the leadership of armies 
requires endurance. It contemplates also 
the creation of many favourable circum- 
stances, the timely use of those already 
favourable, the occurrence of many unexpect- 
ed events helping the purpose in view and so 
forth. All these taken together would be the 
totality of conditions constituting the cause 
for the elevation of a person to the throne, 
The attributes, single or grouped, as the case 
may be, are the dominating forces in the 
field and have therefore been specially men- 
tioned, War and unrest may be favourable 
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for the play of some of them, while peace or 
other states of affairs for the rest, 

Thus far about the personal attributes. 
There may be other forces which may also 
be spect. lly mentioned and which may 
be said to lie more in the beliefs or institu- 
tions of the early societies yn in the men 
availing themselves of those forces; though 
of course the utilization of the forces may 
require the possession of particular attributes 
by those men. 


THE PATRIARCH BECOMES A CHIEF. 


Such a force may lie for instance in the 
patriarchal institution, When men, says 
Herbert Spencer, passed from the hunting 
stage into the pastoral and wandered in 
search of food for their domesticated animals, 
they fell into conditions favouring the forma- 
tion of patriarchal groups. The growth of 
simple groups into those compound and 
doubly-compound acknowledging the autho- 
rity of one who unites family headship with 
political superiority has been made familiar 
by Sir Henry Maine and others as common 


to early Greeks, Romans, Teutons, Slavs, 


and Hindus. The joint undivided family, 
wherever its beginning is seen in the Aryan 
communities, springs universally out of the 
patriarchal family, a group of natural or 
adoptive descendants held together by 
subjection to the eldest living ascendant, 
father, grandfather, or great-grandfather. In 
the more extensive assemblages of kinsmen 
constituting the joint family, the eldest male 
of the eldest line is never the parent of all 
the members, and not necessarily the first in 
age among them. There is always the im- 
pression that the blood of the collective 
brotherhood runs more truly and purely in 
some one line than in any other. Among 
the Hindus, the eldest male of this line, if of 
full mental capacity, is generally placed at 
the head of the concerns of the joint family. 
If he is not deemed fit for his duties, a 
worthier kinsman is substituted for him by 
election, and the longer the joint family 
holds together, the more election gains 
ground at the expense of birth, The whole 
process may be described as the gradual 
transmutation of the patriarch into the chief, 
the general rule being that the latter is elect- 
ed with a strong preference for the eldest 


1, Herbert Spencer, op.cit, pp. 342, 343 
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line. Sometimes, he is assisted by a definite 
council of near kinsmen, and sometimes, 
this council takes his place. On the whole 
where the body of kinsmen formed on the 
type of the joint family is a purely civil in- 
stitution, the tendency is towards greater 
disregard of the claims of blood. But in 
those states of society in which the brother- 
hood is a political, militant, self-sustaining 
group, we can perceive from actually extant 
examples that a separate set of causes comes 
into operation and that the chief as military 
leader sometimes more than regains the pri- 
vileges lost through the decay of the tradition 
connecting him with the common root of all 
the kindred. Thus all the branches of 
human society may or may not have been 
developed from joint families but wherever it 
was an institution of the Aryan race,? we see 
that the patriarch could rise into political 
headship, 


THE MATRIARCHATE. 


The “maternal system” is held by some 
to have preceded the paternal, but there are 
doubts as to this priority. “If patriarchal 
reasons are enough to account for the custom 
as we find it,” says Sir Frederick Pollock, “we 
can hardly assume that in a given case it was 
formerly matriarchal, merely because for all 
we know, it might have been so. This would 
be to assume the very thing to be proved, 


fact maternal at some earlier time.’’? 

Under this system, however, women have 
no personal power. If it at all converges 
political power on any person like the pater- 
nal system, it is on a male rather than ona 
female. In many societies, again, in which 
this system is the rule, an exception is made 
in the case of the political head. > 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MEDICINE MAN AS 
AN ORIGIN OF KINGSHIP. i 


È 
Spencer mentions another influence as the 


è 

1, See Sir Henry Maine’s Early History of 
stitutions (r905) pp. 115-118. I have retained his 
for the sake of brevity or adaptation to the present 
context, in order to allow him to state his own case 
with its necessary details. (See also his Ancient Law, 
ch. v, and its Note on patriarchal theory by Sir 
Frederick Pollock.). 


2. See Note Kon ch. v, Maine's Ancient Law, 
p. 178. l 

3. Encyclopædia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. 17, 
p. 889; H. Spencer, op. cit, pp. 344, 345. 
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language as far as possible, with changes or omissions ` 


THE COMING RECONSTRUCTION OF THE EMPIRE 


origin ‘of political headship. It operates 
alone in some cases and conjointly with that 
of military prowess in other cases. But “that 
ø this arises as early as the other can scarcely 
be said ; since until the ghost-theory? takes 
shape, there is no origin for it. But when 
belief in the spirits of the dead becomes cur- 
rent, the medicine-man professing ability to 
control them and inspiring faith in his pre- 
tensions is regarded with a fear which 
prompts obedience.”? Spencer has not ela- 
borated the hypothesis by showing the 
various steps by which the medicine-man can 


1. Le., the fear of the ghosts of powerfulmen. 
Where many tribes have been welded together bya 
conqueror, his ghost acquires in tradition the pre. 
eminence of a god. (See H. Spencer, op. cit., p. 363). 


2. H. Spencer, op. cit., p. 338. 
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acquire political superiority. He also re- 
marks that the operation of “ccs influence of 
the medicine-man depends upon the ghost- 
theory which comes into being later than the 
‘attribute”—origin of chieftainship but how 
long later, he does not state. The supposed 
aid of supernatural powers as a strengthener 
of political authority already acquired by 
some means or other cannot be denied. But 
how a magician (medicine-man) can make 
way to the throne requires to be shown, 
This has been done by Dr. Frazer in his 
Goldex Bough with an industry in the com- 
pilation and presentation of materials that is 
indeed admirable. We shall postpone our 
remarks on it until we have glanced over his 
whole position, 


(To be continued), 
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THE COMING RECONSTRUCTION OF THE EMPIREx 


HIS pamphlet is the outcome of the agitation 
which followed the publication in the Bombay 
Chronicle of Mr. Lionel Curtis’ letter to the 

Secretary of the Round Table a short while ago. 
Mir. Curtis explains his own position as well as his 
-political views on India, and also the object of the 
Round Table groups started by him all over the 
empire for the study of Imperial problems. He 
admits that he has often enough been wrong in his 
opinions, and writes with refreshing candour and 
Sympathy, and we confess that this little work 
throws an altogether new light on his activities. 
The reason of the misunderstanding between him 
aud educated Indians is explained by Mr. Curtis 
himself. He truly says that the most dangerous of 
all chasms in India is that which divides Eoglish 
officials from educated Indians, and that they stand 
opposed like two political parties. That being 
so, it was a tactical blunder on the part of Mr. 
Curtis to associate too closely with officials, 
/when his object, as it now appears, was to learn the 
Indian point of view on imperigl problems. He 
-= wauted to form Round Table groups in India with the 
aid of non-official Europeans, with a view to bring 
togetheg educated Indiaus and European officials, 
and his project fell through, when almost ono the 
point of fruition, owing to the controversy raised 
over his fetter. This is indeed unfortunate, for the 
object ofthe Round Table groups appears to be to 
bring together members because they differ, aud Mr. 


*“ A Letter to the People of India: by Lionel 


Curtis. Macmillan & Co. Price 12 annas. Wheeler 
& Co.’s bookstalls and principal booksellers. Profits 


to be paid to the Servant of Iudia Society. Pp. 8L. 


Curtis’ experience is that in discussing their differences 
they come to understand and think better of each 
other. “Whea people have talked things over, a 
host of misunderstandings vanish, unexpected points 
of agreement begin to appear, and the real points of 
difference are defined and brought into true propor- 
tion.” It is interesting to note that the idea of 
visiting India to study the problem on the spot was 
first suggested to Mr. Curtis by Sir James Meston in 
a letter written so far back as in 1909 in which Sir 


James “urged that most of the standard books on 


India, by Strachey and others, were out of date. 
In the last twenty years, he said, political thought 
in India had been moving at a pace unexampled iu 
its previous history. He warned me against the 


danger of attempting to study India at a distance, 


and advised that [ should visit the country for the 
purpose of hearing what Indians and especially the 


Nationalists themselves had to say on the subject.” 


Mr. Curtis complains that he has not obtained 
sufficient credit for his sympathetic pronouncements 
on Indian claims in his book on the Problems of the 
Commonwealth, where he says that the people of 
India must be gradually schooled to the management 
of their national affairs, and that the task of prepar- 
ing for freedom the races which cannot as yet govern 
themselves is the supreme duty of those who can; 
and he also advises us to be satisfied with the 
utterances of statesmen of the front rank who think 
that we are right in seeking to attain self-government, 
but differ from us as to the means. In reply, we may 
say that history is strewn with the graves of pious 
promises issuing in reactionary deeds ; even among 
the Spanish followers of Pizarro aud Cortez there 
were meu in authority who were full of benevolent 
sentiments towards the Incas and the Aztecs, but 
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that did not prevent the effacement of those people 
from the political history of the globe; and utterances 
breathing sympathy with our final goal have been 
showered on us by so many statesmen and adniinis- 
trators of the first rank, ever since the foundation of 
British rule in India in the age of the Munros and 
Elphinstones, down to the days of Lord Morley and 
the latest Public Services Commissioners, and yet 
they have had so little effect in shaping actual policy 
of our ralers, that mere professions of good will often 
raise in us the suspicion that they are used asa 
convenient cloak under which ‘the task of preparing 
for freedom’ the subject-races of India may continue 
to be the white man’s pleasant burden for evermore. 
The time has indeed come when it is absolutely neces- 
sary for those who pose as friends of India to have 
the courage to prescribe, as the Americans have done 
in the Philippines, a limit to the period during which 
this task of preparation is to go on; for it is evident 
that otherwise the most’ generous sentiments need 
not have anything more than an academic value, 
as has hitherto been the case. And our objection to 
the task of preparing us for self-government being 
shared by the Dominions and the Colonies, where 
Indians are subjected to the most humiliating treat- 
ment, is so obviously reasonable that it need not 
strike anyone as in the least degree surprising. 

Ina recent” speech Lord Curzon spoke of “the 
larger reconstruction ofthe governing bodies of the 
Empire which might be called for after the War.” Mr. 
Curtis in the book under review frames such a’scheme 
which seems to have the approval of the important 
organisation which he represents. Such a reconstruc- 
tion, Mr. Curtis shows, will be urgently called for 
by the greatly changed financial position of the 
mother-country after the War. The charges on the 
war-debt will greatly exceed the total revenue of the 
United Kingdom before the War, and it will be 
wholly unable to bear the strain of properly equip- 
ping and maintaining an Imperial army and navy. 
Mr. Curtis therefore proposes that Great Britain 
should have a Parliament for purely domestic 
government like the Dominions, and that there should 
be a Great Imperial Parliament for all the commu- 
nities of the British Commonwealth, which will be 
divided into an Upper and Lower Hause, both of 
which will contain Indian representatives. ‘‘As to 


the representation of India on both those Houses the - 


appointment of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Bikaner to represent the Princes of India at the 
present Imperial Conference, and ofSirS. Sinha has 
created a precedent which will, I believe, never be 
reversed.” The lower house must be a purely elective 
assembly, and the spokesmen of India would be 
eligible for seats inthe Ministry. Mr. Curtis leaves 
us to think out for ourselves whether the British 
Parliament as at present constituted, or the Imperial 
Parliament under his scheme, on which India will be 
represented, is more likely to give a favourable deci- 
sion in regard to the two questions which most 
affect India, e.g. (1) by what means should she reach 
responsible government, (2) how fast can those 
steps be taken. And in this connection Mr. Curtis 
would ask us to remember that there is nothing 
which the Dominions less desire than tocontrol Indian 
affairs. S. the factor which impressed me most 
in Canada, New Zealand, and Australia was the 
rooted aversion which these people have to any 
scheme which meant their sharing in the government 


* Reuters telegram, May 4. 
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of India . , The feeling against such proposals 
was overwhelming and the reason is not far to seek. 
To these young democratic communities the principle 
of self-government is the breath of their nostrils. It 
is almost a religion. They feel as if there were some- 
thing inherently wrong in one people ruling another. 
Itis the same feeling as that which makes the Americans 
dislike governing the Philippines and decline to restore 
order in Mexico. My first impressions on this subject 
were strongly confirmed on my recent visit to these 
Dominions. I scarcely recall one of the numerous 
meetings I addressed at which I was not asked why 
India was not given selfgovernment and what steps 
were being taken in that direction.” Mr. Curtis 
thinks that the Feudatory chiefs, representing a 
quarter of the population of India, and the ‘vast 
cosmic community’ of Mahomedans, the principal 
centres and authorities of whose faith lie outside the 

Empire, should have representatives in the Upper 
House of the Imperial Parliament. He has no views 
to offer at present as to the basis upon which the 
various communities of the Empire should be repre- 
sented on the Lower House, but.that isa detail, all- 
important though it is, which may be worked out 
subsequently if the main principles of his scheme are 
approved. 

‘ We shall close by quoting some of Mr. Curtis’ 
views and opinions, which, so far as they go, seem to 
be unexceptionable. It is a pity that these views were 
not put forward in print at the time Mr. Curtis first 
landed in India, asthey would undoubtedly have clear- 
ed the atmosphere of the fog of suspicion which 
hampered his subsequent work. Speaking of reli- 
gious divisions, he says: “It is in the nature of 
despotisms to foster such divisions, and a free system 
of government which seeks to build on such quick- 
sands will surely come to grief.” “Mystay here has 
made me realise that wein England have fallen into 
a habit of writing in one way, when we are talking of 
fellow-citizens in the Dominions, and in another whén 
we are talking of our fellow-citizens in India ak 
Egypt.” “Personally I do not flinch from saying 
that I look forward to atime [but how long ahead? ` 
—~thatis the important point for Indiens to know 
now] when in all these provinces, and also in the 
capital of India itself, elective legislatures will sit, 
with executive wholly consisting of the leaders who 
for the time being command a majority and resign 
the moment they cease to command it......That is the 
end to which I am looking, and which can, I believe, 
be attained, ifsthe goal is first clearly perceived, if 
the steps towards it are carefully thought out, if 
sufficient time is taken in making such steps, and also 
if each step is taken in time. [ The italics are ours ] 
I should find it difficult to suggest whether India 
has more to fear from overhaste or procrastina: 
tion. And this 1 say, knowing.that so wise, ex- 
perienced and adyanced a democrat as Lord Morley 
has spoken of that goal as one which may never 
be reached in India. With all due respect to an 
authority so weighty, I believe thatit can, must 
and will be reached, and nothing which I have seen 
in India has shaken or is likely to shake that faith.” 

' Mr. Curtis might perhaps be disposed to argue 
that Indians would get responsible government as 
soon as they are fit, not a moment sooner or later ; 
and that to put a time-limit to the period of prepar- 
ation would therefore be a useless exercise of the 
imagination. But itis really not so. It is a mistaken 
view, most common amoug those in authority whose 
vested interests are bound to suffer in the process, 
that every advance in political growth must proceed 
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friends of India, therefore, to lay down a practical 
programme of the results to be achieved within a 
definite period. This” is a task which the bureaucracy 
shirks from, as we have seen in the case of the late 
Mr. Gokhale’s Universal Education Bill, where there 
was no end to liberal professions of sympathy, 
though the government would not accept the twenty 
year's limit proposed by Mr. Gokhale. And this is at 
the root of the reason why, in spite of their generous 
sentimeuts, the European officials fail to command 
- our confidence. 


step by step along the old lines, just- as much as 
it would be to suppose that oue who wishes to fly iu 
the air must begin with the primitive baloon before 
he can be allowed to try a modern eroplane. And by 
g leaving the attainment of the goal to a vague future, 
we preveat the goal from being clearly perceived and 
the steps towards it from being clearly thought out ; 
for this purpose, which Mr. Curtis rightly thinks to 
be so essential, itis absolutely necessary to think of 
the ideal as one within the region of practical politics, 
and not as a far-off divine event, which reduces the 


whole discussion to futile barrenness. It behoves all POL 
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had of course spilt over them, and they 
were standing in the wet all the time they 
worked, chopping and cutting and opening 


CHAPTER IX. 
MEG’S BRIDESMAID. 


é% NE and one.” 
O “Two and one.” 
“And over the juice, miss.”’ 
Such were a few of the remarks which 


were addressed to Gladys on the first day 
ot her engagement at the fried fish shop. 


She had been at work since ten o’clock,. 


helping in the premises behind the shop 
with the various articles that required 
cleaning and attending to, such as knives 
aud forks, pepper-boxes, salt-cellars, vine- 
gar bottles, all of which needed to be 
cleaned and filled, and this work was in 
her department. 
, The fish had been prepared for cooking 
ut in the back yard by two elderly 
women who received sixpencé an hour for 
their work. Gladys arrived just in time 
to see them finishing their task, and she 
shuddered as she watched them cleaning 
and scraping the fish, their hands all the 
while in a long zinc trough, through which 
constantly poured a stream of water from 
a tap, this washing the refuse down intoa 
receptacle at the sloping end. It was chilly, 
wet, horrible work Gladys thought, and 
she noticed that the poor old things only 


‚what we can get and be thankful. 


the fish with sharp knives with marvellous 
rapidity. 

“Hard work, isn’tit ?’’ she ventured to 
remark to one of them as she was prepar- 
ing to go, after receiving her pay. 

“Well, yes, I suppose it is ’ard,” said 
the old woman, "but, bless you, I’m glad 
to get it. There ain’t much room for us 
old women in the world, so we must take 
You’ve 
got your years before you, I can see, my 
dear. Make the best of them while you 
can. And don’t tura up your nose at a 


“nice young man if ’e comes along. I did, 


and I’ve ’ad to keep myself all my life 
instead of sittin’ by the fire while some 
big, strong man goes out to work for me. 
But there, [don’t grumble. [ve got good 
’ealth, thanks be to God, and I ’aven’t a 
bad tooth in my ’ead, and there’s not 
many can say thatat my age.” 

And the cheerful old woman, who had 
doubtless all her life never been able to 
earn more than fourteen or fifteen shillings 
a week and considered herself lucky in 
that, chuckled as she went away, leaving 
Gladys thinking and wondering over what 
is nothing less than the heroism of the 
really poor, who can still find something 
iu their drab lives to laugh at and be 
thankful for. Thanktnl for sixpence an 


had on thin, worn boots, and the water hour, earned at what most people would 
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call a repulsive occupation ! That kept on 
coming back to Gladys as she tried to 
become accustomed to the smell from the 
boiling fat in which the fish was being 
fried in large tanks. It was a peculiar, 
rather sickly smell to be constantly stand- 
ing over—for part of her duty was to keep 
the boiling, sizzling mass moving, to 
notice when the pieces of fish were done, 
and to take them out and place themina 
wire tray just behind the tank where they 
would keep warm and be ready to serve. 
The potatoes were cooked in the same 
way, and at twelve o’clock the first rush 
of customers came in. 

Working girls from the pickle factory in 
the neighbourhood were amongst the first 
comers; then other young women and 
young men, workers also. Then at one 
o’clock labourers from some building 
works in progress close by, big, strong, 
rough men, roughly clothed and covered 
with dirt, and with harsh voices, but al- 
ways, in their rough way, polite to 
Gladys, checking their rather strong lan- 
guage when she was by, and looking at 
her with eyes of frank admiration, not 
with the leer that better class, better 
dressed men, think fit to employ so often 
when they honour a waitress by giving 
her an order. 

“One and one.” 

“Two and one.” 

‘And over the juice, miss.” 

Gladys was frankly bewildered at first 
by these remarks when the orders were 
piven, but quickly she began to under- 
stand them. ‘One and one” meant a 
penny piece of fish and a pennyworth of 
potatoes; “two and one”? meant a two- 
penny piece and a penny-worth of pota- 
toes ; the juice was the vinegar supplied in 
a bottle stopped by a cork which was 
pierced with little holes so that vinegar 
could be shaken, not poured, out. 

She and Mr. Parlow were kept busy 
handing over fish and potatoes, not only 
to those who ate their portion in the shop, 
or took it away ina piece of newspaper, 
to eat outside as they lounged in the 
streets, but also to those who brought in 
dishes or plates to carry away enough fish 
to give their families a midday meal; busy 
mothers, some of these, without time to 
attend to the cooking of a dinner ; others 
shifty, happy-go-lucky people, women who 
had very likely spent their morning ata 


public-house, and then suddenly realised 
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that a hungry husband would be home at 
one o’clock. Sometimes, too, looking 
rather self-conscious, a black-coated work- 
er would sidle in, a poor clerk earning only 
about half the money of a mechanic, 
driven by compulsion to the cheap fried 
fish shop. Then, again, two or three well- 
dressed boys, doubtless from offices, or the 
bank near by, hard up for the moment and 
ravenously hungry, looking upon fried fish 
as cheap and filling and something to eat 
at any rate ; besides, it was rather a joke, 
this lunching for three-pence in a room 
with a sawdusted floor, where there were 
no cloths on the tables, and.one ate with 
one’s fingers. 


When two o'clock struck, the rush was 
over, and before three the trade for the 
morning was, so Mr. Parlow said, finish- 
ed. By then all the fish had been sold and 
all the potatoes. That was one of the- 
secrets of successful trade, so Mr. Parlow 
explained to Gladys, to gauge as nearly as 
possible how much would be sold, how 
much would be left over. 

Gladys sank down in a chair in the 
little room at the back of the shop, thank- 
ful that the work was over for the present. 
She had no idea that the standing and 
moving about all the time would be so 
tiring. For the first few minutes of her 
rest she felt as if she never wanted to see 
fried fish again. 


“Now then, Missy,” said Mr. Parlow, 
“I don’t suppose you feel like any fried fish 
after being over it all day, do you? And 
there’s only just a couple of bits left, I see. 
That’s about the finest clear-out I ever 
saw. Now, you-couldn’t look at fish, I 
can see that, so Pil just send the boy out 
for a bit of beef and ham and some pickles. 
That’ll do us both a bit of good, I think.” 

Gladys couldn’t help smiling to herself. 
She could hardly believe that it was really 
she who was here, acting as waitress and . 
general help in% fried fish shop, and that 
she was going to sit down to eat her lunch 
with a stout, good-natured man in his 
shirt-sleeves and a white apron. ; 

Then, a little atter three, having tdken 
off her apron and put on her hat and coat, 
she was free todo what she liked until six 
o'clock, when she would have to return to 
the shop. 

It was harder work at the fish shop 
than it had been at the coffee shop, and 


Gladys felt as if she could only throw 


ne 
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herself down on her bed at home and sleep 
for hours. 

But first of all she had made up her 
mind to write to Lord Guardene, and so, 
on her way to the Free Library she bought 
a little penny packet of stationery, and in 
the library asked the civil young assistant 
for a Directory of the Peerage. 

Here was easily found Lord Guardene’s 
address. He had no permanent London 
address, except two or three clubs, and 
the family seat was entered as Guardene 
Castle, Northumberland. 

Guardene Castle! How nice it sounded! 
Guardene Castle! If she were to accept 
him she would be Lady Guardene of 
Guardene Castle. Guardene Castle or a 
fried fish shop! How incongruous, how 
ludicrous the conjunction sounded ! 

When Gladys reached home she sat 
down at the little rickety table in the ill- 
furnished bedroom, with the packet of 
cheap notepaper before her, thinking, 
thinking, thinking. 

Atlast she had brought herself to the 
point of writing a letter of refusal; she 
had made up her mind that she would 
refuse him, and now could she—could shedo 
it? She looked out at the window into the 
sordid little street—it was raihing now, 
making the small, dingy houses look more 
dingy and grimy than before; the outlook 
Seemed more depressing than ever. In 
imagination she could once more almost 
- taste the steam, the smell of that fried fish 
shop--and then she thought of Guardene 
Castle. She tried to persuade herself that 
she could love Lord Guardene, that love 


would come; but the more she tried this 


self-persuasion the more difficult it became. 
The candle of love could not be lighted at 
will, No, she could not marry where her 
heart would never be. 

And so, bravely and with a steady 
hand, she wrote on that cheap paper a 
letter grateful and kind, definitely refusing 
: the honour which Lord Gyardene offered 
* her. She gave no address, she gave no 
explanations; she simply declined the offer 
and hoped that he would find someone 
who could really care for him as he deserved 
to be cared for. Then on her way back to 
work at six o’clock she posted the letter, 
and Guardene Castle vanished and the fish 
shop was there in reality. 

“I can see that this is going to be a big 
go, Missy,” said Mr. Parlow, when at a 
few minutes past twelve the shop was 
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cleared of itslast customer and the shutters 
put up, “so I don’t think it will be long 
before your wages are increased. No, you 
don’t do anything more to-night. You’ve 
done your bit of work. The boy’ll do all 
the cleaning up in the morning. And now, 
it’s a bit of a rough neighbourhood at 
night, so I’ll see you safely home.” 

“Yes, ’e’s a good sort is old Parlow,” 
said Meg, who had got back earlier, for her 
shop was nearer home than Gladys’s. 
“But you look tired, my dear. It’s been a 
hard day for you, ’asn’t it? You look 
worried, too, and thoughtful. Anything 
wrong, dear ? Tell me, won’t you? You’ve 
often listened to my bits of troubles. Tell 
me what itis. I know there’s somethin’.” 

“No, uo, Meg, there’s really nothing 
except that—oh, well, I will tell you! I’ve 
written to a man who asked me to marry 
him.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am glad ! Of course you 
said yes ?” 

“No, I said no, Meg. I couldn’t say yes 
because I didn’t love him.” 

“Ah, that’s a pity, that’sa pity!” said 
Meg sagely. “But it aint no good 
marryin’ a chap if you can’t love ’im, is 
it? Why, bless me, more than one ’as said 
to me, ‘Wot you can see in that Ted i 
can’t think.’ I’ve had to tell one or two 
of ’em off for sayin’ that. Very likely 
they’re right ; ’e ain’t much to look at, and 
I don’t know exactly ’ow it came about 
that I fell in love with ’im ; but there it is, 
I love ‘im and Dd let ’1m walk over me. 
But ’00 was ’e, Gladys, your young man? 
And is there anyone else ?” 

Gladys felt as if it would relieve her to 
open her mind; she really had begun to 
Jove this kind coster girl; she saw the 
beauty of the kindly heart beating in that 
big, strong body. And so by degrees she 
told of Lord Guardene, and then in a burst 
of confidence she told of the man she had 
only seen once. 

“I couldn’t marry Lord Guardene because 
I couldn’t love him, Meg,” concluded 
Gladys. “I tried to think I could, but 
then I always seemed to see—someone else 
standing between him and me, scmeone 
else.” 

“Ah, that’s it, my dear, that’s it ! You 
fell in love at first sight” Meg nodded. 
“Ah, well, you'll come together, you sec 
if you don’t. And you’ve refused a lord! ; 


Fancy that !’? Meg’s voice was full of awe. 
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“A real live lord you’ve said noto! My, 
it makes me almost frightened to be in the 
same room with you, And what’s become 
of the other fellow, then ?” 

Gladys shook her head, 

“I only saw him that once, and perhaps 
I shall never see him again.” 

“Oh, that you will! You cheer up. And 
anyway, you'll know what to do when 
you're married, for you’re going to be my 
bridesmaid, you know, so you'll see what 
to do when ’e takes you along to the 
church. Oh, it’ll be all right, you see if it 
ain’t P’ 

There was something so cheering, so 
comforting in Meg’s confidence that things 
would turn out all right that Gladys slept 
soundly that night, acknowledging to her- 
self before sleep kissed her eyes that she 
was happier now that she had written to 
ee Guardene, now that she had refused 

im. 

And the next day even the fried fish 
shop seemed to be a little more bearable, 
and, as the days went on she became more 
used to the work and the atmosphere, and 
grew in favour with the regular customers, 
and the young ‘‘nuts’” from the bank and 
offices began to come there when they 
were not hard up, and to spread rumours 
of the pretty girl at the fried fish shop 
amongst their friends, and the evening 
trade began to grow what Mr. Parlow 
called quite swagger. 

“Were getting quite a decent class of 
people in the evening, Missy,” he said one 
day. ‘I think after a bit l'Il try and en- 
large and havea little sort of better-class 
supper room out, at the back there. And 
by the way, I'll make ita pound a week 
for you from next Saturday. I shall make 
more out of this shop than Ido out of the 
other one soon.” 

A pound a week! 
that this was riches. 

Meg’s marriage was to take place 
shortly. Ted was out of the hospital and 
back at work again, and actually—think 
of it—he was to go with a number of 
others and receive a medal from the hands 
of the King himself! 

“You know, I shall simply go off my 
fat ’ead with excitement,’ said Meg to 
Gladys. “My Ted goin’ to see the King! 
Fancy that! ’!fs portrait ‘ll bein all the 
papers again. And next month we’re 
goin’ to get married. Well, I don’t know 
really ’ow I shall stand it. And then, my 
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It seemed to Gladys 
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dear, there’s one thing as ’urts me through 
it all—I shall be sorry to leave you. I 
never knew a real lady before. You've 
done mea lot of good, you’ave. I never 


thought of sayin’? no prayers before I knew @ 


you, I never thought of goin’ to church. 
You’ve made mea better woman, I think ; 
in fact, I know you’ave. Now come along 
down to that dress-maker woman with 
me, will you? Unless I gét you to talk 


to ’er she won’t do nothin’.” , 
Those were happy days. To Gladys it 
was delightful to see the pride of Meg and 
Ted in each other, the pride of Meg in her 
little hero, and Ted looking up to Meg as 
the cleverest woman in the whole of the 
south of London. The excitement of the 
preparations for the wedding, the visits to 
the little shop which was already taken, 
the assisting in the purchase of the furni- 
ture, the thousand and one arrangements 
to be made—Meg’s dress and her own to 
be chosen, to be superintended. Meg 1n- 
sisted on paying for Gladys’s bridesmaid’s 
dress, and this gift Gladys accepted in the 
spirit in which it was offered, and with 
some difficulty she persuaded Meg to have 
a quiet dress instead of one of rather flam- 
boyant blue which the coster girl had 
farcied. ` 
“IIH have one like yours, my dear,” said 
M 4 


hardly the thing for a bride and her brides 
maid to be dressed exactly alike, 
snorted : 


“IfI can’t ’ave my own way at my own 


weddin’ there ain’t goin’ to beno weddin’, 


she said. “You and I ’ave got to bedressed 


alike, Gladys, so there’s the end of it. And 
it’ll be nice to see old Ma Giles there, won’t 
it ? Poor old thing, I ’ope she’ll be well 
enough to come.” 

Ma Giles was recovering slowly fromthe 
shock the fire had caused her; she was. 
still feeble in body and, it was feared, in 


intellect as well. But she appeared at the | 
wedding, and recognized Meg and seemed 


also to have some knowledge of Gladys, 
and was driven away back toher relatjons, 
waving a feeble hand from the carriage 
window. 


The wedding took place at Surbiton, 
from the house of the publican and his 
wife, Ted’s aunt. Good-natured hospi- 
tality showered its friendly rays over every- 
thing and everybody. The happy couple 
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„were to spend a few days at Brighton and 
hen to return to the shop and to work. 
There was no changing of the bride’s 
adress beforé she went away ; fashion and 
ceremony do not prevail in coster circles, 
and asa rule, too, the bride is too proud 
of her wedding dress to want to change it. 
But before the bride and bridegroom left, 
Meg had a final and, it must be admitted, 
rather a tearful and sniffy farewell with 
Gladys. 
“Pm so ’appy, my dear, I’m so ’appy,”’ 
said Meg. “I only wish it could ’ave been 
- a double weddin’, for some’ow I don’t like 
to think of you bein’ all by yourself, work- 

4 in’ away in that shop. Still, we shall see 
youa lot, I ’ope. And you promise me if 
ever you want anythin’, if ever you get. 
out of work, you'll come tome. And you 

, ve got to come very, very often and see 

» us. And every Sunday, mind you, you’ve 
got tocome and spend the day with us. 
Good-bye, my dear, and Gawd bless you, 
and thank you for wot you’ve done for 
me.” 

“And God bless you, too, dear Meg, and 
may He give you every happiness.” 

} And the two, the coster girl and the 
lady, kissed as more than friends, as 
sisters. 

And then away Meg and Ted went to 
= their new life, and Gladys returned to her 
room in the little hotel, now lonely, to 

w cbange her bridesmaid’s dress and then to 
start work again at six o’clock that 
evening. 


CHAPTER X. 
LORD GUARDENE GETS HIS ANSWER. 


“Not bad news, I hope?” ° 

Lady Dalmayer was entertaining a 
house party at hercountry place, Challoner. 
After dinner the guests had drifted off to 
their various amusements, some to the 
billiard-room, some to the card-room, and 
two or three were lounging round the 
big wood fire in the spacious hall. 

The butler had brought in the letters by 
the dast post. The tray was handed round 
till it reached Lord Guardene, who was 
standing smoking a cigarette with his back 
to the fire. There was one letter for him, 
and one only, and this was addressed in 
a woman’s handwriting. It was a little, 
cheap, thin envelope, and he saw that it 
had been forwarded to him from Guardene 
Castle. The writing was strange to him. 





-perhaps between them they 
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He wondered who the letter could be 
from. And then his heart leapt. He won- 
dered—could it be—was it the letter he had 
so long expected, that he had almost given 
up hoping for? Could it be from Gladys 
Tremayne ? He had lady correspondents, 
but this writing was strange to him.’ The 
envelope was hardly of the style that a 
lady would use. The postmark, too, was 
“S: B.” And, after the fashion of human 
nature when puzzled as to who a letter is 
from, he turned it over and over, looking 
at it before he finally opened it. : 

And when he had read through the 
contents, written with a true womanly 
touch, his face contracted, he looked as if 
pain had suddenly seized him, and Lady 
Dalmayer repeated her remark : 

“Not bad news, I hope ?” 

“Oh, er—er—thanks, no—no, thank you, 
not very.” 

He spoke jerkily and hastily, crushed 
the letter in his hand, and walked away 
to the smoke-room, which was empty. He 
settled himself in a corner and read the 
letter through and through and through 
again. 

So at last he had heard from her, at 
last she had answered him, and it was 
no—no. The word beat dully on his brain 
as he sat for some moments looking 
straight in front of him. It was no. That 
was the hard, crushing fact that was first 
of all brought home to him. No! And 
then he began to speculate—to wonder. 
Why had she taken so long in answering? 
Had she met Raymes again, Raymes, who 
was now porter at the hotel ? Where was 
she staying? Where had she written from? 

He looked again at the letter; there 
was no address. The paper, too, he could 
see, was cheap and shabby. There was 
some mystery here. What did it all mean? 
She had left the house in Kirton Square; 
he had found that out when he was in 
town. Where was this letter written from, 
then? Ah, she was poor, she was in 
trouble; that was what it must mean. 
But why, oh, why, had she given no 
address ? He must -get to the bottom of 
this matter. He would consult Harry 
Raymes. Harry loved her, too, and 
could do 
something for her, if they could find her. 
Perhaps she wanted help? Ifso—ah, she 
should have all the help he was capable 
of giving. 

And so hastily he sat down to the 
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writing-table and wrote a hurried line to 
his friend Harry Raymes, telling him that 
he had heard from Gladys, but that there 
was some mystery, that he must see Harry 
at once, that he would be in town again 
inafew days. 

“Now I know theres something 
worrying you, Jack,” said Lady Dalmayer 
as Guardene went out to put his letter to 
Harry in the post-box in the hall. “I know 
there’s something bothering you. Now 
what is it? If it’s a matter of money, 
just come and tell me all about it, and 
we'll see if we can’t put it straight.” 

“Thanks, awfully, Madge. You’re a 
good sort. - But—well, it isn’t money.” 

Lord Guardene and Lady Dalmayer 
were hardly related; they were very, very 
distantly, connected. She was many 
years older than he, but she had always 
liked the good-looking, reckless young 
dare-devil; he and her husband had been 
great friends, Jack in his turn had always 
liked Lady Dalmayer, who, in his opinion, 
was a ripping good sort. He saw nothing 
of the hardness in her that was so appar- 
ent to some people ; he had not lived long 
enough or suffered enough to gain the 
seeing, the observant, eyes that can probe 
another’s soul or feelings. So to him 
Madge Dalmayer was just a jolly good 
sort of an elder cousin, as it might be, 
with plenty of money, a ripping house in 
the country, and always ready to help 
a fellow out ofa hole. 

“Well, if it isn’t money, then it’s a 
girl,” she said. “Oh, I know! When a 
man looks like you did after reading a letter, 
either a moneylender is dunning him or 
a girl has given him up. Tell me, Jack. 
old man. A little sympathy won’t hurt, 
willit? All of us have troubles sometimes, 
don’t we ?” 

“Yes PI tell you, Madge,” said Jack, 
after a moment’s pause. 

For he was in the state in which sym- 
pathy is absolutely necessary, when the 
heart bleeds, and it seems as if the hand 
of a friend would staunch it. 

“It was just a girl that I—well, that 
Iloved, Madge,’ he said, simply. “I 
wrote asking her to marry me. She’s 
taken a long time to answer, and now, 
well now I think something must have 
happened to her. It’s so strange that she 
shouldn’t have answered before.” 

_ Lady Dalmayer listened with the 
sympathy and understanding that so well 
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became a woman. By judicious questioning 


she managed to get out of Jack Guardene“ 


part of the story—how there were two 
men in love with this girl, he and his friend, 


and how there was an arrogant, brow- ` 


beatiug bully of a father concerned in the 
matter. 

Lady Dalmayer listened, and as she 
listened a curious feeling seized her, and she 
seemed to be certain of what the answer 
would be as she asked Jack : 

“This other man, this friend of yours,” 
she said alittle huskily, ‘‘what—what is 
his name ?” 

“Raymes, Harry Raymes.”’ 

“I thought so—I thought so !” 

Lady Dalmayer spoke under her breath 
with a little choke, and when Guardene, 
startled, turned to look at her, he saw 
that her face was white beneath the little 
touch of rouge she affected. 

“Yes, Raymes, Harry Raymes, my pal, 
the whitest man that ever lived. I met 
him out in Canada at his father’s ranch— 
mine lay alongside ofit. He was in love 
with her, too. Wetalked it over the last 
time I met him in town. He was earning 
his living as an hotel porter—Gad! it 
makes me sick now to think of it—and he 
wouldn’t take a penny from me either.” 

Lady Dalmayer nodded. 

“Ves, I know, I know ! I saw him there, 
too. It wasatthe Gramont Hotel. You 


know when I was travelling last year k_ 


went through Canada, and I stayed at the 
Raymes’s ranch, and they were very hospi- 
table to me. I have met them since in 
town.” 

Madge Dalmayer spoke jerkily, dis- 
jointedly, and as she spoke, a kind of wild, 
impotent hatred was filling her heart. She 
had a rival, some insignificant chit of a 
girl, no doubt. She wondered what she 
was like, this woman. 

And Jack Guardene who was fairly 
shrewd and observant, noticed the white, 
strained face, the jerky syllables, and won- 
dred what was causing the disturbance. 

“lve written to Harry telling him that 
I have heard from her,” went on Jack. “It’s 
only fair, I think. I’ve had my chance and 
lost. She’s given me my answer, and it’s 
‘No.’ And d’you know, Madge, he only saw 
her once, at least twice in one day, that 
wasit, and he fell in love with her then 
and there. It seemsso strange that—love 
at first sight. I never believed in it till 
Harry told me. Why, I knew her for weeks 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


and weeks before I found out that I even 


cared for her, and old Harry only just flops 


into a room, sees her fora few seconds, and 
comes out head over heels in love with her. 
T at first sight! A funny thing, isn’t 
it p? 

“Yes, yes,” said Madge 
looking straight before her. 

Love at first sight! The words seemed 
to come home to her, and she laughed 
alittle bitterly to herself. Love at first 
sight! That was a complaint for the 
young only, the worldly would have said, 
but she, almost middle-agéd, had contract. 
ed the complaint at the ranch in Canada. 

Guardene went on talking, little 
knowing the stabs his words were driving 
into Madge’s heart. 

“Of course, dear old Harry must be 
pulled out of that beastly hotel somehow. 
Only he’s so frightfully proud. Anyway, 
Pil run up and see him as soon as I hear 
from him. And I'll find her, I swear I will, 
Pil find her for him.” 

“Jack,” Lady Dalmayer interrupted 
Guardene, “do you know why Mr. Raymes, 
Harry as you call him, quarrelled with his 
father ? Did they really quarrel, or what 
wasit?” -> 

“Yes, I know,” answered Jack simply. 
“Madge, there’s a tangle, a pretty sort 
of tangle, and my pal’s init, and the girl 
l love seems to be in it too. I want to 
clear it up, so Pm going to speak openly, 
and you mustn’t be offended. I think we’ve 
known each other long enough for that, 
haven't we, Madge? And we've been tod 
good pals to have any upest now, haven't 
we? This is how it was. Old Raymes 
wanted Harry to make up to you, Madge. 
You understand whatI mean. He wanted 
his son to make love to you, to ask you to 
marry bim, fur the sake of your money, for 
the sake of the position to which you could 
help him. Harry refused. He said he 


Dalmayer, 


. wouldn’t be a cad, and that he would 


never insult a woman thag he didn’t love 
by asking her to marry him. That was 
the way he put it, Madge, and by Jove! he 
was’right. It would have been an insult, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

“Yes, I think it would, I’m sure it 
would,” answered Lady Dalmayer. 

And though a pang of—what was it— 
chagrin, disappointment, injured vanity, 
stung her, yet she felt that after those 
few words of Guardene’s she saw more 
deeply into the soul of the man she had 
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tried to tempt into proposing marriage to 
her, and she admired him all the more for 
it. 

“So he quarrelled with his father over 
me, over poor me, did he ?”?” she went on. 
“Why, Jack, I was counting the wrinkles 
last night! And the girl, what of her? 
Oh, Jack, it’s a tangle, as you said, indeed 
itis! Did she know that this young man 
bad fallen head over heels in love with 
her ?” 

“No, of course not. He never had a 
chance to tell her, for he’s never seen her 
since that first day. But I’m going to find 
her, to find her for my pal. He shall have 
his chance. I’ve had mine.” 

‘Tack,’ Lady Dalmayer put out her 
hand and laid it on the young man’s, “you 
and I have always been good pals, as you 
said just now. Well, I think I ought to 
take a hand in this affair. l can turn old 
Raymes round my little finger if I like, 
and if I can only get hold of him PH just 
find out why that girl left and what his 
caretaker is doing in the house. Where 
are the old gentleman and that timid wife 
of his to be found ?” . 

“J don’t know, and Harry doesn’t 
know either. Harry just simply walked 
out of the Allendale Hotel, you know. I 
tried to get my solicitor to find out some- 
thing, but he promptly told me he would 
have nothing to do with it, for I had no 
right to interfere.” 

“Oh, well, we must see whata woman 
ean do. I like that boy, that friend of 
yours, Jack. We must try and see him 
happy.” 

“That’s good of you, Madge. lalways 
knew you were a sport. But the first 
thing we must do is to try and get old 
Harry proper work of some kind. Then 
we'll try and find old Mr. Raymes and see 
what he’s up to.” 

“And the girl, Jack? Don’t forget the 
girl. This is yours, I think, isn’t it ?” 

She picked up an envelope from the 
couch where Guardene had been sitting by 
her side. l 

“Why, the writing’s very like mine l’ 
she said. “Almost exactly!” 

“That’s Gladys’s—Miss Tremayne’s— 
writing,” said Guardene, taking the enve- 
lope. “Now [look at it, it is rather like 
yours, Madge, isn’t it ?” 

“Ves, itis. How strange! Let me look 
again, Jack. Why, the very slope of that 
L! AndtheG! Why, I might have writ- 
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ten it myself. Well, weve had our little 
talk, Jack, and now we must go to bye- 
bye. Everybody else seems to have gone. 
Goodnight, old boy, and may God be good 
to you.” ` 

As Lady Dalmayer looked at herself in 
the glass that night her face seemed a little 
strange to her; there was a look in her 
eyes which she herself could not quite 
understand. But a reader of character 
could have told her that it was a soft and 
sympathetic light that shone there, that 
her soul had for once stripped offits little 
hardening outside and was now blossom- 
ing with that sweetness and tenderness 
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that lies in every woman's heart. She was- 


thinking of the girl she had never seen, of , 
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" 
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the girl who had disappeared; she was 
thinking of Harry kaymes. And before she 
went to sleep she murmured to herself: -~ 

“Poor children! But I wonder whether 
she would care for him? She. only saw 
him once. Well, Pl soon find out when 
I see them together. Bless me, I’m getting 
quite a match-maker in my old age.” 

She smiled to herself, and her dreams 
were as those ofa child, for in her heart 
Madge Dalmayer was growing young 
again, 

(To be continued.) 


A YOUNG INDIAN SCULPTOR 


NDIAN Art, in its modern growth, isa 
delicate and tender plant, easily nipped 
in the bud by chilling frost, or withered 

up for lack of moisture, or twisted out of 
shape by unskilful culture. As yet, every 
branch of it has not borne flowers and 
fruit. The branch of Painting has already 
blossomed, but Sculpture has scarcely 
begun to put forth leaves. There are 
abundant copies of statuary from European 
models, but little that has a distinctive 
character of its own. Yet Japan can give 
signal proof of the evil results of mere 
copying in Art: The Japan, which has 
thrown aside its birthright of culture in 
order to’ copy Europe, is a travesty of 
progress. The Japan, which is finding its 
own inner life anew in its own Art tradi- 
tion, is beautiful and strong. 

Not that all borrowing of art-forms 
from other countries is to’ be deprecated. 
Elizabethan poetry, for instance, owes 
many of its noblest modes of expression to 
Italy. Japan itself might borrow much, in 
literature, from the West without harm. 
But such borrowing must always havea 
vital purpose: it must not stifle life that 
is already there. In India today the 
great Art tradition is not extinct. It is 
fresh and living still in the hearts of the 
people. Wherever freedom of growth is 
allowcd, it immediately reappears. 

Quite recently, 1 have seen some Indian 
sculpture by a young artist, which carries 
with it the promise of great things. His 
name is Narayan Kashinath Dewal, and 
his parentage and upbringing make an 


interesting story. His father was a 
Maharastriya Brahman and his mother a 
Burmese lady. Heis thus, by birth, both 
a Burmese and a Maharastriya, both a 
Buddhist and a Hindu: .His earliest years 
were spent with his parents in Burma, at 
Myitkyina, on the borderland of China. 
He lived there till he was nearly ten years 
old and then it became necessary to put 
him to school. His father had many friends 
in Bengal, and, acting on their advice, he 
determined to .place his son at Shanti- 
niketan under the care of Rabindranath 
Tagore. This was done,~and the boy’ 

life for the next eight years was spent 
happily in the Ashram. He entered fully 
into its spirit and became, in a very literal 
sense, the child of the Ashram. At last, in 
the year 1912, the. Poet called him to his 
side in England, and he took up a course 
of Philosophy and Literature at University 
College, London. But all this while the 
artistic instinct had been growing stronger 
and stronger in him. He used to go each, 


evening to the Polytechnic Institute at» 


Chelsea, and fhere he became deeply 
interested in clay modelling and designing. 
When the Poet came back to England 
from America and noticed this disposition, 
he encouraged him to give up his whole 
time to Art. Dewal then left University 
College and studied sculpture, under 
Richard Garbe, at the Central School of 
Art, -Kingsway. There he learnt the 
technique of stone-carving, modelling, and 
bronze-casting, before he returned to 
India. 
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Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 


At the end of 1915, the young sculptor 
come back to Bengal and began both 
studying and teaching at the Bichitra, a 
school which the Poet had founded in 
Calcutta. But the city life of India was 
unsuitable for him. He longed for the free 
expanse of the open country. So, after 
nearly a year in Calcutta, he found his 

ay once more to Shantiniketan. 

Upo the present, his output of original 
work has been small, but, small though it 
be, it has already some distinction. It has 
not, indeed, set itself entirely free from the 
tutelage of the west, but its tendency is all 
in the direction “of freedom. The pictures, 
which are given imthis Review, are taken 
from photographs. They do not do justice 
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Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 


“tothe living touch which is noticeable in 
all his work. They are too mechanical. 
Yet, even so, something may be gathered 
from them. In the portrait of the Poet, 
the artist could not reproduce, in the hard 
medium of stone, the more elusive and 
delicate traits of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
nature, which Rothenstein has so perfectly 
pourtrayed in his pencil sketch ; but, on 
the other hand, he has given us those great 
massive. qualities, which partly escaped 
Rothenstein’s pencil,—the intellectual force, 
the virile strength, the kindling vitality. 
The second achievement of the sculptor, 
which has impressed me in quite a different 
way, is the girl’s head, which is a portrait 
of one of the younger members of the 
Tagore family. Here itis the transparent 
simplicity of the art which is so arresting. 
The artist seems to have reached the per- 
fect poise of the head by one inevitable 
stroke of his tool, which required no sub- 
sequent laborious correction. 

In speaking thus highly of these two 
works, I am thinking in my own mind, all 
the while, rather of -what the future 





Home. 


appears to hold in store, than of what has 
actually been accomplished. I feel certai 
that Dewal will be able to produce note 
merely portraits,—however noble and 
beautiful,—but also universal ideas, in 
sculpture, that will serve to inspire man- 
kind. 

In conclusion, I am tempted to stray 
somewhat further afield, for a moment, 
and question what will be the note of 
modern Indian sculpture, when it has-once 
more reached its proper channel. With 
regard to a single point of technique it 
appears to me not unlikely that some 
its most beutiful achievements may 
made in low relief. Judging trom the 
trend of modern Indian Painting this de 
velopment would seem to be quite natural. 
In a more general way, it may be regarded 
as certain, from a knowledge of past 
history, that the strength of Indian sculp- 
ture will lie in suggestion rather than in 
complete visual expression. By this, it is 
in no way implied that there wiil be any 
haziness or obscurity,—such as the Im- 
pressionist School in Europe seems to haye 
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been cultivating in some of its latest 
k * = + 

moods and phases. Indian religion shows 
us that the popular imagination is 


grguarly concrete ; and Indian Art will 


edn exotic, if it does not spring from 
and reach back to the people. But what 
is concrete and objective will never be 
made too literal, too bound by externals : 
it will try to reach the heart by daring 
expressions and symbols, which transcend 
the commonplace, or else transform it. 
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forms of things, and beneath them, and 
beyond them, — 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy bloom, 
ee nor. see, what things they 

e, — 

But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living Man, 

Nurslings of Immortality. 


The artist will see through the outward Bandra, Bombay. C, F. ANDREWS. 
GLEANiNGS 
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By N. TSUDA. 


(EXPERT IN THE IMPERIAL 
Musrtum, Toxyo) 


In the history of Japanese Bud- 
dhism, faith in the Shiten-no, or 
Four Guardian Kings early made 
itself manifest, and soon came to 
occupy an important place in the 
national creed. Shiten-no is the 
name given by the Japanese to the 
four guardian deities ofthe Bud- 
dhist ideal universe. According to 
this theory the universe is a great 
mountain comprising a series of 
heavens, Jands and seas, all term- 
ed the Sumeru or Shumisen. In this 
topography there isa fourfold land- 
scape at the four points of the com- 
pass in the Shumisen, each guarded 
by a king with many attendants. 
The land of this world is one of 
the four quarters of the universe, 
known as the Nan-en-bushu, or 
southern portion of the Shumisen 
The four heavenly kings preside 
over the destinies of the whole. 

The guardian king of the north- 
ern quarteris named Bishamon-ten, 
or Vaisravana in Sanscrit, but in 
Chinese he is called Tamon-ten, 
which means king of the many- 
eared heaven, the idea being a capa- 
city for much hearing, a kind of 
omnipresence. According to ancient 

mmentators of the sutras the » 

ame implies that this deity always 
hears the preaching of Buddha who 
is keeper of Buddhist lands. In the 
‘Hindu pantheon he is known as 
Kuvera, and reputed to be the son 
of a sage named Visravas, and 
Vaisravanais, therefore,his patrony- 
mic. Kuvera isa favourite god of 
wealth in India; and though he 
receives no special reverence he is 
quite popular as the god of fortune 
in that country, being regarded as 
deserving of spceial distinction 
apart from the other three kings. 
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hand palm and holding a staff in 
the right hand. He is gazing fixed- 
ly at the tower on his palm. He 
wears armour and on his girdle is 
ademon. And he stands on Yasha 
and Rasetsu, two very evil demons. 
The body of Bishamon is covered 
with gilt, but the demons are 
coloured yellow. Bishamonten 
sometimes carries a trident in his 
hip. 
The guardian king of the eas- 
tern section of the Buddhist uni- 
verse is called Jikokuten, or Dhrta- 
rastra in Sanscrit ; and is repre- 
sented with a sword in his left 
hand and a gem in the other hand, 
or else the right hand is on his hip. 
The land he guards is said to 
abound in gold. His body is 
coloured red and his face is terri- 
ble. The sword is indispensable 
as a symbol of this deity. 
Komoku-ten is the guardian 


"king of the Western portion of the 
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Sumeru : in Sanscrit he is known 
as Virupaksha ; and he has the 
additional duty of being king of 
Nagas. Sometimes he is called 
Akumoku, Shumoku or Zoshiki. 
This deity is always clad in armour 
and carries a trident in the left 
hand and a red rope in the right 
hand. Occasionally he is represent- 
ed as holding a weapon called the 
vajra in his left hand and a sutra 
roll in the other. And often we 
see him holding a Japanese writ- 
ing brush in his right hani and a 
roll of writing paper or manuscript 
in the other. Usually his body is 
white. 

Zocho-ten, or Virudhaka in Sans- 
crit, is the ‘guardian king of the 
South land of the Buddhist uni- 
verse. Heis also clad in armour, 
and holds a-big sword in his right 
hand, the other hand clenched and 
reposing on his hip. The body is 
painted bright red. 

Each of the four guardian kings 
wears an imposing headdress ; and 
their armour is carefully and even 
elaborately decorated. In the 
early days of Buddhism these four 
deities were worshipped together, 
but in later times they came to be 
treated as separate. 

When the Buddhist religion 
gained a footing in Japan in the 
Tth century, the famous temple 
known as the Shiten-no-ji, was 
erected near Osaka by Prince Sho- 
toku who was the first great pat- 
ron of the Buddhist faith in Japan. 

en the Prince was determined 
to destroy the Mononobe faction 
because of its anti-Buddhist policy, 
__ he offered prayers before the altar 
ie Shit n-no and made a vow 
‘granted him, 
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great temple for the four guardian 
ition was granted and he fulfilled his 
g the great temple near Osaka, where 
He no doubt had additional motives 
great structure, as history shows ; 
he desired thus to guard the empire 
invasion, and Professor Kuroita has 
that time the Prince was supporting 
udara in Korea against the king of 
ame Peninsula ; and there was a ru- 
ing of Shiragi was about to set out 
ofJapan. The enemy was expected 
ing at Osaka. The Shiten-no-ji was 
l the gateway to Japan ; and inlater 
e was followed by setting up temples 
lian kings at places where an enemy 
g xpected to land. Thus we have a temple 

to these four guardian deities at Chikuzen in Kyushu, 

the southern gateway of the empire, and one at 

Dewa on the north-eastern end of the main island. 

“In those days the people evidently trusted more in 

spiritual than in brute force, though there is evidence 
| that they never neglected “to keep their powder 
dry.’ Theimages of the Shitenno were also set up 
in various temples as the guardians of these sacred 
places ; and their figures were painted on the doors 
of pagodas and portable shrines to ward off evil. 
This is why one sees so many statues of the Shitenno 
at Buddhist temple gateways. 

The oldest examples of such statuary are to be 
found at the Horyuji temple in Yamato. They are 
little more than 4 feet high and_are the best examples 
of ancient wood carving in Japan. In these one 
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HE city next visited by Rabindranath 
was Salt Lake where be read his 
lecture on the “Cult of Nationalism” 

under the auspices of the university of 
Utah in the Assembly Hall on the temple 
grounds before an immense audience. The 
following is the report of the lecture in 
Salt Lake Utah Telegram, Oct. 15, 1916:— 


“Is Sir Rabindranath Tagore the ‘prophet to come 
out ofthe East’ which the immortal Tolstoy men- 
tioned but a short time before his death? This isa 
question which has been disturbing &be minds of many 

« Students of religion since Tagore first gained world- 

y4 wide fame......That the audience was drinking in every 
word ofthe renowned man of the East was evident... 
As he made his approach to the speaking platform a 
hush fell over the audience as with strained eyes they 
observed the long flowing beard, like that pictured 
of the wise men of the East in the scripture, and listen- 
ed for his every word. Some few smiled at his re- 
marks, but they were possibly five out of two 
thousand who attended. Tagore, although totally 
Strange in his ideals to the western world, made his 
arguinent well understood and probably offered his 
listeners the severest arraignment,though compassion- 

ate, that ever was given the western civilisation.” 
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beholds the exact technique of the ancient Buddhist 
sculptors, especially in the folds of the clothing, 
According to the inscriptions on them they were 
carved by Yakushi Tokudo and Yamaguchino-ataye, 
artists who lived in the reign of the Emperor Kotoku, 
645-654 A.D. These statues are listed as state 
treasures of the empire. 

In the Sangatsu-do are also preserved some ex- 
cellent statues of the Shitenno, made of dried lacquer. 
History tells us that in the 13th year of the Emperor 
Shomu. about 741 A.D., there was a special religious 
ceremony ordered for the reading of the Konko-nyo- 
saisho-o-kyo, a popular sacred work of the day, the 
purpose being to secure the welfare of the nation. 
This sutra is mostly concerned with the Shitenno ; 
and so the images alluded to were ordered to be 
made for the occasion. They are typical examples 
of thébest carven lacquer work of the 8th century. 
In the Kaidan-in near the same temple there are 
other notable examples of Shitenno statues in terra- 
cotta, belonging to the Sth century. One each stands 
at the corners of a clay dais on which the Emperor 
and the Imperial Princes stood to receive the 
Buddhist commandments. These terra-cottas are 
good examples .of the Buddhist art of the 8th 
century. 

When Sir Aurel Stein was travelling in Chinese 
Turkestan he found some figures of the Shitenno at 
Turhuang ; they were painted on temple banners ; 
other travellers have found them in frescoes at 
Turfan. Representations of the Shitenno are also 
found among the Gandhara sculptures, one of which 
is in the British Museum.—The Japan Magazine, 
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The same paper published a funny story 
of two interviewers. They had been hane- 
ing about the corridors of the hotel where 
the poet was staying, baffled because of 
his strong refusal to allow any newspaper 
men to see him, yet grimly determined to 
find a way to his presence somehow or 
other. Each time they tried to gain ad- 


-mittance, Mr. Pearson fumed at the door. 


At last they tried a new ruse; they chang- 
ed their voices and names and the inter- 
view. was granted. Not suspecting that 
they were the same persons, Mr. Tagore 
said to them: “I do not mind telling you 
gentlemen, who, I perceive, are about to 
intercede for the two reporters who have 
been awaiting and annoying me from 
downstairs, that they shall not come up 


here.” 


All the Salt-Lake papers were equally 
enthusiastic over his lecture. The Sajt 
Lake Utah Tribune writes : 
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“The speaker expresrel his thoughts in tense, 
figurative speech, holdiug his audience spell-bound by 
his intensity and the depths of his thought...... It is 
doubtful ifthe weaknesses and inconsistencies of occi- 
dental civilisation were ever more vividly pictured 
than by this picturesque studeut of India...... ALT 
Tagore drew a distinction between a people, compos- 
ed of individuals, and a nation, au organisatiou of 
power...... The charge is made, Mr. Tagore said, that 
the ideals of the east are static, and he answered the 
charge by saying that the ideals are the aspiration to 
do—a renouncement of self, a life more free, more pure 
and simple, and free from greed, an aspiration which 
goes beyond death. Against these ideals, he said, 
have been turned the machines ot greed, commercial 
and political, which oppressed the peoples whose 
only crime is that they have not organised.” e 

From Salt Lake he came to Chicago 
where he was the guestat thehome of Mrs. 
William Vaughn Moody, who had been 
one ofthe few to recognise his greatness 
during his first visit to America and had 
been quite motherly in her relations with 
the poet. So naturally, the poet stayed at 
Chicago fora few days without hurrying 
away as soon as his lecture was finished. 
The Chicago paper-reporters had, there- 
fore, some chance of tackling him about 
various questions of the day and one 
of them got out of him his opinion about 
Rudyard Kipling, which, needless to say, 
was not at all favourable and could never 
be so, for no two poets stand poles asunder 
to-day as he and Kipling do. About 
Kipling, he said, ‘The realism of Kipling’s 
India is wholly a patched-up thing of 
imagination. His knowledge 
hand—from the bazaars and servants. He 
never has entered into the real life of the 
people.” This opinion was boomed in the 
papers as an interesting piece of news with 
such big head-lines as :—‘lTagore scoffs at 
Kipling’, ‘India’s poet and seer takes rap 
at Kipling’, ‘Kipling ignorant of India 
asserts Sir Tagore’, etc. [ suppose all 
Indians will be equally glad to know that 
such an opinion about Kipling’s writings 
was openly avowe-l by the poet in America, 
for we all share it in toto with him. 

The poet’s opinions, as we have already 
seen, were most often strong and unplea- 
sant; but all the same, his unassuming 
manner attracted all reporters. In five or 
six papers we find invariably the state- 
ment, expressed with some amount of sur- 
prise, that the poet preferred to be called 
Mr. Tagore rather than Sir Tagore. 
The Chicago Ilis Herald writes on Oct. 22, 
1916—‘Despite his Nobel Prize and recent 
knighting by the English king, heis still 
plain Mr. Tagore.’ Another paper, 


settee 
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is second- 


The Portland M. lL. Press, 
Tagore, as he prefers to be cz 
ever, some people in Benge 
dificult to believe the 

ments, for, in their opinion, 
change of the poet’s attituc 
nationalism now is to be attr 
ly to the fact that a kni; 
been conferred upon him by 
government. These people ¢ 
fully read Rabindranath's 

like to go by hearsay. It i! 













impression, not based on™ 
in the days of the Swadeshi movement 
in Bengal Rabindranath had been a 


staunch nationalist in the Western sense-— 
they do not care to sce for themselves by 
reading his addresses, given at that time, 
on what lines he had actually thought the 
regeneration of India was possible and 
what, according to him, had been the basic | 
principles of Indian civilisation as distin- ~ 
guished from those of western civilisation. 
For, uationalismis a vague and general 
term; what Rabindranath had meant 
by it before and what he meant by it 
afterwards, must be thoroughly com- 
prehended before an attempt at com-, 
parison of his views about it before and 
after can be undertaken. Was he an ad- 
vocate, at any time of his life, of the ag- 
gressive form of nationalism as it has de- 
veloped in the West, whose another name 
is commercialism and militarism and which, 
‘trades upon the greed and fear of men, ™ 
turning them, as he says, into conscience- 
less automatons of selfishness and greed ? 
Did he not, repeatedly, expose the utter 
hollowness of this kind of nationalism, 
which isthe form of “the organized svlf- 
interest of a whole people” and which reck- 
lessly barters a people’s higher aspirations 
of life in exchange for profit and power, in 
his sonnets of the ‘Naivedya’, and his ad- 
dresses published in the ‘Bangadarshan’, 
e.g., Prachya O Paschatya Sabhyata (Eas- 
tern and We&ern Civilisations), Swadeshi 
Samaj (Swadeshi- Society), Brahman, 
Bharatvarsher Itihas (Indian History), : 
ete.? What he said then, he has said now, ' 
almost word for word, in his ‘Cult of 
Nationalism’, only with far greater power 
and clearness of vision. Although it isa 
digression, still I may be permitted to say 
that the president of the recent Benga] 
Provincial Conference has also made simi- 
lar comparisons of the poet’s views ou 
nationalism before and after and has ex- 
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would erect alegret and protest with regard 
‘Snes. ae considered the poet’s changed 
it still ands: mind towards nationalism. 
in erecting iis p labour under the misappre- 
“Yr it seems thafin the ‘Cult of Nationalism’ 
Sean Ore ed has actually proposed to 
re uae ‘of Kith nations altogether and to 
Shiragi in the sersal brotherhood of man’—in 
mour that the that Rabindranith has 
for the invasio™. netted and pious platitudes 
to seek a landi, 


sink their differences and be 


supposed to Spd sink tet preachers that ` 


q said truly of the poet : 


to the four guarshers and love one another 
without ‘quarrelling or fighting ever, and 
so on and su on. That such a colorless 
cosmopolitanism is entirely out of his pro- 
gramme will be evident from the following 
quotation of his utterance taken from 
Kewanee Ills Courier, Oct. 30, 1916 :— 
“They (nations) must always exist as separate 
identities. The world would be unbeautiful and 
monotonous without variety, But no nation must 
predominate. Each one has a right to proper expres- 
sion as a part of a greatunit. Any system which 


does not take this into consideration must produce 
evil.” 


In an article which was published in 
Minneapolis Minn Tribune, the writer 
“He is a national- 
ist but also au internationalist.”’ Of course, 
it must be admitted that the international 
programme of the poet was naturally less 
pronounced in his writings during the 
Swadeshi movement, for, then, he was more 
concerned with the problems of his own 


~ country than with the problems of all 


ah 


humanity. In Milwaukee Wisconsin, in a 
report entitled ‘Tagore on Western Pro- 
blems’ we read that “India some day will 
be a republic, he predicted.” Could he 
predict it without being a nationalist, 
or rather an Indian Nationalist, using the 
term in the Indian and notthe occidental 
sense, which he repudiates? In fact, any 
student of Rabindranath’s writings will 
not fail to see that the president of the 
recent Bengal Provincial Conferen’ce has so 
closely followed Rabindranath’s lines of 
Indian nationalism and his practical pro- 
gramme for national regeneration that his 
sudden protest against Rabindranath has 
only*furnished us with an actual instance 
of an aphorism of Rabindranath, viz.— 
“The echo mocks her origin to prove she is 
the original.” 

So much for digression. The lecture at 
Chicago took place on Oct. 24, 1916, at 
Orchestra Hall. AH the Chicago papers 
aassorded af amnecaatcoedl 
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paper, the Mihvaukee Wis Journal, Oct. 26, 
1916, we hear that the poet “thrilled” the 
vast audience; which was composed of 
quite a miscellany of people of all classes 
and races—“‘men and women with white 
faces, yellow faces, brown faces” and that 
“seated in the farthest row back was the 
huge figure of an Ethiopian.” The poet 
left Chicago for Indianapolis on Oct. 29 
and was brought there under the auspices 
of Miss Ona B. Talbot’s Fine Arts Associa- 
tion. The first event of the fine arts series 
was to be the lecture by Rabindranath on 
anew subject—‘The World of Personality.’ 

In Indianapolis, an interesting inter- 
view was published ina paper in which 
the poet discussed the relative status of 
woman in the East and woman in the 
West. The report runs thus: 


“The Christian missionary with his profound 
ignorauce of Hindu social organism, sees nothing but 
abject misery in the lot of the Hindu woman. The 
orthodox Hindu, on the other hand, with his equally 
profoued ignorance of the outside world, looks upon 
the lot of the Hindu woman as nothing short of 
blissful. But Tagore, with his practical knowledge 
of both the societies, realizes that there is good and 
bad in both, and that proper education will cure the 
ills and strengthen the good.”...... “Woman acts in 
society,” says Tagore, "as the centripetal force does 
in the planets. But in Europe, this centripetal 
force of woman's energy is proving fruitless to 
counterbalance the centrifugal force of the distracted 
SOCİETY. cadecseneas No doubt when an English lady sees 
the small rooms with crude furniture and old- 
fashioned pictures in the Zenana,she at once concludes 
that men have made slaves of the Hindu woman. 
But she forgets that we all live together the sanie 
way. We read Spencer, Ruskin aud Mill; we edit 
magazines and write books, but we squat on a 
mattress on the floor and we use an earthen oil-lamyp 
forstudy. We buy jewels for our wives when we 
have the money, and we sleep inside a string-tied 
mosquito-net, and on warm nights fan ourselves with 
a palm-leaf fan. We have no sofas or highly uphol- 
stered chairs, yet we do not feel miserable for not 
having them. But at the same time we are quite 
capable of loving and being loved. The western 
people love furniture, entertainments and luxuries of 
life so much that many amongst them do not care to 
have wives or husbands, and if married, positively 
no children. With them comfort takes precedence of 
love, whereas love and home are the supreme things 
in our life.” 


In another fine interview with Mr. Joyce 
Kilmar, who seems to be on a much higher 
level of intelligence and culture than 
ordinary newspaper reporters, the poet 
had occasion to talk of poets and poetry. 
This interview was published in the 
‘Bookman.’ Hesaid: 

“The proper function of Lhe poet is neither to 


direct nor to interpret his fellows, but to give cx- 
pression to truth which has come to his lite in full. 
tC cae hat wae FF 





"Ail the great poets of the West in some aspect 
of their moods and thoughts show their affinity with 
the East, just as the great Eastern poets have theirs 
with the West. For to be great is to be comprehensive. 
“To cite an instance, Walt Whitman’s poems, though 
strongly savouring of America, are yet deeply imbued 
with Eastern ideas and feelings. Are not Shelley’s 
‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ and Wordsworth’s 
nature poems Eastern in their spirit ?...... 

“The modern poets of the East are learning from 
the poets of the West the value to literature of the 
passionate vitality which has its triumphant joy 
in the very strength and speed of its movement. 
The poets of the West would do well to learn from 
the East the reverent delight in the vision of per- 
fection in whose depth all’ movements find their 
rest and meaning.” 

Finishing his Indianapolis programme, 
Rabindranath went to Milwaukee on 
November 4. At the Pabst theatre, he 
spoke on ‘Nationalism’ and we read in 
Milwaukee Wis Sentinel, November 5, 
1916 the following report :— 

‘‘ A long beard giving his face the appearance 
of a prophet come into the modern world out of the 
biblical past, the man who is regarded by many as 
the greatest living poet stood before a large audi- 
ence of Milwaukeeans at the Pahst Theater Saturday 
night....fagore had for audiences one of the biggest 
lecture crowds that has been brought together in 
Milwaukee for several seasons, Every seat in the 
mon floor and the balcony of the Pabst theatre was 

ed.” 


His next move was to Louisville where 
he spoke on the same subject on Novem- 
ber 6th at Macaulay’s Theatre. We have 
already reprinted in the April number of 
the M. R, a report which appeared in 
Louisville Ky Herald with the head-line: 
“Orient and Occident Meet in Tagore’s 
Wonderful Talk.’ Four or five other 
papers of Louisville seem to have received 
the lecture with evidently divided feelings 
—they praised and dispraised it at the 
sdme time. The Louisville Ky Times wrote 
that Louisvillians could not “grow en- 
thusiastic over the question of autonomy 
for the East Indian Empire.” ‘Pro. 
vincials, or something quite like, he called 
us; and he was right. We were quite too 
provincial to go to the depths of the 
Pierian spring sounded by him last night.” 

Leaving Louisville, he went to Nash- 
ville at the invitation of the Centennial 
Club and lectured under its auspices at 
the Vendome Theatre on November 8. 
The Nashville people were exceedingly 
appreciative of his message. We read in 
Nashville Tenn Banner, Nov. 9, that he in. 
vited the Centennial Club people to as. 
semble in his private reception room at 
the Hotel Hermitage: 


phases of a man’s personality. 
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“There,” writes the reporter, “seated in the 
midst of them,...... the great poet told them very, 
simply the story of his school for boys, in Indias 
where the life effort of his present years is expressing 
itself... It was a company of congenial selection, 


and they listened with keen and close interest as& 


Sir Rabindranath told in an intimate and colorful 
way of the school, which is operated rather ‘throngh 
want of system than with any particular method,’ 
he said, smiling. His principles of education do not 
embrace set curriculum or plaus of grading and ex- 
amination.” “The education of my boys germinates 
from a seed to a plant, rather, unconsciously, | may 
Say. Icannot believe in a monastic discipline, and 
can see no reason for punishing a little child because 
he is a child, and therefore must be both ignorant 
and untrained.” 

“Those so fortunate as to be present will esteem 
it, io years to come, as one of the most privileged 
occasions that time has brought them.” — 


sasra 


The poet arrived in Detroit, a famous 
American town, on November 10. He 
had to submit himself, here again, to the 
great American form of torture known as 
the interview and possibly he had sucha 
warm time with his interviewers that he 
let them have freely a piece of his mind’on 
their business, He said: 

“Your American interview is based purely on 
curiosity. You are iuterested only in the spectacular 
I often wonder why 
some newspapers send men to see me at all when 
they would save time and trouble by simply putting 
a reporter down to a typewriter and letting him 
dream out what I might say.” 

On November 12, in the auditorium of 
the Board of Commerce Building and to 
“an audience that filled it to capacity and 
in which Detroit’s exclusive 


society S 


was well represented” Rabindranath deli- ` 


vered his lecture on “Nationalism.” The 
Detroit Mich Free Press writes thus about 
the lecture :— 


“A PROFOUND MESSAGE.........0. “with mas- 
caline force he stripped modern civilisation until it 
stood naked and grotesque before the shocked 
mental vision. 

“What an indictment of the pretensions of the 
British Government! What an arraignment of nations 
and of powers! What a plea for mankind ! 

“The Board of Commerce audience heard the most 
profound aa 
commerce, of org 
that any modern ears have heard. The Rousseaus, the 


Jeffersons, the Karl Marxes, the Bryces and the 
Wilsons seem superficial in the presence ‘of this 
swarthy analyst... ° 


“The great corpulent bodies of modern commer- 
cialism, the boilers and engines of modern nations and 
the protuberant prosperity of thewestern world all are 
soulless structures built up of the gnawed bones of the 
weak, whose ignorance is capitalized. Thus ran his 
message from the "terrible meek” Buddha, and thus 
ran his terrific indictment.” 


The Detroit Alich News, The Detroit 


of Jife and of the mechanism of 
nized society and of Government \ 


` 


$ 
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Wich Tribune and the other leading papers 
were full of applause and 
appreciation of the paper. The Detroit 
Mich Free Press wrote: 

“Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s denunciation of 
nationalism is convincing... Yet while we admit 


that nationalism is not the greatest good, we can 
argue that it is a means to an end.” 


Tagore does not object to it, only he 
points out that the means sometimes gets 
the better of the end and the end is com- 
pletely lost sight of. If nationalism could 
have developed into cosmic humanism, it 
would not have turned into a machine of 
greed and power, it would not have turned 
individuals into mere automatons. Itis 
the abstraction of nationalism’ that 
Tagore contends against. 

The Detroit Mich Journal calls in ques- 
tion the burden of Tagore’s lecture and 
says :—‘‘As an abstract theory the mess- 
age has much that is attractive and en- 
gaging. As a suggestion for practical 
application it obviously is unsuited for 
mankind as we know it.” But what is the 
meaning of “mankind as we know it” ? 
There are men who are reaching after the 
ideal, others are grovelling in the dust. 
Who are fit to be taken as the true represen- 
tatives of mankind ? Areall ideals, theo- 
ries, ethical principles, to be dismissed as 
the dreams of visionaries, simply because 
the majority of men do not or cannot at 
present follow them ? What then would be 
the fate of the teachings of Buddha, Christ, 
and other elder brothers of the race ?”’ 
“Mankind”? is not merely what it is, it is 
also what it is becoming. 

From Detroit he hurried on to Cleve- 
land, where, as a newspaper humorous- 
ly puts it: ‘he gave a scolding to the 
Twentieth Century Club on Tuesday 
evening at about 700 dollars per scold, 
read another lecture on the “World of Per- 
sonality” and then started for New York, 
where he arrived on November 18, amonth 
after his landing in Seattle, There wasa 
great sensation about him in New York, 
and as many as fifteen or sixteen papers 
were’writing about him, publishing iater- 
views and all kinds of accounts of his life, 
every day in the leading editorials. He 
gave a private talk to a select party where 
he read “The Second Birth,” a religious 
discourse. The New York City World publi- 
shed quite a long and interesting interview 
with the poet and there also we find the 


interviewer writes. “Ur Tacore ae he 


~ 
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prefers to be addressed.” It must be said 
to the credit of the New York interviewers 
that almost all the interviews published 
in various New York papers are good. The 
Philadelphia Pa Inquirer published an 
account with the famous head-line “India 
will be free, Tagore poet says.” “I feel 
certain,” he said, “the time is coming when 
India will be self-governing.” ‘‘We of India 
cannot achieve anything by imitating the 
West......we hope to be able to show the 
world that we have something to give, 
not merely to receive.” 

In another interview, which was publi- 
shed in New York City Eve Post, November 
20, 1916 (also, in New York City Mail 
November 21, 1916), we read the following 
admirable head-lines: “Rabindranath 
Tagore says world looks to us, East no 
less than Europe seeks our friendship. 
Noble thing not to exclude Asiatic students 
who wish to come here. Education the 
greatest and finest gift we have to bestow, 
says Bengali poet,” ete., ete. I believe that 
the poet showed much greater patriotism 
in strongly and ardently enjoining on the 
United States not to exclude Indian 
students as had been proposed, than in 
declining the invitation of the Canadians 
tolandin Canada. He said: 

“Perhaps your treatment of Asiatics is one of the 
darkest sides of your national life...... I have heard 
much lately of the bill that is to be presented to your 
legislature in Washington which would exelude our 
Indian students from the country. I have seen many 
of these students throughout the couutry and they 
are alarmed and they have implored me to see persons 
of influence and in positions of power. Why would 
you deprive these young Indian students of their 
education ? Isit not a noble thing to help us ?...... 
I have read the provisions of this bill which will be 
presented. It will exclude these Indian students 
whose number is assuredly not large enough to do 
you harm. Itis true that sometimes the remittances 
from their home country are delayed and they are in 
actual want of cash and then they work their way 
as your students do. But surely you can endure so 
much of competition... Ihave heard that some of 
the students have formed a revolutionary society in 
California and that therefore the Bsitish Government 
is opposed to their coming here. But you cannot 
punish a whole nation for that. 

“When I wasin Japan I spoke with some of the 
steamship peoples who have always been friendly to 
me. They had refused passage to some students who 
had mouey to pay and could maintain themselves. 
When I asked them why they did this, they said that 
the British Government was exerting pressure upon 
them and California also and that they did not dare 
to transport them. 

mites “I hear, too, that underhand influences are at 
work to urge the passage of the bill excluding Indian 
students from this country. 

“Here they are, between 
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two great Powers. 
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them if you will, you can deprive them of 


their education. Kut you will be doing them a 
grave moral hurt and that you caunot do without 
injuring yourselves. I think that to pass the bill 
will be a crime.” 


And this is the man, whom many of his 
countrymen, including the president of 
the recent Bengal Provincial Conference 
thoughtlessly arraign for being a ‘Lost 
Leader,’ saying ‘that just fora riband to 
stick inhis coat’, the riband of knighthood, 
he deserted the camp of nationalism. How 
absurd of them to insinuate that he seized 
the occasion to play to the gallery by de- 
nouncing nationalism when Europe was 
groaning with agony in her battle-fields 
and Western savants were supposed to 
have pointed out nationalism as the root 
ofallevils and war! With the single ex- 
ception of Hon. Mr. Bertrand Russel we 


donot know of a s:cond Englishman of- 


fame, who has disparaged nationalism on 
similar grounds and Bertrand kussel’s in- 
dictments are much later than Tagore’s. 
It has not therefore become a bon tonin 
Europe or America to speak against 
nationalism and war—rather race-hatred 
and national pride are running amuck in 
the west to-day and itis fearfully danger- 
ous for any man to express views dis- 
countenancing them in any way. 

Rabindranath’s famous lecture on 
“Nationalism” came off on November 21st 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, one of the 
biggest halls in the city. The immense 
audience, says New York City Eve World, 
‘sat devoutly hushed.’ The hall resounded 
from time to time with plaudits, says 
New York City Tribune, which chooses for 
its headline “Tagore hits British rule” and 
quotes excerpts from the lecture only where 
he happened to criticise British rule in India. 
The New York City Post, too, follows suit 
and says: “The applause with which his 
address was greeted indicated that there 
was a warm sympathy with his thought.” 
The New York City Sun says that “it was 
one of the biggest gatherings ever seen in 
Carnegie Hall...... Scores waited in line for 
tickets but had to go away disappointed.” 
We have not, however, noticed a single 
adverse criticism among the New York 
papers, except perhaps one which simply 
doubted about the feasibility of the poct’s 
programme of the faturity of nations. 

On November 23, Rabindranath read 
his second lecture, viz., that on “The World 
of Personality’ at the Hudson Theatre in 


q 
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New York. The Bridgeport Conn Farmer 


writes aboutit: “Many women had tears ¥# 


in their eyes” while the poet was reading. 
“Ia exquisitely beautiful language Tagore 
told his listeners things which are so mach 
a part of him and which they have come 
to know in every book of prose or poetry 
which he has written.” 

We read in another paper that Rev. 
Dr. Frederick J. Gauld delivered an interest- 
ing address on Rabindranath Tagore ina 
famous Unitarian church to a crowded 
audience and he said ‘‘that the great poet 
was not seeking in the subject of his Toledo 
lecture, the Cult of Nationalism, to dispar- 
age patriotism, but to show that certain 
forms of patriotism may result in despot- 
ism, asin the countries of Europe.” 

On Nov. 24, the poet gave readings from 
his published worksat the Hudson Theatre. 
The New York City Mail writes that “Mr, 


Tagore requested, however, that his hear- 


ers refrain from applause until the close of 
his reading, and this rather cramped their 
enthusiasm. Occasionally an emotional 
sister broke the rule, but not with enough 


‘ success to disturb the serenity of the occa- 


sion.” - 

A most appreciative and pretty long 
report ofthe lecture on the “Cult of Na- 
tionalism” appeared in New York City Eve 
Post, Nov. 25, written by Mr. Malcolm 
W. Davis. There the poet’s teachings were 
likened to those of Socrates and Jesus. 
Says the writer: 

“After such as outburst of denunciation it was 
difficult for a gathering of western men and women 
to get their breath. In the full flood of his angry 
rebellion against ideals to which they had been 
born, they seemed dazed. Under the lash of his 
contemptuous invictive ...... they stirred uneasily in 
their seats with subdued ejaculations of astonish- 
ment. They laughed apologetically at themselves 
as they listened to his bitter sarcasm... Finally, he 
sent them away with a poem picturing the down- 
fall of western -civilisation in a lurid sunset, while a 
world in darkness waits the calm dawn in the East.” 


On Nov. 25g Rabindranath arrived in 
Philadelphia from New York and on the 
same night he read some of his poetry ata 
private recital in a school for girls: He 
also spoke on Nationalism, which was Very 
much appreciated in all Philadelphia 
papers, and hurried to Brooklyn on Nov. 
27, where he spoke on the same subject in 
the Opera House of the Academy of Music 
before a large audience. The meeting was 
presided over hy the Rev. Dr. Charles C. 
Albertson who landed Rabindranath in 
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exceedingly high terms at the end of his 


Stalk. The Brooklyn N. Y. Eagle, Nov. 28, 
1916, has the headings in the report con- 
cerning the lecture :—‘“‘Denounces Great 
Britain for its Treatment of India and its 
people. Says, they are being stifled.” The 
same paper observes : 


“His adroit phraseology and scintillating 
epigrams, however, seldom went unappreciated and 
evoked applause every few moments... He was 


greeted almost revereutially by the audience, the 
-entire throng rising upon his entrance and upon his 
ext.” 

The next move was to Paterson where 
on Nov. 28, at the first Unitarian Church 
he lectured on “The Cult of Nationalism.” 
The lionising of Rabindranath iu city after 
city naturally evoked some cynicism 
among a few critics who tried to explain it 
away in the papers as having been due to 
merely natural and human curiosity.In one 
paper, Syracuse N. Y. Post Standard, Nov. 
30, a critic writes: 


man or his works....... Without question “‘there is 
something to” his philosopay....... But few rational 
people will have much sympathy for those people 
who blindly worship the “new” philosopher because 
he wears a turban instead of a hat.” 

Rabindranath arrived in the great city 
of Boston on Dee. 1. All the leading 
Boston papers, for a few days after his 
arrival, began to publish interesting inter- 
views with him and accounts of his life and 
activities, and he invariably spoke of his 
school at Shantiniketan. The Boston 
Mass I ost, Dec. 3, 1916, published a long 
interview and remarked: “He was knight- 
ed by George V, but ke wants to be called 
Mr. Tagore”. On Dec. 6, at Tremont 
Temple, he delivered his address on ‘‘Na- 
tionalism”’ before a large audience. The 
Boston Mass Heraid, Dec. G, 1916, thus 
writes about it :— 


“The temple was stormed nearly an hour before 


opening time, and scores of people failed to get seats. 
The audience gave the famous Bengali poet one of 
the warmest welcomes ever accorded toa lecturer in 
Bosto and he spoke for over 80 minutes in his main 
addwess, finally reciting by request three of his best 
known compositions....... The audience warmed up 
in response as he proceeded and at the close there was 
a prolonged burst of cheering. 


On Dec. 6, he went to New Haven and 
“was royally welcomed by the Yale 
faculty”, writes the New Haven Conn Re- 
gister. He lectured at night on Dec. 6, at 


GO 


enthusiastic audience’ on “What is 
Art??? The substance of the lecture was 
published in Springfield Mass’ Republican. 
We read in New Haven Conn Courter that 
an elaborate programme had been. prepar- 
ed for the poet at Yale. He was intro- 
duced in Woolsley Hall by President 
Hadley, who made ashort and beautiful 
speech on the occasion, presenting to the 
poet the Yale bi-centennial medal with the 
words: “We welcome you as one of the 
seekers of light and truth.” The poet then 
gave readings from’ his published poems 
and read also some manuscript works. 
At the conclusion of his recital he was 
received at the Elizabethan club by Yale 
officials and prominent New Haven people. 
It was long after midnight that the recep. 
tion at the club concluded and he could 
retire. At the club, about six Indian resi- 
dents presented him with a wreath of 
bridal roses. He spoke on ‘“Shantiniketan 
School” to the students and faculty of 
Smith College. 

He next spoke on “What is Art?’ and 
“The World of Personality” at Buffalo 
under the auspices of the Garret Club, and 
the Buffalo N. Y. Courier and the Buffalo 
N. Y. News give very appreciative reports 
of both of his lectures. 

He came back again to New York on 
Dec. 12 and we read in the New York City 
Times Dec. 18, that “at least a thousaud 
persons were unable to gain admission 
to the New Amsterdam Theatre 
yesterday afternoon for the Jast appear- 
ance in New York of Sir Rabindranath 


_ Tagore.” He left New York for San 
Francisco rather hurriedly, for he was 
evidently tired of being ‘‘transported 


from town to town” as he put it, “like 
a bale of cotton.” His agent, Pond, was 
greatly disappointed, for the lectures were 
fetching quite a large amount of moncy, 
and if he could have persuaded the poet to 
stay till summer, the poet would have 
made quite a fortune for-his school. But 
all these considerations,—the great demand 
of the American cities to hear him again— 
the expectations of many—he set aside 
when he felt that he must hurry back to 
his school and his home in Bengal, because 
he had finished delivering his message. 
His work was done. America heard the 
message of the Fast and that was enough, 
The ‘mustard seed’ was sown and in time 
it would sprout up. It could not die. 
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the Americans were impressed by the 
poct’s personality and his message, may we 
not ask ourselves, whether we are sufū- 


ciently alive to our own responsibilities ` 


as a people with regard to our attitude to- 
wards the poet and his teachings, and also 
with regard to our ttitude towards our- 
selves? It hundreds of intellectual centres 
in America discuss Rabindranath’s poetry 
regularly, ought there not to heat least 
one centre or association here in Bengal to 
study and discuss his works systemati- 
cally ? If the Americans raise funds to 
help Bolpur School, should it not be the 
duty of educated Indians to do the saine 
and take more interest inits work ? If the 
Americans are so eager to hear his talk 
and see him in person,as the American press 
tells us, should not the various cities of 
India and Bengal be more eager to see him 
and hear him from time to time ? It would 
be a matter of utter shame if India’s great- 
est son were more honored and appreciated 
outside India than in the land of his birth. 
For surely, if he has any message, he has 
it, first and foremost, for us, for his own 
people. 


LITERATUS. 


Note by the Editor. 


In this series of articles on Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s lecture-tour in America 
which is now brought to a close, the 
reader will find repeated references made 
by the American press to the poet’s ceri- 
ticism of the Government of his country. 
These references give a rather one-sided 
view of what the poet has said in "The 
Cult of Nationalism’? on the British Gov- 
ernment; they are likely to produce the 
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impression that the lecturer indulged in 


indiscriminate attacks on that Govern-* 


ment. But more than one passage may be 
quoted to show that the poet is not a 
hostile critic. We extract only one para- 
graph below. 


“I have notcome here, however, to discuss the 
question as it affects my own country, but the future 
of all humanity. Itis not about the British Govern- 
ment, but the government by the Nation— the 
Nation whichis the organised self-interest of a whole 
people, whereit is the least human and the least 
spiritual. Our only intimate experience of the Nation 
is the British Nation, and as far asthe government 
by the Nation goes, there are reasons to believe that 
itis one of the best. Then again we have to con- 
sider that the West is necessary tothe East. We 
are complementary to each other because of our 
different outlooks upon life which have given us 
different aspects of truth. Therefore if it be true that 
the spirit of the West hascome upon our fields in the 
guise of a storm, it is all the same scattering living 
seeds that are immortal. And when in India we shall 
be able to assimilate in our life what is permanent in 
the Western civilisation we shall be in the position 
to bring about a reconciliation of those two great 
worlds. Then will come to an end the one-sided 
dominance which is galling. What is more, we have to 
recognise that the history of India does not belong to 
one particular race, but it is the history of a process 
of creation to which varions races of the world 
contributed——the Dravidians and the Aryans, the 
ancient Greeks and the Persians, the Mahomedans of 
the West and those of the Central Asia. Now that 
at last has come the turn of the English to bring to 
it the tribute of their life, we neither have the right 
nor the power to exclude them from their work of 


* 


building the destiny of India. Therefore what I say , 


about the Nation has more to do with the history of 
Man than specially with that of India.” 

Itis perhaps necessary to say that the 
poet does not preach what is generally 
caricatured as cosmopolitanism. He says: 
“Neither the colourless vagueness of cos- 
mopolitanism, nor the fierce self-idolatry 


of nation-worship is the goal of human 
history.” 





“HARISCHANDRA” AT THE DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL 


T the recent prize distribution of the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School the 
pupils gave a mute representation of 

the classic story of Harischandra. Deaf and 
dumb persons have to express their 
thoughts, feelings and desires by means of 
signs and gestures. Hence they are natur- 
ally more skilled in expressing themselves 
in this way than persons who possess the 
power of speech. It was, therefore, to be 


expected that this performance by deaf- 
mute boys would bea success. And,so it 
was. Those who witnessed the representa- 
tion expressed themselves highly pleased 
with it. Some of the tableaux were 
photographed. We reproduce a few 
of the photographs, taken by the Subodh 
Studio, which, though they fall short of 
the original tableaux, may give the reader 
some idea of them, 


y 


a Ba. 
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1, King Harishchandra leaves his palace after giving away his Kingdom to the Rishi 
Viswamitra, The latter demands the jewlled necklace worn by the king’s son 
Rohitaswa, who is trying to take it off, 
2. After giving away his Kingdom Harischatidra sells his wife Shaibya tø a Brahmin, and thereby = 


procures half the dakshina payableto Viswamitra. On the Brahmin’s refusal to take 
her son with her, both mother and son express great distress, 
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3. The king sells himself to a,Chandala for, procuring the other half of the dakshina. 


a 





Shaibya, scolds and 


beats her. The Brahmin’s and prince Rohitaswa’s sorrow therefor. 
The prince’s companions console him, . 


4. The Brabmin’s wife; who is now mistress of the queen 


te 
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“HARISCHANDRA” AT THE DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL 





Rohitaswa gone to pluck flowers. Seeing that one of his companions is offering him a 
flower, a second companion wants it ; whereupon the first companion shows his thumb to 
the second in token of refusal. A serpent is about to bite Rohitaswa from behind his head. 





` i «<. 
6, The terror and amazement of Rohitaswa’s companions at his death from snake-bite, 
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“HARISCHANDRA” AT THE DEAF AND DUM 








8. Harischandra as the servant of the Chandala is agitated at dead of night to 


hear the sorrowing mother Shaibya's lament. 








ra as the servant of the Chandala demand 





9. Harisch 


enntas haw attad tudiqaana and anuncannant inahil 





and 
fee for the cremation of her son, not knowing her to be his own wife ; she inti- 
itv fn naw l 


s from Shaibya the usual 





by 





10. Suddenly by lightning flash Harischandra and Shaibya recognise each other. 


THE SUNSET OF THE CENTURY 


The last sun of the century sets amidst the blood-red clouds of the West - d 
| and the whirlwind of hatred. 
The naked passion of self-love of Nations, in its drunken delirium of greed, 
is dancing to the clash of steel and the howling verses of vengeance. 


-The hungry self of, the Nation shall burst in a violence of fury from its own shameless 
~ E feeding, 
For it has made the world its food, k k 
And, licking it, crunching it and swallowing it in big morsels, 
It swells and swells, 
Till in the midst ofits unholy feast descends the sudden shaft of Heaven 
piercing its heart of grossness. na 


The crimson glow of light on the horrizon is not the light of thy dawn of peace, 
my Motherland, 
It is the glimmer of the funeral pyre burning to ashes the vast flesh—the self-love of 
the Nation—dead under its own excess. | 

Thy morning waits behind the patient dark of the East, 

Meek and silent. — 7 z 

Keep watch, India ! e 

Bring your offerings of worship for that sacred sunrise. | 

Let the first hymn of its welcome sound in your voice and sing : 
C “Come, Péace, thou daughter of God’s own great suffering, : 
| Come with thy treasure of contentment, the sword of fortitude, $ ` 
And meekness crowning thy forehead.” : 
Be not ashamed, my brothers, to stand before the proud and the powertul 
= With your white robe of simple 

Let yeiner ann be of humility 

_ Build God’s throne daily upon’ 
_ And know what is huge is not 
ar >. aman: Naat 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF THE MASSES 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF THE MASSES 


TWARAGRAPH 18 of the Report of Lord 
Islington’s Commission on the Public 
Services of India is headed ‘‘extent to 

which the western educated classes repre- 


„sent the masses of the people” and runs as 


follows: 


“How far the western educated classes reflect the 
views or represent the interests of the many scores 
of millions in India who are still untouched by west- 
ern influences is a question upon which opinions differ, 
Pren amongst the educated the conflicting traditions 
of [lindus and Muhammadans are still constantly 
reflected in their attitudes towards social and politi- 
cal questions of the first order, whilst, in addition to 
this main line of religious cleavage, there are other 
important communities such as Sikhs, Parsis, Bud- 
dhists (chiefly in Burma) and Indian Christians, who 
are all more or less widely separated from the bulk of 
the population, either Hindu or Muhammadan. Nor 
does religion constitute the only line of cleavage. 
Geographical and climatic as well as social conditions 
have also helped to preserve down to our own times 
differences originally imported into India by succes- 
sive waves of conquest and migration. Of all these 
would be unwise not to take 

ognisance. But it would be equally unwise to 
ignore that growing body of western educated 
opinion which is gradually creating a new atmos- 
phere all over India. Even those who most strongly 
deprecate some of its manifestations realise that it 
has contributed largely to the great social and 
religious movements which are aiming at givinga 
new direction to old beliefs and at harmonising 
ancient doctrines with the teachings of science. It is 
reflected in that new sense of unity which isdisplacing 
the idea of ordained separation hitherto prevalent in 
Indian society.” 


The following is Justice Abdur Rahim’s 
criticism on the above paragraph. 


“In para 18 of the majority report, allusion is 
made to the allegation that the western educated 
Indians do not reflect the views or represent the 
interests of the many scores of millions in India. So 
far as the views of the latter on any of the matters 
in dispute, or of an allied character, are concerned, 
it is impossible to imagine what opinions they are in 
a position to form so long as thgy are allowed to 
remain, as at present, in their illiterate and apallingly 


- ignorant condition.* As for the representation of 


* Elsewhere, Justice Rahim, reverting to this 
subject, says: “In paragraph 18 of the majority 
report allusion is made to the opinion of those who 
allege that the western educated classes do not 
represent the interests of the many scores of millions 
of India. The fact, however, is that for sometime 
they have been making most earnest endeavours in 
this direction. if Mr. Gokhale’s bill for popular 
education, supported as it was by the entire educated 
opinion of the country, has not been placed on the 
Indian statute book the blame cannot he laid at 


their interests, if the claim be that they-are better 
represented by European officials than by educated, 
Indian officials or non-officials, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how such a reckless claim has come to be urged. 
The inability of English officials to master the spoken 
languages of India and their different religions, habits 
of life and modes of thought so completely divide 
them from the general Indian population that only 
an extremely limited few possessed of extraordinary 
powers of intuitional insight have ever been able to 
surmount the barriers. As for the sacred books and 
classics of the Indian peoples, Hindu and Muham- 
madan, whose study is indispensable to a foreigner 
wishing to understand the people’s national genius, 
it would be dificult to name more than two or three 
Englishmen among the thousands — that during a 
period of more than 100 years of British connection 
with India have been employed in the service of 
Government, whose attainments could be mentioned 
with a show of respect. Such knowledge of the 
people and of the classical literatures as passes cur- 
rent among the European officials is compiled almost 
entirely from the data furnished to them by the west- 
ern-educated Indians; and the idea of the European 
officials having to deal with the people of India 
without the medium of the western-educated Indian 
is too wild for serious contemplation. It would be 
no exaggeration to say that without their coopera- 
tion the administration could not be carried on for a 
single day. 

EWith the educated Indians, on the other hand, 
this knowledge is instinctive, and the ties, of religion 
and custom, so strong in the east, inevitably make 
their knowledge and sympathy far more intimate 
than is to be seen in countries dominated by materia- 
listic conceptions. It is from a wrong and deceptive 
perspective that we are asked to look at the system 
of castes among the Hindus more as a dividing force 
than as a powerful binding factor; and the unifying 
spirit of Islam, so far as it affects the Muhammadans, 
does not stand in need of being explained ; while in 
all communities the new national movement has 
received considerable accession of impulse from the 
lessons of such arguments as are hinted at in the 
majority report. The evidence 1s remarkably signifi- 
cant in this connection. His Highness the Aga Khan 
joined his weighty voice with that of the leaders of 
the Congress in demanding simultaneous examina- 
tions for the Indian Civil Service, and the representa- 
tives of the Sikh Khalsa and the Pathans of the 
Punjab; the Moslem League along with the spokes- 
men of the cammunities more advanced in western 
education, were unanimous in entering their emphatic 
protest against the suggestion that the presence of 
Indians in the higher official ranks would be distate- 
fal to the Indians themselves, and specially a 
province or 4 community other than that of tue 


Indian official.” 

The criticism of the Hon’ ble Mr, Chau- 
bal is no less instructive, and is quoted 
below. 


_ rihta avenatian ara fairly stated 
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othis paragraph.* But in view of the wide belief 
in high circles in the first of these views a closer exa- 
mination of the question so far as it is material to 
the services concerned, and to the employment of 
Indians in them, is necessary. In the first place, it 
may be pointed out that in relation to the 
public services under government there is no 
such class as eastern educated classes, as distin- 
guished or distinguishable from “the western 
educated classes.” For such eastern education 
as exists now ‘there is absolutely no scope for 
employment in any of the departments we have con- 
sidered. Ifany Indians have to be employed in the 
higher service at all, they must be from the western 
educated classes, whether they represent the masses 
of the people or not. Assuming that they do not 
the next step implied in the argument is that the 
ability or capacity to represent the masses must be 
present tu anyone who claims to be entitled to enter 
the higher service under Government. Therefore, it 
is not desirable to employ a larger number of these 
western educated classes in the higher service, and 
consequently, it is impossible with safety and in the 
interests of these masses to narrow the field of em- 
ployment for Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the 
higher posts under governmeut. To employ the 
educated Indian in larger numbers is, in the words 
of the late Sir Charles Crosthwaite, “to give a dis- 
proportionate degree of authority in the government 
ofthe masses and the aristocracy into the hands of 
a few thousand men whose heads have been turned 
by an education they have not assimilated.” 

If this argument is analysed one cannot help being 
struck with the assumption that this capacity to 
represent the masses is taken for granted in the 
European and the Anglo-Indian. It is difficult to 
understand exactly what is intended to be conveved 
by the word “represent.” If it implies a knowledge 
of the condition of life of these masses, their habits 
their ways of living and thinking, their wants and 
grievances, the ability to enter into their thoughts 
and appreciate what is necessary to educate them. 
to give them higher ideas of life, and make them 
realise their duties towards all about them, these 
ought to beno doubt that the educated Indian has 
all these in a far higher degree than any European or 
Anglo-Indian can claim to have. The charge really 
is that the educated Indian has aclass-bias, a sort of 


* Paragraph 18 of the Report. The views of 
Messrs. Rahim and Chaubal are quoted from their 
dissentient minutes which are to be found at the end 
of the same yolume (vol. I), 
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clannisliness, a tendency to favour his own caste or 
community in the discharge of his official duties 
which detract from his usefulness in the higher service 
and, therefore, the presence of the European in large 
numbers is necessary to hold the scales evenly b 
tween these few educated thousands and the dumi 
and ignorant millions, who wonld otherwise be 
oppressed by them. 

This‘is rather a shallow pretence—this attempt to 
take shelter behind the masses; and I think it only 
fair to state that the class of educated Indians from 
which only the higher posts can be filled is singularly 
free from this narrow-mindedness and class or caste- 
bias,e g, no instances of complaint on this score as 
against any of the Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service would be available, and I have no hasi- 
tation in eudorsing the opinion of Sir Narayan 
Chandravarkar,” in his recent contribution on 
village life in his tour throagh southern India, that 
the interests of the masses are likely to. be far betten 
understood and taken care of by the educated Indian 
than by the foreigner. As a matter offact all the 
measures proposed for the regeneration of the lower 
and depressed classes have emanated from the edu- 
cated Indians of the higher castes. The scheme for 
the free and compulsory education of these masses 
was proposed by an educated Indian of a high caste 
and supported mainly by the western educated 
classes. High-souled and self-sacrificing men are every 
day coming forward from this class to work whole- 
heartedly in itnproving the condition of the masses, 

Perhaps the truth, however unpalatable, is that 
there are still a number of the average English 
officials in India who have a distrust and suspicion 
about the educated Indian. The explanation of this + 
is probably that given by Sir P. M. Mehta in bis 
evidence-—-that the English Official does not like the 
independence, the self-assertion, and the self-respect 
which come naturally in the wake ofeducation. As 
Dr. Wordsworth stated in his evidence before the 
last commission, ‘deferential ignorance, conciliatory 
manners, and a plentiful absence of originality and 
independence are now, and will always be, at a 
premium.” It is high time that this shibboleth was * 
exploded. Itis indeed hardly consistent that which 
on the one hand Government should foster and 
encourage the growth of opportunities for educated 


Indians for participation in public life, in the 
municipalities and district boards, and in the 
provincial and imperial legislative councils, they 


should, on the other, so jealously guard the entrance 
of educated indigenous agency into the higher and 
better remunerated posts in the State.” 

POL. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE PROPORTION OF INDIANS -à 


IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


6g] am aware,” says Mr. Chaubal in 
his minute of dissent, “that there are 

, (Some well-meaning persons who 
think that itis not in the interests of the 
Indians themselves that any proportions 


whatsoever should be fixed, as the 
tendency is for the minimum to become the 
maximum*; but this is a belief held by 


* This tendency is admittediby the majority of 
Commissioners iu theiricepori, but it is curious that 


nnn. 


ANGLO-INDIANS IN THE STATE SERVICE 


persons who do not seem to be aware of 
the strength and influence of the forces 
that work in India for encouraging recruit- 
gent from abroad ; and for some years to 
come a fixing of the proportions is perhaps 
the only way to counteract these forces.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Chaubal says :— 


‘Since last August, however, this earnest demand 
for a larger employment of qualified Indian agency 
in the higher service has received an added force. 
This unfortunate war into which the whole eupire 
——tas been launched, the response that India has 

made to the call of the empire inits need, and the 
generous and appreciative terms in which British 
administrations have spoken and are speaking 
of the loyal support from all classes and communities 
in India, have raised hopes and aspirations which if 

‘not substantially satisfied will result in disappoint- 

ment and cause alarming discontent. Whatever may 
come after a successful termination of the war, the 
country is now in a ferment and is anxiously await- 
ing the tual pronouncements of this Commission for 
some substantial indication of the ‘altered angle 

__of vision’ towards Indian problems. 

“ “The question, therefore, of the proportions in 
which indigenous agency is to be utilised in the near 
future in the higher service of the state is of vital 
importance, These proportions must be such as will 
cumulatively throughout the services help to create 
the feeling that we Indians are in a substantial degree 
carrying on the government of the country. At 

. present the Indiaus are far and few ; and every Indian 

*% officer, whether high or low, feels that he is not serv- 

ing himself or his country, but is an individual hired 

to labour for somebody else. Hecanrarely put his 
whole heart into the work, because he is always 
conscious of the presence of his taskmaster and never 
works but with his eyes upon his superior officer and 
always thinking of what he will say ofthe work 
turned out by him. To dispel this feeling there must, 
in the higher service in all departments of the ad- 
ministration, be present a large number of Indians, 
È 


they have not stopped to enquire what it connotes. 
It means nothing else but this, that the Government 
of the country is conceived in such an illiberal spirit, 
and is so thoroughly divorced from the real national 
interests of the people, that any proposal for throw- 
ing open the higher ranks of the public service to the 
Indians meets with the least possible acceptance. In 
another place Mr. Chaubal has shown that inspite 
of the recommendations of the Commission of 1887, 
there has only been a nominal improvement in this 


respect. 
e 
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so that they may collectively feel that the responsibi- 
lity for a strong and wise government rests mainly 
on them. This consideration, indeed, appears to 
have been present to the mind of the last Commission, 
but I think it did not realise the extremely limited 
employment of the Indians in the services, They 
observe in their report, “As the progress of education 
excites in constantly increasing numbers of the 
natives of India an interest in their political condi- 
tion, the knowledge that men of their own race and 
creed are freely associated with Englishmen in the 
government of the country will minimise any sense 
of subjection and enhauce the sentiment of a common 
citizenship—a sentiment which is at once the interest 
of the empire and the desire of her most eminent 
politicians to inspire and confirm.’? The evidence 
received by us in India during the last two years 
has left on my mind a painful impression that a much 
more sympathetic treatment by, and a far more 
liberal association with, Englishmen is required be- 
fore that sense of subjection is appreciably reduced, 
and before the desired sentiment of a common citizen- 
ship is created, for at present it is indeed non- 
existent except perhapsin platform speeches. When, 
therefore, in this minute I am dissenting from the 
proportions allotted, in the report and anunexures, 
to the Indians in the different services, I am doing so 
because I look at the question from this point of 
view, and I feel that the proportions recommended 
by the majority are insufficient and inadequate.” 


Mr. Abdur Rahim expresses himselt as 
follows on the subject :— 


“The question of fixing proper proportions for rc- 
cruitment in the two countries does not by its nature 
admit ofa satisfactory or final solution. Such ques- 
tions should be confined within as narrow limits as 
possible and be treated as a temporary device to be 
replaced by the enforcement of broad principles of 
recruitment as soon as practicable.... Wherever 
there is to be a proportion, the number to be re« 
cruited in India should in the first place be sub- 
stantial enough to appeal to the imagination of the 
educated youths of the country. It should be large 
enough to bring about a changein the feeling of an 
Indian officer from one of helpless isolation in the 
midst ofa foreign agency into a consciousness that 
he and his Indian comrades beara substantial part 
of the responsibility for efficient administration. The 
educated classes generally should be able to realise 
that they have an effective part in guiding and con- 
tralling the administration for the benefit of the 
country. Unless the number reaches this point the 
throwing open of a few more posts will solve no 
problem,” 


POL. 








ANGLO-INDIANS IN THE STATE SERVICE 


HE Public Services Commission has 
divided the major services into three 
groups, 


according to their place of 


recruitment. Inthe first group are placed 
the India; vice and the police 
servia which the nature af 
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British responsibility for the good govern- 
ance of India requires the employment 
in the higher ranks of a preponderating 
proportion of British officers.’ ‘To the 
second group belong those ‘services in 
which, on grounds of policy and efficiency, 
it is desirable that there should be an ad- 
mixture in the personnel of both western 
and eastern elements.’ Such are the educa- 
tion, military, finance, medical, telegraph 
(engineering), public works, railway (engin- 
eering and traffic) and survey of India de- 
partments. In the third group come certain 
scientific and technical and services, such 
as the agricultural, civil veterinary, factory 
and boiler inspection, forest, geological 
survey, Mines, mint and assay, pilots 
(Bengal), and railway (locomotive and 
carriage and wagon) departments. ‘In 
these there are no grounds of policy for 
any considerable admixture of officers im- 
ported from Europe, and all that limits 
recruitment in India is the lack of facilities 
in that country for technical instruction 
and the consequent defeciency of properly 
qualified officers.’ There remain the cus- 
toms and Indian finance departments. ‘In 
these, also, no considerations of policy 
appear to exist for going to Europe, aud 
the officers recruited are not required to 
possess any technical qualifications 
which are not procurable in India.’ We 
therefore .find that the superior public 
services have been divided into three class- 
es according as, in the opinion of the 
majority of the Commissioners, a pre- 
ponderating proportion of British officers 
is required, an admixture of western and 
eastern elements is required, and no con- 
siderable admixture of European officers is 
required. The ‘admixture’ of British 
officers is said to be required ‘on grounds 
of policy and efficiency,’ but the qualifica- 
tion of efficiency is soon dropped out of 
account, and only grounds of policy are 
persistenly urged, though they are never 
specified and invariably left to the imagi- 
nation to supply. The Commission lays 
downthat only in ouedepartment, finance, 
should appointments in the future be made 
wholly in India. In a few of the other 
departments, particularly in the third 
group, not less than half the appoint:nents 
are to be made in India. 


“In these, we think that a determined and imme- 


diate effort should be made t ride better educa- 
increasingly possible to rec av the 
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staff needed to meet all normal requirements. This 
will require an immediate expenditure of a, consideg- 
able sum of money, but not probably as much as 
would at first sight be expected. For instance, up-to- 
date institutions alreadv exist at Pusa and Debra 
Dun which can be utilised for the purposes of thd 
agricultural and forest departments, Large railway 
workshops are also already in existence to'supply 
the needs of the locomotive andcarriage and wagon 
branches. Itis only for the civil veterinary, geolo- 
gical survey and miues departinents that the existing 
provision is wholly inadequate. In any case the 
outlay would be more than repaid, not only by the 
additional facilities which such institutions would 
give to young men to qualify themselves for direct 
appointment to the higher branches of the public 
services, but by the contribution they would make 
to the industrial progress of the country.” 

In the case of the other services the 
commissioners have indicated the varying: 
proportions in which they wish to see the 
non-European and the European elements 
to be represented. Mr. Chaubal considers 
this classification as futile, inasmuch the 
proportion between Europeans and non- 
Europeans allotted to each group of ser- 
vices is not the same within the group. 
Justice Rahim says: 

“As to the classification arrived at by the majority 
of the commissioners, I must state my inability to 
appreciate the “grounds of policy’ which induced 
them to separate appointments in the medical, pub- 
lic works, and the other departments which they 
have placed in their second group from those in their 
third group, which is composed of the scientific and 
technical departments like the Indian finance, agricul- 
ture, &c. It is also dificult to understand how 
efficiency is a special consideration for appointments 


of the former as contrasted with those of the last 
mentioned class.” 


He therefore recommends, with perfect 
logic, that the services should be divided 
into two groups. In the first group should 
be placed the executive appointments in 
the Indian civil service and the appoint- 
ments in the police ; in these the adminis- 
trative aspect of the work is especially 
prominent and the recruitment is based on 
undifferentiated qualifications, In the 
second group should be placed appoint- 
ments in which the administrative aspect 
of the work ismore or less subsidiary and 
for which differentiated and specialised 
qualifications of a professional, scientific 
or technical character are required. - 

“As such qualifications are capable of being sufti- 


ciently definitely ascertained there is no good reason 
why in this class of appointments Indian candidates 


‘ when properly qualified should nut be appointed to 


the fullest extent available ia India.” 

“The general policy which is to be kept in view is 
that the public service of India should be recruited 
for iu the country itself. Upon a survey of the situa- 
tion, political and economic, and on examining the 
reanirements of the different denartinente T have 
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come to the couclusion that the only proper classi- 


ə cation of the services for determining the place of 


a 
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appointment, which will at the same time be consis- 
tent with the fundamental policy of not placing 
any limits upon the outlook of the people of India 
in the matter of public service of their own country, 
must be based on the nature of the work to be per- 
formed and the qualifications required for the pur- 
pose. The majority of the commissioners in invoking 
‘British responsibility for the good government of 
India’ and ‘grounds of policy’ as a basis of classi- 
fication have, in my opinion, suggested a definite 
limitation to such outlook for important services 
like the Indian civil service, the police, the medical, 
the education, aud the public works. This is incon- 
sistent with the natural and constitutional rights 
of the people and are not justified on any grounds 
that are mentioned in the report. Ifitis meant that 
the connection of the British people with the Govern- 
ment of India necessarily implies the perpetuation of 
British officers in certain civil services of the country, 
like the Indian civil service and the police, the theory 


‘mixes up the government of a country with its 


administrative personnel, Further, I can well under- 
stand the British people deciding in the best interests 
of both the countries to retain the government of 
India and gradually relinquishing all share in the 
civil administration. In fact this is understood by 
the Indian public to be the legitimate goal of the 
policy underlying the proclamation and the statutes 
which declare that the Indians shall suffer no 
disabilities and limitations in the public service of 
their country. .1 am not here alluding to the 
demand for self-government on colonial lines which 
forms the chief item in the Indian political program- 
me. That proposition, of course, goes further than 
any question of recuitment for the public service.” 
We have seen above that except in the 
Finauce department, which is to be recruit- 
ed for wholly in India, the highest propor- 
tion of posts allotted to the statutory 
natives of India in the immediate future 
is 50 per cent. in some departments, e.g., 
agriculture, though ultimately the normal 
requirements of these services are to be 
met entirely from India. The rates of 
salary fixed for officers recruited in India 
are to he fairly high, though not as high as 
those fixed for officers appointed in 
England. Justice Rahim’s suggestion is 
that the rates should be equal, but that 
the European officials should be paid an 
extra allowance so long as their place is 
not taken by officers appointed in India. 
At first sight some would be disposed to 
think that the prospects of Indians in 
these departments have been made sufh- 
ciently attractive for the time being. But 
the following extracts from the minutes 
of dissent recorded by Messrs. Chaubal 
and Rahim will clearly show that if in 
making appointments in India the existing 
practice is allowed, Indians need benefit 
very little by the change, amd the only 
people who will have reasons to congra- 
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tulate themselves are the extremely small 
section of statutory natives of India who 
were hitherto known as Eurasians, and 
now pass under the more dignified title of 
Anglo-Indians. We shall make our first 
extract from Mr. Chaubal’s able note on 
the subject. 


“In the thicd group it is conceded that the 
Services are scientific and technical and may be. 
purely Indian recruited services, as soon as efficient 
men are turned out from the technical and scientific 
institutions iu India which it is recommended should 
be fully equipped with this object in view. This 
recommendation has my full concurrence, and I only 
wish that the recommendations made as regards these 
services be given effect in practice with the same sym- 
pathetic spirit in which they have been couceived. The 
fear entertained as regards these services in the 
third group is that perhaps an indefinite length of 
time may be taken in ‘Indianising’ them, andthat as 
they become India-recruited, Asiatic Indians would 
not be selected for them in due proportion, and they 
may become like the present reeruited-in-India services 
in which, as pointed out later, the proportion of 
Astatic Indians to Europeans and Anglo-Indians is 
only 23, 8'2, and 6'3 per cent., in posts with salaries 
of Rs, 200 and above, Rs. 500 and above, and 
Rs. 800 and above respectively. 

According to the last census, out of a total 
population of over 302,000,000 in the country, 
there are only 199,787 Europeans and allied races 
(of whom 91,000 form the army, with their wives 
and dependants), and a little over 100,000 Anglo- 
Indians.... The tendency in the latter to return them- 
selves as pure Europeans, and in some of the Indian 
Christians to return themselves as Anglo-Indians, 
has been noticed both at the last census and in the 
earlier ones. Thus, strictly, the number of real 
Anglo-Indian community by itself stands to the 
general Indian population as 1 in 3,000, and in litera- 
cy in Euglish, they stand as 1 in 13. With these 
figures one will be able to appreciate the surprisingly 
large number of posts held of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians in the public services as against the natives 
of the country. Out of 11,064—the total number of 
posts—6,491, or 58 percent., are held by the members 
of this small community. As regards posts of Rs 500 
aud ahove, out of a total of 4,984 they hold 4,042, 
i.e, 81 per cent., and as regards posts of Rs 800 
and above, out ofa totalof2,501 they hold 2,259, 
or 90 per cent. 

It isa matter of common knowledge that only a 
few out of this community possess or can acquire 
the educational qualification and the acquaintance 
with the vernaculars necessary for entry into the exe- 
cutive and judicial departments of the provincial 
service; and therefore there are now only a few 
from this community employed in those departments, 
and naturally the great bulk of this provincial ser- 
vice is recruited from the Asiatic Indian communities. 
Let us, therefore, exclude this service from considera- 
tion, and see how they stand as regards the other 
28 services enquired into. If we exclude the Indian 
and the provincial civil services, the total uumber of 
posts of Rs. 200 and above, Rs 500 and above, and 
Rs 800 and above, is respectively 7,261, 3,073, and 
1,601. Out of these, 4,974, 2,756, and 1,499 respec- 
tively are at the present day held by the members of 
the two communities, i. e., the percentages of higher 
posts heid by them are 69, 90, and 94 as against 31, | 
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10, and 6 held by Asiatic Indians. And more or less, 
with trifling differences, the necessary qualifications 
for employment in these services are and can be ac- 
quired by both Europeans aud Angio-Indians as well 
as Asiatic Indians. In paragraph 34 of the report 
an itnprovement of the percentage of Indians and 
Burmese in 1913 is shown as compared with the 
state of things in 1887, aud it is observed that in 
view of the progress made by the country in the 
interval this progress is inadequate. Perhaps the 
degree of inadequacy would be higher and the increase 
only nominal if in 1887 the pasts in the new province 
of Burma were not included in the calculation 

These figures speak for themselves and indicate 
roughly how wide the field for the larger employment 
of the real natives of the country is at the present 
day. Ifthe three communities are taken separately, 
the percentage’ of Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and 
Asiatic Indians (excluding the Indian and provincial 
civil services) stand at 48°7, 19°8, 31°5 in the Rs, 200 
and above posts; 80°0,9'7, 10°3, in the Rs. 500 and 
above posts; and 87'°7, 5'9, and 6'4 in the Rs. 800 
and above posts. The very meagre percentage of the 
Asiatic Indians in the higher service ought not to be 
hidden from view by lumping the Anglo-Indians and 
the Asiatic Indians together, under the plausible ex- 
cuse of the definition of ‘statutory natives of India’ 
in the Act. In the third question for enquiry in 
our terms of reference, the term ‘non-Europeans’ 
is rightly construed to mean and refer to pure 
Asiatic Indians only, and I am of opinion that this 
construction should beupheld throughout. It is a 
mistake in the present circumstances to class the 
Auglo-Indiau with the Asiatic native of India. 
Whatever the schisms and sects and divisions among 
the latter, they all consider each other to belong toa 
common land, and they do not consider the Anglo- 
Indian to be in any sense a native of the country, 
and the Anglo-Indian will not consider the interests 
he has in common with the rest of the inhabitants of 
the country and try to get over or reduce that feel- 
ing. On the contrary, he takes a pride in being con- 
sidered to be a nou-Iadian. He evidently thinks it 
would reduce his chance of being classed with the 
European, and it would seem to be his ambition to 
be so classed. He thinks he has no permanent in- 
terest in common with the masses of the population ; 
and with the masses the Anglo-Indian poses to be as 


greata ‘sahib’ as the pure European. In these cir- — 


cumstances I think he ought not, for the convenient 
purpose of getting into Government employ, be 
allowed to take advantage of the statutory defini- 
tion ; besides, it rests purely with himself to describe 
himself as being born of parents habitually resident 
in India and not established there for temporary 
purposes only. His position is anomalous, as he can 
be an Indian for getting into government service at 
the same time that he can claim, along with the 
European, certain exemptions under the Arms Act 
and the other privileges of European British subjects. 
For these reasons the Asiatic Indian would rather 
that his ambition is gratified, and that he should 
be classed with Europeans in India for all purposes, 
except his remuneration, in respect of which the 
special considerations referred to inthe report fora 
higher salary to persons recruited in Europe would 
have no application. 

A number of difficulties and complications would 
disappear with an amendment of the definition in 
this direction. Anglo-Indiaus have separate schools 
, started for them with an European school course. 
Vis can, if they choose, take advantage of the 
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educatioual institutions started by Government for 


the other Indian communities, but the latter cannot Py 


take advantage of the schvols started for them. And 
owing to his colour aud his European education, 
the Anglo-Indian finds it easier to get a dis- 
proportionate representation in the public services 
of the country. One has only to glance at 
the figures in the higher service—salt and 
excise, Bengal pilots, Burina land records, customs, 
factory and boilers, forests, Indian finance, medical 
(and Government of India medical), sanitary, mili- 
tary finance, Northern India salt revenue, state 
railways, survey of India, and telegraph,—to see how, 
as against the pure Asiatic Indian, the Anglo-Indiaus 
have practically monopolised these departments, 
Indeed, the fearis that the recommendation in the 
report to alter the present educational qualification 
for entry into the executive branch of the provincial 
services by the recognition of ‘an examination ofa 
corresponding standard in the European schools 
course’ is likely to bring in a large number of Anglo- 
Indiaus or domiciled Europeans into this depart- 
a in which at present they find admission diffi- 
cult. 

When, therefore, it is proposed that in certain 
departments where there has to be recruitment par- 
tially in Europe and partially in India, the propor- 
tion should be half-and-half, it only definitely safe- 
guards the interests of the Europeans, and for the 
other half competition is introduced between the 
Anglo-Indians and the Asiatic Indians, in which, for 
reasons not necessary to mention, the former are 
bound to score. There is no definite recommendation, 
so far as I can see, to remedy this. Reliance is placed 
on nomination, but it has to be borue in mind that the 
present unfair and unequal distribution has come into 
existence under and because of a system of nomina- 
tion. In paragraph 31, for instance, it is observed 
that for eight services (with the exception of a few 
specialist appointments), viz., (i) post office, (ii) 
telegraph (traffic), (iii) land records (Burma), (iv) 
railway (stores), (v) registration, (vi) northérn India 
salt revenue, (vii) salt and excise and (viii) survey 
(Madras), recruitment is made in India. Prima facie, 
this would convey the impression that a large num- 
ber of Asiatic Indians would be found in these depart- 
ments, in the higher posts, but what are the facts ? 


Total No. 


of posts of Euro- Anglo Pure 


Service. Rs. 200 peans. Indians. Asiatics. 
and above. 

i. Post office 277 106 39 132 

ii. Telegraph 664 162 441 61 
iti, Land Records 

(Burma) 45 1 38 6 

iv. Railways AL7 330 72 45 

v. Regisiration 64 — T 63 
vi. Northern India 

Salt Revenue 36 16 15 5 

vii. Salt and Excise 338 110 98 130 

viii, Survey (Madras) 16 9 1 » G 

1,887 734 705 4.48 


The percentage of Asiatic Indians to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, together is 23 to 77, being almost 
equal as between themselves. Out of 536 posts of 
Ks. 500 and above, 492 are held by Europeans and 
Anglo-Indiaus, i.e, 91'8 per cent. ; and of 298 posts 
of Rs. 800 and above, 279 are held by them, i e., 
93°6. Thus the Indian percentage in the three classes 
is only 23, S'2, and G4. Aud yet they are all services 
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recruited in India. This illustrates how large still is 


> the field for the wider employment of Asiatic Indians 
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in services in which recruitment is ordinarily stated 
to be within the country. In view of the. present 
figures, it would be more appropriate to cali them 
Europe-recruited services than Indian-recruited. 

The remedy | propose is that the Anglo-Indians 
should be classed with Europeans, and the minimum 
of 50 per cent. should be reserved for Asiatic Indians. 
But if there be insuperable difficulties in changing the 
statutory definition, and ifthe Anglo-Indian, because 
of his theoretic adoption of India as his country, is 
to beclassed as a community in India, along with 
the other Asiatic communities, I strongly maintain 
that the qualifying examination for admission into 
Government service should be the same examination 
for all communities...... The European schools must 
teach up to the B.a. standard, and if any Anglo- 
Indians care to seck admission into Government 
service, they must, like any other of the Asiatic 
Indians, submit themselves for the degree examina- 
tion of an Indidn university. Otherwise I see no 
escape from the charge that a lower educational 
standard is permitted by Government to get into its 
service a favoured community at a comparatively 
lower age. And their representative on the commis- 
sion [Mr. Madge) emphatically asserted that his 
community wanted no favour—and only cared for 
an equality of terms along with others.” 


Mr. Abdur Rahim’s minute contains 
several passages on this subject and we 
quote from them the following : 


“Among the other classes of India’s population the 
Anglo-Indians, formerly called Eurasians, or persons 
of mixed descent, have decided to throw in their lot 
with the Europeans so far as the national aspirations 
of India are concerned. They do not even call them- 
selves Indians though they would reckon themselves 
as ‘statutory natives of India.’ As statutory na- 
tives they insist on a fal! share in the public services 
of the country, and by virtue of their kinship 
with the Europeans they claim a part of ‘the 
British responsibility for the good government 
of India,’ which gives them much more than 
their full share. Such a position has naturally 
given rise to more than one practical difficulty 
in dealing with the questions raised before us. 
A number of Indian Christians bearing European 
names are making determined efforts to share the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by this coramunity, and it has been 
found a cd ffcult task with certain departments to 
trace a E òpean in their genealogical tree ou the one 
side or the other. 
the community are perpetually migrating to England, 
so that itis suffering on the one hand from a deple- 
tion of its best men and an acce@ion on the other of 
very dubious material. anyhow their number is in- 
significant (being only 102,000 out of the total popu- 
lation of 315,000,000), but they must be reckoned as 
standing outside the general national movement.”’...., 

‘fn some important services recruited in India, 
such as the provincial service of the survey of India, 
the northern Indian salt revenue, the salt and excise, 
the post office, where the domiciled Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians come into competition, the limitation 
upon the employment of Indians arises at the present 
day from the fact that in many cases for the domi- 
ciled European and Anglo-Indian candidates a lower 
standard of educational qualifications than that 
required for Indian candidates is accepted, and that 
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the general practice shows a marked tendency in 
these departments to favour domiciled European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates as against candidates 
of the Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh and other 
Indian communities. Some idea can be formed of 
the extent to which the objectionable practice 
is carried from the facts stated in the annex- 
ures for these services. Ihave proposed in the first 
place that equality in the standard of qualifications 
should be strictly insisted on, The recommendation 
in the report of the majority of the Commissioners, 
that wherever a degree ofa university is required for 
Indian candidates, for the Anglo-Indian candidates 
there shall be ‘an examination of a corresponding 
standard in the European schools,’ is calculated, as | 
have explained elsewhere,* to admit the latter class 
on much easier terms thanthe former, and will not 
remedy the evil. There are also practical difficulties 
inthe way of Indian candidates, arising from the 
fact that sufficient publicity is not given to the vacan- 
cies occurring in many of the special departments.”’.., 

“The evidence shows that the standard of qualiti- 
cations for appointments made in India has gradually 
been raised, the degree of a university being mostly 
insisted on. The general standard has, however, 
been purposely lowered in some departments to suit 
domiciled European and Anglo-Indian candidates. 
This has been a source not only of great injustice to 
candidates of pure Asiatic descent but has often 
impaired the efficiency of administration, asis shown 
in the history of Indian finance and the customs. 
This should be avoided in’ future. It has not been 
possible for me to approve of the vague and uncertain 
attitude adopted by the majority of the Commis- 
sioners in their recommendations on this important 
point with respect to the provincial civil services 
(executive brauch), the provincial police, the post 
office, and the salt and excise department. In 
paragraph 44 of the report after having recommended 
the degree of a university as a suitable test for 
Indian canditates they provide as an alternative for 
Anglo-Indian candidates an examination of a 
corresponding standard to be prescribed by Govern- 
ment for the European schools....... In paragraph 41 
of the report emphasis is laid on the fact that Anglo- 
Indians have a special school course of their own 
and it is alleged that the curriculum differs materially 
from that followed in the ordinary schools, both as 
an argument against the establishment of competi- 
tive examination in India and also for not insisting 
on a university degree or its equivalent in the case 
of an Anglo-Indian candidate. I have not been 
able to find any weight in this argument. Anglo- 
Indian students are admitted into ordinary schools 
and colleges, though the door of the European 
schools—maintained, as they are, out of India’s 
revenues to which Anglo-Indians contribute extremely 
little~is shut to Indian boys. There seems to he no 
dificulty for Anglo-Indian boys who aspire to 
Government service on finishing their school coutse, 
say at 18, to join a college affiliated to a university 


* Elsewhere Justice Rahim points out that the 
European school course usually ends with the Cam- 
bridge senior local examination, and is usually coni- 
pleted about the age of 18, whereas an Indian Uni- 
versity degree cannot be attained earlier than 20. 
The Calcutta University lays down that the value to 
be attached to the Cambridge senior local examina- 
tion is similar to that of the matriculation examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University. 
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to complete their education as some of them now 
7 


“It must be pointed out that this present state of 
representation of communities on the public service 
leaves much to be desired. That the Anglo-Indians, 
with a total population of about 102,000, should 
hold 26 per cent. of the posts above Rs 200 a month, 
while the Muhammadans, who count more than 
G6 millions (of whom 21% millions are literate 


and 180,000 literate in English) should hold 
13 per cent. of such appointments, and the 
Sikhs, whose population is 3 millions (of whom 


201,000 are literate and about 12,060 literate in 
English) should hold 1 per cent. of these apppoint- 
ments, hardly needs comment. The number enjoyed 
by the Anglo-Indians is no less than half of that 
held by the Hindus, whose population is 219 millions 


(of whom 12 millions are literate and 1 million lite-. 


rate in English).* From the point of view of proper 
representation of the communities the Anglo-Indians 
appear to have obtained an enormous advantage 
which, from the facts elicited during the enquiry, 
cannot at all be attributed to superiority in quali- 
fications; and itis here that there is much room for 
the authorities to apply the principle of holding the 
balance evenly between the communities.” 


The invidious distinction in favour of 
Anglo-Indians may best be illustrated by 
taking a, concrete example, e. g., the 
survey of India department. We shall 
allow Justice Rahim to speak in regard to 
this department also. 


“The evidence discloses that the few Indian officers 
mostly Muhammadans, that have been admitted to 
the department and the majority of whom under the 
present arrangements had to rise from the ranks, 
have done excellent service especially in the work of 
boundary commissions on the frontier or in the 
fcreign territories of Asia, As Colonel Hurrard, the 
Surveyor-General, himself says: ‘it is the individual 
that counts, not his class ; the individual counts more 
than the class,’ Then how is it that the position of 
the Indians in the department isso deplorable? If 
it be remembered that the Indians are admitted only 
to the provincial service at the highest, I will give the 
explanation in Colonel Burrard’s own words: ‘Ad- 
mission to the provincial service was by competitive 
test. The rule was alsolaid down that three quar- 
ters of the vacancies should go to the domiciled com- 
munity and one quarter to Indians. There was one 
examination for all candidates....... Supposing that 
there were four vacancies, the first three Anglo- 
Indians were selected and the first Indian. If the rule 
were abolished it would lead to a large increase in 
the number of Indians recruited. One or two Indians 
had almost always to be knocked out. The three 
quarters rule was not justified on the score of effi- 
ciency but by other reasons,’ Then he goes on to 


* Incidentally, these figures demonstrate that 
Muhammadans enjoy a far larger proportionate 
share of these provincial service appointments 
than the Hindus, and that both Hindus and Muham.- 
madans hold much less than their proper share of 
these appointments as compared with the Anglo- 
Indians [Eurasians]. 
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add, ‘it had tobe remembered that. the survey de 
partment had to work from Baluchistan to Siam, 
and required men who were willing to go anywhere. 
The Indian had a fixed home, he married early, had 
strong family ties, and preferred to serve in his own 
province, whereas the Anglo-Indian had no home and 
was willing to go anywhere.’ This general state- 
ment could hardly have been put forward as the real 
explanation ofthe practice because in the first place 
Indians who loved to stay at home were not likely to 
join the service, and iu the next place the facts show 
that the Indian officers have been at least as enter- 
prising as any other members ofthe service. In the 
list put forward by Mr. J. O. Grief out of 25 provin- 
cial officers who did specially good work in war and 
trans-frontier service no less than seven—a number 
much larger than their proportion in the service—are 
Indians, six Muhammadans and one, apparently, 
Sikh. They seem to have been engaged in most of the 
difficult operations. 

The tradition of this department in the matter of 
differential treatment seems to be peculiarly unfortu- 
nate. It appears to have been even worse in the 
past as will be evident from the following very frank 
utterances of Colony Du Pre, a previous surveyor- 
general, quoted in the supreme legislative council by 
Mr. Gokhale in supporting his motion for the ap- 
pointment of this Commission. “I may here remark 
incidentally that my numerous late inspections show 
me that the tendency of the European surveyors is 
to stand and look on while the natives are made to 
do the drawing and hand printing, as if they thought 
themselves quite above that sort of thing. This isa 
mistake and cannot be permitted for the future, 
besides it is suicidal for the Europeans to admit that 
natives can do any one thing better than themselves. 
They should claim to be superior in everything, and 
only allow natives to take a secondary or subordin- 
ate part. In my old parties I never permitted a native 
to touch a theodolite or original computation on the 
principle that the triangulation. and the scientific 
work was the prerogative of the highly paid 
European, and this reservation of the scientific work 
was the only way by which I could keep a distinc- 
tion so as to justify the different figures respectively 
drawn by the two classes—the European in office- 
time and the native who ran him soclose in all the 
office duties as well asin field duties. Yet I see the 
natives commonly do the computation work and the 
European some of the inferior duties.’ ” 


The Indian members of the Commission 
have thus conclusively proved that by 
providing a backdoor of entrance for the 
Anglo-Indians in the shape of a English 
school course, as well as by  classing 
Anglo-Indians evith statutory natives of 
India, the Public Services Commission 
have dashed to the ground such hopes as 
might have been created by the Commis- 
sion’s finding that some of the superior 
services should henceforth be recruited for 
in India. 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


T”: Public Services Commissioners in 
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their Report make some observations 

on the relative merits of competition 
and nomination as methods of recruitment 
for the country’s service. Shortly stated, 
their observations come to this that while 
competition has proved entirely satis- 
factory for England, in India nomination 
by a select committee containing an official 
majority, but on which Indians will be re- 
presented, is to be preferred, and the mem- 
bers of the committee should be definitely 
instructed ‘to count against any candidate 
any attempt made to secure on his behalf, 
through the medium of certificates or 
otherwise, the good will of any individual 
member of the committee.’ The grounds 
of differentiation between England and 
India are said to be these: In England, 
the examinations are so arranged as to 
secure ‘for the service of the state the best 
products of the educational system of the 
country,’ and ‘a well-organised school or 
university course is the most likely means 
of producing the mental and moral charac- 
teristics which are required in a public 


Servant. Such courses have an educative 


value much superior to that acquired du- 
ring a course of special preparation......’ 
But public opinion in India aims at precise- 
ly this—that the best products of the uni- 
versity should be employed in the service 
of the state, and this can never be the case 
under a system of nomination ; whereas 
the commissioners, by lowering the age 
for the Indian Civil service to 17-19, has 
effectually precluded ‘the hest products of 
the educational system’ of England from 
competing, and they have also recommen- 
ded what they themselves feprecate as in- 
ferior to a university course, viz., a long 
course of special preparation, extending 
over three years in the case of those who 
are successful in the competitive test for 
the Indian Civil Service. Though the 
commissioners have thus made their main 
argument in tavour of the competitive test 
inapplicable to the Indian Civil Service, 
yet they have not abandoned the open 
competitive examination in England, pre- 
sumably because this is every where the 
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best method of recruitment, and no other 
would be tolerated in Great Britain. The 


-second ground for preferring nomination 


in the case of the services recruited in 
India is that ‘a high general level of edu- 
cation throughout the country is also 
necessary, because without it certain class- 
es will be excluded from the public servi- 
ces.’ Incidentally, this shows how the 
country’s backwardness in education, 
which the government, as compared to 
other civilised governments, does so little 
to remove, is used as an argument against 
the adoption of measures’ which have 
proved satisfactory in England and which 
the Indian public unanimously advocate. 
Let us now turn to the Keport itself, 
for a further elucidation of the commissio- 
ners’ views on the subject. 


“Iin the case of direct recruits the alternative 
suggested to us have been competitive examination 
on the one hand, and nomination on the other. 
The former has been pressed upon us as having the 
advantage of securing the widest field of candidates 
and absolnte impartiality in their selection. In 
favour of the latter has been urged the power 
which it gives of allowing for qualities in applicants 
which can only imperfectly be tested by a literary 
examination; such as common sense, resolution, 
and resourcefulness.... Experience of the competitive 
system has been obtained principally in England. 
Two important branches of the Indian administra- 
tion, the Indian Civil Service and the Indian police 
Service, are now recruited by an open competitive 
examination held in London, and a similar method 
is followed in the Indian medical service. Moreover, 
since the abolition of the system of purchase, com- 
missions in the army in England have ordinarily 
been given upon the results of such a test. Since 1870 
also the British Civil Service, to the extent, directly 
or indirectly, of 20,000 posts, have been recruited 
in this manner. The results of these arrangements 
have been encouraging...... To the beneficial effect of 
competition upon the English civil service, the 
Royal Commission presided over by Lord MacDon- 
nell has recently given emphatic testimony.* 


#i a. at the present time the state possesses a body 
of public officers who are far more competent and 
zealous than their predecessors, appointed under the 
regime of patronage, are stated on official authority 
to have been. We have no doubt whatever that to 
this highly satisfactory result the system of competi- 
tive examination has mainly contributed. The sys- 
tem has, in our opinion, entirely justified the expecta- 
tions of its originators... In existing political condi- | 
tions, and in such developments of them ascan be g 
reasonably anticipated, we believe that the advan, 
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We now turn to the consideration of recruitment 
by nomination. In England nomination suffers in 
popular esteem from the abuses of the past, when it 
was often synonymous with nepotism. In India 
official patronage has been free irom this sort of re- 
proach,* but a suspicion undoubtedly exists that 
individual officers are swayed by personal prejudices 
against, or prepossessions for, particular classes of 
the community. It is also urged that the officer with 
whom nomination now lies is often not in touch 
with the educational centres of the country, and that 
in consequence he often fails to make the vacancies 
in his department widely knownin the circles from 
which a large field of candidates could be drawn. A 
system of nomination, it is also urged, encourages 
a spirit of servility among the applicants, and it is 
at the root of the prevailing hunting for certificates 
which every self-respecting Indian, anxious for the 
maintenance and development of a spirit of manly 
independence in the youth of hiscountry, now de- 
nounces.” 


The commissioners hold that English 
officials are free from nepotism in making 
appointments in India, and yet we find 
from the observations of the -dissentient 
members of the commission that these 
officials favour nomination asagainst com- 
petition. Since they have nothing to gain 
personally by preferring nomination, it 
is dificult to resist the suspicion that they 
favour it because it encourages servility, 
and allows scope for the display of politi- 
cal or class bias. Let us hear what Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald has to say on the 
subject : 


“The allurement of nomination in one or other 
of its many forms, either with or without a follow- 
ing competition, is very great. It was pressed upon 
us by several official witnesses. It has many special 
dangers in India where the system of asking for 
chits and of canvassing for influence has been widely 


tages of the system of competitive examination as a 
means of recruitment for the civil service far out- 
weigh any defects which have come to our notice, 
and we are convinced of the importance not only of 
adhering to the system, but of extending it when- 
ever possible.”’-—-Majority Report. 


* Whatis probably meant here is that as the 
European officials in India bave no family or personal 
interest toserve in making appointments from a body 
of Indian candidates, they are not guilty of favouri- 
tism. But the suspicion that they are swayed by 
prejudices is admitted in the next sentence, and call 
it by whatever name, the result is the same. The 
commissioners forget to mention the very important 
fact, that public opinion in England is infinitely 
more vigilant and potent, and ifinspite of this the 
nomination system could not be kept free from abuses 
how much more likely is it in India that it should 
prove a total failure. Elsewhere in their Report the 
Commissioners observe: ‘‘We believe that in the 
long run the surest security for the employment of a 
due number of Indians lies in publicity and in the 
watchfulness of the representatives of their interests 
in the various legislative councils.” Publicity can 
only be fully assured by an open competitive test. . 
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practised, and has been degrading. It is also danger- 
ous because it offers much inducement, especially 


in view of present political conditions, to make or@ 


refuse’ appointments on political grounds. More- 
over, it is absolutely necessary that the Indian 
public should have no reason for suspecting.the im- 
partiality with which public offices are filled and no 
committee of selection, however it is constituted, 
can be protected wholly against suspicions and 
charges of’ favouritism or bias, and no rule 
penalising attempts to secure influence can be equit- 
ably enforced in practice...... This expedient for recruit- 
ing for any service which would ordinarily be filled 
by competition should, however, be regarded as an 
unfortutate and temporary method, and the Govern- 
ment should watch for the time when, owing to the 
levelling up of education, competition can be safely 
adopted......whilst it may be necessary at the mom- 
ent for Government to make special provision for 
communal representation in the public services, it is 
a bad system and ought not to be assumed as in- 
evitable in India. With improvement in education 
and the growth of a common civic spirit which 
recent political changes in India are encouraging, the 
Government will soon have opportunity to abandon 
the practice. Nor is there anything inherent in 
Indian circumstances which makes competition less 
suited to India than to Great Britain. The educated 
material available increases every year and becomes 
more and more representative of classes and com- 
munities. The gravest objection is that the Indian 
memorised* with such facility that competitive tests 
do not indicate intellectual ability. But this is only 
a problem in how to devise the examination papers 
and how to supplement them by viva voce exami- 
nations... I wish to emphasise my dissent to the 
various suggestions and implications made [in the 
majority report] that a test of character can be 
imposed. Obviously a candidate whose conduct bas 
violated any of the ordinary laws of good conduct 
should be disqualified, but existing practice fully 
provides for that. Any attempt to value “character” 
beyond that will only lead to endless difficulties and 
will not improve the general quality of the service. 
In India such an attempt is surrounded by special 
difficulties as political considerations could not be 
kept out of account.” 


Hereis Mr. Chaubal’s opinion on the 
subject : 


“About experience in India, too, I do not agrce 
with those who think that the competitive system 
has been a failure wherever it has been tried, It 
could not fairly be said anywhere that the officers 
who have been recruited under a competitive test 
had failed to come up to the mark, The Indian 


* Referring to he special coaching institutions 
for the Indian Civil Service examination, the majority 
report says: “fn the socalled ‘cramming’ establish- 
ments,or special training establishments, as we should 
prefer to term them. At the actual teaching, imparted 
or impartible at such places of education, we do not 
wish to cavil. It must have been good between 
1878 and 1891 or it would not have been uniformly 
so successful, and there are obvious advantages in 
having recruits for the public service taught to 
work hard, and to concentrate their energies.” It 
would thus seem that even ‘cramming’ is not 
without its virtues when taken recourse to by the 
English recruits, and it their case it is not used as 
an argument against competitive examinations. 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


public’s belief that admission to any service depends 


yipon a candidate’s being backed up by strong 


recommendations from influential quarters is noto- 
tious. The old statutory service is a standing 
instance of the failure of nomination and selection. 
I therefore think that not only should the system of 
competition be retained where it obtains at present, 
but that it shouid be introduced wherever possible. 
The only plausible argument against itis that based 
on the unequal diffusion of education in the different 
cominunities, and the consequent probability of a 
community like the Brahmans, which has had from 
early days a hereditary association with learning, 
f a disproportionate share of employment 
in the services. I think a study of the results of 
university examinations for some years - past 
ought to. satisfy anyone that the Brahman’s intellect 
is being fast beaten by other communities, and 
though perhaps a larger number of men might be 
passing from such a community, owing to the 
numerical strength of the student class in it, they no 
longer head the lists or carry away the prizes as they 
used to do in the early days....... Itis desirable that 
the healthy emulation to excel in literacy as between 
class and class should not be checked, and it is not 
fair to the 


x Generally 
or direct recruitment for most of the services a fairly 


by competition. I would not 
exclude even the Anglo-Indian [Eurasian]......so far 
as this community is concerned, the result of the re- 
commendations is that while competition is prac- 
tically recognised as between the members of the 
Asiatic Indian communities, for this community a 
competition at a lower age and on a lower standard 
of general education is favoured. In one case nomi- 
nation is resorted to for the purpose of securing due 
representation of communities but from candidates 
of the same standard of general education—in the 
other alower standard of general education is sub- 
stituted. Tosafeguard the admitted drawbacks of 
a system of nomination, the commission recommend 
the constitution of boards.or committees, and though 
it may be conceded that this is an improvement over 
the present system, I have not so much faith ia their 
satisfactory working as to believe that it will secure 
the same absolute freedom from suspicion of any un- 
fairness as is predicated under a system of com- 
petition.’ 


‘Indian public opinion®’ says Justice 
Abdur Rahim, “has aadoabtedia ee 
extremely sensitive with regard to the 
workmg of selection asa mode of making 
public appointments whether in the first 
instance or by promotion. And it would 
be specially difficult to induce public confi- 
dence in an arrangement necessitating the 
making of selections on a large scale 
among European and Indian officers....... 
The most practical solution will be found 
in the establishment of direct recruitmen 
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in India for the Indian Civil Service by 
holding simultaneous examinations.” 
Elsewhere he says: 


“The distinctive feature which has established it 
[edinpetitive examination] most in popular favour 
is the decisive safeguard whichit provides against 
the danger of partiality in the exercise of state 
patronage. Its other advantages are that it tends 
mechanically to maintain the highest standard of 
educational qualifications, provides a healthy 
stimulus to schools and colleges, stimulates the habit 
of selfreliance in young men....... But what is of pre- 
ponderating importance is that recourse to sucha 
method of recruitment enables the government to 
save itself from no inconsiderable odium which is 
inseparable from any form of nomination affecting 
the careers of a large body of young aspirants to 
public office, while it improves its chances of securing 
efficient candidates. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the unanimous condemnation by Indian 
opinion of the system of pure nomination as itis 
now worked in the country....... Stress has also been 
laid on the fact that in the present circumstances of 
India, when the spread of education amongst the 
diferent communities and in different provinces is 
uneven, a drawback of the competitive system is 
that the successful candidates are likely to be drawn 
largely, if not entirely, from some particular classes 
and localities. The fact is not disputed, but it is im- 
portant to appreciate its proper bearing on the 
question as it affects the different services. Generally 
speaking, the principle which has commended itself 
to me, aud which is in accord with the practically 
unanimous opinion of representative Indian of all 
communities and provinces, is thatitis inadvisible, 
as itis unsound and unnecessary, to emphasise the 
question of communal or provincial representation 
in the superior services. The personnel required for 
these services must be possessed of the highest quali- 
fication available and any narrow contraction of the 
area of recruitment should be avoided.” 


The majority of members of the Public 
Services Commission recommend nine 
direct appointments to the Indian Civil 
Service to be recruited for annually in 
India. How absurdly low and utterly in- 
adequate this number is to meet the grow- 
ing expectations of educated Indians has 
been demonstrated by the Indian members 
ofthe commission. But the point for us to 
note is that even here the principle of free 
and open competition, so distasteful to the 
bureaucracy, has not been allowed full 
scope. lhe commissioners seem to adopt 
an apologetic tone for not being able to 
recommend nomination, pure and simple, 
for these appointments. “To adopt any 
other system for Indians, while retaining 
it [open competition] for Europeans, 
would, therefore, run counter to a senti- 
ment deep-rooted in the minds of the 
Indian educated classes.” “The dislike 
which they feel for any form of unrestrict- 
ed nomination” is, in the opinion of the 
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ing that the Dravidiaus are akin to the Mediterra- 
gean Race. They both have long heads. 

FIV. The Heliolithic Culture. In this section Mr. 
Richards begins by pointing out that many customs 
are common to the Dravidians and the Mediterranean 
warace. He then goes on to give an account of Dr. 
Elliot Smith’s theory of the eastward diffusion of 
Egyptian civilisation about 800 B.C., but it seems 
tome he has missed the essential point of Dr. Elliot 
Smith’s argument which turns on the peculiar tech- 
nique of mummification practised in Ezypt at that 
time. 

V. Who were the Aryas? In this section, Mr. 

„Richards points out, rightly I believe,į that Hindu 
civilisation is non-Aryan. The only objection I have 
here to make, is the use of Aryan as equivalent to 
Indo-European whereas it ought to be used as equi- 
valent to Indo-[ranean. Thisis more than a merely 
verbal criticism. Just as the modern speakers of 

, Aryan languages are very different from the Vedic 
Aryans, soit is probable that those Vedic Aryans, 
were very different from the primitive speakers of the 
ancestral Indo-Europeans language. Mr, Richards 
thinks that the Aryans were identical with the 
Achaeans and that they came from the north of 
Europe. Neither suggestion has the slightest pro- 
bability. He objects to the theory that the Aryans 
were round-headed because the p2oples who inhabit 
the vast tract of Hindustan are loug-headed. The 
objection has no weight for two reasons either of 
which would be sufficient, (1) the peoples who inhabit 
the vast tract of Hindustan are not Aryans, (2) long- 
headedness is worthless as a test of race. 

VI. Conclusion. Various points are dealt with, 
which it would take us too Jong to discuss. Iam 
sorry to have to say anything ungracious, but the 
truth is, these questions of race can only be properly 
investigated by a biologist, not by an amateur. At 
preseut the most urgent problem ts to determine the 
laws of heredity in man. Till these are known, no 
divisioun of mankind into racescan be satisfactory. 
The suggestion that the Dravidians belong to the 

- Mediterranean race is quite as absurd as the “Aryan 
bubble’. According to this theory the people of 
Naples would resemble more closely the people of 
Vijagapatam than the people of Zurich or London, 
As I have lived in all these four towns I can say with 
the utmost confidence that this is not the case. 
Similarity of customs is no evidence of identity of 
race, for customs can be borrowed as easily as lan- 
guage or even more easily. 

But although the chief conclusion is false, the 
paper is not without value. Mr. Richards has taken 
great pains with it and has brought together many 
interesting facts. In exposing the Aryan delusion 
once more he has rendered a real service. If he will 
leave indices and speculations about race alone, he 
will be able to do still better workg n 

H. C. 


THe DEFENCE OF INDIA Force: ép G. A. Rop, Fitce 
Rs. r-goo, The Religious Book Society, Anarkali, Lahore. 

This compilation contains the Ordinance, Acts and 
Rules published in the Gazette of India up to 31st 
March 1917. It isa most timely publication, and 
should prove useful to intending recruits, 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR [INDIA UNDER THE Crown: dy 
HH. Maneshirmaiant, Hyderabad, Sind. Price 4 annas, 
1910. 

This neatly got up little brochure coutains a de- 
tailed scheme cf self government on colonial lines as 
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applicable to India, and drafted in the form of a 
Parliamentary Bill, entitled the Indian constitution. 
The writer was in Australia as a citizen when the 
Federal form of government was introduced, and he 
has also seen the constitutions of European countries 
in actual working, and by a comparative study of 
these he has evolved a constitution for India after 
the war, in accordance with the programme laid 
down by the National Congress and the Moslem 
League. The conception of this pamphlet was a 
very happy one, for the author has succeeded in 
focussing within a short compass the vast mass of 
floating aspirations which have from time to time 
been given utterance to by responsible public men 
and organisatious devoted to the progress of India 
on constitutional lines. 


Tse INDIAN ARMS 
G. K. Roy. Price Rs. 6, 
Lahore, 

The First Edition of the work was published in 
1910, and the second in 1913. The present edition 
contains all the amendments to the rules published 
upto ist April 1917, and is therefore quite up to 
date. All the case-law and Government Circulars 
and Orders have been incorpgrated iu their appro- 
priate places, and the case-index and appendix will 
facilitate easy reference. The usefulness of the book, 
which contains nearly 250 pages and is well bound, 
is proved by the rapid sale of the earlier editions of 
the work, and we have no doubt that the present 
edition will be equally welcome to those for whom 


Act MANUAL: Third Edition. 
The Hardinge Publishing Press, 


it is intended. 
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MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN 
DENMARK AND HINTS FOR ITS ADOPTION IN INDIA, 
By Rai Shaheb Pandit Chandrika Prasada, Re- 
tired Assistant Traffic Superintendent, B. B. & 
C. L. Ry. Published by Scottish Afission Tundus- 
fries Co, Ltd, Ajmer, ro17. Pp. 932. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0. 


The appearance of this book will be welcomed by 
those who are interested in the progress of the Co- 
operative movement of the world. One of the chief 
means by which the evils of capitalism may be con- 
trolled to a certain extent is the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation. This movement spread all 
over the civilized world within a short period and 
proved to be very successful in regenerating rural life 
in countries where it found suitable environment to 
flourish. Its growth in India is of recent origin, and 
both people and Government are taking keen interest 
in its development. So at this moment publication 
under review will prove to be immensely useful, 
for in this treatise, the author has collected a mass 
of materials, statistical and descriptive, with regard 
to a country where co-operation has been fruitful in 
the truest sense of the term. The success of the co- 
operative movement in Denmark stands as an ex- 
ample of what can be achieved by means of persistent 
effort ofa nation supported by its educated classes. 
We congratulate Pandit Chandrika Prasad on his 
selection of Denmark as the country for investigating 
into the success of this movement. 

The book is the product of much labour and ex- 
pense ; it contains much that may be interesting to 
the general reader, an.l several facts and figures which 
students of economics will find useful. The author 
visited Denmark in 1914 and the details of the various 
co-operative organisations were gathered by him 
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in course of his tourin the country. While most of 
the English publications on the subject of Danish co- 
operation discuss the methods practised there in a 
general way and attempt to summarise broad facts, 
emerging from the mass of materials, the present author 
takes infinite trouble to translate copies of prospect- 
us given to him by several Unions and Associations, 
Now, thisis done with the best intention placing 
before his countrymen “models” of the Danish organi- 
sations, and we have no deubt that promoters, or- 
ganisers and managers of co-operative societies will 
find in this volume many suggestions and hints. But 
there are distinct varieties of Agricultural Co- 
operation, to suit difereut conditions, and however 
successful one particular system: may be in its own 
circumstances, it may not work at least equally well 
under new sets of conditions. 


The author says “we ought to extend the co- 
Operative principle to agricultural purchases and 
sales and to the manufacturing of agricultural pro- 
duce on Danish lines.” The question is, if this is 
possible in our present condition. 


In India we have to deal with an impoverished 
peasantry. Here conditions are abormal. Ignor- 
ance and illiteracy of the people stand on our way 
to progress. Consequently under the present circum- 
stances we cannot aspire to organise our institutions 
just according to any model of advanced nations. 


The last chapter of the book has been devoted to the 
author's reflections with regard to adoption of the 
principles of the Danish Co-operation in India. We 
eagerly turn to these pages to find certain definite 
suggestions from our author, aud, we confess, in this 
we are disappointed. Here we find the author’s style 
too discursive, too diffuse and he fails to fix the 
reader's attention on the tain points, and occasionally 
introduces subsidiary and even irrelevant matters in 
the discussion. 


But the Chapter on the Danish system of Educa- 
tion is exceedingly interesting and instructive. The 
success of the co-operative movement in Denmark 
is chiefly due to the system of education established 
there. Mr. Henry W. Wolff truly remarked that in 
Denmark “from knowledge has sprung power in the 
shape ofa magnificent co-operative movement.” 

We should have liked to read in this volume 
a short account of the movement from its beginning. 
We are told inthe history that the national humilia- 
tion which the Danes suffered in the year 1864 gave 
them the impulse to co-operate. The Danes had 
then taken to co-operation under necessity realising 
the truth of the Greek fable of the single stick and the 
faggot. 

The fact that Danish co-operation grew as the 
necessity urged, has left impression on its character. 
We find that there are numerous divisions of the 
work into large number of self-contained societies, 
and unions. The author has given us accounts of 
each type of such institutions. 

The author would spare his readers much trouble 
if the Danish money standards, weights, measures, 
etc., would be rendered at least into their English 
equivalents. For instance when we read “In 1863 
the price of butter was 16-18 skilling=about 35 Ore 

per Danish ib.” We hardly understand anything. 

The book contains useful appendices and four illus- 
trations of Danish caws. Inthe appendices we read 
translations of rules, bye-laws, and Articles of Asso- 
ciation of variOus co-operative organisations. The 
get-up of the book is neat. The author dedicates the 
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volume to the people of Denmark in token of their 
hospitality accorded to him. 


p { 
NAGENDRANATH GANGULY. 


THE QURAN, translated into English from the 
original Arabic, by Mirja Abul Fadl, Surat, M. A.» 
Narmawala. Price-—-Rs. Zo. j 


This seems to me a very good translation, both in 
its English and in its close adherence to the original. 
In this latter respect the translator is so conscienti- 
ous that whenever inthe text he has departed from the 
literal meaning he has added it ina footnote. I had 
noted a few passages where it seems to me some 
improvement might be made, but after allnotwo men 
will ever agree as to all the details of a translation, 
so instead of giving what are merely personal opi- 
nions I will quote a passage and leave the readers 
who knows Arabic to judge for himself : 

God is the light of the heavens and the earth: the 
likeness of His light is as a niche in which is a lamp— 
the lamp is in a glass, the glass is, as it were, a glit- 
tering star; it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive 
neither of the east nor of the west: its soil would 
well-nigh give light although no fire touched it—light 
upon light!~—God guides to His light whom he 
pleases. And God strikes out parables for men ; and 
God knows about all things. 

In the houses which God has permitted to be rais- 
ed and his name to be remembered therein, [men] 
glorify Him therein morning and evening : 

Men whom neither merchandizing nor selling 
beguiles from the remembrance of God and steadfast- 
ness in prayer aud giving alms, who fear the day 
when the hearts [of men] shall be upset and 
[their] eyes also. 

That God may reward them for the best of what 
they have done and give them increase of His grace ; 
for God provides for whom He pleases without count. 

And those who believe not, their works are like the 
mirage,in a plain which the thirsty [traveller] thinks 
to be water, until when he comes to it he finds it to 
be nothing, but he finds God with him; and He will 
pay him his account, for God is swift to take count. 

Or like the darkness in a deep sea; there covers it 
a wave, above which is a wave, above which is a 
cloud—darknesses one above the other; when [one] 
puts out lis hand he cannot nearly see it. 

i: And he to whom God gives no light, no light has 
e 


In several places this is closer to the Arabic than 
Rodwell’s translation. But Rodwell's book hasa 
rather important practical advantage, it costs only a 
rupee, while the present book costs ten, an amount 
which many Muslims can ill afford. If the Bible were 
sold for ten rupees it would not be found in every 
English Family. There is room fora cheap English 
translation of the Ouran, for many thousand copies 
of Rodwell’s have been sold. We should like to see a 
cheaper edition of Mirza Abu’l Fadl’s translation 
published and we should be glad if some non-contro- 
versial notes were added, for without the informa- 
tion supplied by the traditions many of the passages 
in the Quran are scarcely intelligible. Meanwhile we 
may say that Mirza Abu’l Fad} has donea valuable 
piece of work, mae 


LAW RELATING TO PRESS AND SEDITION dy G. K. 
Roy (Rat Sahib), retired Superintendent Government 
of India, Home Department, Price Rs 5. Printed at 
the Station Press, Simla. 
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This is a handy volume containing pretty fully the 
Law relating to Press and Sedition in India. It con- 
fins the following Acts :—The Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act of 1*67, the Dramatic Performances 
Act of 1876, the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act 


ot 1898, the Explosive Substances Act of 31908, the 
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Newspapers Act of 1908, the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts of 1908 & 1913, the Indian Press Act 
of 1910, the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act of 
1911 and the Defence of India Act of 1915. Section 
108 of the Criminal Procedure Code is also given. Be- 
sides the bare Acts, statements of objects and 
reasons in most cases and the Select Committees’ re- 
ports in some cases on the corresponding Bills are 
also given, together with the Notes of Dissent, if any. 
The Indian Naval and Miltary News Emergency 
Ordinance of 1914 and the Government Notifications 
in connection with the Defence of India Act are also 
given. Valuable notes are appended to the Acts set- 
ting forth a summary of the Case-law relating to the 
various Acts which are included in the volume. The 
book also contains the following :—Letter dated the 
6th August 1909, from Lord Minto to various Roling 
Chiefs on the subject of sedition and their replies ; 
The Speeches of Lord Hardinge and the Hon’ble 
Messrs. Chitnavis and Armstrong on the occasion of 
the opending of the 1st session of the Legislative Coun- 
cil: Extract from Lord Hardinge’s Speech in the 
Council of the 17 Sept. 1913 : Calcutta High Court 
Judgment in the matter of Muhammad Ali: Resolu- 
tion moved by the Hon’ble Surendranath Banerji to 
amend the Press Act and the debate thereon in 
the Legislative Council of the 19th January 1914: 
and the Rules issued by the Punjab Chief Court 
under the Press Act. 

A glance at the contents of the book as given 
above will show that it isa real vade macum on the 
Law relating to Press and Sedition. The Index given 
at the end of the book enhances the value by making 
it easy of reference. 

N. M. 


SOAP AND Soap SUBSTITUTES, A PUBLIC LEC- 
TURE ON, by Mr. S. Badarayanchar, M.A, Tid 
delivered under the auspices of the Public Lecture 
Committee, Trivandrum. Demy Svo. 35 Pages. Tilus- 
trated, IQ13. 


The subject ts divided into two parts. Part 1 deal- 
ing with the subject from a general and hygeinic 
point of view and deals with the composition of soaps 
and soap substitutes. Part 2 deals with manufacture 
of soaps with detailed description of soap machineries. 
All the subjects have been dealt with quite practically 


and the author has explained the, process of soap - 


manufacture in non-technical lang@age, iustrations 
being given wherever necessary. A table of analys- 
es of different samples of soaps available in Trivan- 
drum market is given which will be useful to those 
interested in the subject. 


Tre Prrsent POSITION OF INDIAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES by Prof. N. N. Godbole, M.A, B.St, 
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Dayal Singh College, Lahore: pages Royal 
Suo. 

In „this pamphlet the author aims at reviewing the 
present situation “with a view to examine (1) How 
far the war bas affected our present industries, (2) 
What industries are likely to live and what are likely 
to die away, if the war lasts for a few years more and 
(3) What wouid be the proper method of beginning 
chemical industries and with what limitations ?? 
There is, however, not much to learn from the paper, 
The author’s information in many cases seems to 
be somewhat crude. Thus he supposes that the 
Dyeing Class at Sibpur is receiving the special at- 
tention of Government only this year. In another 
place he says that the contact process of manufac- 
ture of Sulphuric Acid is carried out only in Germany 
and then invites the co operation of Sulphuric Acid 
manufacturers all over India for the immediate 
reform of the chamber process, as it is worked in 
India, ‘‘to hold out against the contact process for 
many years more,” as if this is already a “threatened 
industry” here. The author mentions nowhere that 
the Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Ld, 
of Calcutta have been manufacturing on a large 
scale Magnesium Sulphate, Potass Nitrate, Thymol 
and some minor chemical products since the war. 


P. C. CHATTOPADHYAY, M., A, F, C. S. 


GUJARATI. 


ÀMULYA AMRAT, fy C. H. Shah, printed at the 
Fort Printing Press, Bombay, Cloth bound, pp. 348. 
Price—Re. 1-12-0. (1917). 


The writer calls it a Hindi Social Novel: and says 
in his preface that he has kept its language specially 
simple so that those Parsis who have a leaning 
towards Gujarati Literature may be able to read it. 
The plot is a hotch-potch of many incidents, and 
crude because of the first attempt of the writer. 


Nin Nent by Sakarlal Amratlal Dave, B.A, 
printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, pp. 132. Price—As. &. 
(1917). 

Another of Prof. Bain’s attractive stortes, called 
A Draught of the Blue, has been translated by Mr, 
Dave. Like his former translation this one too pre- 


“serves the flavour of the original, though here and 


there we find the language a trifle difficult because 
Sanskritised. 

We are in receipt of (1) Skri Bhagvat Smaranam 
(1912), a small booklet, too old to be reviewed ; (2) 
a monthly called the Vak Soundarya ; (we do not 
review periodicals as a rule); (3) a pamphlet on the 
statistics of death in the Jain Community by N. B. 
Shah; and (4) Life of Devan Amarji, the Soldier 
Statesman of Kathiawad (1916), which is full of 
stirring incidents, chronicling as it does an important 
period in the modern history of Kathiawad. 


K. M.J. 
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India and Athletics. 


The ancient Olympic Games of Greece. 


were revived in 1896, when the first mect- 
ing was held in Athens. Since then the 
meeting has been taking place at promi- 
nent centres of Europe until 1916 when 
the sixth meeting arranged to take place 
in Berlin was abandoned owing to the 
War. 

In Asia the Far Eastern Olympic Asso- 
ciation was organised in 1912, and the 
first games held in Manila in February 
1913. The territory included in these 
games consists of China, Japan, the Philip- 
pine Islands and Siam. The second games 
were held in Shanghai in 1916 and the 
third series is to be held this month in 
Tokyo. Japan has been doing her utmost 
to win. About 200 men have been in 
training in Tokyo. 

But India is not taking any note- 
worthy interest in these games. Mr. J. H. 
Gray points out this melancholy fact, 
none too soon, in the pages of the Young 
Men of India for May. 

We believe with him that there is no 
dearth of athletic prowess in India, what 
is wanting is the necessary organisation 
to bring together the athletes and give 
them proper training which would fitthem 
for international competition. Having 
this end in view Mr. Gray observes: 


The remedy for these conditions, is education and 
organization. The education should begin in the 
secondary schools and be carried right up through the 
colleges. In the secondary schools the drill masters 
should, in addition to the regular instruction in drill 
and hygiene, which many of them now receive, be 
given a fairly comprehensive course in atheletics. 
The basis of such a course should include, how to 
organize and conduct an athletic meet, and the proper 
form in the various events. Then to the curriculum 
there should be added a regular course of graded 
work, with a physical efficiency test as a standard and 
inter-scholastic (not individual) competitions to add 
the necessary stimulus. Inthe colleges men should 
be appointed whose work it would be to develop this 
idea further. With thisas a groundwork, the clubs 
and other organizations interested in such lines of 
activities would be receiving a constant stream of 
trained young men, and the open championship meet. 
ings would become much more satisfactory occa- 


sions than they now are. Then with the organiza- 
tion of schools and colleges and the banding together 
of clubs and other similar institutions, and all affilia. 
ted and represented on a joint committee, which 
would be the governing committee of the Empire, 
one could say that India would be well on the way to 
we her place in the family of nations in athletic 
ife. 


The Whole of Pedagogy on a Half- 
sheet of Notepaper. 


_ The followiag summary of the prin- 
cipal teaching rules is taken from T. J. 
Burnett's Essentials of Teaching of which 
a short notice appears in Indian Education. 


1, Frequency :—~Repeat and revise, revise and 
repeat—Aepetition mater studiorum. 
2  Vividness :— 


(a) Speak distinctly, deliberately, pleasantly. 

(6) Be bright and alert in manner and bearing. 

(9 Adopt the correct teaching ‘position’ : stand 
well back from the front benches and address the 
pupils in the back rows. 

(d) Arrange your class as compactly 
stances permit. 

(e) Have the matter of your lesson i 
clear, logical sequence, 

(f) Illustrate :— 

‘t) Visually, by means of the black board— 
using diagrams, sketches, etc. Use the 
black board freely. 

(23) Orally, by means of relevant examples, 
stories, parallel instances, etc, at appro- 
priate places. 


(g) Teach with appropriate emotion and earnest- 
ness. 


3. Recency :—At the close of each lesson revise 
the points you wish to emphasise. 

4, Novelty @—Prepare your lesson thoroughly ; 
present either the new material in an old setting or 
the old material in a new setting. 


5. Association :— 

(2) Associate similar or contrasted things 
(simitarity). j 

(2) Group facts according to a place connection 
(contiguity). 

(c) Emphasise the -<asual connection between 


events (causality). 
(d) Experiences are best remembered which have 
been associated emotionally. 
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The Sensational Man. 

» In an article appearing in the Arya for 
April occurs the following paragraph 
which explains how the sensational man, 
in a way, helps the re-shaping of the 
modern world, i 

The Philistine is not dead,—quite the contrary, 
he abounds,—-but he no longer reigns The sons of 

Culture have not exactly conquered, but they have got 
rid of the old Goliath and replaced him by a new 
giant. This is the sensational man who has got 
awakened to the necessity at least of some intelligent 
use of the higher faculties and is trying to be mentally 
active. He has been whipped and censured and edu- 
cated into that activity and he lives besides in a 
maelstrom of new information, new intellectual 
fashions, new ideas and new movements to which -he 
can no longer be obstinately impervious. Heis open 
to new ideas, he can catch at them and hurl them 
about in a rather confused fashion ; he can understand 
ideals, organise to get them carried out and even, it 
would appear, fight and die for them. .He knows 
he has to think about ethical problems, social 
problems, problems of science and religion, to 
welcome new political developments, to look with 
as understanding an eye as he can at all 
the new movements of thought and = inquiry 
and action that chase each other across the modern 
field or clash uponit. Heisa reader of poetry as 
well as a devourer of fiction and periodical literature, 
—you will find in him perhaps a student of Tagore or 
an admirer of Whitman ; he has perhaps no very clear 
ideas about beauty and aesthetics, but he has heard 
that Artis a not altogether unimportant part of life. 
The shadow of this new colossus is everywhere. He 
isthe great reading public ; the newspapers and 
weekly and monthly reviews are his; fiction “and 
poetry and art are his mental caterers, the theatre 
and the cinema exist for bim ; Science hastens to 
bring her knowledge and discoveries to his doors and 
equip his life with endless machinery; politics are 
shaped in his image. It is he who was opposing and 
is now bringing about the enfranchisement of woman, 
has been evolving syndicalism, anarchism, the war of 
classes, the uprising of labour, is now waging what we 
are told isa war ofcultures, or bringing about ina 
few days Russian revolutions which the century-long 
efforts and sufferings of the intelligentsia failed to 
achieve. Itis his coming which has been the preci- 
pitative agent for the reshapirig uf the modern world. 


eei 


Literature and Science in Education. 


What on the whole should general 
education aim at? This is the theme 
on which A. C. Benson writes intelligently 
A a pages of the Educational Review for 

pril. 

According to the writer the division of 
education into ancient and modern—the 
classics forming the buik of the ancient, 
and modern languages with science being 
included in modern education—isa wholly 
false division. The true division is literary 
and scienc. 
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Human perception and intelligence is somewhat 
sharply divided. Some minds are abstract, others 
concrete. Some minds are interested in ideas, m 
beauty, in old traditions and memories, in human 
adventures and experiences, in religion, in pulitical 
theories, in the slow organisation of communities, in 
problems of government, in schemes of social reform 
—Iin everytuing in fact which deals with human tem- 
peramient aad character, Other minds are interested 
In more concrete things, in the phenomena of 
nature, properties of matter, substances, machines, 
contrivances, manufactures, applied science generally, 
by which the laws of nature are used to serve human 
welfare and convenience. Both these sides of life are 
entirely worthy of study and attention, neither is 
negligible, and it is worse than childish for either type 
of mind to allege that the preferences of the other type 
are unimportant. 

A literary education, as it is called, is a study of 
all that deals with the emotions, hopes, fears, desires 
of mankind and to some minds these are the tran- 
scendently important realities to hfe; a scientific 
education deals with man’s material environment ; 
and as man is a spiritual being living under material 
conditions, itis of the utmost importance that both 
should be studied and realised. 

The ordinary human being has not time or intelli- 
gence to go far in the direction of scientific research, 
while the whole of his life is spent in contact with 
buman nature, and its faults and foibles. It is far more 
important for the ordinary human being to know 
something about human nature than to know abotit 
ocean currents and tides, about light and heat, about 
stars and meteors. The only part of scientific 
knowledge which is of practical’ concern to most 
human beings is the elementary facts of physiology. 
And the practical effect of learn ng about the heroic 
possibilities of human nature, being moved by stories 
of courage and patience, of pity and affection, is far 
deeper and greater than the effect of learning about 
the motions of planets or the origin of storms, because 
none of us can escape from the problems of human 
nature, affecting our daily conduct and our relations 
with other men, learned and unlearned alike ; 
while the properties of matter, the laws, let us say, of 
electricity or chemistry are at best remote from 
daily life, and can only be apprehended and applied 
by experts. 

The greater part of civilisation and progress 
depends not upon the scientific discoveries which 
add to the comforts of life, but upon the cultivation 
of generous motives, Of disinterested sympathies, of 
desire for justice and Order and co-operation. Human 
happiness is far more knit up with the art of living 
peaceably and affectionately with other human beings 
than with the inexorable laws of matter. 

I am wholly in accord with the desire to teach 
human beings something about the wonders of the 
physical world in which they live; but to turn our 
back upon human nature, its hopes and fears, its 
visions and dreams, its sins and failures, seems to me 
to be the most short-sighted policy. We are not yet 
all abstract intelligences ; we are imperfect beings 
.iving in communities. Character rather than in- 
elligence is the real aim of education, and if that is 

so then “the proper study of mankind is man ” 


i. 
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Racial Patriotism in Poetry. 


In an article of the above name contri- 
buted to the Poetry Review by Geraldine 
E. Hodgson, the writer says that one of 
the results of the Great War, which seems 
a little more than possible, is “a stronger 
recognition of the essential importance of 
race, and still more of the importance, 
both for their preservation in some cases 
and for the handling of problems in others, 
of racial dissimilarities. If that should 
come, then possibly Poetry will once again 
enter into her own.” Certain profound 
racial gifts show themselves most clearly 
in poetry rather than elsewhere, In the 
article under review the writer shows from 
the poetry of Imperialist England and Ire- 
land, thecountry of dreamers and idealists, 
the difference between the patriotism of 
those two races. 


The love of country in England somewhat changed 
in character with the passing of time. In the earlier 
days, they had an intensely localized love of country, 
they cared for this actual island, this speck of earth in 
the waste of waters. That was so, as late as Shakes- 
peare’s day :— 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-Paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in this silver sea. 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
England bound in with the triumphant sea. 


Though these are lines no Englishman can ever 
read or hear without emotion, yet they ceased to 
express, and did not, for many generations, express, 
our whole feeling. The bounds of Empire have rolled 
back and back, till slowly, surely, the “precious 
stone set in the silver sea” has become the central 
jewel in an imperial circlet. Mr. Watson, appreciated 
too imperfectly by his generation, in his Ode to King 
Edward VII, expressed this development magni- 
ficently :— . 


And slowly in the ambience of this crown 

Have many crowns been gathered, till, today 
How many peoples crown thee, who shall say ? 
Time and the ocean and some fostering star 

In high cabal have made us what we are, 

Who stretch one hand to Huron's bearded pines 
And one on Kashmir’s snowy shoulder lay, 

And round the streaming of whose raiment shines 
The iris of the Australasian spray. . 
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For waters have connived at our designs 
ànd winds have plotted with us—and behold, 
Kingdom in kingdom, sway in oversway, 
Dominion fold in fold ; 


So wide of girth this little cirque of gold, 
So great we are and old. 


This exposition and explication of the Imperial 
idea is no vulgar bragging: for ounce, the dream of 
Empire borrows the artist’s color, the musician’s 
tone, the poet’s light. Yet patriotism is here no 
longer love of a restricted place, but pride of race. 
To the Irish, Ireland is a person, as we may see 
unmistakably in Mangan’s version of Roisin Dubb, 
that great poem addressed in Elizabethan days to 
Ireland, under the title of “Dark Rosaleen.”’ 


My dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
The judgment hour must first be nigh 
Ere you can fade, ere vou can die, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


Here we feel that the love of country is a deeply 
rooted personal passion, like the irrevocable love 
between parent and child, husband and wife, friend 
and friend. 

While English patriotism dealt with the deeds 
of the race, with our wideflung achievements and 
imperial activity, Irish love of country clings about 
and is deeply sunk into the soil, shrouds in the mist- 
enwreathed hills and lurks in the valleys, gleams 
upon the waters, and steals through the spaces of 
the starlit sky. The soul of the land meets the 
soul of every passing man, woman and child of 
Irish blood, as they pass upon their unpractical 


way— 


‘Tis the Beauty of all Beauty that is calling for your 
love. 


And the Land of Youth lies gleaming flushed with 
rainbow light and mirth 
And the old enchantment lingers in the honey heart 
of earth, 


No distance, ns lapse of time, no outward 
separation affects this passion. 


Listen to Mr. Stephen Gwynn :— 


Wanderer am I like the salmon of thy rivers; > 
London is my ocean, murmurous and deep, . 
Tossing and vast ; yet through the roar of London, 
Comes to me thy summons, calls ; 2 in sleep. 


Pearly are the skies in the countr: ‘of my fathers, 
Purple are thy mountains, home of my heart, 
Mother of my yearning, love of all my longings, 
Keep me in remembrance long leagues apart. 


Intwined with this personal love of the land, of 
its mountains and valleys, its streams, ff hopelessly 
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irreclaimable bogs, and with the indestructible 
pentiment clinging round the trefoil of the shamrock, 
is au entire carelessnes about material prosperity 
which must seem to ‘English people one of the most 
shameful, as it certainly is most shameless, character- 
f istics of the Irish people. The thought of dividing 
Ireland shocks every genuine Irishman, but rich 
factories do not weigh with him. Miss Lawless has 
preserved that truth in her poem, A Retort, Pas- 
sionately she cries to the plutocrat :— 


Stud all your shores with prosperous towns ! 
Biacken your hillsides mile on mile | 

— Redden with bricks your patient towns ! 

And proudly smile ! 


Then her key changes; her voice is the low, 
Sweet, cadenced Irish voice, as she tells of Brin’s 
future peace :— 

I see her in those coming days, 

Still young, still gay, her unbound hair 
Crowned with a crown of star-like rays 

Serenely fair. 

I see an envied haunt of peace, 

Calm and untouched : remote from roar, 
Where wearied men may from their burdens cease 

On a still shore. 


If it is not easy to perceive where the solution for 
the Anglo-Irish Problem lies, it is always a gain to 
locate the problem. We can see it at its sharpest if 
we compare Kipling’s sounding lines— 


Truly ye come of the Blood ; slower to bless ee 

to ban ; 
Little used to lie down at the bidding of any man. 

Flesh of the flesh that I bred, bone of the bone ae 
are, 

Stark as your sons shall be,—stern as your Fathers 
were. 

è v + ô s 


Also we will make promise. So long as the 
Blood endures, 
I shall know that your good is mine : ye shall feel 
that my strength is yours: 
In the day of Armageddon, at the last great sgin Š 
ofa 


That our House stand together and the pillars do 
not fall, 


with Costello’s plangent cry to Ireland— 


l could scale the blue air 
I could plough the high bills, 

Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer 
To heal your many ills ! 
And one. . . beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my truce 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
My fond Rosaleen ! 

Would give me life and soul anew, 
My dark Rosalcen ! 


ar 


Bernard Gallant in the American Review 
of Reviews describes the meeting of 


Mexico’s Congress 


after six years of constant strife, at 
Queretaro. 167 miles north of Mavien Citw 
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were formulated and the first battles 
waged which brought an end to Spain's 
domination.” 

We read : 


Elections for delegates to the Congress had been 
held in October. ; 

It was by direct vote of the people, who were given 
the choice of several delegates of different parties 
which had sprung up in Mexico’s rising sun of 
political liberty. It was an affair over which the 
military authorities had no power or supervision. 

Perhaps the most hopeful thing about the Con- 
stituent Congress is the fact that it is not controlled 
by the military element. Of the 242 delegates, not 
more than a dozen are members of the army or in 
any way connected with it. Those few who do be- 
long to the army are menof low rank and small 
following. i 

The Constituent Congress is an attempt to bring 
Mexico’s laws up to date and to place the nation in 
line with the rest of the world. However, the 
Congress means more than that, for upon its attain- 
ments depends the main question: whether Mexico 
is to continue in chaos, or is to become once more a 
land of peace and prosperity. 

The Congress was empowered to call elections for 
President of the Republic, for senators, judges, 
governors, and various other representatives of the 
people. Mexico will thus throw off the last vestige 
of the social strife, and law and order will supplant 
the military rule. The Presidential election was 
held in May. 


Our readers will be able to judge the 
Constitutionalists’ aims and tendencies 
from the following most important laws 
adopted by the Congress. 


The granting of home rule to large cities. Former- 
ly they were governed by “Jefe Politicos” appointed 
by the State governor or by the central government. 
The new laws give the people an opportunity to 
elect their local authorities. 

Laws of divorce. Mexico is the first country in 
South or Central America to adopt divorce laws. 
A commission of attorneys spent six months in the 
United States,oto make a thorough study of our 
laws and adapt them to the needs of Mexico. 

The abolishment of the Ministry of Education. 
In the future each state is to conduct iudependently 
its educational work, while the government is to 
render. assistance and guidance through a commis- 
sion of educators. 

Laws prohibiting military men from participating 
in political affairs or holding any political office. 

Laws granting the vote to women who are self- 
supporting and not married. 

Labor laws to fix minimum wages and maximum 
hours of labor, also measures to prevent unnecessary 
strife between capital and labor. 


The writer gives us one most signi- 
ficant news, and that is, that on the open- 
ing day of the Congress a delegation of 
of Indian (American) working wo 
from the cotton mills marched into U 
taro with band and banners to plead 
the vote and imn+vement in condi 
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Over-Eating. 


The following extracts are made from 
an interesting and informing article 
appearing in the New Statesman from the 
pen of Lens. 


Tissue waste and need for fuel foods are exceed- 
ingly small in the case of the brain-worker, but may 
reach almost incredible figures for hard manual labor. 
As for heat«production, its amount is largely deter- 
mined by heat-loss, whichis greater in winter than 
summer, and for a very small body, such as a child's, 
cr for an extended lean body, each of which has a 
relatively large surface for heat-loss in proportion to 
its mass. Thelarge body of spherical form, on the 
other hand, needs relatively less fuel food, since its 
form minimizes heat-loss. Again, the warmer the 
clothes we wear, the less rapidly we lose heat and 
the less fuel we need. An evident form of food 
economy, therefore, is the adoption of abundant 
warm clothing and housing. 

No amount of feeding with the fattest foods will 
alter the contour of the razor-backed pig, and there 
are human persons who show the character which 
marks that species. Lean though they be, they may 
be habitual over-eaters nevertheless, just as persous 
whose hereditary type, badly called habit, of budy 
is obese may be most moderate eaters, and cannot 
be made lean without injury to health. 

It is very intelligible that the Polar explorer 
should easily and eagerly consume, in one day, more 
fat than we, in these latitudes, could accommodate 
in a week without continuous nausea. 

The old estimates of our protein need were mark- 
edly excessive, and that average conformity to them 
means gross Over-eating on the part of the popula- 
tion as a whole. 

On any reasonable reckoning, the great majority 
ofcivilized men and women above the poverty line 
are habitual over-eaters. AS they grow older and 
exert themselves less they need ever less fond, but 
tend to eat no less, or even more than ever. At this 
season of the year, most of us do less work and eat 
more food than at any other. The most odious 
consequence is not the inevitable Nemesis of gluttony, 
but the deprivation of the children of the nation, 
whose dietary needs are relatively so high, for the 
three cogent reasons that they have not merely to 
maintain but actually to aggrandize their bodies, 
that they are very active and continual in movement, 
and that their small bodies cool more rapidly. 

There is “conservation of matter and energy” 
within as without the living body. Ifexcess enters 
it, that excess must either remain or be disposed of. 
It may remain as fat, visible under the skin, or sur- 
rounding the heart, creeping between the muscular 
fibres and hampering their action. It may be dis- 
posed of, at a price, involving not merely extra work 
on the part of the liver and kidneys and other 
chemical destructors within the organism, but also 
the chronic presence of products of katabolism, which 
are toxic, and circulate as such in the blood. The 
first and most characteristic effect of their presence 
may be an habitual tightuess of the arteries, which 
are stimulated to unnatural contraction in order to 
faor the removal of the poisons by the kidueys. THe 
e ofthe blood within the circulatory system 
sraised. The heart has harder work to drive 
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the fluid along against such pressure. The coats of 


the arteries, thus strained, must thicken in orderto 4&4 


maintain themselves, but this involves the need of 
more blood for their own nourishment, as is the case 
with the hypertrophied heart. Ifthe minute vessels 
that feed the beart muscle itself and the arterial coats 
do not increase proportionately,to the need, as they 
may well failto do, these hypertrophied structures 
will tend to degenerate. “A man is as old as his 
arteries.” The renal arterioles will be involved, and 
the function of excretion will be less well discharged. 
A vicious circle has now been closed, to be broken, 
pethaps, by the bursting of a degenerate artery in the 
brain, and the destruction of nervous tissue upon 
which the movements of the limbs, or even of the 
heart and respiratory muscles, may depend. Short 
of this, the excess of food causes the victim of food- 
intoxication to have less, instead of more, energy at 
his disposal. He becomes “old” before his time, ‘‘digs 
his grave with his teeth,” and prematurely fills it. 


The Future of Moslem Peoples. 


Under the above heading Rev. George 
F. Herrick contributes to the American 
Review of Reviews an article in which he 
expresses the hope that the War will end 
in the overthrow of the Turkish power, 
and when that happens, philanthropic 
America will come forward to help the 


Turkish moslems educationally, socially 
and materially. 


The Moslems of Turkey, like those of India, 
Egypt, and other countries, will come under the 
sway of Christian’ powers. Those of Persia are 
already virtually subject to Great Britain and 
Russia. Afghanistan is negligible asa world power. 
We shall therefore no longer have Moslem states, no 
longer Islam armed. That menace to human civiliza- 
tion is removed. 


The article is not altogether free from 
the usual patronising airs and swagger 
which the westerner adopts when speak- 
ing of peoples other than Christians, but 
it is refreshing to note that the writer has 
at least one good word for the much des- 
pised Turk. Says he: 


Can we deny, is there not painful and overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the fact, that even among the intel- 
ligent and sincere Christians of our time there exists 
a narrowness and selfishness which has its origin and 
support altogether outside of the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles, or even of that -of the 
prophets of Israel? Turks—and others—have treated 
Armenians with incredible inhumanity. How many 
of us are there who, instead of condemning all Turks 
as outside the pale of our fellowship, recognize and 
appreciate the fact that very many Turks condema 
the acts of their rumitrs, and at serious personal peril 
have shielded and saved their Christian fellow 
countrymen from their ruthless persecutors ? 


ENRABIA attissaaasan 


/ 


THE AITCHISON COMMISSION AND AFTER 


THE AITCHISON 


HE majority report after giviug a short 

summary of the recommendations of 

the Public Services Commission of 
1886-7 says: 


“The foregoing summary will have made it clear 
that the intention of the Commission of 1886-87 was 
to meet the claims of Indians to higher and more 
extensive employment in the civil services by reduc- 
ing the strength of the Indian civil service and by 
transferring a corresponding number of appointments 
to provincial civil services to be recruited separately 
in each province in India...... They desired generally to 
see imperial and provincial branches created, and the 
former materially reduced and recruited for exclusive- 
ly in England...... The reforms which they introduced 
undoubtedly resulted ina great improvement in the 
standard of every service. The provincial civil service 
officers, in particular, upon whom devolves the great- 
er part of the administrative and judicial work in 
which the people atlarge are most interested, have 
given general satisfaction in the limited sphere allot- 

‘ed to them.* We are also satisfied... that, 
generally speaking, the officers promoted from the 


* The present Commission, by way of improving 
their prospects, has laid down that those among 
them who are promoted to major charges will be ‘full’ 
members of the superior service, taking rank accord- 
ing to seniority, except in the case c the Indian Civil 
Service. These ‘listed’ officers, as they are called, will 
also be henceforth ‘eligible on their merits for any 
posts in the service.’ But as their promotion to the 
Superior ranks will continue to come at the fag-end 
of their career, itis easy to see that ‘any post’ will 
mean, as now, ‘the lowest post’ in the superior ser- 
vice, and ‘the footing of social equality’ which the 
Aitchison Commission wanted to see established will 
be as far off as ever ; moreover, the arrangement by 
which they are now, in the words of the Commission- 
ers, ‘relegated to certain of the less popular districts’ 
will continue to remain in full force, for being at the 
hottom of the superior service they will be confined to 
minor charges, though the Commissioners call such 
an arrangement to be ‘not only indefensible in prin- 
ciple but mischievous in practice,’ because ‘the discri- 
mination exercised to their prejudige is widely misin- 
terpreted’ and ‘the practice also tells against effici- 
ency, for with a lower status, there is a danger that 
a lower standard will be established.’ Under the 
circumstances, there is no wonder that the ‘listed’ 
appointments fail to evoke any enthusiasm. Justice. 
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provincial civil services to hold Indian civil service 
posts have done efficient work. Oa the other hand 
the expectations formed as to the status which these 
officers would enjoy have to a great extent been 
falsified and there is no doubt that the provincial 
service system generally has not proved successful as 
a means of meeting the claims which have continu- 
ously been put forward on behalf of Indians to 
employment of the higher type. The inferiority in 
status and social position which has always attach- 
ed to the provincial services, aggravated to some 
extent since the reforms were introduced by subse- 
quent changes, have been felt by the Indian public as 
a real grievance, particularly in the case of the more 
important services such as the civil, educational, and 
public works...... We have found it necessary to aban- 
don the attempt to provide for the growing demand 
for equality of opportunity as between Europeans 
and Indians by the means which commended them- 
selves to the commission of 1886-87.” 


Mr. Chaubal has the following on the 
subject : 


“Chapter II of the Report deals with the Public 
Services Commission of 1886-87. The Indian view 
of the main recommendation of that Commission, 
and of the decision taken on it by the Secretary of 
State is, however, not very complimentary to it. We 
had clear evidence befure us that Indian public opi- 
nion considers it to be not only inappropriate for the 
time but positively of a retrograde character aud 
thatinstead of doing full justice to the claims of 
natives of India to the higuer and more exteusive 
employment in the public service, it was calculated 
to put back considerably the employment of Indians 
in the higher service. Seven years before the ap- 
pointment of that Commission, the Secretary of 
State, with the full concurrence of the Governor 
General in Council, had framed rules under which a 
proportion not exceeding one-fifth of the total 
number of civilians appointed by the Secretary of 
State to the Indian civil service in any one year was 
to consist of natives of [udia selected by the local 
Governments ; aud it was further provided that the 
nominations in the first three years (1879-1881) 
might exceed the said proportion by two. As pointed 
outin the report of the last Commission, the practi- 
cal effect of the limit imposed by the rules, when 
calculated upon the regular annual recruitment of 
covenanted civilians fixed as proportionate for each 
province, was to give 7'56 as the total yearly num- 
ber of statutory appointment for the whole of 


Rahim has shown that only 2d per cent. of the pro-—~ British India ETET ' Now, if the rules had continued in 


vincial civil service officers have a chance of securing 
one of these appointments. He says, truly enough, 
that the majority's recommendations ‘remove the 
theoretical bar, but are not adequate to ensure any 
practical benefits.’ His recommendation is that the 
‘listed’ officers should be promoted at about the same 
age (40) as the officers recruited in England, both 
should receive equal pay, and be borne on the same 
list for purposes of further promotion. 


force and the proportion fixed under them had been 
worked out, there would by the end of 1914 have 
been about 260 appointments to the higher service 
made in India in a period of 35 years: and we might 
have expected to see that number (subject to the rate 
of decrement) always in the service. Instead, the 
Aitchison Commission fixed 108 posts for all time to 
COMIC. sinss 

The effect of these rccommendations, retrograde as 
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they were, was further limited by the Secretary of 
State. The 10S were reduced to 93: and the posts 
were not cut down from the schedule of reserved 
posts, and transferred to the local service thencefor- 
ward designated the provincial service. The junior 
posts out of these 93 have now been mostly incor- 
porated with the provincial service, the result being 
that there are at present only about 61 specific supe- 
rior posts to which itis open to make appointments 
from the members of the provincial service, but they 
do not form part of an organised service.” 


Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim’s opinion on 
the same subject will appear from the fol- 
lowing extracts. 


‘Ihave had no hesitation in coming to the con- 
clusion that the recommendations of the Aitchison 
Commission have failed in their desired object (the 
commission was expressly asked to suggest measures 
which would ‘‘do full justice to the claims of the 
natives of India to higher and more extensive em- 
ploymentin the public service,’ and the object in 
view was, to quote their own words, “that all his 
Majesty’s subjects should receive equal treatment” 
and “all invidious distinctions ofclass or race should 
be removed”). So far as appointments made in 
England are concerned, experience has shown 
that the chances of Indians are inconsiderable, and 
the Aitchison Commission itself rightly regarded the 
London door of admission as a supplementary 
source. Their most important recommendation that 
recruitment in England for the Indian public service 
should be substantially reduced as a necessary step 
towards steadily increasing the scope for Indians has 
not been carried out. In fact, the reverse has taken 
place in the more important services. There has been 
an increase altogether of 678 (i.e., from 2,338 to 
3,016) in the number of officers recruited in England, 
excluding the number of civil servants required for 
Burma, which had not been annexed in 1386-87...... 

The inevitable result has been a repression of the 
expansion of the Indian element in the bigher admt- 
nistration, On the other hand, that part of the 
scheme of the Aitchison Commission which recom- 
mended payment to officers appointed in India ona 
lower scale of salaries, pensions, &c., than to those 
appointed in England, even when both were engagcd 
on the same plane of duties, has been carried out 
perhaps beyond the intentions of the Commission. 
The differentiation in this respect has undoubtedly 
become much more marked now than it was before 
1886-87. Then the officers appointed in India, for 
instance, to the Indian Civil Service, called ‘‘statu- 
tory” civil servants, received from the commencement 
of service two-thirds of the pay allowed to officers 
appointed in England, and thesame with regard to 
the education department. In the public works de- 
partment, equal pay was allowed. Now no officers 
are appointed to the posts of assistants in the Indian 
civil service; and the provincial civil service officers 
holding identical appoinments receive about one-half 
the pay of a civilian assistant. In the education 
department the officers appointed in India receive on 
the average less than half of whatis received by a 
similar oficer appointed in England; in the public 
works the average pay of an officer recruited in India 
is less than two-thirds of the average pay of an 
officer appointed in England and in the Survey of 
India the average pay of an officer appointed in India 
is about 38 percent. of the average pay of the im- 
perial officer. 
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The departure in the policy as regards the condi- 
tions of pay, &c., was recommended with a view to 
achieving a larger and gradually increasing substitu- 
tion of recruitment in India for recruitment in Eng- 
land ; that object failing, it has only tended to dete- 
riorate the Indian officer’s position in the higher 
ranks of the public service...... 

.The points of view from which the majority of the 
Commissioners and myself have approached the 
question of employment of Indians are substantially 
different. The question they have asked themselves 
is, what are the means to be adopted for extending 
the employment of Indians (see paragraphs 35-36). 
But the proper standpoint, which alone in my opinion 
furnishes a satisfactory basis to work upon, is that 
the importation of oficials from Europe should be 
limited to cases of clear necessity, and the question 
therefore to be asked is, in which services and to 
what extent should appointments be made from 
England. The suggestion involved in the majority’s 
point of view is that special measures are necessary 
for finding employment for Indians in the administra- 
tion, and that the practical question, therefore, is 
how many or how few posts are to be handed over 
to them. On the other hand the view which, upon 
a review of the situation, has forced itself on my con- 
viction is that if Indians have not established a 
footing in the higher ranks of administration, it is 
not through their own fault ; itis due to barriers of 
many sorts that have been raised in their way. It 
will be sufficient if the disabilities be removed and 
the doctrine of equal opportunity and fair dealing 
be established as a practical measure. No special 
protection or favour will be necessary if the need for 
protection is guarded against. It will appear from 
the tables given in paragraph 34 of the majority 
report, that out of the existing 11,064 appointments 
on Rs 200 a month and upwards, only 42 per cent. 
was held by Indians and Burmans of pure Asiatic 
descent onthe Ist April, 1913. Then, as we ascend 
higher up in the scale, the position grows much 
worse. Out of 4,984 posts carrying salaries of Rs. 
500 a month and upwards, only 942, or 19 per cent., 
were filled by them as against 4,042 or 81 per cent. 
occupied by Europeans or Auglo-Indians. When we 
reach the salaries of Rs 800 a month and upwards 
which to a large extent, though not entirely, indicate 
the level of higher appointments of supervision and 
control—for there are some provincial appointments 
of a less important character which carry a salary of 
Rs 800 anda few of Rs 1,000—only 242, or 10 per 
cent., of the appointments were held by Indians as 
against 2,259, or 90 per cent., filled by Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. Reference is made in paragraph 
34 of the majority report to the progress made iu 
this respect from 1887 to 1918.* In the region of 


* Elsewhere Mr. Chaubal has shown that the 
progress referred to here will be found to be merely 
nominal if the posts in the new province of Burma 
are vot included in the calculation. In para 31 
of the majority report it is conceded that ‘ordinarily 
recruitment for the public services of any country 
might reasonably be expected to take place within 
its own borders.’ Why then is this differentiation in 
the case of India ? Here is the Commissioner’s reply : 
“The circumstances.of British rule in India introduce 
special considerations in the case of certain services.’ 
These circumstances, as we have sect) in another 
place, reduce themselves, in the opinion of the com- 
missioners to “grounds of policy and efficiency.” 
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wards, the percentage 


OTHER SERVICES 


appointments carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and up- 
has risen from 34 to 42 


All that the Indian members of the Commission could 
do was to tear the “efficieney” argument to tatters. 
The “grounds of policy” are nowhere specified, and 
so they could not be categorically answered ; but 
Justice Rahim has not hesitated to state that even 
on grounds of policy it might be advisable, in the best 
interests of both England and India, for the British 
people to retain the Government of India and gradu- 
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since 1887, and in appointments of Rs 500 and up- 
wards, fron 12 to 19 percent., and in those carrying 
a pay of Rs 800 and upwards, from 4 to 10 per cent. 
This during the space of a quarter of a century ? 


ally relinquish all share in the administration. The 
real ground seems to be that the Indian civil service 
is constantly and most strongly represented on the 
Government of India and will not surrender its vested 
interests (see para 82 of Mr. Justice Rahim’s minute’. 


X. 





OTHER SERVICES 


I; 


> Tos RAILWAY DEPARTMENT :—Of the 221 


T æ, 


. Stores but none in the other departments. 


superior posts in the three state- 

managed Railway lines under inquiry, 
namely the North-Western, the Eastern 
Bengal, and the Oudh and Rohilkhund, 10 
are filled by Indian officers in the traffic 
department. Justice Rahim says: 

“I agree with the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion that the number should be increased. It is speci- 
ally important that there should be an adequate 
number of Indian officers in the traffic establishment 
as it may be expected that their knowledge of the 
customs and habits of the people will contribute 
materially to the smooth working of the passenger 
trafic on the railways. There is one Indian in the 
In the 
locamotive, carriage and wagon departments faci- 
lities should, as recommended by the majority, be 
provided for the training of the statutory natives 
of India for the work. In fact the aim in view should 
be that the revenne establishment of the railway 
should be entirely recruited for in India.” 


IT, 


AGRICULTURE :—“In no department of 
Government,” say the Commissioners, “are 
the advantages of emploving indigenous 
agency to the fullest possibfe extent more 
conspicuous than they are in the agricul- 
tural- department, where success demands 
so miich on intimate knowledge of local 
conditions and ability to appreciate the 
needs of the cultivator.” They accordingly 
recommend that half the superior appoint- 
ments should be filled by statutory natives 
of India, and the standard of the agricul- 
tural colleges should ‘be brought up to the 
level of the best equipped agricultural in- 
stitutions ot Europe and America,’ While 


Mr. Chaubal thinks that the specific re- 
commendations of the Commission will 
not have the desired effect, the Civilian 
members of the Commission are on the 
other hand opposed to a proportion of 
Indians being fixed for many years to 
come. Justice Abdur Rahim says that the 
Sabour College is admittedly a failure, and 
quotes Mr. Butler, the director of the 
Pusa institute, who states that in the 
present state of agricultural knowledge 
in India no elementary text book on Indian 
agriculture can be written which cannot 
be shown to be full of glaring misstate- 
ments of-fact in regard to crop physiology 
and similarfundamental mattersas applied 
to India. 

‘Indians have hitherto been relegated entirely to 
subordinate work. The higher work is such that 
there should be no difficulty in finding Indians 
capable of doing it. They have been carrying 
on valuable researches in chemistry, physics 
and in other domains of scientific work, and 
there is no reason to doubt that if they were 
afforded a fair chance, they would do equally well 
in agriculture. On the other hand, there have been 
cases of Indians, highly qualified for the higher agri- 
eultural work, who had done excellent research, but 
who did not find sufficient scope in the department 
and had to seek elsewhere for a proper field of em- 
ployment.” (Justice Rahim). 


III. 


Customs DEPARTMENT Mr, Chaubal’s 
note runs thus: 


“Though we have not inquired into many posts 
under the local Governments carrying a salary of 
Rs. 200 and above, I would draw the attention of the 
authorities concerned to the disproportionately 
large number of posts held by the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity in this department, for out of 246 posts only 
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27 are held by Asiatic Indians and Burmans while 
furopeans and Anglo-Indians hoid respectively 104 
and 115. This feature of the service by which one 
community has practically the monopoly of it ought 
not to be lost sight of, and I do not think that a 
larger employment of Asiatic Indians willin any way 
be prejudicial to departmental efficiency.” 


IV. 


FACTORY AND BOILER INSPECTION 
DEPARTMENT:—Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
says: 

“It is primarily the protection of the mill hands 
that is provided for by this department. The prima- 
facie presumption is. that Indian inspectors of suitable 
technical qualifications, ifavailable, would bein the 
best position to ascertain in what directions the 
interests of the operatives are injured. Itis not diffi- 
cult to realise that the European inspecting staff 
must be at a great disadvantage with respect to the 
language of the Indian labourer and in winning his 
confidence. The Indian inspector would not be handi- 
capped by such difficulties. For the candidates 
generally, whether Europeans, Anglo-Indians, or Indi- 
ans, it is necessary that the general educational 
qualifications should be sufficiently high to exclude 
men who are not likely to appreciate the responsibi- 
lities of their position. The present standard of sala- 
ries [the average pay is Rs 680 a month] is sufficient 
to attract a good class of men and it is difficult 
to understand why the services of Indians have not 
hitherto been utilised [out of 14 posts inquired into, 
not one is held by an Indian]. There is also no doubt 
that qualified Indians are available, as found by the 
majority of the commissioners. That being so, I 
not only agree with the general recommendations of 
the majority, but would add that the employment 
of Indians in this department should be specially en- 
couraged.” 


V. j 


INDIAN FINANCE DEPARTMENT :— 


This is the only department in which all officers, 
whether recruited in England or in India, are treated 
alike in every respect. They are all on one list, receive 
the same pay, all are equally eligible for promotion, 
and all enjoy the same status. The qualifications 
ordinarily insisted on are high, and a substantial 
portion of the cadreis recruited by competitive ex- 
amination. The results, judged from the state of 
efficiency of the department, as contributed to by the 
Indian element in its personnel, are highly satisfac- 
tory. The Indian public naturally points to 
this department as showing the high level of respon- 
sible work which Indians can achieve in the adminis- 
tration if a fair scope is given to their well qualified 
men and they are not hampered by artificial restric- 
tions and galling distinctions. Indian members of 
the department are often selected to conduct special 
statistical and other similar inquiries, and much 
value is evidently attached to their work. The his- 
tory of the department points another moral, how 
dangerous it is for the interests of the country to 
look to any particular community alone for the 
supply of officers when that community is unable to 
produce sufficiently well-qualified men. Formerly the 
department used to be recruited in India from among 
- domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians ; but when 
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the duties grew more complex with time and the 
Anglo-Indian commuuity was no longer able to 
supply well-qualified officers, the field of recruitment" 
had to be shifted. Since a more liberal policy has 
now been adopted, and Indians of a suitable class 
have been admitted, the success of Indian recruitment 
is no longer in doubt.” 

The work of the Military finance de- 
partment, though similar in character and 
requiring the same kind of qualifications, 
has not hitherto been entrusted to a single 
Indian. The service consists of 57 officers, 
with an average salary of Rs. 967 a 
month, and it is admitted by the military 
accountant general that the time has now 
come for making the experiment of ap- 
pointing Indians, and recently an Indian 
officer of the Finance department was 
appointed controller of war accounts. Mr. 
Abdur Rahim says that there are several 
Indian subordinate officers of the depart- 
ment who are fit for promotion to the 
superior staff. 


VI. 

THE ForEST DEPARTMENT :—The Civilian 
attitude in regard to the employment of 
Indians in the superior services may be 
seen from Mr. Sly’s note on this depart- 
ment, where he says that this department, 
which contains only two Indians in the 
imperial service though the subordinate 
ranks are manned entirely by them, is not 
likely to attract a really good class of 
Indian candidates, and will, so far as can 
reasonably be foreseen at the present time, 
require a strong European element, as the 
department, from its nature, is subjected 
to the minimum amount of inspection, and 
errors in the treatment of forests may 
have disastrous effects lasting over genera- 
tions. The majority of the Commissioners 
however adopt a more liberal policy. 


VII. 


GEOLOGICAL SERVEY OF INDIA :—Owing 
to the rule that officers may retire with a 
pension after 20 years of service, more 
than one officer was enabled to come back 
to Europe at about +6 years of age and 
obtain lucrative occupation there. “Thus” 
says Justice Rahim, ‘‘the experience and 
skill of a highly valuable character acquir- 
ed in the Indian service is lost to the 
country. This will necessarily be the case 
more or less when European officers are 
employed. On the other hand, by the em- 
ployment of Indians the Government will 
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secure for the country a gradual and 
steady accumulation of most useful geolo- 
gical knowledge and experience.” 


VIII. 


Pitot SERVICE :—Mr. 
truly says: 


“There is at present a class of Muhammadans in 
Bengal who would be extremely well-suited for 
pilot’s duties if well trained. Many of them have 
proved themselves excellent navigators on the 
difficult rivers in eastern Bengal and on the Hugli 
[and also, it may ‘be added, in the coasting trade]. 
In fact, the inland navigation of Bengal is mostly 
managed by them. They are generally self-trained, 
and their educational qualifications are of a rudi- 
mentary character. But boys of this community, if 
trained, | would supply very efficient material for the 
service. 


Justice Rahim 


IX. 


THE POLICE DEPARTMENT :—The rules 
for competition in England provide that 
“every candidate must be a British subject 
of European descent.” The Commission 
propose to modify this rule to allow 
Indians, who have been educated in Eng- 
land for five years prior to the examina- 
tion, to appear at the competitive test. 
But as candidates shall have to appear at 
this examination at the age of 17-19, the 
modification, as Mr. Chaubal points out, 
and as the Commissioners in a manner 
admit, ‘is calculated to observe the letter 
and ignore the spirit” of the law against 
racial disabilities. Five per cent of the 
total number of superintendentships, and 
gradually ten percent, will be recruited 
from the provincial service. Mr. Justice 
Rahim observes : 


“Whatever other valuable qualities an European 
policeman may possess, he is naturally handicapped 
by insurmountable difficulties in the detection of 
crime and in supervising the work of the investigat- 
ing staff. It will be in my opinion nothing but a 
sheer set-back to reforms in the police administration 
[Mr. Rahim says that “there is hardly another 
department of the Indian Government whose work 
is subjected to such constant @riticisms as the 
police] if the class of educated young Indians, who 
were attracted to this service by the encouraging 
terms of the Police Commission’s report should be 
told tat though engaged in the same kind of duties 
as the officers recruited in England they were not to 
have substantial chances of promotion and must be 
satisfied with a lower status. There are distinct 
signs of disappointment in the provincial force, and 
some of the young recruits have already left it.” 


X. 


THE Post OFFICE :—Justice Rahim ob- 
serves : : 
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“The Post Office is the only large department 
which is recruited for almost entirely in India. The 


superior staff, which alone was the subject of en- 
quiry, consists of 247 officers with an average pay 
of Rs 489 a month, not including the postmasters. 
This is exclusive of the members of the Indian civil 
service employed in the department. In the entire 
department, out of 277 officers drawing a salary of 
Rs 200 and above, the Indians hold 182, or 48 per 
cent., and out of 46 appointments on Rs 500 and 
over, Indians hold only 5 or 11 per cent., and out of 
25 posts on a salary of Rs 800 and more, the Indians 
hold only 2 posts, amounting to 8 per cent. These 
figures are especially instructive, having regard to 
the fact that the appointments are all made in India. 

“This entirely unsatisfactory position of the 
Indians cannot be said to be due to the fact that 
they are not suitable for the work of the department. 
The reasons are different. Inthe first place, ten per 
cent. of the appointments are reserved for Europeans, 
then the standard of qualifications required of the 
recruits is kept low enough for the reach of an ordi- 
nary Anglo-Indian schoolboy, and the higher appoint- 
ments being largely filled by promotions made from 
the subordinate ranks, a tradition has grown up 
that the department offers a lucrative career for 
Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans with inferior 
educational qualifications...... The majority report 
seems to evince, in this connection, a special anxiety 
for Anglo-Indian competitors, and for them they 
propose that the passing of an examination of “a 
corresponding standard prescribed for the European 
schools” should be accepted in the place of a univer- 
sity degree...... It should also be borne in mind in 
making the selection that the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity isa very small community compared with the 
Hindus, the Muhammadans, the Sikhs, the Parsis, 
and they are not entitled to ask for any special con- 
siderations.” 


The majority of Commissioners, in an- 
nexure VI, observe that in the post office 
the problem has been successfully solved 
“by a judicious blending of officers belong- 
ing to the various communities in India.” 
If this be an instance of “judicious blend- 
ing? and ‘successful’? solution, tken 
Indians, properly so called, need expect 
very little from the Commission’s recom- 
mendations in respect of some of the ser- 
vices which are henceforth to be reernited 
largely or mostly in India. 

XI. 


PugrLIe WORKS DEPARTMENT :— 


“The work of the public works department is divi- 
ded into two principal sections, oue connected with 
irrigation and the other with the construction, repair 
and maintenance of roads, buildings and bridges. It is 
difficult to imagine why the ordinary requirements of 
this department should not, within a reasonable time, 
be met in India. Indians could not have entirely lost 
that aptitude for the engineering art which found 
such wonderful expression in their architecture and 
schetnes of irrigation, relics of which are still extant. 
The Indian engineering colleges, notably the Thoma- 
son College at Rurki, are admittedly efficicnt insti- 
tutions, and it seems to me that the proper policy 
to pursue in this department would be to look entire- a 
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ly to these colleges to supply the engineering needs 
of the country. For the present, however, I au ssitis= 
fied with the proposal made in the majority report 
that the percentage of recruitment from Indian 
colleges showa” be raised from about 30 to 
50 per cent. With regard to the recruitment of 
Indians in England, my view is that the ten per cent. 
rule in England may be abolished, but on the ground 
that it has been interpreted as indicating a maximum. 
The drift, however, of the observations in paragraph 
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10 ofthe majority report seems to be that Indian 
students who come to Europe to study modern engi- 
neering should not be encouraged to expect being 
appointed in this department. If such he the sugges- 
tion, I wish entirely to dissociate myself from it. On 
the other hand, there should be no hesitation in ap- 
pointing as many Indians as are found to be well 
qualified.” (Justice Rahim). 


Pou 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 


ie 
ANNEXURE TO THE MAJORITY Report. 


66 PINION in India is much exercised on the ques- 

O tion of the separation of the executive and 

judicial functions of officers, and in the course 

of our inquiry into the methods of recruitment and 

the systems of probation and training for the Indian 

civil service a good deal of evidence was submitted on 
this subject.. 


Criticisms directed against the present system— 
Against the practice of entrusting the district officer 
with those powers it is alleged that, as an executive 
officer, he naturally contracts a habit of mind which 
unfits him for the impartial discharge of magisterial 
duties. He knows, it is said, too much about the 
people, who are brought up for trial, and has too great 
an interest in securing a conviction, when he thinks 
that a conviction is justified on the merits, to be 
deterred by small imperfections in the chain of evi- 
dence. The opponents of the present system admit 
that the district officer rarely tries cases himself, but 
regard it as objectionable that an officer, who is 
the head of the police and responsible for the peace of 
the district, should also supervise the work of his 
subordinate magistrates, who depend for their pro- 
fessional advancement on his good will and are 
therefore, necessarily influenced by their estimate of 
what his opinions regarding a suit are likely to be. 
A further count in the charge is that it is wrong in 
principle that offences under the forest and revenue 
acts in particular should be brought in appeal to an 
officer who is the direct revenue superior of the 
prosecutor in the suit. Criticism is also levelled against 
the powers, conferred on the district magistrate 
under section 110 of the criminal procedure code, 
ofcalling on any persons within the limits of his 
jurisdiction to show cause why they should not be 
ordered to execute bonds for their good behaviour. 
It is argued that such powers are particularly liable 
to be abused by executive officers acting on informa- 
tion supplied to them by a not too reliable police, 
and that, asamatter of fact, some miscarriage of 
justice has occurred under the operation of this 
provision. Lastly, it is contended that, owing to 
the demands of his other business, the district 
magistrate is continually under the obligation of 
shifting his court. Not infrequently cases are begun 
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that considerable inconvenience is caused to vakils, 
pleaders and witnesses. 

Arguments in favour of the present system.—Such 
in broad outline are the criticisms of those who 
object to the present system. Onthe other side it 
is argued thatin the present circumstances of India 
the concentration of authority in the person of the 
district officer is a prime necessity of government. 
In India, it is claimed, there is no active public 
opinion in favour of the punishment of wrongdoing. 
The sense that society suffers from the impunity of 
hardened criminals is still imperfectly developed, and 
to the inhabitants of an Indian village there seems to 
be something harsh and inhuman in the inflexibility 
with which the European fits the punishment to the 
crime. It is therefore necessary that the official 
agency for the punishment of offenders should be 
endowed with an authority proportionate to the 
weakness of the support which it receives from the 
community at large. This is all the more necessary 
on account of the fact that ihe subordinate magis- 
tracy istoo apt to take an indulgent view of crime 
and misdemeanour. It is further urged that a 
concentration of functions is especially needed for the 
enforcement of sanitary rules, to which the subor- 
dinate magistarcy is apt to ascribe less 
importance than they deserve. The duty of speeding 
up the machinery of criminal justice cannot, it is 
asserted, safely be delegated to the sessions judge, 
who is already overburdened with judicial work, and 
would also be less likely to know the district well 
than the executive head. In practice, itis also said, 
the district magistrate tries comparatively few cases 
himself; whilst he exercises very little direct control 
over the police. “The real advantage ofthe present 
system lies in the powers:which the district magis- 
trate holds in reserve ; and he knows too much about 
the police and too much about the district to be 
misled by police evidence of a corrupt and’ flimsy 
character. It is contended also that in the circumstau- 
ees of an Indian village there should be some 
authority capable of advising the high court in 
regard to administrative questions touching the 
working of the judicial machine. The district officer 
with his intimate and varied knowledze of the 
district is more likely to be able to do this adequately 
than any other official who could be substituted for 
him. Finally, it is urged that to deprive the collector 
of all magisterial power would weaken his power 
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tive in India and the main function of government 
is to put down crime. If the agency responsible for 
ringing criminals to justice found that its action 
' Was impeded by a weak or dilatory judiciary, a fatal 

low would be struck, not ouly at the influence of 
the district officer himself, but at the cause of peace 
and order in the country. 

Conclusions.—From this conflict of opinion the 
following general considerations appear to emerge. 
In the first place, the union of executive and judicial 
powers in the persons of the collector and his subordi- 
nate magistracy, though strictly analogous to the 
union of powers in England in the justices of the 


peace from the fourteenth century to the county 


councils act of 1888, isan anomaly to which strong 
objection may be taken on theoretical grounds. The 
system, moreover, arouses keen dissatisfaction 
amongst an influential section of the educated Indian 
community, and particularly the lawyers, who regard 
tasa violation of an elementary principle of the 
comnion law that the prosecutor should not also 
be the judge. This feeling of dissatisfaction is more 
widespread in some provinces than in others, and 
in certain areas may be the result of shortcomings 
in the working of the judicial system, whieh are not 
connected with the union of powers. As to the 
extent of the mischief, if mischief there be arising from 
the system, there is a clear divergence of opinion. 
Some witnesses affirm, and others deny that sub- 
stantial hardship has been caused. In the next 
place it isclear that behind a theoretical union of 
powers there is already a great deal of practical 
division, and it may be that separation will bea 
necessary consequence of the natural increase in the 
volume of legal business in the country. In the 
presidency towns separation is already an established 
fact. In Madras it already exists in the lower grades. 
ln Burma we were told that the expansion of work 
was gradually solving the problem for itself. In 
Bengal, where there is already complete separation 
so far as the provincial civil service is concerned, the 
experiment has been made. of appointing special 
deputy collectors to try estate lands act suits, &c. ; 
whilst additional district magistrates have also been 
established in certain areas. Administrative exigencies 
will doubtless carry the process of separation further, 
stage by stage; and even among the upholders of 
the merits of the present system there is a certain 
body of opinion which would be prepared to admit 
the principle of separation in selected districts where 
the work of administration is especially heavy, and 
where the results of the experiment might carefully 
be watched. Finally, theevidence on both sides 
suggests that it would be inexpedient to sanction 
any scheme of separation which does not provide 
for the retention by the collector of the preventive 
powers entrusted to him by the criminal procedure 
code, and for some adequate supervision over the 
inferior magistracy. Such supervision might be 
secured either hy adding to the number of sessions 
judges or by appointing special officers to discharge 
the magisterial functions now vested in the collector. 
Hut ‘upon these points of administrative detail, as 
upon the large question of principle, we do not feel 
that we are entitled either by the terms of the 
reference or by the character of our inquiry to make 
positive recommendations.” 


II. Mr. CHAUBAL. 


“J agree that chapter XVI of the annexure as far 
as it goes states fairly the contentions of the two 
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sides which maintain differing views on this question. 
But I am afraid it does not cover the entire ground 
of the criticism to which those who are opposed to 
it subject the present system. It seems to me that 
the report takes cognisance of this criticism only as 
regards the superior executive officers, the collector 
and the deputy commissioner. It ignores the fact that 
a large body of provincial revenue or executive 
- officers exercise considerable magisterial and criminal 
powers. The officers designated deputy collectors, 
and mamlatdars in some provinces, and their equiva- 
lents in the others, are all magistrates either of the 
first, second or third class, and exercise the powers 
respectively given to them by the criminal procedure 
code. So far as this question enters legitimately into 
the scope of our reference, the question of the proper 
recruitment for these posts, and that of the judicial 
training both in civil law and criminal jurisprudence 
necessary in persons exercising the powers they do, 
have not, lam afraid, been alluded to in the report. 
Those who advocate a complete separation of the 
two functions rest no small portion of their criticism 
ou the judicial work done by these officers. The 
majority, or practically all of them, have no ground- 
ing whatever in the principles of law, aud get no 
training whatever in criminal jurisprudence, which 
enters largely into the performance of their duties, 
or ia the principles of civil law, with which also they 
bave to do, though not to the same extent asin the 
The opponents of the present system 
contend that with such meagre qualifications in law 
as these officers have, the wonder is that the work is 
not worse done than it is at present. They further 
contend that side by side with these officers there is 
- a trained body of provincial judicial officers who, 
notwithstanding their study of and training in 
criminal law, are purely confined to disposing of the 
civil litigation in the province... They contend 
that the administration of justice would be improved 
if these magisterial powers were severed from the ex- 
ecutive officers and permanently transferred to the 
judicial branch ; and they contend that the cost of 
effecting this severance ought not to be extravagant, 
as though a large number of judicial officers may be 
required, there will be a corresponding reduction in 
the number of the executive officers, who will have 
purely revenue duties to perform... I can only 
indicate here that.....a large volume of Indian 
evidence incidentally came before us which put forth 
the existing combination of functions in the same 
officers as a grievance that should be remedied if 
possible by a complete or partial separation of the 
two powers as may be found practicable.” 


III. Mr. Justice ABDUR RAHM. 


“Separation of judicial aud executive functions 
and the recruitment of magistrates :— | have already 
referred to the despatch of 1917 in which the Govern- 
ment of India observed: ‘It is most frequently in 
criminal matters that the native newspapers attack 
our administration of justice and that errors and 
irregularities have been a subject of public criticism. 
It is in such cases in all countries that miscarriage 
of justice attracts most attention.’ These observa- 
tions were made with particular reference to the 
shortcomings in the training of the Indian civil service 
officers for the performance of judicial duties gener- 
ally. But thereis another cause not dealt with in 
that despatch that bas materially contributed to 
the unsatisfactory state of the administration of jus- 
tice in criminal matters, namely, the combination of 
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judicial and executive functions in the present organi- 
sation of the civil services. This question for the pur- 
ose of our inquiry was formulated (Nos. 88 and 18 
“respectively in the lists of questions for the Indian 
civil service and the provincial civil services) in these 
words: ‘To what extent are the functions of the 
officers of the executive and judicial branches of the 
Indian civil service differentiated ? Is any change 
desirable, and, if so, in what directions ?” Consider- 
able evidence was collected in every province and the 
Indian public opinion showed itself keenly interested 
in the subject. It was not until a late stage in the 
inquiry that it was even suggested that the matter 
fell outside the terms of our reference. Ido not think 
the suggestion is well founded. In inquiring into the 
methods of recruitment and training it was necessary 
that we should keepin view not only the nature of 
the work to be done, but the conditions of employ- 
ment of the officers. It could hardly have been con- 
templated that if we found that the official arrange- 
ments under which particular classes of officers 
were employed in the performance of certain duties 
were not conducive to efficiency, we should be pre- 
cluded from drawing the attention of the authori- 
ties to the matter or from making appropriate sug- 
gestions for rectifying the arrangements. Nor can 
there be any doubt that by the interrogatories as we 
framed them, we intended to elicit opinions on the 
well-known subject of separation of judical and exe- 
cutive functions which has long agitated the pub- 
lic mind and not, the separate recruitment of judicial 
officers. The subject is dealt with in paragraphs 
71 to 75 of annexure X. to the majority report, and 
with all deference to the majority, I must freely ex- 
press my opinion that their treatment of it shows 
a very inadequate comprehension of the real issues. 
Nor has it been possible for me to understand 
clearly the drift of their conclusions as stated in para- 
graph 75. If what is meant to convey is that the evils 
arising from thecombination of the functions are more 
theoretical than real, and that a differentiation of 
the functions is being evolved, then the conclusion is 
based on a misconception of the situation. 
The principal points in the complaint refer to the 
office of the district magistrate and collector which 
is a “strange union of the functions of constable and 
magistrate, public prosecutor and criminal judge, 
revenue collector and appeal court in revenue cases.” 
It is this officer who has the entire administrative 
control of the subordinate magistrates who are also 
employed under him in the discharge of revenue and 
general executive duties. What has been asked for 
is that magistrates should form a separate class of 
officers from the executive and revenue officers. Thtir 
duties are different and often clash with each other; 
their training and the administrative arrangements 
for their employment must be separate and suitable 
to each class of work. Magistrates should not be 
liable to be employed in revenue and executive work, 
nor should revenue and executive officers be employed 
in magisterial work. The officer responsible for the 
peace of the district and for its general executive and 
revenue administration should have no authority and 
control over the magistrates. The present state of 
things does not satisfy these conditions, and there 
can be no doubt as put by Sir Harvey Adamson the 
then home member of the Government of India in his 
speech on the budget: delivered in 1908 that ‘the ine- 
vitable result of the present system is that criminal 
trials affecting the general peace of the district are 
not always conducted in the atmosphere of cool im- 
partiality which should pervade a court of justice. 
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Nor does this completely define the evil which lies, not 
so much in what is done, asin what may be suspect- 
ed to be done ; for it is not enough that the admini 

tration uf ‘Justice should be pure ; it can never be the 
bedrock of our rule unless it is also ‘above sus 
picion.’ Gross miscarriages of justice bave also often 
arisen asa result of the combined system, and the 
applications and the allegations that are constantly 
made to the high courts bear indubitable testimony 
to the fact that confidence in the magisterial trial 
of cases is much weakened by the present arrange- 
ments. To quote again from the same speech; 
‘The exercise of control over the subordinate 
magistrates by whom the great bulk of criminal 
cases are tried is the point where the present 
system is defective. . . . . But if the control 
is exercised by the officer who is responsible for the 
peace of the district, there is the constant danger 
that the subordinate magistracy may be uncons- 
ciously guided by other than purely judicial consi- 
derations.’ The main, if not the only, argument 
advanced in support of the system is that if the 
district officer is deprived of his magisterial powers 
and of his authority over the subordinate magistracy 
his prestige will suffer. One would have thought 
that his position as the chief revenue and executive 
officer, and in fact the local representative of the 
Government, was sufficiently important and did 
not require any further enhancement by the addition 
of magisterial functions. On the other hand, I have 
no hesitation in stating my belief that the prestige 
of the Government in all the advanced provinces 
distinctly suffers in the public estimation by keeping 
up a system by which its administration of criminal 
justice is subject to suspicion. It is for a long time 
that the system has been condemned, not merely by 
the press and the political bodies of India, but by 
eminent judges and the legal profession generally, 
Hg knowledge of its evils is direct and first 

and. 

Having regard to the importance of the question 
and the facr that it has been growing in acuteness, 
I shall here set out a memorial which was addressed 
to the Secretary of State for India in July 1899 by 
Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, who had recently 
retired as Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir Richard Couch 
who also had been chief justice, Sir Charles Sargent 
who had been chief justice of Bombay and by other 
retired judges and high officials. 

To the Right Honourable Lord George Francis 
Hamilton, AL P., 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
India, India Office. Whitehall, S. W. 

My Lord, 

We, the undersigned, beg leave to submit to you, 
in the interests of the administration of justice the 
followiug considerations in favour of the separation 
of judicial from ex@eutive duties in India. The present 
system, under which the chief executive official of a 
district collects the revenue, controls the police, insti- 
tutes prosecutions, and at the same time exercises 
large judicial powers, has been, and stillis, condem- 
ned not only by the general voice of public opinion 
in India, but also by Anglo-Indian officers, and by 
high legal authorities. The state of Indian opinion 
with reference to the question isso well known as to 
require neither proof nor illustration. The separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions has been con- 
sistently urged throughont a long series of years 
alike by the Indian press and by public bodies and 
individuals well qualified to represent Indian public 
opinion, We propose, however, to refer brietly to 
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some of the numerous occasions upon which the prin- 
ciple of separation has been approved by official 
@ithorities ; next, to explain the nature of the exist- 
ing grievance, and the proposed remedy ; and, finally 
to discuss objections which have been or may be 


padvanced against alteration of the present system. 
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This memorial, therefore, consists of three sections, 
which it may be convenient to indicate as follows: 

(a) An historical retrospect (paras. 2 to 10 ;) 

(b) The existing grievance, and the remedy (paras. 
11 to 14) ; and 

(c) Answers to possible objections (paras 15 to 18). 


(a) An historical retrospect. 


2. Solong ago as 1793 the Government of India, 
under Lord Cornwallis, recognised the dangers 
arising from the combination, in one and the same 
officer, of revenue with judicial duties. Section 1 of 
regulation IIL, 1793, contained the following pass- 
age :— 

‘All questions between Government and the land- 
holders respecting the assessment and collection of 
the public revenue, and disputed claims between the 
latter and their rayats, or other persons concerned 
in the collection of their rents, have hitherto, been 
cognisable in the courts of maal adawlut, or revenue 
courts. The collectors of the revenue preside in these 
courts as judges, and an appeal lies from their deci- 
sion to the board of revenue, and from the decrees of 
that board to the Governor-General in council in 
the department of revenue. The proprietors can never 
consider the privileges which have been conferred 
upon them as secure whilst the revenue officers are 
vested with these judicial powers. Exclusive of the 
objections arising to these courts from their irregular, 
summary and often ex parte proceedings, and from 
the collectors being obliged to suspend the exercise 
of their judicial functions whenever they interfere 
with their financial duties, it is obvious that 
if the regulations for assessing and collecting 
the public revenue are infringed, the revenue officers 
themselves must be the aggressors, and that indivi- 
duals who have been wronged by them in one 
capacity can never hove to obtain redress from them 
in another, Their financial occupations equally 
disqualify them for administering the laws between 
the proprietors of land and their tenants. Other 
security, therefore, must be given to landed property 
and to the rights attached to it before the desired 
improvements in agriculture can be expected to be 
effected. Government must divest itself of the power 
of infringing in its exegutive capacity the rights and 
privileges which, as exercising the legislative 
authority, it has conferred on the landholders. The 
revenue officers must be deprived of their judicial 
powers. All financial claims of the public, when 
disputed under the regulations, must be subjected to 
the cognisance of the courts of §udicature superin- 
tended by judges who, from their official situa- 
tions and the nature of their trusts, shall not only 
be wholly uninterested in the result of their decisions, 
but bound to decide impartially between the public 
and“ the proprietors of land, and also between the 
latter and their tenants. The collectors of the 
revenue must not only be divested of the power of 
deciding upon their own acts, but rendered amen- 
able for them to the courts of judicature, and collect 
the public dues subject to a personal prosecution for 
every exaction exceeding the amount which they 
are authorised to demand on behalf of the public, 
and for every deviation from the regulations pres- 
cribed for the collection of it. No power will then 
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exist in the country by which the rights vested in 
the landholders by the regulations can be infringed, 
or, the value of landed property affected.” 

3. These observations aptly anticipated the 
basis of the criticisms which during the succeeding 
century have so often been passed as well by indivi- 
duals as by public bodies of the highest authority, 
upon the strange union of the functions of constable 
and magistrate, public prosecutor and criminal judge, 
revenue collector and appeal court in revenue cases. 
In 1838 a committee, appointed by the Gevernment 
of Bengal to prepare a scheme for the more efficient 
organisation of the police, issued its report. Asa 
memb.r of that committee, Mr. F. J. Halliday 
(after Sir Frederick Halliday, sometime Licutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and member of the council of the 
Secretary of State) drew up an important minute in 
which, after citing at length the considerations that 
had been urged in favour of separating police from 
judicial duties in London, he stated that they applied 
with double force in India. The passage quoted with 
approva] by Mr. Halliday declared that there was 
uomore important principle in jurisprudence than the 
separation of the judicial from the executive minis- 
terial functions; that a scheme to combine the 
duties of judge and sheriff, of justice of the peace and 
constable in the same individuals would be scouted 
as absurd as well as mischievous; that a magistrate 
ought to have no previous knowledge of a matter 
with which he had to deal judicially ; and that the 
whole executive duty of preventing and detecting 
crimes should be thrown upon the police. In support 
of the proposition that these remarks applied with 
double force to India, Mr. Halliday wrote :—‘‘In 
England a large majority of offenders are, as here, 
tried and sentenced by the magistrates; but in the 
former country the cases so tried are comparatively 
of a trivial and unimportant nature. In India the 
powers of the magistrates are much greater ; their 
sentences extend to imprisonment for three years, 
and their jurisdiction embraces offences which, both 
for frequency and importance, are by far the weight- 
iest subjects of the criminal administration of the 
country. The evil which this system produces is 
twofold : it affects the fair distribution of justice and 
it impairs at the same time the efficiency of the 
police. The union of magistrate with collector 
has been stigmatised as incompatible, but the 
junction of thiefcatcher with judge is surely more 
anomalous in theory and more mischievous in 
practice. So long as it lasts, the public confi- 
dence in our criminal tribunals must always be 
liable to injury, and the authority of justice itself 
must often be abused and misapplied. For this 
evil—which arises from a constant and unavoidable 
bias against all supposed offenders—the -power of 
appeal is not a sufficient remedy: the danger to 
justice, under such circumstances, is not in afew 
cases, nor in any proportion of cases, but in every 
ease. In all, the magistrate is constable, prosecutor, 
and judge. If the appeal be necessary to secure 
justice in any case, it must be so in all; and if—as 
will follow—all sentences by a magistrate should 
properly be revised by another authority, it would 
manifestly be for the public benefit that the appellate 
tribunal should decide all cases in the first instance. 
It is well known, on the other hand, that the judicial 
labours of a magistrate occupy nearly all his time, 
that which is devoted to matters strictly executive 
being only the short space daily employed in 
hearing thana reports. But the effectual manage- 
ent of even a small police foree and the duties of a 
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public prosecutor ought to occupy the whole of one 
man’s time, and the managenteut of the police of a 
large district must necessarily be inefficient which, 
from press of other duties, is slurred over in two 
hasty hours of each day. I consider it, then, an 
indispensable preliminary to the improvement of our 
system that the duties of preventing crime and of 
apprehending and prosecuting offenders should, with- 
out delay, be separated from the judicial function.” 

4. Mr. Halliday’s opinions on this subject were 
substantially approved by two other members of the 
committee appointed by the Government of Bengal— 
Mr. W. W. Bird and Mr. J. Lowis. Mr. Bird, who was 
president of the committee, stated that he had no 
objection to the disunion of executive from judicial 
functions. He added that he had invariably advoca- 
ted the principle alike in the revenue and the judicial 
departments, but as tt was at that time pertinacious- 
ly disregarded in one department it could not very 
consistently be introduced into the other. Mr. Lowis 
characterised Mr. Halliday’s proposals as “systematic 
in plan, complete in detail, and sound in principle.” 
With reference to Mr. Bird’s observation, just cited, 
Mr. Lowis said that it was fallacious “to aver that 
a departure from right principle in one branch of 
administration requires, for the sake of consistency, 
a departure from itin another.” Itistrue that Mr. 
Halliday, 18 years later, held a different view, and 
thought that British administration should conform 
to the oriental idea of uniting all powers into one 
centre. But his personal change of opinion docs not 
affect the force of his former arguments. 

5. Again, in 1854, in the course ofa letter to the 
Government of India, Mr. C. Beadon, secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, wrote :—‘‘The only separation 
of functions which is really desirable is that of the 
executive and judicial, the one being a check upon the 
other ; and if the office of magistrate and collector be 
reconstituted on its former footing I think it will have 
to be considered whether. . . the magistrates 
should not be required to make over the greater 
portion of their judicial duties to qualified subordi- 
nates, devoting their own attention chiefly to police 
matters and the general executive management of 
their districts.” In November ofthe same year, as a 
member of the council of the Governor-General, the 
Hon. (afterwards Sir) J. P. Grant recorded a minute 
in which he said that the combination ofthe duty of 
the superintendent of police and public prosecutor 
with the functions of a criminal judge was objection- 
able in principle, and the practical objections to it 
had been greatly aggravated by the course of legisla- 
tion which had raised the judicial powers of a 
magistrate six times higher than they were in the 
days of Lord Cornwallis. “It ought,’ Mr. Grant 
continued, ‘‘to be the fixed intention of the Govern- 
ment to dissever as soon as possible the functions of 
criminal judge from those of- thief-catcher and public 
prosecutor, now combined in the office of magistrate. 
That seems to me to be indispensable as a step to- 
wards any great improvement in our criminal 
jurisprudenee.” 

G. Two years later—in September 1856—a des- 
patch of the court of directors of the East India 
Company (No. 41, judicial department) on the reor- 
ganisation of the police in India pointed out that 
“to remedy the evils of the existing system, the first 
step to be taken is, wherever the union at present 
exists, to separate the police from the administration 
of the land revenue... {n the second place, the man- 
agement of the police ofeach district should be taken 
out of the hands of the magistrate.” 
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7. In February 1857 a further minute was record- 
ed by the Hon. J. P. Grant, member of the council of 


the Governor-General, upon the ‘‘union of the funds 


tions of superintendent of police with those of a cri- 
minal judge.’ Mr. Grant, in whose opinions Mr, 
(afterwards Sir Barnes) Peacock generally concurred, 
wrote -The one point for decision, as it appears to 
me, on which alone the whole question turns, is this 
—in which way is crime more certainly discovered, 
proved, and punished, and innocence more certainly 
protected—when two men are occupied each as thief 
catcher, prosecutor, and judge, or when one of them 
is occupied as thief-catcher and prosecutor, and the 
other as judge ? Ihave no doubt that the principle 
of division of labour has all its general advantages, 
and an immense preponderance of special and pecu- 
liar advantages, when applied to this particular 
case ; and I have no doubt that it there is any real 
difference between India and Europe in relation to 
this question, the difference is all in favour of 
relieving the judge in India from all connection 
with the detective officer and prosecutor. The 
judicial ermine is, in my judgment, out of place 
in the byeways of the detective policeman in any 
couutry, “and those byeways in India are un- 
usually dirty. Indeed, se strongly does this 
iceling operate, perhaps unconsciously, upon the 
English minds ofthe honourable body of men from 
whom our magistrates are chosen, that in practice 
the real evil of the combination is, not thata judg- 
whose mind has been put out of balance by his ante- 
cedents in relation to the prisoner, tries that prisoner, 
but that the superintendent of police, whose nerve 
and honesty are indispensable to the keeping of the 
native police officers in order, abandons all real con- 
cern with the detection of crime, and the prosecution 
ofcriminals, in the mass of cases, and leaves this 
important and delicate duty almost wholly in fact to 
the native darogahs, ... If the combination theory 
were acted upon in reality—if an officer, after bribing 
spies, endeavouring to corrupt accomplices, laying 
himself out to hear what every tell-tale has to say, 
and putting his wit to the utmost stretch, for weeks 
perhaps, in order to beat his adversary in the game 
of detection, were then to sit down gravely as a 
judge, and were to profess to try dispassionately 
upon the evidence given in court the question of 
whether he or his adversary had won the game, I 
am well convinced that one or two cases of this sort 
would excite as much indignation as would save me 
the necessity of all argument a priori against the 
combination theory.” Unfortunately the theory has’ 
been acted upon in reality. Actualcases—more than 
one or two—have excited the vehement indignation 
against which Mr, Grant sought in 1857 to provide. 
Mr. Grant added that the objections to separation 
of judicial and police functions seemed to him, after 
the best attentionghe could give them, to be founded 
onimaginary evils. He refused to anticipate “such 
extreme antagonism between the native public officer 
and the native judge as would be materially incon- 
venient.” “Under a moderately sensible European 
magistrate, controlled by an intelligent commissioner, 
who would not talk or act as if police peons and 
darogahs were infallible, and dispassionate judges 
were never right, I cannot see why there should be 
any such consequences,” 

S. These and similar expressions of opinion were 
not lost upon the Government of India, as the 
history of the legislation whieh was undertaken 
immediately after the suppression of the mutiny 
shows. In 1860 a commission was appointed to 
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gouuire into the organisation of the police. It con- 
sisted of representative officers from the North-West 
provinces, Pegu, Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, and 
poOudh—"“all,” in the words of Sir Bartle Frere, m cn 
of ripe experience, especially in matters conuected 
with police.” The instructions issued to the com- 
mission contained the following propositions :— 

“The functions of a police are either protective aud 

repressive or detective, to prevent crime and disorder, 

or to find out criminals and disturbers of the peace. 

These functions are in no respect judicial. This rule 

requires a complete severance of the police from the 
~ Judicial authorities, whether those of higher grade 

or the. inferior magistracy in their judicial capacity. 

When, as is often the case in India, various 

functions are combined in the hands of one 

magistrate, it, may sometimes be dificult to observe 
this restriction ; but the rule should always be kept 
œ in sight that the official who collects and traces out 
/ the links in the cha‘in of evidence in any case of im- 
portance should never be the same as the judicial 
officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is to 
sit in judgment on the case... It may sometimes 
be difficult to insist on this rule, but experience shows 
» itis not nearly so difficult as would be supposed, and 
the advantages of insisting om it cannot be over- 
Stated.” Again: “The working ‘police having its 
own officers exclusively engaged on their own duties 
in preventing or detecting crime, the question is at 
what link in the chain of subordination between the 
highest and lowest officers in the executive ad- 
ministration is the police to be attached, and so made 
responsible as well as subordinate to all above that 
link in the chain ? The great object being to keep 
the judicial and police functions quite distinct, the 
most perfect organisation is, no doubt, when the 
police is subordinate to none but that officer in the 
executive Government who is absolved from all 
judicial duty, or at least from all duty involving 
original jurisdiction, so that his judicial decisions 
can never be biased by his duties as a superintendent 
of police...... It is difficult to lay down any more 
» definite rule as to the exact point where the sub- 
- ordination should commence than by saying that it 
should be so arranged that an officer should never be 
liable to try judicially important cases got up under 
his own directions as a police officer....... This raises 
the question—who is to be responsible for the peace 
of the district ? Clearly that officer, whoever he 
may be, to whom the police are immediately respon- 
sible. „Under him it is the duty of every police 
officer and of every magisterial officer of whatever 
grade, in their several charges, to keep him informed 
of all matters affecting the public peace and the pre- 
vention and detection of crime. Itis his duty to see 
that both classes of officers work together for his 
end; as both are subordinate to@him, he ought to 
be able to ensure their combined action. The exact 
limits of the several duties of the two classes of 
4 officers it may be difficult to define in any general 
rule ; båt they will not be difficult to fix in practice 
if the‘leading principles are authoritatively laid down, 
and, above all, if the golden rule be bornein mind 
that the judicial and police functions are not to be 
mixed up or confounded, that the active work of pre- 
venting or detecting crime is to rest entirely with the 
police, and not to be interfered with by those who 
are to sit in judgment on the criminal.” 

9. The Police Commission in their report (dated 
September 1860) expressly recognised and accepted 
this “golden rule.” Paragraph 27 of their report 
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complete severance of executive police from judicial 
authorities ; that the official who collects and traces 
out the links of evidence-—~in other words, virtually 
prosecutes the offender—should never be the same as 
the officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is 
to sit in judgment on the case, even witha view to 
committal for trial before a higher tribunal. As the 
detection and prosecution of criminals properly 
devolve on the police, no police officer should be per- 
mitted to have any judicial function.” But although 
the commission adopted without question the general 
principle that judicial and police functions ought not 
to be confounded, they proposed, as a matter of 
practical and temporary convenience, in view of “the 
constitution of the oficial agency” then existing in 
India, that an exception should be made in the case 
of the district officer. The commission did not main- 
tain that the principle did not, in strictness, apply to 
him. On the contrary, they appeared to have stated 
expressly that it did. But they recommended that 
in his case true principle should, for the time being, 
be sacrificed to expediency. They reported :— That 
the same true principle, that the judge and detective 
officer should not be one and the same, applies to 
officials having by law judicial functions, and should, 
as far as possible, be carefully observed in practice. 
But, with the constitution of the official agency ex- 
isting in India, an exception must be made in favour 
of the district officer. The magistrates have long 
been, in the eye of the law, executive officers, having a 
general supervising authority in matters of police, 
originally without extensive judicial powers. In 
some parts of India this original function of the 
magistrates has not been widely departed from : in 
other parts extensive judicial powers have been 
superadded to their original and proper function. 
This circumstance has imported difficulties in regard 
to maintaining the leading principle enunciated 
above, for itis impracticable to relieve the magistrates 
of their judicial duties ; and, on the other hand, it is 
at present inexpedient to deprive the police and 
public of the valuable aid and supervision of the 
district oficer in the general management of police 
matters.” The commission recognised that this 
combination of judicial with police functions was 
open to objection, but looked forward to a time when 
improvements in organisation would, in actual 
practice, bringit toanend. “That this departure 
from principle will be less objectionable in practice 
when the executive police, though bound to obey the 
magistrate’s orders quoad thecriminal administra- 
tion, is kept departmentally distinct and subordinate 
to its own officers, and constitutes a special agency 
having no judicial function, As the organisation 
becomes perfected and the force effective forthe per- 
formance of its detective duties, any necessity for the 
magistrate to take personal action in any case judi- 
cially before him ought to cease.” 

10. The recommendations of the Police Commis- 
sion were adopted by the Government of India and, 
in accordance with them, Sir Bartle Frere introduced 


-in the legislative council on September 29, 1860, a 


bill for the better regulation of police. The debate 
on the second reading of this measure, which after- 
wards became act V of 1861, and is still in force, is 
important as showing that the Government of India 
regarded the exceptional union of judicial with police 
functions in the district officer asa temporary com- 
promise. Sir Barnes Peacock, the vice-president of 
the council, stated that he “had always been of 
opinion that a full and complete separation ought to 
e made hetwe tw nations.» while in repl 
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to Mr. A. Sconce, who had argued that some pass- 
ages in the report of the Police Commission were at 
variance with the principle of separation, Sir Bartle 
Frere said: ‘‘It was one thing to lay down a 
principle, and another to act on it at once, 
and entirely when it was opposed to the existing 
system, to all existing forms of procedure, and to 
prejudice of long standing. Under such circumstances 
it was often necessary to come to a compromise...... 
He hoped that at no distant period the principle 
would be acted upon throughout India as 
completely as his hon. friend could desire. The hon. 
member had called the bill a ‘half-and-half? measure. 
He could assure the hon. gentleman that nobody 
was more inclined that it should be made a whole 
measure than he was, and he should be very glad 
ifhis hon. friend would only induce the executive 
Governments to give it their support so as to effect 
a still more complete severance of the police and 
judicial functions than the bill contemplated.” The 
hope expressed by Sir Bartle Frere in 1860 has yet to 
be fulfilled. It might have been realised in 1872, 
when the second code of criminal procedure was 
passed. But the Government and the Legislature of 
the day were still under the dominion of the fallacy 
that all power must be centred in the district magi- 
strate, and the opportunity of applying the sound 
principle for which Sir Bartle Frere had contended 
was unfortunately rejected. In 1881 the code of 
criminal procedure was further revised, and the select 
committee, in their report on the criminal procedure 
bill, said : “At the suggestion of the Government of 
Bengal we have omitted section 38, conferring police 
powers on magistrates. Weconsider that it is inex- 
pedient to invest magistrates with such powers, or 
to make their connection with the police more close 


than it is at present.” 
(b) The existing grievance, and the remedy. 


ll. The request which we have now the honour 
of urging is, therefore, that—in the words used by 
Sir J. P. Grant in 1854—the functions of criminal 
judge should be dissevered from those of thief- 
catcher and public prosecutor, or—in the:words used 
by Sir Barnes Peacock in 1860—that a full and com- 
plete separation should be made between judicial 
and executive functions. At present these functions 
are to a great extent combined in India, especially in 
the case of the officers who, in the districts of regula- 
tion provinces, are known as collector-magistrates, 
andin the non-regulation provinces are known as 
deputy commissioners. The duties of these officers 
are thus described by Sir W. W. Hunters” :—‘‘As the 
name of collector-magistrate implies, his main 
functions are twofold. He is a fiscal officer, charged 
with the collection of the revenue from the land and 
other sources ; he also is a revenue and criminal judge, 
both of first instauce and in appeal. But his title by 
no means exhausts his multifarious duties. He does in 
his smaller local sphere all that the home secretary 
superintends in England, and a great deal more ; for 
he is the representative of a paternal and not a 
constitutional government. — Police, jails, education, 
municipalities, roads, sanitation, dispensaries, the 
local taxation, and theimperial revenues of his dis- 
trict are to him matters of daily concern.” It is sub- 
mitted, just as Lord Cornwallis’s Government held a 
centuary ago, that the proprietors of land could 
never consider the privileges which had been 
conferred upon them as secure while the revenue 
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officers were vested with judicial powers, so also 
the administration of justiie is brought into suspicion® 
while judicial powers remain in the hands of the 
detective and public prosecutor. i 

12. The grounds upon which the request for full % 
separation is made are sufficiently obvious. They 
have been anticipated in the official opinions already 
cited. It may, however, be convenient to summarise 
the arguments which have been advanced of late 
years by independent public opinion in India. These 
are to the effect— 

(i) that the combination of judicial with execu- 
tive duties in the same officer violates the 
first principles of equity ; A : 

(ii} that while a judicial officer ought to be 

thoroughly impartial and approach the 
consideration of any case without previous 
knowledge of the facts, an executive 
officer does not adequately discharge his 
duties unless his ears are open to all 
reports and information which he can in 
any degree employ for the benefit of his 
district ; 

(iii) that executive officers in India, being res- 

ponsible for a large arnount of miscellane- 

ous business, have not time satisfactorily 
to dispose of judicial work in addition ; 

(iv) that, being keenly interested in carrying 
out particular measures, they are apt to be 
brought more or less into conflict with 
individuals, and, therefore, that it is in- 
expedient that they should also be invested 
with judicial powers ; 

(v) that under the existing system collector- 
magistrates do in fact neglect judicial for 
‘executive work ; 
that appeals from revenue assessments are 
aptto be futile when they are heard by 
revenue officers ; 
that great inconvenience, expense, and 
suffering are imposed upon suitors required 
to follow the camp of a judicial officer who 
in the discharge of executive duties, is mak- 
ing a tour of his district ; and 
that the existing system not only involves 
all whom it concerns in hardship and in- 
convenience, but also, by associating the 
judicial tribunal with the work of the police 
and of detectives, and by diminishing the 
safeguards afforded by the rules of evidence, 
produces actual miscarriage of justice, and 
creates, although justice be done, oppor- 
tunities of suspicion, distrust, and discon- 
tent which are greatly to be deplored. 

There is, too, a further argument that the separa- 
tion, which arises out of the very nature of the work 
incidental to the judicial office, and which of itself 
might well be regarded as conclusive in the matter. 
It is no longer open to usto content ourselves with 
the pleasant belief that to an Englishman of good 
sense and education, with his unyielding integrity 
and quick apprehension of the just and, the 
equitable, nothing is easier than the patriarchal 
administration of justice among oriental popu- 
lations. The trial in Indian courts of justice 
of every grade must be carried out in the 
English method, and the judge or magistrate must 
proceed to his decision upon the basis of facts to be 
ascertained only through the examination and cross- 
examination belore him of eye-witnesses testifying 
each to the relevant facts obseryed by himland noth- 
ing more. It is not necessary for us to dwell , 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 
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importance of this procedure, nor is it too much to 
-say that with this system of trial no judicial officer 
an efficiently perform his work otherwise than by 
close adherence to the methods and rules which the 
long experience of Eaglish lawyers has dictated, and 
4of which he cannot hope to acquire a practical 
mastery, unless he makes the study and practice of 
them his serious business. In other words, it is 
essential to the proper and efficient, and we might 


add impartial, administration of justice that the ` 


judicial officer should be an expert specially educated 
and trained for the work of the court. 
13. In appendix B* to this memorial summaries 
_ are given of various cases which, it is thought, illus 
strate in a striking way some of the dangers that 
arise from the present system. These cases of them- 
selves might well remove, to adopt Sir J. P. Grant’s 
words, “the necessity of argument a priori against 
the combination theory.” But the present system 
is not merely objectionable on the ground that from 
time to time itis, and is clearly proved to be, 
respOnsible for a particular case of actual injus- 
tice; it is also objectionable on the ground 
that so long as it exists the general adminis- 
tration of justice is subjected to suspicion, and 
the strength and authority of the Government 
are seriously impaired. For this reason it is 
submitted that nothing short of complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions by legislation 
will remove the danger. Something, perhaps, might 
be accomplished by purely executive measures. Much, 
no doubt, might be accomplished by granting to ac- 
cused persons in important cases the option of stand- 
ing their trial before a sessions court. 


factory remedy, which is, by means of legislation, to 
make a clear line of division between the judicial 
and the executive duties now often combined in one 
and the same officer. So Jong as collector-magistrates 
have the power themselves to’ try or to delegate 
to subordinates within their control cases as to 
which they have taken action or received informa- 
tion in an executive capacity the administration of 
justicein India is not likely to command complete 
confidence and respect. 

14. It would be easy to multiply expressions of 
authoritative opinions in support of the proposed 
reform. But in view ofthe opinions already cited, 
it may be enough to add that, in a debate on the 
subject which took place in the House of Lords on 
May 8th 1893, Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of 
State for India, and his predecessor,. Lord Cross, 
showed their approval of the principle of separation 
in no ambiguous terms. Lord Cross said, on that 
occasion, that it would be, in his judgment, an 
“excellenent plan” to separate judicial from executive 
function, and that it would “result in vast good to 
the Government of India.” It was@n the same spirit 
that Lord Dufferin, as viceroy of India, referring to 
the proposal for separation put forward by the 
Indian National Congress, characterised it as a 
“‘counsél of perfection.” Appendix Af to the present 
memérial contains, inter alia, the favourable 
opinions ofthe Right Hon. Sir Richard Garth, late 
chief justice of Bengal,the Right Hon. Lord Hobhouse 
legal member of the viceroy’s council, 1872—77, the 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Couch, late chief justice of 
Bengal, Sir J. B. Phear, late chief justice of Ceylon, 


* Not reprinted. 
+ Not reprinted. 
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But these 
palliatives fall short of the only complete and satis- ` 
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Sir R. T. Reid, Q. C., M. P., attorney-general. 1894-5, 
Sir William Markby, late judge of the High Court, 
Calcutta, and Sir Raymond West, late judge of the 
High Court, Bombay. These opinions were collected 
and compiled by the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, and among’ other important 
indications of opinions prevalent in India, we beg to 
refer you to the series of resolutions adopted by the 
Indian National Congress—which Lord Lansdowne, 
as viceroy, referred to in 1891 as a “perfectly 
legitimate movement” representing in India “what in 
Europe would be called the more advanced liberal 
party.” In 1886, the congress adopted a resolution 
recording an expression of the universal conviction 
that acomplete separation of executive and judicial 
functions had become an urgent necessity,” and 
urging the Government of India “‘to effect this separa- 
tion without further delay.” Similar resolutions were 
carried in 1887 and 1888, and the proposal formed in 
1889, 1890, and 1891 the first section of an 
“omnibus” resolution affirming the resolutions of 
previous congresses. In 1892 the congress again 
carried a separate resolution on the question, adding 
to its original resolution a reference to “the serious 
mischief arising to the country from the combination 
of judicial and executive functions.” In 1893 the 
resolution carried by the congress was as follows :— 
“That this congress, having now for many successive 
years vainly appealed to the Government of India to 
remove one of the gravest stigmas on British rule in 
India, one fraught with incalculable oppression to all 
classes of the community throughout the country, 
now hopeless ofany other redress, humbly entreats 
the Secretary of State for India to order theimmediate 
appointment, in each province, of a committee (one- 
half at least of whose members shall be non-official 
natives of India, qualified by education and experience 
inthe workings of the various courts to deal with 
the question) to prepare each a scheme for the com- 
plete separation of all judicial and executive functions 
in their own provinces with as little additional cost 
to the state as may be practicable, and the sub- 
mission of such schemes, with the comments of 
the several Indian Governments thereon, to himself, 
at some early date which he may be pleased to fix.” 
A similar resolution was carried in 1894, 1895, and 
1896. During recent years, also, practical schemes 
for separation have been laid before the congress. 


{c) Answers to possible objections. 


15. The objections which, during the course of a 
century, have been urged against the separation of 
judicial and executive functions are reducible, on 
analysis, to three only : (i) that the system of combi- 
nation works well, and is not responsible for mis- 
carriage of justice ; (ii) that the system of combina- 
tion, however indefensible it-may seem to western 
ideas, is necessary to the position, the authority, and, 
in a word, to the ‘prestige’ of an oriental officer ; 
and (iii) that separation ofthe two functions, though 
excellent in principle, would involve an additional 
expenditure which 1s, in fact, prohibitive in the present 
condition of Indian finances. 

16. It is obvious that the first objection is 
incompatible with the other two objections, It is 
one thing to defend the existing system on its merits ; 
it is another thing to say that, although itis bad it 
would be too dangerous or too costly to reform it. 
The first objection is an allegation of fact. The 
answer—and, it is submitted, the irresistible answer 
—is to befound inthe cases which are set forth in 
appendix B to this memorial, These cases are but 
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typical examples taken from alarge number. It may 
be added that, among the leading advocates of 
separation in India, are Indian barristers oflong and 
varied experience inthe courts who are able to testify, 
from personal knowledge, to the mischievous results 
of the present system. Their evidence is confirmed, 
also from personal knowlege, by many Anglo-Indian 
judges of long experience. 

17. Thesecond objection—that the combination 
of judicial and executive fuuctions is necessary to the 
“prestige” of an oriental officer—is. perhaps more 
difficult to handle. For reasons which are easy to 
understand, it is not often put forward in public and 
authoritative statements. Butitis common in the 
Anglo-Indian press, it finds its way into magazine 
articles written by returned Officers, and in India it 
is believed, rightly or wrongly, to lie at the root 
ofall the apologies for the present system. It has 
been said that orientalideas require an officer entrusted 
with large executive duties and with the further power 
of inflictiig punishment on individuals. If the proposi- 
tion were true, it would be natural to expect that 
the existing system would be supported and defended 
by independent public opinion in India, instead of 
being—as it is—deplored and condemned. It 1s not 
reasonable to assume that an Indian of today 
demands in the responsible officers of a civilised 
Government a combination of functions which at an 
earlier time an arbitrary despot may have enforced. 
The further contention that a district magistrate 
aught to have the power of inflicting punishment 
because he is the local representative of the sovereign 
appears to be based upon a fallacy and a mis- 
apprehension. The power of inflicting punishment is, 
indeed, part of the attributes of sovereignty. But is 
not, on that ground, any more necessary that the 
power should be exercised by a collector-magistrate 
who is head of the police and the revenue system, than 
that it should be exercised by the sovereign in person. 
The same reasoning, if it were accepted, would require 
that the viceroy should be invested with the powers 
ofacriminal judge. But it is not suggested that the 
viceroy’s “prestige” is lower than the “prestige’’ of 
a district judge because the judge passes sentences 
upon guilty persons and the viceory does not. It is 
equally a misapprehension to assume that those who 
urge the separation of judicial from executive duties 
desire the suppression or extinction of legitimate 
authority. They ask merely for a division of labour. 
The truth seems to be that the somewhat vague 
considerations which are put forward in defence of 
the existing system on the ground that it is necessary 
to the due authority of a district magistrate had 
their origin in the prejudices and the customs of 
earlier times, revived, to some extent, in the unsettled 
period which followed the Indian mutiny. We venture 
to submit that these considerations are not only 
groundless and misplaced, but that the authority of 
Government, far from being weakened by the 
equitable division of judicial and executive duties, 
would be incalculably strengthened by the reform of a 
system which is at present responsible for many 
judicial scandals. 

18. The financial objection alone remains, and 
it is upon this objection that responsible authorities 
appear to rely. When Lord Dufferin described the 
proposal for separation as a “‘counsel of perfection”, 
he added that the condition of Indian finance pre- 
vented it, at that time, from being adopted. 
Similarly, in the debate in the House of Lords on 
May 8, 1893, to which reference has already been 
made, Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State, said: 
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The difficulty is simply this, that if you were to alter 
the present system in India, you would have to doublef 
the staff throughout the country,” and his predecessor, 
Lord Cross, said: “It [the main principle raised in 
the discussion] is a matter of the gravest possible 
importance, but I can only agree with what my 
noble friend has stated, that in the present state 
of the finances of India itis absolutely impossible to 
carry out that plan, which to my mind would be an 
excellent one, resulting in vast good to the Govern- 
ment of India.” The best answer to this objection 
isto be found in the scheme for separation drawn 
up in 1893 by Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, C.I.E., late 
commissiner of the Orissa division (at that time 
district magistrate of Midnapur) and printed in 
appendix A to this momorial.* In these circumstances 
it is not necessary to argue either (i) that any 
expense which the separation of judicial from 
executive duties might involve would he borne, and 
borne cheerfully, by the people of India; or (ii) that 
it might well be met by economies in certain other 
directions. Mr. Dutt shows that the separation 
might be effected by a simple rearrangement of the 
existing staff, without any additional expence 
whatsoever. Mr. Dutt’s scheme refers specially to 
Bengal, the presidency, that is, for which the reform 
had been described as impracticable on the ground 
of cost. Similar schemes for other presidencies and 
provinces have been framed, but it was understood 
that the most serious financial difficulty was appre- 
hended ia Bengal. 

19. Inview of the foregoing considerations, we 
earnestly trust that you will direct the Government 
of India to prepare a scheme for the complete separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions, and to report 
upon this urgently pressing question at an early 
date. 

We have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
HoOBHOUSE, 

RICHARD GARTH, 
RICHARD COUCH, 
CHARLES SARGENT, 
WILLIAM MARKBY, 

1st July 1899. 

My recommendation is that there should be a 
complete separation of the judicial and executive 
functious. This already exists in the presidency 
towns and the arrangements which obtain there 
could easily be adjusted to the district conditions. 
The collector should have no control over the 
magistracy, and should have no magisterial powers 
greater than those possessed, for instance, by the 
commissioners of police in the presidency towns, 
The magistrates should be a separate class of officers, 
and for the purposes of administrative arrangement 
of business one of the magistrates at the head- 
quarters should fave the same powers as the chief 
presidency magistrates possess in Calcutta and other 
presidency towns. At present the junior members 
of the Indian civil service and officers of the provin- 
cial services are employed partly in magistertal and 
partly in revenue and executive work. It will be for 
the administration to determine the number necessary 
for each department. For provincial service officers 
who would be recruited for magisterial duties the 
aim should be to require a degree in law as their 
qualification.” 


JOHN Bupp PAEAR, 

J. SCOTT, 

W. WEDDERBURN, 
ROLAND K. WILSON, 
HERBERT J. REYNOLDS. 


* Not reprinted. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF INDIA 


HE growth of Indian prosperity is the 
theme of chapter III. of the majority 
report. Long ago, the late Mr. 

Gokhale, in proposing in the Imperial legis- 
‘lative council four tests of the progressive 
character of a government, mentioned as 
his first test the moral and material im- 
provement of the mass of the people, but 
he was careful to add: 


“Under this head I do not include those appliances 
of modern government which the British government 
has evolved in this country, because they were neces- 
sary for its very existence, though they have benefited 
the people, such as the construction of railways, the 


introduction of posts and telegraphs, and things of 
that kind.” 


The majority report however deals with 
these things, and proceeds in the following 
strain : 


“Valuable light on the general effect of this 
material development on the condition of the people 
of India has been thrown by the recently issued 
report of the committee of enquiry which the Govern- 
ment of India appointed to investigate the course of 
prices during the two previous decades. The con- 
clusion there reached is that a remarkable growth 
of national prosperity has taken place, which has 
been accompanied by a rise in prices.” 


This is followed by some quotations in 
the footnote from Mr. K. L. Datta’s re- 
port, and the Commissioners have not 
even forgotten to note that Mr. Dattais 
a Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society. 
Mr. Chaubal, alluding to these observa- 
tions, says: 


-**The relevance of the figures of material prosperity 
to the three great questions in connection with the 
services, which we have been commissioned to en- 
qire into, is not very obvious. The really im- 
portant figures that have a distinct bearing on the 
problems before us are those relating to the intellect- 
tual progress of the country during the last 30 years. 
The want of careers for young nfnis more or less a 
problem of anxiety to parents in most countries, but 
perhaps in no country in the world is it so acute and 
accentuated as in India.” 


Mr. Justice Rahim deals with this point 
somewhat more in detail. Here is what 
he says : 


“Tu chapter ILI. of the majority report, under this 
heading [changed conditions of India] a large 
amount of matter is introduced whose relevance to 
the questions under enquiry is but of a remote 
character. The ouly paragraph which has a distinct 
bearing on one of the subjects referred to us, namely, 





the employment of Indians, is the one dealing with 
their intellectual progress. Some of the paragraphs 
bearing on the economic condition of India raise 
questions of a highly controversial kind, which the 
Commission was never asked to consider and did not 
in fact investigate. They cannot be said to be lifted 
out of the plane of controversy becausecertain figures 
have been quoted in support ofa particular inference, 
That inference is expressed in the words of Mr. K. L, 
Datta, a member of the Indian finance department, 
who was deputed to inquire into the rise of prices 
in India. ,His conclusion is that an enormous rise in 
the prices of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life in 
India has been accompanied with a proportionate 
rise in wages, as that the agricultural and labouring 
classes atleast, who form the great majority of the 
population, have both been improved in their 
material condition. This conclusion has been keenly 
econtroverted by the Indian press, which does not 
recognise his authority to speak on economic ques- 
tions. Without attempting to discuss the matter in 
its various bearings, I shall only mention a few 
broad facts which go to show that in more than one 
direction the picture sought to be presented of the 
material progress of India’s general population is 
inaccurate and misleading. 

From the report of Mr. Datta himself it appears 
that in 1896-97, 62 millions, in 1907-8, 50 millions 
of the population were affected by famines within 
certain areas mentioned, and from 1888 to 1908 
more than 160 millions were affected by famine 
conditions. In paragraph 71 of his report he prefaces 
bis narrative of the factors affecting the growth of 


-population in these words :—‘‘The most important 


factor affecting the growth of population between 
1891 and 1911 was famine. The familiar furies in 
the train of famine are cholera, dysentery, and fever, 
which play havoe with an already enfeebled popula- 
tion.” Since 1896, when plague made its frst 
appearance in India, it scems to have secured a 
permanent foothold inthe country. Mr. Datta says, 
“Since the black death of the fourteenth century” 
(L believe he means that which raged in Europe) 
“there has never been such mortality from plague as 
in India between 1896 and 1912. The mortality 
was even from 70 to 85 per mille though at times 
it was considerably higher. The Punjab” (the home, 
{may parenthetically point out, of India’s brave 
soldiers) “had lost by 1912 about 2,250,000 persons 
from plague out of a total population of under 
20,000,000 ... It is interesting to note that the 
million limit in the plague mortality was not 
reached till 1904, when 1,143,933 deaths were 
recorded.” The lowest death rates during the 
period from 1901 to 1912 seem to have been in 
those two years, the figures standing at 29-4 and 
29°7 per 1,000 respectively ; during the intervening 
years they varied between 80.9 and 38.2 per thou- 
sand. The seriousness of these facts cannot be dis- 
counted, because, inspite of them, India has shown 
considerable recuperative powers, as indicated by 
the increase in the total population between 1891 
and 1911 from 287 to 315 millions. Norin the ‘ace 
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of them is it possible to accept the conclusion that 
‘judging from the quantity of food, clothing, and 
lousing accommodation, and the comforts of life, 
‘here has been a remarkable increase in material 
welfare of the country as a whole, and that there has 
zeen an equitable distribution of the means of enjoy- 
nent.” So far as this is a matter for personal observa- 
-ion, one should have thought that the standard of 
iving among the great mass of Indian population 
sould hardly have been any lower. The increase in the 
quantity of precious metals imported into India and 
the expansion of the import trade referred to, might 
only indicate an increase of wealth in a limited class 
residing or carrying on business there. 

“The spread of education among the masses of 
the population is an important index to tneir materi- 
alno less than their moral condition, The census 
report of 1911 shows that of the total population 
of India only 59 persons per mille are literate. In 
paragraph 18 of the majority report allusion is 
made to the opinion of those who allege that the 
western educated classes do not represent the in- 
terests of the many scores of millions of India. The 
fact, however, is that for sometime they have been 
making the most earnest endeavours in this direction. 
If Mr. Gokhale’s bill for popular education, suppor- 
ted as it was by the entire educated opinion of the 
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country, has not been placed on the Indian statute _ 
book, the blame cannot be laid at their door. H4 
welook forlight on the material and moral condi- 
tion of the general population of British India from 
the facts revealed in the statistics of crime, there 
appears to have been no diminution in the propor- 
tion of criminal cases returned as true to the total 
population...... Oa the question of industrial develop- 
ment, the Indian opinion has been persistently ex- 
pressed to the effect that the industries. of the coun- 
try stand in need of special attention, and that 
the existing facilities for technical education and 
traiuing are of the most meagre and primitive des- 
cription., Then it is said that some of the services 
have been concerned with commercial and quasi- 
commercial undertakings, the success of which 
have been a source of considerable profit to the coun- 
try. The state railways ate specially cited. In this 
connection the fact should be bornein mind that in 
the beginning of this enterprise, for many years, it 
was a source of considerable loss to the state. And 
after all, what is the inference, even if it be assumed 
that India has somewhat improved in,material pros- 
perity ? This is quite consistent with the existence 
ofconsiderable defects in the organisation of its 
public services.” POL. 
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THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


HE annexure dealing with the Indian 
Medical service states that its organi- 
sationis based entirely on military 

considerations, and Mr. Chaubal is right 
in saying that this peculiar constitution 
of the service makes it difficult to suggest 
proposals for the larger employment of the 
indigenous agency in this service. The 
actual strength of the service is 772 
officers, of whom 62 per cent were engaged 
on civil duties at the time the war broke 
out, and up to the end of March 1915, no 
less than 286 out of the 475 officers in 
civil employ had been surrendered. The 
Commission says that 


‘it should no longer be the case that the Civil 
departments should be the adjuncts of the military 
services. We also think that steps should be taken 
tosecure that, even under the gravest war condi- 
tions, the Civil cadres shall not be unduly depleted, 
and in particular that no dislocation of the educa- 


tional and scientific work of the country shall take 
place.’ 


But the Commission proposes practi- 
cally to shelve the question to a subse. 
quent investigation at the close of the war. 
Mr. Chaubal however reconimends that 

_ A 


one-third out of the whole war reserve 
should be utilised in peace time by the 
civil administration, and the remaining 
two-thirds should be open to civil recruit- 
ment. ‘These higher posts in the civil 
administration should be filled by medical 
men of the highest qualifications, European 
and Indian.’ The majority also recom- 
mend that the clinical chairs of medicine, 
surgery, clinical surgery, opthalmology 
and midwifery and their connected posts 
should be reserved for officers of the civil 
medical services, ‘however recruited.’ 
Mr. Chaubal has no difficulty in pointing 
out that in practice, these posts, if so 
reserved, will eontinue, as hitherto, to be 
the monopoly of the Indian Medical 
Service, and he is opposed to the interests 
of medical education in India being sacri- 
ficed to the interests of any service 
whatsoever. For the rest, the Commussion 
recommend that a few more ‘listed’ 
posts should be thrown open to the Civil 
Assistant Surgeons, and lay down that 
in the annexure dealing exclusively with 
the education department, the com- 
missioners observe : 
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THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


“the scientific chairs of physiology, pathology, 
koatomy, materia medica (or pharmacology) and 
biology... and their connected posts should be 
thrown open to allcomers, and officers of the civil 
medical services should compete for them on the 
Same terms as the general public.” 


Mr. Abdur Rahim observes : 


“I have proposed the exclusion of all professional 
chairs whether in the ordinary arts colleges or in 
Special institutions like the medical colleges from the 
cadre of aay service. To fill these appointments for 
which men of original powers of mind and thought 
with distinguished work to their credit are wanted, 
it is obviously inexpedient, as the facts disclosed iu 
the evidence have amply shown, that the authorities 
should be required, or ordinarily expected, to con- 
fine their choice to the limited personnel of a 
service, The ordinary service conditions are 
not always favourable to the growth of such men 
aud cannot at least be depended upon to ensure an 
adequate supply. I have therefore recommended 
that for all appointments of a professorial status the 
practice should be tosecure men of achievement wher- 
ever found for the more important subjects of study 
and research, and that the state should offer them 
such reasonable terms as will be suitable in each 
case. I have shown in the appropriate annexures that 
the report of the majority has failed to give full re- 
cognition to this obviously sound principle for fear 
of causing injury to the Indian educational service 
and the Indian medical service. While this appre- 
hension of theirs is unfounded, their proposals show 
an inadequate appreciation of the real needs of 
general, professional, and technical education in 
India at the present day.” 


Again, 

“I think itis ajust demand that all professorial 
appointments and also the directorships of the larger 
laboratories in the bacteriological department should 
be filled only by men who have distinguished original 
work to their credit, and should not be treated as 
prizes for a close service. The incumbents of such 
posts should be sought in the open market,. but if the 
best man available for a particular post isto be found 
in the Indian medical service, or in the locally recrai- 
ted services, there will be no objection to his being 
appointed: I should also mention here that the head 
of the Indian medical service himself admitted 
that there were a great many Indians ‘who would 
do extremely well as professors.” That men like Dr. 
Rau of Bombay, Dr. S. P. Sarbadhicary, Dr. Nilratan 
Sirear, and Dr. Kedar Nath Das of Calcutta, and Dr. 
T. M. Nair of Madras, to mention only a few promi- 
nent names, should be precluded by the present 
arrangements from professorial apgointments in their 
special subjects and from hospital work altogether is 
in itself a sufficient condemnation of the present 
system.” “Stress was laid before us upon the necessity 
of providing European doctors for the families of the 
European employes of the Government as they do 


not like to be treated by Indian practitioners. ...... If 


the argument on the Europeanside is sought to be 
pushed to this length that because there happens to 
be one or two European officialsin a district, the 
state must provide them with a European doctor or 
a member of the European medical service, it is prima 
facie unreasonable and cannot be admitted to over- 
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ride the larger interests of the country and of the 
general population.” “Oae has only to look atthe 


‘ schedules to annexure XIL of the majority report to 


realise that no real change in the situation is intended, 
and that appointments in the proposed civil medical 
service will remain as much the monopoly of the 
officers of the Indian medical service as they are at 
present, with this difference, that they will adopt 
a different official desiguation.”’ 


Justice Abiur Rahim then proceeds as 
follows : 


That the Indian medical service in the past has 
done good work is not denied, noris it denied that 
it contains able men. The services rendered by it in 
developing medical education in India are fully ap- 
preciated by educated Indians. But we have now a 
body of Indian medical practitioners whose average 
efficiency is of a high level, and not a few among them 
have acquired distinction in the pursuit oftheir pro- 
fession as surgeons, physicians, gynoecologists, and 
soon. Itis through these Indian practitioners that 
the blessings of the modern medical sciences have be- 
gun to be realised by the people of India. But there 
are, however, still numerous classes of the population 
whodo not benefit by western medicine and with 
whom it has yet to be popularised, and this will only 
be effected if and as the strength of the indegenous 
medical profession increases. The total strength of 
Indian practitioners with registrable qualifications 
is about 1,500, and their number must be enormously 
increased before it will be possible to combat with 
any degree of suceess the various diseases of which 
India is at present the victim. Having regard to 
the still very limited character of the classes which 
offer a lucrative field for the practice of western medi- 
cine, the pratical exclusion of Indians from those 
valuable inducements and opportunities which the 
civil medical departmeut offers is naturally keenly felt. 
Its inevitable effect will betocheck the growth of 
the medical profession ; and of all the professions in 
India medicine is preeminently the one to which it 
ought not to be said, “thus far and no farther !” 

The chief ecitic complaints made against the 
present systemare: First,that qualified Indians do not 
find proper scope in civil medical work in the country. 
Secondly, the exclusive control by officers of the Indian 
medical service, ofthe civil hospitals almost all of 
which are under the management of the Government 
and also of the bacteriological department, practi- 
cally means the exclusion of the members of the inde- 
pendent medical profession from hospital work and 
from the opportunities of laboratory research. On 
this point, what could be gathered during the inquiry 
was that it was not possible for experienced and 
competent members of the independent profession— 
apart from the question of post graduate training— 
to have a fair and honourable sphere of work,especial- 
ly in the hospitals, side by side with members of the 
Indian medical service. Thirdly, it was a general com- 
plaint that the employment ofthis military service 
in the civil department is producing all the injurious 
effects of subsidised competition. Fourthly, that the 
reservation for this service of professorial chairs 
both scientific and clinical, has in a number of instan- 
ces led to unsatisfactory appointments. The-eviden- 
ce shows that all these points in the complaint are 
well-founded, and indeed the facts .beiug as they are 
it could hardly be otherwise.” 
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THE EDUCATION SERVICE. 


that the ‘provincial’ branch of the 

education department originally conno- 
ted only a difference of pay, as in the pub- 
lic works department, but it has gradually 
‘drifted into a definitely inferior position, 
notwithstanding that it containsa num- 
ber of officers who are doing work of no 
less importance and value than that 
done by members of the imperial service.” 
In attempting to justify different rates of 
salary for Europeans and Indians for the 
same work, the report makes certain ob- 
servations from which we quote the 
following : 


“We think that the grievances which now exist 
are due rather to the prevailing differences of dignity 
than of pay, and that harmony can exist in a service 
even without absolute equality of emoluments.... It 
does not, however, follow from the acceptance of 
this general principle that Statutory natives of India 
must at all times and in allcircumstances get less 
pay than their European colleagues, or that the 
difference between British and Indian rates can be 
measured by an identical amount or proportion in 
every service. Such a conclusion would rightly be 
regarded as derogatory to India.’ 


To illustrate what the commissioners 
mean, they add: . 


“. There may be a service in which suitable 
Europeans can be obtained from Europe at a very 
modest cost, either because the standard of prelimi- 
nary education required is comparatively low, or 
because the qualities needed are very generally 
possessed by British schoolboys, or for both these 
reasons ; and yet this same service may be one into 
which no statutory native of India should be admit- 
ted without having given guarantees of the highest 
qualities. In such a service the salary of the 
statutory native of India required may well be as 
highein relation to the general run of Indian salaries 
as the salary of the European officer is low in 
relation to the general run of British salaries.” 


After the enunciation of this strange 


Tt Commissioners in their sreport say 


doctrine of equality both of material pros- 


pects and in moral qualities, the Com- 
missioners proceed : 


“We feel, moreover, that the reasons of sentiment 
which suggest equality of payment are stronger in 
the case of the administrative posts generally ; and 
of the education service in particular, where the 
officers affected are in such close touch with the 
youth of the country that it is specially important 
to avoid any element of suspicion about their 
treatment.” 


O Biot discussing the question of the pay 


of Indian educational officers with Euro- 
pean degrees, the commissioners observe : 


“Obvious objections can be urged to offering high- 
er rewards to men educated abroad than are offered 
to those who have passed through the educational 
institutions of their own country. Such a policy 
must tend to retard the development of Indian edu- 
cation and appears to give official recognition to the 
view that the universities of India are inferior to 
those of Europe. We are, however, assured by our 
Indian colleagues that public opinion in India 
attaches importance to securing absolute equality 
between Europeans and Indians who have been 
through the same educational course. The number 
of persons concerned is not large, and in view of the 
strength of the sentiment expressed we are not pre- 
pared to recommend a departure from existing 
practice.’’* 


* Four members of the Commission, e.g., the Earl 
of Ronaldshay, Sir Murray Hammick, Sir Valentine 
Chirol,and Mr. F. G. Sly, have recorded a strong 
minute of dissent against this recommendation of the 
commissioners. They consider that between Indians 
aud Europeans, difference of pay is ‘a legitimate 
ground of differentiation,’ because the latter have to 
serve abroad, amoug surroundings, climatic and 
otherwise, which impose upon them a heavy strain. 
To maintain the same distinction of pay among 


_ Indians educated at home and abroad is however 


illogical, unjust, inexpedient, and ‘the height of 
folly,’ because (1) it is an invidious and unpopular 
distinction, (2) it givesan undue advantage to the 
rich boy of moderate abilities who can proceed to 
England to prosecute his studies, (3) it diffuses the 
false and most undesirable idea that the Indian edu- 
cated in his own country is igferior in status and 
ability to his fellow countryman who has been part- 
ly educated abroad, (4) it placesa perpetual and 
irritating discount, in the eyes of the youth of India, 
upon the institutions of their ownland. The argu- 
ments against, according to Indians, the better terms 
of service and the higherrates of pay and the more 
generous leave rules which are granted to Europeans 
are, therefore, in the opinion of these members, ‘over- 
whelming and unanswerable.” The remedy is the 
establishment in India of institutions ‘capable of 
satisfying the hig@est educational aspirations of her 
people,’ and the commissioners as a body ‘recommend 
measures designed to achieve this object? But Sir 
Theodore Morison, another member of the Com- 
mission, is not satisfied that the arguments for 
differentiation in the matter of salaries are 
convincing. “At present the Government of India 
does not pay the Indian who is serving in his 
own province any less than the Indian who is 
serving far from his home, and yet the Madrasi 
who has to serve in the Punjab has perhaps a better 
title to a foreign service allowance than an English- 
man serving in the same province whose parents 
have made their home in the Himalayas. The state 
wisely declines to investigate the personal and do- 
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“The position of the education department, in 
¥ndia is peculiar in view of the important part which 
it is playing, and which it is destined to play, in the 
experiment of blending eastern and western culture 
into a harmonius whole. That beiag so, grounds of 
= policy suggest that the staff should contain officers 
who are typical of what is best in both civilisations, 
and thatin the initial stays the European element 
should be substantial.” 


The Commission divides the superior 
service into two classes, class I and class II, 
and also provides certain special grades 
above class I. In class I they propose the 
appointment of qualified Indians in what 


mestic circumstances of its oficers and to make them 
aground for a differentiation of salary, because it 
knows that it would be impossible to assess them 
_ustly in terms of money.” “Even if it be held that 
the economic arguments for differentiating between 
Englishmen and Indians are stronger than 1 couceive 
them to be, the political reasons against sucha 
course are, to my mind, overwhelming. Indians feel 
that they are slighted by being assigned, as a class, 
less pay than Englishmen when they are doing the 
Same work. In India the rate of salary is so commion= 
ly taken as a criterion of merit that this is not alto- 
gether unreasonable But whether reasonable or 
unreasonable the feeling is there, and we have to take 
account of human nature as it is, not as it might be. 
The political unwisdom of appearing to put a slight 
upon Indian officers as a class needs no demonstra- 
tion. The misconstruction to which this policy is 
open in the minds of malevolent people is also obvi- 
ous. “The Government of India,” they argue, ‘‘is 
composed of Englishmen, and they take good care 
to look after their own countrymen; so they have 
found an excuse for giving them bigger salaries than 
Indians.” Even a Government as clean-bhanded as 
the Government of India cannot afford to give sucha 
handle to its enemies ; it must be seen and acknow- 
ledged to be fair. When the arguments are so evenly 
balanced as they are in this case, it should choose the 
course which is not open to any misconstruction.” 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, alluding to the enormous 
rise in the cost of living, speaks of “those social and 
religions obligations which in the East still largely 
take the place of those amenities of life which among 
Europeans have come to be r.garded as indisnens- 
able,” and would have the Government bear this in 
mind in fixing the Indian rates of pay. The extracts 
from Mr. K. L. Datta’s report quoted by the com- 
missioners go to show that the standard of living 
among Indians has also risen higher and higher with 
the rise of prices. All this has bee# in a manner ad- 
mitted in the report of the commission, in para 22 of 
which the majority observe: “They [Indians] too, 
had been affected by the general rise in prices and 
they, too, had their own special financial burdens. 
Moreover,amongst educated Indians new standards of 
living were gaining general acceptance. Already many 
of the higher officials had come to live in European 
style either from preference or because of the obli- 
gations imposed upon them by their official position.” 
It would thus appear that all the grounds, whether 
of policy or justice, of differentiating between Euro- 
peans and Indians doing the same kind of work, 
when closely examined, are found to be without 
substance. ) 
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they consider to be substantial numbers. 
The term ‘professor’ is henceforth to be 
reserved for the highest class of educa- 
tionists as a personal distinction, the 
others being called lecturers and assistant 
lecturers. They further observe : 


“aa strong case has been made out for the 
creation of a certain number of professorial chairs— 
we suggest twenty in the first instance—the holders 
of which should expressly be liberated from the 
ordinary work of preparation for the B. A. Exami- 
nations. These chairs should be outside the college 
staffs, should be open to all alike, whether Europeans 
or Indians, and whether Government servants or not, 
on the same terms, and should carry a rate of pay 
sufficiently high to attract men of distinction 
who have already established their reputation in 
Europe or India. Care should also be taken that 
no chair is created save in a subject capable of being 
pursued to the point of originality in India. Thus it 
would be wrong to ‘establish chairs of English 
literature or English history ; right to create those 
of physics, geology, and Indian archaeology.” 


In a Note submitted by the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, Sir Valentine Chirol, and Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, they state that the colle- 
ges might have a chance of thriving if they 
were relieved ofall work up to the stan- 
dard of the intermediate examination. In 
the Indian colleges, 


“The professors are largely concerned with work 
of a character more elementary than any which is 
undertaken in the universities of the west. The 
professor of an Indian college, though he may bea 
man of great intellectual eminence, is not a professor 
in the sense in which that term is employed in the 
universities of Great Britain and Germany. He is 
part school-master, part college lecturer, and save 
in rare instances, lacks the leisure or the appetite for 
original work,” 


Then they proceed to consider ‘how best 
to create and sustain a passion for learn- 
ing among the university teachers’ and 
observe : 


First, then, India should possess a body of teachers 
who have the root oforiginal workin them. Then 
these teachers should be given facilities for the highest 
forms of intellectual development and influence. 
They should have the use of good libraries and 
laboratories. They should work to the stimulus of 
acongenial intellectual society. The bulk of college 
drudgery should be taken from their shoulders * 
and whatever teaching ofa more popular nature they 
may be called upon or may desire to give should be 
regarded as a minor feature of their activities. The 
main part of their teaching energy should be expended 
upon afew selected pupils desirous of fitting them- 
selves for the life of study. It is not too much to say 
that such a*body of professors working under favour- 
able conditions would in the course ofa generation 


* Let us hope that this will not mean in practice 
that all the drudges will be Indians, and all the 
professors, living in the pure and calm atmosphere 
of study and research, Europeans. 
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raise the whole intellectual tone of the Indian univer- 
sities.” 


The Note rightly concludes : 


“Western knowledge is valuable in itself; but for 
young minds in India the most fruitful discipline is 
afforded by those branches of learning in which 
western ideas and methods are brought to the inter- 
pretation and criticism of eastern things.” 


Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim’s opinion 
may be gathered from the following ex- 
tracts from his minute of dissent : 


“The present arrangements in the education de- 
partment have proved a failure because, in the first 
place, the principle of making appointments on the 
basis of specialised qnalifications was hardly re- 
cognised, the whole department being practically 
organised under a rigid service system. In the second 
place, though the theory was that both the imperial 
and provincial services contained posts of equal im- 
portance, the salaries &c., fixed for officers recruited 
in England and in India respectively were grossly 
unequal, giving rise to inequality in status, and 
thirdly, because there was no promotion allowed 
from one service to the other. For this department 
an integral part of my recommendations is that a 
sufficient number of professorial chairs and some 
other important educational appointments should be 
set apart for men who have already done valuable 
work and forthe less important appointments my 
recommendation is that these should be a service re- 
ervited for in India. Officers of the former class 
should be obtained wherever available. For officers 
of the latter class there should be a liberal provision 
for study leave to enable them tocarry on special 
studies and research in Europe. The proposals of the 
majority on the other hand are hased on some 
“erounds of policy,” which according to them neces- 
sitate the employment of young English graduates 
and a practical contrmation of the present close 
service system.” 


Mr. Justice Rahim proposes that 90 
such posts should be set aside and filled 
by the appointment of specialists who 
have already done original work ofa high 
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order, and these men should be paid from 
1,000 to 2,000 rupees a month. The res 
maining 486 posts should be recruited from 
among the best Indian graduates avail- 
TV: on a salary rising trom Rs 250 to ® 
1000. 


“Tam convinced that no scheme less radical than 
this will adequately meet the present requirements of 
India, combining economy with a great incentive 
to our best men to devote their lives to the highest 
educational work. Thisis to my mind the only way 
to create a true academic atmosphere in India and 
steadily raise the general level of learning in the 
country, enabling India ultimately to take her pro- 
per place among the nations of the world as a con- 
tributor to the stock of human knowledge.” “In per- 
haps no other department have the defects of the 
artificial division into imperial and provincial, obvi- 
ous enough wherever it exists, led to such deplorable 
results. The chiefcause has been the gross disparity 
of pay, which has naturally resulted in the officers 
drawing the larger salaries assuming a superior 
status. In administrative services like the Indian 
civil service and the police, it is possible for the head 
of the department to allege that the administrative 
ability of officers of the service to which they them- 
selves belong is of a higher order than that of the 
personnel of the locally recruited service, which is 
mostly engaged in the less important duties. 
Butin assessing the respective merits ofmen in a 
department like that of education, which gives scope 
and opportunity to the officers to achieve work 
whose value can be appreciated by the world at 
large, the departmental judgment counts for very 
little. That Dr. P. C. Roy, the well-known chemist, 
Mr. Sircar the historian, and some others who could 
be named should be condemned to the service ofa 
lower status, while an average young English gradu- 
ate is appointed to a service with more than double 
the emoluments and with a higher status is a suffi- 
cient proof of the unsoundness ofthe arrangement. 
It was by a hairbreadth chance that the famous 
physicist Dr. J. C. Bose has escaped being treated as 
a member ofthe lower service, and if Rabindranath 
Tagore, the poet, had chosen an educational career in 
the Government service he also would probably have 
found himself in the provincial service.” g 

OL. 
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T is also to be noted that witbin the decade 
| covered by the census of 1911 literacy in English 
increased by 50 percent, and was claimed by nearly 

134 million persons. These bold figures, however, 
convey but avery faint impression of the extent to 
which the spread of western education, despite all 


+ 


its existing deficiencies, has tended not only to enlarge 
the circle of Indians more or less directly familiar 
with western thoughts and western methods, but to 
break down, however slowly, the barriers which 
social and religious customs interpose between the 
different Indian communities and castes as well as 
between Europeans and Indians. Western education 
may, indeed, be said to have produced a body of 
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Indian opinion which, through the medium of the 
¥ nglish language, has brought the communities 
of the vast Indian peninsula not only into 
closer communion of thought among themselves 
but also into closer contact with the minds of the 
British people. We need only mention in this 
connection the Indian national congress. With 
its political activities we are not concerned. 
But it brings together periodically from all parts of 
India a large body of Indians who have been educa- 
ted on western lines, and whose discussions are con- 
ducted in English because it is the only language 
they have allin common. Founded four years before 


“the Public Services Commission of 1886—87 issued 


its report, this body has since assumed considerable 
importance, and in the evidence given before us we 
have had proof of the influence which it exercises 
over the public opinion of the educated classes in 
every quarter of India. Another very significant in- 
dication of the stimulating effect of western educa- 
tion is the rapid increase of literary and journalistic 
activity. In 1890—91 there were only 1,484 printing 
presses, 547 newspapers, and 330 periodicals, where- 
asin 1911—12 the totals were 2,851 presses, 659 
newspapers and no less than 2,269 periodicals. The 
number of books published in European languages— 
the vast majority in English—rose from 664 at the 
earlier to 1,596 at the later date, and of books pub- 
lished in Indian languages from 6,895 to 9,988. 
Indians in rapidly growing numbers have gone into 
the legal profession. But the study of the higher 
branches of science, for medicine, for engineering, and 
for other technical purposes, has likewise come into 
growing repute, whilst the urgent demands for the 
improvenient of industrial and commercial education 
indicate a realisation of the part which the develop- 
ment of the vast natural resources of India on 
modern lines must play in the progress of the Indian 
people. Financial and economic questions have also 
attracted increasing attention, and as we have al- 
ready noted, there has been a growing appreciation 
ofthe value of organisation especially for agricul- 
tural purposes. In a word the value’of a liberal 
education is being more and more widely recognised ; 
more and more men who have made contributions to 
science and literature, or have achieved distinction in 
other walks of life, are being produced ; and amongst 
the boons announced at the Delhi Durbur during the 
royal visit to India none was more gratefully apprect- 
ated than the promise ofa generous grant for educa- 
tional purposes......” 

“We have shown in the preceding chapter the in- 
creasing extent to which Indians have been playing 
a part in various branches of public life. In the public 
services, however, as will be seen from the figures 
which we shall quote in detail in a later chapter, the 
progress achieved by them has begn less marked. This 
position of affairs has been vigorously discussed in 
India for some years. Onthe European side the ob- 
jection is not so much to the larger employment of 
Indigns as to the form in which the demand for their 
employment is often put forward. Itis also claimed 
that the number of Europeans admitted to the public 
services is small compared with the area and popula- 
tion of the country, and that the maintenance of 
British rule has its corollary in the employment ofa 
European element in the more important services. 
Attention is also drawn by Europeans to the practi- 
cal necessity of obtaining from Europe recruits for 
many of the scientific and technical services owing to 
the lack of educational facilities for producing candi- 


. dates with the required qualifications in India. Doubt 
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is expressed as to whether there is as yet in Indiaa 
sufficient supply of young men with the capacity 
for administration to justify anything more than a 
slow and cautious advance inthe utilisation of an 
indigenous agency in the highest ranks of the public 
services, and stress is laid on the point that the main- 
tenance of a high level of efficiency in those services, 
is necessitated by the conditions of government in 
India, The reply on the Indian side is that Indians 
are not wanting in the qualities required for adminis- 
trators and that such deficiency as may have been 
proved against individuals is largely due to their 
being persistently relegated to subordinate positions 
in which those qualities have little chance of being 
developed. It is urged that even when in theory 
Indians are supposed to enjoy the same status as their 
European colleagues, and are often actually perform- 
ing the same duties,they are subjected in various ways 
to differential treatment, and that this produces a 
galling sense of inferiority, which reacts onthe quality 
of their work. Thus they are practically debarred 
from admission to the higher branches of certain of 
the publie services, whilst in others they suffer under 
serious disabilities. They must in some cases proceed 
to England to pass the necessary examinations or to 
receive the educational training which cannot 
at present be obtained in India. All this, it is urged, 
is a breach of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the 
statute of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. 4, Cap. 85), and of 
Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 1858. Indians con- 
tend that their familiarity with the peculiarities of 
Indian character and customs and ways of thought, 
as well as with the vernacular languages, constitute 
in the discharge of administrative duties an inherent 
advantage which hardly any European official 
acquires in the same degree. A further point which 
they urge is that however valuable may be the 
services of the European official so long as he remains 
in India, the experience he has acquired is lost to 
that country as soon as he retires* and goes back to 
Europe; whereas the experience acquired by an 
Indian official endures in many ways to the benefit of 
his fellow-countrymen even atter he has retired from 
the service. Whilst, therefore, admitting the neces- 
sity, on various grounds, of retaining an adequate _ 
European element, the Indians hold that the time 
has come when, if properly qualified they should be 
admitted in substantial numbers and on terms of 
equality with Europeans to the higher as well as to 
the lower branches of the administration. This, 
then, is ove of the main problems which have been 
submitted for our consideration.” 


Il—Mr. M. B. CHAUBAL. 


“The questions relating to the salary, leave, pen- 
sion, and prospects in the services, are, comparatively 
only of subsidiary importance. By far the most im- 
portant part ofthe existing problem relates to the 
employment of Indians in the higher branches of the 
service. The lower branches of the service, and the 
subordinate services, have ever been and must conti- 
nue to be mainly recruited from the natives of the 
country, partly because Europeans cannot afford to 
serve on the salaries generally attached to the posts 
in them. The question relating to their larger em- 


* Justice Abdur Rahim has shown that in some 
branches of the public service Europeans earn full 
pension and retire as early as their 40th year, 
whereas in most branches they are eligible for retire- 
ment on full peusion between their 45th to 50th 
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ployment in the higher services requires, under the 
present political conditions of India, to be approach- 
ed and looked at from a broad, far reaching, and 
statesmanlike point of view, and these are certain 
factors which must, under the present circumstances, 
be steadily kept in mind. - 
The too limited employment of Indians in the 
higher service is one of the main causes of the dis- 
content and unrest which has recently become so 
marked among the educated classes, and about 
which so much has been heard and written. To 
understand the genesis of this unrest one must con- 
sider what young educated India is at the 
present day and howit has come to be what it 
is. Young men of the present day do not 
and cannot appreciate the benefits of the British rule 
to the same degree as did the men of a past genera- 
tion. The latter contrasted the peace and security 
of life and property with the troublous times before 
the British rule, and felt happy and contented. The 
young man of the present day takes these great bless- 
ings as his birthright. When western educatiou was 
started and schools, colleges and universities were 
established, the young Indian began to study eagerly 
the history and literature of free and advanced 
western countries and the biographies of great men, 
studied their careers and how they struggle1 for 
freedom and liberty; he studied the birth and growth 
of liberal institutions in western countries, and he 
began to contrast their state with his own helpless 
dependence. A vague discontent took possession of 
his mind, anda wild enthusiasm to break through 
his environment seized him. He fancied that his ‘pro- 
gress in every direction was hampered. Nearer home 
he saw how a small nation, comparatively recently 
quite as low as his own country in civilisation, rose 
in splendour and worked out its own salvation. 
These forces, which had been working silently, found 
expression in the annual national Congress, came to 
ahead at the noted Surat Congress, and the school 
of anarchy of which we now find exhibitions had its 
origin in this discontent. The phenomenon of 
practically all the higher offices in the state being 
monopolised by the foreigner and the European* 
loomed large in the view of those young men, who 
formed originally the extremist school. A few wise 
and far-seeing men, like the late Mr. Gokhale, saw 
the trend of events, and were afraid of the pit into 
which young India was being led. To counterbalance 
this school they wisely placed before their educated 
countrymen the goal of a “colonial self-government”? 
and the privilege of the citizenship of the largest em- 
pire in the world; and they declared that as they 
inade themselves fit for it, they would draw nearer 
to this goal, until India took its proper place in the 
empire as a self-governing colony. In the speeches 
in the viceroy’s legislative council, the restricted em- 
ployment of Indians in the higher service was the 
frequent theme of attack on the lines on which the 
administration of the country was run. By their 
incessant efforts, they have now been able to per- 
suade a very large body of young educated Indians 
to adopt this ideal, and those who believe that that 
ideal is attainable by self-improvement and constitu- 
tional agitation form what is recognised as the 
moderate school in Indian politics. A wider and 
more liberal employment of highly educated and 
capable Indiaus in the higher posts under Govern- 


* Mr. Chaubal might have added, as he has himself 
shown, “and most of the less high by the domiciled 
Anglo-Indiags’ 
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ment will, it is believed, in no small degree strengtheng 


this party and correspondingly break through the 
strength of the other school.” 


TIT—Mr, Justice ABDUR RAHIM. 


“The main significance of the changed conditions 
in India is to be found in the growth of a national 
sense within the last few years. Like all great ideas, 
it is showing a remarkable rapidity of development, 
whose full meaning is not easily grasped by out- 
siders. The factors that have contributed to it 
are manifold, and cannot be discussed here in detail. 
It will be useful, however, for a broad comprehension 
of the situation to refer to some of the more promi- 
nent movements in this connection. Inthe region of 
social reforms which have been instituted in the 
Hindu community by a notable galaxy of reformers 
in all parts of India, the Brahma Samaj of Bengal, 
the Arya Samaj ofthe Punjab, the depressed classes 
mission of Madras, and the Servants of India Society 
of Bombay, the last founded by Mr. Gokhale, are but 
a few of the more visible manifestations. No one 
who lives in India and knows the people can fail to 
perceive that a vast welding force has come into ex- 
istence. It may be safe to assert that whatever un- 
desirable significance the caste system may have had 
in the past, +he educated classes of Hindus would at 
the present day regard it as an undesirable and cruel 
aspersion of their character to have it suggested that 
they do not sympathise with the uneducated masses 
or would not deal fairly by them in the discharge of 
their official duties. No doubt there are erratic and 
narrow-minded men among the Hindus, but so there 
are in all nations and communities. The Hindus 
above all have been the organisers of the Indian 
National Congress, whose proud boast today is that 
its title “national”? has been amply justified. It is 
pointed out that almost all the important items in 
its original programme have received warm support 
of the leaders of all Indian communities, whether 
they speak from the Congress platform or from that 
of the Moslem League or from the Sikh Khalsa. The 
unifying and democratic spirit of Islam is well 
known, and among the Muhammadans there have 
been no such relics of an old system as the castes to 
mislead those whose knowledge of the Indian people 
is mostly historical and theoretical. Further, it 
must be remembered that care for the poor, so defi- 
nitely enjoined by all religions of the east, has deve- 
loped in the Indian character generally almost an 
overflow of charity and generosity, while the new 
movements have helped largely to divest much of 
that fund of philanthropy into more regulated 
channels, 

The inquiry has disclosed a remarkable change 
in the attitude of the Muhammadan community 
towards the questions debated before us from what 
it was in 1886-87. At that date the Muhammadan 
views were dominated by a revived hope that con- 
siderable encourgement would be afforded by the 
Government to their desire to regain a fair and fitting 
place in the public service of the country, Their 
representatives therefore pleaded for some special 
measures of protection not, perhaps, entirely com- 
patible with a high standard of educational quali- 
fication. In the meantime, however, mainly under 
the guidance of SirSyed Ahmad and his fellow- 
workers, the community has shown an earnestness 
in keeping abreast of the times not unworthy of 
their past traditions. It now holds its own in 
prima ducati alone i 
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and Muhammadan graduates have increased within 
Whe last nine years by 80 per cent. There is much 
more way to be made up yet, but the unflagging 
determination with which the Muhammadan leaders 
are now seeking to adjust the ideals ot the people to, 
modern conditions indicates that the community is 
inspired with a new confidence. This again, is but 
a proof that the Indian Muhammadans have ot 
remained unaffected by the recent national movement. 
Their sense of the duty to live in amity and friendship 
with one’s neighbours so strictly enforced by their 
religion has now insensibly glided into the channels 
of nationalism. The younger followers of Sir Syed 
“Ahmad cite with cordial approval the simile in which 
he likened the Hindus and the Muhammadans to 
the two apples of India’s eyes. They repudiate with 
equal warmth the dissent which he had at one time 
expressed from some of the more advanced political 
measures advocated by the Indian National Congress 
as being inconsistent with his own ideal. This 
change in the political outlook of the community 
was reflected in the views expressed before us by its 
repesentatives as to the principles which should 
regulate recruitment for the public service. The 
keynote of their attitude is the same as that of the 
others, a demand for a more intimate and a more 
extensive association of the people with the adminis- 
tration and a complete removal of disabilities....... 

As for the allegation that the Indians are wanting 
in initiative, driving power, resource, and the faculty 
of control, so far as it depends upon a priori assump- 
tions, it could not affect our deliberations. The facts 
relating to the services enquired into, however, show 
that so far the Indians have been mostly employed in 
the lower ranks of the administrative services. If 
they have not found their way to the higher appoint- 
ments in the administration above those included in 
the cadres of the provincial services, it is because 
these appointments have been reserved for officers 
recruited in Europe into the imperial services. In the 
imperial services the number of Indiaus has been so 
few that they cannot be said to have been given any- 
thing like opportunity for competing in this respect 
with Buropeans...... There are, however, other facts 
from which a clear inference can be drawn, the 
revco~se of this allegation. 

Looking back to past history, India until the dis- 
ruption ofthe Mogul empire, always produced men 
ofhigh administrative talents, and at the present 
day in the more advanced native states, wherever 
opportunity exists, Indians are successfully bearing 
the burden of the entire administration; some of 
them achieved notable distinction, such as Sir Salar 
Jung and Sir T, Madhav Rao. It should also be note 
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that a fair proportion of these men were originally in 
the British Indian service but only found an adequate 
opportunity for a full play of administrative capacity 
when they were appointed either as ministers or heads 
of departments iu these states. Then where there are 
large Indian commercial communities, such asin the 
Bombay presidency, Indians successfully conduct the 
affairs of industrial coucerns of considerable magui- 
tude. 

In professions where success is dominated by free 
competition and the value of work accomplished is 
judged under conditions different from what prevails 
in an Indian official department the merits of the 
Indian’s work cannot be gainsaid, In the profession 
oflaw which, it must be observed, was wholly un- 
known to the Hindu and the Mahomedan systems 
and is, of all institutions, peculiarly occidental, 
Indiaus have acquired such remarkable proficiency 
that it is now conceded to them as being particularly 
suited to their aptitudes, In western medicine, in the 
practice of which they suffer from many disadvan- 
tages as I shall have to point out, their success 
has been equally remarkable. Not only is the 
general level of efficieny of Indian qualified practi- 
tioners highly satisfactory, but some of them in the 
more advanced presidencies ha¥e achieved eminent 
distinction as surgeons, doctors and gyncecologists, 
and a few men have also done research work of value 
with such facilities as were within their reach. Of 
those who devoted themselves to politics, it would 
not be dificult to mention the names of a number 
of men of commanding gifts of political judgment and 
foresight and of platform oratory, debate and organi- 
sation. In the region of scientific research of higher 
order, at least two names may be mentioned, those of 
J. C. Bose and P. C. Roy who have won more than an 
Indian reputation, while the Nobel prize of literature 
was awarded _the year beforelast to Rabindranath 
Tagore, whose poems have become familiar to most 
cultured men and women of Europe and America, 
Then to everyone who krows India will occur the 
names of those men who organised momentous 
movements of social, religious, educational, and poli- 
tical reforms that have so largely changed the out- 
look of India. Under Lord Morley’s scheme of reforms, 
Indians have been found fit tor appointment in the 


executive councils of the Viceroy and of the council 


of the Secretary of State for India. While on the 
benches of Lhe High Courts Indians have long esta- 
blished their reputation. An Indian sits on the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council. In the face of 
these facts itis hard to believe that Indiais deficient 
in wealth of intellect or character.” $ 
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' THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


E67 REACH ROUGHOUT the history of the administra- 
tion of India the Indian Civil Service bas been 
regarded as the senior ofall the services and 

as the one upon which the responsibility for good 
government altimately rests.” 


With these words the commissioners be- 
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gin the introductory chapter of annexure 
X, the most important of all in the report. 
References to the Indian civil service will 
þe found all over the volume, and we shall 
have to deal somewhat at length with this 
premier and ‘heaven-born’ service, in order 
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to make it clear that it was really in their 
interest that the commission was appoint- 
ed and that all the hopes which the Indians 
had formed of gaining asimstantial footing 
in this service have dismally failed. 


THE sub-junta SERVICE. 


The members of the civil service are 
nicknamed sub-junta (all-wise), and 
not without reason. For we find from 
para 29 of the Report that they are em- 
ployed as superior officersin the Northern 
India salt and revenue, the post office, the 
lands records (Burma), registration, salt 
and excise, survey (Madras), agriculture, 
customs, police, finance, and settlement 
departments. The majority of the com, 
missioners recommend that henceforth the 
Inspector Generalship of police will not be 
the monopoly ofthe Indian civil service, 
but will also be open to qualified police 
officers, if available. Mr. Chaubal rightly 
says: 

“Now I fail to see how any distinction can be 
made between the highest office in the police depart- 
ment and those in any of the miscellaneous depart- 
ments which have been reserved for the Indian civil 
service. Just as there may be a fit and capable 
policelofficer, so there may be officers of suitable stand- 
ing and experience in each of these departments, 
who may be fit for the highest place.” 

They also recommend that members 
of the Indian civil service will no longer 
be employed as directors in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, as ‘they do not ordi- 
narily possess the necessary technical 
knowledge.’ But in surrendering this 
appointment the civilian.isa gainer and 
not a loser, for he has been compensated 
by the creation of a new post of rural 
commissioner, having a status analogous 
to that ofa member of the board of revenue, 
whose duty it will be ‘to control the work 
of the agricultural and civil veterinary 
departments, the cooperative credit move- 
ment, and the measures taken for the 
improvement of arts and crafts.’ Mr. 
Chaubal says: 


“The report very rightly recommends that these 
posts [directorships of agriculture] should no 
longer be included in the Indian civil service cadre. 
But the effect of this recommendation, which would 
reduce the strength of the cadre by a few posts, is 
nullified by the recommendatiou to create the new 
posts of rural commissioners, and definitely reserving 
them for the Indian civil service. Thisis tantamount 
to saying that acivil servant bas no special training, 
or the necessary technical knowledge in agriculture 
or veterinary medicine or arts and crafts, he ought 
not to occupy the highest post in any of these 
denartweut@e but he is the fittest man fogs j 
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for which technical knowledge to some extent in all 
the three departments is necessary, aud the fittes 
man for effectively organising and co-ordinating 
the various agencies concerned with the rural deve- 
lopment of the country.’’ 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CGM- 
MISSION AS TO REDUCTION OF AGE &C. 


While the Indian publice were agitating 
for the extension of the field of Indian 
recruitment by holding simultaneous 
examinations in India, the commission: 
were seriously considering whether the 
London door should be left open to 
all alike. The commissioners ‘‘realise 
how greatly the problem of recruitment 
could be simplified if only candidates edu- 
cated in Europe were allowed to compete 
in England and only those educated in India 
in that country. At the same time there is 
behind the present arrangementsixty years 
of user, andthe fact that the great bulk 
of Indian opinion would regard any devia- 
tion from it as inconsistent with the spirit 
of the undertakings which have been given 
on this subject.” This consideration pre- 
vented the commissioners from expressly 
and insomany words shutting the London 
channel to Indians which, they were more- 
over agreed, “has hitherto not provided a 
sufficient number of statutory natives of 
India for the service.” But they reduced 
the age for the open competitive examina- 
tion from 22-24 to 17-19, abolished the 
classical languages, provided for the repre- 
sentation of Indian experience at the 
medical examination of India from the 
curriculum of the examination, and laid 
down that the candidates must producea 
certificate from the headmaster of a secon- 
dary school that they have attended a 
school course fora continuous period of 
not less than three years. The result of 
this, in the case of Indian students, may 
be expressed in the language of the commi- 
ssioners themselves. They say: 

“It would be e€tremely difficult to select Indian 
boys at thirteen or fourteen with any feeling of 
security that they had, or would maintain, the 
necessary qualifications [for benefiting by an English 
school course]; whilst it seems doubtful ff any 
appreciable number of Indian parents would be 
willing to part with their children at so early an 
age, and still more doubtful whether it would be well 
for them to do so if they would.” 

Andin paragraph 18 of the annexure 
the Commissioners distinctly observe that 
the lower age limits will tell against such 
candidates, so much so that the Commis- 
sioners exclude Indians suecessfuljgt the 
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London competitive examination from 
‘ealeulation. For Indian candidates, the 
Commission~-recommend a separate exa- 
g mination in India, and the appointment 
of natives of India to 25 per cent. of the 
superior posts. This would give them 
a total of 189 posts of these, 41 appoint- 
ments are to be filled by promotion from 
the provincial civil services and 40 are to 
be recruited from the bar. This leaves 
08 posts tor directly recruited officers. 
nthe bas's of the existing calculations 
his will allow of a recruitment of nine 
fiicers a year. Of these, two candidates 
to be called the King Kmperor’s cadets, 
should be nominated by the Government, 
and the remaining seven posts are to be 
thrown open to competition, but the 
competition will be restricted to 100 
graduates to be selected by the five com- 
mittees to he allotted to the five existing 
universities. Indian recruits are to be over 
20 and under 22 years of age. These nine 
recruits will stand on exactly the same 
footing as the English recruits, and senio- 
rity will depend on the result of the exa- 
minations to be held at the middle and 
the end of the probationary course of three 
years, prescribed for all successful candi- 
dates, European and Indian, at the 
English universities of London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. It is interesting to note 
that a character test in addition to a 
literary test was proposed for the London 
examination on the allegation that the 
suitability of the recruits had undergone 
deterioration, and that there has been alar- 
ger proportion of actual failures. “In this 
category we include assertions with regard 
to lack of manners, decline in social status, 
want of consideration for Indians, and ab- 
sence of the power of leadership.” The com- 


missioners after considering these objections. 


came to the conclusion that “nothing suit- 
able has as yet been devised” as a charac- 
ter test, and that ‘‘the eeverity of the 
examin:cion in itself secures the presence 
of several of the qualities required from 
successful candidates.” In India, “however, 
the. arguments against a purely competi- 
tive test...gain added force from the com- 
munal and religious differences which pre- 
vail in. the country,” and so the local 
committees on whom the selection of candi- 
dates will rest will take intoaccount “their 
suitability for Government service from 
ue point of view of physique and 
c aiken’ 
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Mr. Chaubal says: 


“I do not approve of the introduction in the medi- 
cal examination of a person of Indian experience... 
The suspicion may be ill-founded, but there is un- 
doubtedly a suspicion in certain quarters that a re- 
tired Indian official does not look with much 
sympathy on Indians trying to, get into the premier 
service in India.” 


On the question of age limits Mr. Chau- 
bal says: 

“on seven considering the question from the point 
of view which regards the interests of British students 
only, but with the main object of securing the good 
government of India, I must confess that the grounds 
given for the reduction of the age are weak and un- 
convincing, whilst the reasons against such a 
material reduction of the age-limits are far more 
cogent, and the conclusion arrived at is against the 
whole mass of Indian evidence received, and also 
against the evidence of a highly respectable body of 
European witnesses. When I say ‘Indian evidence” 
I must not be understood as referring to evidence 
given under any apprehension of the reduction of age 
being unfavourable for Indian candidates to complete 
for the examination in London, but to that large 
body of evidence which considers that the British 
official in India must have arrrived at some maturity 
of judgment before being invested with the large 
Civil and magisterial powers which even as a young 
officer he is called upon to exercise soon after his 
arrival in India, This aspect of the age-limits ques- 
tion is, to my mind, far more important than the 
administrative point of view to which my European 
colleagues attach so much importance.” 

“It is said that at 25 or thereabouts a man comes 
too late to India, as at this age ordinarily he would 
have his tastes, aptitudes, and outlook more or less 
fixed, and in consequence is less easy tu train in the 
detailed drudgery of administrative work. His early 
ideas are said to have been cast ina mould which is 
inno way Indian. Looking to the present political 
conditions and progress of India, I think it is a dis- 
tinct advantage that the young officer who conies to 
India should be capable of forming his opinion about 
the Indian people, their ways of living and thinking, 
rather than be of that tender and susceptible age at 
which he can easily inherit the traditions of the older 
Indian official. As itis, the environment ofa youag 
officer on his arrival in India is that of his own 
people; he becomes a member probably of some 
exclusively European club, where he hears the conver- 
sation of senior officers, and accepts the views and 
shibboleths current among them with unquestioning 
respect and faith. A university man with a complet- 
ed British education is more likely to think for him- 
self. According to the generally accepted Indian 
belief, all European official opinion about the people 


‘of India is formed in one mould without much ap- 


preciable variation ; so that a couple of years’ differ- 
ence in the age of arrivalin India would not affect 
the question. But the most important point which 
seems to be ignored is that the Indian public do not 
desire that the large civil and criminal powers 
with which the civil servant is invested within a 
short time of his arrival in India should be exercised 
by a raw and inexperienced youth. Even as a junior 
officer, he has control over provincial service officers 
older in age and experience, who are mostly well- 
educated men, and it is necessary that these men 
should think well and highly about the young 
recruit to power. The wishes of the people o j 
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in this respect are entitled to far more weight than 
all the considerations mentioned in the report taken 
together. 

“Then it is said that if the Indian civil service is 
to be kept efficient, it is important that an officer 
should attain a position of responsibility at a com- 
paratively early age, ie, at about 30, that at 
present, or even if the age limits were reduced by a 
year, he would be 33 or 32 by the time he attains 
that position, and this is too late. It seems to be 
assumed that as a junior officer his position is not 
one of trust and responsibility. 1 think, on the 
contrary, that the position of an assistant collector 
or an assistant judge is one of considerable respon- 
sibility, though not the same responsibility as that 
of a collector or district and sessions judge. Looking 
at the large civil, criminal and revenue powers 
exercised by collectors, district magistrates, and 
district and sessions judges, I should say that no one 
ougat to be entrusted with them before he is 35,* 
and surely there ought to be no complaint if, out of a 
total service of 35 years, a person passes only § to 
10 years in a junior position of responsibility. 
The argument that officers in selection posts as 
members of council, &c., may bein some cases a 
little over sixty is not one to which much weight need 
be attached.” 


Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim has the follow- 
ing on the proposed reduction of the age- 
limits : 

“This to my mind would be a retrograde measure 
directly in contravention of the best university 
opinion of great Britain and the unanimous views 
of the Indian witnesses...... I am unable to follow 
bow it is possible to allege administrative necessity 
for the change in the face of decided Indian opinion 
to the contrary. If in 1886—87 the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India agreed with the 
finding of the Aitchison Commission that having 
regard to the large powers, magisterial and execu- 
tive, which an Indian Civil servant exercises soon 
after arrival in India, the age of 17—19 to which it 
is now proposed to revert was too low, it is difficult 
to understand how at the present day, when the 
powers which they exercise are not less, and the 
complexities of the situation have much increased, it 
is feasable to recruit school boys for the service. As 
regards the theory. about tastes and aptitudes being 
set and so forth I do not think it can bear analysis. 
On the other hand itis not very difficult to under- 
stand that a civil servant’s education and training 
which has to be completed at least two years earlier 
must be defective to that extent, while the three 
years’ probation will entail unjustifiable expenditure 
to the state.+ 

“Another serious objection to the reduction of the 
age is that it will have the effect practically of closing 
the London door of entry to the Indians. This ap- 
prehension is considerably borne out by the fact 
that only 2°5 per cent. of the places offered were 


* Justice Rahim says: “I disagree with the view 
of the majority that a civil servant should expect to 
act as a collector, and necessarily also as a district 
and sessions judge, at the age of 30. This may 
well be in the interests of the officers but not of the 
administration.” 


t Every recruit will receive an allowance of £150 
a year out of the Indian revenues during his period 


lis training in England. minority. 
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secured by Indian candiates between 1878 and 1891, 


when the age was 17-19, while the proportion of & 


successful Indians increased to 5°6 per cent. between 
1892 and 1912, when the limits of age were either 
21 to 23 or 22 to 24. Ifthe majority’s proposal for 
reducing the age be considered in conjunction with 
their other proposal to make it a condition precedent 
for admission to the London examination that the 
candidates must produce a certificate that for a con- 
tinuous period of three years before the examination 
he has been pursuing his studies in certain schools to 
be named by the civil service commissioners, it being 
left entirely to their discretion whether to dispense 
with the production of such certificate in the ‘‘excep 
tional circumstances” of candidates coming fror 
India, Indian public opinion will be justified in inferr 
ing that the London examination, by which 80 pe 
cent. of the civil service appointments are to be filled 
under the scheme of the majority report, will in future 
be closed to Indian candidates. The so-called com- 
pensation which is spoken of is that about twenty 
per cent. of the appointments will be filled in India. 
This is but little more than what was laid down and 
enforced for some years under the rules of 1879. The 
only part of the scheme which has some claim to be 
regarded as an advance upon the past is the institu- 
tion in India of anexrc-r‘nation fora portion of the 
cadre, but this change~or method however welcome 
cannot mitigate the serious aspects of their other 
proposals. Iam convinced that even if the compen- 
sation were far more substantial and much ampler, 
Indian public opinion would refuse, andin my opinion 
rightly, to assent to a virtual effacement of their 
right toa free and equal opportunity for appoint- 
ment to the premier civil service of their country. I 
am unable to conceive that advanced political bodies 
in India like the Indian national congress, represent- 
ing the constitutional school of politics who have for 
years been agitating for simultaneous examinations 
for the Indian civil service, will now, when the slower 
moving Mubammadans and the others have sup- 
ported the demand, should accept an arrangement so 
diametrically opposed to its main principle that 
Indian candidates should not be limited to a fixed 
proportion of the civil service appointments,” 


THE PROPORTION OF INDIANS 
IN THE SERVICE. 

As forthe proportion of appointments 
to be thrown open to Indians, viz., 25 per 
cent. of the superior posts, Mr. Chaubal 
observes that this should he raised to at 
least 25 per cent. of the whole cadre of the 
Indian civil service, and not of the superior 
posts only.* Mr. Chaubal has no difficulty 
in showing that the so-called ‘training 
posts’ or ‘inferior posts’ of assistant judges 
and assistant collectors are posts of posi- 


* Sir Theodore Morison, and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, agree on this point with Mr. Chaubal. Mr. 
Justice Rahim would go further, and soto the extent 
of Mr. Chaubal’s recommendation, he may be taken 
to agree with him. The result is that four of the 
members of the commission agree that nine appoint- 
ments in India are insufficient. Had Mr. Gokhale 
been alive, there can be no doubt that his powerful 
support would have been given to this strong 
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wtion and influence, carrying considerable 
powers and substantial salaries, and are 
held by a large number of civilians. Hence 
to confine the calculation to the ‘superior’ 
posts, on the plea that the Indian civil 
service exists for filling up these posts only, 
is to ignore evident facts. He proceeds : 


“It has been pointed out in a previous part of 
this minute that if the full number of appointments 
to the civil service posts had been made as contem- 

wated by the rules of 1870, by the end of 1914 there 

ould have been no less than 200 Indians in all 

ppointed to the posts inthis service. The scheme 

roposed by the Commission increases this number 
only by 30, which, in the circumstances, I consider to 
be inadequate. 

“Again, it is not as if this increased number is 
going to come into existence immediately. It will 
take something like a generation more to work out 
the full proportion granted ; and, therefore the latter 
must be based on a reasonable calculation of the 
general progress and advance in education that may 
be expected in India during the next 30 years. For 
these reasons I consider that 362 out of a total of 
1,411 is by, uo means an excessive demand. It 
appears to be the minimum that could be reasonably 
claimed and fairly granted to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of educated India. 

“It should be further noted that the acceptance of 
a proportion at all, which means the introduction of 
a system of allotting a certain number of appoint- 


ments to be competed for by Indians and Europeans - 


respectively, is a departure from the principles of the 
statute of 1833 and the Queen’s proclamation, as it 
involves an artificial exclusion of candidates on 
grounds of race for appointments for which they may 
be in other respects the best qualified persons... 


Mr. Justice Rahim says as follows: 


“The justification for such a low proportion [21 
percent. of the total cadre of the Indian civil service 
and 25 percent. ofthe superior post only] is 
mainly sought in the present strength of the statu- 
tory natives of India in the civil service which 
amounts altogether to 127.. They [the commission- 
ers] do nOteattach much weight to the previous 
history of the matter, the proportion that was sanc- 
tioned as far back as 1879 and recruited for several 
years ; and apparently, tothe great progress which 
India has made since 1879. Ifthe present position 
of Indians in the civil service is so unsatisfactory, it 
is so owing to the admitted unsoundness of the pro- 
cedure followed by the Government both in 1878 and 
in 1886-87. It seems therefore hardly fair to adopt 
what is rightly considered an injury as a standard 
for future arrangements... To my mind, a fraction 
such as that proposed by the majority will solve 
no adniinistrative or political problem. Why Indians 
are most needed on the executive side is to give them 
a substantial opportunity for effective cooperation 
in the higher administration, and this purpose will 


not be achieved with a proportion like that recom- ` 


mended, From this point of view the recommenda- 
tions of the Aitchison Commission were in some 
respects better conceived ; they specifically provided 
for the appointment of Indians to a proportion of 
the higher posts in the administration such as con:- 
missionerships of divisions and memberships of the 
n auemena : : 
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if the proportion of Indians in the Indian civil service 
be no nore than 25 per cent. of superior posts, their 
chances of attaining any of them under the scheme 
ofthe majority will be very problematical indeed. 
I am convinced that the proportions recommended by 
the majority for recruitment in India will be received 
with feelings of absolute disappointment. In my 
opinion a fair and reasonable proportion of appoint- 
ments on the executive side for recruitment in India 
will be one third of the total including the listed exe- 
cutive posts, Nothing less than this will be regard- 
ed as an adequate compensation for denying Indians 
an equal opportunity along with the British candi- 
dates for competing for this service, which they would 
have ifthe examination was held simultaneously in 
their own country as well asin England. The gov- 
ernment of Madras, as far back as 1893, was of 
opinion that one-third of the civil service appoint- 
ments could well be recruited for in India...” 


SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 


The annexure to the majority report 
refers to the ‘‘much vexed . question” of 
simultaneous examinations, alludes to the 
‘deep-rooted sentiment” for the appoint- 
ment of more Indians in the civil service on 
equal terms with Englishmen, and to “the 
loud and persistent demand for the accep- 
tance” of this solution, which was sugges- 
ted “almost exclusively by the Indian wit- 
nesses”, After hinting at “the practical 
difficulties which must surround any simul- 
taneous system in totally different longi- 
tudes and in separate continents,” the 
comirg;sioners proceed to observe that un- 
der sith: a system “the maintenance of the 
British character of the administration 
will be made to depend on the chances of 
an examination,” and they feel convinced 
that “the introduction into India of an 
examination fashioned on English lines for 
the purpose of bringing clever Indians into 
the Indian civil service is to bedeprecated.” 

Let us hear Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim on 
this point : 

There is hardly any other demand In connection 
with the Indian public services to which Indian public 
opinion attaches so much importance ; it has formed 
the subject cf persistent agitation, and its refusal 
hitherto is cited as a glaring illustration of the wide 
divergence that still exists between declarations of 
policy as made by British statesmen and their enfor- 
cementin actual practice by those immediately con- 
cerned with the Indian administration. The main 
object of the proposal is to remove the otherwise 
insurmountable handicap against Indian candidates 
which now artificially secures for British candidates 
avirtual monopoly of the most important and best 
paid civil appointments. Itis based on the principle 
that appointments to public office in India must be 
settled on the test of qualifications and not on pre- 
sumptions arising from race or place of birth. If the 
desire to secure what is mildly called a "British mini» 
mum,” but which, in the contemplation of the majority, 
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more of these posts is to be given precedence over the 
test of qualifications, that cau only be justified on 
a priori considerations of racial superiority. This, 
according to the Indian view, should be regarded as 
inadmissible. Their contention is that the test ofan 
examination such as that conducted by the 
Civil service commissioners should be supreme, and 
the advantages which racial characteristics or train- 
ing give to British candidates ought to, and willin 
fact, find expression in the results of the examination. 
The English candidates have the advantage of the 
language and of a more efficient system of training 
and education ; that ought to sufhce—as all Indian 
witnesses think it will—to secure for such of them as 
are of average intellectual gifts a predominance in the 
service. Only those British candidates whose mental 
powers are below the average will fail in the compe- 
tition. Any arrangements which would secure men 
of the latter class, far from ensuring the British char- 
acter of the administration, would only do serious 
disservice to it as well as to the prestige of the 
British people. 

“Tt is suggested that the institution of simultane- 
ous examinations in India will in some way or other 
retard the development of Indian education. The 
truth, however, is that it will considerably help such 
development. The history of western education in 
India simply justifies this belief...... Certain practical 
difficulties inthe way of applying the simultaneous 
system in “totally different longitudes and on separ- 
ate continents” are also vaguely hinted at. These in 
my opinion are more imaginary than real......... $ 

“As far back as 1860 an influential committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India to con- 
sider the subject of the employment of Indians in the 
Indian civil service reported in favour of adopting simul- 
taneous examinations “as being the fairest and the 
most in accordance with the principles of the general 
competition fora common object.” In June 1893 
the question was raised in the House of JSommons 
and aresolution was passed that all open cOmpetitive 
examinations held in England alone for appointments 
to the chief services of India should henceforth be 
held simultaneously in India and England. And yet 
the majority of the Commissioners would, at the 
present day, reject this obvious method of justice 
essentially on racial grounds, in the teeth of evidence 
which showed that in making this demand all the 
different communities of India (excepting, of course, 
the Europeans and the Anglo-[ndians) and all the 
provinces were united and practically unanimous. 
His Highness the Aga Khan, in supporting the de- 
mand said, ‘I am in favour of a simultaneous ex- 
amination in England and India. I would give full 
effect to the House of Commons resolution of June 
1893....... It willdo away with any feeling of dis- 
content that may exist at the idea that the Indian 
civil service has been kept asa preserve for English- 
men and that the children of the soil are shut out 
from their proper and legitimate share in controlling 
the administration of the country.’ In my opinion, 
in the interests both of justice and political ex- 
pediency, simultaneous examinations should be 
conceded for the Indian civil service proper.” 


THE LISTED POSTS. 


Regarding the’ method of promotion 
from the provincial civil services, the majo- 
rity observe : 
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selected enjoyed only an inferior status, and that 
they were promoted towards the end of their careers,* 
when ordinarily they had only a short while to serve 
before they reached the prescribed time for *heir 
retirement. The effect of this was to allow a succes- 
sion of statutory natives of India to bocome collec- 
tors or district and sessions judges, but to shut them 
out practically from any chance of rising to the 
higher judicial and administrative posts.” This 
argument the Commissioners rightly regard as 
conclusive against making this the principal method 
of recruitment, and they reserve only 41 appoint- 
ments with this object. Sir Valentine Chirol, how- 
ever, places on record his very great regret that it 
been found necessary to reduce the number of list 
posts, for “the provincial civil service constitutes t 
backbone of the civil administration. It is draw 
for the most part, from the same classes of Indiai 
society from which the bulk of the Indian members 
of the Indian civil service are themselves drawn.’ ”’ 

Mr. Chaubal on the other hand, would 
add these 41 posts to the 40 .eserved for 
members ofthe bar, on the ground that 
4:1 posts throughout India are hardly any 
appreciable prizes for the provincial ser- 
vice consisting of 2,572 officers. According 
to Mr. Chaubal, the general prospect of 
rising to posts of about Rs. 800 a month 
is the main attraction of the service; 
though in theory they can rise to the 
highest posts, in practice they will rarely 
go beyond the headships of districts ; 
owing to having served for years in a 
subordinate position, ‘they will find it 
difficult to adapt their outlook to their 
new positions of responsibllity’ and the 
selection for these few posts is calculated 
to be a source of discontent in the whole 
service, as it is likely to degenerate into 
a mischievous form of nomination. Mr. 
Justice Abdur Rahim has noticed the evil 
of the system of confidential reports, ‘of 
which loud and repeated complaints 
were made to us during enquiry.’ Just as 
the system of nomination saps the manlt- 
ness of the educated aspirant to Govern- 
ment service and in the words of the 
majority report, ‘encourages a spirit of 
servility among the applicants’, so the 
selection to ‘the ‘listed posts’ is based on 
these confidential reports, and thereby 
renders the servility complete. It is on, 
these grounds that the public would. prefer 
direct appointments to the Indians civil 
service through the open door of competi- 
tion to the method of recruitment by 
promotion from the provincial civil service, 
of which Sir Valentine Chirol seems to be 
so fond. 
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of the increase of the numerical strength 
Of the cadre of the civil service. They say: 

“We received a large body of evidence to the effect 
„that the cadre of the Indian civil service should be 
Agtrengthened to cope with its duties. This was said 
to be necessary on the judicial side generally, and 
on the executive sidein the larger districts. We are 
satisfied that the conditions of administration inIndia 
are growing daily more complex, and that increases 
of establishment will need to be faced in the manner 
experienced in other countries which are undergoing 
similar development throughout the world. In the 

ase of the judiciary the remedy for this state of 
" Ppkhirs is obvious. Additional officers should be 

wpointed to keep pace with the increasing volume 

elitigation, and they should be appointed promptly. 

:..On the executive side there is greater difficulty. 
the troubles which are now experienced are confined 
` mainly to the larger districts, and it is they which 
* have as a rule the most historical associations. The 
” process of dividing them is thus complicated and 
Open to criticism. We think, however, that serious 
steps should be taken to grapple with the evil. Pend- 
ing division, or if division ts found to be impossible, 
extra district officers with full powers should be 
appointed to work under the general control of 
the collector of the district, and additions should be 
made to the cadre of the collectors with this object... 
Even if increases are made the cadre of the Indian 
civil service will not be large in comparison with its 
responsibilities.” 

The annual rate of recruitment for the 
Indian civil service has been calculated on 
the observed rate of decrement for a period 
of 50 years. Butin para 63 of their re- 
port, the Commissioners observe that at 
present the 4.17 rate, which has been fixed 
upon calculation, ‘is viewed with suspici- 
on by those who have had practical ex- 
perience of its working,...... it appears to 
give more recruits than are needed.” In 
the annexure the majority of commissioners 
remark that the process by which the cal- 
culation of the rate of recruitment has been 
arrived at should not be ‘distorted to ob- 
tain results which it will not naturally 
give. For example, a tendency has mani- 
fested itself in Bombay to endeavour to 
get out of the arrangement a larger num- 
ber of junior officers than the accepted 
percentages will supply. A similar feeling 
showed itself in Bihar an@ Orissa. This 
is radically unsound. The true remedy in 
such cases is to recruit the provincial civil 
services with a view to the actual necessi- 
ties‘of the subordinate administration in 
each area.” Yet as we have seen above, 
the commissioners freely recommend an 
addition to the staff of the Indian civil 
service. . 

Adverting to this subject, Mr, Chaubal 
says: i i 

f 
“Under its present organisation every superior 
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post is practically required to have a junio: officer in 


training. Thus for every vew superior post for mem- 


bers of this service the state has to engage two men. 
Now I do not believe that the members of this service 
carry a monopoly ofthe high talent and organising 
power necessary for the highest offices in any depart- 
ment whatsoever under Government. But as things 
have been managed, many superior posts in the 
miscellaneous departments as they are created are 
filled by members of this service—often to the preju- 
dice of the most senior and experienced men in the 
department. The result is that the cadre of the Indian 
civil service is continually increasing, anda number 
of posts are thus added in effect to the schedule. The 
report of the majority reeommends prr stically a con- 
tinuance ofthis practice...... But there is no reason 
whatever for this practical enlargement of the sche- 
dule of reserved posts. It unnecessarily increases the 
cadre of the service by addingso many undercharges,”’ 


Mr. Justice Rahim has the following : 


“While saying in paragraph 61 that it did not fa 
within their province to make a definite recommenda- 
tion for increasing the staff of any particular depart- 
ment, the majority of commissioners have at the same 
time distinctly suggested that in some of the depart- 
ments they have found signs of overstrain on the 
present staff. In the annexures, specially of the civil 
services, the police, agricultural and educational 
departments, the suggestion has assumed the form 
of emphatic recommendations, though necessarily 
made in general terms. Except for certain vague 
and wide statements on the part of a few officials, 
particulary in the departments for which appoint- 
ments are made in England, there is not a shred of 
evidence which would justify us in giving the lead to 
the authorities to increase the number of officers...... 

“I wish especially to record my emphatic dissent 
from the general observations which the majority of 
Commissioners have thought fit to make in para- 
graph 39 of their civil service annexure and paragraph 
10 ofthe police department annexure, showing the 
desirability of partitioning districts or otherwise 
addivg to the number of district civil service and 
police officers. These questions have raised keen 
controversy in India, and well they might—consider- 
ing their effect on the financial resources of the 
country and the alterations in the administrative 
arrangements which they must produce, entailing 
considerable pecuniary loss to many people and a 
disturbance of their occupations, social habits and 
customs. As regards arguments based on the area 
and population of a district, it must be remembered 
that, in the civil administration or inthe police, the 
chief function of a district officer consists in supervis- 
ing the work of bis assistants and subordinates, and 
in proportion as the subordinate agency has im- 
proved in efficiency there should be less and not more 
need for supervision. That there has been a great 
improvement in their efficiency since 1886—87 does 
not admit of denial. The Aitchison Commission was 
in a position to recommend even at that date that 
recruitment in Europe for the Indian civil service, 
which then amounted to 1,003 officers, should be 
substantially curtailed so that the members might be 
reduced to a corps delite, and it appears to me 
almost incredible that now, when the number has 
been gradually and steadily swelled to 1,300 odd, 
there should still be acry for more and more. My 
recommendation is that there should be no further 
addition to the Indian civil service or the imperial 
police force, If the work of the 
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requires more officers they should be obtained entirely 
in the country... 

“For the Indian civil service the reserve for one 
hundred superior posts has been laid down at 94.5; 
thus for one hundred required superior officers a 
strength of 1945 is maintained, and an annual re- 
cruitment of 4°17 has been laid down......That the 
Indian civil service and the police service should he re- 
cruited in England onthe basis of the superior ap- 
pointments alone is admitted, But there has been 
much laxity in defining a superior post resulting in 
considerable increase of unnecessary cost, in blocks of 
promotion and in an encroachment on the province 
of officers recruited in India. The 4°17 per cent. as 
the annual rate of recruitment in the Indian civil and 
in the imperial police services is apparently too high. 

“But the mostimportant pointisthat the defini- 
tion of a superior appointment in the civil service 
should be modified as I have suggested in its annex- 
ureso thatit should include only such appointments 
as are the objective of every civil service officer, the 
lowest being a collectorship or an office of similar 
independent responsibility and control. It must be 
one from which the bulk of the officers expect to 
retire. The result ofso altering the definition will be 
that about 83 appointments will be classed as infer- 
ior instead of superior, with the effect that for so 
many appointments there need not be any training 
or deputation reserves and a much smaller leave 
reserve. A corresponding number of minor appoint- 
meuts so set free could well be merged in the provin- 
cial civil services. The saving in cost will be about 
12 lacs of rupees per annum. 

“I have agreed with the majority that the annual 
rate of recruitment should be recalculated. The 
evidence clearly shows thatitis to over-recruitment 
that blocks in promotion are mostly due ; and these 
have often to be redressed by the grant of allowances. 
But what is still more serious is that they havea 
tendency to originate pressure for the creation of 
more highly paid appointments,” 


THE CLASSICAL INDIAN LANGUAGES. 


Though the classical languages of 
India,—Sanskrit and Arabic—have been 
omitted from the curriculum of the exami- 
nation for the Indian civil service, their 
importance is recognised by introducing 
them in the probationary course. The 
last Public Services Commission found 
a place for them on the ground that 

“the case of Sanscrit and Arabic is somewhat 
different. These classical languages possess a 
philological and educational value of their own, 
while at the same time exceptional importance 
attaches to themin connection with the vernacular 
languages of India.” 

_ The Islington Commission expresses 
similar views while excluding these 
languages from the optional course pres- 
cribed for the open competition. “It is in 
them that the best thoughts of the eastern 
races are enshrined, and without some 
knowledge of them no stranger can be in 
touch with the deeper springs of eastern 
feeling.” The Indian civilian should also 
ot his ordinary everyday work be 
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thoroughly familiar with the principal 
vernacular language of his province.” The 
Commissioners seem to have formed an 
exaggerated opinion of the value of an. 
optional Indian subject. “This optional» 
subject, which should be taught intensively, 
will, we anticipate, prove a valuable 
means of quickening the interest of the 
probationers in India, and of illuminating 
the whole field of their studies. Its 
functions will be to arouse an interest in 
Indian thought and the Indian people. It 
matters little whether this is first 
awakened by Persian poetry, Indian 
religions, Indian law or the study of 
primitive institutions, When once aroused” » 
it will create a link of sympathy between ` 
the civil servant and the people among 
whom he works, and create an enthusiasm 
for India which the present probationary 
course is not suited to beget.” Mer. 
Justice Abdur Rahim is rightly of opinion 
that Persian should be added to the list of 
optional modern languages, and says as 
follows: 


“For appointments such as those included in the 
Indian civil service for which the highest educational 
equipment of a liberal nature is admittedly required, 
itis undesirable that the candidates should be selec- 
ted before their education has been completed and 
that the state should bear the expense and the risk 
of their finishing it after they have been practically 
enrolled in the service. The majority’s recommenda- 
tion for three years' probation for the Indian civil 
service recruits consequent upon their proposal to 
reduce the age of the candidates from 22-24 to 17-19 
is opposed to the true purpose of probation and 
contrary to well-understood usage. The combined 
result of their proposals will be that for the most 
important administrative service of India young men 
of a distinctly incomplete type of western education, 
much the same as for the police and lower than that 
for the education, agriculture, geological survey, 
forest, medical and other like departments, will be 
enlisted in England, while the three years’ probation 
will not help them to become either lawyers [a course 
of jurisprudence will form a principal part of the 
probationary training] or oriental scholars, nor en- 
able them to acquire familiarity with a single verna- 
cular language to any greater extent than at present. 
Serre It should he the aim by attaching somewhat 
greater importance to oriental subjectsin the syllabus 
for the open competition to draw those young Eng- 
lishmen for whom the ‘magic of the east’ is not | 
entirely computable in salaries and pensions, instead 
of attempting to achieve “a more pronounced 
orientation” during the period of probation. 

As for acquiring an Indian vernacular, it is best 
for all parties to recognise frankly from the lessons 
of prolonged experience the limitsto which such acqui- 
sition can ordinarily be carried by an English official 
and also to rely for this purpose more on an Indian 
civilian’s training in India during the first two years 
of his career, This also is practically an added period 
of probation though not so regarded with reference 


úg and social, 
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STATESMANSHIP IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
The Majority of Commissioners observe: 


“The problems, legai, philosophical, historical, 
with which an Indian civil servant 
will have to deal in after life, involving as they 
do the whole question of the interaction of the 
east and the west, are among the most complex 
in the history of the world.....The Indian Civil 
Service supplies India not only with her judges 
and magistrates, but with the statesmen who 
help to control her policy In England the House of 
Commons is a school of statesmanship ; in India the 
statesman is a product of the bureaucracy. For this 
reason it is of advantage ifthe civil servant proceeds 
to India with a wide perspective of the field of states- 
manship, and if he is alive to the political problems 
which are agitating the progressive societies of the 
west, and are reproducing themselves in increasing 
measure in the east. The facility to treat political 
problems with wisdom cannot betaughtin academies. 
What can be imparted is a certain width of mind and 
an interest in the political problems of the hour as 
illustrating large principles of public conduct.”’ 


Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim’s proposal is 
more practical. With regard to such high 
offices as lieutenant-governorships and 
memberships of the various councils which 
are filled up by members of the civil ser- 
vice, he sees no justification for treating 
them as appendages of the service, and 
adds : 

“In their incumbents, who exercise the privileges 
and functions of legislators, rulers and ministers, the 
gifts and the sympathies of a statesman are needed 
rather than the training of a department official. 
The enlightened public opinion of India would like 
these positions to be generally filled by men who are 
in no way fettered by traditions of a service. Ibave 
come to the conclusion that in the present circum- 
stances of India it has become extremely desirable 
that the choice of the crown in these cases should be 
absolutely free and in no way confined toa few civil 


servants who in the ordinary course of promotion 
have reached the higher ranks of the service.” 


EQUAL SALARIES TO INDIANS AND 
EUROPEANS. 


The Commissioners were greatly exer- 
cised over the question as to whether to 
pay equal salaries to Indians and English- 
men, but eventually in paragraph 88 of the 
annexure they come to the conclusion that 
all members of the Indian civil service, 
whether Indians or Europeans, should be 
paid ‘alike, as has been hitherto the case. 
In paragraph 54 of the report we find how 
this rule of equal treatment in the premier 
service originated, while so much difference 
in pay was tolerated in the other services. 

ata in the Indian civil and Indian medical services 
the position of equality has been reached almost 
insensibly. These services are recruited by a system 
of examination open to all comers, and this practice 
natives of 
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India, though eligible, srarcely endeavoured to com- 
pete. No differentiation of salaries had thus ori- 
ginally to be considered.” 

In the next paragraph the Commission- 
ers summarise the arguments, for and 
against, thus: 

“The advantages of equal pay for all officers, who 
do the same work are obvious. Under such a system 
there can be no suspicion that Europeans are favour- ` 
ed at the expense of Indians, whilst the danger of 
racial friction in the services is reduced to a mini- 
mum. On the other hand, to set in India for the 
public services a standard of remuneration which is 
in excess of what is required to obtain snitable Indian 
officers is to impose for all time on thecountry a 
burden which she ought not to bear... Thechoice 
is thus between the two evils of inequality on the 
one hand and disregard of economy on.the other.” 

But the Commissioners forget the ob- 
vious reply to this appeal to economy, for 
a due and sincere regard to the interest of 
the taxpayer would land them in the 
difficult position of advocating the aboli- 
tion of the England-recruited services al- 
together. 


CONDITIONS OF SALARY, ALLOWANCES, &c, 


The Commissioners have equalised the 
salaries of the superior posts in the differ- 
ent provinces, introduced an incremental 
scale, and incorporated the cae 
compensation allowance with the salary, 
at a cost of Rs. 8lacs. The junior posts 
have been so rearranged as to permit of 
a gradual rise to the Rs. 900 grade in the 
eigth year of a civilian’s service, whilst the 
allowance for officiating in superior ap- 
pointments during this period has been ` 
raised from Rs. 200 to Rs. 350 a month. 
The cost of this reorganisation of the 
cadre of junior officers is nearly 3 lacs of 
rupees annually. The exchange compensa- 
tion, it may be noticed in passing, is 
allowed at what the commissioners calla 
privileged rate of 1s 6d per rupee, and not 
at the market rate of exchange, which is 
fixed at is 4d. The concession therefore 
represents an addition of 6% per cent. to 
salaries, and this compensation at the 
privileged rate will now be added to them. 
This increase of 11 lacs, constituting, as 
Mr. Chaubal has shown, more than a 
quarter of the total net additional cost of 
Rs. 42 lacs recommended by the commis- 
sion for all the services that came under 
inquiry, is advocated on the ground that 
blocks in promotion have caused grave 
dissatisfaction among the members of the 
Indian civil service. “We are satisfied,” 


_the majority of commissioners ohserve — 
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“that this is reacting prejudicially on 
recruitment, and that young men in 
England are now turning their thaughts 
in the direction of the Home civil service 
in consequence.” Mr. Chaubal does not 
agree with this opinion, and he considers 
the present rates to be above the standard 
of remuneration in England, ‘in some 
cases rather much above it.’ ‘One has only 
to compare them with the rates for the 
home and the colonial services for all of 
which there is at present one common 
examination for entrance.’ Mr. Justice 
Rahim says :, 


“I have already shown that the Indian civil 
servant receives a salary far in excess of any other 
class of officers of similar qualifications, either in 
India or Great Britain or the colonies, and that there 
can be nogood ground forcomplaint...... In paragraph 
36 of the report it is alleged that nothing less than 
the terms proposed will suffice “to reestablish the 
attractiveness of this service” but apparently it is 
overlooked that in paragraph 5 they found that, 
“taken as a whole the personnel now recruited has 
not in any way deteriorated, and that India has 
been obtaining men who are keeping up the high 
level and best traditions of the service,” It is 
dificult to reconcile the two findings. If the latter 
conclusion is correct then the fact that some 
recruite have favoured the home service can be of 
no concern to India.” 


Mr. Justice Rahim brings together cer- 
tain very instructive facts regarding the 
conditions of service in this premier depart- 
ment, which prove with what excessive 
liberality the members of this as well as 
the other Europe-recruited services are 
‘treated. For instance, the fixed pay of an 
officer is supplemented by the following 
allowances : (1) acting allowance, (2) per- 
sonal allowance, (3) special allowance, (4) 
settlement allowance, (5) charge allowance, 
(6) deputation allowance, (7) horse allow- 
ance, (8) conveyance allowance, (9) town 
allowance, (10) house rent, (11) travelling 
allowance, (12) tentage allowance (13) 
Burma allowance (14) presidency allow- 
ance, (15) frontier allowance,(16)Sind allow- 
ance, (17) Raluchistan allowance, (18) out- 
post allowance, (19) Pushtu allowance. 

“The amounts ordinarily range from Rs. 100 to 
Rs, 300—the acting allowances in the Indian civil 
service, however, may amount to more than the 
pay and sometimes come up to over Rs. 800 a month, 
These allowances do not enter into caleulation in 


fixing the basis of the salaries and are not. generally 


mentioned among the terms on which officers are 
recruited,” 


_ The favourable rate of exchange men- 
tioned above is allowed notonly in calcula- 


ing the “exchange compensation allow- 


_leave,.furlough 
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ance,’ but also for payments made in 
England from the indian exchequer either 
on account of leave allowances, deputation 
allowances, or pensions. During the 
“period of training,” which in the Indian 
civil service extends in theory to eight 
years, he is employed in work of minor 
importance generally performed by locally 
recruited officers of provincial services ; 
but while the average pay of a provincial 
service officer is Rs 440, that ofthe Indian 
civil servant, holding the same post, is 
ks 700, the loss to the state in excessive 
payment being Rs 260 for every civilian 
officer during eight years. In addition 
there are rewards offered, varying from 
Rs 500 to Rs 5000, for various degrees of 
proficiency in the oriental languages. Du- 
ring his service an officer is entitled to 
medical attendance free of charge, and 
where there are family pension funds 
the state makes a certain contribution to 
insure the officers’ wives and children 
against his premature death. Officers on 
first appointment in England are also pro- 
vided with passage and outfit money. 


LEAVE RULES. 


The European service leave rules are 
admittedly much more liberal than those 
for the Indian service. The commission 
considered ‘whether it would not be 
possible to do away with this dis- 
tinction and to have only one set of rules 
for all officers.’ But as in such case it 
would be necessary to bring all the officers 
under the European service rules—for 
Europe-recruited officers conld not be ex- 
pected to be satisfied with the Indian leave 
rules which are so much less agreeable— 
the commissioners approved of the prin- 
ciple of maintaining a double set of regu- 
lations. The commissioners, in recommend- 
ing one year's furlough un full pay for the 
Indian civil service remark that ‘it is 
undesirable that an officer should remain 
work for six years without relaxation,’ 

ut 


“The evidence has clearly revealed the fact 
that provincial service officers very seldom * take 
furlough, and it is wellknown that they grievously 
sufferin health through overwork and want of rest. 
This is, undoubtedly, because of the inadequacy of 
their furlough allowances, for these cannot exceed 
half their pay, which is pitched on a much lower 
scale than that of the appointments governed by 
the European Service rules’? (Justice Rahim). 

The different kinds of leave are privilege 


= i 
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special leave, akira ordi e. . 
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tary leave without allowances, leave on 
medical certificate, study leave, and sub- 
sidiary leave. 

“How expensive these leave rules are, especially 
under the European service rules, may be judged 
from the fact thatin the most highly paid service, 
the Indian civil service, the leave reserve is 
40 per cent. of the superior appointments, that is 
for the work of five superior officers the state has 
to engage permanently two additional officers. 
Generaly speaking, after three years’ continuous 
service an officer can take leave up to two years, 
‘and on mv.dical certificate it may be extended to three 
years,” (Abdur Rahim.) 


PENSION RULES. 


The age for retirement, after 25 years’ 
gross and 21 years’ active service, is at 
present 49 in the Indian civil service, but 
under the new rules for earlier recruitment 
proposed by the commissioners a civil 
servant will be entitled to retire at the 
age of 49. (In the public works an officer 
‘can retire at the age of 44, in the geologi- 
cal survey at the age of 45). The rates 
for special invalid pensions having been in- 
creased as recently as 1904, the commissi- 
oners did not revise them as they are al- 
ready ‘sufficiently liberal.’ The rules for the 
Indian Civil Service family pension fund 
have however been considerably improved 
“by the Commissioners. “It will be remem- 
bered that every one of the 1,350 members 
of the Indian civil service is entitled to the 
annuity [of £1,000] at the end of 25 years’ 
service ; this service would seem to be as 
much better offin this respect than officers 
of a similar class in Great Britain or the 
colonies as in the salaries they receive. ‘It 
should also be remembered that the state 
contributes substantially to the Indian 
civil service family pension fand,” and has 
recently assumed responsibility for all 
charges incidental to the management of 
the fund, amounting to more than 6 lacs 
of rupees a year. The Commission also 
recommends a special pension of £1,200a 
year to officers who have,held the respon- 
sible position of Lieutenant-Governor of 
a province. The Indian civilian contributes 
4 per cent. of his salary to the fixed 
annuity of £1,000 which is the most 
attractive feature of his service. Roughly, 
he thus contributes £250 and the state 
contributes £750 of his total annuity of 
£1,000. The most important recom- 
mendation of the commission in regard to 
pension rules is that henceforth this 
annuity of £1,000 will be paid free of 

contribution. This will mean an addi. 
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tional cost to the state of nine lacs of 
rupees a year. The contribution, however, | 
will be utilised as a general provident fund 
and refunded at 4 per cent.,and as the 
state can only borrow at 3% p.c., this 
will involve the state in fresh outlay. 
Some of the European members of the 
commission, as well as Messrs. Chaubal 
and Rahim, are emphatically against the- 
abolition of the 4 per cent. contribution, 
as the pension rules for the Indian civil | 
service are already extraordinarily 
generous. 

The following extract from the Hon’ble | 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu’s speech in the | 
imperial legislative council on the motion 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya in March 
last will bring this long article to a fitting 
close : 





i 
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AN UNCHANGING Crivi SERVICE 
FOR THE CHANGELESS EAST, 


There was a cry, an insistent cry, from every part 
of India that we, Indians, were unduly unjustly, kept 
out of the proper share that was due to us in the 
higher services of our country, and, Sir, there was 
good and just reason for that cry. Rulers may come, 
and rulers may go. Viceroys may come and Viceroys 
may go. I speak of them with all respect, but they 
leave little impression upon the character, or the 
course, of our administration. Councillors may s 
and talk and abuse each other, and they may be pe 
mitted to sneak away, but they also do not, as at 
presnt constituted, much matter in the affairs of life. s 
But what it is that does matter is the great Civil 
Servie of India, a body which lasts for ever. Men 
may come and men may go, but, my friends, the 
members of the Civil Service, say, they will go on for 
ever with their traditions, of which they are justly 
proud. But, alas, they become hidebound, and cast 
in a rigid mould. They are good men. They are 
guided by the one principle of doing the best that 
they can for the people of India. These are things 
which we readily admit. But they sometimes fail to 
see how their administration operates upon the people, 
for whose good they labour in India, Sir, for us, 
therefore, not for the appointments, not for the hand- 
some Salaries, it was for the purpose of putting in our 
claim in the higher machinery of Government, for 
putting in some wheel at least in the machinery, that 
we, Indians, have been pressing for a long time for the 
recognition of the great principle that Indians should | 
have an adequate share in the administration of the ‘ 
country and be given facilities for admission into the y 
Civil Service. Well Sir, for this reason, we have 
asked for 
















SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS, 


Just imagine, Sir, if English lads were told to go to i 
Kamchatka to qualify for the Civil Service of 
England, to learn, I don’t know what language th 
Kamchatkans talk, their language, to pass ex- 
aminations in their language, and then go back to 
England to rule, what would be the atiitude_of th 
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Englishmen towards that arrangement. The same 
has been ourcase. I have taken an extreme case, by 
the well-known principle of reduction, of the difficulty, 
should I say the absurdity, of the present arrange- 
ment. You ask boys of India to pass difficult ex- 
aminations in your language. Do you for a moment 
realise the great handicap that the language test 
imposes upon us, a great and pressing handicap? 
Why should we not be content with that, you are at 
a loss to know, You go further. You are not content 
with imposing on us the task of learning your language 
or trying to learn your language and itis one of the 
most difficult to learn; you ask us to go to your 
country for the examinations. We do our best to 
comply with your tests in your country, and then, if 
we are declared fit to be put on the same level as the 
English youth, we ask, why not admit us. The report 
of the Commissioners says, that will not be enough. 
There are other considerations. I do not ignore 
them. You say “Not only are you to learn our 
language, but you must goto England to pass your 
examinations.” Well, Sir, whether that is right or 
wrong, whether such a procedure can be justified in 
the higher court of humanity or not, we have sub- 
mitted to it. We have submitted to it under protest, 
and we have agreed. If you think a sojourn in Eng- 
land is necessary to give the necessary experience to 
our youths aspiring to the public service, to our boys 
making that sojourn, let themego with the certainty 
that they will be admitted into the precincts of the 
Civil Service. Let them pass their examinations in 
this country under the same test. That is the point, 
Sir, The Commission have thrown these 20 bulky 

lumes at our heads. With what result? We could 
ave competed, we, Indians, could have ventured to 
acquire your language to some extent at least, if we 
had been given a chance, but the Commission sits in 
judgment on our claims, and says here is our judg- 
ment. ‘We have 


DOUBLE-BARRED THE GATE, 


“We have reduced the age from 22 to 17, because 
17 is the age that suits-‘our boys who leave schools. 
The time may not suit you, but it suits us. We have 
done more. We have said that previous to the ex- 
amination, there must be a three years’ residence ina 
public school in England. Wehave done yet more. 
We have scored out your 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC AND PERSIAN 


from the languages. Are you not content that, in- 
stead of this, though we have practically absolutely 
done away with the inconvenient scrap of paper the 
Queen's Proclamation, we have not taken away your 
chances altogether? We have given you 


SEVEN APPOINTMENTS, 


to be competed for in India. Are you not content ?” 
J ask you, Sir, I ask the representatives of the Civil 
Service, who are arrayed against me,—no, I beg 
their pardon, I will not say arrayed against, but in 
front of me, I ask them, would they expect any body 
of Englishmen in England to accept such an arrange- 
ment, if it was proposed in the case of English youths ? 
But what they should not accept in thelr own case, 
would they expect us in India to accept? I have 


taken only one example, one prominent example from 
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this blessed Commission, which has cost, 1 do not 
know how many thousands of pounds, and will no 
doubt bring decorations to the Commissioners. But, 
Sir, is not one example enough? Very strong 
expressions were coming into my mind to clearly 
demonstrate that what the Comnnissioners have done 
is not acceptable to the people of India. It is 


AN INSULT 


to our common sense. It is a denial of right. If 
we were told in clear and unequivocal language that 
the Civil Service is closed to us, that we could have 
understood. Plain language we can understand, 
but subterfuge we do not understand. I say it is an 
insult to the common sense of India. Why, Sir, 
what is the use of a Commission like this, what is 
the use of all this expenditure of money and energy, 
for the sake of 7 appointments to be competed for in 
India ? And these seven appointments to be given, 
under what conditions ? Not an easy open competi- 
tion but by selection by our universities. Well, Sir, 
again you are trying to bring in an element of elimina- 
tion. I do not wish to discuss the recommendations 
of the Commission in this Council at this stage. But 
I do rise to give a great warning that better, far 
better, abandon the report of the Commission, for the 
condition of things have entirely changed. The two 
years of the War have accelerated Indian conditions 
by nearly 50 years, The Commission is an anachro- 
nism. It is altogether out-of-date. Leave it alone. 
India will not be sorry. But, if you worked upon this 
Commission without ascertaining the public feeling, 
how far the recommendations of that Commission 
were acceptable to the masses of the people of India, . 
and if I am incorrect in using the term masses, how 
far such recommendations were unacceptable to 
those classes for whom the Commission was meant, 
you would be taking a grave risk. Indeed, you 
talk of 


DISCONTENT. 


My friend here forges instruments for the fettering 
of the body, but do not forge instruments for the 
fettering of the mind. You talk of discontent, you 
talk of disaffection : but do not take measures which 
will intensify and accentuate that discontent and that 
disaffection. Do not for God’s sake. Do nothing 
which will create a greater distrust of the Govern- 
ment of India than even the present arrangements 
would seem to justify. For, Sir, whether Home Rule 
comes or not, whether Self-government on Colonial 
lines comes or not, whether it comes in 20 years or 
50 years, what we shall feel, what we daily feel is 
that, whatever may be the future, if you give India a 
greater share in the higher administration of 
the country by including a larger number of Indians in 
the:-Civil Service,you will make, apart from other*ques- 
tions, you will make your system of Government nfore 
acceptable than itis. Therefore, Sir, I think it is a 
very modest request, which my Hon. friend, Pandit 
Malaviya has made, namely that no action should be 
taken upon the Report of this Commission before the 
opinions of the public bodies and of the members of 
this Council in open debate have been ascertained. 
For, after all, Sir, if you do not do that, what is tt that 
the Commission gives? The members of the Civil 


‘Service ge nggeased emoluments, increased, facilities 


THE HIGHER JUDICIARY 


for leave and pension. It gives them an increased 
hold upon the services. It restricts in a greater degree 
the admission of Indians into the Civil Service. 
Should you be the judges in your own case? You 
may be,~-ycu are,—honourable and honest men, but 
who is the man who would venture to sit as a judge in, 
his own case, who is he, Sir, and in this matter in 
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which practically the case is between the Civil Service 
and ourselves? Would it be right without the 
enlightenment which may come from public criticism 
and public debate P? Isit right that you should be 
entrusted with the very serious power of deciding in 
your own case? 

POL. 


NE, 
Hee ee an ei aheaadiiinteated 


THE HIGHER JUDICIARY 


HE majority of Commissioners in their 


annexure on the Indian Civil Service | 


observe: 


“One of the methods suggested to us was to ex- 
elude from the Indian civil service cadre all the 
superior judicial appointments and to reeruit for 
them separately from the bar. But this was an 
extreme position. The more moderate advocates 
of such a solution were satisfied with a superior 
judiciary, of which one-third would be manned by 
practising lawvers. Such an arrangement would 
have the merit of simplicity. It would also accord 
with English practice, be economical in that the 
lawyer would have paid for his own training, and 
would give satisfaction to a class which is growing 
in number and importance in the country. On the 
other hand, the course of our enquiry made it 
obvious that no such development, taken as the sole 
measure of relief,* would be generally acceptable. 
Nor could we advise any solution to the recruitment 
problem which might be open to the construction 
that statutory natives of India were fit only for 
judicial work. We are satisfied indeed that more 
Indians can be profitably employed in the executive 
as well as in the judicial branch of the service. We, 
therefore, prefer a solution applicable to both branch- 
es and would not separate into racial channels the 
present meéthod of joint recruitment. At the same 
time we think that, in view of the ability, attain- 
ments, and influence of the legal profession in India, 
the administration would benefit from some bar 
appointments. In theory this is no new step, as the 
Public Services Commission of 1886 - 87 contemplat- 
ed that one quarter of the listed posts would be filled 
by statutory natives of India, who were trot mem- 
bers of the provincial civil services, but in practice 
hardly any such appointments Rave been made... 
We would avoid any such danger in future by re- 
serving certain specified judgeships. To begin with, 
forty posts of district (divisional) and sessions judge 


* This evidently means that to recruit the higher 
judicial posts entirely from the bar would be equiva- 
lent to surrendering them entirely to Indians, and 
since Indians would not even in that case abandon 
their claims to higher executive appointments, such a 
course cannot be contemplated. But the ‘bar,’ as 
Justice Rahim shows, includes the purely English bar 
as well as the Indian bar; and in the second place, 
if Indians are more fit than civilians for all the 


judicial posts, why should theymot get them without lawyer and in part a judge. 
being asked to give up their offer legitimate claims? trast the circumstances of the present day with those — 
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should be set aside for this purpose, and these should 
be filled up from the bar, in accordance with rules to 
be framed under the statute of 1870, so soon as the 
present vested interests in them have been met. Such 
an arrangement would concede an important 
principle, and afford valuable experience of the possi- 
bilities of this method of recruitment.” i _ 
As for the members of the Indian civil 
service, the commissioners are of opinion 
that ‘a knowledge of law is of prime im- 
portance’, and accordingly they advise 
that this subject be made the principal 
field of study throughout the whole period 
probation. The commissioners quote 
the following from the Government of 
India despatch dated 4th July 1907, ad- 
vocating the extension of the probation- 
ary course to two years in order to enable 
the cadets to have some grounding in law. 


“The necessity for some improvement is abuu- 
dantly borne out by the replies of the locai 
Governments and has been illustrated by the 
course of recent events in more than one pro- 
vince; but before formulating our proposals it 
seems expedient that we should demonstrate in 
some detail the gravity of the present situation. 
We would preface our remarks by pointing out that 
in every branch of the duties on which an Indian 
civilian is employed a knowledge oflaw is necessary. 
Law is the basis of our whole system of administra- 
tion. Not only as a magistrate or asc judge, but 
also as a revenue officer, the civilian deals with a 
system of codified law, he must be acquainted with 
the procedure of civil justice, and must be prepared 
to meet the questions raised by skilful legal practi- 
tioners. As an executive officer, he must be able 
to apply enactments to facts, must be expert in the 
law of contracts, must be competent to conduct 
executive investigations in accordance with legal 
methods, and not infrequently he requires sufficient 
legal skill to draft rules which will have the force of 
law. Not only his conclusions, but the methods 
and procedure by which he arrives at them are 
Open to the light of criticism and must be legally 
valid. Most important of all, he must know the 
legal limitations of the extensive powers that are 
entrusted to him. From the very commencement of 
his careerin India, the young civilian is in parta 

If, however, we con- 
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of a generation back, the considerations at once 
suggest themselves thatthe law which the modern 
civilian is called upon to administer is far more 
complicated, while the legal profession has vastly 
nereased in numbers, and has attained to a far high- 
r standard of training. At the same time the know- 
edge of law possessed by the natives of India generally, 
ind their disposition to appeal to the courts wher- 
‘ver possible, has gone through a remarkable develop- 
nent. The question, therefore, naturally presents 
tself-What legal training has the civilian ofthe 
oresent day for the important duties which devolve 
ipon him? The answer, we fear, is somewhat as 
follows: He has read in England the Indian penal 
‘ode, the code of criminal procedure, and the evidence 
act. That may be the sum total of his legal know- 
edge. He need have learnt nothing of the underly- 
ing principles of law. He has not even seen the in- 
side of a court. When he arrives in India he is sub- 
ected to a desultory and unscientific form of training 
which consists of learning by heart more codes, and 
of doiug a little practical work. He then takes his 
seat on the bench, where he has to cope with lawyers 
highly trained in law and endowed by nature with 
subtlety and ingenuity in an uncommon degree, The 
natural result follows. Some time or other he has to 
deal with a case presenting more than usual difficulty, 
in which asubtle lawyeris engaged. Conscious of his 
ignorance, he becomes flurried and makes errors of all 
kinds. Then he is pilloried in the press, which, in 
this country, is controlled by the legal profession to 
zm extent scarcely paralleled elsewhere, and thus 
English justice is brought into contempt. We do not 
think that this picture is overdrawn. It is most 
frequently in criminal matters that the native news- 
papers attack our administration ofjustice, and that 
errors and irregularities become the subject of public 
criticism. Itisin such cases in all countries that mis- 
carriage of justice attracts most attention, but in 
civil and revenue cases affecting private rights it can 
scarcely be doubted that similar errors occur, and the 
departmental proceedings which come before us 
frequently display a surprising ignorance of elementary 
legal principles on the part of the officers concerned. 
It is unnecessary for usto elaborate the subject further. 
We have said enough to demonstrate the truth of our 
contention that there is urgent necessity for improve- 
ment and that unless some remedy can be found the 
influence and reputation of the service aud the 
Government itself are bound to suffer.” * 


* The above extract proves that the Government 
knows as well and even better than the general public 
that the civilian as a dispenser ofjustice is an abso- 
lute failure, and that onthe other hand, natives of 
India possess great legal acumen and have ‘attained 
to afar higher standard of training.’ The inevitable 
conclusion which any body ofsane persons would be 
disposed to draw from this state of things is that in 
all judicial, magisterial and revenue functions requir- 
ing a knowledge of law the civilian should, in the 
interests of the administration ofjustice, be replaced 
by the trained Indian lawyer. But this obvious con- 
clusion does not suggest itself to either the Govern- 
ment of India or the Public services commissioners. 
They both apply themselves to tinkering with the 
training of the Indian civilian, and suggest slight 
modifications which will effect no real improvement 
in the situation. Why do they do so ? Not in the inter- 
est of the masses surely, at whose expense the civilian 
acquires such legal training as he possesses. They 
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We shall now quote from Mr. Justice 
Rahim’s able minute, where he deals with 
the subject with a mastery born of inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge. 


“The recruitment of judges from the Indian civil 


service should be materially curtailed and then gradual. | 


ly abandonéd.—The removal of judicial appointments 
from the cadre of the Indian civil service is now 
overdue and should be fully recognised. The old 
conditions under which that service was drawn upon 
for filling a number of judicialjappointments has long 
been obsolete. The object of employing such officers 
was primarily to help in placing. the organisation of 
judicial administration in India on a systematic 
basis, the actual work of administering the laws being 
left at first entirely in the hands of Indian judges and 
lawyers trained in the Muhammadan and Hindu 
systems.......he profession of law has steadily and 
rapidly grown both in numbers andefficiency all over 
India not only in the presidency towns but also in the 
provinces. In the larger provinces—-Madras, Bengal 
and Bombay—the indigenous element of the profess- 
ion has become so’ strong that the predominance of 
English barristers, who until recently led the bar, 
has entirely disappeared from the first two provinces 
and is on the point of disappearing from the other. 
The keen competition that now exists in the profess- 
ion has had its natural effect in enhancing the average 
standard of efficiency ; while the leaders of the Indian 
bar to-day would stand comparison in learning and 
ability with their confreres in other countries, 
That the higher branches of the professions cun- 
sisting of the barristers, the vakils of the high 
courts and chief courts, advocates and pleaders 
today offer a very ample field for recruitment of the 
judiciary in India does not admit of any real doubt. 
This fact is now receiving proper recognition so far 
as the highest tribunals, viz. the high courts, are 
concerned, where senior barristers and pleaders are 
being appointed in increasing numbers, and it might 
be presumed that their services would have been 
still more largely utilised, but for the statute which 
requires that one-third at least of the number of 
judges of the high courts must be members of the 
Indian civil service. The junior members of the 
profession have always been employed in the provin- 
cial judicial services and try the great bulk of the 
suits in the district. The reputation won by Indian 
judges of all grades recruited from the profession is 
high and has not been questioned before us. On the 
other hand, the constitution of the Indian civil service 
and the conditions of its recruitment are such that it 
has not afforded sugicient opportunity to its members 
to keep pace with the vast development of the Anglo- 


do this because they are conscious that they must not 
tread upon the vested interests of the Indias civii 
service or suggest remedies which though thoroughly 
sound in themselves, would prejudicially affect the 
prospects of the service. Thisis what the argument 
of efficiency, economy, and regard for the welfare of 
the masses as opposed to the interests of the classes 
really comes to. Nor should we forget Justice Rahim’s 
remark that the ‘subtlety’ displayed by the Indian 
lawyerin unraveling a system of jurisprudence pecu- 
ay western speaks highly ofhis power ofassimi- 
ation. 
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THE HIGHER JUDICIARY 


Indian legal system or with the growth of specialised 


* knowledge and aptitude in the profession which has 


taken place within the last 30 years. 

vot the least of the objections to the method of fill- 
district and sessions judgeships from the Indian 
civil service is the cost of the training which it involves. 
A civil servant will have for at least eight years to do 
the work of a less important appointment either 
as a magistrate and executive officer as at present, or 
as a munsiff anda subordinate judge. The average 
pay of provincial service officers who-fill the great 
bulk of magisterial and executive appointments of 
the same class is Rs 434 a month, and the munsiff’s 
and subordinate judge’s average pay is Rs 424, while 
the average pay of the Indian civil servant holding a 
similar appointment is Rs 862 a month, including 
acting allowances. There are at present 153 Indian 
civil service judicial posts, and the total cost of the 
minor appointments which have to be reserved for 
their training is about 8 lacs, and the difference in cost 
infilling these minor appointments by Indian civil 
servants and by provincial service officers is about 4 
lacs a year. So much additional expenditure would 
only be justified by a clear and substantia! gain in 
efficiency : far from that, the Indian civil service or- 
ganisation is ill-suited for recruitment of the judiciary. 

The defects of the Indian civil service system in 
ensuring the qualification needed for judges have long 
agitated the minds of the Indian authorities and have 
been growing more and more manifest with time, until 
after an active correspondence which went on between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State from 
1903 to 1907 the Government of India (Lord Minto, 
Lord Kitchener, H. Earle Richards, law member, 
E. N. Baker, of the Indian civil service, C. H. 
Scott, military member, and J, F, Finlay, of the 
Indian civil service; J. O. Miller, of the Indian 
civil service, and H. Adamson, of the Indian civil 
service dissentients ) recorded its opinion. of the 
situation in these emphatic terms :-—‘It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the political dangers of the 
present situation or the importance of effecting 
a material improvement in the capacity, training and 
status of the Indian civil service judges. It is im- 
possible at any rate in the advanced provinces to 
justify a system under which a gentleman who has 
no knowledge of civil law and who has never been in- 
side a civil court in his life can be and often is at one 
step promoted to be a judge of appeal in civil cases, 
and to hear appeals from subordinate judges who are 
trained lawyers with years of legal experience.’ 

The history of the service shows that the reluc- 
tance of its members to adopt a judicial career has 
been increasing with time, so tha®it became necessary 
to offer the inducement of increased pay. Even then 
the tradition has persisted that the executive depart- 
ment 1s more sought after by the best men than the 
other. branch. 

*Not only has the freer atmosphere of tevenue 
and executive work more attractions for them, but 
there is a feeling that as a judge they would be 
like square pegs made to fit round holes. That 
feeling was very graphically described to us by an 
able member of the local civil service of Madras. 

A civilian judge who has never been behind the 
scenes, never drafted a plaint or a written statement 
nor examined or cross-examined a witness in his 


life, must. be @. 2 considerable disadvantage in 
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arriving at the true and important facts of a case. 
He can but dimly realise the value of interlocutory 
proceedings in bringing issues to a head, and his 
control over the conduct of the trial in court must 
tend to be weak and uncertain. Not the least form- 
idable of his difficulties is the inevitable lack of 
understanding and sympathy which must ordinarily 
be between bin and the ‘bar. Supposing he has 
had the opporrunity, which he has not, to bring to 
the bench a sufficient stock of knowledge of the law, 
he will have realised on the first day of his judicial 
career that the really difficult task for which he had 
no preparation was to apply the right law to the 
facts before him. That is not capable of being 
learned except by years’ experience and training, 
It is not learned by passing an examination however 
difficult. It is possible to acquire it on the bench, 
but only at a great cost tothe litigant public. There 
have been civil service judges who surmounted all 
these difficulties and made the continuance of the 
system possible for so long. But the system itself 
is unsound, and the authorities should, I think, be 
prepared to discard it. The proposals for its improve- 
ment should be regarded only as a provisional 
measure. The only reform which is worth trying 
in the Indian civil service system as a recruiting 
field for judges would be by effecting a bifurcation 
immediately after the open competitive examination. 
From this stage their special training must be regu- 
lated with a view entirely to the requirements ofa 
judicial officer. This was the proposal made by 
Lord Kitchener, and approved by Lord Minto and 
the members of his executive council except Sir 
Harvey Adamson and Mr. Miller. It should be 


A 


understood that any time diverted to executive work 


is not only lost but must retard the growth of a 
habit of mind which is best described as the judicial 
as contradistinguished from the executive manner 
of doing things. I would, to that extent, modify the 
recommendation of the majority on this point made 
in paragraph 32 of annexure X. 

I am aware that some members of the service told 
us that in their opinion the best training fora judge 
in India was ensured by his employment for a 
sufficiently Jong time in executive duties. On the 
other hand the Indian public opinion, both lay and 
professional, strongly expressed before us, was to the 
reverse effect ; the thing they deprecated most was 
what they called excutive bias. 

The training of a civil service judge will have to be 
graduated as far as it is possible having regard to the 
constitution of the courts in India. There are two 
grades of civil courts under a district judge ; that of 
munsiffs (in Bombay called subordinate judge, class 
Il}, and of subordinate judges, already described, It 
would be necessary for a civilian recruit to act for at 
least four years as a wunsiff and for another four 
years as a subordinate judge before being appointed 
to offi ia'e with any degree of permanency as a district 
and sessions judge. It might also be arranged that 
while a civil servant is working as a munsiff he 
should have the powers of a magistrate and try some 
criminal cases. 

I may as well notice here the argument urged 
before us in favour of appointing judges from the civil 
service that some such system prevails in several 
continental countries, notably Germany and France, 
where it has been found to work -satisfaciorilv. We 
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were not, however, furnished with any data which 
would enable us to say how far the analogy holds 
good. It would be necessary to know, for instance, 
how many grades of jurisdiction there are, how the 
procedure is adjusted to each class of court, whether 
the judges sit singly or in bench, whether the judges 
or thejuries find facts, what are the provisions for 
rectifying errors, the nature of the litigation, whether 
the law is codified, how far the rulings of the court 
are regarded as authoritative on questions of law, 
how many systems of law have they to administer 
and so on. The pecuniary limits of courts of civil juris- 
diction in India are high enough to cover the great bulk 
of civil suits, they are not limited to ang particular 
class of actions, and the judges have to find facts as 
well as to apply the law. They also exercise sum- 
mary jurisdiction which precludes appeals and have 
frequently to dispose of difficult and complicated 
questions of law and procedure. The judges of all 
grades have to be familiar with the Hindu law and 
the Muhammadan law, with numerous acts of the 
Indian legislature, the rulings of the high courts 
and the Privy Council and they must have a 
good grasp of the principles of the English com- 
mon Jaw and equity law. A man without initial 
legal training and experience of proceedings in 
the courts will have to find his way very slowly 
indeed, and it is not expected that an Indian civil 
servant sitting as a munsiff or a subordinate judge 
wlll be able to cope with much work. Apart from 
anything else the mass of vernacular docunicct« and 
accounts he will have to deal with every day will beé a 
serious difficulty to him. 

The othersources from which to obtain district or 
sessions judges are (i) the bar in India and in England, 
and (ii) the munsiffs and subordinate judges. The 
advantages of appointing from the bar are obvious. 
You get a man who is already trained, and the 
expense of training which is considerable in the case 
of a member of the Indian civil service is saved ; and 
provided the field of selection is large enough the 
chances of making a mistake should be very little. 
It has been said that in India the competent barristers 
and pleaders are too rich to accept a district judgeship 
and the rest are not competent. Such a form of 
reasoning hardly needs refutation, My estimate is 
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that, in the larger provinces specially, barristers and 


pleaders of considerable attainments and practice? 


would be available in sufficient numbers to fill all the 


district judgeships and more. The Aitchison Commis- a 


sion in 1886-87 recommended that some appoint- 
ments to district and sessions judgeships should be 
made from the bar, and it is remarkable that, though 
the recommendation was accepted by the Government, 
it has not yet been given effect to. The growth of 
the profession in the meantime, in numbers and 
efficiency, has on the other hand been phenomenal, 
Similarly in England we were told by the master of the 
rolls and Lord Justice Swinfen Eady that considering 
the salary of the district judges (which is on the aver- 
age Rs. 2,300 a month) there would be so many candi- 
dates of the standing of the county court judges that 
the difficulty would lie in making a selection. 
sure that such men would be welcomed by the pro- 
fession, If after they have been selected in England 
they are allowed say six months to master the rudi- 
ments of the vernacular of the province to which they 
will be posted and another six months in India to 
acquire a certain amount of familiarity with the 
spoken dialect and with the procedure of the Indian 
courts, they will have little difficulty in grasping the 
essentials of Indian legal business. If the civil 
servant judge having been longer in the country has 
some advantage in the matter of knowing the people 
better—though that knowledge is much exaggerated — 
that will be more than counterbalanced by the 
superior training of the barrister judge. Besides it 
should be remembered that in most district and 
sessions judges’ courts there are interpreters and 
translators, the arguments are conducted in English 
and there isalways the bar to berelied upon in 


' matters of difficulty. The great advantage which a 


trained barrister from England would bring to bear 
upon the administration of justice in the districts will 
be a habit of mind inspired by the best traditions of 
the English courts. I would suggest that a beginning 
at least be made with, say, ten appointments through- 
out India, and when experience has been acquired, the 
number of judges from England for the district courts 
may be substantially increased.” 
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THE NECESSITY FOR RECRUITMENT IN INDIA 


[Quoted fromthe minute of Justice Abdur Rahim in 
the Report of the Public Services Commissioners]. 


GGQrPTHEN the question of employment in the public 
T service of India has to be considered in its 
important aspect of affording an adequate 

career to the educated Indians wishing to serve their 
country. In this connection it will not be inappro- 
priate to take a bird’s-eye view of the field of recruit- 
ment in England for Indian public services. The 
evidence shows what was'‘naturally to be expected 
that under noarmal conditions an Indian carecrdoes 


not rank at all high in the estimation of English 
youths of more than average capacity and ambi- 
tion.* Such men prefer one of the many careers open 


* Elsewhere Justice Rahim urges that greater im- 
portance should be attached to oriental subjects in 
the Indian civil service examination, “to draw those 
young Englishmen for whom ‘the magic of the east’ 
ig not entirely computable in salaries and pensions.” 
The bureaucratic attitude with regard to India is 
pithily expressed in their favourite phrase, “the land 
of regrets.” 
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to them in England, the army, the navy, the diplo- 
matic service, the church and the law, journalism, 
literature, education, business, and the home civil 
service. It has also been brought to our notice that 
the increasing activities of social life in manifold 
directions have, in England, so augmented the 
demand for educated men that only a very limited 
number of youngmen of superior calibre are available 
for foreign employment, and to this small number, 
Service in self-governing colonies seems to appeal 
more strongly than service in India. There can he 
no doubt that the offers which Indian services 
ordinarily get proceed mostly from candidates of 
average attainments and rather limited outlook, 
more orless obliged by circumstances to seek fora 
living in a land which otherwise does not evoke much 
enthusiasm in their breasts. I am not inclined to 
depreciate the many good qualities of such men, and 
have no doubt that they prove quite equal to the 
daily duties of official business. But we cannot look 
with confidence to recruits of this type as a body to 
supply the higher order of administrative talent 


which alone can enable a foreigner to understand the. 


real forces at work in the very eomplex conditions 
of modern India and to guide them with sympathy. 
I have no hesitation in recording my opinion that the 
country in its present circumstances cannot satisfy 
or fairly be called upon to accommodate more than 
a very limited number of English officials of this 
class. ; 

“On the other hand, as was to be expected, the 
Indian field of recruitment has been steadily expand- 
ing. The response of India to the demands of 
modern ideals of civic life has for sometime been 
growing rapidly emphatic, not only among the 
Hindus aud Parsis, but among the Muhammadans, 
the Sikhs and in other communities. Western educa- 
tion is spreading in all parts of India and amongst 
allclasses, in castes and families whose hereditary 
occupations have been of a purely intellectual or 
literary character, amongst those whose ancestors 
carried on the military, civil and revenue administra- 
tion of the country under the Mogul emperors, and 
also among growing sections of the commercial and 
industrial communities. The educational institutions 
of India, from the most primitive primary schools 
known as maktabs and pathsalas to the universities 
and colleges, are literally full to overflowing. If 
they were multiplied five-fold they would soon be 
filled. Indian students are also flocking to foreign 
countries ; they are crowding, not only at the doors 
of British universities, but are spreading to America 
and Japan, and some also come to France, Germany 
and Switzerland. Leaving aside a fair proportion of 
inefficients, the number of those well qualified fora 
riche civic career has been growing larger day by 

ay. 
“But on the other hand tie careers open to an 
educated Indian are grievously limited. To him, 
whether he be a Sikh, a Pathan, a descendant of the 
Moguls or a Rajput, the Commissioned ranks of the 
army and the navy still remain closed. Literature, 
dwing to the absence of a large reading public, 
affords very limited attractions as a career except 
to the specially gifted, journalism presents more 


‘difficulties than prizes, while the larger commercial 


and industrial enterprises mostly belong to foreigners 
whose reluctance to employ educated Indians except 
in purely clerical work bas been specially brought 
home to us. Law possibly has had more than its 
fair share of recruits, and medicine, the only other 
large independent profession, though crowded in big 
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cities like Calcutta and Bombay, can still accom- 
modate a certain number, and so also teaching so 
far as it is a private enterprise. Indians cannot look 
for a career in any capacity in the colonies, uor for 
all practical purposes anywhere else outside their 
own country. The pressure therefore on the public 
service of India from the Indian side is so great that 
the question, as is well known, has assumed consi- 
derable political proportions. No doubt the number 
of men that can be absorbed in such service must 
necessarily be small compared to the total educated 
force of the country; all that can reasonably be 
expected, and is asked for, is that the disabilities 
should be removed and the conditions ofentry be 
such as to make the service freely accessible to honest 
effort and merit. For the rest other forces must be 
relied upon to open other avenues of employment. 

“In this connection 1 may notice that it has been 
urged before us that the first and foremost duty of 
the British government in India is towards the vast 
masses of the people, and so long as the interests of 
peace and security are safeguarded and there is no 
demand from the general population for the larger 
employment of Indian officials, the Government need 
not pay much heed to the cry of educated Indians. 
The sphere of duties here suggested for the Indian 
government is so obviously primitive and reaction- 
ary that it hardly calls for an elaborate refutation. 
It was never anticipated that the duty of the Indian 
Government as a civilised government would be fully 
discharged by merely keeping peace and order which 
is as much necessary for its own existence as for the 
well-being of the people. Onthe other hand it has 
from the very commencement undertaken to uplift 
the general level of the people in their material, in- 
tellectual, and moral conditions, to spread modern 
science and culture, and to develop the instincts | 
of enlightened citizenship affording at the same ame) 
ample and growing opportunities to qualified 
Indians to manage the affairs of their own country. 
The time seems to be ripe when a much freer and 
larger admission of Indians into the higher regions 
of administration has become necessary, if there is 
to be harmony between the Government and the re- 
awakened life of India. An English official in so 
far as he represents a high level of western knowledge 
and training, has a sincere and earnest desire to 


. help the cause of progress combined with an apti- 


tude for adapting wesiern methods to the changing 
conditions of au ancient oriental country, and above 
all a determination to deal justly not merely between 
one Indian and another, but what is much more 
politically important and far more difficult, between 
conflicting Indian and English claims which constant- 
ly crop up in various forms, has a very useful career 
in India, and will always be welcomed by competent 
Indian public opinion. A few such men will consider- 
ably strengthen the bonds between the Government | 
and the people; on the other hand an English 
official of a lower type or with lower ideals would 
at the present day be felt as an anachronism and 
proved a fruitful sourse of political friction, I would 
also point out the obvious fact that an English 
official is at best a bird of passage in India, his ties 
and cherished associations lie outside the country, 
he stands in need of frequent and prolonged absences 
from his work leading to constant shiftings of of- 
cial arrangements, his kuowledge of the people, their 
wants and aspirations must always be more or less 
limited, and when he retires at tae age varying be- 
tween 40 and 55 all his training and ripe experience 
are entirely lost to the country. He is expensive 
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to train, expensive to employ—two men, roughly 
speaking, being required to do one man’s work*—and 
is a dead loss to the country when he retires. Even 
supposing that he initially brings to his work some 


* This is no exaggeration; the figure for the 
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superior qualifications, still the balance of advan- 
tage must in the nature of things be heavily on the 
side of the Indian official. Further, an efficient Indian 
administrator has a value to the country far great- 


+ 


er than is to be measured by the actual output of his ~* 


daily routine work. He becomes a centre of further 


Indian civil service is that for every 100 superior growth.” 

appointments the leave, deputation and training 

reserves consist of 94°5 junior officers. POL. 
CONCLUSION 


E have finished our summary of 
the Report of the commissioners. 
We have dealt only with the main 
features and general principles, and not 
with the details of the recommendations 
in such matters as the reorganisation of 
the services, increase of salaries, propor- 
tion reserved for Indians in the various 
departments, &c. As Mr. Chaubal observes, 
these recommendations, if taken in their 
entirety, will eventually mean a fair ad- 
vance, but two things have to be kept in 
l mind in this connection. In the first place, 
hthree of the members of the Aitchison 
Commission gave their adherence to the 
report on the distinct understanding that 
the scheme would be acted on asa whole 
and no alterations would be made on any 
‘essential point, but this wassoon forgotten 
and important recommendations which 
-favoured the Indians were ignored, while 
those of a retrograde character were ap- 
proved and introduced. In the second 
place, as Mr. Chaubal very rightly points 
out, “It is, I believe, the expectation of the 
Indian public that this commission should 
recommend a proportion of the higher 
service for recruitment in India which 
will not only redress this set-back, but 
will take into account the progress that 
India has made since 1886 and such fur- 
ther progress as she may reaSonably be 
expected to make during the next thirty 
years, for it will take fully that time to 
work up the proportion recommended, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
vested interests must be safeguarded.”’ 

The majority of commissioners, in para- 
graph 36 of their report, observe : ‘We be- 
lieve that in the long run the surest se- 
curity for the employment of a due number 


of Indians lies in publicity and in the 
‘watchfulness of the representatives of 
their interests in the various legislative 
councils.” To secure this publicity and 
watchfulness we have made a special 
study of the report and have presented the 
results in a form which we trust will suc- 
ceed in evoking public interest. Mr. Ram- 
say Macdonald also says, in almost similar 
terms, that “the only real guarantee of 
their adequate employment is the improve- 
ment of their educational institutions, and 
the influence they gain in their legislative 
councils.” It is, therefore, necessary that 
the elected representatives of the legisla- 
ture should awake to the needs of the 
situation, and study the question seriously. 

Such a study, we are bound to confess, 
will create a feeling of bitter disappoint- 
ment, but we must gather courage from 
our failures. This feeling, as we have been 
told by persons who knew Mr. Gokhale 
intimately, contributed not a little to his 
premature and sudden death, and Mr. 
Chaubal has spoken in one place of his 
minute of dissent of the ‘painful impression’ 
which the evidence received by the com- 
mission for two years left on his mind, 
and elsewhere heealludes to ‘the strength 
and influence of the forces that work in 
India for encouraging recruitment from 
abroad.’ The Indian civil service, a strong 
and organised body, brought all its forces 
to bear on the occasion, and in respect of 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indians, 
adopted the motto of ‘no surrender.’ 
Indian opinion was not similarly orga- 
nised, and the selection of witnesses for exa- 
mination by the commission being in the 
hands of the Government whose policy 
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was under criticism, unanimity of views, a 
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the part of Indians, was not to be ex- 
pected. The result was, that the official 
attitude triumphed, perhaps beyond its 
most sanguine expectations, for the consti- 
tution of the commission was not predo- 
minantly bureaucratic, and even Mr. Ram- 
say Macdonald was swept away by the 
reactionary tide, and told us plainly that 
unless we gained in power and influence 
nobody could help us.’ 
~ Not that there was any lack of fine 
phrases and generous sentiments ; we know 
from experience that the promise is usually 
the more loud as the performance is poor. 
Mr. Justice Rahim refers in one place to 
‘the wide divergence that still exists be- 
tween declarations of policy as made by 
‘British statesmen and their enforcement in 
-actual practice by those immediately con- 
cerned with the Indian administration.” 
In paragraph 35 of their report, for ins- 
tance, the commissioners speak of the ten- 
dency of a minimum of high posts reserved 
for Indians to become a maximum, and 
on this ground they “wish to establish 
nothing which will prevent qualified 
Indians, wherever available, from being 
appointed in any number” on their merits.” 
The commissioners even claim to have 
been inspired by the sentiments of Mr. 
Gokhale. They say, 

“Weowe much to the- ripe experience gained by 
him in the lifelong service of his country and are 
confident that in many of our recommendations 
the spirit of his counsels will be found reflected.” 

But no Indian need be told whether this 
declaration is more in accord with the 
facts, as they reveal themselves in the 
shape of recommendations, than that of 
Mr. Justice Rahim, who prefaces his dissen- 
ting minute with the observation : 

“I must acknowlegde that I have derived much 
confidence from the fact that the main proposals 
which I have ventured to put forward had his [Mr. 
Gokhale’s}] entire approval, and were virtually for- 
mulated in consultation with him.” 

The object of the commission of 1886— 
87 was declared to be to ‘do fall justice 

o the natives of India to higher and more 
extensive employment in the public 
service ;” it was, to quote their own words 
once more, “That all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects should receive equal treatment” and 
‘fall invidious distinctions of class or race 
should be removed. 

When the Under-secretary of state 
announced the appointment of the present 
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commission in 1912 from his place in the 
House of Commons, he said : 


“The problem before us when we have educated 
Indians is to give them the fullest opportunity in the 
government oftheir own country to exercise the ad- 
vantages which they have acquired by training and 
by education.” — 

But what is the result ? All the oppor- 
tunity of government that has been given 
is represented by the proposal to appoint 
seven Indians annually in the Indian civil 
service and possibly two more. There are 
of course other recommendations, but this 
is the foremost of them. The following 
extract from Mr. Chaubal will give a 
correct idea on the subject : 

“The estimate of the net increase in cost involved 
in the recommendations of the commission is given as 
Rs. 42,25,760. This, as stated, is an estimate of 
the ultimate increase which will occur when all our 
proposals have taken effect. How long it may take 
to give all of them practical effect is not stated, nor 
is there any attempt at calculating this time. But 
during this indefinite transitional stage increased 
salaries and better prospects havein the immediate 
future been recommended for all European officers in 
those departments which are to be eventually services 
wholly recruited in India, such as agriculture, civil 
veterinary, forest, &c., and these increased salaries are 
proposed, as the present oues are considered to he 
insufficient to secure and retain the services o: men 
of the required calibre. * Substantial increases over 
the present rates are proposed, because it is consider- 
ed desirable that officers who may be appointed to 
any of these departments from Europe should be of 
the highest quality, and their conditions of employ- 
ment should be such as to make it reasonably certain 
that they will remain in India fora full term of service. 
This implies that for many years to come there will 
not only be no decrease in, but an appreciable increase 
over, the present cost, roughly for about 30 years 
more in some departments at least, and at least for 
the next 10 to 15 years in some others. Though it 
may be difficult to calculate this immediate increased 
cost precisely, it will, on a rough calculation, come 
to about Rs, 20,00,000. Then the increased cost for 
the super-posts in the educational department is not 
included in the estimate. Assuming an average of 
Rs, 2,000 a month for these posts, it will cost about 
Rs 5,00,000 more. 

“The cost involved in the proposal to abolish the 
4: per cent. contribution towards the pension of Indian 
civilservants is about Rs. 9,00,000. The increased 
maximum pension proposed means an additional cost 
of Rs, 9,00,000. The additional pensions proposed 
to certain high officers mean an added cost of Rs. 
3,00,000. Thus the immediate additional cost invol- 
ved in the various proposals comes to :— 

Rs. 20,00,000 for the officers who will be recruited 
in Europe in certain services 





Rs. 9,00,000 for the abolition of the 4 per cent 
contribution 
Rs. 9,00,000 increased maximum pension 
Rs. 8,00,000 additional pension to certain officers ; 
and 
Rs. 5,00,000 super-posts in the educational 
_——-—— department, 
Rs. 46,00,000 or £306,667. 
a. Fheitalies are hel eaaa 
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For practical purposes, therefore, if all our recom- 
mendations are given effect to, the Secretary of State 
must be prepared to sanction an additional cost 
of Rs. 88,25,760 or £ 588, 384. 


The commission was not composed en- 
tirely of ‘sun-dried bureaucrats’ ; but some 
of its members were trained in the bracing 
atmosphere of the House of Commons, 
and there were others who may be sup- 
posed to have brought a fresh outlook to 
bear on Indian affairs; yet the result of 
their deliberations was not very different 
from what the findings of a body of 
narrow-minded civilians might well be 
conceived to be. The reason is that so 
long as the bureaucrat rules supreme in 
the executive councils, it is idle to expect 
any views inconsistent with the interests 
of the bureaucracy, who are in possession 
ofthe field, to prevail. Mr. Chaubal con- 
trasts the liberality displayed by govern- 
mentin regard to the educated Indian’s 
claim for participation in public life, in the 
municipalities and district boards, with 
the jealousy betrayed in guarding the en- 
trance to higher offices against them. In 
the one case the material prospects of the 
bureaucracy are not affected, in the other 
they have to be substantially curtailed. 
This is the explanation of the contrast to 
which Mr. Chaubal draws attention. 

The two Indian members on whom, 
upon the lamentable death of Mr. Gokhale, 
devolved the duty of championing Indian 
rights, have nobly played their part. The 
mastery of fundamental principles, the 
courage born of a righteous indignation, 
and the facility of vigorous expression 
which Mr. Justice Rahim especially has 
displayed will long be admired by his 
countrymen, and not the less so because 
he happens to belong to a community 
which in the past did not look with favour 
upon the political views of the advanced 
school of Indian thought. Neither of the 
two Indian representatives are disappoint- 
ed place-hunters or failed B. A.’s—a class 
which, according to the favourite official 
theory, is alone responsible for the agita- 
tion against bureaucratic rule. On the 
contrary, both are Government officials, 
and hold the highest posts open to the 
natives of India, onein the judicial and the 
other in the executive line. Their opinions, 
therefore, possess all the authority which 
high English officials claim for their own, 
and more, for, being Indians, they are ina 
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thoughts and aspirations of their country- 
men. Theloss of Mr. Gokhale is indeed 
irreparable. Butin his absence we could 
not hope to have two stauncher and mot, 
faithful spokesmen of India than Messrs. 
Chaubaland Rahim. The high standard 
of patriotism, courage and ability set up 
by them will, we feel, make it impossible 
for similar highpiaced Indians in future to 
play false to their country under the thinly 
veiled guise of moderation. They have 
shown that there can be no compromise 
with truth when momentous issues are in- 
volved. 

A few out of the many passages quote 
in the previous pages will bear repetition 
and illustrate our meaning. We shall begin 
with Mr. Justice Rahim : 


“If it is meant that the connection of the British 
people with the Government of India necessarily 
implies the perpetuation of British officers in certain - 
civil services of the country, like the Indian civil 
service and the police, the theory mixes up the 
Government of a country with its administrative 
personnel, Further, I can well understand the British 
people deciding in the best interests of both the 
countries to retain the government of India and 
gradually relinquishing all share in the civil adminis- 
tration. In fact this is understood by the Indian , 
public to be the legitimate goal of the policy under- 
lying the proclamations and the statutes which 
declare that the Indians shall suffer no disabilities 
and limitations in the public service of their country.” 

‘« if Rabindranath Tagore the poet had chosen 
an educational career in the Government service he 
would probably have found himself in the pro- 
vincial service.” 

“ owhat is mildly called a ‘British minimum,’ 
but which, in the contemplation of the majority of 
the Commissioners, really means 80 per cent. or more 
of these posts...” 

“The main significance of the changed conditions 
in India isto be found inthe growth of a national 
sense within the last few years. Like all great ideas, 
itis showing a remarkable rapidity of development, 
whose full meaning is not easily grasped by out- 
siders.” 

“The Hindus above all have been the organisers 
of the Indian National Congress, whose proud boast 
to-day is that its title ‘national’ has been amply 
justified. Itis pointed out that almost all the im- 
portant items ing ts political programme have received 
warm support of the leaders of all Indiancommunities, 
whether they speak from the Congress platform or 
from that of the Moslem League or from the Sikh 
Khalsa.” q 

“oen buman nature being asitis, the officer’ recruit- 
edin India will always feel the inequality of treat- 
ment wheu they are given less pay than those recruit- 
ed in England... The evidence amply shows that the 
feeling engendered by the differentiation in the higher 
ranks of the service isso tense thatit should no longer 
be permitted to embarass the administration.” : 

“Recent revision of pay :—This has takeu place in 
most of the services recruited in England. ... But the 
absence of such revision does not necessarily mean, 


except perhaps in the case of the pombe: services not 
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represented at the headquarters, that a particular 

service has been overlooked. This must specially be 

borne in mind in the case of the Indian civil service 

which is constantly and most strongly represented on 
Miho Government of India.” 

“It should be the aim by attaching somewhat 
greater importance to oriental subjects in the syllabus 
for the open competition to draw those young English- 
men for whom the “magie of the east” is not entirely 
computable in salaries and pensions...” 

“All that I wish to express clearly is that in 
common fairness, so long as any source of recruitment 
of Indian officials exists in England, the English door 
must be open to Indians as well not merely in theory 
to satisfy the letter of the statute, but effectively.” 

“The distinctive feature which has established it 
[eompetitive examination] most in popular favour 
is’ the decisive safeguard which it provides against 
“the danger of partiality in the exercise of state 
patronage,” 

“Generally speaking, the principle which has 
conimended itself to me, and whichisin accord with 
the practically unanimous opinion of representative 
Indians of all communities and provinces, is that it 
is inadvisible as it is unsonnd and unnecessary to 
emphasise the question of communal or provincial 
representation in the superior services. The personnel 
required for these services should be possessed of the 
highest qualification available and any narrow 
contraction of the area Of recruitment should be 
avoided.” 

“The right policy to pursue is to look to India for 
recruitment to public services generally.... But for 
& services requiring a scientific or technical qualification 

for which educational opportunities have not yet 
been fully developed in India, while every step should 
be taken by the state without delay to develop the 
educational institutions, it is also necessary, till 
the institutions are in proper working order, that the 
state should subsidise selected Indian students 
desiring to proceed to England with a view to 
qualifying themselves for such appointments,’ 


Speaking of lieutenant-governorships 
and memberships of the council, 


“In their incumbents, who exercise the privileges 
and functions of legislators, rulers, and ministers, the 
gifts and the sympathies of a statesman are needed 
rather than the training of a departmental official. 
The enlightened public opinion of India would like 
these positions to be generally filled by men who are 
in no way fettered by traditions of a service.” 

“I have......recommended that for all appointments 
of a professorial status the practice should be to 
secure men of achievement wherever found for the 
more important subjects of study and research, and 
that the state should offer then» such reasonable 
terms as will be suitable in each case. I have shown 
in the appropriate annexures that the report of the 

k majority has failed to give full recognition to this 
obviously sound principle from fear of causing injury 
to the Indian educational service and the Indian 
medical service.” 
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* The majority report says as follows on the 
grant of technical scholarships: Such a system has 
certain advantages in the earlier stages of a country’s 
development, and there is still scope for it today in 
India. But it should be recognised that itis more 
profitable to spend money on indigenous institutions 
with a view tc equipping them ona scale which will 
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“The educated classes generally shonld be able to 
realise that they have an effective part in guiding 
and controlling the administration for the benefit of 
thecountry. Unless the number reaches this point, 
the throwing open of a few more posts will solve no 
problem.” 

"The points of view from which the majority of 
the Commissioners and myself have approached the 
question of employment of Indians are substantially 
different. The qustion they have asked themselves 
is, whit are the means to be adopted for éxtending 
the employment of Indian... Kut the proper stand- 
point, which alone in my opinion furnishes a satis- 
factory basis to work upon, is that the importation 
of officials from Europe should be limited to cases of 
clear necessity, and the question therefore to be asked 
is, in which services and to what extent should ap- 
pointments be made in England.” 

“In the region of appointments carrying salaries 
of Rs, 200 and upwards, the percentage [of Indians] 
has risen from 34 to42 since 1887, and in appoint- 
ments of Rs. 500 and upwards, from 12 to 19 per 
cent, and in those carrying pay of Rs. 800 and 
upwards, from 4 to 10 per cent. This during the 
space of a quarter of a century I” 

“I would also point out the obvious fact that an 
English official is at best a bird of passage in India, 
his ties and cherished associations lie outside the 
country, he stands in need of frequent and prolonged 
absences from his work leading to constant shiftings 
of official arrangements, his knowledge of the people, 
their wants and aspirations must always be more or 
less limited and when he retires at the age varying 
between 40 and 55 all his training and ripe experience 
are lost to the country. He is expensive to train, 
expensive to employ—two ten, roughly speaking, 
being required todo one man’s work—and is a dead 
loss to the country when he retires.” 

“An efficient Indian administrator has a value to 
the country far greater than is to be measured by the 
actual output of his daily routine work. He becomes 
a centre of further growth.” 

“The educational institutions of India, from the 
most primitive primary schools known as muktabs 
and pathsalas to the universities an] colleges, are 
literally full to overflowing. Ifthey were multiplied 
five-fold they would soon be filled.” 

“In the profession of law which it must be 
observed was wholly unknown to the Hindu and 
Muhammadan systems and is, of all institutions, 
peculiarly occidental, Indians have acquired such re- 
markable proficiency, that it is now conceded to 
them as being particularly suited to their aptitudes.”’ 

“the idea of the European officials having to 
deal with the people of India without the medium 
of the western-educated Indian is too wild for serious 
contemplation. It would be no exaggeration to 
say that without their co-operation the adminis- 
tration could not be carried on for a single day.” 

“the Indian Muhammadans have not remained 
unaffected by the recent national movement. Their 
sense of the duty to live in amity and friendship with 
one’s neighbours so strictly enforced by their religion 
has now insensibly glided into the channels of na- 
tionalism. The younger followers of Sir Syed Ahmad 
cite with cordial approval the simile in which he 
likened the Hindus and the Muhammadans to the 
two apples of India’s eyes. They repudiate with 
equal warmth the dissent which he had at one time. 
expressed from some of the more advanced political 
measures advocated by the Indian National Congress 
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“IfMr. Gokhale’s bill for popular education, 
Supported as it was by the entire educated opinion 
of the country, has not been placed on the Indian 
statute book, the blame cannot be laid at their 
door.” 

“So far as this is a matter for personal observa- 
tion, One should have thought that the standard 
of living which obtains among the great mass of 
ie, Population could hardly have been any 
ower. 


- Take, again, the following from Mr. 
Chaubal : 

Speaking of the post office, telegraph 
and: some other departments, 

“Thus the Indian percentage in the three classes is 
only 23, 8'2, and 6'4, And yet they are all services 
recruited in India. This illustrates how large still 
is the field for the wider employment of Asiatic Indians 
in services in which recruitment is ordinarily stated 
to he within the country. In view of the present 
figures, it would be more appropriate to call them 
Europe recruited services than Indian recruited.” 

“The proportions mst be such as will cumula- 
tively throughout the services help to create the 
feeling that we Indians are in a substantial degree 
carrying on the Government of the country,” 

“The evidence received by us in India during the 
last two years has left on my mind a painful impres- 
sion that a much more sympathetic treatment by, 
and a far more liberal association: with, Englishmen 
is required before that sense of subjection is 
appreciably reduced, and before the desired sentiment 
of a common citizenship is created, for at present 
it is indeed non-existent except perhaps in platform 
speeches.” l 

“one cannot help being struck with the assump- 
tion that this capacity to represent the masses is 
taken for granted inthe European and the Anglo- 
Indian. It is difficult to understand exactly what 
is intended to be conveyed by the word “represent’’. 
If it implies a knowledge of the conditions of life of 
these masses, their habits, their ways of living and 
thinking, their wants and grievances, the ability to 
enter into their thoughts, and appreciate what is 
necessary to educate them, to give them higher ideas 
of life, and make them realise their duties towards 
all about them, there ought to be no doubt that the 
educated Indian has all these in a far greater degree 
than any European or Anglo Indian can claim to 
have.” 

“Perhaps the truth, however unpalatable, is that 
there is still a number of the average English officials 
in India who have a distrust and suspicion about the 
educated Indian. The explanation of this is probably 
that given by Sir P, M. Mehtain his evidence—that 
the English Official does not like the independence, 
the self-assertion, and the self-respect which come 
naturally in the wake ofeducation. As Dr. Words- 
worth stated in his evidence hefore the last Com- 
mission, ‘deferential ignorance, conciliatory manners, 
and a plentiful absence of originality and independence 
are now and will always be, ata premium,’ Itis 
high time that this shibboleth was exploded.” 

“It ig indeed hardly consistent that while on the 
one hand Government should foster and encourage 
the growth of opportunities for educated Indians for 
participation in public hfe, in the municipalities and 
district boards, aud in the imperial and provincial 
legislative councils, they should, on the other, so 
jealously guara the entrance of eđucated indigenous 
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agency into the higher and better remunerated posts 
in the state.” ki 

“It must not be lost sight of that, owing to the 
necessity of safe;‘uarding vested interests, any recom- 
mendations that the Commission make will requige» 
about a generation to take full effect ; and therefore 
our recommendations must not be simply based -. 
on the present progress and advance of India, but ` 
must take into account such further progress as may 
reasonably be expected to take place within a period 
of about the next thirty years.” 

“The very meagre percentage of Asiatic Indians in 
the higher service must not be hidden from view by 
lumping the Anglo-Indians and the Asiatic Indians 
together, under the plausible excuse of the defini- 
tion of the ‘statutory natives of India’ in the Act.” 
‘“...the large body of [Indian] evidence which 
considers that the British oficial in India must haye 
arrived at some maturity of judgment before bein 
invested with the large civil and magisterial powers 
which even as a young officer he is called upon t 


exercise soon after his arrival in India....... The wishes ™ 


of the people of India in this respect are entitled to 
far more weight than all the considerations men- 
tioned in the report taken together.” 

The point of view of the domiciled com- 
munity is fitly represented by Mr. Madge, 
who quotes the following from Sir J. Fitz- 
james Stephen : 


‘It seems to me the first principle which must be 
borne in mind is that the maintenance of the position 
of the district officers is absolutely essential to the g 
maintenance of British rule in India, and that any 
diminution of their influence and authority over the 
natives would be dearly bought even by an improve- 
ment in the administration of justice,” 

Mr. Madge has the hardihood to speak 
of the ‘ostracism of the domiciled commu- 
nity’ from appointments to which they 
ought to be eligible, and in order to justify 
the low standard of education which pre 
vails in it, falls foul of the Indian univer- 
sities as cramming institutions which fur- 
nish no test of character, says that ‘there: 
is no teaching to compare with that 
gained in the practical experience of ful- 
filling duty,’ and appeals, perhaps not very 
successfully, to the ‘universal law that a 
child takes its nationality from its father.” 

While the bureaucrats of the Indian civil 
service wouldgave Burma and the politi- 
cal departments from the invasion of suc- 
cessful candidates at the open competitive 
examination (vide the dessentient note of 
Sir M. Hammick and Mr. Sly), Mr. Rahim 
insists on at least one-third of the appoint- 
ments of the entire civil service cadre 
being thrown open to Indians. By way 
of compromise, Mr. Chaubal suggests 
a quarter, and is supported in this by Sir 
T. Morison and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 
Mr. Gokhale, bad he been alive, wonld be 


more likely to side with My. Rahim than 
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with Mr. Chaubal. The Commission re- 
commends that Indians should be declared 
eligible to 25 per cent. of the superior posts 
only. It may safely be taken for granted 
that out of eleven members of the com- 
niussion, at least five, e. g., Sir T. Morison 
and Messrs. Chaubal, Rahim, k. Mac- 
donald, and Gokhale, are in favour of 
throwing open 25 per cent. of the entire 
civil service cadre, and not of the superior 
And nothing 
less than this is likely to meet the barest 
requirements of the situation, for as Mr. 


, Chaubal observes, i 


_ “Whatever may come after a successful termina- 
tion of the war, the country is now in a ferment and 
IS anxiously waiting the final pronouncements of this 
Commission for some substantial indication of the 
‘altered angle of vision” towards Indian problems.” 


Even the most superficial reader cannot 
fail to rise from a perusal of the report and 
its annexures and minutes of dissent with- 
out feeling convinced that the moral vic- 
tory lies with the Indian members of the 
commission, though they have failed so 
eggregiously in liberalising the recommen- 
dations of the majority. We may be sure, 
however, that time will come, sooner or 
later, sooner perhaps than later, when this 
moral victory will be converted intoa 
triumph in the region of practical politics. 
Education will spread, for the school- 
master is abroad, and the legislative coun- 
cils will gain in power and influence. In 
the opinion of the majority of commissio- 
ners, the function of these councils at pre- 
sent is to bring the Government ‘under 
effective criticism’ (paragraph 20 of the 
report). This is a function which the 
legislative councils of no other country in 
the world are confined to, for everywhere 
else their proper business is to bring the 
Government under effective control. And 
if the legislative assemblies of India are to 
maintain their usefulness, nay, even their 
existence, they must be gr&dually assimila- 
ted to the standard of the rest ofthe world. 
At present Indian interests on the Govern- 
ment are represented by a foreign bureau- 
cracy which, however well-meaning in the 
abstract, looks first and foremost to serv- 
ing its own interests; and not till Indian 
interests are represented in the councils of 
the executive government by Indians who 
are there in sufficient strength to make 
their influence felt, will the justice of the 
arguments in favour of the larger employ- 
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receive its due recognition. Till such a 
time comes, the plain logic of facts will 
continue to be overriden by such vague 
and often unmeaning phrases as ‘grounds 
of policy,’ and ‘British character of the 
administration.’ But British administra- 
tionis democratic and not autocratic in 
character, and democracy means fully re- 
presentative government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Maiaviya’s motion 
that no steps should be taken in regard to 
the recommendations of the commission 
before a full discussion in the council, is 
most opportune and proper. The minutes 
of dissent of the Indian members have 
fully brought out the fact that not 
only are the Europe-recruited services prac- 
tically closed to us, but even the superior 
India-recruited services are in no better 
case than the former, so far as Indians pro- 
perly so called are concerned, for they are 
monopolised by the domiciled community. 
The commission has done something to 
mitigate the evil in regard to the latter 
class of services in particular by recom- 
mending that, instead of appointments be- 
ing made in the hole and corner fashion 
which was in favour so long, the vacancies 
shall be properly advertised and full pub- 
licity shall be given to them, and also that 
Indians shall be represented on the selection 
committees. But the proportions reserved 
for statutory natives of India—apart from 
the fact that the fixing of a proportion is 
in itself unjust and degrading to our self- 
respect, though it may be expedient in 
view of the forces that are at work to ex- 
clude us from the higher posts—are in most 
cases inadequate, specially in view of the 
fact that the definition includes domiciled 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians who have 
hitherto benefited most largely under such 
a reservation. Mr. Chaubal has made 
it clear that by laying down a proportion 
the interests of the Europeans have de- 
finitely been safe-guarded, whereas com- 
petition has been introduced between 
Anglo-Indians and Asiatic Indians ‘in 
which, for reasons not necessary to men- 
tion, the former are bound to score.’ In 
some places in the report only ’a pious 
hope is expressed,’ (to quote Mr. Chaubal), 
that as occasion offers, and gradually, 
more appointments will be thrown open 
to Indians, e.g., in the superior ranks of the 
police. The time is long past when we 
would be satisfied with any such vague 
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o long that the elected members of the 
ouncil would do well to insist on more 
ubstantial fare this time. It is essential, 
Mr. Chaubal has shown, that ‘for the 
onventent purpose of getting into Govern- 
nent employ’ Anglo-Indians should not be 
llowed to call themselves statutory 
iatives of India, and should be definitely 
lassed with Europeans, as they themselves 
vant to, for all purposes. And they should 
lso he required to compete on equal terms 
vith other natives of India by graduating 
t the existing universities instead of 
ierely going through a European school 
ourse. Most important of all, Indian 
pinion should press upon the Government 
he necessity of giving effect to the recom- 
iendations of the Commission in order of 
heir urgency. The observations of Mr. 
-haubal on this point are so important 
hat they deserve to be quoted here : 

“If this indication of priority in incurring added 
st is necessary (as I think it is), the first item of 
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importance in my opinion is the recommendation , 
to improve the permanent source of recruitment to 3 


the services in India by way of providing facilities in 
India for complete instruction in technical and scienti- 


fic subjects, by equipping fully the existing institu- > 


tions and starting such as do not exist and making 
them capable of imparting the same high standard 
of instruction as similar institutions in the United 
Kingdom do. It is this recommendation which re- 
quires to be acted upon not only to make the pro- 
posed entire recruitment in India for some of the 
services feasible, but in view of the contribution it 
must make to the industrial development of the 
country, and the impetus it will give to scientific 
and technical research by Indians in their country. 

“Next in importance comes, in my opinion, the 
improvement in the prospects of the provincial ser- 
vices, such as the provincial civil services, the educa- 
tional service, the provincial medical service, and the 
introduction of the incremental scale proposed in all 
of them... The incremental scale proposed for these 
provincial services is admittedly a modest one, and 
although the figure of the net additional cost would 
appear a large one, it will be found that it is neces- 
sarily so owing to the large number of officers 
affected,” 


POL. 


THE TRUE DEFENCE OF OUR HEARTHS AND HOMES 


HE Government of India have issued a 
ù resolution (19 May, 1917) deploring 
“the disappointing response which 
as been made to the opportunity afforded 
d the people by the Indian Defence Force.” 
‘hey tax the people with want of patrio- 
ism and of loyalty to the Empire inas- 
auch as the leaders of Indian opinion have 
dversely criticised the conditions of service 
for pure-born Indians]. 

The Government of India tell us, what 
.obody had ignored, that “men of posi- 
ion and means in the United Kingdom... 
id not think it derogatory to join the 
anks both of the Territorials and of the 
tew Army and to serve as private soldiers. 
‘hey asked no questions as to pay or other 
‘onditions. They put forward no preten- 
ions or demands, Their one ambition 
vas to serve their country in her hour of 
eed.” The Viceroy explains his mainten- 
ince of the colour bar in the commissioned 
'anks of the Indian Defence Force, by say- 
ng that “the matter is engaging the earn- 
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Government.” But “it should be obvious 
that during the progress of the greatest 
war in history it was not possible to re- 
organise or modify radically the general 
conditions governing the military service 
of the country.” His Excellency hopes 
that “the leaders of Indian opinion are 
doubtless aware” of these facts. Yes, they 
are aware of these facts and of a few others 
which the lawyer who presides over 
the Government of Simla appears to have 
forgotten in the above Resolution, ‘The 
progress of the *greatest war in history” 
has not made it impossible to give Eurasi- 
ans the same pay and eligibility for com- 
missions as Home-born Englishmen enjoy 
in the Indian Defence Force. ‘‘The progress 
ofthe greatest war in history” has not 
made it impossible to sanction the enlist- 
ment of a regular Eurasian regiment on 
exactly the same footing as English Tom- 
mies. “The progress of the greatest war 
in history” has not made it impossible to 
increase the salary of the I. C. S. men and 

> Euroncan officers of the Education 
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Department, in anticipation of the finding 
of the Public Services Commission. Above 
all, “thé progress of the greatest war in 
history” has not made it impossible -to 
* give the few Parsis and native Christians 
who were already Volunteers thestatus and 
pay of pure Europeans. Lord Chelmsford 
evidently does not regard these as “impor- 
tant and difficult questions, the hurried 
consideration fand decision] of which 
during the emergencies of a great war” 
could not be justified. 

But these Himalayan homilies about 
the glory of “having one ambition to serve 
the country in her hour of need,” the res- 
ponsibility of the people to the Empire, 
and the beatitude of voluntarily serving in 
perpetual subordination to officers of 
another race, were reserved for consump- 
tion by the Hindus and Mahomedans 
only ; they were not communiqued from 
Simla when Eurasians “put forward pre- 
tensions and demands” of equality with 
pure Europeans,—and got it. 

The question raised by the leaders of 
Indian opinion which has filled His Excel- 
lency with such righteous indignation, is 
not a question of sentiment, as some 
Anglo-Indian papers regard it. On the 
one hand there is the stern economic need 
of a living wage and on the other side the 
consideration of a truly efficient and per- 
manent defence of our homes. 

The Hurasian office clerk joins the white 
branch of the I. D. F. and gets the nice 
quarters, better rations and higher pay of 
an English soldier and can become an 
ofhcer. The educated Indian, leaving a 
higher position of comfort, pay and power 
than the Eurasian’s, joins the Indian 
braneh of the same Force, and must be 
content to be a private all his life and 
draw Ks. 11 a month (as against Rs. 42 
of the other). No doubt, the most brilliant 
and experienced Indian professors in the 
Colleges under Lord Cheltasford’s Govern- 
ment, have to put their self-respect in their 
pockets and act as subordinates to any 
and every European that is appointed. 
But then you make it worth their while to 
put up with it ; you give these Indian pro- 
fessors something more than what they 
could have got in privately managed 
Colleges. Buttoask educated Indians to 
serve perpetually as privates and take 
their orders from Anglo-Indian and even 
- Eurasian officers, in return for Rs. 11 a 

month, is to expect them to do something 
PEO esto 5 E, 


which neither satisfies their storiach nor 
warms their heart. Neither the sordid 
money-making instinct nor the nobler 
ambition of rising to the full stature of 
our manhood even at a pecuniary sacrifice, , 
can be enlisted by such an arrangement as 
that framed by Simla for the Indian mem- 
bers of the Indian Defence Force. 

Nor can it supply the best defence of 
India for the money spent onit. After all, 
the last defenders of a country are those 
whose home it is, and not an army of 
occupation, however efficient. If the worst 
comes to the worst, and India is invaded 
by——the Martians—(the censor has warn- 
edus not to speak a word about any 
possible terrestrial nation)—in what respect 
shall we be better able to repel the attack ‘ 
than His Excellency’s ancestors fifteen 
hundred years ago were ? The Britons had 
been perpetual privates under Romanrule; | 
they were fine soldiers, but had been jeal- 
ously excluded from being the brains of the 
army. And “in the hour of need of their 
country,” these privates could make no © 
stand against the Picts from the North | 
and the Teutonic invaders from beyond 
the sea. The military expenditure and 
organisation of India, therefore, can be of 
real benefit to India in her hour of need, 
only if she has officers from her own 
people. Itis not a matter of sentiment, 
but a stern lesson of history. 

We accept His Excellency’s statement { 
that “Indian aspiration with reference to 
commissioned ranks are engaging the 
sympathetic attention of the Government 
of India,” but that the question is one 
“in respect of which that Government is 
not the ultimate arbiters.” “It must be 
obvious to every thinking man” that the 
best way of materialising the sympathies 
of the Simla Government and forcing the q 
hands of the ‘inexorable Jorkins” at the 
India Office—or, is it the Horse Guards ? 
—would be to convince that obstruc- 
tionist that calls for patriotic sacrifice and 
effort do not go hand in hand with a policy 
of distrust and political exclusion on the 
ground of race. . l l 

The greatest English historian of Napo- 
leon has said that if Pitt could have 
broken the aristocratic monopoly of the 
government of England and given the 
people a share in the conduct of their own 
aftairs (including commissions from the 
ranks as in the army of Republican 


m . de 


fa 


France), then he could have called forth 
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e whole man-power of England, and 
aterloo would have been won in 1806 
stead of 1815 and won entirely by the 
iglish troops. We have the greatest 
spect for Lord Chelmsford’s forensic acu- 
en, but it is no disparagement to His 
<celiency to say that what William Pitt 
tled to doin England with the assistance 
‘men like Canning and Wilberforce, Wel- 
sley and Dundas, Lord Chelmsford can- 
yt possibly accomplish in India, though 
‘is girt round by such ‘auld lichts” of 
ie Civil Service as Sir R. Craddock and 
r E. Maclagan. l 

His Excellency predicts that the inevi- 
ible and not unexpected failure of his 
cent appeal for voluntary service by 


Indian gentlemen as perpetual privates, 
“can hardly fail to create an impression + 
throughout the Empire prejudicial to the 
good name of- India.” We do not share 


> ~ + a « Nas i 
His Excellency’s pessimism. We believe a y 
that the natural impression of “every 
thinking man” in the Empire will be that 1 


the Indians are after all human beings, 
that the laws of political science apply to 
them also, that the methods which have 
succeeded in calling forth voluntary sacri- 
fice from the manhood of other countries 
can alone succeed in India, and there 
cannot be a great empire without a great 
people. 
Xe Ves 





NOTES 


“Utopia’’s. 


An English reviewer, in reviewing Dr. 
ramathauath Banerjea’s book on “Public 
dministration in Ancient India,” spoke 
' Chanakya’s Arthasastra as a sort of 
Jtopia.”’ His reason for holding such an 
Minion probably was that Chanakya’s 
ork gives evidence of a highly organised 
rstem of administration, regulating the 
inutest details of the affairs of the state 
ad of what we now call municipal admi- 
stration ; and it goes against the grain 
f Britons to believe that the people of 
idia could ever have been highly skilled in 
iministration, Taking it for granted 
iat Chanakya wrote his book as a work 
f imagination, it must be admitted that 
e was a very extraordinary man; for he 
ras a great minister of state, and itis not 
sual to find a combination of such states- 
ianship and such imagination in the 
ame individual. That, however, is not 
ur point. What we are curious to know 
, what stood in the way of such an 
xtraordinary man’s reducing to practice 
system of administration which he could 
lap out in imagination iu such detail ? 
fe know the actual always falls short of 
xe ideal. But in the case of men who 
ossess executive and administrative 
inanity stich as Chanakwa noscesced the 


the ideal. We are writing on the supposi- 

tion that Chanakya was really the author 

of the work which goes by his name. Such wv 
an assumption is not, however, absolutely 

essential for our argument. [If a nation 

can produce a statesman of the calibre 

and ability of the historical Chanakya, 

and also an author or authors gifted with 

the political and economic imagination y 
which could produce the Arthasastra, it is 
not an impossibility for that nation to 
follow in practice the highly developed and 
organised system of administration des- 
cribed in that book. Works of fiction are 
generally written to give pleasure ; some 
are written with a purpose. The Artha- 
sastra is not a story. It cannot possibly 
give any pleasure to readers of stories. 
Even if it were a Utopia, it was written 
with a purpose, and that purpose was 
that the country where it was written 
should be governed according to the 
system laid down init. There is nothing 
to show that the country which had the dl 
ability to evolve the system did not possess 
the capacity to reduce it to practice. The 
conclusion which this line of argument 
points to is supported by the testimony of 
Megasthenes. This Greek traveller and 
ambassador corroborates in many details 
the account given in the .irthasastra. We 
naad ant therefore. hesitate ta accent it as 


NOTES 


“Pious Wishes”. 


In his article on “Oriental Monarchies”’ 


wae one in our last March number, Prof. 


f 


~ 


wh 


unath Sarkar says :— 


“When our Kingdoms grew into large states, ie., 
throughout our recorded history, the royal power 
was unlimited by any constitutional machinery of 
popular or ministerial control—because there was no 
constitution but pleuty of pious wishes and coun- 
sels embodied in Niti Shastras.”’ 

~In ancient times, like many other 
eountries, India did not probably possess 
a constitution in the modern Western sense, 
But is it a correct view of our ancient 
history to say that the royal power was 


. unlimited or that the counsels and rules 


to be found in our ancient works of polity 
and law codes were mere pious wishes ? 
As the editor of this Review is neither a 
historian nor a serious student of history, 
he is unable to answer the question. 
When we printed Prof. Sarkar’s article we 
had hoped that some other historians or 
students of history would discuss his 
views. But as no one has done so, we 
may be excused for making some com- 
ments which occur to an ordinary lay 
mind, 

The Nitis or works on polity and the 
Laws of Manu and other similar works 
which lay down the duties of kings and 
ministers and rules of statecraft, if they 
were not embodiments of mere pious 
wishes, would seem to show that, what- 
eyer individual kings might have been, 
monarchs did not usually possess or 
wield unlimited power. As Dr. Pramatha- 
nath Banerjea says :— 


“The system of government may be described as 
a limited monarchy. There were various checks on 
the authority of the monarch. The king had to 
abide by the law as laid down in the Sastras or em- 
bodied in the customs of the country. In the practi- 
cal work of administration he was guided by his 
ministers, who occupied an important position in 
society and wielded the real power of the State. 
Then, there was the influence of the learned Brah- 
mans as aclass, who were looked upon by the people 
as the natural guardians of society. With these 
checks operating on the governuiental system it was 
very difficult for a king to have his own way iu the 
admini$tration of the country. Occasionally, under 
a strong and capable ruler like Asoka or Harsha 
Vardhana, the government might resemble a pater- 
nal despotism, but it was very rarely that the power 
of the King was quite absolute. The Sastras he 
regarded as embodying a sort of political constitu- 
tion as well as ethical law, and the ancient system 
of governuient may thus be called a constitutional 
monarchy. It must, bowever, be remembered that 
the devices by which the monarch’s authority was 
kept within proper limits were more moral than 
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political. The most suitable term which can be used 
to describe the system appears in our opinion to be 
‘Sachiva-tantra.’* 

“It should, however, be noted,” says 
Dr. Banerjea, ‘that in the latter part of the 
Hindu Period of Indian history, the power 
of the monarch was much greater than in 
the earlier, and that such increase of 
power did to some extent receive the 
sanction of the writers on Law and Poli- 
tics ; but at no time was the royal power, 
in theory at least, quite absolute. In prac- 
tice, it is true, some kings acted in an 
autocratic manner, but this must be re- 
garded asa usurpation and abuse rather 
than a normal exercise of authority.” Dr. 
Banerjea also gives evidence to show that 
“the Ministers recognised some responsi- 
bility to the people. And they were held 
responsible not only for their own actions 
but also for those of the King.” The 
Vedic kingship was probably elective, and 
responsible to the popular assembly. 
There is evidence to show that even in 
later times some kings were elected by the 
ministers and the people. 

But ail these and many similar state- 
ments rest mainly on the authority of the 
works on polity, ethics, or canon law. It 
has to be shown that what they say re- 
garding the rights, duties, functions, etc., 
of the King, the ministers, and the people, 
were not ‘'‘pious wishes,” before any hist- 
orical conclusions can be based on them. 
It is notin our power to prove conclusive- 
ly that they were not pious wishes. But 
we may urge some considerations which 
may be of som? slight help in arriving at 
a conclusion. 

After recording in his Buddhist India 
(page 2) the fact that “the earliest 
Buddhist records reveal the survival, side 
by side with more or less powerful mo- 
narchies, of republics with either complete 
or modified independence,” Professor Rhys 
Davids writes :— 


“It is significant that this important factor in the 
social condition of India in the sixth and seventh 
centuries B, C. has remained hitherto unnoticed by 
scholars either in Europe or in India. They have 
relied for their information about the Indian peoples 
too exclusively on the brahmin books. And these, 


* The term ‘Sachivayatta-tantra,’ that is to 
say a form of Government in which real power 
exists in the hands of the Ministers, is found in Aludra- 
Rakshasa. Under favourable conditions, such a 
Government answered to Aristotle's description 
of an aristocracy, that is to say, government by the 
wisest. 
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partly because of the natural antipathy felt by the 
priests towards the free republics, partly because of 
the later date of most of the extant priestly litera- 
ture, and especially of the law books, ignore the 
real facts. They convey the impression that the only 
recoguised, and in fact universally prevalent, form 
of government was that of kings under the guidance 
and tutelage of priests.” P. 2, 


Dr. Rhys Davids also mentions some 
facts which he thinks “go far to confirm 
Professor Bhandarkar’s recent views as 
to the wholesale recasting of brahmin 
literature in the Gupta period. 

It is probable, then, that in the composi- 
tion and recasting of “brahmin literature” 
the authors and editors had to please the 
priestly class, and also the kings, whose 
patronage they stood in need of. These 
literary men would not, as human nature 
goes, put down or preserve anything very 
obnoxious to monarchs. If, therefore, in 
“brahmin literature,” we find things which 
are inthe nature of checks on kingly 
power, we may be justified in presuming that 
the rulers were so accustomed to these res- 
traints and they were such familiar con- 
temporary facts that they were not omitted 
from the books forming part of “brahmin 
literature.” “We make these general obser- 
vations without any reference to the dates 
of the different works collectively called 
“brahmin literature.” Some of them may 
have been composed after the Gupta period, 
but some were also composed before or 
during the Gupta period, or edited during 
this period. And if the general testimony 
of “brahmin literature’ bein favour of the 
conclusion that the Hindu monarchy was 
not absolute, the presumption may be 
ventured that the political injunctions con- 
tained in Sanskrit works were not in all 
cases pious wishes. 


There are idealists who show little prac- 
tical capacity, and there are practical men 
who show very little power of formulating 
ideals ; there are also some practical ideal- 
ists. Whatever the case may be with indi- 
viduals, of peoples as collective entities it 
may perhaps be said that there has never 
been a people who have only formed ideals 
but never reduced them to practice, or who 
have been very practical but without any 
idealism. In every country there has been 
some approximation tothe ideals held up 
by its thinkers. There 1s no reason to think 
that India isthe only country where the 
men with brains simply dreamed dreams 
and wrote utopias without there being any- 
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body with either the desire or the power to 
give them concrete shape to some extent. ¥ 
In all countries, the history of literature 


< 


shows that each age or epoch is marked bigh 


some prevailing tendency favouring th 
creation of some particular form of litera- 
ture, asthe drama, the novel, the lyric, 
&c. The Sanskrit books on polity, canon 
law, ete., which are the sources of ourin- 
formation regarding the political institu- 
tions and ideals of ancient India, were not 
all contemporary works; they did not be- 
long to the sameage. Wecannot, there- 
fore, say that in one particular age it was 
the fashion for Sanskrit authors to indulge 
in pious wishes, asin the Elizabethan age 
it was the prevailing tendency for English 
authors to write plays. If, then, in diffe- 
rent ages we find Hindu writers laying 
down rules regarding the duties of kings, 
ministers, &ec., we must hold one of two 
theories: (1) that the Hindu mind has 
been particularly fond of and prone to in- 
dulging in pious wishes age after age, in- 
spite of their futility ; or (2) that these 
rules were not all pious wishes, but had 
some correspondence with objective reality. 

In the past history of many countries 
we find that the supreme check on the ty- 
ranny of oppressive kings was their expul- 
sion or deposition, or regicide. And gene- 
rally in the countries where these means 
were adopted, lesser checks were also 
sought to be imposed on the monarchs. 
The history of England exemplifies our 
remark, In the ancient history of India, 
there are examples of bad kings being ex- 
pelled, deposed or slain by their people. Is 
it quite unlikely that the people who were 
capable of putting an end to tyranny in 
this drastic manner, were also probably 
accustomed to the imposition of lesser 
restraints on kingly power ? 

Historical evidence corroborating “brah- 
min literature’ is not entirely wanting. 
For instance, gthe power of the ministers 
and the peopleto elect a kingin certain 
cases, mentioned in some Sanskrit works, 
finds historical corroboration. 
poet historian Bana as well as from Hiuen 
Tsiang we know how a successor was 
appointed to Rajya Vardhana, King of 
Kanauj.” “After the treacherous assassi- 
nation of Rajya Vardhana by the King of 
Pundra, the Prime Minister Bhandi, with 
the concurrence of the Council of Ministers 
and the approval of the people, placed 
Harshavardhana on the throne.” 
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NOTES 


The island of Ceylonis, as regards the 
type and origin of its civilisation, a 

part of India. Any strictly historical 
.oroofs relating to the political institutions 
of Ceylon may, therefore, be presumed to 
confirm conclusions, regarding the exist- 
ence of such institutions in ancient India, 
based on data furnished by Sanskrit works. 
The council of ministers with considerable 
powers, is thought to have been such an 
Indian institution. Now Dr. Banerjea 
writes in his work :— 


“From the Ceylon inscriptions we learn that in 
that island all measures were enacted by the King-in- 
Council, and all orders were issued by, and under 
t the authority of the Council. In the Vevala-Katiya 
Inscription of Mahinda IV *, for instance, we find 
the following: “... all these lords who sit in the 
Royal Council, and who have come (together) in 
accordance with the mandate delivered (by the King- 
in-Council), have promulgated these regulations.” 
When any grant was made by the State to any 
individual or body, a Couucil Warrant of Immunity 
was issued. In the Madirigiriya Pillar inscription of 
Kassapa V. (980-990 A.D.)+ we find the following 
passage : “Whereas it was so decreed by the Supreme 
Council, we, all of us, Officers-of-State, namely,...,. 
(five names)... have come... by Order and granted 
this Council warrant of Immunity to the area,” 
Sometimes Pillars of Council Warranty were set 
up to inform people of the privileges granted to 
religious or other institutions. Tbe appreciation of 
the importauce of the Council by monarchs is shown 
by the Slab ‘Inscription of Queen Lilabati where she 
says: ‘By creating a -esun or wise, brave, and 
aithfat-tmmisters, she has freed her own kingdom 
from the dangers (arising) from other kingdoms.||’ ”’ 


In some Sauskrit works details, such as 
the constitution and work of village as- 
semblies is given. Corroborative historical 
evidence is found in such inscriptions as 
those quoted by Sir C. Sankaran Nair in 
his article on village government in south- 
ern India, contributed to the (March 1914) 
number of this Review. ‘‘Certain long in- 
scriptions of Parantaka I. are of especial 
interest to the students of village institu- 
tions by reason of the full details which 
they give of the manner in which local 
affairs were administered by well-organis- 
ed local committees or panchayats, exer- 
cising their extensive administrative and 
judicral powers under royal sanction.” 
(V. "A. Smith.) 

In a previous note we have referred to 
the fact that some details in Chanakya’s 
Arthasastra areconfirmed by Megasthenes. 


* Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. I. No. 21, 

+ Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol, H. No. 6 

X Vide Pillar-inscription of Dappula V., Ep. 2. 
Vol. 1I. No. 8. 
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When some of the political deductions 
made from Sanskrit works are thus cor- 
roborated by the strictly historical evi- 
dence of inscriptions and of the writings 
of foreign travellers, it may not be impro- 
bable that the other deductions too are 
not entirely unwarranted. 


It is not contended that the checks on 
kingly power which existed in ancient 
India in theory always actually succeeded 
in preventing the arbitrary exercise of 
power by kings. In fact, this does not 
seem to have been the case in any country. 
Take the case of England. Restraints on 
the power of the king existed in theory 
before the Great Charter was wrested 
from King John, before the civil war in 
Charles I’s reign, before the revolution 
which placed William III. on the throne, 
and at thé time when some of the Georges 
acted like despotic kings. But the very 
fact that there have been revolutions in 
England shows that many British kings 
did not care much for the constitution. 
Still, we shall not be justified in describing 
any provisions of the British constitution 
asa pious wish. In contemporary India 
we find there are laws which are in prac- 
tice treated as non-existent by some per- 
sousand classes. But that does not make 
them pious: „wishes. Of course, there is 
much differencé between our ancient canon 
laws and nitis and modera western statute 
laws. What we take the libérty to suggest 
is that eyen if an injunction orxrule was 
not followed or observed uniformly in 
every case, it might have been somewhat ` 
better than a pious wish; it might have 
been more binding. 


These observations of ours are in no 
sense meant to bea substitute for a histo- 
rical discussion. They are rather intended 
to evoke such discussion. We have a genu- 
ine and earnest desire to know our past 
history. Our past does not, of course, 
limit our present or future. Butit is good 
to know our strength in the past, in 
order that we may be stronger in the 
present and the future; it is better still 
to know our failures and weaknesses in 
the past and the causes thereof, in order 
that we may apply the proper remedies. 
We are prepared to face the whole truth 
in the calm conviction that as we possess , 
souls like other peoples, we shall find 
nothing impossible of achievement ing 
human affairs -æ . Sets aaa a 
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Postings in the Archaeological 
Department. 


For the purposes of the Archaeological 
Department the Indian Empire is divided 
into six circles: (1) Eastern circie, 
comprising Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Central Provinces ; (2) Burma; 
(3) Northern circle, comprising the United 
Provinces and the Punjab; (4) Frontier 
circle, consisting of the N. W. F. Province ; 
(5) Western circle, including the Bombay 


Presidency, Rajputana, and Central India ; ` 


and (6) Southern circle, consisting of the 
Madras Presidency. 

The University of Calcutta has appoint- 
ed Mr. Bhandarkar, of the Western circle, 
the Carmichael Professor of Indian His- 
tory. There will, therefore, be a vacancy 
in his place. It isto be hoped that some 
competent lndian scholar will be appoint- 
ed to fill the vacancy. Hitherto, it seemed 
to be the fixed policy of the present Direc- 
tor-General of Archaeology, tò recruit 
officers for the Department from among 
Europeans, whose special fitness for their 
work, was not quite apparent to outsiders. 
Draftsmanship, miscalled knowledge of 
architecture, rather than archaeological 
attainments, seemed to be the forte of 
many of these men. But the war -braving 
made the further pursuit this policy 
impracticable, Sir iw” “Wlarshall has been 
India his recruiting 





in proving that Indians are unfit for ar- 
chaeological work. Of course, Europeans 
being supermen, can sometimes make a 
name in Indian archaeology without hav- 
ing any local knowledge or without know- 
ing any of the dead or living languages of 
India. But Indians being ordinary mor- 
tals, can work best in provinces of which 
they have some local knowledge and of 
which they know the vernaculars. Let us 
take a concrete example. Mr. V. Natesa 
Aiyar was good for Madras. But he has 
been made Superintendent of the N. W. 
Frontier Province. Whatever knowledge 
of this vince and its. language Mr, 
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Aiyar possesses, he was no doubt mor 
familiar with his own native province o 
Madras, at any rate than the European 


~ 


officer who now fills his place there. Thisya 


European gentleman, we are informed, is 
one of Sir John Marshall’s glorified drafts- 
men. Should Mr. Natesa Aiyar's transfer 
to the Frontier circle be taken asa prece- 
dent, then the Musalman gentleman who 
is Assistant Superintendent in Delhi might 
be sent to Burma, and Mr. Taw Seiw Ko 
be transferred to Delhi or Bombay. This 
would prove the incapacity of Indians 
though that may not be the object of the. 
Director. 

Bengal and Bihar should be saved from 
the fostering care of the author of the 
“Zoroastrian Period of Indian History.” 
Calcutta is supposed to be the headquar- 
ters of this gentleman, though he seldom 
sets foot here ;—not at any rate so long as 
hecan help it. He resides at Bankipur, 
where he is perpetually on tour and draws 
touring money throughout the year, be- 
sides the fat allowance he gets from Sir 
Ratan Tata for Zoroastrianizing the 
“ruins? of Pataliputra. This gentleman 
who is technically perpetually on tour is 
very much averse to touring. We hear 


that_he is so busy with his excavation 


work tHat-sa-cancxarely make time to 


visit the ancient monuméritsthe«xpi0ra>—_ 


tion and preservation of which forma 
principal part of his duties. For some 
unknown reason he was brought to Ban- 
kipur seven or eight years ago, and during 
this period the only work he has produced 
is the “Zoroastrian Period of Indian His- 
tory”, which was criticised in this REVIEW 
by “Nimrod”. His headquarters were 
transferred to Calcutta in 1913 so that he 
might do some important work in the 
Calcutta Museum. All that he has done 
ever since practically amounts to drawing 
touring allowance for himself and his staff 
by residing at®Bankipur. The Government 
of India can save a good deal of public 
money by transferring this person from 
the Eastern circle to some other logality 
where his Zoroastrian propensities » are 
likely to be better appreciated. 


Nationalism and War. 
Speaking at a meeting of the League of 
Nations Society, Lord Bryce presiding, 
General Smuts said that the war had 


“ 
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y order of things. The old order of things 
was now useless. All the treaties and 
optimism of the nineteenth century had 
’ended in suffering and losses baffling 
description. It had been computed that 
eight million men had been slain in this 
war and a greater number permanently 
maimed. It had beeu stated that the 
casualties in this war were equal to the 
white population of the British Empire. 
“Tf such wars were allowed to recur, the 
whole fabric of civilization would be 
endangered. It was time for action in the 
matter, not for folding hands and bending 
heads. If one-hundredth part of the 
thought given to this war were given to 
peace, there would never be a war again. 
“T believe that a passion for peace has been 
born in this war which will prove greater 
than any passions for gain or conquest 
and, asfarasis humanly possible, such a 
war as this should never be tolerated 
again.” 

General Smuts struck the right note 
when he went onto observe: “However, 
there is a danger in believing too much in 
treaties until we have a radical change in 
the hearts of men. But, I think that change 
is coming.” What that change is, was 
indicated in the first Note in our last 
February number in the following para- 
graph. 

“Peace is desired,—-a lasting peace embraciug all 
countries and peoples, civilised and uncivilised. How 
is this to be had ? Prophets of Jove have said that 
if there be good will to man, there will be peace on 
earth, The Ishopanisat says: 

‘Enjoy what He has given: do not covet anyone’s 
wealth.” Therecan be no question that the root- 
cause of many wars and of the present war is greed. 
Monarchs and nations wish to conquer in order to 
be able to take possession of the wealth of others, 
either by means of administration or of exploitation 
or both. The seeking of markets is often an euphem- 
ism for the desire to plunder. Many wars have also 
been caused by tribal, national or racial hatred. 
The prophets, then, have been true promoters of 
peace when they have laid stress o@mazstri or friendli- 
ness to all, and denounced greed and hatred. They 
have also tried to convince mankind that mere out- 


ward possessions cannot make one truly happy :, 


le true happiness is an inward possession.” 


General Smuts laid down a correct 
proposition when he said: “Every 
nation must have the choice of its own 
destiny and not be cut and carved to 
please the great powers ;”’ but we do not 
know whether he fully realized the full 
implication of what he said. Ishe prepared 
to/follow this principle in the case of India, 
and sunnort theadamand of antannzxsfar 


TAT 


India ? We hope he is. There can never 
be lasting peace nor the triumph of 
humane and just principles, unless states- 
men give up the habit of even unconscious 
mental reservation and of formulating 
universal propositions which are meant 
to be applied only where they do not 
clash with self-interest. 

Speaking at the same meeting of the 
League of Nations Society Lord Hugh 
Cecil said that of late years European 
sentiment had retrogressed. “We felt a 
boundless devotion for our own country 
but had none for any other.” He would 
like to see ministers of Christianity, of all 
denominations and in all countries fore- 
gather to enforce the principles that war 
and nationalism were inconsistent with 
Christianity. It cannot be gainsaid that 
nationalism has driven powertul indepen- 
dent nations to war and to the spoliation 


and oppression of foreign peoples, because. 


the former felt a boundless devotion for 
their own country but had none for any 
other. In the case of dependent peoples, 
nationalism may mean simply a desire for 
national unity and freedom. This is a 
legitimate desire and does not clash with 
the real welfare of any other peoples. But 
when dependent or autocratically govern- 
ed peopies obtain freedom and become 
strong, their nationalism may lead them to 
agyrandise themselves at the expense of 
other peoples. There was a time when 
Italy lay under the heels of her oppressor 
Austria. Italan nationalism was then 
a legitimate and beneficent desire for 
national unity and freedom. But what 
a strong, united and independent Italy has 
done in Tripoli cannot be supporied hy 
lovers of humanity. There was a time 
when Japan was autocratically governed. 
She then obtained a constitution and 
became strong. It cannot be said that 
her nationalism has not subsequently been 
injurious to the people of Korea. 

There is some hope, however, that 
Russian nationalism will not result in any 
harm to any foreign peoples. The natio- 
nalism of the Russians has got rid of their 
Tsar. If the Revolution be not followed 
by any counter revolution, Russia will 
become stronger than before. How will 
she use that strength? The following 
passage from the Nation (London) gives 
some indication :— s 


THE controversy over war-aims came to 
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definition of Russia’s purposes, which included “the 
mastery of the Turkish Straits,” cessions of German 
territory, the total dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, 
and the creation of a Tchecho Slovek state. Two of 
his colleagues at once repudiated this statement. M. 
Kerensky had to go to the Workmen's Council, and 
promise it that an authoritative statement should 
presently be issued by the Provisional Government, 
stating that Russia aims at defence only. This state- 
ment followed promptly over the signature of the 
Premier, Prince Lvoff. It opened with a grave warn- 
ing, which stated that the late Government had left the 
defences of Russia in a badiy disorganized condition. 
A “new and decisive thrust” 1s threatened, and Russia 
must rally all her forces for defence. It then went on 
in the most definite language to repudiate all designs 
of expansion or annexation. The Russian nation does 
not aim ‘‘at occupying by force foreign territories,” nor 
does it ‘ust after the strengthening of its power 
abroad at the expense of other nations’ nor does it 
wish to “subjugate or humiliate anyone.” But neither 
will it allow its own Fatherland to come out of the 
struggle humiliated or weakened. 

From the above the Nation concludes: 
“This proclamation has settled the ques- 
tion of aims, and the Socialists are now 
on this matter at one with the Govern- 
ment. The war will continue as a war 
of defence and recovery, and the claim to 
Constantinople is abandoned.” (The 
italics are ours). Should Russia be able 
to maintain her present attitude, should 
she not develop in future any political or 
industrial aggressiveness, it will be a proof 
that nationalism at home is not necessari- 
ly synonymous with political and com- 
mercial aggression abroad. But even if 
in future Russia, belie our hope, lovers of 
humanity may continue to believe that 
the love of one’s own people may be com- 
patible with love of all mankind; for 
history is still in the making and will 
continue to be. In any case, dependent 
peoples cannot give up that desire for 
unity and freedom which is quite legitimate 
and which is described by the word natio- 
nalism. Itis, no doubt, unfortunate that 
the same word nationalism should be used 
' by independent and dependent peoples to 
describe things which are somewhat diffe- 
rent. But if lovers of humanity think that 
the word is tainted with bad associations, 
they will be able to coin another to denote 
the collective righteous aspirations and 
endeavours of a whole people. 


“Traditions of Freedom and Self- 
Government.” 


At a banquet given to general 
Smuts by the Houses of Lords and Com- 
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hoped that when the time for settlement f 


came we should remember not merely cen- 
tral Europe but the whole British Empire.” 
He added : 

We were not fighting for materiai gain, nor for 
territory, but for future security. But, the difficult 
question of future constitutional relations and 
readjustment within the Empire remained. We were 
not aa Empire in the German sense, but a system of 
nations almost sovercign, almost independent, rather 
a commonwealth than an Empire, and its future 
government was an entirely new problem. The 
system in the United States would not work and 
we did not want to standardize the nations of 
the Empire. 
traditions of freedom and self-government. 


India is more than three times as popu- 
lous as the rest of the British Empire; but 
she is not included in the “system of 
nations almost sovereign, almost indepen- 
dent.” Hence General Smuts’ claim that 
the British Empire was rather a common- 
wealth than an Empire 1s unfounded. Even 
in the Union of South Africa which he 
represented in the Imperial Conference, the 
vast majority of the population do not 
enjoy the franchise, because being non- 
European in origin, they are held to be 
unfit forit. As General Smuts says that 
at the time ofthe after war settlement the 
whole of the British Empire should be 
remembered ; as India is the most exten- 
sive, populous and important part of this 
Empire; and as the only solution of the 
dificult question of future constitutional 
relations and readjustment within the 
Empire was supplied by “our traditions of 
freedom and self-government’; India 
ought therefore to be given freedom and 
self-government within the Empire after 
the war, 

Civil Marriage in, Indore. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Indore 
has rendered signal service to the cause 
of social reform by enacting the Civil 
Marriage Act | of 1916 of his State, accord- 
ing to which any Indian only by residing 
in Indore State for 14 days before 
marriage can marry any other Indian of 
the opposite sex belonging toa difserent 
caste or nationality without offence’ to 
his religious beliefs, The contracting 
parties will not have to declare their non- 
belief in any of the great historical religions, 
as is required under Act IIL of 1872 in 
British India. The only conditions laid 
down in the Indore Act are that (1) neither 
party must have a husband or wife living ; 
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of age and the woman 14 years ; (3) each 
party must have obtained the consent of 
parents or guardians if below 21 and 18 
years of age respectively; (4) and the 


parties must not be related to each other 


F 


in any degree of consanguinity or affinity - 


which would render a marriage between 
them illegal. Previous to the marriage 
those who object to it on any valid ground 
will be heard in a civil court. 

As marriages under this Indore Act will 


-~-be considered valid outside that State, too, 
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as within it, many persons in British India’ 


are likely to take advantage of it. Law- 
yers ought to be able to tell us what laws 
of succession and inheritance will govern 
the issue of such marriages, 

The Hon. Babu Bhupendranath Basu 
ought to try again to get his special mar- 
riage bill in an amended form passed by 
the Imperial Legislative Council. Are the 
orthodox publicists who objected to the 
passage of his bill some years ago really 
more orthodox than His Highness the 
Maharaja of Indore ? 

It may be mentioned here incidentally 
that this Civil Marriage Act is not the only 
title of His Highness to the gratitude of 
Indians. Heisalso endeavouring to edu- 
cate all his subjects as quickly as is prac- 
ticable by making education free and com- 
pulsory in his State. - 


“The Preservation of Human Liberty.” 


At the great banquet given by the 
Americans to the British and French Mis- 
sions at Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Mer. 
Balfour aroused great enthusiasm when he 
declared that a crisis had been reached 
when the whole of civilisation must rise up 
and voice its appeal for the preservation 
of human liberty. “Unless all who love 
liberty unite,” he said, “we shall be des- 
troyed piecemeal.” f 

Hitherto when white men have spoken 
of human liberty they have used the phrase 
in the sense of the liberty of the white 
peoples and, latterly, of the Japanese also. 
Itis to be hoped Mr. Balfour’s range of 
vision is wider. In any case, where he 
speaks of “the preservation of human 
liberty” we should like the statesmen of 
all free nations to use the expression 
‘the extension and preservation of human 
liberty.” For we believe, we, too, are 
human beings, and before we can be call- 
ed upon to unite for preserving human 
liberty it is necessary for us to feel that we 
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enjoy liberty in the same sense as do the 
free peoples with whom we are to unite. 


“Formulas framed before the Flood.” 


In course of the great speech deliver- 
ed by Mr. Lloyd George on the occasion of 
the presentation of the Freedom of London 
to him, he observed : 

We are a thousand years older and wiser since the 
war. The experience of generations bas been crowded 
into just a few winters, and we should be unworthy 
of the great destiny to which Providence has called 
this generation if we threw away all that for the 
sake of formulas framed before the flood. (Hear, 
hear). 

Was the Premier thinking of Lord 
Chelmsford’s famous formula that, what- 
ever the velocity of progress in other 
countries may be, ‘catastrophic changes”’ 
must not take place in India,—she must 
advance by slow and imperceptible steps. 

The Viceroy has told us that rapid 
changes are repugnant to the British tem- 
perament and constitution. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s observations do not seem to 
support this dictum of His Excellency. 
It is possible that under the changed 
conditions produced by the war, the 
British temperament may have been under- 
going some change, making it possible 
also to change the British constitution 
somewhat rapidly. 


a 


“Mr. Merriman’s Appeal for 
Moderation.” 


Last month a congress of the Cape 
British Indian Council was held to ask 
Government to consider sympathetically 
questions concerning the citizenship of 
Indians, their marriages and immigration. 
Mr. Merriman opened the Congress with 
a briliant speech in which he described 
how ali classes in India were doing their 
duty in supporting the Empire, Britain’s 
name in the world would as time advanced 
depend upon how she ruled India, but 
possibly the time wasnot yet ripe for great 
changes. He urged Indians in South 
Africa to ask for redress of their grievances 
in a moderate, constitutional way and 
make the Union Government’s burdens 
as light as possible. Ti en.the Government 
would not turn a deaf ear. The delegates 
passed a resolution in favour of modera- 
tion. 

' fcourse, “the time was not yet ripe 
for great changes” in India, though it 
may be ripe elsewhere! “Not yet” is one 
of ‘the formulas framed before the food,” 
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rhich white men should discard in their 
ealings with men of a different com- 
lexion. 

It is easy to understand what is just, 
juitable and righteous; we also under- 
tand what is constitutional; -but we 
ave never been able to understand what 
he ruling caste exactly mean by the 
hrase, asking for redress of grievances 
in a moderate way.’ We think our 
ountrymen should ask for what is just 
nd righteous and they should doitina 
onstitutional manner; but they should 
ot much care whether in the opinion of 
he ruling caste their demands are mode- 
ate or not. When did a privileged class 
onsider any demands of the disinherited 
s anything but immoderate. 


Repression and Unrest. 


There are journalists and officials in. 


ndia who have only one prescription for 
ll manifestations of discontent and un- 
est ; itis repression and yet more repres- 
ion. But history, even in India, teaches 
hat that is not an unfailing remedy under 
Jl possible circumstances, The Emperor 
ahangir has left us the result of his ex- 
lerience in the following passage : 

“And here I am compelled to observe, with what- 
ver regret, that, notwithstanding the frequent and 
anguinary executions which have been dealt among 
ne people of Hindustan, the number of the turbulent 
nd disaffected never seems to diminish ; for what 
vith the examples made during the reign of my 
ather, and subsequently of my own, there is scarcely 
. province in the empire in which, either in battle or 
y the sword of the executioner, five and six hundred 
housand human beings have not, at various periods, 
allen victims to this fatal disposition to discontent 
od turbulerce, Ever and anon, in one quarter or 
nother, wil: some accursed miscreaut spring up to 
infurl the standard of rebellion; so that in Hindustan 
iever has there existed a period of complete repose.” 
~emois of Jakangir by Major David Price, 1829, 
». 128, 

Times have, no doubt, changed, and 
-he people of India have now become more 
yacific in disposition than before. But 
‘hat does not make the lesson of history 
ess forcible thanit is. As the people have 
zrown less prone to the use of physical 
orce, Government also ought to rely more 
ind more on education, moral suasion and 
she widening of popular liberties. 


The Calcutta University and Self- 
government. 
In the opinion of the Pioneer and some 
sther Anglo-Indian papers Indians are unfit 
or self-government because the Calcutta 
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University in the course of some sixty 
years has once signally failed to keep some + 
ofits question papers secret, besides two 
or three minor cases of similar failure in 
previous years. But the 
Calcutta University is not a popular self- 
governing body. The majority of its 
Fellows are nominated by Government, 
and its Vice-Chancellor, at present an 
Indian, is also appointed by Government. 
Its Chancellor and Rector are Englishmen. 
Its Registrar, the chief executive officer, is 
a European. Ofits ten ex-officio Fellows 
eight are Europeans. Of the 103 ordinary 
Fellows whose names are printed in the 
calendar for 1916, forty-eight are . Euro- 
peans. Thus of the entire Senate, includ- 
ing the Chancellor, the Rector, the Vice- 
Chancellor, the ex-officio Fellows and the 
ordinary Fellows, half are Indian and 
half are European. Among the Indians, 
many are Government servants, and of 
the non-official Indians again some are 
nominated. Bearing all these facts in mind, 
can anybody who is not prejudiced against 
Indians assert truthfully that the failure 
of a body like the Calcutta University once 
or twice or thrice in sixty years to prevent 
theft of question papers, shows that 
Indians in particular are unfit for self- 
government ? Europeans, we think, 
should shoulder halt the blame. 

But supposing the University were a 
body entirely elected by the people, would 
its failure to prevent the leakage of ques- 
tion papers even then be a conclusive proof 
of our incapacity ? Well, ifthat be a con- 
clusive proof of national unfitness, should 
not the people of the U. S. of America be 
pronounced unfit for self-rule because Pre- 
sident Wilson’s peace note of Dec, 18, 
1916, somehow leaked out, as we 
showed in our last number? Have 
there not been similar leakage of 
state secrets in other free countries ? 
Was it due to the incapacity of Bengali 
Babus that th@ Dardanelles Expedition 
was mismanaged and proved a failure? 
Were Bengali Babus responsible for the 
disaster in Mesopotamia ? Mr. Asquith’s 
government underwent a change, and 
then it was entirely replaced by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s government. Evidently there 
was mismanagement or incapacity some- 
where. But as there was no Indian or 
Bengali in any of the three cabinets, mis- 
management or incapacity in England is 
uot a proof of unfitness for self-rule, Itis 
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not our opinion alone that there can be or 
g is mismanagement or incapacity in Eng- 
land. Here isa paragraph, in support of 
our opinion, from the Indian Daily News, 
which has inveighed against Indian in- 
capacity like any other Anglo-Indian 


paper : 

There is a vast difference between a country run 
by business inen, and a Business Government, and 
there are many people inclined to the idea that 
because in Great Britain to-day there are a number 
of business men holding important positions under 
Government, the country has got a Business Govern- 
ment. Never was there such a fallacy, according to 
all accounts, and the letter published in the columns 
of the Statesman yesterday shows to what a state of 
chaos the country is being reduced through the 
ineptitude of the people who are running it. And 
with “the Government and over 80 controllers or 
directors issuing contradictory instructions, all at 
the same time,” ‘there is certainly nocause for wonder 
* that confusion exists. But it is entirely wrong to 
attribute this state of things to a Business Govern- 
nent, as, in the sense in which that term should be 
used, there is no such Government in existence. There 
is only a travesty of such a Government, and jc hn 
Bull in characteristic fashion sets himself to expose 
the fallacy. A Business Government, according to 
Horatio Bottomley’s idea, is putting the right men 
in the right place. “Think,” he says, ‘of a successful 
retail grocer in control of the Food Supply of the 
nation ; or of a Duke’s Agent at the head of tbe 
Board of Agriculture.” And yet we have both of 
these strange anomalies in the present Government. 
“And imagine a War Cabinet without a soldier ora 
sailor init, and closed even to the official heads of 
the Army and Navy. And a Lay Preacher in it 
representing Labour. And a medical man respon- 
sible for munitions of War.” John Bull is almost 
tempted to ask whether this is not a little scheme 
to discredit the whole idea of a Business Government, 
and to keep the Party fires burning until the end 
of the war, in the hope that the old party game may 
then be resumed. After reading the letter of the 
correspondent above mentioned, one can only come 
to the conclusion, as John Bull says, that it was 
just asking for failure to give to a man whose sole 
knowledge of potatoes is the amount of fried chips 
a pound will produce, the important business of 
controlling the whole potato supply of the country. 
There seems to be a good deal of sound sense in what 
Joha Ball writes. 


“Effective Consultation.” 


, Speaking at the Guildhatl on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the freedom of 
the city to him, Mr. Lioyd George said :— 


Things cannot remain where they were. If may 
be gaid that the shadowy character of the relations 
between us, the Dominions and the great territories 
of the East have produced this real cohesion. That 
was all very well before they had made great 
sacrifices. They have now established claims to real 
partnership. Henceforth effective consultation must 
be the only basis of co-operation. If our action 
brings ilem intc trouble as it has doue and it costs 
them millions of precious lives, they must henceforth 
be consulted betore we act. Methods must be care- 
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fully considered. A great war is not the best time 
for thinking out perhaps new constitutions, But 
our counsels and our Empire must be a reality. The 
Imperial War Cabinet has been a demonstration o 
the value of this counsel. Our colleagues from tl 

Doniinions and from India have not taken part ina 
formal conference. They have had a real share in our 
counsels and our decisions and have been a great 
source of strength and wisdom to our deliberations. 
(Cheers) 

What is this ‘“‘effective consultation” 
which the Premier described as the only 
basis of co-operation? Obviously the 
essential condition of such consultation 
must be that the parties to be consulted 
should exercise the right of choosing their 
own representatives and that all the re- 
presentatives of all the parties should have 
an equal status and equal voice. Fora 
bureaucratically governed Indiato be ‘“‘re- 
presented” by the Secretary of State would 
be worse than no representation at all, 
India must be self-governing and must be 
‘able to choose her own representatives, 
before any Imperial Conference for con- 
sultative purposes can have any reality 
for us. 


India’s “Representatives.” 


It has been taken for granted by British 
statesmen and journalistsand Anglo-Indian 
officials and publicists that the gentlemen! 
who went from India to “advise” the 
Secretary of State at the Imperial Confe- 
rence were India’s representatives. They 
were nothing of the kind. One of them, 
Sir S. P. Sinha, clearly and definitely said 
in public before leaving India that he was 
the representative of the Government of 
India, not of the people of India. We are 
notatall bound by anything said or done 
by these so-called representatives of India. 


The Irish Home Rule Convention. 


In his Guildhall ‘speech, referring to 
Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George said that 


“It must be converted from a suspicious, surly 
and dangerous neighbour to a cheerful and loyal 
comrade if we were to havea well-knit and powerful 
Empire, and that was essential for the peace of the 
world. Ireland was the one menacing prospect on 
the whole horizon. If he appealed for a settlement 
in Ireland it was because he knew from facts driven 
into his mind every hour that in America, Australia 
and every other part, it was regarded as one of the 
essetitials of speedy victory. Therefore he appealed 
to the patriotism of every man to sink everything for 
the purpose of solving the problem. (Cheers).— 
“Reuter.” 


And for the solation of the Irish 
problem, a Convention of Irishmen of all 
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parties is to meet and draw up a consti- 
‘tution for a self-governing Ireland within 
the Empire. In announcing this decision 
the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George said that 
there was one thing common to the failure of 
attempts at an Irish settlement, namely, that the 
proposals emanated from the British Government. 
The Cabinet, therefore, had decided to invite Irishmen 
themselves to put forward their proposals. Hitherto 
Great Britain had undertaken all construction and 
Ireland all criticism. Once Irish men were confronted 
with the problem they would give due weight to the 
obstacles and difficulties. The Government proposed 
that Ireland should try her own hand at framing the 
instrument of her Government. The experiment had 
succeeded in Canada, Australia and South Airica and 
he could not help thinking that what had been 
accomplished in those countries was achievable in 
Ireland. Government, therefore, proposed to summon 
immediately on behalf of the Crown a convention of 
Irish men in Ireland to submit to the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament a constitution for the Govern- 
ment of Ireland within the Empire. The Convention 
must be representative of all classes and interests in 
Ireland, including Sinn Feiners. It must be really re- 
presentative of the Irish life and activities in all forms. 
In India, tar from being invited or 
allowed to frame the constitution fora 
self-governing India for ourselves, we are 
not even allowed to know what political 
‘poons” the «Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
ave suggested to the Secretary of State 
be conferred on India after the war. 
rhe Irish convention is to include the re- 
resentatives of even the Sinn Feiners. Our 
bureaucracy consider it unthinkable that 
even our most Moderate leaders should 
simply be consulted as to the political re- 
forms to be introduced after the war,— 
that any class of Indians should frame 
a constitution for themselves is, of course, 
out of the question. Think of the ridicule 
that has been poured on the heads of the 
“Nineteen” for their Memorandum of re- 
forms, here and in England. Such being 
the case, our bureaucracy would surely die 
of the shock if anybody suggested that 
representatives of the Ghadr and Anarchist 
parties might be consulted as toany future 
scheme for the government of India. Even 
Lord Curzon was anxious that all Irish 
parties should attend the convention. “He 
observed that 
‘it was beyond measure desirable that representa- 
tives of all these bodies and parties should attend. 
it would be a national misfortune if any stood aloof 
aud a grave responsibility would rest upon any of 
those bodies who elected to abstain. Many of 
their lordships had great weight and authority in 
Ireland, and he prayed them to use their influence to 
dissuade the people from such an unfortunate and 
disastrous course as to abstain.” 
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The extract from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Guildhall speech given in this note has 
already given us some idea of the reasons 
why the British Government regard the 


settlement of the Irish problem to be of :« 


paramountimportance. Lord Curzon held 
a similar opinion. 

Lord Curzon, speaking in the House of Lords, 
said the settlement of the Irish question emerged as 
a world factor of capital importance that might 
affect the fortunes of Great Britain in the warand the 
destinies of mankind for generations. If an effort was 
to be made none could dispute that it should be 
made without delay. Since the beginning of the war 
the situation in Ireland had grown not better but 
worse and if left alone might grow even worse. In 
that case if we faltered or drifted not merely would 
we parade our bankrupt statesmanship before the 
world, but we would have earned the deserved 
condemnation of posterity. 


India and Ireland. 


The Irish possess far more power and 
far more liberty than ourselves. Strictly 
speaking, we do not possess any control- 
ling voice at allin the government of our 
country. Yet Englishmen are now anxious 
to grant Ireland still greater political 
rights, whereas with regard to India the 
anxiety seems to be to convince Indians 
that the conferring of the most insignifi- 
cant “boons” amounts toa political con- 
cession ofa risky and most extravagantly 
generous description. The reason of this 
differential treatment of the two countries 
is to be found in the extracts given above. 
India would be given real political power 
when the British people felt that it was 
necessary for the safety of their own 
hearths and homes to do so. 

We may in this connection make an 
extract from the presidential address of 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri at the 17th 
Bombay Provincial Conference held last 
month at Nasik. The passage lays bare 
the psychology of statesman. Mr. Sastri 
asked, “Could not Mr. Bonar Law,” 
“thrown off his guard in the heat of 
debate,” “have refrained from saying this 
inconvenient thing at the end of the debate 
on Indian Cotton Duties in the House of 
Commons ?” ae 

“This was the position in which they were placed. 
They knew there would be some trouble in Lanca- 
shire though they did not anticipate it would beso 
great. But what they had to decide from the point 
of view of the war was whether there was likely to 
be more trouble at home or in India. That was the 
question, and it was on that basis that they gave 
their vote” (Mr. Dillon: where there is most 
trouble you give in?) That is another way of putting 
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Wit. (Laughter.) “Whatever did give trouble politi- 
cally was a thing which, if it could be avoided, 
ought to be avoided.” The strong Indian ruler, 
according to Lord Sydenham, should avoid even the 
appearance of yielding to clamour or making a 
concession for fear of trouble. Such softness as Mr. 
Bonar Law has confessed, if manifested in India, 
would lead straight to disaster. That is why the ex- 
Governor of Bombay adjures the authorities to reject 
the memorandum of the venturesome “Nineteen” 
promptly and ignominiously. Else what would they 
not do next ? Happily, we are not mere babes, we 
know alittle of the way public affairs are managed. 
Legislators and statesmen, however far they may 
see into the future, cannot act tillevents ripen and 
almost force their hands. Often they have to choose 
the lesser of two evils, for if challenged, they must be 
able to say, ‘I did it only because i saw that if I did 
not doit there w mald be more harm than if I did 
it.’ In my limited experience there has been one clear 
case in which a leading official said, ‘I agree to your 
suggestion, but before I can adopt it there must be 
such an expression of public opinion as to make it 
appear inevitable.’ That is the secret of constitu- 
tional political agitation. Our cause has many 
friends both in England and in India, but they can do 
very little for it till by our action we can give it such 
momentum as to make it inevitable. 


Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao’s Presidential 
Address. 


The Presidential address delivered by 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao at the recent 
Madras Provincial Conference possesses 
an almost unique importance. It is the 
political deliverance of a man of affairs 
and a statesman who worked his way 
from the ranks of journalists and clerks to 
the position of the prime minister of three 
of the most important and progressive 
Indian states. It is not the pronounce. 
ment of one of those who are unjustly 
derided and denounced as agitators and 
doctrinaire politicians. The distinctive 
characteristics of the address are courage, 
faith and hope. Mr. Madhava Rao has 
faith in the capacity of his countrymen, 
and, as he has given us the tacts and 
reasons upon which his faith rests, our 
faith, too, in the possibilities of our 
people becomes stronger a$ we rise froma 
perusal of his speech. 

The central theme of the address is 
Selfgovernment. He has told us why he 
has dwelt principally on this one topic. 

In view of the paramount importance of securing 
self-government, I have thought that we should 
depart from the usual practice at these Conferences of 
referring to the various subjects that call for reform, 
and have therefore not dwelt upon them in detail. 


Ounce Selfgovernment is secured the reforms must 
follow as a matter of course. 


l. Mr. Madhava Rao is right in thinking 
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gard to most of the questions affecti 
our national life is much greater than 
find expression through these conference 


Neither the Resolutions passed at representativ 
assemblies like this, nor the mass of powerful and, 
earnest writing on political topics that appears in 
the Indian Press—daily aud weekly, in English and 
the Vernacular languiges of the country—can he 
regarded as giving full and adequate expression to 
the opinions, the expectations and the political 
convictions that animate the country to-day. It 
will be a mistake, therefore, to suppose that these 
Resolutions and these writings in the Press are the 
opinions ofa handful of pushful men who wish to 
press their views on those who are responsible for 
the government of the country. On the other hand 
we shall be safe in saying that they lag behind the 
strength of conviction that runs in the country in 
matters which form the subject of our discussions 
here. I have referred to this aspect ot our delibera- 
tions, because there has been a tendency to look 
upon these gatherings as occasions for alittle relaxa- 
tion, affording a pleasant diversion for the mind: 
when the Courts and Schools are closed for the hot 
weather. Far from this, my honest belief is that 
the people would have identified themselves with 
these conferences ina much larger degree than they 
do at present, if they could get over their habit of 
studied restraint amounting to self-abnegation, 
characteristic of our countrymen. This is unfortunate 
because English temperament does not believe in the 
existence of any grievance unless there is 
particularly powerful agitation for fts redress. 


There is another reason, besides the on 
mentioned by the speaker, why public op 
nion and feeling do not find expression i 
this country in their real volume and in 
tensity. It is the existence of laws whic 
restrict, discourage and sometimes pena 
lise the free and frank expression of opi- 
nion through the Press and in public! 
meetings. 

Mr. Madhava Rao has attacked the| 
present system of bureaucracy courage- 
ously and in an uncompromising manner, 
and he has done right. Such bold and 
thorough-going pronouncements are the 
special need of the hour. The reasons are 
obvious. 


Seeing what has gone on in England in connection 
with the Imperial War Conferences and Council 
meetings and particularly the speeches of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Maharaja of Bikanir made at 
the Lunch given in the House of Commons by the 
Empire Parliamentary Association to the Indian 
and Dominion delegates and wired to India a few 
days ago, I felt that we are faced with a grave crisis 
in the fortunes of our country. Unless we speak out 
our minds at the present moment as to the paramount 
need of the hour I am afraid we shall have for 
generations to come to be content to be governed b 
a foreign Bureaucracy and continue to depend upon 
it entirely for our economic and political advance- — 
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javing enabled the Britisher to see for 

self what the Indian was like, “there 

uld have been an unhesitating pro- 
Pouncement by the British Government, 
specially a democratic government 
ike that of Mr. Lloyd George, that full 
self-government should be granted to the 
3eople of India.” T' .t would have been a 
calamity from the point of view of the 
jureaucracy. They have therefore ‘uti- 
ised the presence of the delegates to the 
War Conference to put off the reforms 
which have become overdue.” This is 
‘rue to a great extent. The Indian 
‘delegates’? have been loudly advertised 
is the representatives of India and lionised 
ind feted to a most suspicious extent. 
3ut we are not deceived. We would pre- 
er an ounce of real political power to 
-ons of honours and freedoms of cities and 
1Onorary university degrees. 


Mr. Madhava Rao on the Bureaucracy. 


Members of the bureaucracy in India 
ill not feel flattered to read what Mr. 
fadhava Rao.has said of them. 


We must therefore concentrate our efforts on 
tacking the present system of bureaucracy and 
kuring a truly Representative Government. It is 
ly then we should have a solution ofthe questions 
iat are now agitating the public mind, whether in 

e region of trade, commerce, agriculture and finance 
reducation and sanitation. The Bureaucracy has 
een tried and been found wanting. We must now 
isk to be brought face to face with the British Demo- 
‘racy, who should take up our case and free us from 
she Rule of the Bureaucracy. 

The Bureaucracy has stood between us and the 
British Nation and should be told to step aside, and 
allow us to place our case before the supreme 
authority in England. 

Great things were expected from the assumption 
of direct sovereignty by the Crown. But the only 
result has been the growth of a powerful Bureaucracy 
which no public opinion in this country can check 
and over which no effective control is exercised by 
Parliament at home. , 
This Bureaucracy instead of forwarding the cause 
of self-government has put every obstacle in its way. 
It opposed the measures of Lord Riponin regard to 
local self-government and equal treatment to Indians 
and Europeans thirt-five years ago. It opposed the 
\into-Morley Reforms which gave extended powers 
to the Legislative Councils both Imperial and 
Provincial, Every effort to give Indians a larger 
asumber of appointments in the higher grades of the 
service has been obstructed. 

If the Bureaucracy had discharged its trust properly 
ind endeavoured tocarry out the policy of the British 
tation that India was to be governed solely for the 
nefit of the Indians, and that Indians should be 
rained for omy ing all positions of trust and 
BM onsihilitv. should have the expedition to 
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Mesopotamia entrusted to an Indian, say a man 

like the Maharajah of Bikanir, and Indians made 
largely respousible for the mobilization of resources 
in money and material which the Viceroy has so 
graphically described in his speech at Lahore. As it 
is, we have the privilege of supplying fighting men, 
camp followers, munitions and foodstutfs, supplies 
and stores, but their ordering is allin the hands of 
the Bureaucracy. This was not so in the times of the 
Indian Rajahs and Padshahs of old. Akbar sent Raja 
Todar Mull and Raja Maun Singh to put down an 
insurrection in the Khyber and the iatter, I believe, 
went to Kabul and was appointed its Governor. 
Where is there scope for an Indian now to rise to such 
distinguished positions under the Bureaucracy ? 

The Bureaucracy has neglected and mismanaged 
things so badly that, when a crisis like tbe present 
War arises, India in spite of her earnest desire for 
giving every support to the Mother-country finds 
herself unable to do all she can in helping England in 
men and material. This aspect of the question has 
been well brought out in General Sir O' Moore Creagh’s 
letter where he says that if the Provincial Autonomy 
recommended by Lord Hardinge in 1911 had been 
granted, the help would have been immensely greater. 
The fact is the Bureaucracy will not allow full scope 
being given to the schemes of Self-Government even 
as they are. 


The speaker urges that “just as after 
the Mutiny the British Nation took away 
the Government from the hands of the 
company, so now, they will have to 
replace the Bureaucracy by popular 
institutions and entrust the administration 
to the people themselves under the suze- 
rainty of the British Nation.” 


Tinkering will not do. 


Mr. Madhava Rao is not a believer in 
tinkering or adminstrative patch-work. 
He says: “Any reform to be made should 
aim at a complete change in the character 
of the government and there should be no 
such thing as a gradual extension of 
self-government. The Provinces will have 
to be re-grouped according to the chief 
languages spoken in them. The machinery 
of government should not be on the costly 
scale that we have now and popular 
control over the executive should be 
secured.” 


Political Capacity of even illiterate`. 
Indians. 


From his own personal knowledge and 
experience, Mr. Madhava Rao bears testi- 
mony to the political capacity of different 
classes of Indians, from the illiterate ryots 
upwards. Speaking ofthe Mysore Repre- 
sentative Assembly he says : 
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Me thins. 





The members drawn from the agricultural and 
$commercial communities entered into the spirit of the 
institution almost fram the first day and the working 
of the assembly has, in addition to bringing the gov- 
Ky ernment in direct touch with the people, their wants 
and wishes, has been of the utmost value in educating 
the people in methods of self-government. Within a 
___ few years it was made entirely elective. I had the 
privilege of taking part in its proceedings in one 
capacity or another almost from the beginning of the 
institution, for a period of 25 years until my retire- 
ment as Dewan in 1909. The intelligence, sobriety 
and self-restraint with which the subjects were 
discussed and’the wishes of the people urged before 
the government, would have convinced any respon- 
sible Ruler of the capacity of the Indians to manage 
their own affairs. The discussions were conducted in 
the Vernacular of the State. The qualifications were 
fixed sufficiently low to admit of as large a proportion 
of the population as possible being represented. I 
think there were some illiterate patels or village 
headmen among them, but the illiteracy did not mean 
any inability to understand the principles of govern- 
ment or inability to voice one’s sentiments. 


Further on he says: “I have known 
many a ryotwari-holder who did not know 
English, but who could discuss public 
questions with great ability and know- 
ledge.” He bears equally emphatic testi- 
mony to the successful working of the 
Mysore Legislative Council. Regarding 
the Travancore Popular Assembly he 
says :— 

From the moment the Assembly was brought 
together, the keen interest the members took in it and 
the enthusiasm which the very idea of people being 
consulted regarding the measures of government 
aroused in them, was a sight which would have 
rejoiced the heart of any well-wisher of his country. 
The Assembly has in later years afforded a striking 
proof ofthe aptitude of the people to share in the 
responsibilities of administration. 

He bestows similar praise on the Legis- 
lative Council in Baroda. 





Political Enthusiasm and Caste. 


There is a passage in Mr. Madhava 
Rao’s address which shows how political 
enthusiasm weakens caste prejudices. It 
is long but worth quoting. - 


The first meeting of the Assemfal 
showing how people, when u 
ideas which are connected with th 
the Councils of the Government 
sbove long-standing caste and se 
prejfidices. Travancore, it g 
country where distincig 
their crudest and 
agricultural and 
sllavas or Thiy 
category, but ur 
which were entire] 
an appreciable 
qualified and had 
of the first mectin 
all collected in 
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meeting. There were Brahmins, Nairs. Methans (as 
the local Mahomedans were called) and Syrian 
Christians and other Christians and Iavas. The 
officer in charge of the arrangements, Mr. Sanka 
Menon, Dewan Peishcar, came to mein a great sta 
of mind and asked me how in view of the untouch® 
bility of some of the castes, the seats of the members 
were to be arranged. I said he need not be anxious. 
The enthusiasm among the men was so great and the 
novelty of the thing had so péssessed the minds of 
the people that they would have no time to think of 
these distinctions. In matters of this kind it was best 
not to appear to take notice of them and if he allowed 
the members toenter the hall as the names were 
called out things would adjust themselves without 
our attempting to regulate them. The thing happened 
just as I predicted. A Brahmin anda Nair, and an 
Ilava and a Methan and a Christian were sitting side 
by side and all were too eager to know what was 
going to happen to give any thought as to who the 
man seated next to them was. Thus the untoucha- 
bility of the lava was got over and since then I 
hear Travancore has achieved what has been found 
impossible even in the less intolerant Provinces of the 
Decean and Gujerat. Pariah and Pulaya boys are 
attending the Elementary Schools in which caste 
boys are under instruction. This together with the 
movement which is in active operation throughout 
India for the elevation of the Depressed Classes 
should at once silence those who ignore the effect ot, 
political privileges in uplifting lower classes from < 
state of caste and social degradation. 


Declaration of the Aim of British 
Policy in India 
It has been suggested that the Britis 
Government should make an immedia 
pronouncement on the subject of se 
government for India and make an autho 
titative declaration of the aim of Britisl 
policy in India. The Times of London sup 
ports this suggestion. We do not think i 
necessary to offer uncompromising opposi 
tion to the idea, though there is the almos} 
certain danger of a certain class of me 
booming such a mere declaration of polic 
when made, asa far greater political p 
vilege bestowed upon Indians than the 
political power which the people of Russia 
have won by the revolution. So far ga 
declarations, proclamations and exp 
sions of sympathy and good intentions g 
there has never been any dearth_of iby 
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. Sastri delivered as president of the 
Bombay Provincial Conference, he subject- 
d Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Lord Syden- 
am to well-deserved criticism. Here isa 
passage. 







Neither Lord Sydenham nor His Honour Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer can pause, in their paroxysm of 
indignation to distinguish between Swadeshism and 
Sinn Feinism, between constitutional agitation and 
anarchist conspiracy, between the enthusiastic Con- 
gressman and the maniacal bumb-thrower. “You are 
a saint,” says the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, “and your speech is wisdom. Butif I fancy 
that other people misunderstand you, 1 will shut you 
up and no mistake.” Some assassin took a well- 
thumbed copy of the Gita to the gallows; that 
sacred book thenceforward fell under official dis- 
pleasure. A revolutionary pamphlet contained a 
quotation from Mazzini; no owner of his works 
was thereafter free from suspicion. A professor in 

a town supposed to be infected with sedition delight- 
ed in expounding Burke to his pupils; the father of 

English conservatism was thereupon condemned as 

unfit for University curricula. Lord Sydenham, the 

angel of innocence, whose educational zeal the 
perverse Bombay University mistook for political 
jealousy, sought, happily in vain, to banish English 
History from the course of studies for the graduate’s 
degree, because forsooth the virtues of patriotism, 
love of freedom and brave citizenship which it 
nculcates are unsuited to Indian youth who must be 
ained up in the way of submission, servility and 
yeophancy. Dofngs like these defeat their own object 
nd create the very evil they are intended to cure. 

r Michael O'Dwyer bade us the other day cease from 

r propaganda, lest it should lead impatient youth 

the commission of crime. May we, out of gratitude 
or this lesson in political science, remind His Honour 
nd those who think like him that unbalanced speeches 
hike his sao the faith of the public in the progressive- 
mess and benevolence of British rule, leave the 
-onstitutionalist politician without a following, and 
well the ranks of the revolutionary school of 
-hought ? The mild Congressmen in India do not need 
is sort of homily. We have never organized armed 
sistance to Jawful authority and threatened open 
burrection, though the career of Sir Edward Carson 
not exactly a lesson in the duty of loyal submission 
O the decrees of Parliament. We do not intend any 
ttempt to overthrow by force the established 
sovernment of the land, and hope that no revolu- 
tionaries in the country have been led to believe that 
1ey succeeded, the House of Commons and the 
mier of England would send them an ethusiastic 
fervid greeting. 
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the responsibility of working the compulsory system 
I fervently trust that the announcement was mad 
with the sanction of the Government of India, whose 
attitude of zoz possumus has hitherto discouraged 
other Governments from lending any countenance toi” 
the attempts made by our representatives in local 
legislatures in this direction. In this presidency the 
popular movement sustained a repulse from the 
Government a few months ago, But the glad news 
from the Punjab will put heart into the champions of 
popular education, and I feel sure that my redoubtable 
friend, the Hon. Mr. Patel, will renew his attack, and 
L should not wonder if the Government of Bombay 
made terms with him with a view to eventual 
surrender. I trust that H. E. Lord Willingdon will 
leave behind him a memorial in the form of a small 
Act in favour of compulsory attendance of children of 
this presidency before he leaves office next year. 
It is possible, however, that I am rejoicing too soon 
and I would, therefore, appeal to the leaders and local 
bodies of this presidency not to relax their efforts in 
the least. 


Wanted Political Power. 


In another part of his address Mr. 
Sastri made it quite clear that what we 
wanted was not merely the opportunity 
to express our opinions on all matters of 
public interest, but political power, the 
power to manage and control our own 
affairs. 


“Reciprocity.” 


While expressing satisfaction that the 
Imperial War Conference ‘‘unanimously 
approved of the principle of reciprocity 
between the Dominions and India and 
commended the memorandum presented 
by our representatives on our position in 
those countries, to the favourable consider- 
ation of the Dominion Governments,” Mr. 
Sastri very properly observed: “till we 
know the\text of the memorandum, we 
can have no idea what ‘reciprocity’ con- 
notes and cannot judge the exact gain to 
our credit.” \ 





Internal-and External Freedom. 
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